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3.  Monsieur  Guizot  a  Messieurs  les  Meni- 
bres  du  Gouvernenient  de  la  Defense  na- 
tionale.     Lisieux  :  l^r  decembre  1870. 

The  Freiicli  Revolution  lias  been,  for  a 
period  of  eighty  years,  tlie  admiration,  the 
terror,  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
wisest  statesmen,  the  most  eloquent  writers, 
have  exhausted  the  powers  of  thought  and 
language  in  the  attempt  to  examine  its 
causes,  to  describe  its  progress,  and  to 
discover  its  consequences.  Burke,  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  were 
amongst  the  first  and  greatest  prophets  of 
this  new  order  of  things — prophets  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good,  conscious  that  the  pow- 
ers and  the  wrongs  of  fonner  times  were 
swept  away  as  by  a  deluge,  but  incapable 
of  discerning  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
changes  they  witnessed  and  foretold.  Three 
generations  have  passed  across  the  stage  of 
human  afiairs,  but  the  problem  is  still  un- 
solved. France  has  not  reached  that  haven 
of  freedom,  good  government,  and  peace 
which  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  vir- 
tuous aspirations  and  of  so  many  fierce  con- 
vulsions. Five  dynasties  of  emperors  or 
kings,  and  two  or  three  republics  have  suc- 
cessively been  proclaimed,  accepted,  aban- 
doned, and  overthrown  within  living  memo- 
ry. And,  at  last,  we  ourselves,  in  this  our 
time,  are  witnesses  of  the  most  portentous 
and  disastrous  of  this  long  series  of  calami- 
ties. The  events  passing  before  our  eyes — 
the  total  momentary  cxtincTion  of  govern- 
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ment  in  France — the  occupation  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  territory  by  the  forces  of 
a  triumphant  invader — the  annihilation  of 
her  armies,  which  reduced  this  war  to  a 
struggle  between  a  highly  organised  force 
and  an  undisciplined  people — the  captivity 
of  him  who  was  her  supreme  ruler,  of  her 
marshals,  and  of  her  whole  military  staflf — 
the  reduction  by  famine  of  impregnable  ci- 
ties and  arsenals — the  disintegration  of  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  realm — the  unutterable 
confusion  or  collapse  of  her  national  re- 
sources— the  strange  but  total  absence  of 
men  of  high  character  and  authority  to  deal 
with  events  of  such  unparalleled  magnitude 
— are  phenomena  which ,^^11  never  cease  to 
occupy  the  philosopher  and  historian  as  long 
as  the  world  endures.  These  too  are  inci- 
dents in  the  great  tragedy  which  commenced 
in  1789.  These  are  at  once  the  results  of 
former  revolutions  and  the  causes  of  future 
perturbations.  And  if  it  be  possible  to 
divert  our  gaze  from  the  startling  occur- 
rences which  mark  every  hour  of  so  great 
and  terrible  a  spectacle,  we  would  endeavour 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  this 
vast  course  of  events,  and  to  trace  in  the 
operation  of  the  revolutionary  principles 
which  were  let  loose  eighty  years  ago  in 
France  the  true  source  of  the  present  social, 
political,  and  militai-y  condition  of  that  gal- 
lant but  unfortunate  people. 

The  Revolution  of  17S9  undoubtedly 
swept  away  abuses  which  had  become  in- 
tolerable— the  feudal  tenure  of  laud,  the 
prinlegcs  of  the  nobility,  the  prodigality 
and  arbitrary  power  of  the  Court,  the  cor-  - 
ruptions  of  an  opulent  and  intolerant 
Church;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  secular  evils  was  paid  for  at 
too  hio-h  a  price,  great  as  that  price  wa.*.. 


France. 


Jan. 


The  Revolution  was  unjustly  accused  by  its 
enemies    and    detractors    of    having    over- 
thrown institutions  necessary  to  the  welfare, 
perhaps  even  to  the   existence,  of  society. 
The  accusation  was  unjust,   because  these 
institutions   perished,  not   so   much   by  the 
attacks  of  the  Revolution,  as  by  their  own 
vices  and  weakness  :  they  were  rotten  before 
they  fell :  it  was  time  they  should  be  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.     Nothing  could 
save  them,  for  they  could  not  save   them- 
selves.    The  question  we  ask  relates,  there- 
fore, not  to  what  the  Revolution  destroyed, 
but  to  what  it  has  created — not  to  what  it 
overthrew,  but  to  what  it  has   established. 
When   the    work    of    reconstruction    com- 
menced, it  was  foimd  that  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors, whose  estates  had  been  forced  upon 
the  market  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  for  them,  had  called  into  be- 
ing an  immense   class  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, whose  small  holdings  have  since  been 
further  sub-divided  by  the  operation  of  the 
Civil  Code.      It  was  found  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  hereditary  monarchy  had  received 
a  mortal  blow,  and  that  in  a  country  which 
has  never  sincerely  accepted  republican  in- 
stitutions, the  succession  to  the  throne  has 
nevertheless  in  fact  become  elective.    It  w^as 
found  that  the  aristocracy,  deprived  of  the 
support  and  favour  of  the  Court,  had  no 
station  or  authority  in   the   land,  but  was 
rather  an  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred.     It 
was  found  that  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
dowed Church  had  thrown  the  functions  of 
the  clergy  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  and  il- 
literate body  of  peasant  priests,   and  that 
the  influence  of  faith  and  morality  had  been 
weakened   in   proportion   to   the  weakness 
and  incapacity   of  their  representatives   in 
the   education   of   the  people.     Such   were 
the  chief  elements  of  the  new  social  life  of 
the   French  nation.      These  elements  were 
successively     grasped    by    military    genius 
which   wrung   from    France   tlie   blood    of 
generations,  and  left  her  at  last  exhausted 
and  defeated.     They  v-^ere  wrought  upon  by 
an  unscrupulous  and  mendacious  press ;  by 
secret  combinations  hostile  to  every  estab- 
lished government ;  by  the  passion  of  equal- 
ity, which  means  the  hatred  of  rank ;  by 
visionary  schemes  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
property :  until  by  these  various  causes  the 
national  condition  of-   France  has  become 
that  of  a  pure  social  democracy,  based,  not 
on  the  principles  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion of  society,  but  on  the   destruction  of 
the  principal  institutions  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  in  European  communities. 

The  question  we  desire  to  ask  ourselves 
is,   vdiether  this   striking  change  has  con- 


tributed in  the  last  resort  to  the  power,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity  of  France?  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  the   tremendous    array  of 
calamities  vvhich  have  fallen  upon  her,  may 
not   be   traced   to    causes   inherent  in   her 
revolutionary  career.     In  the  whole   range 
of   modern    history,  no    country  has  been 
suddenly  brought  so  near  to  actual  dissolu- 
tion ;   no  modern   armies  have  ever  before 
been  sent  wholesale  into  a  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  no  capital  of  the  first  rank  has  seen 
itself  beleaguered  by  countless  enemies,  re- 
lying for  its  defence  on   nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  its  own  citizens,  and   exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  war.     Wars 
and   sieges  conducted  on  such  a  scale   re- 
mind us  of  nothing  more  near  to  ourselves 
than  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  or  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Constantinople. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  as  these  results  are, 
even  by  those  who  have  brought  them  to 
pass,  the  causes  of  them  must  lie  deep.     No 
nation  could  at  once  have  fallen  from  such 
a  height  to  such  a  depth,  if  it  had  not  con- 
tained within  itself  some  disease,  gnawing 
its  most  vital  parts.     No  doubt  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  last  twenty  years  bears 
with   justice  the   immediate  responsibility. 
The   Emperor   and   his  Minister's    declared 
war   on    a   frivolous   pretext   without    any 
means  of  carrying  it  on ;  they  deceived  the 
country,  and  were  themselves  deceived,  in 
taking  credit  for  resources  which  their  own 
folly  and  prodigality  had  wasted  and  con- 
sumed ;  and  they  left  France  in  her  hour  of 
utmost  need  stripped  of  every  rag  of  author- 
ity and  cohesion.    But  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment itself  was  the  oflTspring  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    It  received,  not  many  months  ago,  a 
renewed  vote  of  confidence  from  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  people.     It  was  the  type  of  a 
government  created  by   universal  sutTrage, 
and  irresponsible  by  virtue   of   the  power 
which  had  called  it  into  being.     It  was,  as 
the  late  Due  de  Broglie  said  of  it  with  bit- 
terness not  long  after  the  coup  cVetat  which 
had  sent  him  to  Mazas,   '  the   government 
which  the  lower  classes  desired  and  the  up- 
per  classes    deserved.'      Detestable   as   we 
conceive  such  a  government  to  be,  it  had  a 
basis  in  the  revolutionary  theory ;  and  until 
its  effects  were  laid  bare  by  the  frightful  re- 
sults of  its  own  incapacity  and  weakness,  it 
seemed  so  strong  that  no  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment could  contend  with  any  semblance 
of  success  against  it.     It  continued  to  the 
last  to  prostitute  authority,  to  pervert  the 
judgment  of   the  people,  to  exclude  from- 
office  every  man  of  independent  character 
and    merit,   and  to  pretend  to    a  strength 
which  it  did  not  possess,  for  nothing  is  in 
truth  so  weak  as  absolutism  or  so  timorous 
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as  personal  power.  But  nevertheless  it  Avas 
the  chosen  government  of  democratic  France, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  the  French 
democracy,  the  peasantry,  Avhich,  though 
narrow-minded,  ignorant,  and  easily  duped, 
is  incomparably  more  honest  and  attached 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  than  the 
democracy  of  the  large  towns.  Tliis  con- 
sideration, therefore,  brings  us  one  step 
nearer  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  the  present  war,  and  the 
revolution  attending  it,  are  attributable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Empire ;  but  the 
Government  of  the  Empire  was  upheld  to 
the  last  by  the  votes  and  confidence  of  the 
dominant  power  in  the  French  nation.  Be 
it  from  ignorance,  be  it  from  corruption,  be 
it  from  passion,  that  these  evils  have  sprung, 
it  is  to  the  constituent  bodj^  the  only  true 
source  of  power,  that  we  must  look  for'the 
source  of  them.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
French  democracy  to  be  governed  absolute- 
ly. They  dreaded  and  abhorred  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government  as  tending  to 
anarchy.  Experience  liad  taught  them  the 
cost  of  one  vari(^y  of  revolutionary  license ; 
they  rushed  with  indiscriminating  vehemence 
into  the  other  extreme ;  but  that  too  has 
thrown  them  into  anarchy  and  completed 
the  circle  of  misfortune.  '  Un  popolo  uso  a 
vivere  sotto  un  principe,'  says  Machiavelli, 
'  se  per  qualche  accidente  diveuta  libero, 
con  difiicolta  mantieue  la  liberta, ; '  and  quot- 
ing in  the  next  chapter  the  example  of 
Kome,  he  adds,  '  II  che  nacque  da  quella  cor- 
ruzione  che  le  parti  Mariane  avevano  messa 
nel  popolo,  delle  quali  essendo  capo  Cesare, 
potette  accecare  quella  moltitudine  ch'  ella 
uon  conobbe  il  giogo  che  da  se  medesima  si 
metteva  in  sul  collo.'*  The  inference  we 
drav/  from  these  facts  is  that  the  dominant 
power  of  the  French  nation  has  been  mis- 
placed by  the  revolution,  and  misdirected 
by  universal  suffrage ;  that  the  classes  in- 
vested with  the  franchise  were  incapable  of 
discerning  their  true  interests ;  and  that  the 
classes  \)^  whom  the  government  of  the 
country  might  have  been  safely  carried  on 
were  paralysed  and  proscribed  by  numbers. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  in  greater  detail. 

Before  v/e  proceed,  however,  to  this  part 
of  our  task,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  point 
out  the  striking  contrast  to  the  institutions 
and  social  condition  of  France  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  institutions  and  social  con- 
dition of  her  victorious  adversary.  The 
counterpart  is  complete.  If  France  is  the 
representative  of  the  most  advanced  form  of 
European  democracy,  Prussia  is  the  repre- 
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sentative  of   monarchy  in  its  most  couiplete 
modern  organisation.     The  King  of  Prussia 
is  not  a  tyrant  or  an  autocrat,  for  he  governs 
in   strict   accordance  with  the   laws  of   his 
kingdom  ;   but  the  law  itself  emanates  for 
the  most  part  from  the  royal  authority.  The 
Hoyal  House  of  Prussia  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  State  and  the  central  force  of  the  na- 
tion.    For  two  centuries  that  family  has  had 
the   good   fortune   to  produce   a   scries  of 
princes,  many  of  them  able  and  brave,  some 
of  them  great,  but  all  following  with  exact 
uniformity  the  principles  of  government,  of 
policy,  and  of  war  which  have  raised  their 
kingdom    to  its   present   eminence.      1'hey 
have  had  the  talent  and  good  sense  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, and  though  by  no  means  '  liberal '  in 
the  sense  of  a  readiness  to  reUnquish  any  poty 
tion  of  their  own  regal  authority,  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  adopt  every  improvement 
and  reform  which  could  increase  their  own 
power  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people.       In  peace  and   in  war   they  have 
serA'cd  their  country  with  extraordinary  zea 
and  energy.     In  their  hands  monarchy  lias 
never  been    suffered   to   degenerate    into   a 
thing  of    empty  pageants,  luxurious  indul- 
gences,   or    ceremonial    forms.      It   stands 
erect  because  it  is  real. 

The  constitution  of  the  aristocracy  in  Ger- 
many, and  especially  in  Prussia,  has  never 
enabled  it  to  exercise  a  preponderating  inde- 
pendent influence  in  the  State.  But  it  has 
retained,  even  now,  a  very  strong  tradition 
of  the  privileges  of  birth;  it  stands  aloof 
from  the  middle  classes  and  the  people  ;  and 
it  regards  as  its  sole  profession  a  devoted 
service  of  the  State  and  the  Crown.  The 
army,  more  especially,  though  raised  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  national  conscription, 
is  officered  and  led  by  the  upper  classes. 
Large  families  of  noble  birth,  poor,  brave, 
and  loyal,  are  the  natural  resource  of  a  mili- 
tary monarchy ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Junkerdom  of  Berlin  in  its 
politics  and  in  its  manners,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  be  an  element  of  strength  to  the 
Grown  and  to  the  aiTuy. 

The  civil  government,  which  embraces 
with  inconceivable  minuteness  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life,  and  restrains  all  freedom 
of  action,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
bureaucracy.  The  representative  bodies, 
more  recently  introduced  in  Prussia,  have  in 
truth  no  real  control  over  it.  They  are  not 
even  composed  of  men  capable  of  carrying 
it  on.  On  almost  all  important  questions, 
their  wishes  and  votes  have  been  set  aside 
and  trampled  on  by  the  ^Ministers  of  the 
Crown  with  absolute  contempt.  Of  that 
freedom  which  consists  in  the  government 
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of  tlie  nation  by  the  nation,  or  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  tiie  nation,  there  is  in  Prussia 
no  sign,  and  not  even  a  pretence.  Authority 
subsists  in  its  severest  and  most  naked  form. 
But  the  people,  naturally  docile  and  sub- 
missive to  acts  which  would  produce  a 
change  of  government  in  England,  a  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  a  p-omindamienio  in 
Sp:iin,  are  satisfied  that  in  the  long  run  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  enlightened  and 
just.  They  know  that  the  administration  of 
the  public  finances  is  inflexibly,  honest  and 
frugal.  They  see  that  the  government  has 
by  its  zeal  in  the  work  of  education  made 
them  the  most  instructed  people  in  Europe ; 
and  they  are  perhaps  unconscious  that  this 
education  has  so  moulded  their  minds  and 
very  being  that  they  are  trained  to  habits  of 
obedience,  loyalty,  and  respect,  not  common 
in  more  democratic  communities.  Even  the 
popular  opinions  and  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  day,  encouraged  by  the  press,  have 
been  skilfully  used  by  the  government  to 
promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the  mo- 
narchy by  pursuing  objects  marked  out  by 
national  ambition. 

•There  is  something  of  a  Spartan  character 
in  the  institutions  of  Prussia — the  authority 
of  the  kings,  who  are  also  the  commanders 
of  the  people — the  simplicity  and  frugality 
v.'hich  all  ranks  have  retained  in  an  age  of 
luxury  and  indulgence — the  crushing  weight 
of  public  authority  which  shapes  everything 
to  its  will  and  extinguishes  the  individual  in 
the  State — and  the  harsh  unamiable  manners 
formed  by  a  life  of  discipline — belong  alike 
to  the  ancient  and  the  modern  military  State  ; 
and  these  characteristics  were  united  to  a 
stronger  sense  of  duty,  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  of  religion,  than  could  be  found 
amongst  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  volatile 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians  v/ere  noto- 
riously the  least  courteous  and  hospitable  of 
all  the  Greek  States :  art,  eloqiience,  and 
poetry  never  flourished  on  their  soil.  Train- 
ing and  discipline  with  a  view  to  regimental 
preparation  and  rigid  obedience  were  and 
are  alike  the  objects  of  the  Spartan  and  the 
Prussian  lawgivers.  Oratory,  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  the  aflairs  of  more  popular 
States,  was  and  is  alike  unknov/n  and  power- 
less at  Lacedsemon  and  at  Berlin,  and  the 
policy  of  each  of  these  capitals  is  therefore 
essentially  secret  and  self-contained.  This 
circumstance  gives  a  rare  steadiness  to  their 
political  action,  and  engenders  a  hatred  of 
revolutions.  TlnS  object  of  the  athletic 
exercises  of  the  otiier  Grecian  States,  as  it  is 
in  England,  was  excellence  in  games  ;  the 
exercises  of  the  Prussians,  like  those  of 
Sparta,  are  all  directed  to  war. "  Lastly,  it  is 
possible  that  the  land  laws  of  Lacediemon 


may  have  had  purposes  and  results  analo- 
gous to  the  great  land  reform  introduced  by 
Baron  von  Stein. 

A  State  thus  constituted  on  the  strictest 
dynastic  principles  is  the  antithesis  of  France. 
Accordingly,  Prussia  has  been  the  most  con- 
stant and  bitter  enemy  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    She  began  the  contest  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  war,  which  led  to  results   so 
disastrous  to  Europe,  because  at  that  period 
France  was  in  all  the  magnificent  energy  of 
her  new-born  hopes  of  freedom,  and  monar- 
chical Europe  was  in  a  stage  of  extreme  de- 
crepitude.     Prussia   more   than   any    other 
State  drank  that  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs.     It  was  Prussia  who  put  her  hand  to 
the  Treaty  of  Basle,  which  first  made  over  to 
France  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  since  so 
fiercely  contested.     It  was  Prussia  that  ac- 
cepted Hanover  from  the  dominator  of  Eu- 
rope.    She  expiated  that  weakness  by  Jena, 
and  by  seven  years-  of  successive  suflering 
from  the  French  occupation.  But  in  those  suf- 
ferings her  regeneration  began.    The  structure 
of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  army  was  laid 
afresh    on    a   broader   and  •stronger    basis. 
When  she  took  the  field  again  in  1813  she 
commenced  a  new  life.     In   1814  her  do- 
minions were  extended  till  they  touched  the 
frontier  of  France  on  its  most  sensitive  and 
vulnerable  point,  and  she  consented  to  mount 
guard  there,  which  she  has  done  Avith  efi:ect 
for  more  than  half  a  century.     And  when 
the  attack  was  rashly,  madly,  renewed  by 
France,  Prussia  uprose  with  all  her  ancient 
hatred  of  her  revolutionary  neighbour — with 
a  lively  recollection  of  ancient  wrongs  which 
have  been  studiously  kept  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people — and  with  a  strong  faith  that 
the    time   was    come    v/hen    her    Sovereign 
could  claim  the  first  rank  in  Germany  and 
in  Europe.    The  climax  and  consummation  of 
this  great  revolution  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cent act  by  which  the  princes  of  Germany  have 
been  led  to  place   the  renovated  Imperial 
Crown  of  Germany  on  the  head  of  the  King 
of    Prussia.      Hohenzollern    has   succeeded 
Hapsburg.     The  reluctant  vassals  of  the  Em- 
pire have  acknowledged  their  own  defeat  in 
the  celebration  of  a  national  triumph.     The 
crown  which  was  refused  by  the  late  King- 
when  tendered  by  a  democratic  assembly  in 
1849,  has  been  accepted  in  1870  as  the  sym- 
bol of   military  might.     It  has  been   pur- 
chased  by  great  achievements  in   war,  at- 
tended by  infinite  misery  and  suftering ;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  the  dearer  to  the  Sovereign 
who  will  wear  it,  as  the  pledge  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  monarchical  principles  of  Ger- 
many over  the  democratic  armies  of  France. 
Thus,   then,  wliile    France   lias   during  a 
lengthened    period    of    time    undergone    a 
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series  of  political  changes,  and  been  subject 
to  the  operation  of  social  causes,  Avhich  ap- 
pear to  liave  undermined  and  diminished 
her  power  as  a  nation,  Prussia  lias  been 
steadily  growing  under  the  influence  of  her 
monarchy — the  supremacy  of  the  reigning 
House  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
her  territorioe  have  been  greatly  extend- 
ed ;,  her  alliances  have  given  her  the  military 
command  of  Southern  Germany  ;  her  popu- 
lation has  largely  augmented  ;  her  military 
system  and  armament  have  been  reformed 
and  carried  to  perfection ;  and  she  finds 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  people  prepared  to 
make  enormous  sacrifices  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  political  objects.  We  give 
Count  Bismarck  credit  for  having  foreseen 
these  things  and  their  results.  It  is  our  de- 
liberate opinion  and  belief  that  he  has  for 
many  years — that  is,  since  the  humiliation  of 
Olmiitz  and  the  pitiful  conduct  of  Prussia 
during  the  Crimean  war — -had  steadily  in 
view  the  means  by  which  he  could  gratify 
the  ambition  of  his  country  and  his  own,  by 
raising  her  to  the  first  rank  of  European 
Powers,  and  by  placing  the  Imperial  Crown 
on  his  master's  head.  Such  an  undertaking 
involved  the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  the  violation  of  numerous 
treaties,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  war  with 
Austria,  concessions  to  Russia,  defiance  of 
Eno-Iand,  and  at  last  a  death-struggle  with 
France.  It  therefore  exacted  an  incalcula- 
ble sacrifice  of  human  life  and  property. 
But  the  man  of  '  blood  and  iron  '  knew  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  he  has  apparently  done 
it.  The  end  is  a  great  one.  But  probably 
no  other  living  man  would  have  had  the  force 
of  will  and  the  uisensibility  of  conscience  to 
enter  upon  that  blood-stained  path.  How- 
ever guilty  of  recklessness  and  ambition  the 
French  Government  may  have  been  in  the 
transactions  which  were  the  immediate  cause 
or  pretext  of  the  declaration  of  war,  on 
which  we  have  in  our  last  Number  freely  ex- 
pressed our  opinion,  it  can  never  be  denied 
that  the  disruption  of  Europe,  the  chajige  in 
the  relative  position  of  Stiites,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  great  settlement  of  1815, 
were  the  results  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  in 
1864  and  1866,  guided  by  Count  Bismarck, 
and  we  do  him  no  injustice  by  supposing 
that  he  desired  and  intended  them,  and  was 
prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  them.  The  pas- 
sions of  men  are,  after  all.  but  the  blind  in- 
struments of  the  Providential  government  of 
mankind.  The  spectacle  of  human  misery 
and  helplessness  would  be  too  dreadful,  but 
for  the  belief  that  even  the  crimes  of  nations 
are  working  to  some  beneficent,  though  un- 


seen, end  ;  and  that  there  is  a  plan  in  the 
ultimate  conduct  of  human  aftairs,  infinitely 
more  vast  and  just  than  the  schemes  of 
statesmen  and  the  tactics  of  successful  war. 

Count  Bismarck  undoubtedly  foresaw  in 
1866  the  relative  inferiority  of  Austria  to 
Prussia  in  military  strength,  especially  when 
attacked  at  once  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Po ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  showed  a  degree  of 
penetration  shared  by  few  persons  in  Europe. 
Did  he  in  1870  entertain  a  similar  belief  as 
to  the  relative  strength  of  Prussia,  aided  by 
the  South  German  States,  and  of  France  ? 
That  is  a  question  to  which  at  present  no 
answer  can  be  given ;  but  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  he  may  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  He  knew  the  strength  of  the 
German  armies ;  he  probably  had  informa 
tion  that  the  French  could  not  place  above 
half  that  number  of  troops  at  once  on  the 
frontier,  and  that  the  French  reserves  under 
the  law  of  1868  were  not  organised.  He 
knew  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  the 
weakness  of  his  Government,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  high  military  talent  in  the  army. 
Bu.t  in  addition  to  these  personal  and  military 
considerations,  there  are  numerous  facts  and 
arguments  arising  out  of  the  condition  of 
France  herself,  which  might  perhaps  suggest 
the  same  conclusion  to  a  man  of  more  than 
common  powers  of  discernment.  To  these, 
as  they  appear  to  us  to  be  displayed  by  the 
unexampled  and  unforeseen  events  of  the 
last  few  months,  we  now  return,  and  they 
are  the  more  interesting  as  they  raise  ques- 
tions of  general  application  to  the  interests 
of  society  in  other  countries  at  the  present 
day. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  fact  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  that  the  strong  monarchical  con- 
stitution of  Prussia  is  one  great  element  of 
her  power.  Hereditary  kingship  is  as  sacred 
and  as  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussians, 
as  if  her  princes  came  of  the  divine  race  of 
the  Heracleids.  In  France,  hereditary  nion- 
archy,  by  which  we  mean  the  indefeasible 
right  of  the  head  of  the  State  to  rule  by 
descent,  and  to  transmit  his  power  to  his 
next  heir,  perished  on  the  scaftbld  with  Louis 
XVI.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  each 
succeeding  government  to  revive  it.  -Br.t 
these  have  in  fact  failed.  No  French  so\c- 
reign,  except  Charles  X.,  has  taken  the  crown 
by" succession  since  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Revolution ;  and  the  right  of  succession, 
though  constantly  acknowledged  by  the  law, 
has  been  so  often  set  aside  "by  revolutions, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  '  I 
cannot  forget,'  said  Napoleon  HI.  to  Lord 
Clarendon^'on  the  birth  of  his  son  in  the 
Tnileries  in  1856,  'that  no  prince  born  in 
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tliis  house  lias  succeeded  liis  father  on  the 
throne.'  In  fact,  the  duration  of  a  dynasty 
in  France  is  from. fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  vahie  of  hereditary 
monarchy  ?  Does  it  conduce  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  governments  by  determining 
the  succession  to  supreme  power,  or  does  it 
detract  from  them  by  the  chance  of  placing 
that  power  in  incapable  hands  ?  The  answer 
of  a  theoretical  reason er  on  government 
might  admit  of  doubt.  The  answer  of  prac- 
tical experience  resolves  that  doubt,  and  for 
sufficient  reasons.  When  the  succession  to 
the  supreme  power  depends  on  a  popular 
vote,  a  legislative  preference,  or  a  revolution, 
the  dynastic  cjuestion  is  continually  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  the  ruler.  Kis  object  is  to  transmit 
or  perpetuate  his  power,  and  to  this  object 
the  v»'hole  policy  of  his  reign  is  subservient. 
At  any  moment  the  change  may  occur.  At 
any  moment  he  or  his  heirs  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  A  king  who  ascends  the 
throne  by  even  the  most  legitimate  forms  of 
election,  as  William  III.  in  England  or 
Louis-Philippe  in  France,  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  large  bodies  of  his  own  subjects 
who  dispute  or  detest  his  authority.  The 
Jacobites  conspired  against  William  ;  the 
Eoyalists  and  Republicans  waged  a  factious 
opposition  against  the  House  of  Orleans. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people ;  but  the  mi- 
nority, consisting  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  stood  aloof 
from  him  and  his  government,  and  were 
throughout  his  reign  his  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies. An  elective  sovereign  therefore  no 
longer  represents  the  integrity  of  his  empire. 
The  house  is  divided  against  itself.  The 
divisions  of  party  on  such  a  question  attack 
and  weaken,  not  only  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  government,  but  the  repre- 
•  sentative  of  the  State  itself.  The  sovereign 
therefore  regards  a  portion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects as  his  most  formidable  enemies;  and 
should  a  crisis  of  danger  occur,  which  ought 
to  call  forth  the  united  action  of  every  citizen, 
that  is  the  very  moment  his  adversaries  or 
rivals  will  select  to  overthrow  him.  Francis 
I.  after  Pavia  was  not  the  less  King  of  France 
in  a  Spanish  prison.  Napoleon  III.  after 
Sedan  is  a  nameless  fugitive  in  a  foreign 
palace,  and  the  State  drifts  in  total  anarchy 
to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  hereditary 
rights  of  the  Valois  were  unassailable  ;  those 
of  the  Bonapartes  are  a  jest. 

Even  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  periodical  renewal  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  by  election  is  established  by  law 
and  peacefully  conducted,  the  presidential 
election  weakens  the  authority  of  the  State 


and  of  the  Ruler.  It  was  a  presidential 
election  which  caused  the  civil  war.  Another 
election  ensued  in  the  heat  of  the  contest ; 
the  Americans  very  wisely  kept  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  place.  Every  American  President  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  desire  of  procuring 
his  own  re-election,  or,  if  his  second  term  of 
service  is  nearly  over,  of  procuring  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  his  adherents.  General  Grant 
at  this  moment  is  in  the  former  position,  and 
his  policy  is  governed  by  it.  The  policy  of 
his  opponents  is  equally  governed  by  thehope 
of  defeating  him  and  taking  his  place.  Hence 
personal  interests  largely  control  and  distort 
public  measures.  There  is  now,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a  party  in  the  United  States 
who  would  not  scruple  to  plunge  their  coun- 
try into  war  with  England,  if  they  thought 
that  measure  would  give  them  a  majority  at 
the  next  Presidential  election.  The  fault 
is  not  so  much  in  the  men,  as  in  the  vicious 
institutions  which  hold  out  such  temptations 
to  faction. 

In  this  country,  if  by  any  misfortune  the 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  were  sha- 
ken, we  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  England  have  sufficient  experience  of 
freedom  and  sufficient  respect  for  the  law 
of  Parliament  to  conduct  peaceably  their 
own  affairs.  But  the  golden  bond  which 
holds  together  the  British  Empire  would 
be  broken.  The  central  force,  which  makes 
this  nation  so  great  a  power  in  the  world, 
would  be  dissipated.  The  symbol,  which 
is  recognised  alike  by  the  free  settlers 
of  Australia  and  by  the  dusky  natives  of 
Hindostan,  would  be  lost.  The  outlying- 
realms  of  British  rule  would  recognise  no 
allegiance  to  the  elected  ruler  of  the  English 
people,  who  might  be  good  enough  for  us, 
but  who  would  be  nothing  to  them.  As  it 
is,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our  poli- 
tical and  social  institutions,  Great  Britain 
may  boast  that  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  the  course  of  law  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm  have  been  unbroken, 
and  that,  enjoying  as  much  freedom  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  she  has  also  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  internal  peace,  order,  and  security 
to  which  no  other  nation  can  lay  claim. 

These  examples  may  illustrate  the  value 
and  the  strength  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  ;  and  how- 
ever seductive  the  theory  of  republican  elec- 
tion may  be  to  some  minds,  we  defy  them 
to  replace  it.  All  other  principles  of  supreme 
government  are  contested  and  contestable, 
and  this  especially  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments. Dynastic  law  and  tradition  alone 
place  the  representative  of  the  supreme 
power  above  every  accident  except  that  of 
the  extinction  of  his  race.  The  French  Revo- 
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lutiou  in  striking  down  the  monarchy  of  a 
thousand  years  destroyed  the  tradition,  and 
it  has  not  been  restored.  They  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  ideal  of  'France' — and  no 
doubt  in  a  country  so  homogeneous  and  so 
patriotic  the  name  is  a  name  of  power.  But 
France  not  represented  by  any  efhcicnt  law- 
ful sovereign,  or  represented  by  a  committee 
of  declamatory  lawyers  carried  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  by  a  Parisian  mob,  is  in  fact  as 
helpless  as  an  idol  of  wood  or  stone.  Who 
speaks  with  authority  in  her  name  ?  Who 
controls  the  passions  and  interests  of  her 
provinces  with  an  equal  hand  ?  Who  protects 
her  ?  Who  defends  her  ?  Who  can  ever  direct 
aright  the  course  of  her  policy  towards  the 
enemy  or  the  passionate  self-sacrifice  of  her 
sons  ?  Who  can  make  peace  ?  Who  can  con- 
tract in  her  name  ?  In  nothing  is  the  present 
contest  more  fearfully  unequal,  than  in  the 
fact  that  it  lies  between  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  of  Europe,  governed  with  absolute 
clear-sighted  authority  by  its  king,  and  a 
headless  State,  torn  as  much  by  internal  dis- 
sensions as  by  foreign  invasion.  Prussia,  too, 
has  had  her  days  of  humiliation.  After  Jena, 
the  king  retreated  to  the  Niemen  and  hardly 
found  a  refuge  from  the  oppressor  within 
the  verge  of  his  own  dominions.  But 
wherever  he  was,  there  was  the  Crown,  there 
was  the  Sovereign,  there  was  the  State.  No- 
thing was  irrevocably  lost  as  long  as  the  vital 
principle  of  the  monarchy  was  preserved. 
To  France,  unhappily,  by  the  results  of  her 
revolution  that  resource  is  denied  ;  and  an- 
archy, save  where  it  is  locally  controlled  by 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  such  men  as 
General  Troclm  and  a  few  more,  oresents  her 
defenceless  to  the  enemy  and  unprovided  for 
the  future. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy, as  a  political  body,  dates  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  To 
fi.nd  a  race  of  nobles  and  landed  proprietors 
leading  an  independent  existence  on  their 
estates,  and  playing  an  independent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  their  countiy,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  to  the  time  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
best  blood  in  France  held  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  civil  wars,  the  proscriptions  of 
Richelieu,  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  corrupt  court  of  his  successor  established 
the^  ascendency  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  Versailles.  That  important 
element  in  society  which,  in  this  country, 
has  so  often  fought  the  battles  of  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  prerogative, 
perished  in  France ;  or  if  it  retained  its  own 
privileges  and  possessions,  these  were  ren- 
dered odious  to  the  people,  because  they  had 
ceased  to  be  held  for  the  general  o-ood.     In 


the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  income  of  the 
noble  consisted  chiefly  in  the  revenue  he 
could  draw,  under  various  names  and  pre- 
tences, from  those  who  held  under  him,  not 
in  the  shape  of  i*ent  but  of  charges  on  every 
form  of  rural  labour.  His  agents  harassed 
the  tenants  with  fiscal  rapacity,  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  customs  that 
formerly  protected  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  landed  interest  was  everywhere  poor. 
Nobles,  ecclesiastics,  ennobled  citizens,  and 
purchasers  of  fiefs  were  alike  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  The  rate  of  usury  was  enormous. 
Their  condition  was  described  by  Forbonnais 
as  that  of  men  '  reduced  to  extreme  penurv 
with  immense  nominal  possessions.'  Accord- 
ingly wherever  sales  of  land  could  be  made, 
it  was  purchased  with  avidity.  In  1760  it 
was  computed  that  a  quarter  of  the  soil  of 
France  was  held  by  the  peasantry,  a  quarter 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  two-tenths  by  the  clergy, 
and  three-tenths  by  the  nobles.  The  sub- 
division of  land  was  regarded  as  the  best  re- 
medy for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary was  already  advocated  as  the  panacea 
of  the  nation.  D'Argenson,  for  instance, 
in  a  work  published  in  1740,  which  Voltaire 
described  as  the  best  book  he  had  read  for 
twenty  years,  insisted  upon  the  expedient  of 
'  reconstracting  the  edifice  of  society,  shaken 
by  bad  laws,  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  in- 
dividuals who  should  be  morally  and  econom- 
ically independent.'  His  ideal  was  that  the 
land  should  belong  to  those  who  cultivated 
it.  We  shall  see  in  another  page  of  this  in- 
quiry, what  are  the  political  and  military  re- 
sults of  this  system.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
it  was  loudly  demanded  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution  by  all  classes  of  the  fcomraunity ; 
that  the  nobles  themselves  abandoned  their 
feudal  rights  as  untenable ;  and  that  the 
change  of  tenures  was  accomplished.  To 
this  hour,  this  is  the  result  of  the  Revolution 
which  is  most  loudly  applauded  by  Frencli 
writei's  of  the  greatest  learning  and  authority,, 
as  for  example,  by  M.  Doniol,from  whose  in- 
structive history  of  the  rural  classes  in  France 
we  have  borrowed  the  foregoing  facts.  It  is 
equally  admired  by  those  EngUsh  writers 
who  seek  in  the  democracy  of  France  the 
model  of  the  reforms  they  desire  to  introduce 
in  this  country  in  the  tenure  of  property  and 
the  organisation  of  society.  We  may,  there- 
fore, assume  that  this  state  of  things  is  re- 
garded as  highly  beneficial,  and  so  un- 
doubtedly it  has  proved  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  when 
liberated  from  feudal  burdens,  which  have 
happily  no  parallel  amongst  ourselves.  But- 
our  object  at  this  moment  is  to  pohit  out,  as 
a  simple  fact,  that  the  change  involved  the 
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extinction  of  the  social  and  political  influence 
of  the  upper  classes  ;  for  the  abuses  of  the 
feudal  tenures  and  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy, 
identified  by  its  sources  of  revenue  and  its 
habits  of  expenditure  with  the  court,  had 
eno-endered  throughout  France  a  fierce  hatred 
of  *social  inequality,  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing to  this  day,  though  the  causes  in 
which  it  originated  have  long  disappeared. 
The  services,"theref  ore,  which  may  be  render- 
ed to  a  nation  by  a  class  of  educated  pro- 
prietors and  capitalists,  by  the  -performance 
of  the  public  duties  of  their  station,  by  the 
improvement  of  cultivation  and  rural  adminis- 
tration, and  by  the  local  influence  of  men 
solicitous  for  the  common  interest  of  those 
around  them,  are  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
France.  There  is  no  *  public  spirit,'  to  use  a 
most  emphatic  and  characteristically  English 
term.  Even  on  the  larger  estates  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  good  ofiices 
of  the  wealthy  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  hostility,  as  great  perhaps  as  when  those 
duties  wore  the  invddious  shape  of  feudal 
privileges.  The  result  has  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  displace  the  educated 
classes  from  their  natural  position  as  the 
leading  servants  of  the  public  in  local  and 
political  aftairs.  There  is  a  chasm  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  peasantry,  which 
is  rarely  crossed :  and  the  peasantry  would 
certainly  refuse  to  recognise  in  the  gentry 
the  champions  or  representatives  of  their  own 
interests. 

We  think  this  fact,  which  is  due  partly  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Kevolution  and  partly  to 
causes  anterior  to  that  event,  explains  in 
some  measure  the  extraordinary  deficiency  of 
men  capable  of  leading,  governing,  and  guid- 
ing the  nation  at  this  great  crisis.  That 
many  such  men  exist  in  so  inteUigent  a 
country  as  France  is  certain ;  but  their 
position  is  singularly  unfortunate,  for  they 
have  been  proscribed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  by  a  Government  they  refused  to  serve, 
and  they  are  equally  thrust  aside  by  the 
people.  The  dead  level  of  equality  has  pass- 
ed over  their  heads,  and  as  none  are  con- 
spicuous, none  great,  the  country  has  no  tried 
or  natural  chiefs  and  leaders  when  it  most  re- 
quires them.  We  have  the  astonishing  fact 
before  our  eyes,  that  at  this  moment,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  great  repu- 
tations surviving  from  the  period  of  Par- 
liamentary government,  there  is  not  known 
to  be  in  France  a  general,  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator  of  the  first  rank.  There  is  not  a  man 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community 
•  rest  with  the  confidence  and  deference  paid 
elsewhere  to  high  rank,  to  tried  honour,  and 
to  genius.     Society,  and   especially  the  so- 


ciety of  the  Empire,  is  barren.  Nor  is  that 
of  the  Republic  more  fertile. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789  was  singularly  prolific  of  great 
men.  A  generation  of  extraordinary  energy 
burst  forth  at  the  call  of  freedom,  and  filled 
the  world  for  fifty  years  with  their  exploits 
and  their  renown.  They  sprang  alike  from 
every  rank  and  class  of  society.  But  the 
men  whom  the  Revolution  called  into  action 
were  not  its  children.  They  had  been  born, 
reared,  and  educated  under  the  old  order  of 
things.  We  have  now  before  us  the  descen- 
dants of  the  revolutionary  period  in  its  third 
generation — men  educated  in  its  maxims  and 
subjected  to  its  social  discipline.  These  are 
its  true  descendants  and  its  legitimate  heirs. 
Has  then  the  influence  of  the  Revolution 
raised  or  lowered  the  character  and  capacity 
of  Frenchmen  ?  Has  it  enlarged  their  sphere 
of  action?  Has  it  strengthened  those  ties 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  without  which  national  action  is 
paralysed  ?  Has  the  growth  of  democracy, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  element, 
given  greater  union,  force,  and  power  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  State  ?  Dowii  to  a  very 
recent  period  it  was  believed,  and  would  have 
been  maintained  by  all  French  writers,  that 
these  results  had  been  attained.  But  we 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  for  themselves 
these  questions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  but  little 
has  been  done  by  modern  democracy  to 
dignify  and  exalt  mankind;  The  area  of 
human  happiness  has  certainly  been  extended 
by  the  diftusion  of  "freedom  and  knowledge, 
and  we  rejoice  in  that  result.  But  the 
creative  genius  and  power  which  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  thought  and  action  thrive  not 
upon  that  level  plain  '  on  which  every  ant- 
hill is  a  mountain,  and  every  thistle  a  forest- 
tree.'  Democracy,  it  may  be,  bears  with  it 
the  destiny  or  the  doom  of  civilisation  ;  but 
nowhere  as  yet  has  it  been  favourable  to 
greatness.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  reigns  without  control,  no  man  since 
Washington,  who  was  certainly  no  democrat, 
can  be  said  to  have  risen  to  true  eiTiinence, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  crisis. 
The  growth  or  manifestation  of  intellectual 
force  bears  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  spread 
of  population  and  wealth.  In  like  manner, 
France  never  was  at  any  former  time  so  po- 
pulous, so  rich  in  all  material  gifts,  and  ap- 
parently so  prosperous  as  in  last  July;  but 
never  in  all  her  varied  history  was  she  so 
destitute  of  greatness,  whether  in  counsel  or 
in  arms.  The  same  observation  might  be 
addressed  to  ourselves.  Great  Britain  in 
1805  had  not  half  the  popidation,  probably 
not  one-fifth  of  the   wealth,   and   far  less 
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material  culture,  education,  and  freedom, 
than  we  enjoy  at  tlie  present  day.  But  we 
cannot  boast  that  our  age  is  more  prolific  of 
great  men  in  statesmanship,  war,  literature, 
and  science  than  the  first  decade  of  this 
century ;  and  there  are  those  who  think,  we 
Crust  erroneously,  that  the  relative  strength 
of  the  nation  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
foreign  States  has  declined. 

The  turning  point  in  the  history,  both  of 
England  and  in  France,  lay  in  the  sixteenth 
century,    which  gave  the  one  to    the    Pro- 
testant, the  other  to  the  Catholic  cause — tlie 
one  to  free  inquiry,  free  institutions,  and  the 
viriHty  of  self-government ;  the  other  to  the 
Romish  creed  ingrafted  by  a  Latin  fomi  of 
civilisation  on  a  Celtic  race.     Upon  a  com- 
parison of  Cathohc  and  Protestant  nations 
by  the  test  of  social  development,  the  ad- 
vantage does  not  rest  with  the  older  creed ; 
and  even  though  that  creed  may  have  lost 
much  of  its  ancient  authority  and  intolerance, 
the  soil  in  which  it  has  flourished  long  gives 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Nevertheless,  the  Church 
of  France,  the  Church  of  Bossuet  and  Fene- 
lon,  of  Pascal  and  Arnauld,  of  Port-Royal 
and  Saint-Maur,  fills  a  glorious  and  imperish- 
able page  in  the  annals   of  that  nation  and 
of  the   human   race.      The   GaUican   clergy 
maintained  their  rights  against  the   Ultra- 
montane pretensions  of  Rome.     They  were 
the  depositories  of  the  learning  and  the  piety 
of  the  realm.     They  upheld  with  eloquence 
and  fidelity  the  noble  principles  of  Christian 
morals  in  presence  of  a  corrupt  Court  and  a 
pleasure-loving  people  ;  and  they  discharged 
with  no  mean  results  their  important  function 
of  the   educators  of  the  nation.     The  Re- 
volution swept  all  this  away.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  attack  the  Church,  says  M.  de  Toc- 
queville  in  one  of  his  letters,  without  touching 
every  fibre  of  the  State.     In  losing  their  en- 
dowments they  lost  their  independence.  The 
connexion  between  the  clergy  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society  was  broken.     They  became 
a  stipendiary  priesthood,   without  the   ad- 
vantages of  an  establishment  and  without  the 
energy  of  free  denominations.     Their  num- 
bers are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  peasantry,   who  seek  in  holy   orders  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  conscription,  or  a 
means   of   transferring  to   the    rest   of   the 
family   another    parcel    of    the   patrimonial 
estate.      The   modern    parochial    clergy    of 
France  are   a  virtuous  and  devout  class  of 
men.     But  they  are  narrow-minded  and  ig- 
norant to  excels.     They  are  the  tools  of  the 
most  bigoted  Ultramontane  doctrines,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  their  own  prelates. 
Their  influence  is  confined  to  women  and 
devotees,  and  they  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  control   over  the  higher  education  of 


the  country.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  of  men  is 
strangely  divorced  from  a  high  system  of 
moral  and  religious  principle,  based  on  the 
accountability  of  man  to  God,  and  that  in 
place  of  it  a  course  of  secular  instruction,  re- 
gulated by  the  Imperial  University,  and  based 
chiefly  on  the  exact  or  natural  sciences,  has 
trained  the  minds  and  characters  of  modem 
Frenchmen.  It  is  not  true  that  the  French 
are  an  immoral  and  irreligious  people,  as  is 
too  commonly  supposed  by  those  who  take 
their  notions  of  French  life  and  society  from 
the  garbage  of  French  literature,  the  novels 
of  the  day.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
the  army,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  laxity 
of  practice,  arising  from  many  causes.  But 
we  hold  very  cheap  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  thank  God  they  are  not  as  those  Sad- 
ducees.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation there  is  as  much  rectitude,  chastity, 
and  sobriety  as  in  any  other  country.  But 
they  are  a  people  who  have  lost  their  guides. 
A  plain  standard  of  faith  and  duty  is  not 
brought  home  to  their  doors  and  hearths. 
Their  conception  of  duty  is  based  on  notions 
of  filial  piety  and  mutual  interest.  The  sense 
and  love  of  truth  has  been  painfully  weakened 
among  them.  They  aflford  a  speaking  ex- 
ample of  what  an  intelligent  people  may  be- 
come when  education  is  severed  from  re- 
ligious principles  and  when  the  standard  of 
those  principles  is  lowered  or  obscured. 

We  make  these  r-emarks  with  diffidence 
and  regret,  for  it  is  a  most  invidious  task  to 
comment  on  the  failings  of  a  neighbouring 
people,  when  we   are  conscious  how  far  Ave 
ourselves  fall  short  of    the  highest  rule  of 
life.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  education 
to  combat  the  materialist  tendency  of  the 
age,  the  density  of  population,  the  pressure 
of  a  thousand  social  ills.     But  though  we 
fail — as    all    must  fail — to   reach  the  lofty 
ideal    of   a   Christian    people,    we   are   not 
ashamed  to  avow  our  conviction  that  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  visible  standard  of  faith  and 
duty  set  before  it.     Take   away  the  Bible 
and  the  activity  of  the  Christian  ministry 
from  the  people  of   this  island,  and   what 
would  they  become  ?    Yet  that  is  to  some 
extent  the  condition  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  France  find  tlicm- 
selves.     The  defects  of  such  a  society  arc 
precisely  those  which  might  be  anticipated 
in  a  community  in  which  the  religious  sanc- 
tion of  moral  law  has  lost  its  power.     A  re- 
cent theological  writer  *   who   has   investi- 
gated with  acutcness  the  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  decay  of  the  Roman  people  un- 


*  Irons'  Bampton  Lectures  for  1870,  p.  8. 
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der  the  Emperors,  sums  them  up  in  one 
expressive  phrase — the  separation  of  religion 
and  morality.  There  was  religion  in  Rome, 
but  it  was  the  religion  of  paganism : 
there  v/as  morality,  but  it  was  the  morality 
of  philosophers.  The  two  great  elements  of 
social  law  were  disunited.  Something  of  the 
same  Mud  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  France, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  presents 
obvious  and  striking  resemblances  to  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  pages  of 
Roman  historians  and  Roman  satirists. 

We  have  now  cursorily  noticed  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
France,  swept  away  by  the  Revolution.  Let 
us  proceed  to  consider  what  the  Revolution 
has  substituted  for  them.  It  has  conferred 
upon  the  people  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  extending  to  universal  suffrage,  and 
these  are  occasionally  exercised  directly  and 
in  the  last  resort,  so  as  virtually  to  super- 
sede the  representative  system.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  administration,  in  all  de- 
partments of  government,  which  derives  its 
strength  from  the  central  authority  and  not 
from  the  people.  It  maintains  a  large  per- 
manent army  raised  by  conscription.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  upper  classes  a  system  of  edu- 
cation of  which  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  is 
the  type  ;  and  it  methodises  in  a  high  degree 
all  the  other  steps  of  distinction  and  advance- 
ment in  hfe.  It  encourages  small  landed 
property,  and  discourages  large  estates,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Civil  Code  in  subdivid- 
ing property.  The  Civil  Code,  which  is  the 
true  root  and  fertile  parent  of  the  demo- 
cratic social  condition  of  France,  limits  the 
testamentary  power,  and  virtually  divides  a 
man's  property  between  his  offspring  in  his 
lifetime,  by  the  indefeasible  recognition  of 
their  share  in  it ;  it  renders  almost  impos- 
sible the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  family 
for  several  generations ;  it  proscribes,  pro- 
hibits, and  defeats  all  trusts,  settlements,  en- 
tails, and  limitations  of  real  and  personal 
property  ;  and  it  favours  the  two  prevailing- 
passions  of  the  people — the  passion  for 
equality  and  the  passion  for  the  acquisition 
of  land.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
causes  and  motives,  the  soil  of  France  is 
greatly  subdivided.  Four  or  five  millions  of 
citizens  and  their  families  live  by  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  parcel  of  land  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  political  rights  connect- 
ed Avith  it.  They  form  a  numerical  major- 
ity in  the  State,  and  as  they  present  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  uniformity  of  taste,  habit, 
and  opinion  throughout  France,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  without  concert  they  will  all 
act  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  thus  that, 
hating  the  Republic  in  1848,  they  made 
Louis  Napoleon  their  candidate,  and  ratified 


the  coup  d''etat  of  1851  by  their  votes.  On 
broad  principles  of  republican  equality  and 
universal  suffrage,  the  peasantry  are  and 
ought  to  be  the  masters  of  France ;  and  as 
they  are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  the  great  towns,  the  rural 
vote  is,  of  the  two,  the  basis  of  legality  and 
order.  That,  however,  is  all  that  we  can  ven- 
ture to  say  for  it.  It  has  been  frequently  con- 
tended that  a  peasant  proprietary  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  wars  and  revolutions — 
that  they  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  convulsions — and 
that  France  ought  therefore  of  all  countries 
to  be  the  most  exempt  from  them.  Even  so 
acute  an  observer  as  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
marked during  a  visit  to  France  he  made 
just  befoi-e  the  Revolution  of  July  1830, 
that '  there  were  too  many  millions  of  own- 
ers of  land  and  funds  in  France  to  let  it  be 
possible  that  anything  should  happen  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  one  property  or  the 
other.'  A  natural  inference,  but  one  to- 
tally confuted  by  experience.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  millions  of  French  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  rentes  detest  revolution 
and  dread  war.  It  is  equally  true  that 
they  are  nominally  invested  Avith  supreme 
power  in  the  State  by  their  votes.  Yet 
they  can  neither  avert  revolution  nor  resist 
war,  nor  even,  as  it  seems,  oppose  a  bold 
front  to  them  when  they  occur.  By  all  ac- 
counts this  hapless  peasant — this  unit  of 
French  society — this  individual  of  small  pos- 
sessions and  absolute  rights,  might  be  a  very 
happy  and  inoffensive  member  of  society, 
if  the  world  were  always  undisturbed  ;  but 
throw  him  into  perilous  and  critical  circum- 
stances, and  he  is  as  chaff'  before  the  wind. 
x\nd  this  brings  us  nearer  to  the  causes  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  contributed  to  this 
marvellous  collapse  of  a  great  people.  The 
action  of  democratic  laws  and  habits  seems 
to  have  pulverised  and  disintegrated  the 
French  nation — to  have  destroyed  at  once 
both  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  its  ele- 
ments— and  to  have  given  birth  to  a  race  of 
beings  too  small  to  deal  with  great  emer- 
gencies, and  too  much  divided  to  combine  to 
meet  them. 

To  render  this  novel  state  of  things  more 
intelligible  to  the  English  reader  let  us  con- 
trast it  with  the  institutions  familiar  to  our- 
selves. Everything  in  England  is  organised 
to  give  permanence  and  perpetuity  to  the  re- 
lations of  life  and  property.  Propei-ty  is 
held  by  one  man  under  innumerable  limi- 
tations for  the  benefit  of  others  not  only  in 
the  present  generation,  but  in  generations  to 
come.  Few  men  dispose  absolutely  of  what 
they  possess,  unless  it  be  self-acquired.  All 
the  relations  of  life  are  based  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  inter dcjyendence — all  classes,  ranks, 
and  individuals  are  bound  each  to  each  by 
mutual  duties.  The  land  is  worked  by  a 
combination  of  the  labouring  man,  the  farm- 
er, and  the  landlord.  Each  of  them  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  other.  The  labourer 
draws  his  wages  independent  of  the  varia- 
tions of  prices  and  seasons;  the  farmer  is 
enabled  to  farm  300  acres  with  his  capital, 
which  'would  not  purchase  thirty  acres  of 
his  own  ;  the  landlord  is  the  chief  capitalist, 
who  in  the  long  run  bears  the  main  risk  of 
the  adventure.  He  has  his  duties  to  his 
tenants,  duties  to  his  family,  duties  to  the 
public.  The  public  funds,  and  all  sorts  of 
securities,  are  held  to  an  immense  amomit 
in  trust  vinder  family  settlements,  by  which 
the  immediate  interest  and  power  of  the  in- 
dividual are  checked  and  circumscribed  by 
the  interests  and  rights  of  others.  This  mu- 
tual dependence,  which  exists  with  reference 
to  property  and  its  uses,  runs  through  every 
branch  of  English  social  life  :  it  is  the  basis 
of  our  credit :  it  is  the  secret  of  our  enor- 
mous power  of  association  :  it  is  the  breath 
of  public  life,  for  it  begets  a  sense  of  duty 
to  others  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sense  of  re- 
liance on  others  on  the  other  hand. 

All  this  is  reversed  by  the  laws,  manners, 
and  social  institutions  of  modern  France. 
The  Code  Civil  prohibits  all  the  varied  forms 
of  limitation  of  the  right  of  property.  It 
recognises  but  one  form  of  property  which 
gives  the  absolute  disposal  of  it.  No  man 
holds  anything  subject  to  the  claims  of 
another;  no  man  has  reversionary  or  other 
claims  over  the  possessions  of  another.  One 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  is  that 
although  the  upper  classes  of  France  and 
America  are  less  rich  than  those  of  England, 
they  spend  what  they  have  more  freely  ;  they 
have  in  fact  more  to  spend,  because  their 
capital,  as  vv'ell  as  the  income  derived  from 
it,  is  at  their  own  disposal.  Just  as  we  see 
in  England  that  newly-enriched  persons 
spend  their  money  more  freely  than  old  ter- 
ritorial families.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
desire  to  obtain  a  certain  possession  is  in- 
creased by  the  sense  of  absolute  property  in 
it.  But  the  owner  of  a  small  parcel  of  land 
becomes  selfish  and  self-contained  in  pro- 
portion to  this  sense  of  individual  power. 
The  land  suffices  to  maintain  and  employ 
himself  and  his  family.  If  he  keep  clear 
of  the  neighbouring  money-lender,  he  is 
sole  master  of  it.  He  owes  nothing  to  the 
landlord  ;  he  asks  nothing  of  the  labourer.* 

■••■  In  the  villajres  of  Auvergnc  where  the  soil 
is  entirely  divided  between  small  proprietors, 
working  on  their  ov,-n  land,  the  last  remaining 
landlords  or  large  holders  have  been  compelled 


His  wants,  his  desires,  and  his  sympathies 
are  bounded  within  its  limits.  No  doubt 
some  advantage  from  this  state  of  society  is 
to  be  found  in  the  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence it  confers.  But  this  advantage 
nnist  be  set  off  against  the  indift'erence  it 
begets  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  others.  It 
engenders,  therefore,  a  high  degree  of  selfish- 
ness, accompanied  by  dislike  and  distrust  of 
everything  that  interferes  with  it,  and  an  in- 
dift'erence to  more  enlarged  interests.  To 
give  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
state  of  society.  The  Code  Civil,  as  is  v/ell 
known,  compels  a  man  to  divide  his  land 
and  other  property  equally  amongst  his 
children.  The  French  peasant  regards  the 
extreme  partition  of  his  possessions  as  an 
evil  only  to  be  avoided  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  his  descendants.  He  therefore  re- 
stricts himself  to  two  children.  The  most 
imperious  of  human  passions  is  kept  in  check 
by  this  consideration.  The  interests  of  mo- 
rality sufter ;  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  population  is  stopped  in  its  natural 
growth  by  a  sordid  view  of  personal  interest. 
The  effects  of  this  check  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  have  been 
pointed  out  by  us  on  a  former  occasion. 
Even  the  physical  growth  of  the  race  is 
stunted  by  it.  It  can  be  arithmetically  de- 
monstrated that  the  conscription  drains  oft' 
the  whole  natural  increase  of  the  country, 
and  the  rural  population  of  France  is  there- 
fore almost  stationary.  The  population  of 
the  towns  tends,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  to 
increase  by  the  immigration  of  a  certain 
class  of  persons  from  the  rural  districts.*' 
But  this  class  cousins  of  those  who,  not 
being  holders  of  land,  and  not  choosing  to 
accept  the  condition  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers, are  driven  away  by  their  own  fa- 
milies and  by  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
seek  employment  in  towns.  They  are  there- 
fore the  most  discontented  portion  of  the 
nation.  They  readily  adopt  the  loose  habits 
and  th'b  loose  social  theories  current  amongst 
French  ouvriers  :  they  form  what  is  termed 


to  sell  their  estates  because  they  find  no  la- 
bourers to  cultivate  them.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  smiths,  carpenters,  and  mg,sons,  who 
are  useful  to  themselves,  the  peasant  j^roprietors 
will  not  allow  persons  not  of  their  own  class  to 
dwell  in  their  villages  :  the  suportluous  po])u- 
lation,  for  whom  there  is  no  land,  ai'c  driven 
away  to  seek  employment  in  towns. 

*  In  Paris  alone  this  immigration  is  calculated 
at  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Tiieir  fate  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate,  for  after  having  laboureil  with  their 
hands  to  rebuild  tlie  capital  of  France  with  nn- 
exam])Jed  si)lendour,  it  has  devolved  on  them  to 
defend  it,  and  ])r()l)ably  a  cimsiderabh;  number 
of  them  will  be  found  to  have  perished  in  the 
siege  of  Paris. 
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the  inoUtariat  of  France,  and  haying  no 
stake  in  the  country  and  no  interest  in  main- 
taining its  institutions,  they  readily  become 
the  turbulent  partisans  of  republican,  and 
even  revolutionary,  principles.  It  is  amongst 
this  class  alone  that  the  republic  has  any 
hold :  by  the  mass  of  the  people  it  is  not 
only  not  desired,  but  dreaded  and  abhorred. 
Yet  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
powerful  in  the  towns  to  overthrow  many  an 
established  authority,  and  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  and  free  government  a 
task  of  great  difficulty.  The  democracy  of 
the  provinces  is  conservative.  The  demo- 
cracy of  the  towns  is  destructive.  But  these 
opposite  results  arise  from  the  same  cause — 
an  intensely  selfish  interest. 

This  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has 
been  described  by  the  best  writers  as  in- 
dividualism. Individual  property,  individ- 
ual independence,  individual  gain,  is  the 
basis  of  democratic  institutions.  Let  any- 
one observe  an  assembly  of  French  peasants 
on  a  market-day.  All  equal,  all  alike,  all 
sharing  one  class  of  interests  and  passions, 
intolerant  to  excess  of  any  superiority  of  in- 
telligence, wealth,  or  power,  they  resemble 
the  atoms  of  which  a  floating  mass  may  be 
composed.  In  ordinary  times  their  lives  are 
industrious  and  contented.  But  they  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  an  emergency : 
they  are  governed  by  no  public  spirit  or 
sympathy  with  public  objects.*  Beyond 
their  own  narrow  field  of  vision,  they  see 
and  acknowledge  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  Government.  Such  a  people  is  trained 
to  live  under  an  absolute  authority ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, if  their  opinion  is  asked  on  the 
subject,  it  is  in  favour  of  absolute  authority 
that  their  votes  are  given.  Should  that  ab- 
solute authority  fail  in  the  discharge  of  the 
public  duties  devolved  upon  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  protect  such  a  people  from  anarchy 
or  subjugation.  The  life  of  man  is  so  short 
and  the  powers  of  a  single  generation  so 
limited,  that  it  is  only  by  adding  together 
the  efforts  of  several  generations  and  by  se- 
curing permanence  and  perpetuity  to  the  re- 
sults of  human  labour  that  great  institutions 
are  created.  Trusts  and  settlements  which 
give  permanence  to  family  property,  endow- 
ments, chartered  corporations,  and  hereditary 

*  To  cite  another  illustration  from  Auvergne. 
The  communal  or  parisli  roads  in  France  are 
made  by  the  commune,  wliicli  levies  so  many 
days'  statute  labour  on  its  own  members  for  the 
purpose.  In  Auvergne  the  communal  roads  are 
detestable,  sometimes  hardly  exist.  The  reason 
given  is  tliat  no  man  will  consent  to  tax  himself 
for  a  benefit  he  would  share  witli  his  neighbours. 
The  roads  made  by  tlie  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment are,  of  course,  excellent,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  control  of  the  peasantry. 


rank,  are  all  legal  contrivances  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  the  benefits^of 
labour  and  success.  They  give  strength  and 
stability  to  society  by  creating  interests  and 
powers  more  lasting  and  comprehensive  than 
those  of  the  present  time.  They  are  to  the 
moral  energy  of  man  what  mechanism  is  to 
force,  by  preserving  and  applying  what  it  can- 
not produce.  But  to  all  institutions  of  this 
permanent  nature,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is 
opposed.  It  views  with  a  jealous  and  hos- 
tile eye  everything  that  it  cannot  control. 
It  resists  permanent  and  collective  obliga- 
tions as  an  encroachment  on  the  unlimited 
personal  freedom  of  the  individual.  It 
therefore  weakens  the  traditional  elements 
of  society,  and  readily  sacrifices  the  past  and 
the  future  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  present.  By  one  system  men 
are  raised  to  the  power  and  duration  of  in- 
stitutions ;  by  the  other  institutions  are  re- 
duced and  contracted  to  the  individual 
weakness  of  man.  Democratic  power  is  an 
essential  and  useful  check  to  the  abuses  of 
authority,  but  it  is  a  feeble  or  violent  instru- 
ment of  government,  and  the  collective 
strength  of  a  nation  may  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished by  it. 

We  had  ah'eady  written  these  remarks, 
when  it  occurred  to  us  to  turn  to  a  half-for- 
gotten passage  in  which  M.  de  Tocqucville 
has  described  with  his  wonted  sagacity  the 
same  distinction,  and  traced  its  consequen- 
ces. The  page  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  ap- 
posite to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France,  that  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  our  own 
credit  for  originality  we  transcribe  it : — 

'  Aristocratic  institutions  have  the  effect  of 
closely  binding  every  man  to  several  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. As  in  aristocratic  communities 
all  the  citizens  occupy  fixed  positions,  one 
above  the  other,  the  result  is  that  each  of  them 
always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose  pa- 
tronage is  necessary  to  him,  and  below  himself 
another  man  whose  co-operation  he  may  claim. 
Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  are  therefore 
almost  ahiKays  closely  attached  to  something 
placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  they  are 
often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  in  those  ages  the  notion  of  human  fellow- 
ship is  faint,  and  that  men  seldom  think  of 
sacrificing  themselves  for  mankind ;  but  they 
often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men.  In 
democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  du- 
ties of  each  individual  to  the  race  are  much 
more  clear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  be- 
comes more  rare  ;  the  bond  of  human  affection 
is  extended,  bvit  it  is  also  relaxed.  Amongst 
democratic  nations  new  families  are  constantly 
springing  up,  others  are  constantly  falling 
away,  and  all  that  remain  change  their  con 
dition :  the  woof  of  time  is  every  instant 
broken,  and  the  track  of  generations  eff;iced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten  ;  of 
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those  who  will  come  after  no  one  has  any  idea  ; 
the  interest  of  man  is  confined  to  those  in 
close  propinquity  to  himself.  As  each  class 
approximates  to  other  classes  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifierent  and 
as  strangers  to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had 
made  a  chain  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  peasant  to  the  king :  demo- 
cracy bijeaks  that  chain  and  severs  every  link 
of  it.'  {Democracy  in  America,  2d  part,  2d 
book,  chap.  2.) 

Ap;aiii,  after  pointing  out  that  freedom, 
and  the  habitual  pei-formance  of  public  du- 
ties by  the  power  of  association,  as  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  only  correctives  of 
this  selfish  individualism  and  isolation,  M,  de 
Tocqueville  proceeds,  in  another  chapter  : — 

'  Aristocratic  communities  always  contain 
amongst  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  by  them- 
selves are  powerless,  a  small  number  of  power- 
ful and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can 
achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In 
aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  needjto  com- 
bine in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly 
held  together.  Every  wealthy  and  powerful 
citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  permanent  and 
compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he 
makes  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs. Amongst  democratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  citizens  are  independent  and 
feeble :  they  can  do  hardly  anything  by 
themselves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his 
fellow-men  to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They 
all,  therefore,  fa II  into  a  state  of  incapacity, 
if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help  one 
another.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries 
iiad  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  associate  for 
political  purposes,  their  indejjendcnce  would  lie 
in  great  jeopardy  ;  but  they  might  long  pre- 
serve their  wealth  and  their  cultivation : 
whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of 
forming  associations  in  ordinary  life,  civilisa- 
tion itself  would  le  endangered.  A  people 
amongst  which  individuals  should  lose  the 
power  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed, 
without  acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them 
by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into 
harha.rism.''  (Democracy  in  A7nerica,  2d  part, 
2d  book,  chap.  5.) 

This  last  sentence  states  with  admirable 
precision  the  whole  pith  of  our  own  argu- 
ment. 

Unhappily,  but  not  unexpectedly,  it  was 
in  these  debris  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  amongst  a  people  upon  which  democracy 
had  exerted  all  its  disintegrating  power, 
without  the  correcting  influence  of  freedom 
and  self-government,  that  Imperialism  struck 
root.  And  Imperialism  as  it  was  under- 
stood and  practised  by  the  late  Sovereign  of 
France,  aggravated  all  the  evils  of  demo- 
cracy and  indeed  lived  upon  them.  The  na- 
tion sank  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt 
personal  Government,  which  became  the  sole 


depository  of  power,  and  ])romised  the  peo- 
ple in  exchange  unbounded  matei'ial  ])ros- 
perity.  The  press  was  fettered.  The  right 
of  association  for  political  objects  was  de- 
nied. Even  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  was  purchased  at  the  price '  of 
higher  interests  and  proved  a  perishable 
commodity,  and  (to  quote  another  phrase  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville)  '  the  more  enfeebled  and 
incompetent  the  citizens  became,  the  more 
active  the  Government  was  rendered,  in  or- 
der that  society  at  large  may  execute  what 
individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish.' 
There  lay  the  delusion.  There  can  be  no 
strength  in  a  Government  other  than  the 
strength  of  the  nation  ;  and  if  the  nation 
sinks  in  energy,  morality,  and  independence, 
sooner  or  later  the  Government  must  share 
the  same  fate. 

No  example  of  this  truth  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  condition  of  the  French 
army  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  for  the  army 
is  the  youthful  strength  of  the  nation, 
trained  by  the  Government  itself  and  under 
its  immediate  control.  We  are  certain  that 
the  peasant  population  of  France  had  no 
desire  for  war.  They  knew  the  price  of  it 
too  well,  and  all  their  interests  and  tastes 
were  opposed  to  it.  If  a  j^^^biscite  could 
have  been  taken  on  the  question  the  votes 
would  have  been  ten  to  one  for  peace.  But 
they  were  powerless  even  to  make  known 
their  opinions  ;  utterly  powerless  to  check 
the  Government  in  its  course.  The  Emperor 
appears  to  have  supposed  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) that  the  army  did  wish  for  war  and 
was  prepared  for  it.  The  waming  voice 
which  had  come  from  the  ranks  in  the  last 
plebiscite  had  startled  and  alarmed  him. 
But  even  the  army  was  infected  by  the 
disease  which  had  struck  so  deep  into  the 
community — no  respect,  no  power  of  combi- 
nation, no  discipline,  luxury  among  the 
officers,  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  most 
of  whom  were  longing  to  return  to  their 
parental  fields.  Taken  from  the  population, 
the  army  shared  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the 
population  and  its  military  character  was  de- 
composed by  them.  In  no  other  manner 
can  we  account  for  the  unexampled  specta- 
cle of  the  rapid  dissolution,  after  two  or 
three  indecisive  battles,  of  large  bodies  of 
disciplined  troops. 

The  world  saw  in  1794  of  what  might  be 
capable  an  army,  hastily  raised,  but  burning 
with  the  fire  of  revolutionary  patriotism  and 
hurled  against  the  antiquated  battalions  of 
Germany.  But  nothing  difters  more  fr6m 
that  enthusiastic  and  victorious  levy  than 
the  late  amiy  of  France,  raised  by  the  conscrip- 
tion from  a  people  intent  on  their  own  in- 
terests, relaxed  by  a  long  peace,  trained  in 
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part  by  irrcQ-ular  warfare  against  the  tribes 
of  Africa,  officered  by  men  who  owed  every- 
thing to  their  mihtary  rank  and  had  no 
social  importance.  Seniority  is,  of  course, 
the  strict  rule  of  promotion  in  democratic 
armies.  The  consequence  was  that  all  the 
superior  officers  of  the  French  army  were 
elderly  men  ;  their  average  age  was  from  60 
to  64 ;  the  average  age  of  the  revolutionary 
generals  of  1794  was  30.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  supposed  that  the 
natural  valour  and  pugnacity  of  the  French 
soldier  would  break  forth  with  an  irresisti- 
ble impetus  in  face  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Rhme.  But  this  expectation  was  disap- 
pointed. The  dynamical  force  of  the  army 
was  wanting.  It  displayed  no  power  of  co- 
hesion ;  after  the  first  reverses,  the  defeated 
corps  collapsed  into  a  rabble  ;  acts  of  aston- 
ishing insubordination  marked  the  whole 
line  of  march;  and  at  the  last  extremity 
both  in  Sedan  and  Idetz,  there  was  no  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  the  heroic  alternative  of  des- 
perate, and  perhaps  unavailing  resistance. 
These  facts  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
past  history  and  character  of  the  French 
army,  that  we  cannot  but  infer  from  them 
that  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
nation  had  debilitated  the  army.  They  ap- 
pear not  to  be  the  same  race  of  men  as  those 
valiant  conscripts,  mere  boys,  of  1814,  who, 
in  numbers  not  exceeding  40,000,  barred 
the  road  to  Paris  against  the  Allied  armies  ; 
twice  broke  the  ranks  of  Bliicher ;  and 
nearly  decided  Schwarzenberg  to  desist  from 
the  invasion.  All  democratic  institutions  are 
possessed  by  an  intense  energy  at  their 
origin  and  commencement.  They  are  ani- 
mated by  popular  enthusiasm  and  revolu- 
tionar);-  power.  But  when  these  transitory 
elements  of  strength  wear  oft",  they  have  far 
less  of  tenacity,  perpetuity,  and  endurance 
tha-n  the  institutions  of  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  States.  This  observation  seems 
to  apply  to  their  military  as  well  as  to  their 
civil  condition.  Again,  no  armies  are  less 
likely  to  be  animated  by  an  intense  military 
spirit  than  those  which  are  raised  by  con- 


*  Even  in  point  of  numbers  it  would  seem 
that  the  armies  of  modern  France  have  not  in- 
creas  d  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population.  On 
the  1st  January,  1678,  says  M.  Camille  Rousset 
in  his  invahiable  '  Histoire  de  Louvois  '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  477),  Louis  XIV.  had  under  arms  279,610  men. 
The  population  of  France  probably  did  not  at 
that  time  exceed  seventeen  millions.  In  1870, 
with  a  population  of  forty  millions,  the  number 
of  'effective  French  troops  in  the  field  was  appa- 
rently not  much  greater  than  it  had  been  nearly 
two  centuries  before.  It  is  true  that  France  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  the  exhausting  levies  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  wars,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
the  population  declined. 


scription  from  a  people  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors. Every  recruit  joins  tlie  army  by  com- 
pulsion, not  to  seek  in  it  the  profession  of 
lais  choice,  but  in  obedience  to  the  law 
which  obliges  him  to  quit  his  natural  posi- 
tion in  life  for  several  years,  and  tears  him 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  own  or  his 
father's  homestead.  He  is  therefore  a  re- 
luctant soldier,  and,  far  from  regarding  the 
barrack  or  the  camp  as  his  home,  he  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to  his  village. 
The  conduct  of  the  French,  both  in  the 
field  and  as  prisoners  of  war,  warrants  the 
belief  that  these  feelings  had  more  weight 
with  them  than  the  passion  of  military 
glory  or  even  the  sense  of  military  duty. 
The  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  peasant 
proprietors  is  probably  beneficial  as  an  ele- 
ment of  peace,  but  it  certainlj^  does  not 
augment  the  military  power  of  the  State. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  late  reverses  of 
the  French  armies  have  inflicted  a  tremen- 
dous bfow  on  the  national  pride  of  the  peo- 
ple and  on  their  absolute  faith  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  their  arms.  But  this  shock  does 
not  appear  to  have  called  forth  a  correspond- 
ing eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
Everybody  has  noticed  with  surprise  the 
surrender  of  populous  towns  to  small  parties 
of  invading  horsemen.  The  enormous  lines 
of  communication  of  the  Prussian  armies 
have  seldom  been  assailed.  And  the  travel- 
lers who  have  crossed  France  during  the  war 
have  been  struck  by  the  submissive  acquies- 
cence of  the  peasantry  under  a  calamity 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  irresistible. 
We  know  very  well  what  they  feel.  We  can 
guess  the  fierce  execrations  with  which  they 
dog  the  track  of  the  invader.  But  personal 
and  local  interests  are  powerful  restraints  on 
national  action.  The  defence  of  Paris  is 
heroical,  and  amongst  the  gallant  chiefs  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  may  be  reckoned 
many  of  the  best  names  of  France ;  but  the 
general  attitude  of  the  people  has  hitherto 
been  that  of  despair  rather  than  of  enthusi- 
asm. ..^ 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Defence  and  to  the  nation, 
not  to  admit  that  prodigious  exertions  have 
been  made  to  repel  the  enemy,  not  without 
great  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  It  would 
be  ungracious  to  criticise  their  language,  or 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  actions,  un- 
der so  many  difficulties,  when  we  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
patriotism.  The  remarks  we  are  making  are 
not  aimed  at  any  particular  person  or  par- 
ties ;  but  at  the  general  tendency  and  result 
of  that  state  of  society  vvdiich  has  obtained 
the  mastery  over  France  by  the  Ptcvolution. 
Nothing  can  more  completely  illustrate  that 
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tendency  than  tlie  fact  that  in  a  supreme 
crisis  of  fate,  France  finds  herself  governed 
by  two  or  three  second-rate  lawyers,  who 
owe  their  notoriety  to  readiness  of  speech. 
The  country  has  been  fed  upon  falselioods, 
and  was  never  suffered  to  know  the  truth 
until  it  was  too  late  to  act  upon  it,  because 
there  was  no  man  bold  or  strong  enough  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  supreme  democracy, 
which  shares  with  absolute  kings  the  privi- 
lege of  being  approached  with  bated  breath 
and  flattered  into  ruin.  To  this  hour,  this 
poor  stricken  people  is  addressed  in  the 
language  of  courtiers,  as  if  its  ministers  and 
journalists  w'cre  its  slaves;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  who  will  assume  the  invidious  duty  of 
bi-eaking  the  spell. 

The  Government  of  National  Defence  in 
France  is  represented  by  two  men.  General 
Trochu  in  Paris  and  M.  Gambetta  at  Tours. 
No  man  has  a  higher  character  for  personal 
rectitude  and  virtue  than  General  Trochu. 
Unambitious,  he  has  never  sought  the  terri- 
ble responsibihty  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
him  ;  and  he  could  give  no  greater  proof  of 
patriotism  than  his  honest  resolution  to 
serve  his  country  and  to  defend  the  capital 
in  conjunction  with  men  whose  political 
opinions  have  nothing  in  common  with  his 
own.  Whatever  be  the  result,  he  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  duty.  We  doubt  not  that  he 
has  performed  a  most  arduous  task  with 
conscientious  devotion  ;  but  he  has  shown  no 
signs  of  the  inspiration  of  military  genius, 
and  nothing  in  his  past  life  had  given  him 
any  opportunity  of  displaying  it.  j\I.  Gam- 
betta is  a  man  of  a  diflereni?  mould.  He  has 
the  energy  of  revolutionary  times.  He  proba- 
bly shares  the  opinion — we  think  an  errone- 
ous one — that  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
was  saved  in  1794  by  the  violent  measures 
of  the  Terrorists  ;  and  though  we  believe  him 
to  be  entirely  free  from  their  execrable  in- 
difference to  bloodshed,  like  them  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  almost  any  means  of 
promoting  his  ends.  The  Terrorists  were 
men  who  believed  in  the  strength  of  violent 
governments,  and  who  held  very  cheap  the 
restraint  of  law.  In  the  name  of  liberty 
they  claimed  to  exercise  the  most  arbitrary 
and  unlimited  poAver.  This  race  of  politi- 
cians is  not  extinct  in  France.  In  some  of 
the  great  cities  they  are  formidable  by  num- 
bers, and  when  the  war  is  over  they  will 
still  present  a  formidable  obstacle  i.o  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  regular  government  in 
the  country.  The  first  step  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  such  a  government  would  evi- 
dently be  the  election  of  a  National  Assem- 
bly, empowered  to  re-constitute  the  State  on 
a  legal  basis.  To  that  measure,  however,  M. 
Gambetta    is   strongly    opposed.      He    has 


done  all  he  can  to  induce  his  colleaifues 
to  postpone  it.  He  apparently  distrusts  his 
own  ability  to  retain  the  power,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  mob  of  I'aris,  in  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  Fi-ance  ;  and 
he  prefers  to  exercise,  as  long  as  he  can,  a 
power  which  is  unlimited  because  it  has  no 
legal  character  or  basis.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  more  akin  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Republican  commissaires  of  the  first  Re- 
public than  M.  Gambetta's  inteiference  with 
the  military  commanders  who  still  remained 
to  France  :  and  his  language  throughout  has 
been  systematically  mendacious.  The  as- 
cendancy of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  Avho 
supplies  the  want  of  statesmanlike  wisdom 
by  declamatory  energy,  and  aspires  to  be  a 
Danton  without  the  scaffold,  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionary  state  of 
the  country.  He  too  is  a  child  of  1792, 
destined  probably  to  found  as  little  as  his 
predecessors,  and  not  to  equal  either  their 
momentary  greatness  or  their  unforgotten 
crimes. 

M.  Guizot,  in  whom  age  does  not  chill  the 
fervour  of  patriotism  or  shake  his  faith  in 
Parliamentary  government,  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defence,  in  which  he 
does  ample  justice  to  their  exertions  to  save 
the  country.  But  he  proceeds  in  these  re- 
markable terms : — 

'Beware  of  illusions :  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  of  yourselves,  you  are  not  equal  to 
your  task.  The  present  war  has,  and  can 
have,  for  us,  no  other  object  but  peace ;  and  you 
are  doubtless  well  aware  that  the  country  de- 
sires peace,  when  it  can  be  obtained  with  hon- 
our. But  the  enemy,  in  order  to  treat  for 
peace,  and  the  neutral  Powers,  in  order  to 
second  us  in  obtaining  it,  require  to  have  be- 
fore them  a  complete  and  effective  govermucnt, 
with  a  serious  prospect  of  duration,  and  one 
which  may  be  relied  on  to  execute  the  treaties 
it  may  sign.  You  have  neither  that  strength 
nor  that  character.  You  are  an  inconi])letc 
and  provisional  power.  You  have  even  been 
obliged,  by  the  investment  of  Paris,  to  cut 
your  government  in  halves — one  for  Paris,  the 
other  for  the  provinces ;  and  these  two  frac- 
tions of  government,  materially  severed  from 
each  other,  have  not  always  cxhibitcd-tlie  same 
political  aspect,  whatever  may  be  their  mutual 
goodwill :  the  spirit  of  order  predominates  in 
that  of  Paris  ;  the  spirit  of  concession  to  dis- 
order in  that  of  the  provinces. 

'  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  under  tliis  gov- 
ernment, by  reason  of  its  division,  tlie  most 
important  questions  are  decided — resolutions 
of  peace  and  war,  levies  of  the  people,  and  na- 
tional loans — by  one  or  two  persons  witliout 
debate,  without  publicity,  and  h\  the  sole 
authority  of  this  or  that  individual.  AVhat  is 
this  but  another  form  of  personal  government, 
without  responsibility  subject  to  the  control  of 
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debate,  and  without  any  pre-existing  securities 
to  the  country  ? 

'  Evidently  nothing  but  a  National  Assembly, 
freely  elected  by  the  whole  country,  can  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  imperfect,  so  irre- 
gular, so  precarious.  Such  an  assembly  can 
alone,  by  its  debates  and  its  decisions,  realise 
and  cover  at  the  same  time  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  in  power,  and  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  union,  the  support,  and  the 
strength  which  it  requires — requires  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  peace  and  for  war.  What  is 
now  desired,  what  is  now  demanded  of  the  Re- 
public, as  it  was  formerly  demanded  of  the 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  is  the  government  of 
the  nation  by  the  nation.  No  negotiation  can 
be  carried  on  without  it.  Where,  but  in  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  capable  of  transporting  itself 
to  any  part  of  the  territory  and  causing  the 
influence  of  its  presence  and  the  sound  of  its 
voice  to  be  everywhere  felt  and  heard — where 
else,  I  say,  shall  we  find  that  common  centre 
and  source  of  .action  necessary  to  give  eflfect  to 
the  will  of  the  nation  ?' 

We  cordially  concur  in  these  sentiments ; 
aud  we  would  fain  cherish  the  hope  which 
M.  Guizot  expresses  that  such  an  Assembly 
will  again  bring  forth  from  obscurity  into 
light  and  power  those  estimable  and  able 
men  who  once  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Government  of  France — men  who  are  not 
fitly  described  by  the  name  of  any  dynastic 
party,  but  who  are  at  once  conservative  and 
liberal,  asking  nothing  of  the  Government 
but  to  restore  peace  and  order,  the  authority 
of  .the  law,  and  a  certain  measure  of  free- 
dom. Unhappily,  M.  Guizot  himself  admits 
that  this  worthy  portion  of  the  community 
has  almost  always  shown  itself  too  timid  or 
too  submissive  to  oft'er  an  effectual  resistance 
to  those  who  either  trample  on  liberty  in 
the  name  of  order,  or  sacrifice  order  to  what 
they  term  libeiiy.  The  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  the  history  of 
the  conflict  of  these  two  extremes.  The 
juste  milieu^  as  M.  Guizot  perseveres  in  styl- 
ing his  own  party,  bas  fared  but  ill  between 
them.  And  even  now,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  given  at  some  length  in  this  article,  Ave 
entertain  but  a  faint  expectation  that  the 
moderate  and  intelligent  men  of  the  middle 
classes  w^ill  recover  strength  and  energy 
enough  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  grasp 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  violent.  Yet  that 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved  before  France 
can  be  restored  to  permanent  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  freedom. 

We  shall  now  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  from  these  phenomena, 
and  to  answer  as  they  please  the  questions 
— Is  not  France,  as  she  now  exists,  the  true 
child,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  of 
the  democratic  Revolution  of  1789  ?  Is  not 
her  present  failure  to  be  traced  to  permanent 


causes,  even  more  than  to  temporary  acci- 
dents, which  indeed  must  themselves  spring 
from  such  causes? 

But  ere  we  conclude  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  profound  sorrow  with  which  we 
witness  even  the  momentary  eclipse  of  the 
brightest  planet  in  our  system.  With  all 
the  faults  of  her  rulers  and  the  failings  of 
her  people,  France  remains  incomparably  the 
most  original,  ingenious,  and  vivid  of  the 
Continental  nations.  When  we  remember 
what  her  literature  has  done  for  the  world 
in  the  last  three  centuries ;  with  what  depth 
of  insight  and  keen  edge  of  discernment  she 
has  sounded  and  dispelled  a  host  of  errors ; 
with  what  sagacity  she  has  pursued  every 
path  of  scientific  research  ;  with  what  lively 
skill  she  has  popularised  the  arts ;  with  what 
energy  she  has  advocated  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  her  conquerors  of  the  hour  are  no 
more  worthy  to  be  named  beside  her,  than 
the  Macedonians  were  to  rival  the  glory  of 
Athens.  She  may  indeed  have  been  over- 
eager  to  assert  a  political  influence  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  influence  of  her  language,  of 
her  tastes,  of  her  genius,  of  her  sympathies, 
and  even  of  her  manners,  reached  and  will 
reach  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Volga. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  in  this  country  that 
the  joint  influence  of  France  and  England 
in  the  Western  Alliance  has  been  for  forty 
years  the  mainstay  of  the  Liberal  cause  in 
Europe.  'Paris,'  said  Lord  Palmerston  in 
one  of  his  happiest  moments,  '  is  the  pivot 
of  my  foreign  policy.'  It  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  generation  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong  toS'oot  out  those  sentiments  of 
mutual  aversion  and  hostility  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries  for  so  many 
ages.  That  alone  has  been  by  far  the  great- 
est and  most  important  fact  of  this  age,  for 
to  it  we  owe,  till  the  present  time,  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  peace  this  country  still 
enjoys.  In  that  period  of  time,  a  multitude 
of  difficult  questions  have  arisen.  They 
have  almost  all  been  solved  in  the  sense  de- 
sired by  the  Liberal  G'overnment  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  active  concun-ence  of 
France,  and  without  that  concurrence  we 
should  have  found  cm-selves  called  upon  to 
withstand  alone  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  which  has  been  almost  invariably 
opposed  to  ours.  Thus  it  was  that  Belgium 
was  constituted ;  that  by  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  tjie  succession  to  the  Crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  fixed  in  the  consti- 
tutional line ;  that  Greece  was  protected 
against  Russian  ascendancy ;  that  in  South 
America  the  River  Platte  was  opened  ;  that 
the  rights  of  European  nations  were  defended 
in  China  by  tlie  allied  armies,  and  commerce 
placed   under   the    guarantee    of    political 
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treaties ;  that  peace  was  restored  in  Syria ; 
that  the  great  contest  against  Russia  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Black  Sea  neutralised  by  the  Treaty 
of  1856  ;  that  the  independence  of  Italy  was 
established  by  the  arms  of  France,  but  with 
the  cordial  concurrence  and  moral  support 
of  this  country ;  and  that  our  own  commer- 
cial relations  with  France  were  opened  and 
extended  by  a  Treaty  which  has  been  a  bea- 
con of  free-trade  to  the  world.  During  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  far  from  taking  any  un- 
friendly advantage  of  our  difficulties,  France 
gave  her  cordial  goodwill  to  us  in  that  battle 
of  civilisation  against  barbarism.  During 
the  American  Civil  War  the  identical  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  two  States  was  strictly 
regulated  in  concert,  and  in  the  aftair  of  the 
'Trent'  France  declared  promptly  and  un- 
equivocally in  our  favour.  Nor  can  we  for- 
get in  this  enumeration,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries have  repeatedly  expressed  in  common, 
though  imfortunately  in  vain,  their  convic- 
tion that  the  destruction  of  Polish  national- 
ity has  been  the  cause  of  lasting  evils  to  the 
best  interests  of  Europe,  which  are  apparent 
in  the  politics  of  the  present  hour. 

Occasional  differences  of  policy  have  at 
times  arisen.  France*  stood  aloof  from  our 
Syrian  intervention  in  1840,  and  from  our 
proposed  Danish  pohcy  in  1864;  she  de- 
tached herself  from  us  in  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages and  the  Mexican  expedition.  We 
think  that  in  each  of  these  cases  she  was 
wrong;  but  these  diflerences  produced  no 
permanent  evil  results,  whereas  the  acts  of 
joint  policy  we  have  just  enumerated  stand 
and  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  In 
all  of  them  we  have  had  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  France.  We  have  not  had  the  co- 
operation, or  the  good  wishes,  of  any  other 
European  Power. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  if 
we  could  noAv  forget  these  mutual  services, 
which  do  honour  alike  to  the  Government  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  to  the  Governments  which 
preceded  him.  But  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  that  the  blow  which  has  struck 
down  France,  has  deprived  England  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  her  influence  abroad. 
The  maritime  streng-th  of  this  country,  when 
combined  with  the  military  strength  of 
France,  had  a  prestige  and  a  force,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  strongest  autocrat  of  Eu- 
rope, and  were  not  to  be  openly  resisted  by 
his  successors.  That  fortunate  combination 
is  for  the  present  paralysed  in  one  of  its 
limbs,  and  those  who  suffered  by  it  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  change.  Al- 
ready the  diminution  of  the  force  which 
supported  the  treaties  maintaining  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  been 
supposed  to  warrant  an  arrogant  demand  to 
set  them  aside.  It  is  presumed  that  public 
law  has  lost  its  authority,  since  the  aid  of 
France  can  no  longer  be  invoked  in  support 
of  it ;  and  whatever  power  Great  Britain 
may  put  forth  in  defence  of  what  she  con- 
ceives to  be  just  and  right,  she  has  for  the 
present  lost  the  support  of  her  most  efficient 
ally. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  is  past, 
France  has  still  the  moral  energy  to  carry  on 
this  great  contest  for  national  independence. 
Victory  is  the  prize  of  those  who  can  make 
v/ar  longest:  and  if  aught  of  her  ancient 
spirit  remains,  she  will  not  treat  as  long  as  a 
strano-er  treads  her  soil. 


Art.  II.— 1.    The  Life  of  Rossini.     By  11. 

SuTHERLAi'iD  Edwards.     8vo.     Loudou  : 

1869. 
2.     Memoires  de  Hector  Berlioz  ;    compre- 

nant  ses  Voyages  en  lialie,  en  AUemagne,, 

en  Bussie,  et  en  Angleterre.     Paris :  1870.. 

The    biographies    and    autobiographies   of 
musicians,    whether    creative    or   executive, 
make  up  a  group  of  books,  the  interest  of 
which  equals,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  outvie,, 
that  of  the  lives  of  artists  who  have  passed 
with  the  world  (and  not  altogether  causeless- 
ly) as  a  more  thoughtful  and  lettered  com- 
pany of  men, — the  painters.     To  name  only 
some  half  dozen  among   many  examples — 
there  are  few  pleasanter  works  of  their  class 
than  Gretry's  Memoirs,  which,  however,  are 
known  to  have  been  re-Avritten,  if  not  alto- 
gether written,  by  Marmontel.      Even   the 
oppressive  heaviness  of  Dr.  Jahn's  four  vol- 
umes cannot  extinguish  the  interest  of  Mo- 
zart's life,  v/ith  its  brilliant  opening,  its  reve- 
lations of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  fas- 
cinating natures  ever  bestowed  by  good  fairies 
on  a  genius,  and  its  melancholy  close.     Can- 
on Schmidt's  biography  of  Gluck — the  Bohe- 
mian forester's  child,  who  had  to,  struggle 
through  a  life  of  some  sixty  years  ere  his 
colossal  genius  expressed  itself  in  that  classi- 
cal yet  not  austere  fonn,  which  by  its  per- 
fection will  remain  to  be  a  model  so  long  as 
dramatic  music  shall  exist — is  full  of  charac- 
ter and  of  anecdotes  twenty  times  told ;  yet 
not  once  too  often.     Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  feuds  to  which  the  appearance  of  G luck's 
works  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  gave  rise  ; 
of  the  energetic  championship   by  him    of 
Marie-Antoinette  of  Austria,  his  countrywo- 
man ;  of  the  heat  with  which  the  most,  bril- 
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liant  wits  and  cncyclopfedists  marslialled 
themselves  on  his  side',  or  against  him  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  the  gentler  Piccini  ?  The  life  of 
Germany's  best  song  writer — the  irregular, 
uncouth,  and  magnificently  gifted  Schubert, 
whose  genius  is  "only  now  beginning  to  be 
understood — by  Herr  Kreissle  von  Helborn, 
translated  into  English,  with  wise  retrench- 
ments, by  Mr.  A.  Coleridge,  is  no  less  rich 
in  pictures  of  a  strange  and  singular  existence. 
We  ourselves  reviewed  not  long  ago  the  ro- 
mantic career  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  A 
more  individual  revelation  has  hardly  ever 
been  put  forth  than  the  autobiography  of 
Spohr — that  heavy  German  not  without  geni- 
us; shrewd  in  observation;  untiring  in  in- 
dustry, excellent  in  the  desire  to  gather 
manifested  by  him — but  portentous  in  the 
all-engrossing  self-importance,  which  com- 
fortably restricted  his  sympathies  to  his  own 
performances  and  triumphs.  And  who  is 
there,  whether  he  be  musical  or  unmusical, 
that  can  refrain  from  referring,  with  as  much 
affection  as  admiration,  to  Mendelssohn's  let- 
ters, which — even  in  the  mutilated  fonii  they 
must,  for  the  present,  wear  in  publication — 
can  hardly  be  overpraised  as  a  treasury  of 
wit,  wisdom,  poetical  enthusiasm,  pictorial 
clearness  of  touch,  admirable  common  sense, 
and  revelations  of  the  healthiest  home  affec- 
tions that  ever  beat  in  mortal  breast  ?  But 
these  can  only  be  adverted  to  briefly  and  in 
passing ; — the  present  task  being  to  offer 
some  notice  of  a  biography  and  an  autobio- 
graphy, each,  after  its  kind,  as  peculiar  and 
as  vivid  as  any  contained  in  the  library  de- 
voted to  Art,  with  its  manifold  and  significant 
forms  of  expression. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than 
the  works  and  fortunes  of  the  two  musicians 
here  to  be  considered.  Both  men  made  some 
stir  in  their  world  ;  the  one  as  a  real,  the  other 
-as  a  self-imagined,  man  of  genius.  The  life 
of  Rossini,  after  a  few  years  of  early  struggle, 
hardly,  it  may  be,  felt  as  a  hardship  by  "him, 
was  a  life  of  as  much  ease  and  enjoyment  as 
■one  poet  out  of  a  hundred  is  privileged  or 
permitted  to  lead.  His  singular,  almost  in- 
stinctive, clear-sightedness  enabled  him  to 
.avoid  most  of  the  sunken  rocks  on  which,  so 
to  say,  many  gifted  m'en  have  writhed  and 
perished.  His  happy  temperament,  not  with- 
out a  stroiig  tincture  of  indolence,  enhanced 
every  enjoyment  which  Fame,  Love,  and 
Fortune  could  minister.  As  we  shall  see,  he 
knew  how  to  grow  old  wisely.  The  life  of 
Berlioz  was,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
career  of  a  pretender,  passed  in  a  whirlwind 
of  corroding  ambition,  of  fierce  defiance  and 
arrogant  self-assertion  ;  a  life  not  denied  such 
good  chances  as  belong  to  a  more  genuine 
notoriety,  but  poisoned  by  overweening  vani- 


ty, passing  by  its  exaggeration  into  cynicism 
and  utter  despair.  The  record  of  this  by 
himself,  besides  being  a  book  psychological- 
ly curious,  is  one  of  painful  interest  and  in- 
struction to  any  youth  about  to  enter  the 
chequered  career  of  musical  efibrt  and  crea- 
tion. 

A  biography  of  Rossini,  such  as  shall  pos- 
sess permanent  literary  value,  is  a  book  still 
to  be  written.  The  inflated  yet  meagre 
sketch  by  M.  Stendhal,  pubhshed  while  the 
Pesarese  master  was  still  in  the  young  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  his  fame  as  a  composer 
— the  catch-penny  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  in  France  and  Germany,  the  silly 
art-novels  of  which  the  composer  has  been 
the  hero — rather  say,  the  ^dctim — are,  one 
and  all,  unsatisfactory.  The  newest  attempt, 
that  before  us,  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards 
is  ambitious  in  form,  but  has  very  little  value 
as  indicating  research,  or  shrewdness  and 
delicacy  of  musical  perception.  Further,  the 
author  has  been  strangely  neglectful  in  hurry- 
ing out  his  book.  The  misprints  contained 
in  its  pages  go  far  to  render  it  valueless  to 
anyone  who  cannot  correct  the  text,  or  inter- 
leave it  with  annotations.  Meanwhile,  the 
large  amount  of  floating  material,  existing  in 
the  form  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  and  cor- 
respondence, is  well  worth  the  labour  of 
being  brought  together  and  sifted.  Should _ 
this  be  ever  accomplished,  the  result  of  the 
effort  will  be  to  place  Rossini  as  a  man  of 
genius,  generosity,  culture,^and  intelligence, 
on  a  pedestal  far  higher  than  he  can  be  said, 
till  now,  to  occupy  in  public  estimation. 
He  Avas  sensual,  it  is  true ;  brimming  with 
farcical  humour;  too  little  scrupulous  in  ad- 
ministering the  comfort  of  false  praise  to 
those  who  beset  him  ;  but  that  he  had  strong 
serious  preferences  and  opinions,  a  width  of 
special  and  general  knowledge,  a  wealth  of 
generous  sympathy  with  all  true  fellow  musi- 
cians, are  truths  and  characteristics  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  approaching  him,  or  the  desire  of  study- 
ing him  closely  in  his  relations  with  ai"t  and 
society. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  since, 
by  the  publication  of  a  pedigree,  to  claim  for 
Ro&sini  the  honours,  such  as  they  are,  of  an- 
cestry. One  of  the  Russinis — to  follow  the 
old  spelling — was  governor  of  Ravenna  in 
the  16th  century.  The  heraldic  arms  on  the 
family  escutcheon  are  said  to  have  been 
made  up  of  three  stars,  a  hand  holding  a 
rose,  and  a  nightingale ;  picturesque  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  greatness  of  him  who  was 
to  ennoble  the  name.'  Gioacchino  was  bom, 
to  the  humblest  of  humble  fortunes,  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1792.  His  father  was 
merely  trumpeter  to  the  town  of  Pesaro  in 
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the  Romagna ;  liis  motlier,  who  had  a  beau- 
tiful voice,  sang  in  the  small  local  theatres. 
The  two  led  a  precarious,  wandering  life,  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  their  boy  was  ex- 
pected to  contribute.  At  the  early  age  of 
seven  years  he  played  the  part  of  second,  to 
his  father's  first,  horn  in  the  opera  orches- 
tras. At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  brought 
under  tlie  notice  of  Professor  Tesei,  of  Bo- 
logna, who,  for  two  years,  gave  him  lessons 
in  pianoforte-playing  and  singing ;  his  voice 
being  then  rarely  beautiful.  Wheu  he  was 
fourteen  he  directed  the  music  for  a  stroll- 
ing opera  company.  In  1807  he  returned 
to  Bologna, — there  studied  composition  un- 
der Padre  Mattei,  and  added  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  pianoforte  by  making  acquain- 
tance with  one  Prinetti,  an  eccentric,  half- 
mad  professor,  who  used  to  sleep  at  night  in 
the  town  arcades — propped  up  against  some 
wall,  and  who  pretended  to  play  the  scales 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  only  ;  in  this  the 
precursor  of  one  Herr  Haberbier,  whose  em- 
pirical freaks  of  the  kind  amused  our  Lou- 
don world  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  1808 
Rossini  was  selected,  as  the  best  student  in 
the  Lyceum,  to  write  the  show  Cantata  an- 
nually presented  to  the  public  by  the  estab- 
lishment. The  success  of  this — a  '  Piaiito 
d'Armonia  per  la  Morte  d'Orfeo' — led  to  his 
appointment  as  director  to  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  the  town  and  to  his  directing 
performances  of  Haydn's  '■  Creation'  and 
'  Seasons ;'  and  thence  to  his  intimacy  with 
the  composer's  symphonies  and  quartetts. 
Better  studies  for  a  modem  musician  could 
not  be  named ;  since  for  purity  of  style, 
limitless  variety  of  resource,  and  such  total 
absence  of  mannerism  as  provides  against — 
if  it  do  not  preclude,  imitation — they  are 
unrivalled.  Certain  biographers  of  the  trans- 
cendental or  sensational  schools,  who  will 
have  wonders  at  the  expense  of  truth,  have 
been  used  to  represent  Rossini  as  one  of 
those  heaven-born  men  of  genius  who  owe 
nothing  to  culture.  If  such  human  creatures 
there  be — an  assumption  which  may  be 
gravely  questioned — Rossini,  at  all  events, 
was  not  one  of  the  number.  He  retained 
everything  that  he  learned,  with  a  memory 
as  tenacious  as  his  readiness  of  comprehen- 
sion was  quick  and  piercing.  But  that  his 
studies  had  been  as  sound  as  they  were 
versatile  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  first  Italian  opera  produced  by  Ros- 
sini was  a  trifle  in  one  act,  '  La  Cambialc  di 
jSIatrimonio,'  given  at  the  Teatro  San  IMose 
of  Venice  in  the  year  1810.  His  last  work 
ox  the  kind  was  '  Semiramide,'  written  also 
for  the  'Sea  City'  in  1823.  More  than 
thirty  operas  were  written  in  the  interval, 
v.'ith  a  rapidity  which  is  all  but  miraculous. 


the  composer's  known  indolence  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  excellence  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  considered.  He  was  used  to  speak 
of  not  having  been  hun-ied  over  '  Semira- 
mide !'  because  it  took  him  only  some  thirty 
days  to  write  that  opera.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  was  at  work  for  Italy,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  right  to  employ  in  any  new 
production  the  best  pieces  of  music  which 
had  belonged  to  his  fonncr  operas  flung  out 
without  success  ;  and  the  pedants  and  small 
composers  jealous  of  his  fame,  on  this 
ground,  accused  him  of  having  '  w^ritten  him- 
self out ;'  a  charge  brought  against  every 
man  whose  creative  genius  is  prolific  ;— 
against  Handel  the  gorgeous  and  unscrupu- 
lous— and,  in  another  time  and  a  less  limit- 
ed world,  against  Scott,  ere  one  half  of  the 
novelist's  career  was  run. 

No  former  thirteen  years  of  musical  pro- 
duction for  the  stage  by  one  man  ever 
yielded  so  much,  to  dehght,  to  intoxicate, 
and  to  revolutionise  the  public  of  Europe  as 
Rossini's  operas.  The  swann  of  rival 
composers,  swept  away  by  the  force  of 
the  new  enchantment,  looked  on  it  with 
bitter  envy.  Only  two  among  them  may  be 
said  to  have  stood  their  ground.  One  of 
these  was  Pacini,  who  died  recently  at  a 
patriarchal  age,  having  poured  forth  hosts 
of  productions  in  every  style  and  form ; — 
among  the  last  and  most  ambitious,  his 
Symphony  a  few  years  ago  written  for  the 
solemnity  at  Florence,  when  Dante  was  com- 
memorated aiid  his  statue  was  placed  in 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce.  The  other  was 
Mercadante,  still  living,  whose  best  works, 
though  more  carefully  composed  than  Pa- 
cini's, and  showing  worthier  aspirations, 
rarely  rise  above  a  certain  ample  and  stately 
mediocrity,  and  whose  less  good  contribu- 
tions are  at  once  vapid  and  heavy.  Doni- 
zetti and  Bellini  and  Signor  Verdi  belong 
to  another  dispensation,  if  not  to  a  later 
period.  Both  Pacini  and  Mercadante, 
throughout  their  long  prolific  career,  traded 
on  Rossini's  forms — amplifying  or  varying 
them,  as  Rossini  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Mosca's  and  Paiir's — but  adding  little  or  no- 
thing original  to  the  singer's  library. 

There  ai'e  amateurs  of  all  countries  still 
extant  who  can  distinctly  remember  the 
commotion  caused  by  the  outburst  of  a  ge- 
nius so  audacious  and  so  fascinating  as  Ros- 
sini's. The  cant  of  criticism  was  in  some 
small  degree  justified  by  licenses  and  slips 
of  the  pen  which  could  be  cited  in  his  hasti- 
ly improvised  scores;  but  it  Avas  embittered 
beyond  its  wont  by  personal  narrowness  and 
envy,  not  in  England  only,  but  also  on  the 
Continent.  Spiteful  and  gross  attacka 
aaainst   the  sorcerer    who    was  turning   so 
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many  heads  and  melting  so  many  hearts 
— by  the  pedants  and  the  pedagogues,  who 
ordered  their  judgments  as  they  had  made 
their  works  on  Hhe  principle  of  the  pyra- 
mid,'  were    circulated   by    the    thousand. 

What  did  they  all  avail  ?  The  writers  only 
fevered  and  weakened  themselves,  and  fur- 
ther confused  every  one's  perceptions  of 
what  is  old  and  what  is  new — of  right  and 
of  wrong — by  their  forcibly  feeble  attempts 
to  arrest  the  course  of  a  triumph  which 
was  irresistible.  The  composer,  who  could 
afford  to  be  careless  of  jealousies  in  pro- 
])ortion  as  he  was  rich  in  resources,  heeded 
little  the  heavy  noise  made  by  his  disap- 
pointed contemporaries  and  his  stupid  cri- 
tics,— and  went  his  own  way. 

What  was  worse — this  wicked  impene- 
trable being,  Avho  was  driving  Dulness  and 
Envy  into  bilious  frenzies,  had  been  endow- 
ed also  by  partial  Nature  with  a  handsome 
i5iesence,  a  shrewd  wit,  and  that  tongue  of 
a  charmer,  which  few  women  whose  world 
he  frequented  were  able  or  cared  to  resist. 
His  gallantries  were  countless;  and,  after 
he  had  added  celebrity  to  his  other  fascina- 
tions, it  may  be  said  without  scandal  that 
they  were  courted  wherever  he  went.  He 
was  married  twice ;  his  first  marriage  se- 
cured to  him  an  ample  competency.  La 
C'olbran,  then  reigning  as  Sultana  of  the 
Theatre  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  had  amassed 
money  there.  She  was  a  magnificently  hand- 
some woman,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  in  her  best  days  a  grand  and  accom- 
plished singer.  For  her  the  best  and  most 
ambitious  of  Rossini's  Italian  operas  v/ere 
written.  The  money  in  her  purse,  and  the 
gains  reaped  in  England  during  a  visit  made 
in  the  luxurious  times  of  George  IV.,  who 
distinguished  the  artist  with  the  most 
marked  courtesies  and  favours,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fortune  subsequently  largely  aug- 
mented, during  Rossini's  residence  in  Paris, 
by  his  labours  for  the  Grand  Opera.  On 
the  death  of  Madame  Colbran  Rossini,  the 
composer  mamed  again.  Of  this  marriage, 
the  lady  being  stih  living,  it  would  not  be 
decorous  to  speak ;  save  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  confidence  and  aftection  con- 
firmed by  the  composer's  testamentary  dis- 
position of  his  fortune.  This,  on  his  widow's 
decease,  will,  with  some  exception,  ultimate- 
ly revert  to  Rossini's  native  town  Pesaro, 
for  the  foundation  of  a  music  school.  It 
is  characteristic  that  the  clause  of  the  will 
in  which  the  bequest  is  prescribed,  enjoins 
that  the  holders  of  certain  endowed  scho- 
larships shall  be  selected  and  rewarded  in 
proportion  as  they  display  instincts  for  me- 
lody. 

Trait  upon  trait  could   be  laid  together. 


anecdote   after    anecdote    told,   letter  after 
letter  cited,  and  still  the  portrait  of  one  of 
the  most  representative  men  of  his  country 
and    of  our    time  would    be     left  incom- 
plete.    One  or  two  marking  facts,  however, 
may  be  put  on  record.     Wliile  Rossini  was 
exquisitely  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
luxury  purchaseable  by  money,  he  was  any- 
thing  but   greedy    of   gain.     Higher   sums 
have    been   realised   in    this    country  by  a 
single  waltz  tune,  nay,  by  one  of  those  miser- 
able amateur  English  ballads,  Avliich  English 
artists  of  worth  have  dishonoured  themselves 
by  singing  for  hire,  than  by  any  one  of  the 
operas  produced  by   Rossini  before  he   ar- 
rived in  Paris.     And  yet  the  list  of  these 
includes  '  Tancredi,'  '  II  Barbiere,'  '  La  Cene- 
rentola,'  '  La    Donna    del    Lago,'  '  Zelmira' 
(to    our    thinking,  his  Italian  masterpiece), 
'  La  Gazza  Ladra/  '  Mosc,'  '  Otello,'  and  '  Se- 
miramide.'     His  physical  indolence  was   as 
great    as    his   mental    activity.       His  'Bar- 
biere' was  written  by  him  during  a  few  days 
passed  by  him,  in  bed — under  pressure  and 
in  presence  of  the   artists  who  were  to  ap- 
pear in   the   opera.     Some   of  Ms    onginal 
nmsic  is  irretrievably  lost,  including  an  over- 
ture in  the  Spanish  style.  Tliis  was  replaced 
by  the  present  prelude,  which  had  already 
done   duty  in  one  or  two  previous  operas. 
Rossini  was  a  keen  lover  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table;  he  cherished  the  superstitions 
of  the  Italian  folk,  and  feared  the  Evil  Eye. 
He  feared  railways  still    more ;    and  when 
he   removed  himself  for  the   last  time  from 
Italy  to  Paris,  he  insisted  on  being  dragged 
through  the   long  journey  in   a   carriage  as 
safer  than  and  therefore  preferable  to  the 
new-fangled  mode  of  conveyance.     Lie  was 
at  once  cultivated  and  ignorant — petty  and 
noble,  sensual  yet  simple — a  man  of  wonder- 
ful  acuteness,  yet   free    from    disguise  ;  in 
brief,  as  brilliant  an  example  of  conti'adic- 
tions  existing  in  the  same  human  being  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen.     Not  content  Avith 
being  conversant  with  the  past  music  of  all 
styles  and  countries,  he  was  to  the  last  will- 
ing, nay  eager,  to  make   acquaintance  with 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  world  from  which 
he  had  retired,  and  he  expressed  his  sympa- 
thy  or   antipathy   with    a  direct   clearness 
there  was  no  misunderstanding.     Certain  of 
his  opinions  recorded  were  curious  examples 
of  prejudice.     He  was  used  to   speak  con- 
temptuously of   Bach,  as  a   tiresome  fugue 
WTiter,  little  foreseeing,  it  may  be,  the  pain- 
ful eftbrts  in  that  form  of  composition  which 
he  was  about  to  introduce  in  his  last  Mass ; 
but  he  enjoyed  and  revered  Handel.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  Mozart  knew  no  bounds ;  he 
appreciated  Beethoven  and  Weber  and  Men 
delssohn  as  they  deserved. 
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In  Lis  intercourse  with  other  musicians,  in 
the  assistance  of  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors by  counsel,  sympathy,  and  time,  not 
seldom  wasted  on  the  ungrateful  and  un- 
worthy, Rossini  was  shrewd,  generous,  cor- 
dial, and  patient.  When  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Paris,  -he  was  resolute  in  bringing 
forward  Meyerbeer  as  a  stage  composer ; 
and,  though  that  astute  and  unscrupulous 
Prussian  virtually  displaced  him  at  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris,  the  two  men,  if  not  precisely 
sincere  friends,  remained  on  cordial  terms  so 
long  as  their  lives  lasted.  It  may  be  added 
that  Meyerbeer  did  not  repay  Ptossini's 
kindness  after  the  fashion  recommended  by 
Benjamin  Franklin — namely,  by  giving  cor- 
responding encouragement,  in  his  turn,  to 
younger  artists.  Kossini  was  prescient, 
acute,  and  kindly  in  doing  justice  to  the 
brilliant  genius  of  M.  Auber.  He  loved 
Bellini — the  composer  who  may  be  said,  by 
the  operas  '  Sonnambula '  and  '  Norma,'  to 
have  thrust  him  from  the  Italian  stage — as 
though  the  young  Sicilian  had  been  his  son. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  hundred  new  Italian 
composers  w^hose  presumption  keeps  pace 
with  their  impotence,  requesting  him  to  ac- 
cept the  dedication  of  a  new  '  Barbiere,'  and 
hoping  that  no  offence  would  be  taken  at 
the  attempt.  To  Signer  dell'  Argine's  mo- 
dest petition  the  master  wrote  an  answer 
paternal  in  its  indulgence,  fraternal  in  its 
courtesy  : — acceding  to  the  request,  and  re- 
calling how,  in  his  own  youth,  he  had  ven- 
tured to  treat  the  same  subject,  though  that 
might  have  been  thought  occupied  and 
closed  by  Paisiello's  popular  opera.  It  was 
admirable  to  see  with  what  an  electric  readi- 
ness Rossini,  when  an  old  man,  yet  not  in- 
different to  the  concerns  of  others,  could 
point  out  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in 
any  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  ;  with 
what  justice  he  could  suggest  the  remedy 
needed,  no  matter  what  the  style  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  Never  was  praise  more 
exquisite  in  its  discrimination,  never  was 
blame  less  mortifying  in  its  sincerity,  than 
his. 

'For  years,'  writes  a  great  singer  and  musi- 
cian, who  has  long  disappeared  from  the  scene 
of  her  successes,  '  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  his  friendship — steadily  shown  to 
me  as  an  artiste— in  advice  and  help.  But  in 
this,  Rossini  was  equally  generous  to  all  musi- 
cians of  every  nation  ;  and  he  made  so  light  of 
these  favours  that  many  seemed  to  forget  that 
they  were  such.  Never  was  there  a  man  more 
simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners.  He  was 
at  once  quiet  and  cheerful ;  as  delightful  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  as  to  men  and  women 
of  the  world  having  talents  different  from  his 


own.  His  wit  and  satire,  though  keen,  were  so 
polished  as  seldom  if  ever  to  offend,  unless  it 
were  the  over-pretentious,  lie  had  a  sweet  and 
equal  temper  even  under  provocation,  and  a 
gratitude  amounting  almost  to  religion,  for  any 
favour,  great  or  small,  by  which  lie  conceived 
himself  to  have  benefited.' 

Of  course,  acting  as  Rossini  did,  from  im- 
pulse rather  than  principle,  and  revelling  in 
the  consciousness  of  humours  which  might 
kindle  antipathies,  this  great  genius  was 
sometimes  unjust  in  his  judgments — too 
often  insincere  in  his  commendations.  As 
an  instance  of  his  injustice,  he  Avas  wont  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  greatest  female 
dramatic  singer  of  our  time — Pasta — dwell- 
ing ungenerously  on  the  natural  defects 
which  not  even  her  indomitable  genius  could 
wholly  subdue,  and  forgetting  the  splendour 
of  interpretation  which  she  had  thrown  into 
his  works.  There  has  been  no  Tancrcdi  or 
Semir amide  like  herself.  This  prejudice 
was  made  all  the  more  unpardonable  by  the 
indiscriminate  bounty  of  his  toleration. 
Clamorously  beset  as  he  was  by  all  manner 
of  musical  empirics  and  pretenders,  and, 
whether  from  good  nature  or  from  indolence, 
unwilling  to  refuse  access  to  anyone,  Rossini 
gave  out  written  praise  with  a  facility  un- 
worthy of  a  real  artist  and  an  honest  man. 
He  was  wont  to  say  in  explanation,  that 
none  of  those  v/hom  he  addressed — already 
acquainted  with  his  cypher — could  fail  to 
distinguish  between  such  words  of  course  as 
warrant  nothing,  and  such  credentials  as  in- 
dicate real  value.  But  his  insincerity  bore 
hard  on  the  poor,  self-deceived,  pretending 
creatures,  whose  belief  in  the  recommenda- 
tion was  as  implicit  as  their  after  disappoint- 
ment must  necessarily  be  cruel.  A  collection 
of  his  testimonials  would  be  a  curious  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  Art — one  far 
more  humiliating  to  the  giver  than  to  his  re- 
cipients. It  is  sad  but  true  that  in  no  social 
transactions  of  daily  recurrence  are  duty  and 
responsibility  so  unscrupulously  overlooked 
— by  men,  too,  who  would  recoil  with  ab- 
horrence from  every  thought  of  double- 
dealing — as  in  the  writing  of  such  false  let- 
ters of  credit. 

Thus  much  of  the  man.  Of  the  musician 
and  his  works  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  owing 
to  what  may  be  called  the  confusion  which 
marked  his  artistic  life,  especially  at  the  time 
when  he  was  throv,dng  out  inspiration  after 
inspiration  without  effort  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  hour.  It  would  be  dilhcult,  probably 
impossible,  to  draw  out  a  correct  and  chro- 
nological catalogue  of  Rossini's  Italian  ope- 
ras ;  and  the  task,  if  completed,  would  de- 
stroy those  theories  of  ripening  and  develop- 
ment which  critics  of  a  certain  order  love  to 
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build  up  and  lay  hold  upon.  An  instance  or 
»two  may  be  given  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready cited.  It  is  known  that  an  early  Ora- 
torio, '  Giro  in  Babilonia,'  furnished  a  chorus 
to  '  Aureliano  in  Palmyra,'  which  afterwards 
took  the  form  of  AlmavivcCs  opening  air  in 
'  II  Barbiere.'  One  of  the  same  forgotten 
works  contained  the  germ  of  that  stupendous 
finale  to  '  Moise  ' —  the  French  '  Mose,' 
which,  as  an  example  of  climax,  rising  by 
degrees  till  a  final  delirium  of  excitement  is 
arrived  at,  stands  alone  and  supreme  among 
a  thousand  similar  pieces  of  musical  effect 
and  passion.  Several  of  Rossini's  operas 
must  have  died  and  made  no  sign,  and,  in 
any  event,  have  been  inexcusably  overlooked 
by  his  biographer.  Among  these  was 
'  Bianca  e  Faliero,'  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
tains a  duet  in  his  most  stately  and  florid 
style,  and  a  quartett  with  chorus,  '  Ciel  il  mio 
labbro,'  only  outdone  in  vigour  and  progres- 
sive brilliancy  by  the  finale  from  '  Moise,' 
ust  referred  to.  Of  Rossini's  cantatas, 
most  of  them  produced  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  for  some  temporary  purpose,  and 
the  best  thoughts  of  which  may  have  been 
used  later  in  more  substantial  works,  no  com- 
plete list  exists. 

His  manner  of  working  has  been  censured 
as  dishonest  and  careless,  savouring  of  indo- 
lence and  contempt  of  his  public.  That  he 
appropriated  from  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers whatever  form  or  phrase  struck  his 
fancy  is  not  to  be  denied.  As  has  been 
said,  he  had  no  scruple  in  improving  one  or 
two  marked  rhythmical  phrases,  first  indi- 
cated in  the  overtures  of  that  arch-intriguer 
Paer.  !Mosca,  a  second-rate  composer,  now 
entirely  forgotten  save  by  the  title  of  one  of 
his  operas,  '  I  due  Prctendenti  delusi,'  used 
to  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  crescendo, 
subsequently  used  to  excess  in  Rossini's  ope- 
ras. But  most  men  prodigal  in  musical 
productiveness  and  rich  in  their  own  genius 
have  been  thus  unscrupulous.  Handel's  ha- 
bits of  wholesale  unblushing  appropriation 
are  well  known.  Mozart,  the  afiluence  of 
whose  invention  and  science  is  almost  unpa- 
ralleled, could  borrow  from  Gluck's  ballet 
of  '  Don  Juan '  the  supernatural  music  in 
the  cemetery  scene  of  '  Don  Giovanni,' 
AVeber  has  been  accused  of  pillaging  a  for- 
gotten composer  Buhner,  who  perished  in 
misery  and  madness  brought  on  by  disor- 
derly conduct.  The  reminiscences,  probably 
unconscious  ones,  which  Mendelssohn's 
works  contain  could  be  numbered  by  scores. 
Meyerbeer  reproduced  'Paddy  Carey,'  an 
Irish  national  air,  in  the  orgie  which  closes 
'  Le  Prophete,'  Haydn  and  Beethoven  are 
probably  the  only  two  composers  that  could 
be  named  who  owed  little  or  no  inspiration 


to  anyone  save  themselves.  It  is  only  the 
narrow-minded,  who  find  it  easier  to  note 
coincidences  of  fancy  than  to  comprehend 
and  set  forth  individualities  of  style,  that 
can  dwell  on  these  admitted  truths  in  a 
grudging  spirit.  Let  them  be  made  the 
most  of,  and  the  drawback  on  the  glory  of 
the  masters  of  art  is  too  small  to  be  worth 
counting.  There  is  enough  originality  in 
the  introductions  to  Rossini's  overtures — 
such  as  those  to  'L'ltaliana,'  '  II  Barbiere,' 
'  La  Gazza,'  '  Tancredi,'  *  Le  Siege  de  Go- 
rinthe,'  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  to  compensate  for 
all  the  plagiarisms  and  appropriations  which 
the  bilious  and  pedantic  have  magnified  into 
monstrous  sins  against  good  faith  and  true 
art. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  so  soon 
as  a  position  of  settled  importance  and  dig- 
nity was  insured  to  Rossini,  rescuing  him 
from  all  the  shifts  and  necessities  of  a  preca- 
rious life — so  soon  as  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris — he 
began  to  finish  his  compositions  with  scrupu- 
lous self-respect.  Tliis  his  operas  '  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe,'  a  reconsideration  of  '  Maometto 
Secondo,'  '  Le  Gomte  Ory,'  in  which  the  oc- 
casional piece  written  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  and  represented  by  such  a  galaxy 
of  artists  as  could  not  now  be  gathered  were 
the  world  of  singers  ransacked,  was  adapted 
and  perfected  for  the  stage,  his  '  Moise,'  and, 
most  of  all,  his  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  attest. 
None  of  these  new  scores  are  chargeable 
with  borrowed  matter.  But  their  maker 
confided  in  his  special  musical  genius  too  ar- 
rogantly :  he  heeded  too  little  what  he  set — 
nay,  it  has  been  said,  he  absolutely  turned 
away  from  subjects  in  which  the  dramatist 
might  have  shared  honours  with  the  musi- 
cian, and  to  such  a  forcible  tragedy  as  '  La 
Juive  ' — perhaps  the  best  serious  opera  book 
in  being — preferred  the  '  Guillaume  Tell '  of 
M.  Jouy,  in  which  the  inspiriting  Swiss 
legend  was  only  rescued  from  utter  nullity 
and  dulness  by  the  ingenious  counsels  and 
suggestions  of  a  refined  and  poetical  opera- 
siiiger,  Adolphe  Nourrit.  His  habit  of  mis- 
taken selection  is  only  an  expression  in  an- 
other form  of  the  insolence  of  Catalani's 
husband,  who  demanded  for  the  formation 
of  an  opera  merely  '  my  wife  and  five  or  six 
puppets.'  The  music  was  to  supersede  the 
story — to  make  the  acting  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary interest.  In  his  generation  Bellini  was 
— and  later,  Signor  Verdi  has  been — far 
wiser  and  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  themes  for  the  stage. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  though 
Rossini  entirely  withdrew  from  the  theatre 
— whether  from  pique  or  self-knowledge  it 
matters  little — he  amused  himself  diligently 
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by  composition.  One  or  two  of  the  works 
tlius  produced,  snch  as  the  '  Stabat '  and  the 
'  Soirees  Napolitaines,'  may  be  included  in 
the  list  of  his  best  writings.  Not  so  his 
attempts  at  pianoforte  music ;  these  arc 
flavourless  and  ineti'ective,  betraying  timidity 
and  inexperience.  The  latest  public  oftering 
presented  during  his  lifetime  was  a  '  Chant 
des  Titans,'  written  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  Paris  and  not  heard  of  since.  The 
'  Solemn '  or  '  Little '  Mass,  with  the  strange 
cynical  dedication  originally  prefixed  to  it 
by  him — though  it  was  touched  and  re- 
touched by  him  during  many  later  years — 
is  somewhat  flat  and  laboured  as  compared 
with  most  of  his  music.  But  a  like  character 
may  be  applied  to  most  of  the  later  efFoiis 
of  men  who  were  originally  the  most  facile 
and  fertile  in  the  production  of  their  ideas. 
When  they  have  ceased  to  be  spontaneous 
— when  they  pause  to  weigh,  to  measure,  to 
reconsider — they  have  too  often  lost  power, 
without  arriving  at  anj'-  solid  excellence 
sufhcient  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of 
a  languid  inspiration. 

Such  are  a  few  among  the  many  charac- 
teristics, whether  he  be  considered  as  an 
artist  or  as  a  man,  which  distinguished  the 
greatest  composer  for  the  musical  stage 
whom  Italy  has  ever  produced.  The  justice 
of  the  future  will  not  be  wanting  to  Rossini 
and  to  his  works,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  far  wider  and  deeper  than  pedants 
have  admitted  or  superficial  admirers  have 
dreamed.  Their  vogue,  for  the  moment, 
has  largely  gone  by,  because  they  contain 
too  much  of  what  is  sensuous  and  perish- 
able, and  because  the  conditions  of  musical 
execution  have  changed ;  but  that  the  Mas- 
ter's fame  will  last  so  long  as  Music  lasts, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  studies 
the  chronicle  of  art  and  its  achievements 
with  honesty  and  genial  sympathy  for  every- 
thing tliat  is  good  after  its  kind. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  as  painfully  in- 
teresting a  book  as  the  library  of  Autobio- 
graphy contains ;  and  to  consider  the  story 
of  a  man's  life,  told  by  himself  with  such 
an  agony  of  self-exaltation  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  withhold  pity,  akin  though  that  be 
to  contempt.  There  is  no  want  of  vivacity 
in  the  narrative — but  a  prevailing  want  of 
veracity,  such  as  must  always  distinguish 
Vi'orks  professedly  written  for  eff"ect.  Like 
other  egotists  who  have  accused  themselves 
of  vices  in  which  they  indulged  at  the  ut- 
most sparingly,  Berlioz  had  no  disinclination 
to  parade  the  prejudices  and  the  extrava- 
gances which  marked  his  feverish  career,  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  exaggeration  before  his 
own  small  talents — being,  in  his  own  fancy. 


another  Lara,  another  Childe  Harold;  one 
of  those  chartered  beings  whose  mystical 
supremacy  and  power  are  to  strike  astonish- 
ment into  the  hearts  of  men — a  musician 
deriding  such  old  pedants  having  pauncjics 
(the  coarse  phrase  is  his,  not  ours)  as  Bach 
and  Handel — the  superior  to  Mozart,  the 
equal  of  Weber,  the  continuer  of  Beethoven ; 
a  man  playing  an  artist's  part  who  led  a 
stormy,  defiant,  and  not  very  honourable 
life,  chequered  by  some  flashes  of  success, 
corroded  by  unjustified  ambitions  and  jea- 
lousies and  violent  passions — to  be  closed  in 
misery  pitiable  to  contemplate — in  a  death 
which  no  one  lamented — in  a  grave  which 
no  pilgrim  will  visit  as  a  shrine. 

The  key  to  the  unlovely  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  Berlioz  may  be  found  in 
the  portrait  which  faces  the  title-page  of 
these  public  confessions.  In  this,  as  in  the 
well-known  likeness  of  Cowpel*,  may  be  read, 
by  anyone  versed  in  physiognomy,  the  signs 
of  mental  distemperature,  the  story  of  a 
sword  wearing  out  its  scabbard.  Were  not 
some  such  interpretation  of  the  kind  to  be 
accepted,  the  impression  produced  by  this 
book  in  respect  to  its  writer  would  be  simply 
odious. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  the  year  1803 
at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre,  a  small  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere.  His  father  was  a 
physician ;  like  many  of  his  profession,  a 
liberal — not  to  say  a  free-thinker;  a  good 
and  just  man,  somewhat  addicted  to  opium- 
eating.  His  mother  was  a  devotee,  who 
did  her  utmost  to  train  up  the  boy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life  her  prayers  appeared 
to  be  answered.  Her  son  received  im- 
pressions of  mystic  solemnity,  not  without 
their  sensuous  beauty,  which  never  utterly 
wore  out.  But  a  spirit  of  rebellion  soon  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself.  He  flung  off  the  yoke 
of  Superstition — he  learned  what  he  pleased 
and  how  he  pleased.  Although  he  was  moved 
to  hysterical  enthusiasm  by  certain  passages 
in  the  classic  poets,  such  as  the  tragedy  of 
Dido's  fate  told  in  the  '  ^Encid,'  his  princi- 
pal delight  was  in  books  of  travel  and  wild 
adventure  among  savage  people,  and  in 
shadowing  out  discoveries  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  hero. 
But  these  violent  desires  and  delights  were 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Before 
Hector  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen, 
the  boy  imagined  himself  to  be  furiously  in 
love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Estelle  Gautier; 
and  the  throes  and  fevers  of  this  fancy  are 
recorded  in  paragraphs  which  have  a  sus- 
piciously '  false  air '  of  similar  confessions 
by  Rousseau  and  Byron.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  stirrings  of  a  more  real  passion 
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had  made  tliernselves  felt  within  him.  His 
father,  who  determined  that  he  should  be 
a  physician,  bribed  him  to  study  osteology 
and  anatomy  by  the  somewhat  illogical  pre- 
sents of  a  flageolet,  a  flute,  and  later  a 
guitar.  But  the  boy  sate  up  at  night 
secretly  to  study,  without  a  master,  Rameau's 
treatise  on  harmony,  and  to  put  down  notes, 
as  other  boys  have  done  before  and  since, 
fondly  imagining  them  compositions.  No 
matter ;  he  was  to  be  forced  into  medicine. 
His  sentimental  disgust  to  all  the  needful 
studies  and  physically  revolting  experiences 
which  must  be  mastered  ere  medical  still  is 
reached,  is  dwelt  on  by  Berlioz  in  his  most 
spasmodic  manner.  We  have  a  right  to 
question  its  sincerity;  observing  as  we  do 
in  later  pages  of  the  boolc,  how  he  may  be 
said  to  have  gloated  over  details  which  could 
have  been  recorded  by  no  man  having  with- 
in him  one  touch  of  human  delicacy — one 
spark  of  that  real  reverence  with  which  the 
anguish  of  Life  and  the  repose  of  Death 
should  be  regarded.  Nothing  (to  cite  one 
instance)  can  be  imagined  more  coarsely 
revolting  than  the  passage  describing  the 
exhumation  and  burial  in  the  same  grave  of 
his  two  wives. — Among  other  of  his  col- 
lected writings  is  an  attempt  at  an  art-novel, 
'Euphonia,'  the  catastrophe  of  which  is 
needlessly  brutal,  and  ghastly  in  no  common 
degree;  such  as  could  only  have  suggested 
itself  to  an  imagination  thoroughly  depraved. 
And  yet  throughout  his  autobiography  Ber- 
lioz parades  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  impulsiveness  of  feeling  and 
perception — too  nobly  sensitive  to  be  happy, 
or  to  succeed  as  the  callous  herd  are  content 
to  do. 

Berlioz  Avas  sent  up  to  Paris  to  study 
Physic  on  a  scanty  allowance.  It  was  per- 
haps hoped  that  the  scantiness  of  the  home 
subsidies  on  which  he  was  to  live  and  study 
might  prevent  the  aberrations  so  sincerely 
dreaded  by  his  father,  so  superstitiously  by 
his  mother.  But  the  reckoning  was  as  vain 
as  are  most  reckonings  of  the  kind.  Ber- 
lioz neglected  the  dissecting-room  for  the 
*  Danaides '  of  Salieri  (with  Spontini's  Bac- 
chanal introduced),  and  the  '  Stratonice '  of 
Mehul,  at  the  Grand  Opera ;  —  w^here 
Madame  Branchu  was  singing  and  Bigottini 
exhibiting  her  admirable  pantomimic  powers. 
He  got  access  to  the  library  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  there  devoured  the  scores  of 
Gluck,  for  which  he  had  '  an  instinctive 
passion.'  Tlie  question  was  presently  brought 
to  an  issue.  The  young  man  would  be  a 
musician,  not  a  provincial  doctor;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  aversion  of  his  relations,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  point.  A  fellow- 
student  at  the  Conservatoire  introduced  him 


to  Lesueur,  with  a  grand  cantata.  Avritteu  by 
him  as  credentials.  The  French  master 
pointed  out  the  total  absence  of  logical  con- 
struction and  grammatical  training  in  this 
ambitious  essay,  and  recommended  him, 
with  as  much  patience  as  Idndness,  to  enter 
upon  a  severe  and  systematic  course  of 
study.  Berlioz  expresses  his  gratitude,  as 
in  duty  bound  to  do,  for  the  gracious  inten- 
tions of  his  adviser;  but  in  the  very  next 
breath  breaks  out  into  a  sneering  lament 
over  the  time  wasted  bj^  him  in  learning  and 
unlearning  '  antediluvian  theories,'  and  in 
forcing  himself  to  admire  the  service-music 
furnished  by  the  French  Court  composer  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  Far  easier  than 
to  master  the  precepts  of  art,  and  on  these 
to  form  and  found  a  style  of  his  own,  was 
it  for  Berlioz  to  spoil  paper  by  violent  pre- 
tences at  composition.  The  first  of  these 
which  came  to  a  hearing  was  a  Mass  pro- 
duced at  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch,  the 
worst  portions  of  which  (he  says)  were  tliose 
the  most  admired  by  Lesueur,  being  imita- 
tions of  his  own  weak  writing.  The  Mass 
failed,  says  our  autobiographer,  largely 
owing  to  the  shameful  badness  of  its  per- 
formance. He  re-wrote  and  corrected  it ; 
resolute  to  bring  it  to  a  second  hearing. 
The  news  of  the  failure,  however,  reached 
his  parents,  who  taunted  him  as  one  having 
mistaken  his  vocation,  and  threatened  to 
stop  the  supplies.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
them  in  the  wrong  by  bringing  forward  the 
corrected  work  successfully.  But  the  means 
Avere  not  forthcoming.  Acting  on  a  friend's 
advice,  he  wrote  a  petition  for  assistance  to 
Chateaubriand ;  who,  in  courtly  phrase,  re- 
gretted inability  to  lend  either  money  or 
countenance.  Chance  befriended  him  better 
in  the  person  of  an  amateur  of  noble  family, 
M.  Augustin  de  Pons,  who  was  at  that  time 
rich,  and  who  having  been  present  when  the 
Mass  Avas  butchered  at  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Roch,  volunteered  to  lend  its  composer  the 
money  required  to  obtain  a  better  result  at 
a  second  performance.  The  Mass  Avas  re- 
peated and  Avent  magnificently — thanks  to 
this  timely  succour.  On  looking  back,  Ber- 
lioz candidly  confesses  in  his  '  IMemoirs  that 
the  music  was  not  worthy  of  a  hearing. 
The  sequel  to  the  misplaced  generosity  of 
De  Pons  Avas  sad.  He  lost  his  fortune ;  and 
after  some  years  of  a  struggle  for  an  exist- 
ence by  giving  music  lessons,  committed 
suicide  in  the  utmost  misery.  Berlioz  en- 
deavoured to  serve  him,  by  naming  him 
from  time  to  time  in  the  '  Journal  des  D6- 
bats,'  unable,  he  avers,  to  do  more  for  his 
early  benefactor.  But  this  Avas  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  unhappy  being  throughout 
his  life.     Never  Avas  man  more  munificently 
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assisted  by  otliers,  never  did  artist  do  less 
in  repayment,  by  holding-  out  the  liand  of 
assistance  and  sympathy  to  those  of  a 
younger  generation. 

Another  feather  in  the  cap  of  this  turbu- 
lent youngster — here  set  forth  with  great 
complacency  by  himself — was  his  quarrel 
with  Cherubini,  who  had  just  entered  on  his 
duties  as  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
had  there  established  a  system  of  order 
eminently  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  that 
school,  which  conduced  in  great  measure  to 
its  value  and  excellence  as  a  great  European 
establishment.  The  Italian  was  not  the 
most  amiable  of  men ;  but  an  enthusiastic 
neophyte  might  have  endured  the  strictness 
in  authority  of  a  musician  who  could  write 
'  Les  Deux  Journoes,'  and  that  grandest  of 
modern  classical  operas  'Medee.'  The  anec- 
dote here  t(5ld  only  makes  the  scholar's  in- 
solence— not  the  master's  punctiliousness — 
ridiculous.  Berlioz  rejoices  in  detailing  the 
revenges,  with  which,  in  after-life,  he  was 
able  to  commemorate  this  petty  quarrel.  But 
from  first  to  last,  he  was  more  willing  to 
provoke  than  to  disarm  opposition.  His 
father,  wdio  bore  his  absurdities  and  vio- 
lences with  wonderful  patience,  was,  in  the 
end,  disappointed  and  wearied  into  leaving 
him  to  his  own  resources.  To  eke  out  his 
scanty  means,  he  took  service  as  a  chorus- 
singer  at  the  Opera  Comique,  like  many  of 
the  chorus  there,  v/ithout  a  voice. 

Passing  over  many  adventures,  we  may 
come  to  the  year  1830,  when  Berlioz  made 
a  step  forward,  by  arranging  for  the  July 
Festival  '  La  Marseillaise '  with  a  double 
chorus  and  huge  orchestra.  The  colossal 
success  of  this  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
that  strange 'man  Rouget  de  Lisle.  There 
was  a  project  that  the  two  should  lay  violent 
liauds  on  '  Othello,'  as  the  subject  of  an  opera. 
Having,  after  four  years  of  competition,  at 
last  succeeded  in  gaining  the  first  prize  at 
the  Institut,  for  a  Cantata  on  the  subject  of 
'  Sardanapalus,'  Berlioz  was  condemned  to 
the  privilege  of  two  years'  residence  at 
Rome.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than 
his  outburst  of  ignorant  sarcasm  at  the  re- 
ward for  which  he  had  competed,  unless  it 
be  his  account  of  the  first  execution  of  his 
Cantata,  the  final  scene  of  which  missed  fire 
'owing  to  the  accursed  stupidity'  (we  are 
quoting  his  own  Avords)  of  the  orchestra. — 
'Sardanapalus,'  however,  was  not  to  end 
without  an  explosion,  made  by  its  author,  in 
a  fit  of  sublime  rage,  throwing  his  score  at 
the  heads  of  the  players — upsetting  the 
music  desks,  and  terrifying  Malibran.  At  a 
subsequent  concert,  a  second  performance 
went  over  more  correctly.  At  this  the  '  Fan- 
tastic   Symphony'    was   performed    to   the 


great. delight  of  the  Abbe  Liszt,  who  attested 
his  admiration  by  transcribing  it  for  the 
piano.  Satisfied,  it  would  seem,  by  his  suc- 
cess, the  Laureate-elect  did  his  best  to  evade 
the  detested  condition  of  two  years'  residence 
in  the  Eternal  City.  Like  Madame  de  Stacl, 
he  hankered  after  the  kennel  of  the  Rue  de 
Bac.  There  was  nothing  to  be  learned  for 
the  musician  in  Rome.  Some  one  made  the 
same  disparaging  remark  in  Mendelssohn's 
hearing.  'Nothing?' — was  his  answer. 
'  There  is  Rome  to  be  learned  ?'  A  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  saying  is  absolutely  to  bo 
found  in  the  music  of  our  arrogant  French- 
man, whose  two  best  works  are  the  overture 
to  'Le  Carnaval  Remain,'  and  the  opera 
'  Benvenuto  Cellini.'  That  Italy  yielded  him 
other  inspirations  beside  these,  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  symphony,  and  the  opera  'Bea- 
trice and  Benedick'  remain  to  attest. 

But  Paris  had  other  and  gi*eater  attractions 
for  Berlioz  than  the  Grand  Opera  or  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  French 
capital  had  been  startled  out  of  its  wonted 
indiff"erence  to  foreign  things  by  the  invasion 
of  a  company  of  English  actors,  who  made 
Shakspeare  the  rage.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Miss  Smithson,  a  handsome  woman  and 
a  forcible  actress,  who  in  England  had  never 
arrived  at  such  reputation  as  was  gained  by 
the  Kembles  and  Miss  O'Neill,  and  wdio  may 
be  described  as  now  forgotten  here.  By  one 
of  those  chances  of  fortune,  wdiich  are  de- 
scribed iti  the  adage  of  a  Prophet's  honour, 
Miss  Smithson  became  popular  to  excess 
among  the  French ;  and  our  young  stage- 
stricken  student  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  winning  and  wearing  so  rare  a  prize. 
Berlioz  beset  this  Juliet  with  advances  and 
protestations  in  season  and  out  of  season, — 
to  the  disgust  of  her  guardians  and  tlie 
terror  of  herself ; — made  desperate  eftbrts  to 
gain  her  attention  and  favour,  by  oftering  to 
her  notice  performances  of  his  works  which 
even  the  Parisians  had  hardly  learned  to  en- 
dure, still  less  to  relish.  It  is  true  that  this 
all-devouring  passion  did  not  prevent  its 
owner  from  indulging  in  other  amours,  the 
details  of  which  are  cynically  hinted  at  by 
him,  as  so  many  pleasing  follies  of  youth.  At 
last,  however,  no  help  w^is  to  be  found.  The 
young  Parisian  Laureate  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  official  reward  for  which  he  had 
contended;  and  set  forth  to  the  Eternal 
City,  in  a  mood  of  stonny  yet  sulky  resolu- 
tion, neither  to  enjoy  nor  to  profit  by  any- 
thing which  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  there. 

Probably  no  inmate  ever  arrived  at  the 
Axilla  IMcdici  so  utterly  unmanageable  and 
unsympathising  as  Berlioz.  That  establish- 
ment for  beneficed  students  was  then  presid- 
ed over  by  the  good  and  gifted  Horace  Ver- 
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net,  whose  geniality  and  refined  artistic 
nature,  according  to  universal  testimony, 
exercised  an  influence  to  the  benefit  of  every- 
one who  approached  him.  Hardly  had  Ber- 
lioz crossed  its  threshold  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  curiosity  and  mockery  to  which  every  new 
comer  was  exposed,  than  he  resolved  on  re- 
turning to  France  :  having  been  stung  into 
misery  by  the  silence  of  a  certain  wicked 
woman — who  had  superseded  Mademoiselle 
Estelle  and  Miss  Smithson !  To  her  in- 
ditierence  an  outbreak  of  calumnious  accusa- 
tions and  menaces  succeeded;  and  a  fit  of 
delirium  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  Childe 
Harold.  It  was  in  vain  that  Horace  Verne t 
condescended  to  reason  Avith  such  a  mad- 
man. Home  to  France  Berlioz  would  go  at 
the  risk  of  being  struck  off  the  list  of  students. 
His  travelling  provision  was  singular, — in- 
cluding, among  other  matters,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  poisons  in  readiness  for  suicide,  and 
a  suit  of  women's  clothes  for  some  undis- 
closed purpose.  Possibly,  the  tale  is  in  large 
part  a  figment ;  at  all  events,  we  are  forth- 
with told  how  his  madness  calmed  itself,  and 
his  gloomy  courage  oozed  out,  by  the  time 
that  he  reached  the  Corniche — how  the  pil- 
grim wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  Vcrnet  beg- 
ging to  be  forgiven — how  a  kind  and  pater- 
nal answer  came  in  due  time  ;  and  how  Ber- 
lioz went  back  to  his  prison-house, — it  is  to 
be  hoped,  having  left  on  the  way  his  drugs 
and  his  feminine  gear. 

The  chapters  of  these  Memoirs  devoted 'to 
Italy  are  alike  aftected  in  style  and  empty  of 
matter.  He  appears  to  have  taken  slight 
pains  to  profit  by  his  sojourn  in  the  South. 
With  a  self-conceit  not  rare  in  his  country- 
men, he  disdained  mastering  the  language, 
or  studying  the  works  concerning  which  he 
could  so  complacently  deliver  his  depreciat- 
ing dicta.  He  had  particular  pleasure  in  de- 
crying Palestrina's  music  ;  complaining  of 
its  want  of  innate  significance  in  the  fitting 
of  sound  to  sense  ;  entirely  overlooking  a  fact 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  one  half  of  all  musi- 
cal expression  and  meaning  of  every  given 
sequence  of  notes  lies  in  their  execution ; — 
and  that  the  same  identical  phrase  may  be 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  joy  or  sorrov/,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  delivered  with  triumphant 
boldness  or  languishing  pathos.  No  more 
instructive  study  could  present  itself  than 
the  comparison  of  his  pert  and  jejune  re- 
marks on  the  Sistine  music  with  those  of 
Mendelssohn,  his  fellow-student  in  Rome. 
Both  were  struck  by  the  slenderness  of  its 
melody ;  but  the  young  Prussian  could  de- 
light in  it  for  the  sake  of  its  pathetic  har- 
monies, and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
these  were  drawn  out  and  enhanced  by  per- 
formances reo-ulated  according  to  the  original 


traditions.  The  impertinence  of  the  young 
Frenchman  becomes  more  characteristic 
when  his  estimate  of  his  own  compositions 
is  taken  into  account.  They  are  of  little  or 
no  value  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  scarcely 
comprehensible),  he  owns,  unless  he  was  at 
hand  to  direct  and  animate  the  performance. 
Every  other  conductor  who  has  lent  himself 
to  the  ungrateful  task  is  either  placarded  as 
incompetent  or  damned  with  faint  praise. 

The  hated  time  of  reward  and  exile  went 
over,  and  at  last  Berlioz  was  free  to  return 
to  Paris,  there  to  commence  that  struggle 
with  life  in  which  he  was  only  partially 
victorious.  It  was  complicated  by  the  re- 
turn of  old  passions  and  desires.  The  glory 
of  the  Shakspearian  idol  whom  he  had  wor- 
shipped was  now  on  the  wane.  The  English 
actress  had  somewhat  declined  in  public 
favour ;  she  was  heavily  in  debt ;  and  her 
situation  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  a 
serious  accident,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  her  again  appearing  on  the  stage. 
It  was  under  these  changed  circumstances 
that  Berlioz  renewed  his  old  off"ers  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Smithson.  This  is  the  one 
generous  transaction  of  his  life.  After  some 
hesitation  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  her 
family,  his  oft'ers  were  accepted.  The  mar- 
riage, as  might  have  been  foreseen,  proved 
ultimately  a  most  unhappy  one.  The  man 
was  moody  and  violent,  incapable  of  curbing 
his  inclinations  in  whatever  direction  they 
led  him.  The  w^oman  was  selfish,  jealous, 
and  it  has  been  said,  intemperate.  For  a 
while,  however,  they  fought  on  in  company. 
With  the  view  of  eking  out  his  resources, 
Berlioz  became  a  newspaper  critic.  Such  a 
position  must  always  be  perilous  to  anyone 
who,  besides  criticising,  desires  to  create. 
Nothing  in  this  book  is  more  characteristic 
than  the  cynicism  of  the  revelations  of  Ber- 
lioz on  the  subject.  He  consented  to  fulfil 
an  avowedly  loathsome  task  in  order  to  earn 
money  ; — as  if  the  calling  were  not  one  only 
to  be  carried  through  by  severe  reference  to 
the  standards  of  ti-uth  and  duty.  That,  when 
thus  exercised,  it  proves  one  of  the  least 
gainful  occupations  in  which  literary  skill  and 
fancy,  borne  out  by  special  knowledge,  can 
engage  themselves,  is  sadly  true — nor  less  so 
that,  therefore,  there  clings  to  it  a  perpetual 
temptation  to  favouritism  and  venality,  hard 
to  be  resisted  by  any  save  those  whose  men- 
tal tone  and  moral  standard  are  high,  Ber- 
lioz turned  his  privileges  and  temptations  to 
account  with  considerable  adroitness.  His 
style  was  bright,  lively,  and  pungent.  His 
allusions  and  illustrations  were  original,  if 
often  eccentric ;  his  parade  of  knowledge 
was  as  skilful  as  if  the  knowledge  had  been 
deep  or  extensive ;  his  assumption  of  coura- 
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geous  lionesty  imposing.  He  managed  to 
nialcc  liimself  followed  and  feared,  and  liad 
no  scruples  to  prevent  his  misusing  tlic  pri- 
vileges of  one  in  authority.  What  he  suffered 
in  forcing  himself  to  write  mystifying  reports 
of  musical  works  which  he  despised  and 
could  not  recollect  is  not,  he  tells  us,  to  be 
described.  The  suffering,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, was  not  fatally  keen ;  at  best,  de- 
grading to  the  manhood  of  him  who  con- 
sented to  endure  it  for  lucre.  What  he  gives 
us  to  understand  is,  that  the  influence  which 
his  spirit  of  caustic  mischief  or  enthusiasm 
(perhaps  both)  exercised  on  the  leaders  of 
journals  made  propitiatory  measures  neces- 
sary. Uncouth  and  ill-comprehended  as  his 
own  music  was,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
throw  sops  to  Cerberus.  Berlioz  was  com- 
missioned by  Government  to  compose  grand 
compositions  for  state  festivals  ;  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Grand  Opera — that  centre  of 
admirable  theatrical  creations — to  write  for 
the  theatre.  How  abominably  he  was  treated 
on  both  occasions — how  the  official  authori- 
ties cheated  him  of  his  just  gains,  and  the 
theatrical  managers  conspired  to  make  his 
operas  fail — are  told  by  him  with  a  rancour 
of  misrepresentation  which  is  ruefully  signi- 
ficant. Impossible  was  it  for  one  like  him- 
self to  admit  on  retrospect  that  his  works 
had  not  in  them  the  elements  of  success; 
easy  to  revile  and  vituperate,  though  not  in 
forma  pauperis.  His  merit  as  an  artist  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  deliberately  asserted  that 
few  men  have  been  more  generously  upheld 
and  considerately  treated  than  himself; — 
ievf  have  made  a  better  market  of  their 
pretensions  and  outcries  against  the  stupidity 
or  injustice  of  those  who  refused  to  appreci- 
ate and  to  praise  them. 

Most  signally  was  the  first  of  the  above 
assertions  illustrated  by  the  exceptionally 
munificent  caprice  of  Paganini,  That  sin- 
gular man  of  genius,  not  without  a  strong 
intermixture  of  charlatanry,  is  reputed  to 
have  been  generally  as  miserly  as  he  was 
skilful  in  gathering  his  enormous  gains.  But 
after  hearing  some  of  the  strange,  confused 
compositions  of  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian 
attested  his  admiration  with  a  sincerity  past 
doubt.  Hailing  Bei'lioa  as  the  successor  and 
continucr  of  Beethoven,  Paganini  placed  a 
large  sum  of  money — twenty  thousand  francs 
— at  his  disposal ;  a  timely  succour.  That  this 
was  not  the  only  act  of  liberal  kindness  mi- 
nistered to  Berlioz  at  critical  junctures  of  his 
career  his  own  narrative  records.  But  he 
was  throughout  more  willing  to  dwell  on  his 
troubles  and  agonies  than  on  good  oflEices 
for  his  support  and  solace. 

His  professed  detestation  of  the  critic's 
duties  has  been  mentioned,  and  especially  of 


those  wliich  had  relation  to  the  Opera  Co- 
mique  of  Paris.  A  current  anecdote,  which 
has  never  been  contradicted,  and  which,  if 
false,  ought  to  have  been  indignantly  set 
right  by  so  high-minded  a  person,  throws 
some  light  on  the  matter;  besides  having 
reference  to  one  of  the  decisive  transactions 
of  his  life.  The  theatre  in  question  num- 
bered among  its  artists  a  certain  Mdllc.  Re- 
cio  ;  by  Nature  endowed  with  no  requisite 
for  success,  beyond  that  of  the  eager  and 
sinister  beauty  of  a  liarpy.  She  managed 
to  fascinate  Berlioz — she  clung  to  him  with 
a  desperate  closeness,  till  the  death  of  his 
wife  enabled  him  to  legalize  the  tie  by  mar- 
rying her.  The  story  as  one  among  a  mil- 
lion would  not  have  been  worth  recalling, 
save  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  connected 
with  it,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  was 
never  contradicted.  Till  her  marriage  Mdllc. 
Eecio  was  kept  on  the  list  of  paid  artists  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  she  was  never  to  sing,  and  that 
her  protector  should  do  all  that  his  pen  could 
do  in  praise  and  support  of  the  theatre  and 
the  works  given  there.  Everyone  who  could 
be  hurt  by  the  exposure  is  dead ;  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  withheld. 

A  word  or  two  more  may  be  said  on  these 
criticisms,  the  shallowness  of  which  is  only 
equalled  by  their  insincerity.  Berlioz  knew 
nothing  of  Bach,  nothing  of  Handel ;  yet 
sneered  at  them  magnificently  as  '  hommes  de 
ventre.'  Mozart  was  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
man  who  might  hare  written  good  things, 
had  he  not  been  the  slave  of  conventional- 
isms. Rossini  was  long  an  object  of  his 
noble  hatred.  It  would  have  given  the 
'marvellous  boy'  real  delight,  he  assures  us, 
could  he,  with  an  infernal  machine,  have 
blown  up  the  theatres  which  were  degraded 
by  the  abominable  triumphs  of  the  Italian. 
The  inevitable  counterpoise  to  these  stupid 
antipathies  was  an  immoderate  deification 
of  two  composers — the  great  Gluck ;  the 
less  great  Spontini.  Neither  could  do  any 
wrong  ;  neither  would  bow  to  the  vile  and 
vain  herd  of  their  interpreters.^  And  yet, 
with  a  candour  which  is  as  cynical  as  it  is 
inane,  Berlioz  reminds  us  how  Gluck  sanc- 
tioned the  interpolation  of  an  Italian  bravura 
by  Bertoni,  in  his  '  Orfeo,'  and  allowed  Gos- 
sec  to  complete  his  '  Alceste.'  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  of  the  two  is  the  worse 
— vulgar  abuse  or  vulgar  fctichism.  The 
two,  however,  arc  bad  i)ead-sea  fruits, — and 
they  grow  on  the  same  tree. 

Wilh  the  year  1841  commenced  the 
brightest  period  of  the  life  of  Berlioz — that 
in  which  he  travelled  with  his  compositions 
through  Germany  and  Russia.  His  success 
in  both  countries  has  been  appealed  to  by 
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his  admirers  in  proof  of  liis  sterling  merit. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  influence 
of  tradition  has  been  longer  lived  than  in 
the  impression  of  German  sincerity  and  supe- 
riority in  musical  judgment.  That  there 
must  be  still  something  great,  true,  and  real 
existing  in  the  country  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  and 
Weber,  has  been  maintained  as  earnestlj^  as 
if  the  story  of  Art  were  not  a  story  of  periods 
— of  rise  and  glory  and  decadence ;  of  a 
Raphael  succeeded  by  a  Battoni ;  of  the 
northern  Cathedrals  exhausting,  it  may  be 
said,  the  romance,  fancy,  and  constructive 
variety  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  super- 
seded by  a  bastard  Palladian  school  calling 
itself  classical.  The  '  young  Germans '  have 
attested  their  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge 
by  sneering  at  the  old  masters  of  Art,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  muddy  inanities  of  Schumann, 
and  the  presumptuous  extravagances  of 
Wagner,  whom,  by  the  way,' Berlioz  criticises 
with  a  caustic  severity — suspicious  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  his  own  practices  and  performances 
considered.  That  the  respect  for  law  and 
order,  without  which  Society  becomes  a  cha- 
os, and  Literature  and  Art  drivel  and  rave, 
fancying  themselves  simple  or  sublime,  has 
been  weakened  throughout  Germany,  is  a 
sad  and  serious  truth.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Berlioz  should  by  the  destructive 
party  there  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet,— as  a  new  and  shining  light ;  and  that 
his  productions,  aided  by  his  presence,  should 
excite  noisy  wonderment  among  those  bent, 
so  runs  the  jargon,  on  emancipation  ;  that 
difficulties  should  be  smoothed  in  his  path, 
and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  should  com- 
bine to  do  him  honour.  That  he  took  no 
interest  in  the  music  of  the  country  ancient 
or  modern,  as  compared  with  his  own  harps 
and  cymbals  and  drums,  is  well  known. 
When  he  was  a  visitor  at  Leipzig  he  made 
a  show  of  curiosity  concerning  the  choral 
compositions  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Thomas  Schule  there.  They 
were  forwarded  for  his  inspection  by  Men- 
delssohn. The  packet  was  returned  and 
with  it  the  judgment  of  Berlioz.  The  seals 
of  the  packet  had  not  been  broken. 

The  original  proofs  of  Beethoven's  C  Mi- 
nor Symphony  were  in  Leipzig  during  the 
visit  of  Berlioz,  and  examined  by  him.  In 
these  pages  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  ex- 
crescence of  two  bars  in  the  scherzo,  which 
has  been  so  much  discussed,  was  simply  a 
printer's  oversight — the  composer  having 
cancelled  them ;  and  allowing,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  deafness,  their  performance  to 
pass  without  notice.  On  this  excrescence 
Berlioz  had  solemnly  dilated  in  print,  as  a 
wonderful  stroke   of    genius,  worthy  of  all 
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praise.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  he 
had  not  the  honesty  to  withdraw  his  pane- 
gyWiG  ;  even  after  the  error  in  his  data  had 
been  set  before  him.  So,  later,  when  that 
greatest  w^ork  of  modern  times,  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Elijah '  was  performed  in  London, 
Berlioz,  who  had  never  heard  it  before,  or 
heard  it  after,  left  the  concert-room  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part,  not  to  return. 
But  he  wrote,  nevertheless,  of  the  Oratorio, 

There  is  some  amusement  to  be  found  in  his 
letters  devoted  to  Germany,  reporting  his 
successes  and  his  enthusiasms ;  telling  in 
one  place  how  the  hem  of  his  garment  vras 
kissed,  and  in  another,  how  students  were 
sufl^ocated  by  their  adoration,  till  they  were 
unable  to  express  it.  But  it  is  evident  that 
as  time  went  on,  these  delights  palled.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  a  gnawing  sense  of 
their  unreality  began  to  be  felt  by  their  ob- 
ject. At  all  events  he  became  more  and 
more  moody  and  arrogant  as  years  went  on 
— increasingly  irritated,  his  friends  tell  us, 
by  the  slightest  question  or  criticism ;  closer 
and  more  closely  wrapped  up  in  the  person- 
ality, which  proved  like  the  garment  of  De- 
janira,  a  shroud  which  had  within  itself 
distemperature  and  death. 

llis  last  effort  of  any  importance  v/as  the 
completion  of  his  huge  opera  '  Les  Troyens,' 
the  text  of  which  was  his  own.  When  it 
was  completed  Berlioz  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  entreating  his  pa- 
tronage and  interference  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Grand  Opera  in  order  to  get  the  work 
performed,  and  off"ering  the  book  of  '  Les 
Troyens '  to  the  inspection  of  his  Imperial 
Highness.  On  the  failure  of  this  bold  mea- . 
sure,  that  energetic  and  spirited  manager,  M. 
Carvalho,  was  rash  enough  to  produce  the 
second  part  of  '  Les  Troyens,'  which  is  a 
complete  opera  in  itself,  with  a  lavish  expen- 
diture entirely  disproportioned  to  his  means. 
That  the  opera  was  carefully  and  liberally 
set  forth  we  can  bear  witness,  and  it  enjoyed 
what  may  be  called  a  '  success  of  curiosity  ' 
during  a  few  performances.  But  with  some 
indications  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  score 
and  the  story  contained  too  many  passages 
ridiculous,  uncouth,  and  impossible  of  exe- 
cution ;  and  to  these,  of  course,  Berlioz  clung 
with  an  infatuated  perversity.  No  para- 
graphs in  this  strange  book  by  him  are  more 
instinct  with  vanity  and  acinmony  than  those 
in  which  he  turns  on  the  manager  who  had 
risked  so  much  in  his  behalf,  because,  after 
losses  such  as  no  theatre  can  brave,  the  opera 
was  abandoned.  Its  unhappy  author  took 
this  failure  terribly  to  heart;  even  to  the 
unsettlement  of  such  reason  as  still  remained 
to  him.  From  the  time  of  the  failure  of 
'  Les  Troyens '  he  renounced   composition. 
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On  tlic  deatli  of  his  second  wife,  he  repeated 
the  extravagances  of  his  boyhood,  by  address- 
ing passionate  love-letters  to  Mde.  Estelle, 
after  having  for  years  lost  sight  of  her.  That 
lady — nov/  a  grey-haired  wido^y — was  natur- 
ally more  scared  than  gratified  by  the  rliap- 
sodies  of  such  a  suitor,  and  put  them  aside 
with  a  gentle  and  womanly  pity.  Subse- 
quent to  this  rejection,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  unhappy  crazed  man.  His  decay 
and  death  were  mercifully  hastened  by  an 
accident ;  but  he  was  to  the  last  compassion- 
ately ministered  to,  and  principally  by  friends 
whose  patience  he  had  tried  to  the  utmost. 
The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  T^e  marked 
on  any  gravestone  might  fitly  have  been  his 
— '  He  died  unregretted.' 

The  musical  value  of  Berlioz  as  a  com- 
poser has,  to  our  thinking,  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  tale  which  has  been  con- 
densed from  the  data  furnished  by  himself. 
To  complete  the  statement  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well  to  hear  himself  in 
the  matter.  Connminicating  to  a  friend, 
late  in  his  life,  that  which  was  intended  for 
publication,  and  setting  himself  forth  as  the 
victim  of  envy  and  misconception, — 

'I  have  had,'  he  says,  'for  many  years  past, 
new  enemies,  owing  to  the  superiority  which 
has  been  willingly  ascribed  to  me  as  a  con- 
ductor of  orchestras.  The  players,  by  the  ex- 
ceptional talent  displayed  by  them  when  under 
my  direction,  by  the  warmth  of  their  demon- 
strations, and  by  the  words  which  have  escap- 
ed from  them,  have  in  Germany  made  almost 
all  the  orchestral  conductors  hostile  to  me.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  so  in  Paris.  My  Memoirs 
show  the  strange  effects  of  the  jealousy  of  Ha- 
beneck  and  of  M.  Girard.  So,  again,  in  Lon- 
don, where  M.  Costa  has  made  an  underground 
fight  against  me  v/herever  he  can  plant  his 
foot' 

On  the  last  falsification  of  the  truth  we 
are  in  case  to  otter  a  distinct  denial — if  the 
words  of  Berlioz  are  to  be  relied  on — having 
heard  him  express,  and  seen  expressed  most 
strongly  in  his  hand-writing,  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  generous  assist- 
ance Avhich  Sir  M.  Costa,  as  a  conductor, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of  his 
'  Benvcnuto'  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Not 
till  after  the  signal  failure  of  that  opera  be- 
fore our  public,  was  the  mischance  ascribed 
to  the  malice  of  an  Italian  cabal. 

To  continue  our  extracts  from  this  won- 
derful confession  of  ability,  virtue,  and 
honour : — 

'I  have  had,'  says  M.  BerUoz,  'to  fight  with 
a  famous  phalanx  of  enemies,  as  you  will  ad- 
mit. Do  not  let  me  forget  the  singers  and  the 
solo  players,  whom  I  call  to  order,  rudely 
enough,  when  they  allow  themselves  irreverent 


liberties  in  the  interpretation  of  niaster-woi'ks  • 
nor  the  envious,  vrho  are  always  ready  to  Ijc  in 
a  rage  should  anything  produce  itself  with  a 
certain  brilliancy.  IJut  this  life  of  struggle 
this  opposition,  at  the  time  present  reduced 
within  reasonable  limits,  has  a  certain  charm. 
I  delight,  from  time  to  time,  to  break  down  a 
barrier  in  place  of  surmounting  it.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  my  passion  for  Music — a  pas- 
sion always  at  white  heat,  which  is  never  for 
an  instant  satisfied.  The  love  of  money  has 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  been  mixed 
up  with  this  love  of  art.  I  have  always,  on  the 
contrary,  been  ready  and  eager  to  make  every 
kind  of  sacrifice  in  my  search  for  beauty,  or  to 
protect  myself  from  the  contact  of  certain  mi- 
serable commonplaces  which  have  been  crown- 
ed by  popularity.  .  .  a  I  perceive,  I  have  not 
said  anything  concerning  my  manner  of  v.rit- 
ing.  ...  In  general  my  style  is  very  bold, 
but  it  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  destroy 
any  of  the  constructive  elements  of  art.  On 
the  contrary,  I  seek  to  increase  the  number  of 
these.  I  have  never  thought,  as  has  been  so 
insanely  pretended  in  France,  to  make  music 
icithoiit  melody.  This  school  now  exists  in 
Germany,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  it.  It  is  easy 
for  any  one  to  convince  himself  that  without 
even  confining  myself  to  take  a  very  short  me- 
lody as  theme  for  a  piece  of  music,  as  often  has 
been  done  by  the  greatest  masters,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  pains  luxuriously  to  lavish  melo- 
dies over  my  compositions.  It  may  be  fair  to 
contest  the  value  of  these,  their  distinction, 
their  novelty,  their  charm — it  is  not  my  place 
to  appreciate  these — but  to  deny  their  exist- 
ence, is,  I  maintain,  bad  faith  or  stupidity. 
Only,  seeing  that  these  melodies  are  often  of 
great  dimensions,  childish  intelligences,  with 
their  short  sight,  cannot  clearly  distinguish 
their  forms, — or  they  are  married  with  secon- 
dary melodies,  which,  according  to  the  same 
childish  intelligences,  obscure  their  contours, 
— or,  to  conclude,  these  melodies  are  so  unlike 
the  little  absurdities  called  melodies  by  musical 
people,  that  one  cannot  give  the  same  nature 
to  both.  The  most  prominent  qualities  of  my 
music  are  passionate  expression,  inner  ardour, 
rhythmical  excitement  and  unexpectedness. 
When  I  say  passionate  expression,  this  signi- 
fies expression  in  a  frenzy  to  reproduce  the  in- 
ner meaning  of  the  subject,  even  when  the 
subject  is  totally  without  passion,  and  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  is  to  express  soft  and  tender  senti- 
ments, or  calms  the  most  profound.  It  is  this 
sort  of  expression  which  persons  have  found 
in  the  "  Childhood  of  Christ,"  and,  above  all, 
in  the  celestial  scene  of  "Faust,"  and  in  the 
"  Sanctus"  of  my  "  Requiem."  ' 

With  regard  to  the  '  Childhood  of  Christ' 
a  curious  anecdote  may  be  told :  its  author 
wrote  the  second  part  of  the  Avork  as  it 
stands  (the  only  one  of  the  three  which 
has  any  value),  professedly  in  ridicule  of  the 
melodists,  and  palmed  it  oft'  on  the  public  as 
the  work  of  a  forgotten  composer.  The  pa- 
rody pleased  more  than  any  of  the  earnest 
eftbrts  of  the  writer  had  done.    Berlioz  then 
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conceived  the  idea  of  extending  it,  and  add- 
ed what  is  now  the  third  portion,  namely, 
the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Child  and  his  parents 
in  Egypt,  a  luckless  example  of  his  worst 
manner — grim,  confused,  pretending,  and 
unmelodious — and  conceived  his  work  finish- 
ed. On  mentioning  it  to  an  acquaintance, 
the  latter  suggested  that,  to  complete  the 
subject,  the  terror  from  which  the  fugitives 
had  escaped  should  he  expressed  or  narrated. 
Berlioz  caught  at  the  suggestion  eagerly  ; 
and  added  that  which  is  now  the  first  part, 
picturing  the  madness  of  Herod  and  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  music  to 
this  is  simph''  hideous,  and  conjointly  with 
the  peroration,  smothers  the  beautiful  and 
delicate  simplicity  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  Trilogy.  It  is  characteristic  that  a  fact 
like  this  should  have  been  omitted ;  but 
a  like  disingenuousness  runs  throuo-h  the  en- 
tire  record. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  this  book  ;  not 
too  much,  because  it  may  possibly  find  read- 
ers and  believers  among  the  young  and  the 
lawless  of  all  countries,  and  especially  be- 
cause the  disease,  which  has  done  far  to- 
wards destroying  a  beautiful  art  in  Germany, 
is  spreading  among  the  rising  musicians  of 
England.  As  a  bodj^,  we  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve and  to  know  that  they  are  far  higher 
and  truer  in  moral  tone  than  Berlioz  ;  but 
that  they  arc  too  willing  to  defend  in  Art 
that  which  is  impure  and  chaotic,  specious 
because  it  is  strange,  and  easy  to  produce 
because  small  poetic  genius  is  demanded  by 
it,  is  a  fact  discouraging  to  those  who  con- 
ceive progress  to  mean  completion,  not  de- 
struction. If  any  are  tempted,  by  the  com- 
ments here  closed,  to  consider  how  far  health 
and  happiness  are  insured  by  such  a  career 
as  that  of  Berlioz,  we  have  not  written  them 


Art.  hi. — Reitorts  of  the  Select  Committees 
on  the  Public  and  Private  Btisiness  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1837,  1848,  1854, 
1861. 

The  House  of  Commons  may  be  regarded 
from  two  separate  points  of  view,  and  as  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  two  different  and  distinct 
positions.  It  may  be  called,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  Deliberative,  and  on  the  other,  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Under  the  first  aspect,  it 
performs  functions  varied  in  their  character 
and  degree  of  importance.  At  one  time,  it 
debates  and  decides  upon  matters  of  national, 
of  European,  even  of  world-v/ide  interest ; 
pronounces  upon  the  policy  of  a  Ministrj^, 


and  expresses  by  its  vote  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion  in  the  nation  which  it  repre- 
sents. At  another  moment,  it  entertains 
questions  of  individual  grievance,  constitutes 
itself  the  Bar  before  which  slighted  merit  or 
unappreciated  talent  may  plead  their  cause, 
and  acts  as  a  mighty  and  far-reaching  Court 
of  Appeal  to  which  every  person  w^ho  feels 
himself  aggrieved,  without  legal  remedy 
against  the  aggressor,  may  fly  for  succour 
and  sympathy,  if  only  he  can  succeed  in 
finding  some  Member  of  Parhament  suffi- 
ciently bold  and  benevolent  to  advocate  his 
cause.  For  the  due  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions specially  appertaining  to  its  delibera- 
tive character,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
eminently  qualified,  and  is  probably  suscep- 
tible of  little  improvement.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  members  able,  and  only  too  will- 
ing, to  bring  fully  to  its  notice  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  and  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  every  topic  which  they  undertake 
so  to  introduce.  It  contains  within  itself, 
moreover,  those  who  are  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  and  men  who  represent  every 
phase  and  form  of  opinion  which  has  any 
tangible  hold  upon  the  country.  From  the 
highest  down  to  the  most  insignificant  mat- 
ter which  is  deemed  worthy  to  occupy  its  at- 
tention, everj^  question  receives  the  freest 
and  fullest  ventilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  British  subject  can- 
not be  insulted  abroad — an  inventor  cannot 
be  pooh-pooh'd  at  home — a  criminal  cannot 
be  executed — nay,  a  boy  cannot  be  convict- 
ed of  robbing  an  orchard  or  a  poacher  pun- 
ished for  snaring  a  rabbit,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Parliamentary  debate,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings.  No  doubt,  by  means  of  this  ap- 
peal, wrongs  are  sometimes  righted  and  in- 
justice prevented ;  perhaps,  as  a  still  more 
frequent  result,  the  illusory  nature  of  com- 
plaints is  exposed,  the  unsubstantial  charac- 
ter of  alleged  grievances  shown,  prejudices 
removed,  and  the  public  mind  satisfied  by  the 
open  discussion  which  has  thrown  light  upon 
a  doubtful  subject.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  that  for  half  the  year  at 
least,  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  for 
everybody,  and  that  upon  all  subjects  of 
public  interest  information  may  be  obtained 
by  interrogatories  of  Ministers  or  substan- 
tive motions,  which  during  the  recess  can 
only  be  gathered  in  a  less  authentic  form 
from  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

If,  therefore,  Parliament  existed  only  for 
the  above-mentioned  purposes,  there  would 
.be  little  necessity  for  criticising  its  forzns  of  ■ 
procedure  and  general  course  of  action.    But 
it  is  in  its  legislative  capacity  that  grave  and 
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serious  complaints  must  be  advanced  against 
it.  In  a  country  containing  such  vast  and 
complicated  interests  as  our  own,  the  Avork 
of  legislation  can  never  stand  still.  Subjects 
after  subjects  crop  up,  one  upon  the  other, 
requiring  legislative  action  ;  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  is  no  less  necessaiy,  year  by  year, 
than  the  alteration  and  amendment  of  exist- 
ing statutes  ;  and  it  is  Avith  regard  to  its  le- 
gislative capacity — its  ability  to  dispose  of 
these  subjects  promptly  and  wisely — that  our 
Parliamentary  machinery  has  become  sadly 
out  of  gear.  Not  that  our  legislators  can  be 
accused  of  idleness,  as  the  following  ten 
years'  table  will  exemplify  : — 


There  were  passed  in  18G1 
18(i3 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
„  1869 
1870 


Tlie  first  thought  which  springs  to  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  reads  this  list  of  legis- 
lative results  arrived  at  during  the  last  ten 
years  will  probably  be  the  reverse  of  uncom- 
plimentary to  our  legislators.  Indeed,  not 
only  does  the  amount  of  labour  entailed  in 
the  annual  passing  into  law  of  some  125 
Public  Bills  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  such 
as  should  place  the  labourers  above  and 
beyond  the  censure  of  criticism,  but  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether  too  much 
instead  oi  too  little  may  not  have  been  done 
— whether  the  principle  of  '  let  well  alone  ' 
might  not  have  been  wisely  applied  to  sundry 
subjects  upon  which  legislative  action  has 
been  taken,  and  the  complaint  which  should 
in  reality  be  made  be  directed  rather  against 
the  over-zeal  than  the  under-performauce  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  the  very  number  of  Public 
Bills  introduced  and  passed  into  law  goes  to 
prove  the  charge.  Some  of  the  Bills  so 
passed  are  of  a  formal  and  ordinary  nature, 
annually  taken  through  their  several  stages 
without  discussion  or  division.  But  not  a 
few  are  Bills  solely  introduced  to  amend  de- 
fects in  existing  statutes  which  are  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  the  haste  with  which 
the  original  measure  has  been  earned  through 
the  House,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  Bills 
receiving  adequate  supervision  and  correction 
of  details  at  the  hands  of  so  large  a  body  as 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whose 
criticism  every  Bill  is  of  necessity  submitted. 
Again,  there  is  a  class  of  Bills,  many  of  which 
would  probably  either  be  rejected,  or  passed 
in  a  veiy  different  form,  if  more  closely 
scanned   and   scrutinised,  but  v/hich   glide 


easily  and  quietly  through  their  several 
stages,  simply  because  they  refer  to  matters 
which  are  of  interest  only  to  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  community,  or  to  subjects  little 
cared  for  or  understood  save  by  their  pro- 
motors,  who  forward  them  by  judicious 
choice  of  limes  and  seasons,  and  work  them 
on  to  the  statute  book  with  comparatively 
little  notice  from  the  general  body  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  public.  These 
several  classes  will  be  found  to  comprise  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Acts  passed  in 
any  one  ordinary  session,  and  will  reduce  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  those  which 
fairly  come  under  the  category  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  subjects  of  general  and  national 
impoi-tance. 

But  the  real  criterion  of  the  legislative 
capacity  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  so 
•much  the  number  of  Bills  which  have  been 
passed  with  or  without  discussion,  during  any 
given  year,  as  the  number  which  have  been 
introduced  and  withdrawn  for  lack  of  time, 
and  the  quantity  of  subjects  upon  which  le- 
gislation has  been  generally  and  frequently 
admitted  to  be  necessary  and  has  yet  been 
again  and  again  postponed  from  session  to 
session.  At  the  present  moment,  the  amount 
of  promised  legislation  is  something  positive- 
ly appalling.  Scarcely  a  department  of  the 
Government  which  is  not  pledged  up  to  the 
eyes,  without  taking  into  account  those  ques- 
tions of  interest  which  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  private  Members,  and  will  by  ^hem 
be  again  introduced.  There  is  some  faint 
hope,  since  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills 
have  been  settled,  that  Ireland  inay  not  re- 
quire the  whole  of  the  energies  of  Parliament 
to  be  devoted  to  her  own  special  business 
durino-  the  cominof  session.  But  Irish  edu- 
cation  looms  darkly  in  the  future,  and,  Avhen- 
ever  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  will  occupy  no 
small  portion  of  legislative  time.  It  can 
hardly  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  some  amend- 
ments or  alterations  in  the  Acts  lately  passed 
will  not  be  found  necessary  as  time  pro- 
gresses, and  these,  however  trivial,  are  sure 
to  necessitate  discussion.  But  even  should 
this  sumiise  be  wrong,  various  other  Irish 
questions  lurk  behind,  and  'the  Sister  Island' 
win  probably  be  occasionally  heard  of  during 
the  debates  of  the  year.  Mcanwliile  Scotland 
has  been  already  murmuring,  and  will  mur- 
mur still  more  loudly,  unless  some  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  various  matters  upon 
which  she  requires  legislation.  The  '  Paro- 
chial Schools'  Bill,  which  the  Lords  so  un- 
kindly knocked  on  the  head  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1869,  must,  in  some  form  or 
another,  be  re\T.ved  and  passed,  and  the  va- 
rious measures  of  greater  or  less  importance 
which  successive  Lords  Advocate  have  from 
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time  to  time  announced,  but  announced  only 
to  withdraw,  must  at  length  receive  at- 
tention, England,  long-suffering  England, 
meekly  advances  her  claim  to  legislative 
consideration  in  '  the  good  time  coming,' 
and  the  questions  which  concern  her  interest 
specially  and  the  interest  of  the  empire  gene- 
rally, are  indeed  multifarious.  Lord  Har- 
tington  is  doubtless  devoting  the  whole  of 
the  recess  to  the  elaboration  of  that  great 
Ballot  measure  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
form  the  ^?«^ce  cle  resistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  session  of  1871,  and.  is 
intended  to  eradicate  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion, protect  the  voters,  purify  the  consti- 
tuencies, and  make  a  contested  election  inex- 
pensive and  pleasant  to  everybody.  The 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  will  also  be 
expected  to  be  ready  with  measures  which 
shall  provide  us  with  an  improved  system  of 
defence  without  an  undue  addition  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  At  any  rate,  our 
defences  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  in  the  coming  session,  and  both 
of  these  great  departments  will  have  urgent 
Bills  of  their  own.  The  Home  Office  has 
enough  work  on  its  hands — promised  and 
semi-promised  work — to  occupy  the  whole  of 
this  and  several  future  sessions.  Nor  are 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Poor-Law  depai-t- 
ment  much  behind.  Trades'  Unions,  Pollu- 
tion of  Rivers,  Licensing,  Turnpikes,  High- 
ways, Prison  Ministers,  Mines  Regulation, 
Game  Laws  (England  and  Scotland),  Petro- 
leum, County  Financial  Boards,  Local  Taxa- 
tion, Salmon  Fisheries,  Inclosure  of  Land, 
Sanitary  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping  Acts' 
Amendment,  Compulsory  Pilotage  Aboli- 
tion, Valuation  of  Property — these  are  some 
among  many  subjects  upon  which  hopes  of 
legislation  have  been  more  or  less  unequivo- 
cally held  out,  and.  upon  most  of  which 
Bills  have  actually  been  brought  in,  partially 
discussed,  and  defeated  for  want  of  time  to 
consider  them.  We  have  seen  the  number 
of  Public  Acts  passed  during  the  ten  years 
terminating  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1871. 
But  the  Catalogue  of  Bills  introduced  (to 
say  nothing  of  those  promised,  but  not 
forthcoming)  during  the  same  period  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
not  performed  by  the  House  of  Commons  : — 
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.  139 
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.  254  . 
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1S63  . 

.  278  . 

.  153 

„      1864  . 

.  244  . 

.  123 

1865  . 

.  254  . 

.  127 

1806  . 

.  260  . 

.  138 

„      1867  . 

.  318  . 

.  172 

1868  . 

.  236  . 

.  126 

1869  . 

.  267  . 

.  150 

1870  . 

.  264  . 

.  152 

This   is    of    itself   a   somewhat   astounding 


catalogue.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  the  Bills  withdrawn  related  to  sub- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
many  which  were  passed,  and  that  the  list  of 
measures  postponed  for  want  of  time  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  year  by  year,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  machinery  of 
our  legislative  constitution.  Nor  is  the  evil 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  postponement 
of  useful  legislation,  or  to  the  passing  of  im- 
perfect measures  whose  imperfection  neces- 
sitates future  amendment  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  time  and  labour.  The  system  under 
which  there  are  annually  introduced  double 
the  number  of  Bills  which  can  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  passed,  is  one  which  entails  an  amount 
of  labour  upon  our  statesmen  which  the  hu- 
man frame  can  scarcely  stand.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  responsibility.  Ministers  annually 
decide  what  measures  they  will  as  a  Govern- 
ment submit  to  Parliament,  and  Avhich  arc  the 
subjects  most  urgently  requiring  legislation. 
But  inasmuch  as  any  Member  of  Parliament 
may  ask  leave  to  introduce  any  measure  upon 
any  possible  subject,  and  as  the  custom  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  permit  any  member  to 
'  lay  upon  the  table  '  and.  '  read  a  first  time  ' 
his  Bill,  the  time  and  attention  of  members 
of  the  Government  are  necessarily  employed 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects  apart  from  and 
beyond  those  upon  which  they  judge  legis- 
lation to  be  necessary,  and  this  too  when 
that  time  and  attention  are  imperatively 
needed  for  questions  of  greater  importance. 
It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  how  the 
health  and  strength  of  Ministers  endure 
tliroughout  the  trials  of  a  protracted  session. 
With  a  heavy  pressure  of  departmental  work 
to  occupy  them  during  the  day,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  their  places  continually 
throughout  the  evening  sittings  of  the 
House,  and  no  mercy  is  shown  them  by 
those  '  independent  '  members  who  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  late  sittings  of 
the  assembly  which  they  adorn.  That  the 
sittings  are  late  is  pretty  generally  known, 
but  no  one  who  has  not  carefully  watched 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  is  aware  of 
the  measure  of  fatigue  which  our  statesmen 
have  to  undergo.  The  last  three  sessions 
tell  their  own  tale  : — 
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There  are  some  interesting  but  alarming 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
table,  which  embraces,  as  will  be  seen,  one 
year  of  the  ante-Reform  Bill  Parliament, 
and  the  two  years  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  household  suffrage,  which, 
we  were  told,  was  to  outshine  its  predecessors 
in  the  amount  of  hard  work  which  it  would 
perform.  From  the  tables  previously  given, 
it  will  have  been  discovered  that  whilst  an 
equal  number  of  Bills  has  been  introduced, 
a  less  average  number  has  been  passed  by 
our  Reformed  House.  From  the  present 
table  we  gather  that  our  household-suftrage 
senatoi-s  keep  rather  worse  hours  than  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  late  and  long  sittings  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  Alas  !  that  there 
should  be  yet  another  reflection  to  make  ! 
The  eminently  practical  men  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  new  constitu- 
encies are  as  fond — or  fonder — of  talking 
than  those  of  the  unreformed  House  of 
Commons.  In  1868  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  debates  was  424, 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  session  in 
which  members,  about  to  face  their  con- 
stituents immediately,  were  naturally  anxi- 
ous to  display  their  oratorical  powers  and 
prove  their  Parliamentary  manhood  as 
much  as  possible.  But  the  first  session  of 
the  new  Parliament  showed  an  increase  of 
elocutionary  ardour,  and  no  less  than  462 
members  shared  in  the  debates.  And  this 
brings  us  to  consider  the  evil  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  ail  the  mischief  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary system,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
legislative  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  one  simple  but 
comprehensive  w^ord — '  Talk ' : — '  There  was 
not  so  much  and  such  constant  talking  in 
the  House  then  as  there  is  now,'  says  the 
accomplished  biographer  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  speaking  of  an  earlier  day  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons.  '  People 
did  not  take  up  the  morning's  reports  of 
the  debates  and  again  put  them  down,  lost 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  common-place  re- 
marks of  common-place  men  on  connnon- 
place  subjects,  which  in  the  flattering  way 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  adopt  in  speak- 
ing of  ourselves,  we  call  business-like  speak- 
ing, but  which  in  reality  is  for  the  most 
part  twaddle,  and  prevents  or  impedes  the 
transaction  of  business."^* 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen 
form  much  too  large  and  unwieldy  a  body 
for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  transaction 
of  business  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 

*  Bulwev's  Life  of  Lord  Pahncrstou,  vol.  i., 
p.  78. 
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cumstances.  But  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  gentlemen  permitted  to  talk  without 
restraint  or  limitation  upon  every  subject 
which  comes  before  them,  become  a  body 
so  unfit  for  the  transaction  of  business  that 
it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  ever  transact 
any  business  at  all.  And  the  problem  re- 
mains still  to  be  worked  out,  whether,  with- 
out depriving  the  House  of  Commons  of 
any  of  its  dignity  and  efficiency  as  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  the  talking-power  of  its 
members  may  not  be  so  guided  or  restrained 
as  to  improve  its  capacity  for  those  legis- 
lative functions  with  which  it  is  intmstcd 
by  the  nation. 

The  talkers  of  the  House  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  First,  there  are  the  official 
members,  who  are  obliged  to  talk,  and  who 
must  of  necessity  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  House  in  explaining  and  develop- 
ing the  measures  which  they  have  to  intro- 
duce and  defend,  and  in  opposing  the  crude 
projects  and  objectionable  proposals  which 
are  not  unfrequently  introduced  by  others. 
Then,  secondly,  there  are  the  leading  mem- 
bers   of   the   Opposition,   the    ex-ministers, 
and  a  few  other  men  whose  age  and   ex- 
perience entitle  them  to  be  heard  upon  any 
subject  of  general   importance.      Next  we 
may  reckon  as    a  third  class  certain  men 
who,  haviig  been  returned  by  some  par- 
ticular   interest,    or    having    some    special 
knowledge  of   a   particular   subject,  speak 
only  when  that  subject  is  under  discussion, 
or  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent are  directly  affected.     These  men  arc 
always  listened  to  v/ith  respectful  attention, 
and  often  furnish  valuable  contributions  to 
the  debates  of  the  House.   But  three  classes 
remain,  for  whom  so  much  can  hardly  be 
said.      These   are,  the    aspiring  statesmen, 
the  lawyers,  and  the  gossips  of  the  House. 
By  the  first  designation  we  would  describe 
those  who   have  really  '  taken  up '  Parlia- 
ment as  a  profession,  who  desire  office,  and 
seek  to  make  their  desires  and  qualifications 
known  by  oratorical  efforts.     They  are  not 
a  very  numerous  class,  and,  though  some- 
times tiresome,  are  rather  to  be  encouraged 
than  blamed  if  they  would  endeavour  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  their  tendency  to  'tres- 
pass upon  the  House '  somev.hat  too  often. 
The  lawyers  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
less  loquacious  than  might  be  expected  from 
men  who  are  talkers  by  profession,  and  oc- 
cupy, less  of  the  time  of  the  House  than 
might  bo  feared  from  their  number  therein, 
which  is  considerable.     Nevertheless,  they 
sadly  lack  the  art  of  condensation  in  their 
oratory,    and    not    unfrequently     interpose 
long-winded    harangues   in    debates   which 
could  do  very  well  without  them.     In  fact, 
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if  tlie  species  attorney  may  be  included  in 
the  genus  'lawyer,'  there  is  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  garrulity  proceeding 
from  this  class  in  the'^House  of  Commons, 
But  the  gossips  are  the  largest  and  worst 
class  of  all,  comprising  as  they  do  those  who 
talk  for  their  constituents,  those  who  talk 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  speeches  (for- 
tunately greatly  curtailed)  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  those  who  appear  to  talk  for 
talking's  sake  alone.  Among  this  class  are 
men  whose  vanity  seems  to  lead  them  to 
consider  themselves  an  authority  upon  every 
subject  which  comes  before  the  House,  and 
who,  if  interrupted  by  expressions  of  im- 
patience, sometimes  turn  round  and  attempt 
a  dignified  rebuke  to  the  interrupters,  as  if 
it  were  the  latter  who  were  in  error  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  House, 
instead  of  themselves  who  were  wasting 
the  time  of  the  country  and  obstructing 
the  progress  of  business.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  are  highly  respectable,  and  might 
properly  be  included  among  our  third  class 
upon  certain  subjects,  did  they  not  unhappi- 
ly reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  the 
gossiping  class  by  continual  interference 
upon  numerous  other  matters  about  which 
they  know  comparatively  little,  and  upon 
which  nobody  wants  to  hear  them-.  It 
would  bo  invidious  to  name  any  gentleman 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  offendbig  so  often  as 
to  be  rightly  numbered  among  the  '  gossip- 
ing '  class,  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
''naming'  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  last  and  most  terrible  penalty 
which  the  Speaker  is  entitled  to  inflict  under 
the  most  serious  contingencies.  But  taking 
from  many  '  habitual  criminals '  in  this 
respect,  two  gentlemen  from  either  side  of 
the  House,  none  of  whom  have  ever  occu- 
pied an  official  position,  and  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  among  the  leading  orators  of  the 
day,  we  find  that — 

In  1868. 
Mr.  A.  addressed  the  House  116  times  upon  41  subjects. 
„    B.  „  „  66  „  45 

M    C.  „  „  39  „  19 

,.   D-  ,,  ,•>  41  „  26 

In  1869. 
Mr.  A.  addressed  the  House  88  times  upon  30  subjects. 
,,    B.  „  „  61  „  47        „ 

M    C.  „  „  47  „  33 

-,,    ^-  V  „  55  „  23 

This  information,  gathered  from  the  vera- 
cious record  of  '  Hansard '  (which  occasion- 
ally omits  certain  short  observations'  made 
by  a  member,  but  never  credits  or  discredits 
him  with  a  speech  which  he  has  not  deli- 
vered) tells  its  own  tale.  These  instances 
are  impartially  selected,  and  might  easily  be 
multiplied.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
ibe  inferred  that  the  gentlemen  in  question 


are  the  w^orst  of  their  class,  but  they  are  ex- 
amples of  a  number  of  others  who  have  not 
the  virtue  of  modesty  or  reticence,  nor  the 
faculty  which  would  enable  them  to  per- 
ceive that,  upon  many  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  speak,  they  do  not  possess  such 
special  or  superior  knowledge  as  would  justi- 
fy them  in  occupying  public  time  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  sweet  voices.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  have  unfortunately  caught  the 
talking  complaint,  and  have  it  badly.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  speakers  upon 
every  subject  are  by  no  means  always  those 
who  know  most  about  it,  and  those  to  whom 
the  House  would  therefore  like  to  listen — 
such  men  are  often  prevented  from  speaking 
by  the  intrusive  nature  of  those  of  the  gos- 
siping class,  who  love  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  and  forget  that  they  are 
sent  to  Parliament  for  other  and  better  pur- 
poses than  to  convert  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  an  arena  for  egotistical  display, 
and  a  school  for  that  elocutionary  improve- 
ment of  which  most  of  them  certainly  stand 
greatly  in  need.  Of  course  something  must 
be  forgiven  on  the  score  of  constituents. 
Some  constituencies  are  dissatisfied  unless 
their  representative  occasionaUy  shows  that 
there  is  '  something  in  him.'  But  this  pres- 
sure is  greatly  overstated  and  over-rated. 
Constituencies  are  wiser  than  they  are  said 
to  be,  and  are  generally  satisfied  if  their 
member  speaks  when  local  interests  are  af- 
fected, and  votes  in  the  right  lobby  upon 
party  divisions.  The  idea  that  they  require 
to  see  his  name  among  the  daily  occupiers 
of  the  time  of  the  House  is  a  mistake  which, 
unless  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  mem- 
ber himself,  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  in- 
fluential constituents,  and  is  easily  combated 
(if  it  exists)  when  occasion  requires. 

Whether  or  when  the  House  of  Commons 
will  come  to  the  detennination,  or  will  be 
forced  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
to  put  some  restraint  upon  its  own  talking 
power,  is  a  question  which  time  alone  can 
decide.  Until  it  does  so,  its  legislative  ma- 
chinery will  never  work  as  it  should  do,  and 
the  boast  of  the  Englishman  that  he  belongs 
to  a  practical  nation  will  continue  to  be 
practically  refuted  by  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
presentative assembly  of  his  country.  The 
time  which  is  wasted  in  talk  is  something 
marvellous  to  those  who  regard  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  body  intended  and  intend- 
ing to  do  the  work  of  the  nation.  And  still 
more  marvellous  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hou.se  constantly  and  tacitly  allows  its  time- 
to  be  thus  wasted,  and  its  patience  tried  by 
orators  neither  of  the  first,  second,  nor  third 
rank,  and  sometimes  upon  subjects  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  can  by  no  possibility  lead 
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to  cany  useful  result.  Indeed,  the  only  time 
when  a  successful  attempt  to  'put  down'  a 
tiresome  speaker  is  ever  made  occurs  at  the 
magic  hour  when  the  internal  cravings  of 
the  legislative  stomach  overpower  the  out- 
ward politeness  and  long-enduring  patience 
of  the  listeners.  Even  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, frequently  fails,  for  if  a  loquacious 
bore  has  only  '  brass '  enough  (and  in  this 
they  are  seldom  deficient)  he  may  and  does 
brave  the  storm,  with  the  certainty  that 
when  the  hour  has  once  arriv'ed  which  sum- 
mons his  tormentors  to  pleasures  more  en- 
joyable than  the  mental  delights  which  he 
has  to  offer  to  them,  he  or  any  other  of  his 
kind  may  prose  or  rant  away  (whichever  it 
may  be)  for  two  good  hours  without  fear  of 
further  interruption. 

It  Avill  here  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
regular  routine  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
its  hours  of  Avork  and  rest,  and  its  division 
of  time.  The  House  of  Commons  assembles 
at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  upon  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesdays.  On  the 
latter  day  the  sitting  terminates  at  six,  and 
even  if  a  debate  be  in  progress,  and  an  ora- 
tor in  the  midst  of  his  speech  at  a  quarter 
before  six,  at  that  instant  the  Speaker  rises, 
the  orator  must  stop  short,  and  the  debate 
closes  for  the  day,  to  be  resumed  wdienever 
its  originator  can  find  an  opportunity.  The 
length  of  the  sittings  upon  the  four  other 
days  of  the  week  is  limited  only  b}'  the 
pleasure,  or  powers  of  endurance,  of  the 
House ;  but  at  any  time  when,  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker  having  been  called  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  are  not  forty  mem- 
bers present,  he,  after  counting,  finds  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  House  immediately  stands 
adjourned,  having  been  (according  to  the  cus- 
tomary phraseology  of  Parliament)  '  counted 
out.' 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  session  (which 
is  annually  becoming  earlier)  the  above  ar- 
rangements are  departed  from,  and  the 
House  begins  the  practice  of  '  morning  sit- 
tings.' Until  the  reign  of  the  Disraeli  Min- 
istry, these  sittings  commenced  at  twelve 
and  lasted  till  four,  at  which  hour  the  House 
adjourned  till  six,  and  then  resumed  busi- 
ness. The  ordinary  dinner  hour  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  does  not  occur  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  at  the  latter  hour  the  continued 
attendance  of  members  who  were  looking 
forward  to  their  dinner  at  half-past  seven  or 
eight  being  considerable,  Mr.  Disraeli  ini- 
tiated a  change,  which,  though  much  criti- 
cised, has  certainly  proved  beneficial.  He 
proposed  that  the  '  morning  sittings '  should 
commence  at  two,  last  till  seven,  and  the 


House  resume  at  nine,  by  which  means 
members  of  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  attend  at  their  offices  for  a  lon<rer  time 
before  the  sitting  of  the  House,  and  mem- 
bers generally  would  find  time  to  eat  their 
dinners  in  comparative  comfort  at  their  usual 
hour  during  the  temporary  adjournment. 
The  only  objection  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  altera- 
tion lies  in  the  occasional  difficulty  of  reas- 
sembling forty  members  so  immediately  after 
dinner  as  nine  o'clock,  and  several  unexpect- 
ed and  undesirable  '  counts  out '  have  conse- 
quently taken  place,  generally  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  non-working  members,  who 
delight  in  such  mischievous  pranks,  and  are 
ready  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Govern- 
ment afterwards.  But  the  remedy  is  exceed- 
ingly easy  for  such  an  evil,  for  if  the  House 
were  to  pass  a  standing  order  forbiddinp-  a 
count  out  until  half-an-hour  had  elapsed  af- 
ter the  recommencement  of  the  sitting,  but 
allowing  the  sitting  to  recommence  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  members  pre- 
sent, a  'count'  could  only  occur  when,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  there  was  a  real  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed with  business.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  remedies  which  may  properly  be 
applied  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  necessary  again  to  refer  to 
the  present  hours  during  w^hich  the  sittings 
of  the  House  are  held.  The  first  question, 
however,  which  requires  consideration  is  the 
division  of  time  between  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment and  the  '  independent '  portion  of 
the  House,  because  much  hinges  upon  the 
nature  of  that  division  and  its  practical 
working.  Nominally,  Mondays,  Tliursdays, 
and  Fridays  are  given  to  Government ;  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays  to  independent  mem- 
bers ;  on  the  former  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned days,  'notices  of  motions,'  on  the 
latter, '  orders  of  the  day '  having  precedence. 
But  this  statement  by  no  means  expresses 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  Complaint)  is  fre- 
quently made  towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  even  before,  on  the  part  of  '  indepen- 
dent' members,  that  the  Government  ask  for 
and  obtain  the  Tuesdays  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  important  debates  which  have 
not  been  concluded  upon  the  Monday,  or 
for  the  prosecution  of  some  urgent  Govern- 
ment business.  ^loreover,  the  Leader  of 
the  House  is  frequently  pressed  to  'give  a 
day'  for  the  consideration  of  some  question 
of  mterest  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
member,  and  the  dithculty  experienced  by  the 
latter  class  in  bringing  forward  motions  and 
in  prosecuting  through  their  several  stages 
Bills  under  their  charge,  is  the  subject  of 
common  and  frequent  complaint.  But,  in 
reality,  it  is  the   Ministers  themselves  who 
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have  much  reason  to  complain  of  then-  own 
lack  of  power  to  transact  Government  busi- 
ness, and  to  push  forward  measures  which 
they  consider  to  be  of  urgent  necessity. 
The  introduction  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  session  necessarily  falls  upon 
members  of  the  Government,  and  the  great- 
est difficulties  are  thrown  in  their  way,  ow- 
ing to  the  defective  arrangements  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  backed  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  unrestrained  license  of  'talk,' 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  arrangement  of  business  in  the  House 
is  ,not  only  defective  in  depriving  those 
members,  official  or  non-official,  who  are  in 
charge  of  measures,  of  proper  facilities  for 
advancing  them  through  their  stages,  but  in 
rendering  it  absolutely  uncertain  whether  a 
Bill  or  '  motion '  which  is  '  down  upon  the 
paper'  is  actually  coming  on  or  not. 

Members  rise  open-mouthed  to  complain 
of  some  unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  had 
his  Bill  down  constantly  on  the  notice  pa- 
per, and  has  brought  them  to  the  House 
night  after  night  without  proceeding  with  it. 
No  one,  probably,  regrets  the  circumstance 
more  than  the  individual  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  made;  it  is  not  he,  but  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  really  to  blame.  Of  course, 
no  perfect  system  could  be  devised  ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  system  by  which,  in  a  large  popu- 
lar assembly,  pailicular  business  should  al- 
ways be  brought  on  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
every  member  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact 
time  at  which  he  would  bring  forward  his 
Bill  or  motion.  But,  if  the  House  so  willed 
it,  much  might  be  done  to  ob\"iate  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the 
Government  and  the  private  members  have 
a  cross-fire  of  complaint — the  one  against 
the  other.  The  truth  is,  that  whilst  the  di- 
vision of  the  House  of  Commons'  time  ap- 
parently gives  three  days  to  ^the  executive 
and  two  to  private  members,  in  reality  the 
latter  have  a  much  larger,  and  the  former  a 
much  smaller,  share  of  time  at  their  disposal. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  session  of  1869,  in 
which  the  Government  had  even  more  than 
its  usual  share  of  time,  owing  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  to  conclude  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  without  driving  it  over  to  another 
year.  During  that  session,  after  deducting 
the  days  occupied  in  swearing-in  members 
in  December,  the  House  sat  111  working 
days,  of  which  twenty-three  were  Fridays, 
forty-five  '  Government  days '  other  than 
Fridays,  and  forty-three  '  private-members' ' 
days.  The  Government  took  all,  or  part  of, 
four  Fridays  and  two  Tuesdays  for  debates 
upon  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  giving  in  return 
''facilities'  to  private  members  upon  several 


Government  days.  But  not  only  were  the 
occasions  few  and  far  between  upon  which 
any  progress  in  '  supply '  was  made  upon  a 
Friday,  but,  taking  the  different  occasions 
during  the  session  (Fridays  included)  upon 
which  the  motion  was  made  for  the  Speaker 
to  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, no  fewer  than  eighty-six  different  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  at  greater  or  less  length, 
upon  the  said  motion.  So  that  in  consider- 
ing what  is  the  amount  of  time  actually 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  Go- 
vernment during  the  session,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account,  first,  that  Fridays  have 
come  to  be  practically  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  private  members;  and,  secondly, 
that  a  '  supply '  night  is  always  liable  to  be 
similarly  appropriated.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  necessity  for  '  morning  sittings '  arises, 
in  order  that  some  progress  may  be  made 
with  the  business  before  the  House,  and 
that  even  with  this  assistance,  the  stages  of 
different  Bills  are  inconveniently  delayed 
and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  until  not 
unfrequently  a  measure  is  lost  which  would 
certainly  have  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament had  it  been  possible  to  have  ob- 
tained time  for  its  consideration.  More- 
over, Government  is  continually  reproached 
by  private  members  for  not  '  taking  up ' 
some  subject  upon  whicli  legislation  is  ne- 
cessary. To  such  reproaches  there  is  but 
the  one,  stereotyped  reply — '  want  of  time, 
and  pressure  of  more  urgent  business.' 
Everybody  appears  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  procrastination,  but  nobody  has  the 
courage  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Vainly,  and 
unjustly,  do  aggrieved  members  attack  the 
Government,  never  appearing  to  take  into 
account  that  their  own  privileges  must  of 
necessity  be  curtailed  if  Ministers  are  to  be 
enabled  to  bring  forward  more  measures,  and 
to  press  them  with  more  regularity  and 
greater  rapidity.  Not  that  Ministers  are  by 
any  means  free  from  blame.  They  are, 
of  course,  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  business  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to 
them  we  must  look  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making,  or  at  least  proposing,  salutary  re- 
forms. Hitherto,  however,  not  only  have 
they  abstained  from  doing  so,  but  have  an- 
nually introduced  so  many  measures  that 
the  passage  of  all  of  them  through  Parlia- 
ment was  quite  impossible. 

One  would  have  supposed  that,  as  one  re- 
sxilt  of  the  '  cabinets,'  which  commence  in 
November,  and  are  held  at  intervals  through 
the  winter,  an  understanding  would  be  ar- 
rived at  between  the  difterent  departments 
of  the  executive  as  to  the  number  of  Bills 
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wliicli  could  be  introduced  with  a  proba- 
bility of  success,  aud  as  to  the  relative  ur- 
jxency  of  the  subjects  which  each  depart- 
ment had  under  consideration.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  it  would  really  appear  as  if 
there  was  some  jealous  rivalry  between  the 
different  public  offices,  and  that  each  was 
anxious  to  block  up  the  way  of  the  other  by 
the  introduction  of  its  own  measures.  When 
the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  arrives 
(which  is  the  somewhat  irreverent  term  ap- 
plied to  the  withdrawal  of  numerous  Bills 
occurring  towards  the  end  of  every  session), 
one  cannot  but  feel  a  double  sorrow — for  the 
loss  of  certain  of  the  measures  themselves, 
and  for  the  additional  loss  of  valuable  time 
which  has  been  caused  by  their  introduction 
and  discussion,  with  no  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  their  passing  through  their  several 
stages  before  the  dispersion  of  the  House  at 
the  approach  of  the  inevitable  12th  of  Au- 
gust. In  the  session  of  1869  more  than 
twenty  of  the  Bills  introduced  and  with- 
drawn were  Government  Bills,  relating  to 
subjects  admitted  to  require  legislation. 
It  must  be  allowed,  either  that  Ministers 
were  to  blame  in  consuming  time  by  the  in- 
troduction of  so  many  Bills,  for  the  passing 
of  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  make 
arrangements,  or  that  the  system  which  pre- 
vented such  arrangements  from  being  made 
was  in  itself  faulty  and  defective.  As  each 
session  advances,  the  evils  of  the  system,  or 
want  of  system,  become  more  glaring — 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  Bills  stand  upon  the 
'  orders  of  the  day  '  for  the  same  sitting,  and 
it  is  generally  impossible  to  guess,  even 
approximately,  fhe  hour  at  which  any  par- 
ticular order  may  come  on  for  discussion. 
Indeed,  '  outsiders '  must  regard  with  as- 
tonishment the  w'ant  of  method  and  pre- 
cision which  characterises  the  proceedings 
of  the  '  First  Representative  Assembly  in  the 
world.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
never  been  directed  to  its  own  short-com- 
ings, or  that  efforts  at  improvement  have 
not  occasionally  been  made.  Such  a  suppo- 
sition would  at  once  be  negatived  by  the  re- 
ports of  no  less  than  four  Select  Committees 
which  have  sat  upon  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  this  article  within  little  nnn-e  than  thirty 
years.  In  1837  a  Select  Committee  sat,  'to 
consider,  whether,  by  any  alteration  in  the 
Forms  and  Proceedings  of  this  House,  the 
Despatch  of  Public  Business  can  be  more 
effectually  promoted.'  This  Committee, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson, 
made  two  recommendations  to  the  House, 
both  of  which  were  adopted.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  practice  of  moving  amend- 


ments upon  any  order  of  the  day  (often 
totally  irrelevant  to  such  order)  should  be 
abolished,  and  no  amendment  permitted, 
except  that  '  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  or 
any  particular  order,  be  now  read.'  They 
also  proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  giving 
notices  in  advance,  and  recommended  that 
'  no  notice  should  be  permitted  to  be  placed 
upon  the  order  book  for  any  day  beyond  the 
fourth  notice  day  after  the  day  on  which 
such  entry  is  made.'  Both  these  changes 
were  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement ;  but  the  value  of  the  first  and 
most  promising  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  increasing  practice  of  moving  amend- 
ments of  a  comparatively  trifling  nature 
upon  the  motion  for  Supply.  Still,  so  far  as 
they  went,  the  changes  were  beneficial,  and 
for  eleven  years  the  House  rested  content 
with  this  attempt  at  self-refomi. 

In  1848  came  another  and  more  important 
attempt.  In  that  year  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  '  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  Despatch  of  Public  lou- 
siness in  this  House,'  and  upon  that  com- 
mittee sat  eighteen  of  the  most  emineiit 
men  of  the  day.  The  present  Speaker,  ^Ir. 
Evelyn  Denison,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and, 
after  sitting  for  nine  days,  a' report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  which  will  repay  peru- 
sal. The  witnesses  called  were  the  then 
Speaker  (now  Lord  Eversley),  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
New  York  (who  had  been  for  four  years  a 
member  of  Congress),  Mr.  Randall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  M.  Guizot;  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
different  systems  of  the  American  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Frencb  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  report  of  the  Committee  com- 
mences wdth  a  recapitulation  of  private  bill 
legislation  and  committee  work  with  which 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  although  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  con- 
stant demand  upon  the  energies  of  members 
which  is  created  by  the  large  number  of 
pubhc  committees  annually  appointed,  to- 
gether with  the  requirements  of  private  bill 
committees  in  addition,  form  no  inconside- 
rable part  of  the  labours  of  a  working  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  as  in 
this,  and  all  other  similar  cases,  it  is  '  the 
willing  horse  that  does  the  work,'  it  is  the 
best  and  most  useful  members  —  saving 
always  those  high  officials  who  are  neces- 
sarily exempt  from  committee  work — upon 
Avhom  falls  the  chief  weight  of  the  burden. '■• 

*  A  '  Select  Committee '  is  at  present  comjiosod 
of  15  members,  and  ni)t  luifrequently  of  17.  or 
even  21,  iiiiou  a  subject  of  more  tbau  ordinary 
interest.  This  number  is  iuconvcuieutly  larjre  tor 
the  examination  of  witnesses  and  transaction  of 
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In  fact,  the  report  goes  on  to  remark  that 
'this  great  amount  of  committee  business, 
and  the  heavy  demand  it  makes  on  the  time 
of  members,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  course  of  pubhc  business  in  the 
House  itself.'  'Heavy  demands,'  indeed! 
as  may  be  beheved  when  it  is  told,  that  in 
the  session  of  1869  there  sat  37  select  com- 
mittees, upon  which  258  members  served 
(many  of  them  on  two,  three,  and  even  a 
larger  number  of  committees),  and  202  pri- 
vate bills  were  introduced,  of  which  160  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent;  whilst  in  the  ses- 
sion of  last  year  42  select  committees  sat, 
occupying  309  members,  and  211  private 
bills  were  introduced,  of  which  167  received 
the  Royal  assent.  It  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prising that  the  next  few  lines  of  the  report 
should  run  as  follows  :  — '  The  thin  at- 
tendance in  the  House  from  the  hours  of 
seven  to  ten  o'clock,  necessary  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  exhaustion  of  the  morning  la- 
bours,  interferes  in  an  important  manner 
with  the  progress  of  debates.  The  leaders 
of  parties  and  the  chief  speakers  commonly 
decline  to  address  the  House  during  those 
hours,  and  the  debates  are  consequently 
spread  by  adjournments  over  more  nights 
than  they  woilld  otherwise  require.'  In 
plain  English,  people  who  work  all  day  can- 
not do  without  their  dinner  at  night,  and 
orators  to  whom  the  House  will  listen  do  not 
care  to  harangue  before  empty  benches. 
Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  obtains  in 
the  present  day — 1871  will  be  found  to  dif- 
fer in  no  respect  from  1848  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  our  ht)usehold  suffrage  Parliament 
will  be  found  to  have  sufficient  energy,  self- 
restraint,  and  practical  good  sense  to  grapple 
with  this  and  other  inherent  vices  of  the 
system.  The  very  next  words  of  the  report 
describe  the  present  condition  of  things  with 
perfect  accuracy  : — '  The  business  of  the 
House  seems  to  be  continually  on  the  in- 
crease. The  characteristic  of  the  present 
session  has  been  the  number  of  important 
subjects  under  discussion  at  the  same  time, 
and  adjourned  debates  on  all  of  them.  This 
intermingling  of  debates,  adjourned  one  over 
the  head  of  the  other,  has  led  to  confusion, 
deadening  the  interest  in  every  subject,  and 
prejudicing  the  quality  of  the  debates  on  all.' 
True— most  true  ;  but  let  us  hasten  on  to  the 
remedies  which  were  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  of  1848,  and  inquire 
how  far  they — or  such  of  them  as  were  not 
recommended  or  adopted  at  that  time — may 
be  worthy  of  further  consideration  to-day. 

other  cominiltee  business,  and  its  reduction  to 
11,  wliichwas  suggested  in  1854,  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 


Two  main  remedies  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  at  all  events,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  them — first  the  cloture  ;  second, 
a  limitation  of  the  time  during  which  any 
member  might  address  the  House.  '  La  clo- 
ture '  w^as  practically  in  use  both  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  long  as  it 
existed,  and,  under  the  name  of  '  the  previous 
question,'  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress.  The  proceeding  in  the  French 
Cliamber  was  thus  described  by  M.  Guizot : — 
'  A  member,  or  two  members  call,  "  La  clo- 
ture ;"  the  President  puts  it  to  the  vote  ;  if 
any  member  objects,  he  can  speak  against 
the  cloture ;  one  only  can  speak,  and  no  re- 
ply is  allowed,  and  then  the  President  puts 
the  question,  "  Must  the  debate  be  closed  ?"  ' 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  previous 
question  is  in  this  form,  '  Shall  the  main 
question  be  put '?  '  It  appears  '  (says  Mr. 
Curtis)  *  that  on  the  previous  question  being- 
demanded,  it  must  be  supported,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  seconded,  by  a  majority,  and,  on 
this  being  ascertained,  the  Speaker  announces 
"  The  previous  question  is  demanded  by  the 
House."  If  it  should  pass  in  the  negative, 
the  subject  under  debate  is  resumed,  if  in  the 
affirmative,  the  debate  ceases,  and  the  amend- 
ments having  been  considered,  the  main 
question  is  put  to  the  vote  without  debate.' 
The  '  previous  question  '  in  Congress  is  not 
applicable  when  the  House  is  in  Committee, 
but  the  limit  of  speeches  to  one  hour  (whicli 
exists  in  Congress  but  not  in  the  French 
Chamber)  is  applicable  to  every  stage  of  a 
measure.  All  three  witnesses  gave  their 
opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the  power  of 
closing  debates.  M.  Guizot  stated  that  before 
the  establishment  of  the  cloture  in  the  French 
Chamber,  the  debates  were  '  protracted  in- 
definitely,' that  since  its  introduction  '  all 
subjects  have  been  amply  and  fairly  debated,' 
the  power  has  '  never  been  abused,'  no  '  se- 
rious or  honest  complaint  has  been  made 
against  it ;'  and  he  considered  that  it  w'as 
'  an  indispensable  power,'  without  which  the 
business  m  the  French  Chamber  '  could  not 
have  been  conducted  satisfactorily.'  Mr. 
Curti^  informed  the  Committee  that  the 
rules — both  for  the  calling  for  the  previous 
question  and  the  limitation  of  speeches — 
w^ere  adopted  session  by  session ;  that  he 
thought  '  the  approbation  of  both  parties, 
and  the  practical  adoption  of  those  rules, 
was  the  highest  evidence  of  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  their  value  and  usefulness,'  and 
that  he  knew  that  '  the  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  gentlemen  in  the  country  ap- 
proved both  of  the  previous  question  and 
the  one-hour  rule.'  Mr.  Randall  likewise 
approved  of  both  rules,  giving  it  as  his  opin- 
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ion  that  '  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  carry  out  tlic  business,  to  have  the 
power  of  closing  the  debates.'  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  evidence,  neither  the  cloture 
nor  the  speech-limitation  rule  are  to  be  fouud 
among  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1848.  It  will  be  curious  to  ex- 
amine their  reasons  for  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  France  and  America.  These 
reasons  are  given  at  length,  the  Committee 
having  evidently  considered  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  French  and  American  system 
were  too  great  and  too  obvious  to  be  sum- 
marily rejected.  They  commence,  therefore, 
by  pointing  out  the  material  difference  be- 
tween the  three  Representative  bodies,  both 
in  constitution  and  mode  of  transacting 
business,  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  United 
States  a  great  part  of  the  legislation  is  cout 
ducted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States,  whilst  in  France  important  measures 
are  considered  in  the  bureaux  before  they 
are  discussed  in  the  House.  '  It  is  also  of 
importance  to  recollect,'  say  the  Committee, 
'that  the  circumstance  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons renders  the  subjects  of  discussion  more 
parlous  and  comprehensive  than  in  legislative 
assemblies  in  which  members  of  the  execu- 
tive Government  are  not  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  where  the  debates  are  of  a  less 
administrative  character.'  If  by  the  above 
passage  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  (as  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  the  case)  the  assertion 
that  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  a  more 
important  assembly,  and  discusses  matters  of 
greater  magnitude,  than  its  sister  assemblies,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  how  this  fact  should  mili- 
tate against  the  employment  of  means  to  res- 
trict useless  talk  and'to  prevent  waste  of  time 
in  the  more  important,  which  have  been 
found  so  efficacious  and  unobjectionable  in 
the  less  important  bodies.  To  an  ordinary 
capacity  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  the 
dignity  of  the  assembly  and  the  interest  ap- 
pertaining to  the  subjects  discussed,  the 
more  desirable  it  is  that  the  discussion 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  should  neither  be  clogged  by 
lengthy  speeches  from  loquacious  nobodies, 
nor  protracted  beyond  reasonable  limits 
against  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  the  assembly.  A  better  argument  is  in- 
volved in  the  allusion  to  the  dift'erence  in  the 
'  quorum '  required  in  Washington  and  in 
Loudon.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  majority  of  the  House  constitutes  a 
quorum ;  a  majority  therefore  is  always 
present,  and  consequently  the  risk  of  an  un- 
just surprise,  by  which  a  comparatively  small 
minority  could  dispose  of  an  important  mea- 


sure by  a  sudden  and  well-arranged  demand 
for  the  previous  question,  is  considerably 
diminished.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  by 
no  means  insuperaWe,  and  mightbe  overcome 
by  a  judicious  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
applying  the  cloture,  if  for  sufficient  reasons 
it  should  be  adopted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  only  other  argument  really  em- 
ployed by  the  Committee  against  the  power 
of  limiting  speeches  and  debates  is  the  cer- 
tainty that,  even  as  matters  stand — or  stood 
in  1848 — '  a  far  greater  amount  of  business 
is  transacted  by  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons than  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
France,  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  United  States.'  It  is  difficult  to  grapple 
with  such  an  argument  as  this,  which  in  no 
respect  deals  with  the  merits  of  the  proposals 
under  consideration,  but  simply  makes  it  a 
matter  of  complacent  self -congratulation 
that,  having  a  great  deal  more  work  to  do 
than  our  neighbours,  we  do  more  than  they 
do,  in  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  our  system. 
It  has  never  been  denied  that  much  work  is 
got  through,  somehow  or  other,  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  that  is  not  the 
point  under  consideration.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  work  is  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality,  whether  it  is  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  whether  the  method  of 
its  performance  may  not  be  greatly  improv- 
ed, if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  make  certain 
alterations,  even  though  they  should  involve 
the  necessity,  so  painful  to  our  proud  insu- 
lar spirit,  of  taking  a  lesson  from  somebody 
else.  ^    . 

The  Committee  of  1848  made  many  re- 
commendations of  considerable  value,  which 
have  been  more  or  less  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  proposal  that  '  when 
leave  shall  have  been  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  the  questions  of  the  first  reading  and 
printing  shall  be  decided  without  debate  or 
amendment  moved,'  was  a  proposal  the 
principle  of  which  had  indeed  been  consi- 
dered and  avoided  by  the  Committee  of 
1837,  but  one  leading  so  directly  to  economy 
of  time,  that  we  arc  led  to  wonder  first,  why 
it  had  never  been  adopted  before,  and  se- 
condly, why  it  should  not  be  carried  some- 
what further  now.  If  the  object-and.  scope 
of  a  Bill  is  explained  by  the  mover  in  ask- 
ing leave  to  introduce  it,  and  its  principje  is 
discussed,  and  either  accepted  or  negatived 
on  the  second  reading,  Avhy  should  another 
debate  and  dinsion  upon  the  principle  be 
again  permitted,  upon  the  question  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  which  motion  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
details  of  the  measure  in  Committee  ?  The 
only  valid  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
this  double  discussion  upon  the  principle  of 
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the  Bill  is  based  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
second  reading  havino-  been  carried  by  a  sur- 
prise ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against 
such  an  event,  the  division  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  going  into  Committee  should  still 
be  allowed,  the  gain  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  evil  if  at  that  stage  at 
least  the  debate  were  prohibited.  Several 
other  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Committee  in  the  direction  of  economy  of 
time,  notably  that  which  pro\'ided  that 
when  the  House  had  once  resolved  itself  in- 
to Committee  upon  a  Bill,  the  Speaker 
should,  when  the  Bill  came  on  again  as  an 
order,  forthwith  leave  the  chair  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
shrunk  from  any  stern  application  of  the 
knife  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  Their  rea- 
sons cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
their  own  concluding  words  : — 

'  It  is  not  so  much  on  any  new  rules,  espe- 
cially restrictive  rules,  that  your  Committee 
would  desire  to  rely  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
despatch  of  business  by  the  House.  '  Tlie  in- 
creasing 'business''  (hear,  oh  ye  talkers  of  1871 !) 
'■  calls  for  increased  consideration  on  the  part 
of  members  in  the  exercise  of  their  individual 
privileges.  Your  Committee  would  desire  to 
rely  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  House,  and  on 
dhe  forbearance  of  its  members,  and  on  a  gen- 
eral acquiescence  in  the  enforcement  by  the 
Speaker  of  that  established  rule  of  the  House 
which  requires  that  members  should  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  matters  immediately  per- 
tinent to  the  suhject  of  debate.  Your  Com- 
mittee, however,  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  satisfactory  conduct  and  progress  of 
the  ousiness  of  the  House  must  mainly  depend 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  holding,  as 
they  do,  the  chief  control  over  its  management. 
They  believe,  that  by  the  careful  preparation 
of  measures,  their  early  introduction,  the 
judicious  distribution  of  business  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  order  and  method  with 
which  measures  are  conducted,  the  Government 
can  contribute  in  an  essential  way  to  the  easy 
and  convenient  conduct  of  business.  They 
trust  the  efforts  of  the  Government  would  be 
seconded  by  those  of  independent  members, 
and  that  a  general  determination  would  prevail 
to  carry  on  the  pubhc  business  with  regularity 
and  despatch.' 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  of  1848 
abstained  from  any  recommendation  to  limit 
the  talking  privileges  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Then  came  a  Committee  upon  the  same 
subject  in  1854,  which  entered  into  a  care- 
ful and  elaborate  inquiry.  Its  Chairman, 
Sir  J.  Pakington,  evidently  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  growing  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  effectual  transaction  of  business,  pro- 
posed a  report  which  recommended  many 
and  considerable  alterations.  One  paragraph 
of  this  report  ran  as  follows  : — 


'  Your  Committee  believe  that  without  any 
improper  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of 
members,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  abuses  and  evasions  of  the  rule 
of  the  House,  which  are  now  permitted,  might 
be  checked  ;  questions  now  necessary  might  be 
dispensed  with  ;  opportunities  for  debate  might 
be  reduced  ;  and  privileges  now  insisted  upon 
might  be  safely  relaxed.  Your  Committee 
consider  it  most  desirable  that  by  these  or 
other  means  the  work  of  legislation  should  be 
expedited,  and  the  duration  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Session  should  be  abridged.' 

Among  the  alterations  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Pakington  were  several  directed  against 
the  practice  of  raising  debates  by  means  of 
trifling  amendments  upon  the  motion  for 
Supply,  the  repetition  of  motions  for  ad- 
journment, and  other  obstructions  to  the 
progress  of  public  business.  Unfortunatclj^, 
however.  Sir  John  Pakington  was  too  ardent 
a  reformer  for  his  associates  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, who,  finding  an  exponent  of  their 
milder  opinions  in  Sir  George  Grey,  adopted 
his  alternative  report,  and  professed  their 
'  deep  regret  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
proposals '  of  their  chairman  they  were  '  un- 
able to  concur,'  They  made  nine  recom- 
mendations, which  they  were  candid  enough 
to  admit  were,  '  with  two  or  three  except 
tions,  of  minor  consequence,'  but  they  ab- 
stained from  substantial  reforms  with  a  deli- 
cacy akin  to  timidity.  They  could  not,  in- 
deed, deny  the  existence  of  imperfections  in 
their  cherished  system.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  observe  that  '  the  Committee  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  great  and  increasing  amount 
of  the  business  of  the  House,'  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  forms  of 
the  House  should  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
considered, in  order  to  remove  any  needless 
obstructions  to  the  despatch  of  business,' 
But  they  were  still  more  impressed  with  the 
'necessity  of  great  caution  in  effecting 
changes  in  a  system  sanctioned  in  its  main 
features  by  long  experience  and  national  re- 
spect ;'  and,  whilst  they  acknowledged  that 
'  the  alterations  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  1848  had  been  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results,'  they  shrank 
from  any  bolder  advances  upon  the  same 
path  ;  they  '  concurred  entirely '  in  the  opi- 
nion of  that  Committee  that  they  should  rely 
upon  '  the  good  feehng  of  the  House  and 
the  forbearance  of  its  members ;'  and  they 
concluded  with  a  pious  hope  that  a  perusal 
of  the  evidence  appended  to  their  report 
would  '  produce  a  salutary  influence,  and 
lead  to  a  more  general  determination  on  the 
part  of  members  to  contribute  to  the  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  despatch  of  business, 
by  avoiding  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with 
the  order  and  regularitj''  of  debate,  and  by 
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cordially  supporting  the  Speaker  in  enforcing 
a  compliance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter 
of  the  rules  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  are  governed.' 

But  yet  another  attempt  at  self-reform 
has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  In  1861  a  fourth  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  members,  and  having 
for  Chairman  no  less  considerable  a  person 
than  Sir  James  Graham,  sat  for  eight  days, 
and  produced  an  exhaustive  report.  Their 
commencement,  however,  was  inauspicious 
to  the  cause  of  reform ;  for,  after  alluding  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  three  Committees  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  speaking 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
1854  as  'to  be  regarded  rather  as  supple- 
mentary aids  than  as  decisive  changes,'  they 
continued  in  these  words  : — 

'  On  all  these  occasions,  the  House  and  its 
committees  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution.  They  have  treated  with  respect  the 
written  and  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament, 
which  for  ages  has  secured  a  good  system  of 
legislation,  perfect  freedom  of  debate,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  This 
re&pectfoT  tradition.,  and  this  caution  in  mak- 
ing changes,  have  proceeded,  on  the  'principle., 
that  no  change  is  jiistifaJde  which  experience 
has  not  proved  to  he  necessary.,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  old  rules  is  preferable  to  new 
but  speculative  amendments.' 

It  is  obvious  that  a  Committee  which  enter- 
tained so  deep  a  reverence  for  tradition  and 
so  conservative  an  aversion  to  change  was 
little  likely  to  inaugurate  any  sweeping  re- 
forms in  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  their  very  elaborate  report  should  con- 
clude with  four  recommendations  of  so  small 
and  meagre  a  character  as  certainly  to  de- 
serve no  more  than  the  epithet,  '  supplemen- 
tary '  wdiich  they  had  applied  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  previous  Committee,  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
report,  the  Committee  of  1861  appear  to 
have  had  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal defects  of  the  existing  system,  and  to 
have  groped  about  for  remedies  as  if  they 
were  all  the  time  longing  to  lay  hold  of  and 
apply  them,  but  were  continually  hindered 
by  their  superstitious  dread  of  change  and 
reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  '  want  of  certainty  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  House,'  and  the  delay 
caused  by  frivolous  amendments  on  the  mo- 
tion for  supply,  were  considered  and  dealt 
with  at  enormous  length  by  this  Committee. 
An  excellent  remedy,  suggested  by  the  pre- 
sent Speaker,  was  mentioned  only  to  be  re- 
jected. It  was  the  Speaker's  opinion  that 
'  upon  the  four  great  heads  of  the  Army,  the 


Navy,  the  Revenue  Departments,  and  the 
Civil  Service,  the  House,  having  once  gone 
into  Committee,  might,  on  that  same  head  of 
Estimates,  resume  its  deliberations  in  Com- 
mittee without  any  question  being  put.' 
The  Committee,  however,  contented  itself 
with  '  anxiously  considering  the  policy  of 
imposing  some  such  check,'  It  recorded  the 
great  and  increasing  delay  of  business,  and 
confessed  that  '  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  multiplied  preliminaiy  motions  are  a 
serious  obstacle  to  certainty  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,'  and  then  it  fell  back 
upon  the  time-honoured  fact  that  '  the  state- 
ment and  consideration  of  grievances  before 
Supply  are  among  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant privileges  of  the  Commons,'  and, 
after  a  careful  balancing  of  pros  and  cons, 
decided — to  recommend  nothing  ! 

The  waste  of  Friday  also  came  under  the 
notice  of .  the  Committee  of  1861.  Here 
again  the  Speaker  suggested  an  improve- 
ment, to  be  obtained  by  providing  that  at  a 
given  hour  the  question  of  adjournment,  if 
not  previously  decided,  should  be  put,  and 
the  voices  taken.  This,  however,  appeared 
to  the  Committee  to  be  a  '  compromise,'  and 
(horrible  idea !)  a  '  new  principle,'  and  it 
was  therefore  rejected,  after  a  division,  by 
ten  to  eight,  and  a  reconmiendation  iriade  to 
the  effect  that  the  House  should  on  Friday 
stand  adjourned  to  Monday  without  motion 
made,  but  that  Friday  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment day,  the  motion  for  Supply  or  Ways 
and  Means  standing  first  among  the  Govern- 
ment orders.  This  recommendation  w'as 
adopted  by  the  House,  and,  inasmuch  as 
amendments  can  be  moved  on  the  motion  for 
Supply  as  easily  as  they  could  formerly  be__ 
moved  upon  the  motion  for  adjournment, 
has  naturally  made  not  the  slightest  diffe- 
rence in  the  w^aste  of  time  on  Fridays.  The 
rest  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  consists 
of  minute  examination  into  the  details  of 
the  business  arrangements  of  the  House,  and 
carefully-stated  objections  to  almost  every 
change  of  any  magnitude  Avhich  could  have 
been  proposed.  Oiie  useful  recommendation 
was  made — namely,  that  Committees  of  ' 
Supply  might  be  fixed  for  every  day  in  the 
week  upon  which  the  House  met  instead  of 
being  restricted  as  theretofore  to  '  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  any  other  day 
on  which  orders  of  the  day  shall  have  prece- 
dence of  notices  of  motions,'  Another  pro- 
posal, obviating  the  necessity  of  rc-commit- 
tino;  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  a 
Bill  which  had  been  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  completed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1861,  who,  like 
their  predecessors,  closed  their  report  with  a 
declaration  of  their  reliance  upon.  '  the  for- 
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bcarance  of  members  in  the  use  of  forms 
Avhich  respect  for  ancient  usage  leaves  unal- 
tered,' and,  in  their  last  paragraph,  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  anti-reform  spirit  which 
had  inspired  their  deliberations  : — 

'Your  Committee,  like  preceding  commit- 
tees on  the  same  subject,  have  passed  in  review 
many  suggested  alterations,  but,  like  them, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  rules 
and  orders,  when  carefully  considered  and 
narrowly  investigated,  are  found  to  be  a  safe- 
guard of  freedom  of  debate,  and  a  sure  defence 
against  tlie  oppression  of  overpoioering  major- 
ities. Extreme  caution,  therefore,  in  recom- 
mending or  introducing  changes  is  dictated  iy 
prudence.  These  rules  and  orders  are  the  fruit 
of  long  experience  ;  a  day  may  lireah  down  the 
prescription  of  centuries.  It  is  easy  to  destroy 
— it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct.^ 

With  these  splendid  platitudes,  framed  in 
the  '  woodman-spare-that-tree  '  mould,  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  of  1861  finally 
culminated,  and  after  their  recognition  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  their  long 
examination  into  the  many  suggested  re- 
medies, this  Committee,  with  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  the  future  forbearance  and  dis- 
cretion of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, forbore  to  recommend  any  more 
stringent  rules  of  restriction  or  limitation  of 
talking  power.  How  far  their  confidence 
and  that  of  previous  committees  has  been 
justified  may  be  gathered  from  the  increased 
diflSculties  which  have  to  be  encountered  in 
the  performance  of  the  work  of  each  ses- 
sion ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  difliculties,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  vast  deal  of  dis- 
cretion and  forbearance  is  actually  displayed 
and  exercised  by  hon.  members.  If  this  were 
hot  the  case,  no  business  would  ever  be  done. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  is  the  wisest  people 
who  mostly  display  these  good  qualities, 
it  folloAvs  that  many  of  those  persons  to 
whose  want  of  them  the  waste  of  time  and 
the  delay  of  business  are  attributable,  are 
not  the  wisest,  and  it  is  on  their  account  that 
the  question  of  restriction  has  to  be  enter- 
tained. Surely,  if  the  '  forbearance  and  dis- 
cretion '  of  members  may  be  trusted  in  the 
matter  of  restraining  themselves  from  idle 
talk,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
whole  House  might  not  be  trusted  to  refrain 
from  the  application  of  the  cloture  except 
when  it  became  really  necessary.  H  the  cloture 
were  proposed,  session  by  session,  as  a  stand- 
ing order,  any  abuse  of  its  power  would 
speedily  lead  to  its  repeal  or  modification ; 
but  such  is  the  sense  of  fair  play  existing 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability it  would  never  be  put  in  force  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  public  opinion  both 
of  the  House  and  the  country  would  tho- 


roughly endorse  its  apphcation.  Further,  it 
would  not  improbably  exercise  a  deterrent 
effect,  both  upon  obstructive  individuals  and 
factious  minorities.  The  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority are  never  to  be  disregarded  in  a  re- 
presentative body,  but  due  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  become  the  wrongs 
of  a  majority,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  the  power 
which  is  at  present  possessed  by  a  small  mi- 
nority is  absurdly  great.  What  can  be  more 
inconvenient  as  well  as  ridiculous  among  a 
body  of  reasonable  beings,  than  that  when 
a  given  subject  has  been  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  upon  M'hich  a  proportion  of 
five,  eight,  or  ten  to  one  pronounce  a  certain 
opinion,  the  defeated  minority  should  be 
able,  by  divisions  again  and  again  repeated, 
frequently  only  upon  motions  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  or  the  House,  pur- 
posely avoiding  the  main  issue,  to  defeat  the 
wiU  of  the  majority  and  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure  ?  Over  and  over  again, 
does  this  occur  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  unfrequently  overworked  officials 
and  the  officers  of  the  House  are  kept  in 
their  places  till  daylight  by  the  obstinacy  of 
a  few  members,  who  endeavour,  by  this 
straining  of  the  forms  of  the  House  and 
their  own  privileges,  to  defeat,  or  at  least 
postpone,  some  measure  against  which  the 
more  legitimate  weapons  of  discussion  and 
argument  have  proved  powerless  in  their 
hands.  How  many  weary  hours  would  have 
been  saved — how  much  rest  gained  for  men 
whose  strength  of  brain  and  body  are  the 
nation's  property — if  the  cloture  had  been 
in  force  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
British  Parliament !  It  is  well  known  that 
the  lives  of  some  of  our  best  statesmen  have 
been  shortened  by  the  late  hours  and  arduous 
labours  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  mis- 
chief done  to  the  public  service  by  this  over- 
taxing of  the  energies  of  public  servants. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the  habit  of  staying 
to  the  last  in  the  House,  and  at  a  very  late 
period  of  his  life  Avould  walk  round  the  di- 
vision lobby  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  more  cheerfully  and  jauntily  than 
many  younger  men.  But  all  men  have  not 
the  vigorous  constitution  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and,  although  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister never  spares  himself  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  would  be  the  last  man  to  desire 
that  an  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  made  for  his  sake,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  unnecessary 
protraction  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  tells 
sensibly  upon  him  during  the  session.  Why 
should  England's  best  lives  be  sacrificed  to 
the    exigencies    of    a    system,    which    has 
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notliing  but  antiquity  to  reconunend  it  ? 
What  is  the  advantage  to  the  country  of 
maintaining-  foiins  which  allow  twenty  men 
to  successfully  oppose  the  will  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  why  is  the  House  of  Commons 
afraid  to  trust  itself  with  the  power  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  nuisance  and  displaying  it- 
self before  the  eyes  of  the  country  as  an  as- 
sembly in  which  some  consideration  is  given 
to  the  ordinary  I'ules  of  common  sense  ? 
Besides,  the  cloture,  if  adopted,  might  be  so 
guarded  and  regulated  as  to  avoid  the  ob- 
jections which  appear  to  have  been  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  Committee  of  1848; 
and  its  application  might  be  restricted  to 
certain  specified  stages  of  a  Bill  or  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  business,  so  as  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  any  possible  inconvenience.  But 
the  precise  limitations,  if  any  be  necessary, 
may  be  the  subjects  of  careful  discussion ; 
the  point  at  which  we  aim  is  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  sufficient  self- 
confidence  to  venture  some  length  at  least 
upon  the  path  of  self-improvement  and  self- 
restraint  of  which  the  cloture  is  the  sign- 
post. 

The  limitation  of  individual  speeches  is  a 
matter  somewhat  more  difficult.  Although 
it  is  said  to  have  worked  well  in  the  Ame- 
rican House  of  Representatives,  it  is  a  rule 
not  to  be  adopted  without  much  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
poser or  the  seconder  of  a  motion  or  Bill, 
and  the  official  avIio  replies,  should  not  be 
limited,  but  that  the  '  one  hour's  rule  '  should 
apply  to  every  other  speaker.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  adopted  at  all,  the  limit  must  un- 
doubtedly be  to  a  shorter  time,  in  order  to 
be  at  all  eftectual  in  so  large  an  assembly  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  a  twenty  minutes'  limit,  would  give 
ample  time  in  most  cases,  and  the  gain 
would  be  considerable.  But  then,  after  all, 
it  is  not  always  the  longest  speeches  which 
are  the  most  tiresome.  Fancy  a  debate  upon 
a  question  of  international  law  in  which  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer,  being  neither  mover,  se- 
conder, nor  official,  was  limited  to  twenty 
minutes,  or  a  great  political  question  upon 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  address  the 
House  under  the  same  conditions  ?  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  the  public,  and  not  the  ora- 
tor, upon  whom  the  loss  would  fall,  and 
although  there  might  either  be  a  tacit  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  particular  indi\aduals,  or  a  special 
suspension  of  the  rule  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  debate  of  particular  interest,  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  foresee  that  a  state  of 
things  at  once  invidious  and  inconvenient 
might  arise  under  such  a  rule.  Still,  the 
existing  evil  ia  so  cfreat  that,  unless  other 


means  can  be  discovered,  a  trial  of  this  mlo 
or  of  some  approximation  to  it  may,  ere 
long,  become  necessary. 

But  apart  from  these  two  remedies — the 
cloture  and  the  limitation  of  individual 
speech — it  is  worth  considering  whether 
there  are  not  other  suggestions  which  may 
be  made.  The  large  number  of  measures 
annually  introduced  has  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Is  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  curtail  the  number  ? 
It  may  be  alleged  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
heard-of infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
Members  of  Parliament  if  every  hon.  mem- 
ber were  not  at  liberty  to  air  his  crotchet 
and  introduce  his  Bill.  By  all  means  let 
him  do  so ;  deprive  no  man  of  his  right  to 
'  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House '  his  pet 
scheme  or  favourite  measure.  But  when  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  begins  to  clash  with 
the  eftective  working  of  the  public  service, 
let  the  privilege  of  the  individual  give  way 
to  the  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  an 
empty  and  vague  privilege,  too,  as  regards 
the  individual,  if  it  only  enables  him  to  take 
his  Bill  through  one  or  two  stages,  and  can- 
not prevent  it  from  being  jostled  out  of  being 
by  its  pushing  and  crowding  neighbours.  It 
is  neither  vague  nor  empty,  however,  as  re- 
gards the  interest  of  the  public,  if  it  prevents 
other  measures  of  greater  public  utility  from 
being  duly  considered  and  passed.  Perhaps 
it  is  presumptuous  to  make  a  suggestion 
upon  such  a  point,  but  it  appears  not  im- 
possible that  considerable  public  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  forestalling  the  '  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents '  in  a  defined  and  re- 
gular way.  A  committee,  analogous  to  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  or,  if  deemed  desir- 
able, composed  of  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers, might  be  appointed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  session.  To  this  committee 
should,  at  a  given  period  (say  the  first  week 
of  re-assembling  after  the  Easter  recess),  be 
referred  the  consideration  of  the  position  of 
all  Bills  introduced  up  to  that  time,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  book  of  the  House,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  withdrawal  of  such  Bills  as  ap- 
peared likely  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  becoming 
law.  Many  objections  might  and  doubtless 
would  be  urged  against  the  delegation  by 
the  House  of  so  much  power  to  a  limited 
number  of  its  members.  Still,  serious  diseases 
must  be  encountered  by  strong  remedies, 
and,  strong  as  may  be  the  remedy  here  sug- 
gested, it  is  one  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  cflectual.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  a  committee  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  banish  personal  and  political 
'predilections  from  their  minds  in   dealing 
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with  the  Bills  before  them  ; '  they  would  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  the  progress 
which  each  Bill  had  already  made  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  House,  by  the  amount  of 
public  interest  attaching  to  it  (as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  petitions  presented  upon 
the  subject-matter,  and  the  expression  of 
pubhc  opinion  through  the  '  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  information '),  and  by  the  time  likely 
to  be  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  its  future 
stages.  Their  judgment  would  moreover  be 
affected  by  the  question  whether  the  Bill  was 
one  which  came  before  the  House  for  the 
first  time,  or  which  related  to  a  subject  which 
had  been  well  and  frequently  ventilated  in 
previous  sessions,  so  as  to  be  ripe  for  legis- 
lative decision.  Besides,  the  powers  of  the 
House  might  be  delegated,  not  completely 
and  peremptorily,  but  only  in  such  a  degree 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  and  their  decision,  in 
any  case  which  might  be  challenged,  put  to 
the  vote  and  affirmed  or  reversed  accordingly, 
though  without  discussion  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Bill  to  which  it  referred.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee  as  the 
above,  which  might  be  termed  the  '  General 
Public  Bill  Committee,'  or  '  the  Public  Bill 
Revision  Committee,'  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results,  and  would  lead  to 
the  clearingof  the  Order  Book  and  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  regularity  and  certainty  in  the 
despatch  of  business. 

In  the  Committee  of  1854,  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington  proposed  that  a  '  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  Public  Bills '  should  sit  two 
days  in  each  week  at  some  period  after  the 
Easter  holidays,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Bills  through  Committee,  and  it  v/as  thought 
by  high  authority  that  '  the  sittings  of  such 
Committees  might  be  separated  from  the  sit- 
tings of  the  House  itself,  and  that  such  Com- 
mittees should  have  the  power  of  adjourn- 
ment.' It  may  be  observed,  howevei',  that 
such  a  rule  would  in  effect  be  little  more 
than  a  formal  adoption  of  morning  sittings 
by  sessional  order,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
by  special  order  of  the  House  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Executive.  For,  if  important 
Bills  were  to  be  taken  through  a  Committee 
of  the  v/hole  House,  members  w^ould  attend 
equally  as  now,  and  the  form  rather  than  the 
reality  would  be  changed.  But  a  Committee 
composed  of  leading  men  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  exercising  an  impartial  judgment 
upon  the  questions  before  them,  and  keeping 
steadily  in  view  economy  of  time  and  the 
requirements  of  the  public  service,  would  not 
fail  to  command  the  respect  of  the  House. 
The  details  of  this  suggestion  would  require 
close  examination,  and  might  be  manipulat- 


ed in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  the  privileges  of  individual  members 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
medy; but  the  adoption  of  this  or  some 
kindred  plan  would  go  far  to  obviate  the 
chief  inconveniences  of  the  present  system. 

Another  improvement  might  be  adopted 
as  an  alternative,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should  shrink  from  the  above-mentioned 
scheme  as  one  of  too  violent  a  character. 
Bills  might  be  sent,  after  their  second  read- 
ing, to  a  Select  Committee  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  dealt  with  by  such  Committee 
instead  of  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  being  returned  to  the  House  to  be 
considered,  as  amended,  and  read  a  third 
time.  There  are  several  reasons,  however, 
which  may  be  urged  against  this  proposal :  the 
Select  Committees  would  be  so  numerous 
that  many  Bills  would  have  to  be  considered 
without  the  advantage  of  being  criticised  by 
men  in  whose  judgment  the  House  would 
generally  confide ;  at  present,  some  such 
men  are  placed  upon  every  important  Com- 
mittee and  upon  any  Select  Committee  to 
which  an  important  Bill  is  referred,  but  their 
number  is  of  course  limited  and  their  power 
of  serving  on  Committees  not  inexhaustible. 
If  Bills  Avere  considered  and  returned  to  the 
House  without  the  presence  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  some  such  men,  discussions  upon 
their  clauses  '  as  amended '  would  be  inevit- 
able and  prolonged.  Moreover,  the  House 
would  be  exceedingly  loath  to  part  with  its 
privilege  of  discussing  the  details  of  any  con- 
siderable measure  in  full  Committee,  and  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  limit  the  number 
of  measures  to  be  considered  than  to  restrict 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  careful  ex- 
amination before  they  become  law. 

But  apart  from  such  alterations  of  !«ystem 
as  have  been  already  suggested,  there  are 
several  minor  changes,  both  as  to  forms  of 
procedure  and  times  of  sitting  of  the  House, 
which  would  not  be  without  their  advantage. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  much  time  is 
occasionally  lost  by  repeated  motions  for 
adjournment  on  the  part  of  a  pugnacious  and 
obstinate  minority.  The  House  has  so  far 
recognised  the  desirability  of  limiting  this 
power  of  obstruction  as  to  oblige  the  ob- 
structors to  vary  their  form  of  motion,  so 
that  when  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  has 
been  negatived,  that  motion  cannot  be  im- 
mediately repeated,  but  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  is  moved  instead.  This  is  an 
awkward  and  utterly  inefficacious  attempt  to 
prevent  the  hindrance  of  business,  and  if  any 
attempt  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  it  should  be  one  of  a  more  sensible 
and  practical  character.  Let  it  be  a  standing 
order,  that  when  a  motion  for  adjournment 
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has  been  defeated  upon  division,  tlie  main 
question  shall  at  once  he  put,  and  a  division 
taken  without  further  debate;  the  change 
might  even  be  carried  further  with  advan- 
tage, and  if  an  adjournment  be  moved,  no' 
other  speaker  be  allowed  upon  the  motion 
except  the  member  who  makes  it  and  the 
Inember  in  charge  of  tlie  Bill  in  reply. 

Many  trifling  alterations  for  the  better 
might  be  made  in  the  hours  of  sitting.  The 
House,  when  it  meets  at  a  quarter  to  four,  is 
occupied  till  half-past  four  (and  often  till  a 
later  hour  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion and  on  special  occasions)  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  petitions  and  the  transaction  of 
'  private  business  ; '  then  follows  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions,  which  in  its  present  forai 
is  little  more  than  a  sheer  waste  of  the  time 
of  the  House.  Members  who  have  petitions 
to  present,  if  they  are  especially  enamoured 
of  their  own  voices,  or  have  constituents  in 
the  gallery,  rise  in  their  places,  state  the  na- 
ture of  their  petitions  and  the  localities  from 
which  they  emanate,  and  then  march  up  to 
the  table  of  the  House  and  deposit  them  in 
one  or  other  of  two  large  bags  which  hang 
on  either  side  of  the  table.  Members  of  a 
more  retiring  disposition,  and  with  a  greater 
sense  of  the  value  of  time,  deposit  their 
petitions  in  the  said  bags  without  speaking. 
In  both  cases,  the  whole  number  of  petitions 
is  subjected  to  examination  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  those  which  are  informal  are 
rejected,  and  all  the  rest  duly  registered  in 
the  votes  as  having  been  received,  a  list  of 
them  sent  to  every  member,  and  any  which 
are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  printed 
at  length.  Publicity  in  the  newspapers  is 
obtained  by  handing  to  an  officer  of  the 
House,  '  behind  the  chair,'  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber presenting  the  petition  and  the  particu- 
lars thereof ;  so  that  in  reality  no  purpose 
whatever  is  served  by  the  waste  of  ten  or 
twenty  minutes  which  frequently  occurs 
through  members  rising  in  their  places  to 
present  petitions,  save  the  possible  gratifi- 
cation of  individual  vanity  and  the  aftbrding 
an  opportunity  to  a  shy  member  of  trying 
the  etiect  of  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  the 
House.  If  a  petition  of  unusual  interest  is 
intrusted  to  any  member,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to 
present  it  publicly  and  do  so  accordingly, 
but  as  a  general  rule  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  petitions  should  not  be  placed  at  once 
in  their  appointed  receptacles  at  the  table, 
and  the  time  of  the  Ilouse  saved  in  this 
respect.  After  petitions,  at  half-past  four, 
come  '  notices  of  motions,'  and  then  '  ques- 
tions,' the  number  of  which  is  not  unfre- 
(juently    considerable,    and    their   cliaracter 


multifarious.  It  is  often  five  or  half-past 
five,  sometimes  even  later,  before  the  real 
business  of  the  day — or  night — l)eo-ins.  The 
delay  interposed  by  '  private  business  '  might 
be  avoided  without  difficuUy.  It  is  only  the 
first  stages  of  Private  Bills  which  are  thus 
taken,  a  Private  Bill  being  referred  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  a  Committee  of  five 
Members  unless  opposed  and  defeated  upon 
its  second  reading.  AVhy  should  not  these 
stages  be  taken  before  a  small  Committee  of 
the  Ilouse  instead  of  occupying  the  time  of 
the  whole  House  in  formal  proceedings  ?  If 
unopposed,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
this  course,  and  if  opposition  was  Intended, 
due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Committee, 
who  should  then  refer  the  second  reading  of 
the  opposed  Bill  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
House.  As  the  occasions  of  opposition  to 
this  stage  of  a  Private  Bill  are  comparatively 
rare,  the  House  would  be  able,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  begin  '  notices  of  motions '  and  '  ques- 
tions'  at  four  instead  of  half-past  four;  and 
it  is  worth  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  allow  half-an-hour  or 
three  quarters  for  this  process,  so  that  the 
House,  having  assembled  at  a  quarter  before 
four,  might  proceed  to  the  first  order  upon 
the  notice-paper  at  half-past  four  or  a  quar- 
ter before  five,  the  Speaker  rising  and  calling 
upon  the  clerk  at  the  table  to  read  that  order 
at  the  stated  hour,  even  if  '  questions '  should 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  be- 
fore. 

Upon  Wednesdays  (a  day  on  which  the 
'  cloture '  would,  if  adopted,  be  probably  put 
in  force  very  frequently)  the  rule  of  the 
enforced  adjournment  might  with  advantage 
be  changed  to  an  enforced  division  upon,  or 
withdrawal  of,  a  measure,  unless  the  ad- 
journment should  be  moved  and  carried  by 
a  division.  The  practice  of  '  talking  out '  a 
Bill  would  thus  be  put  an  end  to,  and  ques- 
tions settled  which  are  under  the  ])rescnt 
rules  kept  hanging  over  the  heads  of  mem- 
bers, Wednesday  after  Wednesday,  if  once 
the  aforesaid  practice  has  been  successfully 
employed.  As  regards  changes  in  the  times 
of  sitting,  if  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
itself  were  alone  to  be  considered,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  change  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  expeditions  despatch  of  business  and 
the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  sessions 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  hours  of  what 
are  now  called  'mornuig  sittings'  as  the 
daily  business-hours  of  the  House,  with  the 
alteration  already  suggested  as  to  the  re- 
striction upon  'counts.'  There  are,  liow- 
ever,  two  strong  reasons  which  would  weigh 
against  such  a  reform;  its  inconvenience  to. 
Government  oflicials  and  professional  men, 
and  the  hardship  upon  those  members  who, 
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being  engaged  upon  committees,  could  not, 
without  neglect  of  duty,  be  present  at  tbe 
debates  of  the  House.  This  inconvenience 
is  felt  in  no  small  degree  when,  under  the 
present  regime,  '  morning  sittings '  begin  to 
be  held ;  and  its  extension  would  be  strenu- 
ously resisted.  The  House  might  gain 
something  by  meeting  at  three,  the  com- 
mittees taking  eleven  instead  of  twelve  as 
their  usual  hour  of  meeting ;  but  even  this 
change  would  be  a  balance  of  inconveni- 
ences, and  would  fail  to  affect  perceptibly 
the  principal  evils  of  which  we  complain. 
Neither  could  any  arbitrary  rule  be  safely 
adopted,  in  addition  to  that  already  sug- 
gested, as  to  the  particular  hour  at  which 
one  class  of  business  should  cease  and  an- 
other commence,  or  at  which  a  division 
upon  the  question  of  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  should  certainly  be  taken.  The 
House,  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule, 
would  be  parting  with,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
adoption  of  the  cloture,  taking  additional 
power,  and  this  would  be  frequently  foimd 
inconvenient.  A  discretion  must  be  left 
with  the  House  in  its  general  arrangement 
of  business,  and  it  is  to  enable  and  facilitate 
the  exercise  of  this  discretion  that  the  clo- 
ture is  recommended,  inasmuch  as  its  ab- 
sence leaves  too  much  to  the  discretion — or 
indiscretion — of  individual  members,  to  the 
weakening  of  the  power  of  the  House  itself. 
Further  than  this,  the  limitation  upon  mo- 
tions for  adjournment,  the  appointment  of 
a  general  Public  Bill  Revision  Committee, 
and  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of 
'  counting  out,'  seem  the  most  feasible  altera- 
tions that  can  be  suggested,  the  curtailing 
of  individual  speech  being  left  '  looming  in 
the  future '  as  a  possible  contingency.  One 
still  larger  reform  remains  to  be  noticed — 
namely,  the  question  of  allowing  a  Bill 
partly  discussed  and  dropped  for  lack  of 
time,  to  be  revived  in  the  succeeding  session, 
and  taken  up  at  the  stage  which  it  had 
already  reached.  This  point  was  considered, 
and  an  adverse  opinion  expressed,  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1861.  It  admits  of 
much  argument  on  either  side,  but  it  is 
purposely  left  untouched  in  ^  the  present 
article,  as  having  reference  not  only  to  the 
forms  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  which  we  have  attempted 
to  deal,  but  to  the  general  course  of  legisla- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  reform  would,  with  proper  safeguards,  be 
attended  with  very  considerable  results  in 
the  direction  of  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  one  which  might  be 
accepted  or  rejected  quite  apart  from  the 
alterations  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 


the  House   of  Commons  which  have  been 
herein  suggested. 

To  all  these  and  to  any  other  remedies 
which  may  be  proposed,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  many  objections  raised  and  main- 
tained. '  Interference  with  the  freedom  of 
debate'  will  be  held  before  our  eyes  as  a 
terrible  bugbear.  We  shall  be  told  that  we 
seek  to  limit  the  power  of  the  independent 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
fetter  the  free  action  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  People.  Solemn  warnings  will  be 
given  us  against  increasing  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority  and  invading  the  sacred  rights  of 
a  minority.  Moreover,  we  shall  be  laughed 
to  scorn  as  the  proposers  of  alterations  to 
which  the  House  of  Commons  will  never 
consent,  and  Avhich  would  involve  a  depar- 
ture from  the  first  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Well — be  it  so.  The  British 
Constitution  has  lasted  for  many  a  long 
year,  the  longer  and  the  stronger,  probably, 
from  its  susceptibility  of  continuous  im- 
provement and  its  adaptability  to  the  ever- 
altering  requirements  of  succeeding  ages. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  evils  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  legislative  system  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  great  and  pro- 
minent. If  no  remedy  be  applied,  they 
will  become  more  and  more  intolerable.  It 
is  for  Parliament  to  determine  whether  a 
remedy  can  be  found,  or  whether  it  is  better 
that  the  country  should  suffer  and  the  course 
of  useful  legislation  be  for  ever  impeded, 
rather  than  that  the  much-abused  freedom 
of  speech  among  legislators  should  be  cur- 
tailed and  tradition  invaded  and  disregarded 
in  any  particular.  Sooner  or  later  the 
change  must  come,  for,  after  all,  common 
sense  is  a  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  and 
common  sense  will  not  for  ever  endure  to 
see  good  measures  postponed  again  and 
again,  and  perhaps  finally  deteriorated  in 
their  passage  into  law,  merely  because  the 
House  of  Commons  lacks  the  moral  courage 
to  exercise  some  legitimate  restraint  upon 
its  own  members,  and  chooses  that  the  time 
of  the  country  should  be  wasted,  and  defects 
in  the  law  remain  unaltered,  sooner  than 
exert  itself  to  that  self-reform  which  the 
voice  of  public  opinion  and  the  dictates  of 
ordinary  intelligence  have  long  declared  to 
be  imperatively  necessary. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India,  1857-1858.     By  John  Wil- 
liam Kaye,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  '  His 
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tory  of  the  War  in  Aff"o;Lanistan,'     Vol. 
II.     London:  1870. 
2.   Caionj)ore.     By  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Esq., 
M.P.     London:  1865. 

Mr.  Kaye's  new  volume  (the  second)  of  his 
'  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,'  being  ahnost 
exclusively  a  narrative   of  events,  evidently 
written  after  a  careful  investigation  of  facts 
and    collation   of    authorities,    would    have 
given  us  still  greater  pleasure  than  we  have 
derived  from  it,   if  we  had   not  observed, 
scattered  here  and  there  through  its  pages, 
several  intimations  that  the  author  intends 
to  avail  himself  of  some  future  occasion  to 
substantiate  his  theory  that  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sepoys  was  but  the  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  of  the  passionate  hatred  of  British 
rule  burning  in  the  veins  of  native  Indian 
society.     Thus  at  page  234  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  rural  districts  round  Benares,  '  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
hanging  about  the   adjacent  villages,   were 
inciting  others  to  rebellion  (this  Avas  to  be 
expected),  but  a  great  movement  from  with- 
in was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  upon 
the  surface  of  rural  society,  and  for  a  time 
all  traces  of  British  rule  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  face  of  the  land.     Into 
the  real  character  and  general  significance 
of  this  movement  I  do  not  purpose  here  to 
inquire.     The  investigation  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  must  be  deliberately  undertaken. 
It  is  enough  in  this  place  to  speak  of  im- 
mediate results.'     And  again,  at  page  290, 
he  quotes  in  support  of  his  text  the  well- 
known  Hed  Pamphlet  (the  author  of  which, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  not  thank 
Mr.  Kaye  for  reviving  the  notoriety  of  this 
clever  production   of  his  '  hot  youth '),  '  If 
this  had  been  a  military  outbreak,  as  some 
have  imagined,  if  the  dispossessed  princes 
and  jjeople  of  the  land,  farmers,  villagers, 
ryots,   had  not  made   common   cause   with 
the  Sepoys,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  but  a  portion  of  the  force  would  have 
revolted.' 

But  we  have  too.  high  an  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Kaye's  work  as  a  whole, 
and  our  feelings  towards  him  as  an  author 
are  too  kindly,  to  suffer  us  to  enter  again 
into  the  lists  of  a  controversy  which,  not- 
withstanding the  passages  above  quoted,  he 
has  professed  to  eschew  in  his  preface  to 
the  present  volume.  It  is  much  more  plea- 
sant to  follow  his  narrative  with  the  admira- 
tion that  it  deserves. 

'Odimus  accipitrem  qui  semper  vivitin  armis,' 

and  we  are  content  to  postpone  the  conflict 
of  opinion  till  he  strikes  the  first  blow. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which 


we  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  truth  of 
the  history  of  the  eventful  year  1857,  that 
we    should    dispute    a   position    which    Mr. 
Kaye  appears  to  have  taken  up,  though  we 
do  not  see  that  he  directly  aflarms  it.     lie 
has  devoted  the  forty-two  first  pages  of  his 
book  to  details  of  the  views  of  the  British 
Government,  in  .India  and  at  home,  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  the  once  royal  family 
of  the  Moguls  from  the  palace-fort  of  Delhi, 
and  to  the  disputed  claims  of  the  oldest  and 
youngest  sons  of  the  possessor  of  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  to  the  succession.     Tliis  la- 
boured   exordium,   if   it  mean  anything  in 
connexion   with  a  work  which  has   for  its 
subject  the  Sepoy  War,  must  be  intended  to 
imply   that   the   war   was    stimulated    and 
encouraged  by  the  occupants  of  the  palace, 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  their  in- 
trigues.   For  what  other  object  could  the  old 
king,  his  three  elder  sons,  their  insolent  boj-- 
brother,  and  his  termagant  mother  have  been 
brought  at  such  length  and  with  so  much 
pomp  upon  the   scene  at  all  ?     This  whole 
chapter  is  out  of  place  in  the  history,  and 
the  length  at  which  the  futile  intrigues  of 
the  Queen-mother  are  dwelt  upon  is  almost 
the    only   blemish    in   Mr.   Kaye's    volume. 
That  he  should  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  room  to  the  gossiping  dialogue  be- 
tween the  young  prince  and  Mrs.  Fleming, 
the  sergeant's  wife,  shows  how  hard  he  was 
driven  to  connect  these  intrigues  with  the 
Sepoy  War. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
complicity  between  the  Sepoys  who  mutinied 
at  Meerut  and  the  inmates  of  the  palace  at 
Delhi.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  had 
been  any  previous  understanding  between 
the  two  parties,  nor  that  when  the  Sepoys 
broke  out  their  subsequent  march  to  Delhi 
was  the  result  of  a  foregone  determination. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  was  seriously  debatccl  whetlicr 
it  would  not  be  the  better  plan  to  proceed  to 
Bareilly.  We  quoted  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Kaye's  first  volume.  Lord  Lawrence's  state- 
ment, forming  part  of  his  judgment  upon 
the  ex-Emperor,  that  'Nothing  has  trans- 
pired on  this  trial,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  to 
show  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  prcnous  con- 
spiracy to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal 
army  ; '  and  since  no  one  will  question  Lord 
Lawrence's  acumen,  and  as  his  means  and 
opportunities  of  fonning  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject  were  certainly  unrivalled,  we 
have  gladly  fortified  our  own  convictions  by 
a  reference  to  him.  His  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject are  now  before  us.  Speaking  of  the 
Sepoys'  debate,  after  leaving  Meerut,  whether 
they  should  march  to  Delhi  or  Bareilly,  he 
writes : — 
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'  I  heard  the  story  from  Moohun  Lai  (Burns's 
Monshee,  in  Cabul),  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
all  which  I  gathered  subsequently  in  Delhi. 
Mohun  Lai  was  in  Delhi  when  the  Sepoys  first 
entered  it,  and  he  told  me  that  they  talked 
openly  on  the  subject.  The  story  was  some- 
thing to  this  effect.  A  Sepoy  said,  "Why 
hesitate  whereto  go  ?  Delhi  has  a  fortress,  an 
arsenal,  a  treasury,  the  King^  and  there  are  no 
European  soldiers.  That  is  the  place  to  make 
a  stand." ' 

Again  : — 

'  My  own  impression  is  that  neither  the  King 
nor  any  of  his  family  had  really  anything  to  do 
with  the  mutiny  in  1857,  in  the  first  instance, 
though  the  latter,  as  did  many  Mahomedans, 
went  in  with  great  zeal  against  us,  after  the 
mutiny  broke  out.  I  do  not  even  think  that 
the  family  had  much  influence  with  the  muti- 
neers during  any  period  of  the  war,  not  even 
during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  though  the  King's 
name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  various  ways 
for  a  long  period.  Had  the  mutiny  succeeded, 
a  new  race  of  chiefs,  for  the  most  part,  would 
have  sprung  up  among  the  leaders,  whom  the 
mutiny  would  have  brought  to  the  front,  and 
this  was  generally  felt' 

"We  trust  tliat  after  this  the  public  will 
hear  no  more  dark  hints  and  mysterious 
imaginings,  little  more  tangible  than  Lord 
Burleigh's  celebrated  shake  of  the  head, 
about  plots  against  British  domination 
hatched  and  contrived  in  the  palace  of  Delhi. 
The  Sepoys  must  have  been  weak  indeed, 
assuming  that  ever  they  had  formed  any 
definite  plans  before  they  broke  out,  to  have 
put  any  trust  in  the  idle  and  dissolute  scions 
of  ci-devant  royalty  who  herded  in  that 
Couit.  That  the  King  or  the  more  active  of 
those  who  used  him  as  a  puppet  may  have 
entered  at  a  period  shortly  antecedent  into 
feeble  and  futile  intrigues  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia  is  very  probable,  but  neither  of  the 
two  could  have  afforded  the  smallest  real 
assistance  to  the  other.  The  pity  is  that 
Mr.  Kaye  should  have  wasted  so  much  of  his 
time  and  so  many  good  pages  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  unworthy  of  his  pen.  If  the  space 
which  those  pages  occupy  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  he  need  not  have  postponed  to  a 
future  occasion  his  narrative  of  that  most 
important  event — the  triumphant  conclusion 
of  the  siege  of  Delhi. 

So  much  for  differences  of  opinion.  We 
gladly  turn  to  those  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the 
bitter  sufferings  undergone,  and  to  admire 
the  brilliant  heroism  displayed  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  race — by  the  latter  no 
less  than  by  the  former — displayed  alike  in 
doing  and  in  enduring  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  and  against  the  most 


fearful  odds.  But  before  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Kaye's  volume,  there  are  one 
or  two  points  of  great  importance  upon 
which  we  desire  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
The  first  is,  that  although  the  '  prophets 
of  the  past '  have  been  numerous  and  loud, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys  burst,  vrith  the 
rarest  exceptions,  like  a  thunder-clap  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  upon  all  connected  with  India, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  great  and 
good  man.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  had,  per- 
haps, the  most  distinct  prescience  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  In  former  days.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  used  to  insist  frequently  that  the 
British  power  had  no  surer  foundation  than 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  but  thougi;  we 
have  often  listened  to  his  forebodings,  we  do 
not  remember  that  he  specially  questioned 
the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops.  But  as  Mr. 
Kaye  has  observed  in  more  than  one  passage, 
the  general  sentiment  was  one  of  confident, 
if  not  of  blind  security.  Our  best  ofiicers, 
men  who,  like  Ewart,  Piatt,  and  Spottis- 
woode,  had  served  in  the  command  of  Se- 
poys throughout  their  career  in  India,  enter- 
tained these  feelings  without  a  doubt.  All 
these  men,  and  many  others,  paid  with  their 
lives  the  penalty  of  their  confidence.  Colonel 
Ewart  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  noble 
wife,  as  he  was  carried,  sick  and  wounded, 
down  to  the  Ghat  at  the  evacuation  of  Cawn- 
pore.*  Colonel  Piatt,  not  believing  that  his 
long-trusted  regiment  had  risen  in  mutiny, 
or  confident  that  he  coidd  quell  their  discon- 
tent by  his  presence,  rode  down,  with  his 
adjutant,  to  the  lines  of  his  regiment  at 
Mhow,  where  both  were  murdered.  On  his 
table,  after  his  death,  were  found  a  few  lines 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  begun  to  write  to  Sir 
Henry  Durand,  then  the  Political  Agent  at 
Indore.  They  ran  thus  : — '  All  right,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  very  khoosh  (happy) 
and  willing.'  Just  here  the  despatch  was 
cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  his 
horse  was  at  the  door,  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  his  death.  Colonel  Spottiswoode  de- 
stroyed himself  when  he  was  informed  that 
his  favourite  regiment  .was  to  be  disarmed. 
When  General  Cotton  had  announced  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Sepoy  regiments 
at  Peshawur  his  intention  to  disarm  them, 
'  Then,'  Mr.  Kaye    says,  writing   upon  the 


*  Some  letters  of  this  l)rave  and  God-fcariucr 
couple  were  published.  Mrs.  Ewart  wrote  on 
the  28th  of  May  : — '  John  still  hopes  to  hold  his 
men  together,  so  does  Major  Hillersdon  his  (the 
53rd  N.  L).  Indeed,  no  commandant  seems  to 
believe  that  his  men  can  be  false.'  And  Colonel 
Ewart  on  the  31st  of  May : — '  I  and  my  otficers 
continue  to  sleep  in  the  Quarter  Guard  of  the 
regiment,  which  we  have  _done  ever  since  the 
night  of  the  31st  instant.' 
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mitliority  of  Colonel  Eclwardes,  '  there  arose 
H  storm  of  remonstrance.     Protcstino^  their 
entire    confidence    in    the    fidelity   of   their 
men,  those  Sepoy  commandants  clamoured 
vehemently  against  the  threatened  disgrace 
of  their  regiments;    and    one  declared    his 
conviction  that  his  corps  would  never  submit 
to    lay    down   their   arms,  but   would    rise 
against  the  order,  and  resolutely  attack  the 
guns ; '  and  though  the  order  was  most  hap- 
pily and  successfully  carried  out,  so  strong 
were  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  that  Colonel 
Edwardes  states,   in  his  official  report,    '  as 
the  muskets  and  sabres  of  the  once-honoured 
corps     were    hurried     ceremoniously    into 
carts,  it  was  said  that  here  and  there  spurs 
■  and  s^vords  of   English  officers  fell  sympa- 
thisingly  upon  the  pile.'    We  learn  from  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery  that  the  same  feeling- 
prevailed  at  Lahore,  when  Brigadier  Corbett 
had  determined  to  disarm  the  Sepoys  sta- 
tioned there.     The  officers,  he  writes,  '  went 
about   wringing   their    hands,    and    saying, 
"  What   an    awful   shame.     Never    was    so 
monstrous   a  step  taken.     The  good,  loyal 
men  to  be  thus  disgraced  !  "  '     Sir  Robert 
adds,   '  we  should  all  have  been  murdered, 
nevertheless,  unless  we  had  acted  promptly.' 
Such  evidence  of  the  general  feeling  might 
be  sufficient,  but  it  is  necessary  to  cite  one 
more  instance,  because   it    was  boasted,  at 
the  time,  both'  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere,    that   the    late    Sir   Charles 
Napier  was  the  single    prescient  individual 
who  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and  warned 
the  Government  of  its  danger.     It  will  be 
seen  that  the  fact  was  precisely  the  reverse. 

'  This  is  a  vast  army,  and  it  is  in  a  good  state 
of  discipline,  complete  in  its  equipments,  full 
of    high   courage,   and  a  higli   military    spirit 

reigns  through  all  ranks Our  service 

is  extremely  popular,  and  the  troops  faithful 
to  a  proverb. 

'  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Hardinge  objected 
to  the  assembling  of  the  Indian  troops  for  fear 
that  they  would  conspire.  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  the  weight  of  such  an  opinion.  I  have 
never  met  an  Indian  officer  who  held  it ;  and 
I  certainly  do  not  hold  it  myself ;  and  few  men 
have  had  more  opportunities  of  judging  the 
armies  of  all  three  Presidencies  than  I  have. 
Lord  Hardinge  saw  but  the  Bengal  army,  and 
that  only  as  Governor-General,  and  for  a  short 
time.  I  have  studied  them  for  nearly  eight 
years,  constantly  at  the  head  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Sepoys,  and  I  can  see  nothing  to  fear 
from  them  except  when  ill-used ;  and  even 
then  they  are  less  dangerous  than  British 
troops  would  be  in  similar  circumstances.'* 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  at  some 
length,  first,  because  the  Government,  both 

*  Sir  C.  Napier's  Report  on  the  Military  Occu- 
pation of  India,  dated  37th  of  March,  1849. 
VOL.    cxxxiii.  E — 4 


abroad  and  at  home,  has  been  charged  with 
culpable  blindness  in  not  having  foreseen  and 
guarded  against  the  great  calamity  that  was 
about  to  befall  it,  and,  still  more  heavily,  the 
people   tinder  its  charge.     But  no  man  can 
see  better  than  his  eyes.      Those  who  miidit 
have  enlightened  the  Government  were  them- 
selves stone-blind.     Li^jce  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
they  told  the  Govenmient  the  smooth  thino-s 
which   they  themselves  fully  believed,  and 
how  was  the  Government  to  believe  other- 
wise when  they  had  the  almost  unintemipted 
experience  of  a  century  to  support  their  con- 
fidence ?      And,  secondly,   we  are  strongly 
desirous    to    place    this    state    of    general 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  our  na- 
tive  army,  broadly  on   record,   because  we 
feel  that  the  absence  of  preparation  for  such 
a  fearful  outbreak  as  burst  upon  us  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year   1857,  ought  in 
reason    to    raise    our   appreciation    of    the 
promptitude,  the  dauntless  courage,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  men,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, who  set  their  backs  to  the  wall  when 
'the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood,' and  fought 
the   battle   out  to   its  bitter  end.      If  ever 
Englishmen  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
the  men  who  came  to  the  front  in  this  great 
struggle  for  mastery  do   so  deserve.       On 
many  occasions,   as  when  Henry  Lawrence 
was  surrounded  at  Lucknow,  when  Herwald 
Wake   and  his  gallant  comrades    held  the 
little   billiard-house    at   Arrah    against    the 
thousands  surging   around    them,    or  when 
Colonel  Sherer  and  his  officers  of  the  73rd 
Regiment  at  Julpegoree,  well  supported  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  the  brave  young  magis- 
trate, kept  the  great  body  of  their  men  to 
their  colours  throughout  the  crisis,  im  spite 
of  the  evil  example  set  by  a  few,  they  must 
assuredly  have  hoped  against  hope.     Those 
only  who  know,  by  painful  experience,  what 
the  months  of  the  hot  season  are  at  Delhi, 
even  when  they  enjoy  the  shelter  of  a  good 
house,  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  en- 
durance   exhibited   by  the   gallant   soldiers 
who    spent   those  months   upon   the  rocky 
ridge  overlooking   the    city,  the  tedium  of 
their  long  expectancy  being  relieved  solely 
by  the  almost  daily  sorties  of  superior  num- 
bers, armed    and    drilled   to   perfection  by 
their  former  commanders.     Yet,    although, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Government  and  MiU- 
tary  Departments  were  alike  unprepared  for 
the  ©utbreak,  and  although  the  mutiny  had 
cut  oft"  the  besiegers  from  all  communication 
with  the  country  to  the  southward  and  cast- 
ward,  we  find  no  mention  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food,  of  green  unroasted  coffee,  or 
of  horses,  in  the  agonies  of  Imnger,  gnawing 
other  horses'  tails.     These  extremes  of  un- 
providedness  were  confined  to  a  siege  con- 
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ducted  on  tlic  sea-board  by  a  force  supplied 
with  transports  innumerable,  and  with  all  the 
markets  of  the  Mediterranean  open  to  their 
requisitions. 

But  although  confessedly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, the  Government  was,  in  one  most 
essential  respect,  by  no  means  unprepared 
for  the  internecine  struggle  forced  upon  it. 
In  some  of  the  most  important  positions, 
its  defence  was  in  the  hands  of  men  qualified 
in  the  highest  sense  to  deal  with  the  unex- 
pected catastrophe.  Of  Lord  Canning  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in 
the  sequel.  But,  with  comparatively  rare 
exceptions,  no  staff  upon  which  the  crisis 
compelled  him  to  put  his  trust  broke  under 
the  hand  of  the  Governor-General.  Lord 
Elphinstone  nobly  fulfilled  his  arduous  and 
hazardous  duties  at  Bombay.  Lord  Harris 
did  well  all  that  he  had  to  do  at  Madras,  to 
which  Presidency  the  mutiny  happily  did 
not  extend.-  Of  those  who  held  the  PunJEib 
in  their  iron  grasp,  of  the  great  chiefs  Law- 
rence and  Montgomery  (of  whom  the  former 
said  that  he  never  saw  him  dispirited  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  he  feared  that  a 
regiment  of  Sepoys  who  had  murdered  their 
officers  had  not  been  properly  pursued) ;  of 
the  band  of  brothers  who  kept  the  gate  of 
Lidia  at  Peshawur,  and  afterwards  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  capture  of  Delhi 
— Cotton,  Edwardes,  Nicholson  and  Cham- 
berlain— of  McLeod,  Becker,  Richard  Law- 
rence, Cooper,  Ricketts,  James,  Barnes,  and 
other  younger  officers — civil  and  military,  it 
is  superfluous  to  speak.  But  for  their  cou- 
rage and  energy  Delhi  could  not  have  been 
taken,  and  our  hold  upon  Upper  Lidia  would 
have  been  lost  for  a  time.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
proved  himself  fully  competent  to  confront 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed in  Sind — and  that  is  no  mean  praise, 
Lucknow  was  victualled  by  the  foresight  of 
that  great  soldier  and  statesman,  Sir  Henrv 
Lawrence,  and  defended  to  the  death  by  his 
indomitable  valour.  To  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Cracroft  Wilson,  the  Judge  of  Moradabad, 
Lord  Canning  bears  testimony  in  his  Minute 
on  'the  services  of  civil  ofiicers  and  others' 
in  the  following  terms :  '  I  name  him  first, 
because  he  has  the  enviable  distinction  of 
having  by  his  own  obstinate  courage  and 
perseverance  saved  more  Christian  lives  than 
any  man  in  India.  He  did  this  at  the  re- 
peatedly imminent  peril  of  his  own  -life.' 
The  great  city  of  Benares  was  kept  in  peace 
and  quiet  by  Tucker  and  Gubbins,  who  dis- 
played in  a  high  degree  the  calm  heroism  of 
endurance.  Lord  Canning  warmly  acknow- 
ledges in  the  Minute  above  cited  the  services 
rendered  to  him  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  through- 


out the  crisis.  He  was,  the  Governor-Genei-al 
states,  '  the  right  hand  of  the  Government  of 
India  for  many  months.  As  the  head  of  the 
Government  I  feel  myself  deeply  indebted  to 
him.'  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  con- 
spicuous gallantry  displayed  by  Mr.  Wake 
at  Arrah,  in  defending  the  building  fortified 
for  the  nonce  by  his  brave  comrade,  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  engineer  on  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to  notice,  as  it 
deserves,  the  heroic  self-devotion  with  which 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  men,  chased  away  from  their  expected 
prey  three  regiments  of  Sepoys  and  the 
swarming  retainers  of  Kooer  Singh,  who  had 
beleaguered  the  little  improvised  fortress. 

Many  other  officers  of  the  Government — 
civil  servants  and  military  men  in  civil  em- 
ployment— rendered  equally  valuable  service, 
according  to  their  opportunities.  Speaking 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  Lord  Can- 
ning says : — 

'  The  pressure  of  the  revolt  upon  these  pro- 
vinces was  severer  and  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India,  Oude  alone  excepted  ;  but 
whilst  in  Oude  our  Government  was  entirely 
swept  away,  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
it  retained  its  hold  of  many  chief  points  of  the 
country.  These  were  held,  single  and  isolated 
in  a  sea  of  rebellion  ;  and  that  this  was  possi- 
ble is  due  to  the  kidomitable  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  fertility  of  resource  which  have 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  throughout  this  terrible  time. 

'  They  have  been  worthily  aided  and  rivalled 
by  military  officers  on  detached  employ,  and 
by  many  gentlemen  not  connected  with  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  due  primarily  to  the 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service  that  the  landmarks 
of  British  authority  throughout  the  districts  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces  were  not  over- 
borne in  the  flood. 

'  Of  the  whole  body  (Lord  Canning  states), 
although  civilians  by  profession,  or  holding  for 
the  time  civil  offices,  the  duties  which  they 
have  performed  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
full  of  peril  and  toil.  Only  some  few  of  them 
have  been  called  on  occasionally  to  take  part 
in  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  have  thereby 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  honour  done  to 
their  names  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  day.  But 
there  are  others  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  conduct  in  front  of  an  enemy  which  would 
make  any  army  proud  of  them.  They  have  or- 
ganised levies  and  led  them  ;  defended  stations, 
kept  in  check  large  disaffected  communities, 
reassured  the  wavering,  and  given  confidence 
to  the  loyal.  Many  of  them  have,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands  for  months  together.' 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  fact  briefly  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Canning  'in  his  Minute,  that  many 
gentlemen,  and  others  of  humbler  station, 
upon  whose  services  the  Government  had  no 
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claim,  '  aided  and  rivalled '  the  efforts  of  the 
responsible  authorities  not  only  to  quell  the 
insurrections  and  outrages  to  which  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  Sepoys  gave  rise  and  encourage- 
ment, but  to  grapple  with  detached  bodies 
of  the  armed  and  disciplined  mutineers. 
Several  of  these  onslaughts  were  eminently 
successful — as,  for  example,  that  led  by  Sir 
George  Yule  upon  the  mutineers  passing 
through  the  Bhaugulpore  Division  ;  and  they 
tended  not  merely  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
mutineers,  but  to  reassure  timid  non-com- 
batants as  to  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  British  Government.  For  the  wandering 
and  plundering  Sepoys,  like  the  bands  of 
Spartacus  of  old  (whose  depredations  are 
commemorated  by  Horace),  were  a  terror  to 
the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  were  never 
welcome  to  any  but  those  who  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  of  resuming  their  hereditary 
habits  of  violence  and  rapine,  as  soon  as  the 
court  of  the  magistrate  was  closed,  and  deeds 
of  darkness  could  be  committed  with  im- 
punity. 

But  this  happy  presence  of  strong  men  at 
the  j)Osts  where  their  courage  and  prompt 
judgment  were  most  needed  was  not  the 
only  circumstance  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  felt  that  they  were  called  on  to  play  the 
man  in  a  cause  so  righteous,  not  merely  for 
the  support  of  British  ascendency,  but  for 
the  protection  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  other  events,  which  all 
men  must  regard  as  fortunate  and  many  men 
will  consider  Providential,  that  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  hour 
of  supreme  trial.  Of  these  one  of  the  chief 
vi^as  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Persia, 
identical  in  point  of  time  with  the  outbreak 
in  Eastern  India,  which  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  to  despatch  two  English 
regiments  to  Calcutta  without  even  landing 
them  from  the  vessels  that  had  brought  them 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  second  favourable 
circumstance  was  the  peace  and  quiet  that 
reigned  at  that  period  at  Madras  and  in  Cey- 
lon, Burmah,  and  the  Mauritius,  thus  render- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  British  troops 
stationed  in  those  quarters  available  for  ser- 
vice in  Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces. Thirdly,  the  recent  erection  of  the 
lines  of  electric  telegraph,  one  of  which,  ex- 
tending from  Meerut  to  Lahore,  afforded  to 
the  authorities  at  tlie  former  station  the 
means  of  apprising  Sir  Robert  Montgomery 
that  the  Sepoys  had  broken  out  into  open 
and  sanguinary  mutiny — intelligence  which, 
arriving  before  the  news  could  reach  their 
sympathising  comrades  at  Lahore,  enabled 
Montgomery  and  his  gallant  coadjutor.  Bri- 
gadier Stuart  Corbett,  to  disarm,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  four  native  regi- 


ments, strong  enough,  and  probaljly  ready 
enough,  if  they  could  have  taken  their  offi- 
cers by  surprise,  to  massacre  all  the  Europe- 
ans at  the  Station,  and  greatly  to  endanger, 
at  least,  our  hold  upon  the  whole  Punjab. 
Again,  the  hereditary  antipathy  felt  by  the 
Sikhs  against  the  men  of  the  North-East 
but  especially  against  Delhi,  where  the  saints 
of  their  faith  had  in  former  days  been  tor- 
tured and  slain,  led  them  to  co-operate  en- 
thusiastically with  their  English  rulers  in  all 
the  measures  taken  to  quell  the  hisurrcction. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  the  golden  opportu- 
nity of  stopping,  with  the  patriotic  consent 
of  Lord  Elgin,  five  British  regiments,  on 
their  way  to  China,  without  the  aid  of  which 
Havelock  could  not  have  avenged  the  mas- 
sacre at  Gawnpore,  and  have  driven  the  tiger 
Nana  Sahib  from  his  bloody  lair ;  nor  could 
he  and  Outram  have  relieved  and  reinforced 
Lucknow,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  even- 
tual rescue  of  its  brave  and  sorely  tried  gar- 
rison. 

For  these  great  national  benefactions  Eng- 
lishmen both  in  Lidia  and  at  home  may  well 
be  deeply  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  since 
he  must  be  a  very  determined  sceptic  who 
can  ascribe  such  a  series  of  favourable  coin- 
cidences to  blind  chance.  From  how  differ- 
ent a  point  of  view  Sir  Ptobert  Montgomery 
regarded  the  course  of  events  in  the  Punjab, 
the  concluding  passage  of  his  Mutiny  Report 
will  evince : 

'  But  it  was  not  policy,  or  soldiers,  or  officers, 
that  saved  the  Indian  Empire  to  England,  and 
saved  England  to  India.  The  Lord  our  God, 
He  it  was  who  went  before  us,  and  gave  us  the 
victory  over  our  enemies,  when  they  had  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed  us.  To  Him  is  all  the  praise 
due  for  nerving  the  hearts  of  our  statesmen 
and  the  arms  of  our  soldiers  ;  for  keeping  peace 
in  this  part  of  our  borders  ;  and  for  finally  giv- 
ing us  the  mastery  against  all  human  probabil- 
ities, and  contrary  to  all  rules-  of  warfare.  To 
Him,  who  holds  all  events  in  His  own  liand, 
and  has  so  wondrously  over-ruled  all  to  our 
success  and  to  His  own  glory,  do  I  desire,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  all  whom  I  represent,  to 
express  my  devout  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving.' 

These  sentiments  of  intense  and  unaffect- 
ed piety  prevailed  amongst  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Enghshmcn  wlio 
n-overned  and  saved  India  in  that  crisis. 

Whether  of  purpose  or  unconsciously,  and 
because  the  thrilling  tale  that  he  had  to  tell 
demanded  such  a  treatment,  Mr.  Kayc  ha? 
followed  pretty  closely  in  the  framework  oi 
this  history  the  model  set  by  ^Ir.  Carlyle  in 
his  account  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  consecutive  and  con- 
nected narration  of  events,  but  in  its  stead  a 
number  of  vivid  and  spirit-stiri'iiig  tableaux. 
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representing  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
terrible  tragedy.  Thus,  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, the  outbreak  at  Meenit  and  the  irrup- 
tion into  Delhi,  the  mutinies  at  Benares  and 
Cawnpore,  the  heroic  but  vain  defence  of 
the  untenable  position  taken  up  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  the  massacre  of  its  gallant 
defenders,  followed  by  that  of  the  women 
and  children,  the  victories  achieved  and  the 
vengeance  inflicted  by,  the  force  under  Have- 
lock,  the  striking  events  which  took  place 
at  Lahgre,  when  the  Sepoys  were  disarmed, 
as  well  as  at  several  other  points  in  the  Pun- 
jab, and  the  opening  and  progress  of  the 
siege  of  Delhi  almost  to  its  triumphant  close, 
are  depicted  by  Mr.  Kaye  Avith  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  manifest  reality  which  cannot  fail 
to  add  greatly  to  his  already  high  reputation 
as  au  historian.  We  shall  not  pretend  to 
give  our  own  weaker  versions  of  the  several 
stories  so  well  told,  but  gladly  present  them 
to  our  readers  in  the  glowing  colours  em- 
ployed with  such  effect  by  Mr.  Kaye. 

Of  the   outbreak   at    Meerut   Mr.   Kaye 
writes : — ; 

'  It  will  never  be  known  with  certainty 
whence  arose  the  first  promptings  to  that 
open  and  outrageous  rebellion  of  which  these 
sounds  and  sights  were  the  signs.  What  meet- 
ings and  conspiracies  there  may  have  been  in 
the  lines — whether  there  was  any  organised 
scheme  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the 
burning  of  cantonments,  and  the  murder  of  all 
the  Christian  ofliccrs,  can  be  only  dimly  con- 
jectured. The  probabilities  are  at  variance 
with  the  assumption  that  the  native  troops  at 
Meerut  deliberately  launched  themselves  into 
an  enterprise  of  so  apparently  desperate  a  cha- 
racter. With  a  large  body  of  English  troops — 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery — to  confront  them  in 
the  hour  of  mutiny,  what  reasonable  hopes 
could  there  be  of  escape  from  swift  and  crush- 
ing retribution  ?  They  knew  the  temper  and 
the  power  of  English  soldiers  too  well  to  trust 
to  a  contingency  of  inaction,  of  which  the  past 
aiForded  no  example.  There  was  not  a  station 
in  India  at  which  an  outbreak  of  native  troops 
could  appear  to  be  so  hopeless  an  experiment 
as  in  that  great  military  cantonment  which  had 
become  the  head-quarters  of  the  finest  artillery 
regiment  in  the  w^orld.  But  this  very  feeling 
of  our  overpowering  strength  at  Meerut  may 
have  driven  the  Sepoys  into  the  great  panic  of 
despair,  out  of  which  came  the  spasm  of  mad- 
ness which  produced  such  unexpected  results 
on  that  Sabbath  night.  There  had  been  for 
some  days  an  ominous  report,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  to  the  effect  that  the  Europeans 
were  about  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  Sepoy  regi- 
ments, to  disarm  them,  and  to  put  every  man 
of  them  in  chains.  In  fear  and  trembling  they 
were  looking  for  a  confirmation  of  this  rumour 
in  every  movement  of  the  English  troops. 
When,  therefore,  the  60th  Rifles  were  assem- 
bling for  church  parade,  the  Sepoys  believed 
that  the  dreaded  hour  had  arrived.    The  Third 


Cavalry  were  naturally  the  most  excited  of  all. 
Eighty -five  of  their  fellow-soldiers  were  groan- 
ing in  prison.  Sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation 
were  strong  within  them  for  their  comrades' 
sake,  and  terror  for  their  own.  They  had  been 
taunted  by  the  courtesans  of  the  Bazaar,  who 
asked  if  they  were  men  to  suffer  their  comrades 
to  wear  such  anklets  of  iron  ;  and  they  believed 
that  what  they  had  seen  on  the  day  before  was 
but  a  foreshadowing  of  a  greater  cruelty  to 
come.  So,  whilst  the  European  soldiers  were 
preparing  themselves  for  church  parade,  the 
native  troopers  were  mounting  their  horses, 
and  pricking  forward  towards  the  great  gaol. 

'  Then  it  became  miserably  apparent  that  a 
fatal  error  had  been  committed.  There  were  no 
European  soldiers  posted  to  protect  the  prison 
house,  in  which  were  the  condemned  malefac- 
tors of  the  Sepoy  army.  The  prisoners  had 
been  given  over  to  the  "civil  power,"  and  an 
additional  guard,  drawn  from  the  20th  Sepoy 
regiment,  had  been  placed  over  the  gaol.  The 
troopers  knew  what  was  the  temper  of  that 
regiment.  They  had  no  fear  for  the  result,  so 
they  pushed  on,  some  in  uniform,  man  and 
horse  fullj^  accoutred ;  some  in  their  stable 
dresses,  with  only  watering  rein  and  horse- 
cloth on  their  chargers,  but  all  armed  with 
sabre  and  pistol.  Soon  under  the  walls  of  the 
gaol — soon  busy  at  their  work — they  met 
with,  as  they  expected,  no  opposition.  The 
rescue  began  at  once.  Loosening  the  masonry 
around  the  gratings  of  the  cells  in  which  their 
comrades  were  confined,  they  wrenched  out  the 
iron  bars  and  helped  the  prisoners  through  the 
apertures.  A  native  smith,  struck  off  their 
chains,  and  once  again  free  men,  the  eighty- 
five  mounted  behind  their  deliverers  and  rode 
back  to  the  lines.  The  troopers  of  the  Third 
Cavalry  at  that  time  had  no  other  work  in 
hand  but  the  rescue  of  their  comrades.  The 
other  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  not  released, 
the  buildings  were  not  fired,  and  the  European 
gaoler  and  his  family  were  left  unmolested. 
Among  those  who  on  that  Sun- 
day evening  rode  down  to  the  Sepoys'  lines 
was  Colonel  Finnis,  w^ho  commanded  the 
Eleventh ;  a  good  soldier,  beloved  by  officers 
and  by  men,  he  had  the  old  traditionary  faith 
in  the  Sepoys  which  it  became  those  who  had 
served  v/ith  them,  and  knew  their  good  quali- 
ties to  cherish.  Strong  in  the  belief  of  the  loyal- 
ty of  his  regiment,  Finnis,  with  other  officers  of 
his  corps,  went  into  the  midst  of  them  to  re- 
monstrate and  to  dissuade.  He  was  speaking 
to  his  men,  when  a  soldier  of  the  Twentieth 
discharged  his  musket  and  wounded  the 
Colonel's  horse.  Presently  another  musket 
was  discharged  into  his  body.  The  ball  enter- 
ed at  his  back ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a 
volley  was  fired  into  him.  He  died  "riddled 
with  bullets."  Thus  the  Sepoys  of  the  Twen- 
tieth had  slain  the  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  re- 
giment, and  the  bullets  of  the  former  had  been 
scattered  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  For  a  lit- 
tle space  the  two  regiments  looked  at  each 
other;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 
The  Eleventh  broke  into  open  revolt,  and 
fraternised  with  their  comrades  of  the  Twen- 
tieth  That   something  might  have 
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been  done  to  save  at  least  a  portion  of  the  re- 
giment wc  know.  Captain  Craigie,  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  tumult,  mustered  his  trooi)S,  or- 
dered them  to  accoutre  themselves  as  for  a 
parade,  and  when  they  had  mounted,  galloped 
down  to  the  gaol,  accompanied  by  his  sub- 
altern, Melville  Clarke.  They  were  too  late  to 
prevent  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  noli  to 
set  a  grand  example.  Craigie  and  Clarke 
kept  their  men  together  and  brought  them 
back,  with  unbroken  discipline,  to  the  parade- 
ground  of  the  regiment.  And  during  that 
night  many  acts  of  heroic  fidelity  were  written 
down  to  the  honour  of  Craigie's  troop.  They 
had  faith  in  their  Captain ;  and  it  has  been 
truly  recorded  of  Craigie  and  Clarke,  that 
'^'  these  gallant  Englishmen  handled  the  troop 
as  if  mutiny  were  a  crime  unknown  to  their 
men."  ' 

Mr.  Kayc  has  commented  in  terms  of 
just  censure  upon  the  very  mischievous  inde- 
cision and  inactivity  of  the  military  authori- 
ties on  the  night  of  the  outbreak,  which 
permitted  the  mutineers  to  march  away  to 
Delhi  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  although 
there  were  a  regiment  of  English  infantry 
and  another  of  cavalry  quartered  at  Meerut. 
We  well  remember  the  incredulity  with 
which  the  news  of  a  mutiny  consummated 
with  impunity,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  received  in  this  country.  The  liniits  of 
this  Article  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at 
length  upon  the  subject,  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  drawing  attention  to  a  deed  of 
remarkable  daring  performed  by  an  officer 
in  bringing  a  blood-stained  criminal  to 
justice.  Mrs.  Chambers,  the  wife  of  the 
Adjutant  of  the  11th,  had  been  brutally 
murdered  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May, 
and  a  butcher  residing  in  the  Great  Bazaar 
was  believed  to  have  committed  the  crime. 
The  lady's  husband  was  lying  Jw7's  de  com- 
bat from  his  wounds,  but  his  friend,  Lieu- 
tenant Miiller,  of  the  same  regiment,  took 
upon  him  the  duty  of  an  avenger.  He 
drove  to  the  Bazaar,  tracked  out  the  sus- 
pected murderer,  put  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
and  carried  him  of!"  to  the  European  lines, 
from  the  midst  of  those  who  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  his  associates  in  outrage 
and  bloodshed.  He  was  forthwith  tried  by 
a  drum-head  court-martial,  convicted,  and 
executed.  If  some  of  the  many  other 
criminals  of  the  like  deep  dye  had  been 
brought  to  the  same  condign  and  prom.jot 
punishment,  such  indications  of  justice 
would  probably  have  prevented  more 
crimes,  followed,  at  a  later  date,  by  more 
retributions. 

Leaving  the  Meerut  mutineers  at  Delhi, 
where  they,  together  with  the  Sepoys  quar- 
tered there  and  the  rabble  of  the  city,  com- 
mitted  terrible    atrocities,  we  turn  to   Mr. 


Kaye's  narrative  of  the  occurrences  at  Be- 
nares.    He  writes : — 

'When  news  of  these  events  reached  Be- 
nares, crusted  over  in  the  first  instance  with 
some  exaggerations,  it  was  plain  that  the  hour 
was  approaching  when  tranquillity  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  But  the  vigorous  activ- 
ity of  Gubbins,  and  the  calm  composure  of 
Tucker,  holding  rebellion  in  restraint  whilst 
succors  were  far  otF,  had  already  saved  Be- 
nares ;  for  now  fresh  reinforcements  were  at 
hand,  and  with  them  one  who  knew  well  how 
to  turn  them  to  account.  After  despatching 
his  men,  as  has  been  already  told,  by  the  rail- 
vfnj  at  Rancegunge,  Colonel  Neill  had  made 
his  way  by  train  and  horsc-dawk  to  Benares 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch,  eager  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  country- 
men. And  with  this  Madras  Colonel  came  the 
first  assertion  of  English  manhood  that  had 
come  from  the  South  to  the  rescue  of  our 
people  in  the  Gangetic  Provinces.  Leading 
the  way  to  future  conquests,  he  came  to  strike 
and  to  destroy.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
wisely  thought  from  the  first,  that  to  strike 
promptly  and  to  strike  vigorously  would  be 
to  strike  mercifully,  and  he  went  to  the  work 
before  him  with  a  stern  resolution  not  to  spare. 
Both  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  at 
this  time,  the  first  great  waves  of  the  tide  of 
conquest  were  beginning  to  set  in  towards  the 
centres  of  the  threatened  provinces.  From 
one  end  of  the  line  of  danger  Canning,  and 
from  the  other  Lawrence,  was  sending  forth  his- 
succours — neither  under-estimating  the  magni- 
tude of  the  peril,  but  both  confident  of  the 
final  result.  It  was  the  work  of  the  latter,  as 
will  be  told  hereafter,  to  rescue  Delhi,  whilst 
the  former  was  sti'aining  everj'  effort  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Benares,  Allahaljad,  Agra,  Cawn- 
pore,  Lucknow,  and  other  lesser  places  de- 
pendent upon  them.  And  now  assistance  had 
really  come  to  the  first  of  these  places.  A  de- 
tachment of  Madras  Fusiliers  was  at  Benares, 
and  the  men  of  the  Tenth  Foot  from  Dinapore, 
whose  arrival  had  been  delayed  by  an  acci- 
dent, had  also  made  their  appearance.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  the  Sepoj's  should 

be  disarmed When  the  order  for 

disarming  had  gone  forth,  Colonel  Spottiswoode 
and  his  officers  proceeded  to  the  parade-groimd 
of  the  Thirty-seventh,  turned  out  the  regiment, 
and  ordered  them  to  lodge  their  muskets  in 
the  bells-of-arras.  There  were  about  400  mca 
on  parade,  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  one  company  at  Chunar,  being  on  detached 
duty  in  the  station.  To  Spottiswoode  it  ap- 
peared that  the,  men  were  generally  well-dis- 
posed. There  were  no  immediate  signs  of  re- 
sistance. First  the  grenadier  company,  and 
then  the  other  companies  up  to  No.  G,  quietly 
lodged  their  arms  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command.  At  this  point  a  murmur  arose, 
and  some  of  the  men  were  heard  to  say  that 
they  were  betrayed — that  the  Europeans  were 
coming  to  shoot  them  down  when  they  were 
disarmed.  Hearing  this,  Spottiswoode  cried 
out  that  it  was  false,  and  appealed  to  the  native 
officers,  who  replied  that  he  had  always  been 
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a  father  to  them.     But  a  panic  was  now  upon 
them,  for  they  saw  the  white  troops  advanc- 
ing.    By  word  of  command  from  Ponsonby, 
the  Europeans  and  the  guns  were  moving  for- 
v,'ard  towards  the  Sepoys'  h'ncs.     Opposite  to 
the  quartev-guard  of  the    Thirty-seventh  the 
Brigadier  ordered  the  little  force  under  Colonel 
Neitl  to  be  wheeled  into  line  and  halted.     He 
then  went  forward  and  spoke  to  the  Sepoys  of 
the  guard.     He  said  that  they  were  required 
to  give  up  their  arms,  and  that  if  they  obeyed 
as  good  soldiers,  no  harm  of  any  kind  would 
befall  them.     As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand 
assuringly  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  Se- 
poys, vrho  said  that  they  had  committed  no 
fault.      To    this    Ponsonby    replied    in    Hin- 
doostanee:    "None;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  do  as  you  are  ordered,  as  so  many 
of  your  brethren  have  broken  their  oaths  and 
murdered    their   officers,   who   never   injured 
them."     Whilst  he  was  still  speaking,  some  of 
the  men   shouted  to  their   comrades    on    the 
right  and  left ;  a  stray  shot  or  two  was  fired 
from  the  second  company,  and  presently  the 
Sepoys  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  bells-of-arms, 
seized  their  muskets,  loaded  and  fired  on  both 
their  own  officers  and  the  Europeans.     Going 
about  the  work  before  them  in  a  systematic, 
professional  manner,   they  sent  some  picked 
men  and  good  marksmen  to  the  front  as  skir- 
mishers,  who,   kneeling    down   v.-hilst  others 
handed   loaded  muskets  to   them,   fired  deli- 
berately upon  the  Europeans  from  a  distance 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards.     Seven  or  eight 
men  of  the  Tenth  were  shot  down,  and  then 
fhe  rest  fell  back  in  line  with  the  rear  of  the 
guns.     Meanwhile  the  officers  of   the  Thirty- 
seventh,  who  had  been  providentially  deliver- 
ed from  the  fire  of  their  men,  were  seeking 
safety  with  the  guns  ;  but  Major  Barrett,  who 
had  always  protested  against  the  disarming  of 
the  regiment,  and  now   believed  that  it  was 
foully  used,  cast  in  his  lot  with  it,  and  would 
not  move,  imtil  a  party  of  Sepoys  carried  him 
oft'  to  a  place  of  safety. 

'To  the  fire  of  the  Sepoy  musketeers  the 
British  infantry  now  responded,  and  the  guns 
were  wheeled  round  to  open  upon  the  mutineers 
with  irresistible  grape.  The  English  gunners 
were  ready  for  immediate  action.  Anticipating 
resistance,  Olpherts  had  ordered  his  men,  when 
they  moved  from  their  lines,  to  cany  their  car- 
tridges and  grape  shot  in  their  hands.  The 
word  of  command  given,  the  guns  were  served 
with  almost  magical  rapidity  ;  and  the  Thirty- 
seventh  were  in  panic  flight,  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  lines.  But  from  behind 
the  cover  of  their  huts  they  maintained  a  smart 
fire  upon  the  Europeans  ;  so  Olpherts,  loading 
his  nine-pounders  both  with  grape  and  round 
shot,  sent  more  messengers  of  death  after  them, 
.  and  drove  them  out  of  their  sheltering  homes. 
Throwing  their  arms  and  accoutrements  behind 
them,  and  many  of  them  huddling  away  clear 
out  of  cantonments  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
avenging  guns,  they  made  their  way  to  the  city, 
or  dispersed  themselves  about  the  country, 
ready  for  future  mischief  and  revenge. 

'Meanwhile,    the    detachment    of   Irregular 
Cavalry  and  Gordon's  Sikhs  had  come  on  to 


parade.    It  was  soon  obvious  what  was  the  tem- 
per of  the  former.     Their  commander.  Captain 
Guise,  had  been  killed  by  a  Sepoy  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  and  Dodgson,  the  Brigade-Major,  was 
ordered  to  take  his  place.   He  had  scarce  taken 
command,  when  he  was  fired  at  by  a  trooper. 
Another  attempted  to  cut  him  down.     But  the 
Sikhs  appear  to  have  had  no  foregone  intention 
of  turning  against  our  people.     Whether  the 
object  of  the  parade  and  the  intentions  of  the 
British  officers  were  ever  sufficiently  explained 
to  them  is  not  very  apparent ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been,  in  this  juncture,  doubtful  and 
suspicious,  and  it  needed  but  a  spark  to  excite 
them  into  a  blaze.   The  outburst  of  the  Irregu- 
lars first  caused  them  to  waver.     They  did  not 
know  what  it  all  portended  ;  they  could    not 
discern  friends  from  foes.    At  this  critical  mo- 
ment one  of  the  Sikhs  fired  upon  Colonel  Gor- 
don, whilst  another  of  his  men  moved  forward 
to  his  protection.     In  an  instant  the  issue  was 
determined.      Olpherts  was  limbering  up   his 
guns  when  Crump,  one  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
who  had  joined  him  on  parade,  and  was  acting 
as  his  subaltern,  cried  out  that  the  Sikh  regi- 
ment had  mutinied.     At  once   the   word  was 
given  to  unlimber,  and  at  the  same  moment 
there  was  a  cry  that  the  Sikhs  were  about  to 
charge.     At  this  time  they  were  shouting  and 
yelling  frantically,  and  firing  in  all  directions 
— their  bullets  passing  over  and  through  the 
English  battery.     They  were  only  eighty  or  a 
hundred  yards  from   us   on  an  open  parade- 
ground,  and  at  that  time  our  Artillery  was  un- 
supported by  the   British   Infantry,  who  had 
followed  the  Mutineers  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Regiment  into  their  lines.    It  was  not  a  moment 
for"  hesitation.     The  sudden  rush  of  a  multi- 
tude  upon  our  gtms,  had  we  been  unprepared 
for  them,   might  have  overwhelmed  that  half 
battery  with  its  thirty  English  gunners ;   and 
Benares  might  have  been  lost  to  us.     So  Olph- 
erts, having  ascertained  that  the  officers  of  the 
Sikh  corps  had  taken  refuge  in  his  rear,  brought 
round  his  guns  and  poured  a  shower  of  grape 
into  the  regiment.     Upon  this,  they  inade   a 
rush  upon  the  guns — a  second  and  a  third,  but 
were   driven    back  by  the    showers  from  our 
field  pieces,  and  were  soon  in  confused  flight. 
And  with  them  went  the  mutineers  of  the  Irre- 
gular Cavalry;   so  the  work  was    thoroughly 
done,  and  Olpherts  remained  in  possession  of 
the  field.' 

How  the  Fort  of  Allahabad  was  secured  to 
UP,  and  bow  Ilavelock  fought  his  way  from 
that  city  to  Cawupore,  under  a  burning  sun, 
through  drenching  rain,  and  against  tenfold 
odds,"arc  well  told  by  Mr.  Kaye.  There  are 
many  pages  here  and  elsewhere  which  we 
w©uid  gladly,  if  our  space  permitted,  present 
to  our  readers,  for  the  work  is  too  long  and 
varied  to  be  rendered  stale  by  such  extracts. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Kaye's  account  of  Havelock's  last 
victory,  achieved  on  the  day  before  he  entered 
Cawnpore,  too  late,  alas  !  to  save  the  doomed 
victims  of  the  Nana's  fiendish  cruelty. 
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'  The  awful  work,'  writes  Mr.  Kaye,  'of  charg- 
ing heavy  guns,  well  served  bj'  experienced 
gunners,  was  now  to  be  commenced,  and  the 
Highlanders,  led  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  took  the 
post  of  honour,  and  were  the  first  to  charge. 
The  shrill  sounds  of  the  pibroch  from  the  bagt 
pipes  in  the  rear  seemed  to  send  them  all  for- 
ward as  with  the  force  of  a  catapult.  The  rush 
of  the  kilted  soldiers,  with  their  fixed  bayonets, 
cheering  as  they  went,  was  what  no  Sepoy 
force  could  withstand.  Strongly  posted  as  the 
guns  were  in  a  walled  village,  village  and  guns 
were  soon  carried,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  left. 

'  The  Sepoy  troops  fled  in  confusion — some 
along  the  Cawnpore  road,  others  towards  the 
centre  of  their  position,  where  a  heavy  howitzer 
was  posted,  behind  which  for  a  while  they 
rallied.  There  was  more  work  then  for  the 
British  Infantry.  A  few  minutes  after  their 
first  grand  rush  they  had  gathered  breath,  and 
fallen  again  into  orderly  array.  Then  Havelock 
challenged  them  a  second  time  with  a  few  of 
those  spirit-stirring  words  which,  from  the  lips 
of  a  trusted  general,  are  as  strong  drink  to  the 
weary  soldier,  and  every  man  felt  invigorated 
and  equal  to  any  work  before  him.  The  High- 
landers responded  with  a  cheer,  and,  followed 
by  the  Sixty-fourth,  flung  themselves  on  the 
trenchant  howitzer  and  the  village  which  en- 
closed it,  and  again  the  burst  was  irresistible. 
The  gun  was  captured  and  the  village  was 
cleared.  For,  just  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
little  body  of  volunteer  cavalry,  composed 
mainly  of  English  officers,  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  flushed  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  reso- 
lute and  dauntless,  determined  to  show  with 
their  flashing  sabres  what  they  could  do  against 
any  odds.  Never  was  there  a  more  heroic 
charge.  It  was  the  charge  of  but  eighteen. 
Captain  Barrow  led  it ;  and  among  those  who 
went  into  action  was  Captain  Beatson,  who  had 
been  struck  down  by  cholera,  and  who  was 
powerless  to  sit  his  horse  ;  but,  dying  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  consent  to  lose  his  chance  of 
taking  his  part  in  the  great  act  of  retribution. 
So  he  placed  himself  upon  a  tumbril  and  was 
carried  into  action,  and  as  dear  life  was  passing 
away  from  him,  his  failing  heart  pulsed  with 
great  throbs  of  victory.  The  sabres  of  the 
eighteen  were  less  bright  and  sharp  after  they 
had  encountered  the  enemy.  When  they  drew 
rein,  diminished  in  numbers — for  horses  and 
riders  had  been  shot  down — the  footmen  of  the 
British  army  saluted  them  with  a  ringing  cheer, 
and  the  General  again  and  again  cried,  "  Well 
done !  I  am  proud  to  command  you  !  "  It  was 
this  body  of  "Gentlemen  Volunteers,"  into 
which  the  "Bayard  of  the  Indian  Army" — 
James  Outram — felt  it,  a  month  afterwards,  a 
high  privilege  to  enlist,  when  he  might  have 
commanded  the  whole  of  the  force.' 

We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  our 
selections.  There  is  so  much  of  deep  inter- 
est in  itself,  so  much  that  deserves  special 
notice  for  the  honour  of  the  brave  man,  or 
men  who  wroutjht  the  e^ood  work,  and  so 
much  that  would   shed  reflected  brit^htness 


upon  our  pages,  that  the  temptation  to  trans- 
cribe passage  after  passage  is  almost  iri-esist- 
ible,  A  few  sentences  from  Ilavelock's  or- 
der after  entering  Cawnpore  we  must  quote, 
l)ecause  it  tells  in  a  few  words  what  his  gal- 
lant little  force  had  endured  and  achieved : 
'  Soldiers,'  he  said,  '  your  general  is  sntLsfied, 
and  more  than  satisfied  with  you.  He  has 
never  seen  steadier  or  more  devoted  troops. 
Between  the  7th  and  the  16th,  you  have, 
under  the  Indian  sun  of  July,  n'larchcd  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  and  fought 
four  actions.'  Were  not  these  men  worthy 
compatriots  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  '  whose 
backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen,'  and  of  the 
Light  Division  which  turned  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle at  Albuera  ? 

We  have  no  spirit  to  repeat  the  heart-rend- 
ing story  of  the  siege,  surrender,  and  massa- 
cres at  Cawnpore.  It  is  well  told  by  both  Mr. 
Kaye  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  these  narratives 
may  be  dwelt  upon  with  mingled  grief  and 
pride  by  every  Englishman  who  has  tears  for 
the  terrible  sufferings  and  honour  for  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan relates  in  graphic  language,  how  the  four 
brave  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  butchery 
at  the  Ghat — Captains  Mow^bray  Thompson 
and  Delafosse  and  privates  Sullivan  and 
Murphy — baffling  their  pursuers,  swam  and 
floated  down  the  stream  of  the  Ganges  till 
they  landed  in  Oude  on  the  estate  of  a  bene- 
volent Rajah,  Dingbijah  Singh  by  name, 
whose  tenants  and  retainers  appear  to  have 
been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  their 
landlord,  and  by  whom  they  were  most  kindly 
and  hospitably  entertained,  in  spite  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  Nana  that  they  should  be 
surrendered  to  his  tender  mercies.  This 
generous  gentleman,  whose  reception  of  the 
fugitives  must  have  exposed  him  to  much 
risk  both  from  the  mutineers  of  Cawnpore 
and  from  his  countrymen  in  arms  against  the 
British  Government,  kept  thein  in  safety  for 
several  weeks  in  his  fort  of  Xoorar  Mhow, 
where  '  the  soldiers  of  the  Cawnj)orc  brigade 
were  indulged  in  frequent  inter\iews  with 
their  former  officers,  always  in  the  presence 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Rajah's  body  guard.' 
They  were  then  sent,  for  their  greater  security, 
to  a  village  of  the  Rajah's  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  from  thence  to  a  friendly  landowner 
on  the  other  bank,  by  whom  they  were  '  pack- 
ed oft"  towards  Allahabad  by  a  cross  road,  in 
a  bullock  cart  without  springs,  preceded  by 
an  escort  of  four  anned  retainers.  After 
bumping  along  for  an  hour,  the  driver  stop- 
ped, and  informed  them  in  low  and  agitated 
tones  that  there  were  giins  aliead,  planted 
athwart  their  path.  And  so  they  alighted, 
these  wayworn  fugitives,  solicitous  to  leani 
whether  "thev  should  again  have  to  run,  and 
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swim,  and  lurk  and  starve ;  and  tliey  crept 
stealthily  along  the  edge  of  the  road ;  and 
turning  the  corner,  found  themselves  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  white  and  freckled  face 
of  an  English  sentry.' 

The  good  and  kind  Rajah  was  meetly  re- 
warded by  a  pension  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, whom  he  had  so  faithfully,  as  well 
as  boldly,  served  in  the  persons  of  their  sol- 
diers. But  we  must  deeply  regret,  with  Mr. 
Kaye,  that  the  Victoria  Cross  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  three  who  survived  (for  poor 
Sullivan  died  of  cholera,  shortly  after  his 
deliverance)  the  fearful  catastrophe  which 
consigned  so  many  brave  men  and  devoted 
women  to  untimely  graves.  Well  earned,  be- 
yond question,  were  those  insignia  of  hero- 
ism by  those  than  whom,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Kaye,  '  since  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  three  kept  the  bridge,  there  have 
been  none  more  worthy  of  all  the  honour 
that  a  Sovereign  or  a  nation  can  bestow  on 
the  doers  of  brave  deeds,  than  those  who 
held  the  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  fought  their  way  through  the  armed 
multitude  thirsting  for  their  blood,  until 
from  village  to  village  there  ran  the  cry  that 
the  Englishmen  could  not  be  beaten.' 

We  trust  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  con- 
jecture that  these  brave  soldiers  did  not  re- 
ceive the  special  reward  in  question,  because 
no  commanding  officer  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter to  recommend  that  it  should  be  bestowed 
upon  them.*  Murphy  was,  and,  we  hope, 
still  survives  to  be,  the  honoured  custodian 
of  the  garden  which  surrounds  the  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  well  that  holds  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims  of  the  crowning  mas- 
sacre of  Cawnpore. 

We  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  what 
Mr.  Kaye  justly  calls  '  the  heroism  of  de- 
feat,' as  exemplified  in  the  devoted  endur- 
ance of  the  brave  men  appointed  to  die  at 
Cawnpore,  to  the  narrative  of  the  energy  and 
courage  which  first  saved  the  Punjab  from 
the  foul  treachery  of  the  mutineers,  and 
then  culminated  in  the  storming  of  Delhi. 
Without  the  reinforcements  so  largely  con- 
tributed by  the  Punjab,  Delhi  could  not 
have  been  taken ;    unless  the    Sepoys   had 


*  In  the  same  spirit,  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  whose 
relief  of  Arrah  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  war,  because  the  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  the  greatest  (the  story  is  very  well 
told  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  '  Competition  Walah  "), 
was  refused  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  retired  from  the  service  be- 
fore the  claim  was  put  forward.  As  the  deed  of 
daring  was  done  in  August  1857,  and  Sir  Vin- 
cent did  not  retire  till  September  1863,  one  would 
suppose  that  there  was  abundant  time  in  the  in- 
terval to  bestow  upon  him  '  the  cheap  reward  of 
nations,'  so  well  earned. 


been  disarmed  in  the  Punjab,  the  presence 
of  the  English  regiments,  of  the  Guides,  and 
of  other  faithful  corps,  could  not  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  that  province.  The  first 
step  to  this  end  was  taken  at  Lahore.  With 
what  a  happy  union  of  prudence  and  daring 
this  object  was  effected,  Mr.  Kaye  records  in 
pages  which  it  costs  us  very  sensible  self- 
denial  not  to  transcribe  at  length.  We  have 
space  for  but  a  few  leading  incidents.  The 
disarming  of  our  native  regiments,  so  often 
and  severely  tried  and  found  faithful  through 
a  long  series  of  eventful  years  from  Plassy 
to  the  bloody  encounters  with  the  Sikhs, 
was  a  very  serious  and  hazardous  measure, 
and  one,  too,  that  was  well  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely repugnant  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  their  English  officers.  But  the  intel- 
ligence which  the  telegraph  had  brought 
from  Meerut,  and  what  was  known  of  the 
restless  temper  of  the  Sepoys,  rendci'cd  it 
clear  to  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  that  the 
boldest  step  was  also  the  safest,  probably 
the  only  safe  one.  He  did  not,  however, 
proceed  rashly.  He  sought  for  trustworthy 
information : — 

'  On  his  suggestion,'  writes  Mr.  Kaye,  '  Cap- 
tain Richard  Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Police  and 
Thuggee  Departments  in  the  Punjab,  commis- 
sioned the  head  writer  of  the  Thuggee  Office, 
a  Brahmin  of  Oude,  to  ascertain  the  feehngs 
and  intentions  of  the  Lahore  troops.  A  better 
agent  could  not  have  been  employed,  for  his 
were  both  the  country  and  the  caste  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Sepoys.  He  did  his 
work  loyally  and  well.  Scrupulous  as  he  was 
on  the  score  of  caste  as  any  Brahmin  in  the 
service,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  treacherous 
machinations  of  men  who  were  eating  the  salt 
of  the  British  Government  and  were  under  the 
kindly  care  of  its  officers,  and  he  brought  back 
to  Richard  Lawrence,  after  brief  but  satisfac- 
tory inquiry,  tidings  that  the  regiments  at 
Meean-Meer  (the  cantonment  of  Lahore)  were 
ripe  for  revolt.  "Sahib,"  said  the  faithful 
Brahmin,  "  they  arc  full  of  fisad  (sedition), 
they  are  up  to  this  in  it,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  throat.  It  was  plain  that  they  were 
only  waiting  for  information  from  the  countries 
below  to  break  into  open  mutiny.' 

After  much  discussion  and  some  hesita- 
tion (a  middle  course  of  depriving  them  of 
their  ammunition  having  been  proposed),  it 
was  determined  to  disarm  the  Sepoys,  and 
a  parade  for  that  purpose  was  ordered  to 
take  place  on  the  following  morning.  A 
ball  was  given  in  the  cantonment  on  that 
night,  and  it  was  attended  by  all  the  officers, 
some  few  conscious,  but  the  great  majority 
quite  imaware,  of  what  was  impending  ;  for 
silence  and  secresy  were  essential  to  success. 
So  they  danced  on  till  morning,  grumbling, 
meanwhile,  at  having  to  attend  an  early 
parade,  following  close  on  such  a  festival. 
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'But,'  writes  Mr.  Kaye,  'when  the  hours  of 
morning    darkness   were   past,    and    day   had 
dawned  upon  Meean-Meer,  other  thoughts  than 
these  took  possession  of  the  Sepoy  mind.    The 
Brigade     assembled     on    the    parade-ground. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance 
of   that   asscmbl}^,   except   that   Montgomery, 
Roberts,  and  others  of  the  chief  civil  oflScers 
from  AnarkuUee,  were  to  be  seen  mounted  on 
the  ground.     Every  soldier  obeyed  the  orders 
that  were  issued  to  him.     The  regiments  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  contiguous  columns.     The 
Artillery  and  Eightj'-first  (not  numbering  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men)  were  on  the 
right,  the  Native  Cavalry  on  the  left,  and  the 
Infantry  regiments  in  the  centre  ;    the  white 
men  appearing  as  a  mere  dot  beside  the  long 
line  of  the  blacks.     At  the  head  of  each  regi- 
ment was  read  aloud  the   Government  order 
disbanding  the  mutinous  Thirty-fourth  at  Bar- 
rackpore.     These  formal  proceedings  over,  the 
serious  business  of  the  morning  commenced. 
The  Native  regiments  were  ordered  to  change 
front  to  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Eighty-first  also  changed  front  so  as  to  face 
the  Sepoys;   the  Artillery,  then  in  the  rear, 
loading  their  guns  unseen  by  the  Native  regi- 
ments.    When  this  manoeuvre,  which  seemed 
whilst  in  execvition  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  bri- 
gade exercise  of  the  morning,  had  been  accom- 
plished, a  staff  officer.  Lieutenant  Mocatta,  Ad- 
jutant  of    the   Twenty-sixth   Regiment,    who 
could  speak  the  Native  languages  fluently  and 
correctly,  was  ordered  forward  by  the  Brigadier 
to  read  his  address  to  the  Sepoys.     He  did  it 
well  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  explaining  to  them 
that  now  a  mutinous  spirit  having  evinced  it- 
self  in   other  regiments,    and    brought   many 
good  soldiers   to   certain   destruction,   it  was 
better   that  the    distinguished    regiments    at 
Meean-Meer,   which  had  done  so  much  good 
service  to  the  State,  should  place  themselves 
beyond  tlte  reach  of  temptation  by  surrender- 
ing all  means  of  offence ;  so  they  were  ordered 
to  "Pile  arms." 

'  Whilst  this  address  vras  being  dehvered  to 
the  Sepoys,  the  Eighty-first  fell  'back  by  sub- 
division between  the  guns ;  and  when  the 
word  was  given  to  pile  arms,  the  Native  regi- 
m.ents  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
long  line  of  Artillery,  and  a  row  of  lighted  port- 
fires in  the  hands  of  the  English  gunners.  At 
the  same  time  the  voice  of  Colonel  Renny  rang 
out  clearly  with  the  command,  "  Eighty-first, 
load !"  and  then  there  was  the  rattle  of  the  ram- 
rods, which  told  that  there  was  death  in  every 
piece.  For  a  minute  the  Grenadiers  had  hesi- 
tated to  obey  the  order ;  but  thus  confronted, 
they  saw  that  to  resist  would  be  to  court  in- 
stant destruction  ;  so  they  sullenly  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate,  and  piled  their  mus- 
kets to  the  word  of  command,  whilst  the  Cav- 
alry unclasped  their  belts  and  laid  their  sabres 
on  the  ground.  The  Eighty-first  then  came 
forward  and  removed  the  arms,  for  which  a 
large  number  of  carts  were  waiting  near  the 
parade-ground,  and  the  Sepoys  went  baffled 
and  harmless  to  their  lines.  It  was  a  great 
design  executed  with  consummate  skill ;  and 
if  by  a  first  blow  a  battle  was  ever  won,  the 
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battle  of  tlie  Punjab  was  fought  and  won  that 
morning  by  Montgomery,  Corbett,  and  Renny.' 

There  were  many  other  points  of  peril  in 
tlie  Punjab,  but  the  chief  of  these,  beyond 
all  comparison,  was  Pesliawur.  For  not  only 
was  a  larirc  native  force  quartered  there,  but 
the  l)ordcr  tribes,  savage,  Avarlike,  and  pre- 
datory, Avith  the  Aftg-hans  to  back  them, 
were  knoAvn  to  be  ready  not  merely,  as  al- 
ways, for  plunder,  but  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  recover  for  the  Moslem 
the  territory  Avhich  Runjeet  Singh  had 
wrested  from  them.  Happily  this  important 
post  was  held  by  men  as  prompt  and  bold 
to  confront  any  emergency,  as  Montgomery 
and  Corbett;  and  that  is  no  light  com- 
mendation. We  have  already  n'lentloned 
the  Avorthy  names  of  those  upon  Avhom  it 
devolved  to  determine  the  course  of  action, 
and  their  several  characters  and  respective 
careers  are  Avell  delineated  by  Mr.  Kayc. 
The  odds  against  them  Avere  heaA'y.  '  Count- 
ing up  all  the  components  of  the  troops  in 
the  valley,  it  may  be  said,  in  round  num- 
bers, that  there  Avere  2,500  Europeaijs  and 
10,000  natives ;  and  that  only  a  tithe  of  the 
latter  could  be  trusted  by  their  English  offi- 
cers.' And  the  vehement  opposition  of  these 
officers  to  any  decided  measure  Avas  to  be 
overcome.  But  the  disarming  of  the  Sepoys 
Avaa  felt  by  the  chief  political  and  military 
authorities  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  frontier.  And  so  that  measure  Avas  re- 
solved on,  and  thus  carried  out : — 

'  It  has  been  stated  that  the  PeshaAvur  force 
had  been  wisely  cut  in  tAvo,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  by  Brigadier  Cotton.  It  Avas  now 
arranged  that  Edwardes  should  accompany 
Cotton  to  the  right  wing,  whilst  Nicholson 
went  to  the  left  Avith  Cdonel  Galloway  of  the 
Seventieth  Queens,  who  stood  next  in  seniority. 
With  the  former  were  her  Majestj^'s  Eighty- 
seventh  Fusiliers,  with  the  latter  the  Seven- 
tieth, both  with  detachments  of  Artillery  to 
support  them.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety.  The  Sepoy  commandants  were  parad- 
ing their  men,  and  the  Queen's  regiments  were 
lying  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  the  first  sign 
of  resistance.  The  suddenness  of  the  move- 
ment took  the  Sepoys  aback  ;  they  laid  down 
their  arms  to  the  bidding  of  their  own  officers.' 

The  immediate  and  happy  result  of  tliis 
step  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Kaye  : — 

'  The  arms  surrendered.  Brigadier  Cotton  ad- 
dressed the  regiments,  praising  them  for  the 
readiness  Avith  Avhich  they  had  obeyed  orders  ; 
and  they  Avent  to  their  lings.  Tlius  Avas  the 
Avork  done  Avell  and  thoroughly — and  Avithout 
the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  Avas  magical. 
They  believed  that  Ave  Averc  strong  because  Ave 
Avere  daring.  The  old  aphorism,  that  "  nothing 
succeeds  like  success"  Avas  here  triumphantly 
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verified.  The  tribes  who  had  held  aloof  whilst 
danger  threatened  us  and  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful, now  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  do  homage 
to  the  audacity  of  the  English.  Without  an- 
other halt  of  doubt,  or  tremor  of  .hesitation, 
they  came  forward  with  their  offers  of  service. 
"As  we  rode  down  to  the  disarming,"  said 
Herbert  Edwardes,  "  a  very  few  chiefs  and  yeo- 
men of  the  country  attended  us,  and  I  remem- 
ber, judging  from  their  faces,  that  they  came 
to  see  which  way  the  tide  would  turn.  As  we 
rode  back,  friends  were  as  thick  as  summer 
flies,  and  levies  began  from  that  moment  to 
coine  in."  Good  reason  indeed  had  Sir  John 
Lawrence  to  write  to  the  Peshawur  Commis- 
sioner, with  hearty  commendation,  saying :  "  I 
look  on  the  disarming  of  the  four  corps  at  Pe- 
shawur as  a  master-stroke — one  which  will  do 
much  good  to  keep  the  peace  throughout  the 
Punjab.  Commandants  of  corps  are  imder  a  de- 
lusion, and  whilst  in  this  state  their  opinions 
are  of  little  value.  .  .  .  We  are  doing  well  in 
every  district — Beecher  famously."  ' 

This  wisely  bold  course  of  policy  was  per- 
sistently followed  out  in  the  Punjab.  A 
moveable  column  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patrolling  the  province,  and  Neville 
Chamlierlain  was  appointed  to  command  it. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Sepoys 
were  successfully  disarmed.  Many  brave 
deeds  were  done,  none  more  worthy  of  re- 
cord than  that  achieved  by  Mr.  George 
Ricketts,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Loo- 
diana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Two  re- 
giments of  Native  infantry  and  one  of  ca- 
valry had  mutinied  at  Jullundhur,  and  al- 
tliough  a  regiment  of  Europeans  (the  8th) 
and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery  were  also 
quartered  at  that  station,  the  mutineers  were 
allowed  to  march  away  to  Phillour  (where 
they  were  joined  by  a  third  regiment  of  Se- 
poys), en  route  to  Delhi,  after  wounding  se- 
veral of  their  officers,  with  no  other  loss  than 
that  inflicted  by  two  or  three  rounds  of 
grape,  fired  on  them,  without  orders,  by  a 
troop  of  Native  horse  artillery,  the  only  one, 
we  believe,  that  remained  faithful  through- 
out the  mutiny,  Mr.  Ricketts  was  infomied 
of  this  outbreak  by  a  telegram  from  Um- 
balla,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  his  assistant,  who 
had  gone  to  Phillour  with  the  pay  of  the 
Native  regiment  quartered  there,  heard 
enough  of  what  had  happened  at  Jullund- 
hur to  lead  him  to  take  back  the  rupees,  and 
to  break  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej. 
Mr.  Ricketts  determined  to  do  his  utmost 
with  a  most  inadequate  force  (three  compa- 
nies of  Rothney's  Sikhs,  under  Lieutenant 
Williams,  some  horse  and  foot  of  the  Rajah 
of  Nabba,  and  two  guns,  a  six  and  a  nine 
pounder),  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  muti- 
neers until  the  Europeans  and  artillery  from 
Jullundhur,  whom  he  believed  to  be  close  at 
their  heels,  should  come  up  to  avenge  their 


misdeeds.  On  reaching  the  river,  he  crossed 
in  the  ferry-boat,  and  walked  alone  along 
the  bank  to  Phillour,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  the  mutineers.  He 
found  that  they  had  proceeded  to  a  ford 
about  four  miles  up  the  river,  and  thither, 
after  recrossiug,  he  led  his  little  force. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  he 
did  not  reach  his  point  till  past  10  p.  m.,  and 
then,  going  forward  with  Lieutenant  Williams 
to  reconnoitre,  he  was  challenged  and  fired 
upon  by  the  sentries,  and  found  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  mutineers  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  were  grouped  upon  the  hither  bank. 
They  fired  wildly  in  the  dark,  the  horses  of  one 
of  the  guns  took  fright,  and  ran  oft'  with  the 
limber,  and  the  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  of 
the  Rajah  followed  their  example.  Mr. 
Ricketts  brought  his  remaining  gun  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy  -with  grape,  the  Sikhs  pour- 
ed in  a  well-sustained  fire  of  musketry  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Lieutenant  Williams  and  many 
of  his  men  were  hit,  and  the  ammunition  of 
his  gun  exhausted,  that  after  maintaining  the 
unequal  conflict  for  nearly  two  hours,  in  ex- 
pectation, at  every  moment,  that  the  pursuers 
from  Jullundhur  would  appear,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Loodiana,  where — the 
brigadier  stiU  loitering  on  the  road — he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city  looted, 
the  premises  of  the  missionaries  burnt,  the 
prisoners  let  loose,  and  the  rabble  trium- 
phant, until  the  mutineers  marched  oft",  un- 
punished, to  Delhi.  There,  no  doubt,  a  fit- 
ting retribution  awaited  them,  while  Mr. 
Ricketts  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  shawl- 
weavers  from  Cashmere,  and  the  low  Maho- 
medans  who  had  lent  their  ready  aid  to  the 
mutineers  in  the  congenial  work  of  devasta- 
tion and  plunder. 

It  was,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by  such 
men  and  such  deeds  as  these,  by  the  victory 
of  the  undaunted  few  over  the  many  who 
fought  under  the  paralysing  pressure  of  an 
abiding  consciousness  that  they  were  false  to 
their  solemn  oaths  and  to  the  salt  which  they 
had  eaten  during  long  years  of  kindly  and 
indulgent  treatment,  that  the  Empire  of  In- 
dia was  maintained  for  England,  Mr. 
Ricketts  had  his  reward  in  the  appreciation 
of  his  conduct  by  such  men  as  Canning, 
Lawrence,  Montgomery  and  Nicholson,  and 
in  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
sovereign.  And  this  gallant  gentleman  was 
but  a  type  and  representative  of  many  who^, 
put  their  lives  to  hazard  in  that  memorable 
year,  no  less  for  the  welfare  of  India  than 
for  the  honour  of  England.  For  what  more 
terrible  calamity  could  have  befallen  the  peo- 
ple of  that  fair  land,  than  that  the  Sepoys 
and  those  who  aided  and  abetted  them  in 
that  struggle   for    mastery — the   soi~clisant 
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Princes  of  Delhi  and  the  Nana  of  Cawnpore 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  Gougurs 
and  liberated  convicts  at  the  other — should 
have  crushed  the  British  power,  and  have 
made  themselves  masteis  of  India? 

Our  remarks  upon  what  we  may  justly 
call  Mr.  Kaye's  great 'work  would  be  very 
incomplete  if  we  neglected  to  direct  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  our  readers  to  the  open- 
ing pages  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume, 
in  which  is  recorded  the  discussion  between 
Sir  Jofcn  Lawrence  and  several  of  his  ablest 
lieutenants  upon  a  question  of  the  greatest 
moment.  The  discussion  was  long  and  ani- 
mated, but  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
disputants  may  be  told  in  very  few  words. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  held  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Delhi  was  a  matter  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  all  other  considera- 
tions, inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of 
that  great  end,  must  be  regarded  as  light  in 
the  balance  ;  and  that  if  more  troops  were 
required  to  accomplish  it  than  had  already 
been  contributed  by  the  Punjab,  that  need 
must  be  supplied,  even  at  the  expense  of 
withdrawing  the  whole  force  from  Pesha- 
wur,  and  abandoning  all  the  territory  beyond 
the  Lidus  to  the  Affghans.  Those  who  dis- 
sented from  this  opinion — Edwardes,  Cot- 
•  ton,  Nicholson,  and  James,  held  with  equal 
tenacity,  that  to  retire  from  before  Delhi — 
're  infecta' — deplorable  as  the  event  would 
be,  Avould  be  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and, 
therefore,  the  one  which,  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  it  behoved  us  to  choose.  The 
dilemma  was  one  of  intense  difficulty,  and, 
judging  from  the  passages  which  Mr.  Kaye 
has  quoted  from  the  correspondence,  the 
question  appears  to  have  been  argued  on 
both  sides  with  great  ability.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  and  the  conflicting  arguments  are  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  both  the  disputants 
seem  to  us  to  have  proved,  to  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction at  least,  that  the  result  would  have 
been  the  loss  of  our  hold  upon  the  whole  of 
the  North- Western  Provinces  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  the  Punjab  on  the  other,  leav- 
ing the  eventual  recovery  of  the  lost  terri- 
tory to  the  army  that  mustered  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Clyde.  Mr.  Kaye  ap- 
pears to  award  the  palm  in  this  disputation 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  intimating  that  the 
distinguished  officers  who  dift'ered  from  him, 
being  under  the  influence  of  local  preposses- 
sions, necessarily  took  a  more  narrow  view 
of  the  question  than  their  chief.  To  us — 
while  we  differ  with  great  reluctance  from 
the  master-mind  of  that  eminent  statesman 
— a  consideration  presents  itself  which  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  him. 
If  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 


British  force,  though  baflled  by  its  walls, 
should  not  have  kept  the  field,  still  less  why 
it  should  have  broken  up  from  its  position 
in  disordei'.  There  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter fortune  for  that  force  than  that  the  Se- 
poys should  have  come  out  from  behind 
their  fortifications  to  attack  it  on  the  plains. 
Nicholson's  success  at  Nujufghur,  and  the 
repeated  victories  of  Ilavelock  on  his  ad- 
vance to  Cawnpore  over  the  mutineers,  in 
both  cases  strongly  posted,  to  say  nothing  of 
minor  instances,  prove  to  demonstration  liow 
utterly  unable  the  Sepoys  were  to  stand 
against  us  in  the  open  field.  There  was  no 
necessity  that  we  should  have  beaten  a  hur- 
ried and  disastrous  retreat  to  the  Punjab 
(Avhich,  by  the  hypothesis,  Avould  have  been 
rendered  secure  by  the  troops  withdrawn 
from  Peshawur),  as  Sir  John  Lawrence  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed.  The  whole  area  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  was  open  to  us, 
and  nothing  but  gross  mismanagement,  such 
as  those  avIio  commanded  our  force  were  not 
likely  to  have  been  guilty  of,  could  have 
permitted  the  Sepoys  to  slip  by  us  without 
fighting,  in  order  to  join  their  brethren  at 
Lucknow.  Whatever  might  have  been  lost 
for  the  moment  v/ould  have  been  easily  re- 
gained by  the  large  force  which  England  was 
sending  to  the  rescue,  and  Delhi  would  have 
fallen  as  certainly  as  Lucknow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  abandonment  of  Peshawur 
would  have  involved  the  permanent  loss  of 
the  whole  tra"ns-Indus  territory,  together 
with  the  command  of  the  hither  end  of  the 
Kyber-Pass — a  frontier  post  vastly  superior 
to  any  that  could  be  found  upon  the  Indus. 
Its  immediate  consequence  nnist  have  been 
the  sacrifice  of  our  military  prestige  in  the 
most  important  quarter,  to  the  utter  discour- 
agement and  probable  defection  of  the  chiefs 
and  their  retainers,  from  whom  Colonel  Ed- 
Avardes  Avas  raising  the  most  efficient  recruits 
to  supply  in  the^Punjab  the  place  of  the 
troops  despatched  to  Delhi.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  great  distance  of  the  Upper  Indus 
from  thc'seaboard  Avould  have  rendered  the 
eventual  vindication  of  British  authority  on 
that  frontier  most  difticult.  Happily  the 
painful  necessity  of  making  a  choice  was  not 
felt,  for  Lord  Canning  replied  to  Sir  John 
LaAvrence's  telegram  that  our  troops  should 
stand  fast  at  both  points,  and  so  Delhi  Avas 
taken  Avithout  stripping  the  Punjab  beyond 
its  capacity  for  self-support. 

We  cannot  close  to  better  purpose  our 
necessarily  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  Punjab  than  by  placing  upon 
record  the  names  and  services  of  two  soldiers 
distinguished  above  their  fellows  (and  that, 
in  itself,  is  no  mean  glory),  in  that  fierce  strug- 
gle, of  Avhich  neither  survived  to  Avitncss  the 
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triumpliant  issue.  "We  speak  of  Nicholson 
and  Hodson,  men  essentially  different  in 
character,  but  both  daring  to  the  very 
verge  of  rashness,  and  both  endowed,  in  the 
largest  degree,  with  that  highest  and  rarest 
of  moral  qnalities — the  power  of  leading  and 
governing  their  fellow-men.  Of  Nicholson 
Lord  Lawrence  says,  in  his  Report  of  the 
25th  of  May,  1858:— 

'  Brigadier-General  John  Nicholson  is  now  be- 
yond human  praise  and  human  reward.  But 
so  long  as  British  rule  shall  endure  in  India, 
his  fame  can  never  perish.  He  seems  especially 
to  have  been  raised  up  at  this  juncture.  He 
crowned  a  bright  though  brief  career  by  dying 
of  the  wound  that  he  received  in  the  moment  of 
victory  at  Delhi.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  without  John 
Nicholson  Delhi  could  not  have  been  taken.' 

How  well  are  General  Nicholson's  life  and 
death  celebrated,  '  mutato  nomine,'  by  Lord 
Byron  : — 

'  Honour  to  Marceau !  o'er  whose  early  tomb. 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  the  rough  sol- 
dier's lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 

***** 

Brief,    brave,    and   glorious   was   his   young 

career. 
***=•'  He  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er 

him  wept' 

Hodson  had  not  reached  the  height  of 
command  to  which  Nicholson  attained,  but  of 
him  it  is  recorded  that  Lord  Clyde  shed 
tears  on  his  grave,  saying  that  '  he  was  the 
greatest  soldier  he  had  ever  known.'  The 
like  testimony  is  borne  to  his  memory  by  a 
comrade  who  had  received  seven  wounds 
while  serving  nnder  his  command  :  '  I  am  no 
friend  of  Major  Hodson's,  dead  or  alive  ; 
but  if  you  speak  of  him  as  a  soldier,  there 
is  no  man  above  ground  to  be  compared 
with  him.' 

These  are  specimens — picked,  indeed — 
of  the  men  who  eat  in  those  days  the  salt  of 
that  old  '  Company  of  merchants,'  whom  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  vilipend  and  misrepre- 
sent, but  there  were  hundreds  in  1857-58 
Avho  did  not  lag  far  '^  •'..-.'  them  in  bravery 
and  self-devotion  at  xoast.  And  the  proof — 
'  monumentum  sere  perennius  ' — is  the  pre- 
servation of  Lidia  to  England. 

Chapters  IV.  and  V.  of  Mr.  Kaye's  Book 
VL  are  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  but  as  they  stop  short  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  they  read  like  a  tragedy 
shorn  of  its  fifth  act.  The  subject — full  of 
interest — may  better  be  treated  as  a  whole 
on  some  future  occasion.  But  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transfeiTing 


one  episode  to  our  pages.  K  body  of  L-regu- 
lar  Cavalry  from  Delhi  had  made  a  sudden 
and,  for  a  time,  a  successful  foray  into  the 
British  camp.  They  had  been  mistaken — 
the  uniform  being  the  same — for  our  own 
Irregulars,  some  of  whom  were  more  than 
suspected  of  being  in  compUcity  with  them. 
They  rushed  furiously  upon  a  piquet  of  the 
Carabineers,  who  were  supported  by  two 
horse-artillery  guns.  These,  for  the  reason 
given  above,  did  not  open  fire. 

'  But,'  says  Mr.  Kaye,  '  there  was  something 
much  worse  than  this.  The  mistake  of  the 
British  Artillery  was  followed  by  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  Cavalry.  As  the 'irregulars  of 
the  Eighth  from  Delhi  swept  on,  the  detach- 
ment of  Carabineers,  v^dlich  formed  a  part  of 
the  piquet,  turned  and  fled.  Stillman,  who  com- 
manded them,  remained  alone  at  his  post.  The 
first  error  was  soon  discovered.  Hills,  who 
M\as  in  charge  of  the  Artillery — two  horse-ar- 
tillery guns — of  the  piquet,  saw  presently  that 
it  was  a  hostile  attack,  and  ordered  out  his 
guns  for  action.  But  the  enemy  were  upon 
him  ;  he  had  not  time  to  open  fire.  In  this 
emergency,  the  dashing  Artillery  subaltern — 
a  man  of  light  weight  and  short  stature,  young 
in  years,  but  wit,h  the  coolness  of  a  veteran  and 
the  courage  of  a  giant — set  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  advancing 
troopers,  cutting  right  and  left  at  them  with  • 
good  effect,  until  two  of  them  charged  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  shock  of  the  colli- 
sion both  horse  and  rider  were  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground.  Regaining  his  feet  after  his 
assailants  had  passed  on,  he  recovered  his 
sword  in  time  to  renew  the  combat  with  three 
Sowars,  two  mounted  and  one  on  foot.  The 
two  first  he  cut  down,  and  then  engaged  the 
third,  a  young,  active  swordsman  of  good  cou- 
rage, who  came  fresh  to  the  encounter,  whilst 
Hills,  scant  of  breath  and  shaken  by  his  fall, 
had  lost  all  his  first  strength,  though  none  of 
his  first  courage.  The  heavy  cloak,  too,  which 
he  wore  as  a  protection  against  the  rain, 
dragged  at  his  throat  and  well-nigh  choked 
him.  The  chances  were  now  fearfully 
against  him.  Twice  he  fired,  but  his  pistol 
snapped,  and  then  he  cut  at  his  opponent's 
shoulder.  The  blow  did  not  take  effect ;  and 
the  trooper  watching  his  opportunity,  clutched 
at  the  English  subaltern's  sword  and  wrested 
it  from  him.  Hills  then  closed  with  his  cni3my, 
grappled  him  so  that  he  could  not  strike  out 
with  the  sabre,  and  smote  him  with  clenched 
fist  again  and  again  on  the  face,  until  the 
Englishman  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground.' 

Major  Tombs,  commanding  the  troop,  vras 
in  the  artillery  mess-tent  when  the  alarm 
was  given  : — 

'  He  hurried  to  his  own  tent,  took  his  sword 
and  revolver,  and  ordering  his  horse  to  be 
brought  "after  him,  walked  down  to  the  aroused 
piquet.  As  he  approached  the  post,  he  saw 
the  Carabineers  drawn  up  in  mounted  array, 
and  our  guns  getting  ready  for  action.     In  a 
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minute  there  was  a  tremenduous  rush  of  Ir- 
regular Horse,  the  troopers  brandishing  their 
swords  and  vociferating  kistily  ;  and  then  there 
was  to  be  seen  the  sad  spectacle  of  our 
Dragoons  broken  and  flying  to  the  rear, 
whilst  one  of  our  guns  went  to  the  right- 
about, some  of  the  horses  mounted  and 
some  riderless,  and  galloped  towards  our  camp. 
Tombs  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
wh6  were  striking  at  him  from  all  sides,  but 
with  no  effect.  A  man  of  a  noble  presence, 
tall,  strong,  of  robust  frame,  and  handsome 
countenance,  dark-haired,  dark-bearded,  and  of 
swart  complexion,  he  was,  in  all  outward  sem- 
blance, the  model  of  a  Feringhee  warrior,  and 
the  heroic  aspect  truly  expressed  the  heroic 
qualities  of  the  man.  Thcj-e  was  no  finer  sol- 
dier in  the  camp.  Threading  his  way  adroitly 
through  the  black  horsemen,  he  ascended  the 
mound,  and  looking  down  into  the  hollow 
where  his  two  guns  had  been  posted,  he  saw 
the  remaining  one  overturned,  the  horses  on 
the  ground,  struggling  in  their  harness  or  dead, 
with  some  slain  or  wounded  gunners  beside 
thcin.  Near  the  gun  he  saw  the  prostrate  body 
of  Hills  apparently  entangled  in  his  cloak,  with 
a  dismounted  Sowar  standing  over  him  with 
drawn  sword,  about  to  administer  the  death- 
stroke.  At  this  time  Tombs  was  some  thirty 
paces  from  his  friend.  He  could  not  hope  to 
reach  the  enemy  in  time  to  cut  him  down  with 
the  sabre ;  so  resting  his  revolver  on  his  left 
arm,  he  took  steady  aim  at  the  trooper,  who 
was  turned  full-breasted  towards  him,  and  shot 
him  through  the  body.  The  blood  oozed  out 
through  the  white  tunic  of  the  wounded  rebel, 
and  for  a  while  at  least  Hills  was  saved. 

'  But  the  danger  was  not  yet  passed.  Tombs 
helped  his  fallen  subaltern  to  rise,  and  together 
they  ascended  the  slope  of  the  mound.  As 
they  were  watching  the  movement  of  the  enemy 
they  saw  a  little  way  beneath  them  another 
dismounted  Sowar,  who  was  walking  away 
with  Hills'  revolver  in  his  hand.  They  made 
at  once  towards  him.  He  was  a  young,  strong, 
active  trooper,  who  turned  and  attacked  them 
with  his  sword,  as  one  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  weapon.  His  first  blow  aimed  at  Hills 
was  parried :  then  he  strucli  at  Tombs,  who 
with  like  address  guarded  the  cut.  But  the 
third  blow  struck  with  despairing  energy,  as 
he  sprang  upon  the  younger  of  his  opponents, 
broke  down  Hills'  guard,  and  clove  the  skull 
to  the  brain.  In  a  moment  he  had  turned  upon 
Tombs,  who  coolly  parried  the  blow  and  drove 
his  sword  through  the  trooper's  body.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Major 
Tombs'  modesty  was  as  signal  as  his  courage. 
Mr.  Kaye  states,  quoting  Mr.  Greathed's 
Letters : — '  Tombs'  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  9th  when  the  enemy's  horse  rode  through 
our  camp,  was  torn  up  by  Colonel  Mackenzie. 
He  had  omitted  to  say  a  v/ord  about  him- 
self, so  Mackenzie  gave  the  General  the  true 
version.'  Both  the  actors  in  this  conflict 
liad  fairly  earned,  and  duly  received,  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

It  remains  to  spe.-ik  of  Lord  Canning,  how 


he  bore  himself  throughout  the  storm  that 
liad  fallen  on  him  so  unexpectedly  and  with 
such  violence,  and  how  his  conduct  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  press — and  we  must  add 
with  sorrow — by  a  large  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  public  of  Calcutta.  It  is  but  bare  justice 
to  say  that  he  displayed  a  calm  courage  and 
magnanimity  above  all  praise ;  and  the  ani- 
mosity of  those  who  assailed  him  would  seem 
to  have  been  excited  by  his  steady  refusal  to 
share  their  terrors.  For  it  is  a  hurablino- 
fact  that  the  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  India 
during  1857  was — generally  speaking — in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  respectively  exposed.  Those  who 
were  in  real  and  daily  peril,  and  who  '  car- 
ried,' in  the  words  of  Lord  Canning,  '  their 
lives  in  their  liands  for  months  together,' 
manifested,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  a 
courage  worthy  of  their  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  v/ho,  like  the  people  of  Calcutta, 
were  beset  by  no  other  enemies  than  the 
phantoms  of  their  own  morbid  imaginations, 
oscillated  between  groundless  panics  and 
cries  for  vengeance  upon  all  whom  they 
fancied  to  be  thirsting  for  their  blood.  And 
they  could  not  forgive  the  Governor-General 
for  being  so  composed  when  they  were  in  a 
state  of  spasmodic  excitement.  While  he 
was  labouring  night  and  day  to  draw  suc- 
cours from  all  quarters,  while  he  showed 
such  a  contempt  of  personal  danger  as  to 
sleep  with  a  sepoy  sentinel  at  his  chamber- 
door,  they  accused  him  of  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  the  British  community  because  he 
declined  to  believe,  with  them,  that  thou- 
sands of  anned  rebels  were  lurking  in  the 
creeks  and  rice  fields  around  Calcutta,  or  \o 
comply  with  their  urgent  demand  that  he 
would  proclaim  martial  law  in  districts  where 
there  was  not  a  British  soldier  to  enforce  it. 
They  urged  their  misrepresentations  with 
such  bold  persistency  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
misled  into  objecting  to  include  the  name 
of  the  Governor-General  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  until  he  had  rebutted  the  chacges 
of  his  assailants.  We  believe  that  a  news- 
paper published  in  England  Mas  the  principal 
offender.  Lt)rd  Canning  felt  the  scorn  of  a 
brave  man  for  these  poltroons,  and  he  wrote, 
'  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  men  with  swords 
by  their  sides  are  going  about  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs.' 

When  we  said  that  Lord  Canning  slept 
with  a  sepoy  sentry  at  his  door,  we  used  uo 
vague  phrase.  For  many  weeks  after  the 
mutiny  had  broken  out  he  had  no  other  pro- 
tection by  day  or  by  night,  and  he  would, 
we  believe,  have  souglit  no  better,  if  Sir 
Frederick  llalliday,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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of  Bengal,  had  not  remonstrated  with  him, 
on  the  wrong  that  he  was  doing  to  the  cause 
of  which  heVas  the  chief  guardian  by  incur- 
ring a  risk  of  possible  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  men,  who,  however  faithful  they 
might  be  to-day,  were  the  slaves  of  impulse, 
and  liable  to  be  driven  by  any  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  motives  into  the  most  ferocious  out- 
rao-e  on  the  morrow.  It  w^as  not  till  he  had 
urged  upon  the  Governor-General  the  un- 
speakable value  of  his  life,  at  that  crisis,  to 
his  country,  that  he  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
orders  that  an  English  guard  should  be  post- 
ed at  Government  House. 

We  should  not  have  deemed  it  fair  to 
bring  charges  so  serious  against  a  body  of 
Englishmen,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  were 
as  brave  and  devoted  as  their  brethren  who 
fought  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  if  we  had 
not  the  proofs  in  our  possession  not  merely 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  of  the 
trouble  and  vexation  which  the  childish 
panics  and  perverse  misrepresentations  got 
up  in  Calcutta,  inflicted  upon  the  Governor- 
General  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  by  the  important  cares  and 
anxieties  which  demanded  his  undisturbed 
attention.  We  have  before  us  a  paper,  ex- 
tending, with  its  appendices,  to  thirty-nine 
pages,  in  which  are  embodied  a  selection  of 
the  statements  impugning  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Lord  Canning,  which  were  either 
published  in  Calcutta  or  forwarded  from 
thence  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  England  by 
those  newspapers  which  might  be  found  will- 
ing to  disseminate  such  malignant  trash.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  word  of 
these  statements  which  is  not  grossly  false 
is  founded  upon  a  fact  so  distorted  and  col- 
oured as  to  be  equally  intended  and  fitted  to 
mislead.  We  should  fill  too  much  of  our 
space  with  worthless  matter  if  we  specified 
in  detail  even  a  tithe  of  the  charges  and 
their  refutations.  As  specimens  of  the  utter 
untruths,  we  may  mention  the  stories  that 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  refused,  on  his  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Council 
Board,  because  full  powers  were  denied  to 
Mm ;  that  he  had  frequent  angry  alterca- 
tions with  the  Governor-General,  and  had 
actually  taken  his  passage  back  to  England 
in  consequence  ;  that  Lord  Canning  had  re- 
ceived and  neglected  more  warnings  than 
one  of  the  impending  mutiny ;  that  cannons 
were  publicly  sold  to  natives  in  Calcutta, 
and  sent  up  to  Arrah,  where  they  were  used 
in  battering  Mr.  Boyle's  little  fortification ; 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  pull  down  the 
British  standard  at  Fort  William,  and  to 
hoist  the  green  flag  of  Mahomet  in  its  stead, 
for  which  act  of  treason  two  men  had  been 
executed ;  and  that  the  good  and  lamented 


Lady  Canning  had  been  heard  to  speak  of 
the  rebels  as  '  the  poor  dear  Sepoys.'  All 
these,  and  many  more,  were  pure  and  wilful 
inventions,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
Others,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  of  truth 
and  falsehood  mixed  up  in  such  proportions 
as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  maligning  the 
Governor-General  as  well  as  pure  lies.  And 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  Avas  that  he  was 
hopelessly  imbecile,  incapable,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  secretaries,  and  ought — if  India 
was  to  be  saved — to  be  immediately  re- 
called ;  and  a  petition  to  this  eftect  was  for- 
warded to  England. 

A  statesman  as  "able  and  as  brave  as  Lord 
Canning,  but  unendowed  with  his  noble 
sense  of  duty  and  power  of  bearing  up 
against  misconstruction  and  wrongful  im- 
putations, would  have  broken  down  under 
such  a  complication  of  difficulties  ;  and  the 
loss  to  India  and  England  at  that  crisis 
would  have  been  irreparable.  But  his  mind 
was  of  a  finer  temper.  He  bore  the  abuse 
unjustly  heaped  upon  him,  as  he  bore  the 
unavoidable  anxieties  and  labours  of  his 
position,  with  a  calm  patience  which  bafiied 
and  disappointed  the  malignity  of  his  as- 
sailants. Upon  one,  at  least,  of  those  who 
attacked  his  policy  most  bitterly,  he  heaped 
coals  of  fire.  He  was  eminently  magnani- 
mous, and  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  it,  in 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  show  mercy  to  de- 
feated and  suppliant  rebels.  In  him  Eng- 
land lost  a  statesman  whose  knowledge  of 
a  subject  too  little  understood — how  India 
should  be  governed — rendered  his  life  of 
extreme  value  to  her  ; — a  statesman  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  five,  whose  death 
in  the  prime  of  life,  within  three  short  years, 
so  sadly  thinned  the  front  rank  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  authors  upon  whose 
works  we  have  commented,  we  are  bound 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  and  fidelity 
with  v.'hich  Mr.  Trcvelyan,  selecting  for  his 
subject  a  single  scene  in  the  great  drama, 
has  told  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  defence 
and  fall  of  Cawnpore.  He  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  brave  men  who  bore  up,  hop- 
ing against  hope,  in  that  fierce  struggle  for 
their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  helpless 
ones  committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  those 
who  are  bound  by  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship to  any  of  the  victims  of  the  unequal 
fight,  or  of  the  subsequent  massacres,  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  writer  who  has 
put  on  lasting  record  so  true  and  touching  a 
narrative  of  their  brave  deeds,  and  of  their 
no  less  heroic  endurance. 

Before  we  conclude  we  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  Mr.  Kaye.  And  we  think  it 
will  be  well  if  we  acquit  ourselves,  in  the 
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first  instance,  of  the  disagreeable  part  of 
our  duty.  We  liave  already  remarked  that 
the  chapter  which  records  the  intrigues  in 
the  palace  at  Delhi  was  almost  the  only 
blemish  in  the  work  under  review.  The 
qualifying  phrase  relates  in  a  minor  degree 
to  some  peculiarities  of  style,  which  we  feel 
bound,  as  honest  critics,  to  comment  upon. 
We  feel  that  Mr.  Kaye  sometimes  sins 
against  good  taste  by  the  stilted  and  turgid 
language  that  he  employs  in  describing  ac- 
tions, but  more  frequently  persons.  He  is 
so  thorough  a  master  of  his  craft,  that 
no  writer  stands  in  less  real  need  of 
such  adventitious  aid  to  give  force  to 
his  natural  style.  Mindful,  however,  of 
Horace's  maxim  touching  great  beauties  and 
small  spots,  we  are  satisfied  with  submitting 
the  point  to  his  own  calm  judgment.  We 
had  also,  and  far  more  strongly  in  our  mind, 
a  passage  (pp.  297-9)  respecting  the 
adopted  son  of  the  last  Peishwa,  commonly 
called  the  Nana  Sahib,  the  cold-blooded 
murderer — not  of  men  only,  but  of  Avomen 
and  children  also,  at  Cawnpore.  Mr.  Kaye 
writes  of  him  iu  this,  as  in  the  former 
volume,  as  one  who  had  suffered  such 
grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  that  nothing  short  of  utter  fa- 
tuity could  have  led  its  servants  to  expect 
the  slightest  aid  from  him.  He  was  a  dis- 
appointed man.  '  Of  course,'  says  Mr. 
Kaye, '  the  whole  story  of  the  disappointment 
Avas  on  record.  Had  it  not  gone  from  Cal- 
cutta to  London,  from  London  back  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  from  Calcutta  again  to  Cawnpore  ? 
And  did  it  not  cover  many  sheets  of  fools- 
cap ?'  There  is  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
banter  about  civilians  who  could  see  'no 
earthly  reason  why  Doondoo  Punt  (the 
Nana)  should  not  accept  his  position  quietly, 
submissively,  resignedly,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  kind.'  Now  all  this,  coupled  with 
the  statements  in  Vol.  I.,  to  Avhich  Mr. 
Kaye  carefully  refers  in  two  foot-notes,  im- 
plies, to  say  the  least,  that  the  Nana  Sahib 
did  not  act  his  atrocious  part  without  strong 
provocation,  and  that  the  English  authorities 
who  put  any  trust  in  him  Avere  fatuous  be- 
yond the  bonds  of  ordinaiy  folly.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  this  blood-thirsty  Mahratta, 
treacherous  after  the  habit  of  his  race,  had 
suffered  no  injury  at,  all.  His  father,  by 
adoption,  had  received  a  pension  of  £80,000 
a  year,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Avho  had 
promised  it,  defended,  when  the  Governor- 
General  hesitated  to  sanction  so  large  an 
amount,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  it  was 
simply  a  grant  for  life,  and,  secondly,  that 
it  would  have  cost  us  far  more  to  have 
hunted  our  fugitive  enemy  down,  if  he  had 
not  been  induced  to  surrender  himself.     We 


wish  that  Mr.  Kaye  Avould  speak  out.  Does 
he  consider  it  wise  and  proper  to  contiime  a 
lapsed  pension,  to  Avhich  lie  has  no  just 
claim,  and  Avhich  must  be  paid  by  the  people 
of  Lidia  to  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased 
pensioner,  lest  he  should  consider  himself 
injured  by  the  denial,  ally  himself  -with  our 
mutinous  Sepoys,  and  murder  Christian  men, 
women,  and  children  ? 

It  only  remains  that  Ave  should  express  our 
sincere  admiration  of  the  manner  in  Avhich 
Mr.  Kaye  has  performed  the  arduous  task 
Avhich  devolved  on  him  Avhen  he  undertook 
to  write  a  history  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India. 
His  chief  difficulty  lay,  as  stated  in  the 
preface  to  this  volume,  in  the  vast  area  over 
which  the  struggle  extended,  and  the  general 
synchrony  of  the  events  to  be  described. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  dealt  with  this  difficulty  suc- 
cessfully. He  knows  the  country  Avell,  and 
many  of  the  surviving  actors  personally,  and 
he  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting,  sifting, 
and  collating  his  facts.  His  narratiA-e  is 
very  spirited,  and  persons  and  things  are 
graphically  depicted.  Above  all,  it  is  a 
glowing  record  of  the  valour  and  endurance 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Ave  are  bound  to 
add  of  our  countryAvomen  also,  than  Avhich 
no  page  of  our  bright  annals  is  brighter. 
The  work  will  live,  avc  are  persuaded,  to- 
gether Avith  Macaulay's  narrative  of  the 
siege  of  Derry  and  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  with  Napier's  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  as  a  inonument  of  the  in- 
domitable courage  with  which  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  of  our  race  can  bear  themselves 
Avhen  driven  suddenly  to  bay,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  our  children's  children  of  the  devo- 
tion Avhich  in  life  and  death  they  OAve  to  their 
country. 


2. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Copy  of  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  AdmiraltJj  and  the  Treasury, 
and  of  other  Papers,  relative  to  Altera- 
tions in  the  Oryanisation  and  Business  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  and  to  Reductions  in  the 
Establishments.  Parliamentary  Paper, 
402,  series  1870. 

Return  showiny  Results  of  Trials  with 
Welsh  and  North  Country  Coal  on  hoard 
Her  Majestfs  Steamers  '  Uryent''  and 
'■Lucifer''  at  Portsmouth.  Presented  to 
Parliament  G  July,  1870. 

The  '  Quarterly  Review  '  for  October  pre- 
sents the  Tory  Bill  of  Indictment  against 
the  present  administration  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  an  article  entitled  'Mismanagement of  the 
British  Navy,'  the  public  are  invited  to  con- 
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stitute  themselves  a  grand  jury  for  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Childers  and  his  colleagues  on  a 
charge  of  malversation  of  office.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  undertakes  not  only  the 
office  of  public  prosecutor,  but  points  out 
that  the  sole  remedy  for  'those  ills  we  have,' 
lies  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  that  pol- 
itical party  which,  according  to  him,  has 
periodically  to  save  the  British  navy  from 
the  ruin  in  which  Liberal  politicians  love  to 
involve  it. 

The  indictment  is  rather  clumsily  drawn, 
though  apparently  by  a  hand  from  which  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect  some- 
thing stronger  and  more  telling  than  a  mere 
r'echatiffee  of  the  stories  which  were  dis- 
credited last  session, — statements  put  in  the 
form  of  questions  whether  such  and  such  a 
rumour  was  true,  and  the  answers  to  which 
— omitted  in  the  re\'iew — so  often  covered 
with  confusion  the  assailants  of  the  new 
2)olicy  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  same  bitter,  personal  ani- 
mus, the  same  desire  to  throw  mud  in  the 
hope  that  some  at  least  may  stick,  which 
characterised  the  attacks  of  certain  members 
of  the  Opposition,  are  discernible  through- 
out the  article.  In  the  suggestive  allusion 
to  Sisera,  where  the  dockyard '  maties'  are  in- 
structed in  the  right  use  of  nail  and  hammer, 
we  seem  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  well-known 
cry  which  Protestant  bigots  of  a  certain 
class  are  wont  to  raise  on  Guy  Fawkes  Day, 
or  of  the  voice  which  threatened  Avhat  might 
happen  should  Ministers  visit  the  towns  of 
Deptford  and  Woolwich. 

But  for  the  influence  which  such  an  ar- 
ticle is  likely  to  have  upon  the  public  credu- 
lity it  might  have  gone  unnoticed.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  of  uncontradicted  false- 
hoods, still  more  of  unexplained  half-truths, 
is  so  mischievous  that  on  grounds  of  public 
morality  it  should  not  be  unrestrained.  In 
a  matter  so  dear  to  Englishmen  as  the  wel- 
fare of  their  navy,  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  no  self-seeMng  politician  should  shake 
their  confidence  in  the  men  to  whose  hands 
they  have  committed  the  guardianship  of 
the  sea.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the  counts 
in  the  '  Quarterly's'  indictment,  and  so  far  as 
published  papers  and  such  information  as 
we  have  been  able  to  command  will  permit 
us,  to  help  the  public  to  a  right  conclusion. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  objection  to 
learn  from  foes,  however  deadly ;  and  the 
present  Government  have,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters naval,  thankfully  accepted  suggestions 
which  have  emanated  from  the  Opposition 
bench.  But  when  it  is  made  a  crime  to  dis- 
regard the  advice  of  those  whose  advice 
savours  more  of  self  and  party  than  of  na- 


tional interest,  and  in  support  of  the  charge 
to  hazard  statements  which  are  wholly  mis- 
leading, if  not  untrue,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
endeavour  by  every  legitimate  means  to  en- 
ter a  plea  for  the  defence. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  brings  twenty- 
three  distinct  charges  against  the  Admiral- 
ty ;  and  sums  them  up  -by  a  general  asser- 
tion that  the  strength  of  the  navy  has  been 
impaired  in  respect  of  ships,  men,  stores, 
and  guns,  and  that  this  decay  is  the  fore- 
seen and  mtentional  result  of  a  policy 
which  the  present  Administration  were  re- 
turned for  the  very  purpose  of  carrying 
out.  The  charges,  general  and  specific,  are 
serious  if  true.  '  So  far  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  is  concerned,  the 
grand  secret  appears  to  have  been  to  get  rid 
of  the  naval  element  in  the  government  of 
the  navy,  and  to  buy  by  private  bargain  the 
stores  and  supplies  for  the  public  service.' 
From  this  text  the  Reviewer  preaches  a  Je- 
remiad of  peculiar  violence,  and  draws  con- 
clusions wdiich  are  wholly  unwarranted  by 
fact. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  the  statement 
in  page  401,  about  the  stocks  of  coal  abroad, 
'In  1869  the  foreign  coal  dep6ts  had  been 
diminished  from  59,199  to  39,627  tons;  and 
this  year  a  still  further  diminution  had 
taken  place,  for  only  27,026  tons  of  coal 
were  in  store  in  our  foreign  dep6ts  on  the 
1st  January,  1870.'  In  this  short  sentence 
there  is  a  siippressio  vcri  as  well  as  a  sttg- 
gestio  falsi,  besides  a  blunder  as  to  date. 
It  would  be  inferred  from  the  sentence 
quoted,  that  in  1868,  when  Mr.  Corry  was 
First  Lord,  first,  that  the  stocks  of  coal 
abroad  were  in  the  normal  condition,  at 
which  they  should  be  maintained ;  second, 
that  in  1869  the  present  Administration  had 
allowed  the  stocks  to  fall  20,000  tons  below 
that  normal  quantity.  But  the  stocks  abroad 
in  1868  were  not  in  a  normal  condition,  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  Abyssinian  war  had 
necessitated  a  supply  at  the  Cape  and  at 
Malta  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  wants.  At 
the  Cape  alone  there  were  on  31st  January, 
1868  (see  Parliamentary  Return,  246,  pre- 
sented 19th  May,  1870),  15,739  tons,  the 
ordinaiy  stock  being  about  5,000  tons.  On 
31st  January,  1869,  the  stock  at  the  Cape 
was  reduced  to  13,200  tons;  and  on  the 
31st  January,  1870,  though  no  supplies  had 
been  sent  out  since  the  end  of  the  Abyssinian 
war,  the  stock  there  was  so  utterly  out  of 
proportion  to  all  likely  demands,  that  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  and  so  save  loss  by  deterioration 
of  coal  was  only  refused  on  account  of  the 
insignificant  price  obtainable.  This  is  the 
suppressio  veri.  The  suggcstio  falsi  is  that 
whereas    59,199  tons  is    represented  to  be 
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the  minimum  stock  whicli  Tory  wisdom 
thought  fit  to  keep  abroad,  the  present 
Government,  during  1869,  reduced  the  stock 
to  39,627  tons.  Now  the  latter  figures  are 
the  total,  including  the  Cape  stock  shown 
on  the  Parliamentary  paper  above  referred  to, 
as  in  store  abroad  on  31st  January,  1869 — 
that  is  to  say,  a  few  weeks  after  the  present 
Government  took  office ;  so  that  the  blame, 
if  any  be  due,  must  lie  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Corry  and  his  friends — a  conclusion 
for  which  those  gentlemen  will  hardly  thank 
the  reviev/er. 

But  how  about  stocks  on  31st  January, 
1870?     The  Quarterly  Reviewer  wishes  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion, having    27,026    tons  in  stock  abi'oad 
on  a  given  date,  viz.  31st  January  (he  says 
the  1st),    considered  that  to  be  enough  as 
a    maximimi   quantity  ;    that  it  was  insuffi- 
cient, but  that  the  Government  refused,  on 
wlutt  they  called    economical    grounds,   to 
send   out   more.     The    notice    in  the  '  Re- 
marks'   column  of   the    return  so    disinge- 
nuously   treated   by    the    reviewer — to  the 
eflFect  that  though  not  actually  in   store  on 
the   31st  January,  several  thousands  of  tons 
reached    Malta  and    Gibraltar  on  the    first 
week  of    February ;  and  that  at  the    same 
date  6,000    tons   were  on  the   way  to  the 
North    American -station    depots — is  disre- 
garded.    Disregarded  too  is  the  front  page 
of  the  return,  apparently  because   it  shows 
that  a  larger  stock  of  coal  was  maintained 
by  the  present  Government  at  home  dep6ts 
on  3rst  January  1870,  than  was  kept  by  the 
late  Government  on  a  corresponding  date  in 
1868.     It  is  ridiculous  to  take  stocks  at  a 
particular  date  and   to  generalise  from  the 
figures  that  the  Administration   is  or  is  not 
doing  its  duty.     Tested  by  such  facts  Mr. 
Corry's  Board  might  be  arraigned,  because 
on  the  1st  October,  1868,  they  had  in  store 
at   home  7,000  tons  less  coal  than  Mr.  Chil- 
ders'  Board  on  the  1st   October,   1870  ;  or 
because    they    purchased  in    1868-69  only 
169,677  tons,  whereas  Mr.  Childers'  Board 
bought  in    1869-70  as    much    as    186,163 
tons.     But  all   such   deductions   are  neces- 
sarily fallacious.     Stocks  must  be  regulated 
by  probable  demands,  varying  according  to 
the  strength  on  the  station,  and  not  be  re- 
plenished, as  the  stocks  of  all  dockyard  ma- 
terial were  ordered  till  last  year  to  be  re>- 
plenished,  on   the   ba?is  of  the  ascertained 
consumption  of  1844,  when  iron  ships  were 
not,  and  when  the  character  and   building- 
necessities  of   an   iron-clad  were    aUke   un- 
known.    We  have  been   at  some  patns  to 
learn,   and   we  are  in  a    position    to   state, 
that  the  present  basis  of  replenishment  of 
naval  stores  of  all  kinds  is  the  average  con- 


sumption of  the  three  preceding  years,  cor- 
rected in  special  cases  by  the  known  even- 
tual requirements  of  the  programme  of 
work  for  the  year.  As  regards  coal  the 
aim  is  to  keep  ample  but  not  excessive 
stocks,  in  ordei-  to  avoid  the  waste  by  dis- 
integration and  loss  of  power  to  which  coal 
kept  long  in  stock,  especially  in  hot  cli- 
mates, is  subject,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
Welsh  coal  has  been  something  quite  in- 
credible. Another  feature  in  the  new  mode 
of  supply  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
winter  shipments  to  home  depots,  and  so  to 
avoid  payment  of  winter  freights,  sending 
coal  to  the  foreign  depots,  however,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  so  as  to  furnisli  them 
with  a  large  supply  in  the  begiiniing  of 
spring. 

Much  is  said  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  supplied  for 
steam-vessel  purposes  during  the  years  1869 
and  1870,  More  is  said,  and  hostilcly  said, 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  supply  has 
been  obtained.  The  reviewer's  treatment  of 
both  subjects  is  marked  by  the  same  quality 
of  disingenuousness  which  characterises  his 
dealing  with  the  question  of  stocks.  He , 
begs  the  whole  question  of  quality  by  as- 
suming that  the  sole  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  using  bituminous  North  countiy 
coal  in  combination  with  the  anthracitic  coal 
of  South  Wales,  was  to  secure  the  political 
support  of  men  already  pledged  for  the  most 
part  to  support  the  present  Government. 
Why  then  seek  to  alienate  Welsh  members, 
of  whom  a  majority  sit  on  the  Treasury  side 
of  the  House. 

The  fact  is  that  the  exclusive  use  of  South 
Wales  coal  for  steam-vessel  purposes,  besides 
being  inconvenient  as  a  monopoly,  shut  out 
from  the  service  those  sources  of  fuel  which 
are  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  merchant 
marine,  and  which,  for  the  speedy  raising  of 
steam  and  more  complete  combustion,  had 
material  advantages,  not  possessed  by  Welsh 
coal.  It  was  determined  to  try  upon  a  large 
scale  the  elfect  of  mixing  first-class  K^orth 
country  coal  with  fii-st-class  Welsh,  It  was 
found  that  with  good  stoking  and  mixing 
it  was  possible  to  attain  the  necessary  re- 
sults without  producing  much  more  smoke 
than  was  given  ofi'  by  Welsh  coal.  Circu- 
lars were  issued  in  April  1869,  announcing 
the  intention  to  use  the  mixture  ;  drawing 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  careful  stoking; 
suggesting  that  certain  specified  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  furnaces  might  be 
needed  in  order  to  avoid  smoke  and  to 
ensure  the  best  results  in  other  particulare ; 
and  pointing  out  that,  as  scarcely  any  fur- 
naces were  alike  or  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find,  by 
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actual  experience,  what  was  the  precise   al- 
teration each  furnace  required  : — 

'  Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in 
stoking  and  in  the  supply  of  air,  by  partially 
opening  the  doors  of  the  furnaces,  or  by  open- 
ings made  in  the  doors  themselves,  where 
tliere  are  the  means  of  doing  so  on  board  any 
of  her  Majesty's  ships,  in  order  to  consume 
the  smoke  ;  in  many  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  space  between  the  fire  bars ; 
but  their  lordships  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
commanding  officers  and  chief  engineers  are 
perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with  any  difficul- 
ties which  may  arise  in  burning  mixed  coal 
with  advantage  in  furnaces  intended  for  Welsh 
coal  only ;  and  with  practice  and  attention 
these  difficulties  will  disappear 

'  Commanding  officers  will  on  all  occasions 
watch  the  emission  of  smoke,  and  take  such 
measures,  in  concert  with  the  engineer  officers 
of  the  ship,  as  in  their  opinion  will  check  or 
prevent  this  occurrence  ;  bearing  in  mind  that 
slow  combustion,  to  which,  unless  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  they  ought  always  to  have 
recourse,  is  one  of  the  greatest  checks  to  this 
nuisance  and  waste  of  fuel.' 

For  a  considerable  time  the  orders  to  alter 
the  grates  and  furnaces — though  the  altera- 
tions could  for  the  most  part  have  been 
eft'ected  by  the  engineers  of  the  ships — were 
not  obeyed,  and  ships  burning  the  mixed 
coal  in  their  unaltered  furnaces  reported 
'  dense  black  smoke '  as  the  result  of  their 
experiments.  There  was  moreover  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  naval  officers  not 
to  see  success  attend  the  use  of  the  mixture, 
and  hence,  by  an  unconscious  process,  no 
doubt,  their  efforts  to  secure  that  success 
slackened,  and  became  ineft'ectual.  More- 
over, it  was  found  that  the  alterations  sug- 
gested by  the  circular  in  grates  and  furnaces 
were  inadequate  to  secure  all  the  results  de- 
sired. Though  power  was  preserved,  too 
much  smoke  was  emitted,  and  where  that 
was  checked,  there  was  a  loss  of  power. 
There  was  therefore  some  ground  for  the 
belief  that  mixed  coal  might  prove  a  failure. 
Perseverance,  and  a  strong  determination  to 
try  the  experiment  thoroughly,  were  needed. 
Those  efforts  prevailed.  Experiments  were 
instituted  at  Portsmouth  in  the  'Lucifer'  and 
'  Urgent,'  and  it  was  found  perfectly  possible 
so  to  alter  the  furnaces  of  ships,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost,  as  to  secure  all  the  results  ob- 
tainable with  the  best  AVelsh  coal,  while 
effecting  a  material  saving,  not  on\j  in  the 
first  coast  of  coal,  but  in  consumption  also. 
Further  experiments,  the  results  of  wliich  are 
given  below,  were  instituted  on  board  the 
'Active,'  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Kice,  the  well-known  and  excellent  officer  in 
cha.rge  of  the  steam  reserve  at  Portsmouth 
— showing  conclusively  that   better   results 
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not  only  as  regards  evaporating  power  and 
complete  combustion,  but  also  as  regards 
smoke,  are  obtainable  with  the  mixi;ure  in 
the  propoi-tion  of  half  North  country,  half 
Welsh,  than  with  the  best  Welsh  coal,  while 
there  is  a  saving  of  1 3-|-  per  cent,  upon  the 
consumption.  So  thorough  and  complete  is 
the  success  of  the  mixture  that  the  most  for- 
midable of  its  professional  enemies  confess 
themselves  converted,  and  Ave  have  reason 
to  know  that  on  the  recent  inspection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
at  Portland,  both  captains  and  engineers 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  reporting  their 
conversion  to  the  mixture.  The  consc(]uence 
has  been  that  certain  authorities,  who  have 
hitherto  withheld  their  consent,  have  declared 
themselves  entirely  convinced.*  As  regards 
the  difficulties  of  mixing,  so  strongly  insisted 
on  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  and  others, 
they  are  pvtrely  imaginary,  as  anyone  may 
judge  for  himself  if  he  will  but  watch  the 


*  Trials  of  mixed  coal,  Powell's,  Duffryn,  and 
Cowpen's  Hartley,  in  equal  quantities,  on  board 
the  'Active,'  on  tlie  25th  July,  the  22nd  August, 
and  the  final  trial  on  the  30th  August,  1870.  The 
above  trials  were  made  with  the  smoke-consiun- 
ing  arrangements.  The  trial  of  Nixon's  Navi- 
gation on  25th  March,  1870,  was  made  prior  to 
the  furnaces  being  altered. . 
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process  originated  by  Admiral  Key  at  Ports- 
juoutli,  and  in  daily  practice  at  that  harbour. 
But  evcu  under  circumstances  rendering  that 
simple  and  eifectual  process  inapplicable, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Whilst 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  extravagjmt 
notion  put  forward  by  the  reviewer  that  in 
order  to  »ii.c  Welsh  aud  North  country  coal, 
the  Admiralty  have  to  half  load  a  collier  at 
Cardiff",  and  finish  loading  her  at  Newcastle 
— thereby  not  mixing — is  not  one  that  could 
have  presented  itself  seriously  to  the  mind 
of  any  reasonable  being. 

But  the  quality  of  the  coal  supplied  to 
the  navy  has  been  less  obnoxious  to  'the 
other  side '  than  the  mode  in  which  the  sup- 
ply has  been  obtained.  The  critics,  for  the 
most  part — when  not  commercially  interested 
in  the  old  method  of  supply — being  naval 
officers,  or  others  equally  unversed  in  the 
modes  and  procedure  of  business,  have  in 
their  ignorance  supposed  that  to  deviate  from 
the  path  which  they  imagined  was  for  any 
and  every  man  the  path  of  safety,  was  not 
only  to  give  up  all  guarantee  of  good  quality, 
but  to  cost  the  country  money,  and  to  ruin 
the  reputation  of  all  concerned  in  the  pur- 
chase. So  convinced  were  they  of  the  im- 
possibility of  touching  coal  without  conta- 
mination, that  they  would  know  nothing 
about  coal,  and  if  driven  by  the  exigencies 
of  daily  life  and  the  requirements  of  ship 
and  factory  to  procure  coal,  they  resolved  to 
do  what  necessity  compelled  them  to  do  in 
the  simplest  mode  possible — and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  device  hit  on  was  very 
simple  indeed.  There  was  a  list  of  coals 
called  '  the  Admiralty  List,'  upon  which  ap- 
peared the  names  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  nine  sorts  of  coal  supposed  to  be  suitable 
for  steam-vessel  and  factory  purposes.  When 
steam  coal  was  wanted,  an  advertisement  was 
issued  calling  for  tenders  for  '  coal  for  steam 
vessels' — the  name  of  the  coal  not  being 
specified.  Persons  wishing  to  offer  came  to 
the  office  of  the  Storekeeper-General,  and 
there  found  that  they  might  send  in  any  one 
of  fifty -four  Welsh  sorts,  and,  before  1868, 
of  fifty-five  North  country  coals,  named  on 
the  Admiralty  List — queer  stories  are  afloat 
as  to  the  sums  paid  for  insertion  on  that  list 
— as  steam-vessel  coal ;  the  presumption  be- 
ing that  all  these  coals  were  equal  in  value ! 
For  China  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
some  five  sorts  of  coal  out  of  the  fifty-four 
and  fifty-five  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped 
without  special  permission — experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  with  those  at  least  there  was 
too  great  a  disintegration  and  waste  in  hot 
climates  to  allov/  of  their  being  used  without 
extravagance.  But  it  is  presumed  the  most 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Welsh  interest,  in- 


cluding Mr.  Nixon,  would  not  maintain  the 
equality  of  the  coals  assumed  to  be  equal  bv 
the  Admiralty. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  good  Welsh  coal  was  obtained  in  her 
Majesty's  ships ;  and  no  doubt  that  was  so, 
but  in  spite  of  the  list.  In  answer  to  adver- 
tisements, only  a  few  dealers  interested  in 
particular  collieries,  ever  tendered,  and  these 
confined  their  range  of  supply  to  the  coal  in 
which  they  were  interested — that  coal  being 
generally  of  a  fair  quality.  Then  the  Ad- 
miralty fist  was  more  or  less  a  sham  ?  Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  the  Admiralty  supply  was 
concerned,  though  by  it  the  power  was  given 
and  retained  of  supplying  inferior  coal  as 
equal  to  the  best ;  and  to  this  extent  it  was 
a  mischievous  sham.  But  it  was  also  mis- 
chievous— even  immoral — in  another  respect. 
Coals  were  quoted  to  foreign  Governments 
as  being  of  undoubted  goodness  because  they 
iverc  on  the  Admiralty  list.  It  is  notorious 
that  many  coal  owners  got  on  to  the  list  who 
had  never  an  intention  of  supplying  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  but  wished  to  make  the  Admiralty 
their  advertising  medium  by  which  they 
might  foist  upon  foreign  Governments  their 
inferior  coal.  Mr.  Baxter  has  been  constantly 
remonstrated  with  by  interested  persons  for 
refusing  to  be  party  to  the  continuance  of  so 
mischievous  a  deception. 

Then  as  regards  prices  paid  for  the  coals 
that  were  supplied.  The  operations  of  sup- 
ply being  confined  to  a  ring,  combinations 
were  effected  to  a  most  injurious  extent. 
Colliery  owners  would  not  busy  themselves 
with  a  contract  encumbered  with  numerous 
covenants  and  sureties  for  performance,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  never  tendered  at  all.  A 
few  firms  kept  the  business  rigidly  in  their 
own  hands,  and  agreed  upon  a  minimum 
price  for  particular  stations ;  they  knew  the 
lowest  tender  would  be  accepted  without  re- 
gard to  current  prices,  and  by  acting  together 
sucked  no  small  advantage  out  of  the  con- 
tracts. When  so  large  a  sum  as  1 8,000/.  is  sav- 
ed to  the  country,  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone  into  agents'  and  sub-agents'  pockets, 
it  is  no  wonder  a  bitter  hostility  is  raised 
against  the  savers  of  it,  and  that  those  in- 
terested should,  by  their  mouthpieces  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  press,  rage  furiously  to- 
gether, and  insinuate  all  sorts  of  baseless  ca- 
lumnies against  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
public  men.  The  mode  adopted  temporarily 
by  Mr.  Baxter  is  to  purchase  well-known,  un- 
questionably good  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth 
and  send  it  out  at  market  freights.  Part  of 
the  supply  has  been  bought  by  a  buyer,  part 
by  advertisement  and  tender. 

It  is  complained  that  the  naval  element 
has    been    eliminated   from   the  controlling 
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power  at  Whitehall.  It  has  unquestionably 
been  so  in  respect  of  purely  civil  matters, 
about  which  naval  men  know  no  more  than 
civilians  know  of  professional  naval  matters  ; 
but  in  respect  of  purely  professional  business 
it  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  ab- 
straction from  its  consideration  of  precisely 
those  affairs,  e.  g.  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
stores,  which  naturally  fall  under  the  ken  of 
ordinary  men  of  business.  It  has  been 
strengthened,  and  its  responsibility  has  been 
defined,  by  the  concentration  under  it  of 
really  professional  matters,  under  the  Order 
in  Council  of  14th  Januar}',  1869,  which 
sets  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  Lord  and  of  the  new  officer,  the  Par- 
liamentary Financial  Secretary.  This  Order 
in  Council,  together  with  other  papers  and 
correspondence  on  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Board  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Admiralty,  is  included  in  Par- 
liamentary paper  No.  402,  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  February  18Y0.  This  very  im- 
portant document  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  as  it 
escaped  the  notice  of,  or  was  willingly  ignor- 
ed by,  certain  Members  last  session.  In  its 
pages  will  be  found  authoritative  refutation 
of  the  silly  stories  told  in  the  review  about 
stray  admirals  caught  up  to  do  undefined 
duty  at  Whitehall  in  aid  of  overburdened 
naval  '  Lords.'  There,  too,  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  reports  of  departmental  commit- 
tees, and  the  correspondence  with  the  Trea- 
sury, which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Admiralty  departments  as  constituted  by  Sir 
James  Graham  in  1830.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  how  the  name  of  Sir 
James  Graham  is  invoked  by  Tory  assailants 
of  modern  reformers,  and  how  his  measures, 
which  in  their  day  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  the  Tories  of  the  day,  are 
now  appealed  to  as  models  of  absolute  ad- 
ministrative wisdom.  Who  knows  whether 
the  name  and  the  measures  of  Mr,  Childers 
may  not  prove  a  rallying  cry  to  the  next 
generation  of  Conservatives  ? 

The  duties  of  the  several  Lords  as  laid 
down  in  her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of 
14th  January,  1869,  are  perfectly  intelligible 
and  well  defined.  The  Board  there  estab- 
lished is  in  reality  a  Council  of  assistance,  to 
which  a  Minister  of  Marine  can  appeal  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  as  he  sees  occasion. 
'I  stated,'  said  Mr.  Childers,  in  February 
last,  '  that  in  this  and  in  other  respects  our 
administrative  action  would  be  rather  depart- 
mental than  in  accordance  Avith  the  usual 
machinery  of  a  Board..'*  The  First  Lord 
himself    is    supremely   responsible    to    her 

*  Hansard,  p.  903,  sessioo  1870. 


Majesty  and  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct 
of  the  department,  and  the  other  Lords  are 
in  effect  members  of  the  staff",  as  generals  of 
division  are  members  of  the  staff  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  First  Naval  Lord  is 
responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for  mattei's  re- 
lating to  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  The 
junior  Naval  Lord  assists  him.  The  Con- 
troller and  Third  Lord  is  responsible  for 
materiel,  i.  e.  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  and  matters  relating  to  guns,  naval 
stores,  and  dockyards.  The  Parhamentary 
Secretary,  divested  of  all  oflfice  work,  which 
devolves  upon  the  Pemianent  Secretary,  is 
responsible  for  the  Finance  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  purchases  and 
sales,  being  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  by  the  Civil  Lord,  to  whom,  more- 
over, is  committed  the  oversight  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Admiralty  Civil  Establishments. 
This  subordination  of  responsible  controllers 
of  business  to  a  responsible  Minister,  is  in 
exact  accordance  Avith  the  views  advocated 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  as  far  back  as 
1861.*  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  form  of 
administration  suitable  to  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  navy,  however  admirable  the 
an'angements  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in 
1830  may  have  been  as  compared  with  the 
government  by  navy  and  victualling  boards. 
No  one  who  really  desired  to  know  the  new 
mechanism  of  administrative  business  need 
have  been,  as  many  willingly  were,  ignorant 
of  these  details,  nor  would  he,  like  the  writer 
in  the  'Quarterly,'  have  blundered  into  the 
error  of  confounding  the  Chief  of  the  Staff — 
an  adlatus  of  the  First  Naval  Lord,  and  a 
new  officer,  in  whom  are  centred  the  duties 
formerly  discharged  by  a  semi-independent 
Controller  of  Coast  Guard  and  a  Deputy 
Controller — with  the  abolished  naval  lord, 
whose  extinction  the  revaewer  deplores.  The 
story  about  the  captain  who  was  ordered  to 
sea  by  one  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  into 
dock  by  another  Lord  on  the  same  day,  is  a 
mere  '  midshipman's  shave,'  which  the  re- 
viewer has  been  weak  enough  to  believe. 

The  subordination  of  the  responsible  con- 
trollers of  business  to  the  Minister  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, led  naturally  to  the  more  thorough 
subordination  to  them  of  those  almost  inde- 
pendent officers  who  at  Somerset  House 
exercised  the  departmental  functions  of 
Storekeeper-General,  Compti'oller  of  Victual- 
ling, Director  of  Transports,  Medical  Director, 
Accountant-General,  Director  of  Works,  and 
Registrar  of  Contracts.  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1 4th  January,  1869,  the  operations 
of  these  officers  were  to  be  brought  more 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxiii. 
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closely  than  they  had  been  under  the  direction 
of  responsible  chiefs,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  business  entrusted  to  them  had  to  be 
modified.  If  the  reviewer  and  those  who 
think  with  him  in  Parliament  and  the  press 
may  be  believed,  the  manner  in  which  these 
changes  were  brought  about  was  of  the  most 
rough  and  ready  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
patent  on  reference  to  the  published  papers, 
it  was  most  painstaking  and  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  Committee^  who  were  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  in  all  its  numerous 
details,  and  whose  reports  were  subjected  to 
long  and  anxious  consideration  before  action 
was  taken  on  them.  The  effect  of  the  action 
so  taken  was  to  remove  the  outlying  depart- 
ments from  Somerset  Iloiise  to  Whitehall 
and  Spring  Gardens — an  old  desideratum  of 
all  Boards — to  abolish  some  of  the  business 
transacted  by  them,  and  to  redistribute  the 
remainder  in  accordance  with  the  new  scheme 
of  controlling  responsibility.  The  functions 
of  supply  and  account,  which  had  been 
hitherto  attributes  of  each  departmental 
officer,  were  concentrated  in  the  new  depart- 
ments of  the  Superintendent  of  Contracts 
and  Accountant-General  respectively,  while 
in  a  reduced  form  the  other  officers  remained 
to  discharge  purely  executive  duties ;  the 
Superintendent  of  Naval  Stores,  vice  the 
Storekeeper-General,  to  see,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Controller,  that  the  dockyards  at  home 
and  abroad  had  a  sufficiency  of  naval  stores ; 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Victualling,  vice 
the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  to  do  the 
same  for  the  victualling  depots — while  the 
other  officers  retained  their  titles,  but  were 
charged  only  with  executive  duties. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  recommendations 
made  by  similar  Committees,  whose  reports 
are  published  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
402,  that  Mr.  Childers  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  had  resolved  to 
dispense  with  naval  officers  superintendent 
at  victualling  yards  and  naval  hospitals,  and 
to  place  the  former  under  the  responsible 
control  of  the  storekeeper,  the  latter  of  the 
principal  medical  officer.  As  evidence  that 
this  change,  which  was  strongly  opposed,  has 
tended  to  efficiency,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  the  Channel  squadron  returned 
from  its  cjtuise  in  the  month  of  September, 
one  division,  comprising  the  '  Minotaur,' 
'Agincourt,'  'Northumberland,'  'Hercules,' 
and  '  Warrior,'  were  ordered  to  complete 
with  provisions  for  four  months  at  Portland. 
The  stores  had  to  be  sent  from  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard,  Gosport,  eighty  miles  distant. 
The  demands  were  received  by  the  officer 
there  at  noon  on  Saturda^v,  and  by  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  whole  of  the  provisions  were 
on  board  the  ships.    This  expeditious  supply 


was  made  without  work  being  done  on  the 
Sunday,  without  hiring  extra  labuur,  and 
without  interruption  of  the  current  duties  of 
the  yard  ;  and  the  quantity  of  stores  loaded 
and  unloaded  by  the  victualling  yard  men 
within  the  hours  mentioned  was  950  tons. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  in  making  such 
radical  changes,  and  while  the  changes  were 
in  progress,  some  mistakes  should  happen, 
and  certain  mistakes  were  made,  e.  g.  the 
serious  anchor  mistake,  the  origin  and  con- 
sequences of  which  were  fully  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  but 
which  is  again  raked  up  iu  its  old  dress  by 
the  reviewer  to  serve  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  charge  of  general  inefficiency.  Tliat 
mistake,  which,  as  Mr.  Baxter  stated,  was  one 
to  which  any  merchant  might  have  been 
liable,  would  never  have  been  made  had  the 
clerks  and  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
disliked  the  changes  while  profiting  by  them, 
and  who  still  clung  to  office,  acted  as  fairly 
and  vigilantly  as  they  ought  to  have  done  to 
those  they  were  bound  to  serve.  Still,  the 
mistake  did  happen,  and  the  critics  have 
made  the  most  of  it,  generalising,  after  their 
manner,  from  a  single  fact.  But  when  they 
are  driven  to  put  in  the  front  of  their  indict- 
ment paltry  little  stories  like  that  about  want 
of  biscuit  at  Bermuda,  in  May  last — stories 
which  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble  and  in- 
quiry would  have  explained  thoroughly,  they 
virtually  discard  the  useful  office  of  criticism 
and  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  mere  vexed 
and  disappointed  retailers  of  gossip. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the 
'Quarterly'  are  those  insubstantial  anecdotes 
about  '  tremendous  bad  hemp,'  '  awful  bad 
coal,'  &c.  &c.  which,  told  and  disproved  in 
the  House  last  session,  brought  so  much 
ridicule  upon  the  narrators.  The  story  of  tlie 
biscuit  at  Bermuda  is  of  the  same  kind.  We 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  this 
proof  of  neglect,  and  find  that  at  Bermuda, 
where  the  stock  of  biscuit  is  from  local 
causes  necessarily  kept  as  low  as  possible,  an 
unprecedentedly  and  unlooked-for  large  issue 
of  biscuit  had  taken  place  on  an  early  date 
in  the  year.  The  storekeeper  sent  an  account 
showing  this  extraordinary  issue,  and  in  the 
usual  course  his  stock  would  have  been  in- 
stantly replenished  from  home.  Wliy  then 
was  it  not  replenished  ?  Another  mistake  ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind :  the  agent's  kttor  was 
lost  in  ithe  'City  of  Boston.'  Yet  it  is  on  the 
strength  of  this  flimsy  pretext  and  one  other, 
to  the  effect  that  a  gunboat  had  to  get  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  from  the  receiving  ship  at  Malta, 
because  the  store  on  shore — which  the  re- 
viewer omits  to  state  had  just  filled  up  the 
Mediterranean  fleet — was  exhausted,  that  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  says  'the  supply  of  pro- 
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visions  for  the  fleet  lias  been  so  insufficient 
as  to  place  them,  in  these  piping  days  of 
peace,  ahnost  on  short  allowance.'  We  have 
been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  two  docu- 
j  ments,  one  the  report  of  Admiral  Hornby, 
who  lately  returned  home  with  the  first  fly- 
ino"  squadron — the  other  an  official  report  on 
stocks  of  provisions  drawn  up  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  on  the  Continent.  Ad- 
miral Hornby  speaks  in  terms  of  extraordi- 
nary praise  of  the  manner  in  -whicb  the  vic- 
tualling of  the  fleet  was  carried  out.  He 
praises  emphatically  the  quality,  as  well  as 
the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  drew  upon  full  one  half 
of  our  victualling  depots  abroad.  The  other 
document  shows  that  so  far  from  there  being 
any  lack  of  provisions  available  for  the  fleet, 
every  article  provided  for  in  the  estimates 
for  the  whole  year,  excepting  salt  meat, 
which  was  not  then  cured,  and  some  wheat 
not  then  harvested,  had  been  arranged  for, 
and  for  the  most  part  delivered,  on  the  1st 
August. 

It  has  been  said,  in  spite  of  knowledge, 
that  the  present  Administration  have  dis- 
carded public  competition  and  tender  in  the 
matter  of  supply  of  stores,  and  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  navy  by  means  of  private 
bargain.  We  say  in  spite  of  knowledge — 
for  this  Avhole  question  was  discussed  last 
summer  in  the  press  as  well  as  in  Parliament. 
Tlie  'Times'  and  'Spectator,'  the  'Daily 
News,'  and  the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  besides 
many  country  papers,  considered  the  new 
contract  and  purchase  arrangements,  and 
criticised  them  for  the  most  part  in  friendly 
wise.  The  'Times'  having  been  misled  as 
to  the  precise  character  of  those  arrangements, 
concluded,  as  the  reviewer  has  done,  that 
private  purchase  had  been  substituted  for 
public  tender  as  the  principle  of  business. 
On  learning  its  mistake,  however,  the  '  Times' 
inserted  a  paragraph  on  the  16th  June,  1870, 
stating  with  truth  that  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  store  income  of  the  Admiralty  was 
still  spent  on  contracts  publicly  advertised 
and  competed  for,  thougli  it  was  in  error  in 
supposing  '  that  much  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  was  supplied  under  standing  contracts 
which  preceded  Mr.  Baxter's  accession  to 
office.'  Most  of  the  standing  contracts  have 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodelled, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Baxter 
in  the  House.  Other  newspapers  described 
more  fully  the  business  and  procedure  of  the 
Contract  and  Purchase  Department,  and  the 
country  has,  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  402, 
already  quoted,  full  means  of  knowing  the 
exact  course  of  Admiralty  supply.  The  right 
of  what  is  called  private  purchase — i.e.  a 
transaction  knov/n  in  all  its  details  by  more 


people  at  the  Admiralty  than  -were  privy  to 
the  largest  contracts  under  the  old  system — 
is  undoubtedly  reserved,  as  it  always  was  re- 
served, even  in  old  days,  for  certain  articles. 
No  one  at  any  time  thought  of  advertising 
for  armour-plates,  medicines,  or  engines  ;  and 
the  process  by  which  these  have  been  pro- 
cured has  been  extended,  under  safeguards 
far  greater  than  before,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  combinations  and  for 
making  a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  public 
against  imposition.  \^Tjat  house  of  business 
would  ever  thrive  on  a  system  of  accepting 
loAvest  tenders  simply  because  they  were  low- 
est among  the  tenders  made  ? 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  on  one 
of  the  first  occasions  Mr.  Baxter  opened  the 
tender-box  he  asked  for  a  price-current,  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  the  lowest  tender. 
No  such  thing  could  be  obtained  in  the  store 
office,  so  Mr.  Baxter  sent  to  the  City,  and 
discovered  that  the  lowest  tender — which 
under  the  old  system  would  infallibly  have 
been  accepted — was  twenty-five  per  cent. 
above  the  market  price  of  the  article.  TTiis 
we  can  readily  believe,  for  the  late  Store- 
keeper-General, Mr.  Dundas,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Abyssinian  Ex 
pedition,  said  in  effect  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  business  to  see  that  he  did  not  pay  more 
than  the  market  price,  or  that  the  contratcor 
was  not  making  an  undue  profit,  but  that  for 
the  most  part  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  out  for  tenders,  and  accepting  the 
lovvest.* 

The  restraint  of  monopolies  and  of  combi- 
nations by  use  of  the  power  of  private  pur- 
chase and  limited  tender  has  been  so  great, 
that  quondam  contractors  have  brought  down 
their  prices  to  acceptable  limits.  The  know- 
ledge that  prices  as  well  as  tenders  will  be 
scrutinised  by  the  light  of  ascertained  mar- 
ket quotations  must  necessarily  operate  on 
the  minds  of  contractors  favourably  for  the 
public  purse.  In  June  last  the  Admiralty 
advertised  for  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal 
for  various  stations,  and  the  prices  then 
quoted  for  Welsh  coal  were  such  as  to  justify 
acceptance  of  the  off'ers  made ;  but  the 
prices  for  North  country  coal  were  still  in 
excess  of  market  rates,  and  were  not  given. 
Though  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  public 
supply  business  is,  and  should  be,  advertise- 
ment and  tender — there  is  every  reason  to 
retain  the  beneficial  power  of  being  indc2:)en- 
dent  of  it.  There  are  some  things  also 
which  are  absolutely  better  procured  through 
agency  than  by  competition. 

It  was  announced  several  times  last  session 
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in  answer  to  inquiries  that  the  attention  of 
the  Contract  Department  had  been  specially 
directed  to  the  work  of  revising  schedules, 
and  re-arranging  conditions  of  contract  for 
articles  supplied  bj^  tender  on  advertisement. 
The  necessity  for  this  work  was  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Childers  in  his  speech  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Navy  Estimates  in  February 
last.     Mr.  Childers  said  : — 

'  I  will  give  the  House  instances  of  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  of  the  terms  of  our  contracts. 
Many  of  these  have  been  in  force  for  very  long 
periods,  and  within  the  last  week  I  had  before 
me  some  for  articles  which  have  greatly  changed 
in  value,  but  which  had  been  left  untouched, 
some  for  seven  years,  and  some  for  fourteen 
years.  T  may  mention  one  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  a  special  article,  the  name  of  which  I 
will  not  mention.  There  were  many  small  items 
for  extras  to  the  article,  and  one  of  them  (No. 
198)  was  the  price  for  any  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  metal  not  included  in  any  other 
item.  The  whole  payments  of  the  year  were 
14,160?.  ;  but  of  this  the  pa3'ments  under  that 
item  were  10,030?.,  and  the  price  of  that  item 
was  about  150?.  per  cent,  above  the  market 
value.  These  are  just  the  matters  as  to  M'hich 
special  attention  in  the  Contract  Department 
enables  us  to  effect  a  great  improvement.' 
{Hansard,  p.  906,  session  1870.) 

Considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
this  important  object — and  the  eft'ect  has 
been,  by  splitting  schedules  into  trades,  and 
by  striking  out  vexatious  clauses  to  induce 
manufacturers  who  before  abstained  from 
Government  contracts  at  first  hand,  to  come 
m  and  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
resources  and  experience. 

As  regards  quality,  and  the  mode  in 
which  that  is  tested  on  receipt  of  goods,  we 
find  that  the  same  standard,  where  it  has  not 
been  raised,  is  maintained,  and  that  the  same 
criticism,  by  the  same  officers,  is  directed  as 
formerly.  One  new  feature,  however,  has 
been  added  to  contracts.  The  common  busi- 
ness rule  of  settling  disputes  by  reference  to 
arbitration  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
Admiralty  business — and  with  very  favour- 
able results,  contractors  feeling  that  as 
against  any  prejudice  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  receiving  ofiicers  they  have  an  appeal, 
and  receiving  officers  feeling  that  their  judg- 
ment, if  good,  will  be  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  Avholly  independent  testimony. 
The  latter  effect  has  been  produced  in  a 
great  case  lately  at  Portsmouth.  We  may 
add  moreover  that  the  estabhshment  of  this 
principle  of  business  by  Mr.  Baxter  has  had 
the  effect  of  extirpating  the  '  tipping '  sys- 
tem, which  it  is  proved  prevailed  among  some 
of  the  subordinate  employes  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishments. 

The  bitter  complaints  which  have   been 


made  against  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Baxter 
on  the  subject  of  sales  of  old  stores  and 
ships  are  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  dockyards  were  filled  with  the 
accumulations  of  many  years,  which  occu- 
pied space  invaluable  in  a  time  of  need,  and 
the  estuaries  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
great  sea-ports  were  also  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, of  a  type  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  warfare,  and  many 
of  them  worthless  even  as  specimens  of 
their  class.  The  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  to  value  ships,  timber,  and  stores,  by 
means  of  experienced  auctioneers  acting  in 
conjunction  with  special  oiHcers  of  the  x\d- 
miralty,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  dock- 
yards. Had  the  reviewer  been  at  the 
trouble  to  inquire  he  would  have  found  that 
nothing  had  been  sold  which  the  dockyard 
officers  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep ; 
whilst  as  to  '  Seeley's  pigs,'  of  which  some 
7000  out  of  53,000  tons  have  been  sold,  wc 
find  that  the  Tory  administration  of  1867- 
68,  on  the  strength  of  what  '  somebody'  said 
the  '  pigs '  would  fetch,  took  credit  in  ad- 
vance for  £100,000  on  account  of  sales. 
'  Somebody '  appears  to  have  told  them 
wrong,  for  we  find  Mr.  Corry  stating  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Baxter,  in  the  course  of  1868, 
that  only  £63  out  of  the  £100,000  had 
been  realised.  One-eighth  of  the  whole 
quantity  has  now  been  sold  at  the  highest 
price  obtainable  after  much  inquiry  and 
great  efforts  to  sell  judiciously.  The  result 
of  sales  generally  has  beeij,  not  only  to  clear 
the  dockyards — '  denude  them  of  stores,' 
says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer — of  vast  quan- 
tities of  useless  lumber,  but  to  bring  into 
the  Exchequer  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  the  Naval  Store  Vote  for  the 
year.  The  sales  of  ships,  stopped  by  the 
neutrality  proclamation,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  continued  later,  till  the  broken  reed  of 
antiquated  war-ships  on  which  reliance  for 
defence  had  been  placed,  shall  have  been 
got  rid  of. 

There  are  some  minor  points  in  the  article 
in  the  '  Quarterly '  which  may  yet  be  noticed. 
Of  these,  the  story  about  tlic  proposed  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Pundas  and  Mr.  James  has 
already  been  confuted  in  a  very  distinct 
manner  by  Mr.  Childers  in  Parliament. 
The  statement  of  the  reviewer  that  '  no 
sooner  had  Parliament  risen,  than  the  as- 
surance that  clerks  were  not  to  be  dis- 
charged against  their  will  fell  to  the  ground,' 
is  absolutely  incorrect  It  could  never  have 
been  applied,  by  any  one  who  knew  the 
time,  to  the  ca.'^e  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Dundas,  for  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  that  incident  occurred  in  January, 
immediately  before  Parliament  met. 
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The  singular  arithmetic  by  which  the  re- 
viewer arrives  at  the  conchision  that  the  net 
result  of  reductions  in  the  clerical  staff  is  '  an 
additional  cost  to  the  country  of  about 
£12,000  a  year,'  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  data  on  which  many  like  statements  are 
founded.  The  reviewer  says,  '  The  vote  for 
the  Admiralty  Office  in  the  Estimates  for 
1869-70  was  £168,700.  The  vote  of  the 
Admiralty  Office  in  the  year  1870-71  was 
£159,368,  showing  a  decrease  of  £9,336; 
and  the  transfer  of  charges  from  other  votes 
amounts  to  £4,106,  representing  a  total  de- 
crease in  the  vote  for  the  Admiralty  in  this 
year  of  £13,442.  But  against  the  de- 
crease in  the  vote  for  the  Admiralty  Office 
are  about  £25,511  of  pensions,  from  which, 
if  we  deduct  the  decrease  claimed  of 
£13,442,  we  get  an  additional  cost  to  the 
country  of  about  £12,000  a  year.*  Now 
the  fact  is  that  the  decrease,  including  trans- 
fers from  other  votes,  is  in  1870-71 ,  £13,442 
as  compared  with  the  Estimates  for  1869- 
70,  but  the  pension  list  of  £24,611,  (allow- 
ing as  usual  for  deaths),  not  £25,511,  is  the 
pension  list  of  tioo  years'  growth,  and  not  of 
one  year  as  compared  with  another.  The 
reduction  of  establishment  was  spread  over 
two  years'  estimates,  so  that  the  true  com- 
parison is  between  the  years  1868-69  and 
1870-71,  both  as  regards  reductions  and 
pensions,  and  stands  thus  : — 

1868-69.  £ 

Vote  3,  Admiralty  Office     ,     182,364 
Votes  1,  4,  and'  6  (for  offices 

now  merged  in  Admiralty)       9,693 


192,057 
1870-71. 
Vote  3,  including  the  services 
provided   as   above  under 
other  votes 159,368 


Real  decrease  over  1868-69       32,689 


The  fact  is  therefore  that  a  permanent  saving 
of  32,689^.  has  been  effected,  whilst  there  is 
a  temporary  charge  of  24,611/.,  showing  a 
present  net  saving  of  8,078/.  This  w^ill  of 
course  increase  annually,  not  only  by  reason 
of  deaths  of  pensioners,  but  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  '  writers'  for  '  clerks'  in  vacancies  on 
the  establishment  until  the  recognised  pro- 
portion of  '  writers '  shall  have  been  reached. 
At  present  many  '  clerks'  are  borne  in  lieu 
of  *  writers.'  Extra  assistance  required  at  any 
time  to  meet  emergencies  will  be  obtained 
from  '  writers '  temporarily  employed,  and 
without  a  claim  to  pensions,  instead  of  from 
'  clerks,'  as  stated  by  the  reviewer.  That 
gentleman  is  also  wrong  in  his  law  as  well  as 
in  his  facts,  when  he  suggests  that  clerks 
pensioned  on  abolition  of  office  are  not  liable 


to  serve  again.  The  Superannuation  Act, 
22  Vict.  c.  26,  sec.  xi.,  makes  it  an  express 
condition  of  increased  pension  that  the  pen- 
sioner shall  serve  when  called  upon. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
closing  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford  yards,  in 
pursuance  of  recommendations  from  a  Com- 
mittee chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
have  also  been  elaborately  set  forth,  and  if 
further  justification  were  needed,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  ships  as  would 
be  included  in  a  North  Sea  fleet  could 
not  by  any,  possibility  get  into  dock  at 
Woolwich  or  Deptford.  This  in  a  word  dis- 
poses of  all  the  talk  on  this  subject;  but  if 
further  information  is  needed,  it  may  be 
found  in  'Hansard's  Reports,'  20  March, 
1868,  where  Mr.  Graves,  the  Conservative 
member  for  Liverpool,  will  be  found  pro- 
testing against  further  expenditure  on  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Pembroke  ;  Mr.  Corry 
replied  that  '  Had  the  motion  made  in  the 
Committee  been  confined  to  Woolwich  and 
Deptford,  he  would  have  supported  it.'  In 
the  same  Report  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Childers, 
showing  how  the  previous  Liberal  Govern- 
ment had  resolved,  so  far  back  as  1865-66, 
to  close  Woolwich ;  how  they  had  ceased  to 
buy  plant  and  to  build  ships  there;  and  how 
the  Conservative  Government  which  came  in 
in  1866  reversed  that  policy,  recommended 
though  it  was  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  suddenly  rushing  into  shipbuilding 
all  round  in  one  year  (a  course  they  receded 
from  so  utterly  in  their  engagements  for 
1869-70  as  to  decide  on  building  no  ships 
at  all)  laid  the  foundation  of  that  distress 
which  has  since  prevailed  among  the  dock- 
yard men. 

Into  the  working  of  a  retirement  and  com- 
mutation scheme  which  had  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  majority  of  officers  affected 
by  it,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The 
public  cannot  but  approve  the  principle 
which  lays  it  down  as  Admiralty  law  that  an 
admiral  who  has  not  pursued  his  calling  for 
ten  years,  a  captain  for  seven  years,  a  com- 
mander or  lieutenant  for  five  years,  shall  be 
considered  as  one  who  has  willingly,  or  by 
force  of  circumstances,  virtually  abandoned 
his  profession.  Certainly  the  case  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hay,  so  much  insisted  on 
by  himself  and  his  political  friends  as  prov- 
ing a  defect  in  the  principle  of  the  scheme, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  possible  in  its 
favour.  Surely  if  an  officer  who  in  his  foity- 
ninth  year  has  not  been  at  sea  for  ten  years, 
is  considered  to  have  abandoned  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  no  great  violence 
is  done  to  the  law  of  probabilities.  It  is 
open  to  question  hoAv  far  the  decision  which 
rejected  time  spent  at  the  Admiralty  as  sea 
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time,  was  a  riglit  one ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  as  some  officers  undoubtedly 
took  office  and  continued  there  under  the 
hehef  that  Admiralty  time  would  count,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  more  just  to  individuals,  either  to  have 
allowed  the  office  time  as  sea  time,  or  to 
have  made  special  arrangements  to  meet  two 
or  three  particular  cases.  The  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  and  those  of 
Sir  Frederic  Grey  and  Admiral  Eden,  cer- 
tainly deserved  more  consideration  than  they 
met  with  from  their  own  colleagues,  and 
very  nearly  deprived  the  country  of  one  of 
its,best  administrative  officers.  As  regards  Sir 
John  Hay's  case,  however,  the  ground  was  cut 
from  under  him  by  the  offer  of  a  flag  com- 
mand, which  was  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  gallant  admiral,  though  ready  to  go 
to  sea  in  the  event  of  war,  preferred  his 
duties  at  home  in  time  of  peace. 

We  have  purposely  reserved  for  the  last 
place  in  this  article  the  consideration  of  the 
statement  in  the  '  Quarterly'  that  the  present 
Government  have  neglected  to  build  ships 
enough  for  sea  service  and  for  harbour  de- 
fence, and  have  wantonly  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  men  in  the  fleet.  We  confess  to  hav- 
ing been  misled  on  a  first  perusal  by  the  ar- 
ray of  figures  and  names  of  ships  which 
make  up  the  body  of  the  statement.  The 
question  is  not  whether  in  ISYO  as  many  ar- 
moured or  unarmoured  ships  are  required  as 
were  considered  necessary  in  any  other  year ; 
but  whether  there  is  available  in  1870  a  suf- 
ficient naval  force  to  cope  with  the  forces 
say  of  two  other  naval  Powers.  Tlie  answer 
to  this  question  involves  both  ships  and  men, 
and  is,  according  to  our  judgment,  fully 
made  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Childers  when  in- 
troducing the  navy  estimates  last  February, 
and  in  that  which  he  delivered  in  Parliament 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But,  in  any 
case,  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  a  charge — 
groundless  though  it  be — of  omission  to 
build  ships,  coming  from  an  advocate  of  that 
Administration,  the  head  of  which  said  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1869,  'It  is  true  that  he 
had  stated  in  a  memorandum  he  had  left  at 
the  Admiralty  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
this  year  (1869-YO)  to  lay  down  any  neio 
ships,  armour  clads  or  unarmoured,'*  and 
who  divided  the  Committee  of  Supply  on  a 
motion  to  reduce  the  estimates  proposed  by 
Mr.  Childers,  by  the  amount  necessary  to 
commence  the  very  ships  pointed  to  by  the 
*  Quarterly  Review  '  as  insufficient  in  number. 
No  one  who  has  troubled  himself — and  some 
trouble  is  necessary — to  master  the  facts  and 
figures  connected  with  the  manning  of  the 

*  Hansard,  session  1869,  p.  106. 


navy  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  na^y, 
and  with  the  formation  of  naval  reserves,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  fleet  is  far  greater  at  the  present  mon)ent 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past.  We  should 
like  to  see  some  extension  of  the  cadre 
system  to  the  reserves,  and  a  rule  by  which 
all  officers  in  the  reserve,  and,  within  due 
limits  as  to  age  and  condition,  on  the  retired 
list,  should  be  compelled  as  a  condition  of 
half-pay  to  serve  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  yearly  in  reserve  squadrons.  They  might 
take  the  places — say  for  a  month — lialf  and 
half  at  a  time,  of  the  officers  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  so  shake  off  the  rust  of  inaction. 
But  as  regards  the  ptesent  etfective  strength 
of  the  navy,  consideration  being  had  to  the 
smaller  number  of  men  required  for  the  ncAV 
than  for  the  old  class  of  ship  ;  in  view  of  the 
elimination  of  the  '  idler '  element,  and  of 
the  rousing  out  of  harbour  ship  seamen  who 
have  been  fourteen  years  in  the  service,  but 
never  a  week  at  sea ;  *  in  \'iew  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  continuous  service  men  for  pen- 
sioners in  cei'tain  ratings ;  of  the  deduction 
from  ship's  books  of  seamen  really  stationed 
on  shore  ;  and  of  the  plans  by  which  younger 
and  more  energetic  officers  and  seamen  are 
secured  for  active  duties, — the  real  strength 
of  the  navy  is  very  far  above  the  apparent 
streng-th  when  that  is  made  to  include  the 
persons  indicated  above.  But  let  us  examine 
the  figures. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says  that  during 
'  the  two  years  of  reduction  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  present  Government  took  office,  the 


"^  When  introducing  the  navy  estimates  on 
28th  Februarj%  1870,  Mr.  Childers  said :— '  We 
have  "  roused  out,"  if  I  may  so  call  it,  from  every 
corner  the  men  who  have  contrived  ior  years  to 
evade  sea  service,  and  we  have  established  a  re- 
jjular  roeter,  by  which  all  the  men  will  be  sent 
to  sea-p:oing  ships  after  one  year's  service  at 
home,  with  limited  exceptions  in  certain  cases  of 
petty  officers.  As  an  example  of  the  state  of 
thino-s  that  prevailed,  I  may  mention  that  when 
we  took  the  Channel  Heel  td  (Gibraltar  there  were 
in  our  flag-ship,  the  "  Atrincourt,"  in  all  five  chief 
petty  officers,  one  of  whom  had  never  been  at  sea 
at  all,  havinp:  been  ei^rhtecn  ychrs  in  harbour, 
and  another  had  been  fifteen  years  in  harbour. 
As  another  instance,  only  Inst  week,  we  bad  be- 
fore us  an  application  Irom  four  A.li/s  in  homo 
ships,  asking  permis^sion  to  purchase  their  dis- 
charge from  servici-  because  they  were  ordered 
to  sea.  One  ot  them  had  been  nineteen  years  in 
the  service,  out  of  which  ho  liad  been  fourteen 
years  consecutively  in  liarbour.  Anotln-r  had 
been  sixteen  years  in  tlie  servici;  without  having 
been  at  sea  at  all.  A  third  had  been  twelve  years 
in  the  service  and  had  never  been  at  st  a  ;  and  the 
fourth  had  been  seven  and  a  half  in  the  8«'rvice, 
and  had  never  b(!en  at  sea  at  all.  These  were  all 
continuous  service  men.  I  think  the  Committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this" Slate  of  things.'  {Ilansanl,  p.  926,  session 
1870.) 
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seamen,  marines,  and  boys  of  the  fleet  have 
been  reduced  by  5,500  men.'  The  number 
voted  in  1868-69,  the  last  year  of  the  Tory 
Administration,  was  66,770  ;  the  number 
voted  in  1870-71,  was  61,000.  In  trying  to 
account  for  this  difference  of  5,770,  without 
reference  to  questions  of  poUcy,  we  find  on 
inq\iiry  that  though  the  number  voted  in 
1868-69  was  66,770,  there- were  actually 
borne  on  1st  of  January,  1869,  only  63,632, 
a  number  which  the  Tory  Government  them- 
selves had  found  sufficient  and  had  not  there- 
fore increased.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Corry 
to  reduce  the  marines  by  700  was  executed, 
and  the  number  of  seamen,  marines,  and 
boys,  asked  for  and  voted  for  1869-70,  was 
63,000,  precisely  the  number  Mr.  Corry  had 
found  suflicient,  less  the  marines  he  meant 
to  reduce.  In  1870-71,  the  number  voted 
was  61,000,  being  2,000  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  that  reduction  was  thus 
made  up,  500  officers  retired  by  the  retire- 
ment scheme  ;  500  blue-jackets,  elderly  men 
and  harbour  service  men  who  were  non- 
efficients  ;  700  servants,  non-combatants,  for 
whom  were  substituted  marines,  accustomed 
to  servants'  duties  on  shore,  and  who  gained 
'sea-legs'  by  service  afloat;  and  300  boys. 
It  thus  appears  that  of  the  5,770  men  dis- 
posed of  between  1868-69  and  1870-71, 
3,138  were  reduced  by  the  Conservatives  in 
one  year,  700  more  would  have  been  reduced 
had  they  kept  in  office,  and  the  balance  is 
well  accounted  for  in  the  above  statement, 
taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Childers' 
speech  when  introducing  the  navy  estimates 
for  1870-71. 

Equally  inaccurate  with  this  statement  of 
reductions  is  the  statement  that  '  on  the  8th 
March,  1856,  the  First  Lord  took  credit  for 
a  reduction  of  16  ships  and  3,267  men.' 
The  First  Lord  took  credit  for  having  re- 
duced the  isolated  ships  abroad  to  that 
extent,  but  the  men  and  ships  so  withdrawn 
were  formed  into  the  flying  squadron,  the 
success  of  which,  as  a  political  force  and  as 
a  school  for  ..seamen,  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

One  important  point  yet  remains  to.be 
noticed.  The  reviewer  says  that  Mr.  Childers 
evaded  the  question  put  by  Sir  John  Hay  on 
8th  August,  with  reference  to  a  statement 
that  the  '  Agincourt '  and  '  Northumberland' 
had  been  prevented  from  going  to  sea  '  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
shells  and  ammunition  at  the  Bull  Point 
Magazine.'  The  reviewer  entirely  omits  Mr. 
Childers'  answer,  and  not  only  brings  for- 
ward a  refuted  cliarge,  but  goes  on  to  mora- 
lise upon  the  sad  faffing  off  of  Ministers  in 
the  matter  of  Parliamentary  candour.  In 
plain  terms,  the  charge  of  evasion  and  the 


charge  of  neglect  to  supply  ammunition  are 
alike  false.  It  seems  that  experience  had 
shown  that  so  many  of  the  Palliser  shot  had 
burst  or  broken  in  the  guns  that  the  Admi- 
ralty resolved  to  have  all  such  shot  tested 
before  sliipment.  It  happened  that  though 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  shot  (there 
was  no  question  at  aU  about  sliell),  it  had 
not  all  been  tested ;  and,  '  in  consequence, 
on  the  day  wlien  the  ships  sailed,  out  of 
2,380  projectiles,  whicli  was  the  complement 
of  each,  180,  or  8  per  cent.,  were_  short  in 
the  "Agincourt,"  and  119,  or  5  per  cent, 
were  short  in  the  "  Northumberland."  ' 
These  were  sent  out  on  the  following  day  m 
the  '  Monarch.'  As  regards  the  statement, 
borne  out  by  facts  admitted,  that  the  '  Cap- 
tain' and  '  Monarch '  went  to  sea  short  of  shot, 
the  explanation  is  perfect.  It  was  given  by 
Mr.  Childers  at  the  same  time  he  answered 
Sir  John  Hay  about  the  *  Northumberland.' 
'  The  full  complement  of  shell  is  on  board, 
and  there  is  a  suflicient  supply  in  store  of  shot 
of  the  old  pattern ;  but  recently  the  x\dmi- 
ralty  have  agreed  with  the  War-Office  to  make 
shot  for  the  12-inch  guns  of  au  altered 
pattern,  and  when  these  ships  went  to  sea  it 
was  thought  better  only  to  take  a  half  supply 
of  the  new  pattern  than  some  of  the  old  and 
some  of  the  new.'  Had  need  required,  they 
could  have  shipped  an  ample  supply  of 
effective  shot,  though  not  shot  of  a  special 
pattern.  As  it  was,  they  took  80  rounds  of 
the  new. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  deem  it  prudent, 
in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  to  discuss  publicly 
the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  We  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
so  far  from  preparations  for  harbour  defence 
having  been  neglected,  the  idea  embodied  in 
the  '  Staunch  '  has  been  matured  and  extend- 
ed in  the  '  Plucky,'  and  that  no  less  than 
twelve  of  these  *  Snakes  '  and  '  Scourges '  are 
already  far  advanced  towards  completion, 
while  the  works  on  the  '  Devastaticm,' 
*  Thunderer,'  and  '  Fury  '  (the  latter  said  by 
the  'Quarterly'  not  to  have  been  begun) — 
the  formidable  turreted,  mastless,  ships, 
throwing  600-pounder  shots  from  four  guns 
— are  so  forward  that  they  could  be  got 
ready  for  commission  in  1 8 7 1 .  In  August  last 
orders  were  given  to  build  by  contract  four  new 
coast-defence  ships  of  this  '  Magdala '  class, 
double-turret  ships,  carrying  21 -ton  guns. 
These  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1 871.  We 
shall  not  minutely  describe  steps  taken  by  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  particular  classes  of  armoured 
and  unarmoured  ships  ;  but  we  affirm  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  those  steps  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  that  the  British  fleet 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  condition  to  cope  not 
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only  with  tlior-e  who  were  stated  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  Member  of  Parliament  to 
be  '  masters  of  the  Channel,' — alas  !  for  the 
French  tleet ! — but  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  navies  of  all  enemies. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
liberal  instalment  of  thorough  reform  long 
called  for  and  long  deferred,  which  has  been 
contributed  by  the  present  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, will  be  yet  more  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  country,  when  the  seed  they 
have  sown  shall  have  borne  full  fruit.  Even 
now,  in  spite  of  the  discomfort  and  distress 
occasioned  to  individual  persons  and  classes 
by  necessary  changes  fresh  in  its  memory, 
and  to  some  extent  warping  its  judgment, 
the  British  public  is  not  ungrateful.  And 
we  confidently  believe  that  in  respect  to  the 
naval  resources  of  the  country,  in  ships,  sea- 
men, stores,  and  administrative  control,  very 
important  improvements  have  been  accom- 
plished, which  render  the  British  navy  at 
the  present  time  fully  able  to  perform  any 
service  that  may  be  required  of  it. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Science  et  Philosophie.  Par 
M.  Aug.  Laugel,  ancien  cleve.de  I'Ecole 
Polytechnique,  ex-Ingcnieur  des  Mines. 
12mo.     Paris:   1863. 

2.  Les  Problemes  de  la  Nature.  Par  Au- 
GUSTE  Laugel.     12mo.     Paris:  1864. 

3.  Les  Probltmes  de  la  Vie.  Par  Auguste 
Laugel.     12mo,     Paris:  1867. 

The  volumes  we  have  placed-  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  connected,  not  solely  as 
works  of  the  same  author,  but  as  containing, 
in  their  series  and  several  subjects,  a  general 
view  of  the  physical  science  of  our  time,  in 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  its  progress. 
The  position  of  M.  Laugel  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Due  d'x\umale — a  prince  whose 
learning  and  many  accomplishments,  even 
more  than  his  birth,  have  given  him  merited 
reputation  in  the  country  of  his  exile — may 
be  recognised  as  favourable  in  various,  ways 


to  a  work  of  this  natur< 


A   Frenchman, 


and  intimate  with  all  that  is  best  in  the 
science  and  literature  of  France,  Jiis  quiet 
residence  at  Eichmond  and  familiarity  with 
English  institutions,  have  afforded  M.  Laugel 
facilities  for  porti'aying  modem  science  in 
its  largest  aspects,  and  under  those  con- 
nexions which  now  more  than  ever  tend  to 
give  it  unity  as  a  whole.  He  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, himself  a  practical  labourer  in  the 
field.  If  this  be  a  disadvantage,  there  is  some 
compensation  for  it  in  the  larger  and  more 


impartial  scope  given  to  that  intelliL'ence, 
which  seeks  to  combine  elements  of  know- 
ledge, separate  in  their  earlier  growth,  but 
now  claiming  to  be  blended  by  higher 
generalisations.  Our  author  stands  fully  on 
a  level  with  the  scientific  acquirements  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  with  those  doctrines  and 
speculations  which  have  recently  grown  out 
of  them.  In  truth,  he  everywhere  shows 
himself  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  in  their 
ext.remest  form.  Whether  from  natural 
temperament  of  mind  (a  powerful  agent 
even  in  the  acceptance  of  scientific  evidence), 
or  from  other  causes,  he  boldly  confronts, 
and  handles  without  reserve,  all  older  and 
more  orthodox  opinions  on  the  great  ques- 
tions he  approaches.  The  vohuiies  before 
us,  small  in  size  as  books,  while  t1uis  large 
and  bold  in  scope,  are  neccssarilv  wanting 
in  many  of  those  details  and  illustrations 
which  novel  opinions  require  for  their  justi- 
fication. This  gives  an  aspect  of  dog- 
matism to  M.  Laugel's  writings ;  not,  indeed, 
without  some  realitj',  from  the  evident  bias 
of  mind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  He 
often  expresses  as  established  truths  things 
which  are  still  matter  of  doubt  and  con- 
troversy. 

Apart  from  this  comment,  we  can  give 
unequivocal  praise  to  the  style  of  these  vol- 
umes. M.  Laugel  has  an  epigrammatic 
felicity  of  expression,  frequent  in  French 
writers  even  on  the  most  abstruse  topics. 
He  is  occasionally  somewhat  too  florid  in 
phrase,  but  there  is  no  scientific  pcdantrt 
about  him.  He  comes  at  once  to  his  sub- 
ject without  parade  of  preface,  and  puts 
what  he  has  to  say  fairly  in  front.  "What- 
ever be  thought  of  his  doctrines,  they  are  at 
least  honestly  and  clearly  pronounced.  If 
expressed  sometimes  too  dogmatically,  }ou 
see  that  they  are  really  his  opinions,  and 
reached  by  study  and  earnest  thought  on 
the  several  subjects  before  him. 

In  our  review  of  these  volumes,  we  do 
not  think  it  rfecessary  to  follow  M.  Laugel's 
course  through  all  the  topics  with  which  he 
deals ;  but  shall  rather  seek  to  select  such  as 
may  best  illustrate  those  methods  and  at- 
tainments of  physical  science  which  so 
strikingly  characterise  the  age  in  which  we 
arc  living.  A  summaiy  view  of  the  j)rogress 
and  state  of  this  vast  department  of  human 
knowledge  we  gave  in  an  article  some 
twelve  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  steps 
in  advance  have  been  not  less  gigantic  than 
those  we  then  described ;  rendering  the 
present  century,  still  not  near  its  end,  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Happy  would  it  be  could  we  record  com- 
mensurate change  and  progress  in  the  moral 
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conditions  of  human  existence,  of  men  and 
of  nations  of  men  !  Sucli  golden  age  is  yet 
a  Utopian  dream  of  the  future.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  year  just  expired  tells  nothing  of 
it ;  save  in  the  solitary  hope  that  the  horrors 
of  warfare,  thus  augmented  by  the  new 
weapons  which  science  has  furnished,  may 
check  at  least,  if  not  annul,  the  repetition  of 
such  calamities  to  the  civilised  world. 

The  first  and  second  of  M.  Laugel's  vol- 
umes, entitled  '  Science  et  Philosophic  '  and 
'  Problemes  de  la  Nature,'  discuss,  in  the 
spirit  and  style  we  have  just  denoted,  the 
general  principles,  aims,  and  methods  of 
modern  science.  His  mind  readily  embarks 
in  those  bolder  enterprises  of  speculation 
which  formerly  could  only  be  deemed  the 
vagaries  6f  thought ;  but  have  now  been 
sanctioned  by  deeper  research  into  the  mys- 
terious laws  of  nature — more  wonderful  in 
their  reality  than  any  imaginations  of  untu- 
tored genius  or  of  the  wildest  fancy.  With 
the  new  licence,  however,  thus  obtained, 
there  is  still  need  of  much  control  over  this 
modern  spirit  of  philosophy.  Hypothesis—^ 
in  many  cases  an  admirable  minister  to  the 
discovery  of  truth — is  often  stretched  too 
far,  and  into  regions  inaccessible  to  human 
research.  The  interlopers  and  dabblers  in 
science — those  who,  to  take  Lord  Bacon's 
words,  '  will  not  wait  the  harvest,  but  at- 
tempt to  mow  the  moss  and.  reap  the  green 
corn  ' — are  most  at  fault  here  ;  but  these  are 
many  and  active  in  their  generation.  The 
pliraseology  of  true  science  is  easily  caught 
up  and  easily  misapplied ;  and  the  genuine 
coin  becomes  discredited  by  the  base.  This 
evil  partially  remedies  itself  through  the 
wonted  incongruity  of  all  such  naked  hypo- 
theses. In  physics  nothing  that  is  unproved 
can  ever  find  permanent  place. 

On  this  general  topic,  however,  we  must 
carry  our  remarks  a  step  further.  That 
truth  is  the  sole  legitimate  object  of  human 
inquiry  is  easily  and  familiarly  said  ;  but  in 
seeking  for  tru4;h  it  is  useful,  and  even  need- 
ful, to  recognise  in  the  outset  that  there  are 
things  which  man  troweth  not — things  which, 
though  realities  in  themselves,  cannot  be 
compassed  by  thought,  and  lie  therefore  be- 
yond the  scope  of  human  research.  In 
every  inquiry  we  are  bound  to  regard  pri- 
marily what  has  been  done,  and  what  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  But  also  it  is  well  to 
know  and  ever  hold  in  mind  the  existence  of 
these  unknowable  realities — a  caution  hap- 
pily expressed  by  Malebranche,  the  most 
eminent  disciple  of  Descartes :  '  II  est  bon 
de  comprendre  clairement  qu'il  y  a  des 
choses  qui  sont  absolument  incomprehensi- 
bles.'  It  is  into  their  unfathomable  depths 
that  the  metaphysical  mind  loves  to  dive ; 


bringing  back  little  more  than  a  new  coinage 
of  words  and  phrases,  more  fitted  to  entan- 
gle and  delude  the  understanding  than  to 
enlighten  it.  Speculations  and  reveries  of 
this  kind  indeed  are  most  prone  to  grow  up 
where  science  has  not  yet  begun  to  work  by 
experimental  research.  The  ancient  philoso- 
phers, Greek  and  Koman,  entertained  them 
as  a  sort  of  intellectual  luxury ;  those  of 
mediseval  time  as  a  cloister  occupation  and 
refuge  from  the  barbarism  surroundinor 
them.  Even  the  most  savage  races  of  men 
cling  to  such  questions,  in  rude  expression 
of  their  wonder  at  those  mysterious  changes 
and.  convulsions  of  the  material  world  to 
which  they,  in  common  with  the  philoso- 
pher, are  unceasingly  subjected. 

We  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  point  be- 
cause the  physical  science  of  our  day  is 
marked  especially  by  its  close  approach  to 
these  insoluble  questions.  Modern  dis- 
covery, whether  dealing  with  the  infinitely 
great  or  the  infinitesimally  small,  whether 
with  stars  or  atoms,  has  been  emboldened 
by  its  own  success,  and  presents  problems 
to  us  for  future  solution  Avhich  Swift  would 
have  related  as  the  reveries  of  Laputan  phi- 
losophy. The  Cavendishes  and  Wollastons 
of  a  prior  generation,  who  shrunk  back  with 
a  certain  distrust  and  alarm  even  from  their 
own  discoveries,  are  now  nowhere  to  be 
found.  It  may  be  admitted  that  many  of 
what  once  appeared  insuperable  bai-riers 
have  been  removed,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
as  rash  in  science  to  impose  limits  as  to  seek 
to  penetrate  beyond  them.  Yet  the  few 
single  words,  Space,  Time,  Matter,  Force, 
Motion,  and  Life  bring  us  into  direct  con- 
tact with  problems  which,  though  based  on 
innumerable  phenomena,  forming  the  totality 
of  our  physical  knowledge,  leave  reason  ut- 
terly at  fault.  Take  for  instance  the  old 
question  regarding  that  very  Matter  itself, 
which  we  are  now  so  boldly  handling, 
through  the  properties  of  its  ultimate  atoms 
and  molecules.  Is  it  actually  created  by 
the  same  Supreme  Power  which  formed 
it  into  worlds  and  living  existences?  Or  is 
it  in  itself  eternal — the  primitive  material 
with  which  the  Creator  has  thus  wonderfully 
worked  in  evoking  all  that  we  see  in  the 
universe  around  us  ?  It  is  obvious  that  rea- 
son is  vainly  spent  in  seeking  to  encounter  a 
question  where,  though  one  of  the  alternatives 
must  necessarihj  be  true,  no  proof  or  argu- 
ment can  possibly  be  brought  to  determine 
which  is  so. 

The  same  with  regard  to  the  Infinite, 
whether  of  Space,  Time,  or  Number.  The 
mathematician  may  give  technical  expres- 
sion to  it,  in  certain  forms  to  which  his 
science  conducts  him,  and  the  metaphysician 
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may  revel  in  tlie  very  vao-ucncss  of  the  con- 
ceptions it  conveys ;  but  it  is  a  word  unreal 
to  all  thought,  and  philosophy  is  bound  to 
be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  It  might  be 
well  too  were  Theology,  in  dealing  with 
these  terms  of  Infinity  and  Eternity,  more 
thoughtful  and  forbearing  on  the  doctrines 
and  denunciations  to  which  it  applies  them. 
Eternity  has  been  well  described  as  '  a  nega- 
tive idea  clothed  with  a  positive  name.' 
Conceptions  so  vast  are,  in  fact,  only  de- 
scribed by  negative  terms — the  endless,  the 
incomprehensible.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
enslaved  by  words ;  but  it  is  the  proper  bu- 
siness, equally  of  religion  and  philosophy,  to 
throw  oft"  this  thraldom,  when  truth,  as  often 
happens,  is  fettered  or  distorted  by  it. 

We  have  just  named  Matter,  Force,  Mo- 
tion, and  Life,  as  terms  which  in  their  most 
general  sense  give  foundation  to  all  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  express  it^  most  pro- 
found and  perplexing  problems.  The  word 
Force  especially,  known  to  us  through  its  re- 
lation to  Matter  and  Motion  in  Space,  taxes 
the  thought  by  a  sort  of  harsh  compulsion 
of  use.  It  is  a  term  too  variously  familiar 
in  common  life  to  be  thus  largely  appro- 
priated by  science.  No  present  definition 
has  rescued  it,  in  this  higher  sense,  from  a 
certain  metaphysical  obscurity  of  meaning. 
We  know  Force  as  a  reality  only  by  what  we 
term  its  effects  ;  and  we  pluralise  the  word 
in  speaking  of  the  several  Forces  manifested 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world — 
while  at  the  same  time  finding,  in  these  very 
phenomena,  a  correlation,  by  interchanges  of 
material  effects,  so  exactly  equivalent  that 
nothing  which  we  can  term  Force  or 
Power  is  lost  in  the  translation.  In  this  lat- 
ter fact — one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  science— we  gain  a  certain  unity  for 
the  problem,  in  the  conception  of  a  single 
Power  which,  indestructible  in  itself,  acts 
in  different  modes  and  degrees  throughout 
the  material  universe — the  source  of  all  mo- 
tion and  change  in  the  greatest  and  in  the 
most  minute  phenomena  of  nature.  But 
this  at  best  is  a  cloudy  conception,  insus- 
ceptible of  any  direct  proof,  and  incapable 
of  being  moulded  into  a  definition.  The 
abstract  idea  looms  before  us,  but  escapes 
before  we  can  grasp  it. 

Nor  can  we  shelter  our  ignorance  under 
any  of  the  various  terms  used  by  philoso- 
phers to  designate  this  power — Svvafietg^ 
ivipysia,  vis  viva,  vis  mortua,  dynamic 
energy,  potential  energy,  'lebendige  Krafte,' 
or  whatever  else  the  diversities  or  impotence 
of  language  have  suggested.  These  phrases, 
even  were  they  congruous,  do  little  more 
than  repeat  the  problem  in  new  words.  We 
are  still  dealing  with  what  is  unperceived  by 


any  of  our  senses — itself,  for  aught  wc  can 
tell,  immaterial — and  known  only  as  the 
cause  of  sensible  changes  in  the  Matter 
around  us.  Nor  do  we  gain  much  here  by 
seeking,  as  some  have  done,  to  conceive  of 
Force  as  a  mere  expression  of  the  intestine 
changes  which  Matter  itself,  in  its  atomical 
parts,  is  ever  undergoing,  and  which  are  in 
perpetual  translation  and  interchange  from 
one  material  form  to  another.  This  is  shift- 
ing the  difficulty  without  solving  it.  Whence 
come  these  motions  and  imuimerable  inter- 
changes in  Matter  ?  What  is  the  power  ini- 
tiating and  propagating  them  ?  To  say  that 
it  is  one  inherent  in  Matter  itself  thickens 
rather  than  dispels  the  darkness.  M.  Laugel 
enters  into  these  questions,  and  we  give  the 
following  passage  as  a  good  example  of  his 
style  :— 

'  La  force  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  myst^rieux 
dans  la  nature.  Elle  est  dans  la  substance 
et  n'est  pas  la  substance  ;  ou  plutot  la  sub- 
stance etant  perpetuellement  active  et  pas- 
sive, en  tant  que  passive  elle  subit  Taction 
de  la  force,  en  tant  qu'active  elle  dcvicnt 
force  a  son  tour.  Car  il  ne  faut  point  ini- 
aginer  la  force  comme  quelque  chose  d'ex- 
terieur  a  la  matiere  ordinaire,  comme  une 
entite  d'une  espcice  particuliere  qui  se  melcrait 
aux  corps,  y  entrerait,  en  sortirait,  au  gre  des 
circonstances.  Avant  qu'on  eut  bien  compris 
le  caractere  de  I'universalite  de  la  force,  telle 
etait  I'idee  qu'on  se  faisait  des  forces  particu- 
lieres.  On  parlait  du  fluide  electrique,  du 
calorique,  de  la  gravite,  comme  d'essences 
reelles,  sur-ajoutees  en  quelque  sorte  a  la  ma- 
tiere. Le  langage  de  la  physique  n'est  pas 
encore  debarrasse  de  ces  locutions  vicieuscs.' 

M.  Laugel  here  and  elsewhere  shows  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject,  but  pro- 
^ddes  no  new  or  feasible  way  out  of  them. 
The  science  of  our  day  has  instructed  us 
largely,  though  yet  imperfectly,  in  the 
atomic  and  molecular  properties  of  Matter ; 
and  in  those  multiform  changes  by  addition, 
subtraction,  and  substitution  on  which  Che- 
mistry, as  a  special  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
founded.  But  it  tells  nothing  of  that  secret 
motive  cause' on  which  these  changes  de- 
pend, and  by  which  they  are  translated  from 
one  portion  of  Matter  to  another,  under 
exact  equivalents  of  power  and  effect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  problem  of 
Force,  as  grand  as  obscure,  presenting  itself 
in  naked  form  even  to  the  rudest  intelli- 
o-ence,  should  have  been  seized  upon  with 
avidity  in  all  ages.  Some  of  the  questions 
just  denoted  struck  the  ancient  philosophers 
as  they  do  us,  and  were  answered  with 
even  greater  audacity  from  the  absence  of 
those  checks  which  inductive  science  im- 
poses. Tlie  terms  ro  Taa\;oj'  and  ro  rrotovi' 
briefly  express  the   relation  of   Matter  and 
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Force  in  the  Greek  philosophy.  Cicero  and 
Seneca  both  denote  the  points  in  question 
clearl}^  and  compendiously.  The  science  of 
our  own  time,  though  it  illustrates  these  re- 
lations in  a  thousand  ways  unknown  before 
— though  it  may  be  said  to  have  added  a 
new  element  of  power  to  those  already 
known,  and  by  gigantic  efforts  of  human 
o-enius  to  have  converted  all  to  the  practical 
uses  of  man — yet,  as  regards  the  internal 
nature  of  Matter  and  Force  severally,  has 
scarcely  carried  our  knowledge  beyond  that 
of  our  predecessors.  Motion  and  change 
show  us  the  results  of  their  relation,  and 
with  these  science  has  its  dealings,  leaving 
still  open  the  cardinal  question.  What  is 
Matter  ?  What  is  Force  \  Some  philoso- 
phers, as  we  have  seen,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  these  profound  problems,  merge  all 
Matter  in  centres  and  lines  of  Force ;  others 
see  Force  only  in  the  conditions  and  changes 
of  Matter  itself.  We  have  half-a-dozen 
books  and  papers  lying  before  us  in  which 
this  question  is  handled,  under  various  con- 
ceptions of  the  points  in  dispute.  And 
many  others  are  announced  as  abdut  to 
appear. 

In  the  recent  multiphcity  of  these  writings 
on  Force,  as  an  element  in  the  natural  world, 
Ave  find  justification  for  thus  discussing  the 
subject.  The  ambiguities  besetting  the 
term  in  its  various  relations  have  been  rather 
multiplied  than  lessened  by  conflicting 
championship.  Even  in  the  case  of  Heat  as 
a  force  this  comment  has  its  application. 
This  great  power  so  essential  to  life  and 
all  existence  on  earth,  is  now  deemed  to  be 
a  mode  of  motion  of  Matter  itself ;  and  its 
variations  to  depend  on  interchanges  of 
such  atomic  motions,  tending  to  equalise 
their  degree,  or  cause  their  conversion  into 
mechanical  or  other  kinds  of  force.  The 
main  fountain  of  Heat  to  us,  as  well  as  oF 
Light,  is  the  Sun.  This  great  body  projects, 
through  the  ether  of  intervening  space, 
waves  or  impulses,  so  variously  and  wonder- 
fully propertied  as  to  produce,  on  reaching 
the  earth,  those  several  elfects  of  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  action,  of  which  the  solar 
spectrum  is  the  simple  but  sublime  interpre- 
ter. To  the  Sun,  then,  we  must  look  for 
that  astonishing  initial  force,  whatever  it  be, 
which  from  age  to  age  combines  and  emits 
those  complex  undulations  of  which  Heat 
and  Light  are  the  exponents  to  us  on  earth, 
while  they  alike  pervade  every  part  of  the 
solar  system.  We  may  admit  that  Heat,  as 
expressed  by  temperature  in  the  grosser 
forms  of  matter,  is  simply  due  to  intestine 
movements  of  their  particles ;  but  we  cannot 
exclude  the  Sun  as  the  present  primary 
source  of  that  power  which  these  motions 


distribute  and  equalise.  The  discoveries  of 
Tyndall  show  by  what  subtle  molecular  ad- 
justments the  heat  thus  received  is  prevented 
from  freely  radiating  back  into  space.  The 
question  whether  the  sun  loses  by  this  un- 
ceasing emission  of  power — for  we  are  not 
authorised  to  call  '\i  substance— ■&\\^  how  this 
loss,  if  real,  is  repaired,  have  been  subjected 
to  various  recenthypotheses,  but  without  any 
certain  or  even  plausible  conclusion.  If  in- 
deed the  notion  of  necessary  repair  be  ad- 
mitted, Ave  are  called  upon  to  provide  for 
more  than  two  million  times  the  amount 
Avhich  the  sun  transmits  to  the  earth,  sucli 
being  the  relatiA'e  proportion  of  this  power 
lost — if  lost — by  projection  into  circumam- 
bient space. 

Latent  Heat  again — or  what  Ave  are  called 
upon  to  regard  as  synonymous,  latent  force 
or  potential  energy — is  among  the  concep- 
tions Avhich  modern  science  has  embodied 
in  its  doctrines ;  a  diificiilt  conception,  in- 
deed, but  based  on  the  apparent  phenomena 
of  bodies  passing  successively  through  the 
solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  states.  Even  if  Dr. 
Andrews'  recent  discoveries  did  not  throw 
doubt  on  the  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena, Ave  should  still  have  to  ask.  What 
is  this  latent  force  of  Heat?  The  name  im- 
plies an  existing  reality.  In  Avhat  does  this 
reality  consist  ?  Theory  can  only  ansAver, 
In  some  interior  specific  condition  or  ar- 
rangement of  atoms,  lasting  until  excited  to 
fresh  change.  But  see  Iioav  much  obscurity 
hangs  over  all  this,  Avhen  closely  analysed ! 
How  much  obscurity,  too,  in  that  general 
conception  of  ijotential  force  or  energy/ 
stored  up  in  matter,  Avhich  furnishes  so 
many  startling  illustrations  to  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  day.  It  is  deemed  possible 
to  say  that  Heat  and  Light,  as  forces  or 
active  powers,  absorbed  originally  from  the 
sun  by  vegetable  life  on  the  earth,  and  fol- 
lowing the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  coal, 
have  thus  lain  dormant  for  untold  ages  in  a 
mineral  form,  to  bfc  finally  extricated  in  the 
fires  and  furnaces  of  our  own  time.  We 
cannot  disprove  this,  or  bring  other  hypo- 
thesis to  meet  the  facts.  But  Avhen  we 
speak  of  heat  as  a  force,  consisting  integral- 
ly in  certain  atomic  motions  of  bodies, 
which  force  may  be  pent  up  for  ages  in 
these  atomic  recesses,  yet  ever  ready  for 
extrication,  Ave  are  bound  to  look  fairly  at 
the  abstract  conceptions  these  things  involve, 
if  indeed  they  can  be  truly  understood  in 
any  other  way  than  as  simply  expressing 
phenomena.  Tlie  word  Force,  Avith  all  the 
adjuncts  imposed  upon  it,  still  looms  before 
us,  as  a  mysterious  symbol  rather  than  an 
intelligible  reality. 

We  haA'e  been  led  to  dwell  lono-  on  this 
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subject  from  feeling  that  the  conception  of 
Force — the  very  backbone,  Ave  may  call  it, 
of  physical  science — has  been  grievously 
disjointed  by  the  various  and  vague  use 
made  of  the  term.  Whether  any  word  or 
phrase  could  be  devised  giving  more  unity 
to  the  idea,  and  to  the  phenomena  it  embo- 
dies, may  be  doubtful.  We  do  not  ourselves 
venture  to  suggest  one.  The  radical  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  mysteries  of  nature  itself, 
■which  we  have  not  sufficiently  penetrated  to 
draw  this  unity  from  their  depths.  Such 
difficulty  becomes  more  manifest  as  we  pur- 
sue 'the  subject  into  other  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. If  we  do  so  here,  it  is  loss  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  deficiencies  of  our 
knowledge  than  to  show  what  science  has 
done,  or  is  yet  seeking  to  do,  in  the  several 
cases  where  Force  is  brought  in  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  phenomena. 

We  pass  over  mechanical  forces,  though 
to  these  also  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
will  apply.  Coming  to  Gravitation,  we  are 
on  smoother  ground  as  regards  the  sequence 
of  facts  and  the  phraseology  expressing 
them,  though  still  ignorant  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  this  great  power  of  the  universe. 
Unlike  other  forces  in  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  its  laws,  this  very  simplicity  becomes  a 
bar  to  research.  The  legacy  of  ignorance 
which  Newton  left  behind  him,  declaring, 
with  the  wonted  candour  of  genius,  that  he 
did  so,  has  descended  to  his  successors  in 
the  inquiry,  who  must,  in  their  turn,  be- 
queath it  to  posterity.  Several  mathema- 
ticians and  experimentalists  of  our  own  time 
— Faraday  among  the  latter — have  adventur- 
ed on  the  research,  with  the  especial  object 
of  bringing  Gravity  into  some  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  other  forms  of  force,  but 
hitherto  in  vain.  And  we  are  compelled 
still  to  abide  in  the  simple  view  of  Gravity 
as  a  force  incorporate  in  matter  itself 
throughout  the  universe,  and  under  every 
shape  which  matter  can  assume,  in  our  own 
or  other  worlds.  This  itself  is  a  grand  con- 
ception ;  but  it  is  a  solitary  and  shapeless 
grandeur,  which  we  might  well  desire  to 
exchange  for  more  substantial  knowledge. 

But  while  speaking  of  Gravity,  can  we 
rightly  exclude  from  the  name  or  concep- 
tion of  Force  those  repulsions  which  we 
recognise  in  the  material  world;  most  ob- 
viously in  atomic  actions  and  changes,  and 
in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena;  but 
also,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose,  in 
cosmical  changes  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
globe.  Boscovich  admitted  such  repulsions 
as  a  part  of  his  theory  of  forces,  and  some 
modern  physicists  (we  pray  for  a  happier 
word    denoting   them)    have    adopted    the 


same  view.  But  it  is  a  point  less  regarded 
generally  than  it  ought  to  be  by  those  who 
think  or  write  on  this  subject.  Other  modes 
of  action,  again,  we  designate  by  the  one 
short  word,  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  we 
are  now  considering.  Centrifugal  force, 
though  recognised  only  as  an  antagonism, 
yet  has  a  special  reality  as  such.  The  force 
of  cohesion,  denoting  perhaps  only  one 
mode  of  action  of  a  larger  power,  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  into  use  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  very  important  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  we  cannot  otherwise  illus- 
trate than  by  this  or  other  equivalent  tenns. 
To  treat  fully  indeed  of  all  that  may  be 
attributed  to  the  atomic  and  molecular 
forces  of  matter  would  be  to  fill  a  volume 
with  facts,  theories,  and  conjectures.  The 
phenomena  of  crystallisation  alone,  seen 
under  the  microscope,  and  duly  appreciated 
in  all  their  bearings,  bring  before  us  a 
marvellous  exemplification  of  these  occult 
forces  and  actions  in  the  atomic  world. 

There  yet  remain  certain  powers  in  the 
world  of  creation  which,  whatever  their 
affinities  to  those  already  named,  require  to 
be  regarded  apart,  viz.,  the  Mtal  Forces, 
and  the  Force  of  Volition.  In  the  first  of 
these  terms  we  indicate  that  mysterious 
agency  which  gives  form,  function,  and 
hereditary  succession  to  all  living  organisa- 
tions of  the  earth,  afi:brding  to  science  pro- 
blems of  supreme  interest  and  supreme  dif- 
ficulty. The  notion  of  a  vital  2y'>'i>'ciple  has 
been  rejected  by  many  physiologists  as  un- 
proved and  needless.  But  here,  again,  it  is 
the  old  conflict  of  words.  That  there  is 
some  power  or  force,  call  it  what  we  will, 
working  upon  matter  as  its  subject  or  instru- 
ment in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  ;  and  that  this  power, 
however  connected,  has  its  own  special 
character,  cannot  be  denied  without  casting 
off  at  once  all  that  our  senses  as  well  as 
reason  teach  us.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  likeness  through 
successive  generations,  is  in  itself  a  volume 
of  argument  on  the  subject.  To  say  that  a 
7iisus,  or  force  or  forces,  inherent  in  matter 
itself,  can  create  a  series  of  living  beings  of 
definite  forms  and  most  complex, functions, 
is  either  a  naked  assertion  without  proof,  or 
a  virtual  admission  of  Vital  Force  under  an- 
other form  of  words.  The  generation  of 
life  from  life  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be, 
one  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  philosophy. 
If  asked  what  this  Vital  Force  is,  we  may 
answer  by  the  counter  questions — What  is 
Gravitation  ?  what  that  force  which  puts  the 
ether  of  space  into  those  marvellous  motions 
which  we  receive  as  light  and  heat  i     These 
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problems  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  involving 
questions  with  which  no  present  reasoning 
or  conception  can  cope. 

We  come  last  to  a  power  closely  asso- 
ciated with  those  by  which  life  is  engender- 
ed ;  viz.,  the  Force  of  Volition,  of  the  Will, 
an  entity  not  less  real  in  its  action  on  matter 
than  any  of  those  other  unseen  powers  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing.  If,  indeed, 
we  phrase  the  whole  question  as  involving 
the  Origin  of  Force,  there  is  none  so  direct 
and  explicit  in  the  relation  of  antecedents 
and  effects.  And  there  is  none  of  which 
we  have  so  clear  a  knowledge  through  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  powers.  Man 
feels  that  he  has  a  will ;  he  knows  that  his 
physical  and  moral  forces  are  governed  by 
it ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  operation  of 
forces  not  directed  by  an  intelligent  will 
would  lead  to  the  return  of  chaos.  We  will 
a  certain  bodily  action,  and  the  action  in- 
stantly follows ;  as  mechanical  in  its  effects 
as  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  or  the  stroke  of 
the  steam-hammer.  Whatever  definition  of 
force  be  adopted,  this  comes  integrally  under 
it ;  though  the  question  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin  be  still  wholly  unresolved.* 

If  we  have  pursued  this  subject  of  Force 
to  the  weariness  of  our  readers,  we  must 
seek  excuse  from  the  large  part  these  ques- 
tions are  made  to  play,  in  the  science  as 
well  as  speculation  of  our  time,  and  from 
the  frequent  confusion  introduced  by  the 
vague  or  incongruous  use  of  the  word  itself. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  done  more  than 
simply  indicate  what  is  yet  wanting  to  our 
consistent  comprehension  of  the  idea. 
Human  reason  is  perhaps  incompetent  to 
grasp  in  its  entirety  this  great  problem  of 
Force ;  but  a  patient  research  into,  and 
strict  analysis  of,  phenomena  may  give  us 
nearer  approach  to  that  unity  of  power 
which  we  have  cause  to  consider  the  ul- 
timate truth.  There  is  little  chance  of 
entering  -per  saltum  into  these  secret  places 
of  nature.  And  the  fine  saying  of  Pascal 
may  profitably  be  remembered :  '  L'univers 
nous  ecrase.  C'est  le  privilege  de  Fhomnie 
de  savoir  qu'il  est  ecrase.' 

From  the  forces  moving  matter  to  the 
matter  moved — a  step  downwards,  it  might 
seem,  but  which  is  in  effect  a  descent  from 
the  clouds  to  the  terra  firma  of  physical 
science.  We  might,  indeed,  plunge  into 
mysteries  here  also,  if  seeking  for  a  de- 
finition  of  Matter  in  the  abstract,  and  that 


*  An  admirable  paper  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  on 
the  '  Origin  of  Force,'  may  most  jjrofitably  be 
studied  in  reference  to  this  jxiint,  as  to  all  others 
connected  with  the  general  problem. 


relation  of  its  existence  to  the  percipient 
mind  which  has  been  the  metaphysical 
wrangle  of  ages.  When  Mr.  Mill  somewhere 
defines  it  as  the  '  permanent  possibility  of 
sensation,'  we  see,  though  dimly,  what  he 
means,  but  gain  nothing  by  the  definition. 
Fortunately,  experimental  science  is  seldom 
led  far  astray  by  the  vague  phrases  of  philo- 
sophy. 

It  regards  matter  in  a  real  sense,  as  made 
up  of  parts  or  atoms  of  inconceivable  mi- 
nuteness and  mobility — each  atom,  whatever 
its  elementary  nature,  having  its  individual 
properties  and  relations  to  others,  whether 
similar  or  dissimilar  in  kind — which  proper- 
ties and  relations,  brought  into  action  by 
what  we  call  forces,  from  within  or  without, 
give  origin  to  all  the  motions,  changes,  and 
endless  combinations  and  forms,  living  and 
lifeless,  which  we  see  around  us.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  denoting  what  is  the  true 
foundation  of  Chemistry — that  great  science 
which,  while  embracing  some  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  human  research,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  purely  scientific,  is  now  so 
closely  blended  by  correlation  with  other 
sciences  that  all  limit  is  lost,  even  to  a  de- 
finition. The  phenomena  of  electricity — 
those  of  light  and  heat  in  their  innumerable 
aspects, — animal  and  vegetable  physiology — 
even  astronomy  and  the  mechanical  sciences, 
and,  yet  more,  all  the  practical  arts,  are  thus 
interwoven  with  chemistry — a  union  con- 
tinually advancing  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge ;  as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case 
in  a  science  based  on  the  elementary  parts 
and  motions  of  matter,  and  thus  related  to 
the  forces  on  which  these  motions  depend. 
The  word  Chemistry,  feeble  and  partial  as 
originally  applied,  now  appropriates  to  itself 
a  vast  space  in  the  domain  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

We  have  stated  our  design  of  briefly 
illustrating  in  this  article  some  of  the  more 
marked  characteristics  and  attainments  of 
recent  science.  Before  dilating  on  that 
branch  of  it  which  thus  deals  with  matter 
through  its  infinitesimal  parts,  we  might  in- 
vite the  notice  of  our  readers  to  that  loftier 
study  which  has  for  its  province  the  heavens 
and  their  numberless  worlds.  The  progress 
of  astronomy  during  the  last  few  years  has 
not  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other 
sciences,  with  some  of  which  it  has  become 
united  by  new  and  unexpected  relations.  To 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  we  shall  have 
occasion  immediately  to  refer,  though  with 
another  object.  But  the  discoveries  due  to 
spectrum  analysis,  the  greatest  astronomical 
achievements  of  otir  time,  have  been  so  :^lly 
described  in  a  late  number  of  this  Renew, 
that  we  may  best  avoid  repetition  by  hasten- 
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ing  to  another  subject,  thfiuo-h  loath  to  quit 
one  replete  with  grandeur  in  itself,  and  ex- 
emplifying so  wonderfully  the  genius  and  in- 
tellectual prowess  of  man  in  his  higher  grades 
of  cultivation. 

We  revert  then  to  Chemistry,  the  objects 
of  which  as  a  science  and  its  rapid  and 
vaiious  progress  we  have  just  denoted.  Our 
further  notice,  however,  must  be  limited  to 
a  few  only  of  the  attainments  of  recent 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  these  may  be 
said  to  belong  to,  or  to  come  in  illustration 
of,  the  atomic  theory,  of  which  the  two 
great  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
in  their  most  general  sense,  are  at  once  the 
exponents  and  instruments.  To  this  atomic 
theory  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
again.  Meanwhile  we  must  treat  of  it  here 
as  practically  the  foundation  of  modern 
chemistry,  of  its  researches,  doctrines,  and 
nomenclature.  In  its  origin  a  rude  and  un- 
formed bequest  of  ancient  philosophy,  it  is 
now  fashioned  and  perfected  into  a  system 
to  which  the  attributes  of  number,  weight, 
and  proportion  give  a  character  of  proof 
next  to  mathematical  in  kind.  The  power 
of  predicting  results,  and  obtaining  them 
after  prediction,  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
the  chemist  of  our  day.  lie  may  feel  justly 
proud  of  those  tables  which  in  the  syntheti- 
cal exactness  of  their  series,  even  when  most 
complex,  express  at  once  the  certainty  of  the 
facts  and  the  subtlety  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  The  gaps  in 
these  series  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  numerical  pro- 
portion, which  determine  the  relations  of 
atoms  in  their  simplest  form.  The  secondary 
relations  of  compound  atoms,  or  molecules 
as  they  are  distinctively  called^  show  the 
same  fixity  of  combination  according  to 
atomic  weights;  even  the  most  complex 
union  of  compound  bodies  ever  taking  place 
in  multiples  of  the  combining  proportions. 
The  curious  facts  regarding  chemical  equi- 
valents, or  the  substitution  of  one  elementary 
body  for  another  in  a  given  compound,  all 
attest  the  same  law  of  definite  proportions  ; 
which,  even  apart  from  experiment,  might 
be  presumed  a  necessary  consequence  and 
corollary  to  the  atomic  theory.  Securely 
aided  by  this  theory,  the  chemist  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  intimate  constitution  of 
matter ;  and  bringing  this  knowledge  into 
practice,  is  able,  by  chemical  processes,  to 
extricate  the  most  brilliant  dyes  from  com- 
mon coal-tar;  and  to  derive  from  the  nauseous 
dregs  of  distillation  various  compounds  gifted 
with  fruit  odours,  fragrant  enough  to  serve 
for  the  most  delicate  confectionary. 

These  topics,  however,  involve  too  many 
details  to  allow  of  our  following  them  further. 
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But  having  named  analysis  and  synthesis, 
the  terms  which  summarily  denote  the  pro- 
cesses nature  employs,  or  man  devises,  to 
bring  about  the  changes  in  question,  we  will 
briefly  advert  to  the  new  channels,  as  they 
may  fitly  be  called,  which  have  recently  been 
opened  out  to  analytic  chemistry.  A  new 
method  of  research  may  well  take  rank 
among  the  highest  discoveries,  when,  as  often 
happens,  it  is  the  prolific  parent  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  that  of  the 
Spectrum  analysis;  already  abounding,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  in  wonderful 
results,  though  but  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
bare  suggestion  of  a  few  men  of  genius  who 
looked  forward  in  advance  of  their  time. 
The  discoveries  due  to  it  are  cosmical  in  the 
largest  sense.  They  directly  associate  che- 
mistry with  astronomy,  and  give  us  a  new 
knowledge  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  whicli 
it  might  well  seem  beyond  human  compass 
to  attain;  but,  being  attained,  becomes  the 
best  augury  of  what  may  hereafter  l>e  reach- 
ed by  similar  research.  Descending  from 
celestial  to  eartlily  analysis,  we  may  afiirm  it 
as  probable  that  the  four  new  metals — caesium, 
rubidium,  thallium,  and  indium — would  never 
have  become  known  to  man  but  for  those  deli- 
cate spectrum  lines,  betokening  in  each  case 
the  presence  of  some  element  hitherto  un- 
seen by  human  eye.  Nor  without  this  aid 
should  we  have  learnt  that  lithium,  before 
deemed  one  of  the  rarest  of  metals,  is  dif- 
fused more  universally  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  matter  of 
our  globe  ;  attesting  by  this  dift'usion,  how- 
ever infinitesimally  minute  the  quantities 
concerned,  some  hidden  use  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

From  this  method  again  we  obtain  further 
evidence,  were  such  necessary,  of  the  in- 
conceivable minuteness  of  those  atoms  and 
molecules  of  matter  which  have  hitherto  been 
subjected  to  the  grosser  processes  of  chemi- 
mrcal  analysis,  the  detection,  by  its  yellow 
spectrum  line,  of  less  than  a  millionth  part 
of  a  grain  of  sodium  in  the  air,  is  a  striking 
instance  in  point ;  and  many  e(|uivalent  ex- 
amples might  be  given.  In  truth,  this  very 
minuteness  of  the  uUimate  parts— the  OMjiara 
ddiaipera—oi  matter,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
quisite mobility,  if  not  indeed  their  nnceas- 
ing  motion,  are  necessary  to  any  conception 
we  can  form  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ma^ 
terial  world.  We  must  not  here  go  aside  to 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  atomic  theory, 
otherwise  we  might  a.ld  to  these  postulates 
that  of  detcrinbiate  Ji</urc — a  necessity,  as 
we  must  regard  it,  of  the  functions  they  per- 
form— the  only  key  to  the  phenomena  of 
definite  proportions,  isomoiphisni,  allotropy, 
and  other  facts  and  doctrines  embodied  in 
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chemical  science.  Adaptations,  perfect  and 
constant  such  as  these  phenomena  present, 
can  hardly  co-exist  but  with  fonns  equally 
perfect  and  permanent.  But  admitting  this, 
what  system  of  atomic  morphology  can  be 
constructed  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  ?  Nearly  seventy  kinds  of  matter 
are  still  elementary  to  our  knowledge.  Are 
we  to  suppose  different  figures  of  the  com- 
ponent atoms  of  each  of  these  ?  Or  in  sight 
of  this  difficulty,  may  we  presume  that  many 
of  them  are  really  compounds  of  simpler  ele- 
ments, though  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery 
as  such?  or  allotropic  conditions  of  the  same 
element,  as  Dumas  conjectures  regarding 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  ?  Questions 
still  more  intricate  offer  themselves  when  we 
come  to  the  molecular  compounds  of  atoms. 
Here  we  are  almost  compelled,  on  physical 
conditions,  to  suppose  a  variety  of  configu- 
rations, as  great  as  the  diversity  of  proper- 
ties, which  these  molecules  exhibit ;  and 
which  are  in  no  way  more  curiously  exhibit- 
ed than  in  their  various  actions  on  the  ani- 
mal economy.  A  slight  difterence  in  the 
proportions  even  of  the  same  ingredients  in 
a  compound,  makes  the  diflerence  between  a 
food  and  a  poison.  Professor  Tyndall's  ex- 
perinients  on  the  transmission  of  radiant 
heat  through  gases  have  already  furnished 
conclusions  of  great  interest  to  our  knowledge 
of  molecular  physics.  We  would  willingly 
look  to  his  labours  and  genius  for  furtlier  ex- 
ploration in  this  field  of  research. 

In  close  connexion  with  these  questions,  we 
most  refer  to  another  new  method  of  analysis 
— the  growth,  it  may  be  said,  of  our  own 
time.  We  allude  to  the  admirable  research- 
es of  the  late  Master  of  the  Mint,  whose 
death  (following  soon  after  that  of  a  still 
more  illustrious  philosopher)  Ave  have  much 
cause  to  deplore.  Professor  Graham,  in  de- 
voting his  long  labours  to  the  illustration  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  effusion  and  diftusion 
of  gases  through  each  other,  and  throitgh 
intervening  septa  of  different  substances,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  experimentalist  in 
materialising  atoms  and  molecules  to  our 
comprehension ;  by  showing  their  distinctive 
and  relative  modes  of  action ;  their  sepa- 
ration even  from  what  we  call  chemical  com- 
bination by  other  than  chemical  reactions; 
and  their  different  capacity  and  rate  of 
penetration  through  the  porous  media  used 
to  effect  this  separation.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  pores  of  graphite  (one  substance 
employed  as  a  septum)  are  so  minute  that  a 
gas  cannot  pass  through  in  mass,  but  in 
molecules  only,  we  obtain  a  certain  relative 
comprehension  of  atomic  elements,  and  an 
index  to  collateral  inquiry  in  this  very 
interesting  branch  of  physics.     Such  inquiry 


cannot  fail  to  be  pursued  further.  In  his 
paper  on  the  molecular  mobiUty  of  gases, 
Mr.  Graham  enlarges  upon  and  justifies  the 
belief  that  continual  intestine  movement  of 
atoms  or  molecules  is  an  essential  condition 
of  matter  in  a  gaseous  state,  these  movements 
being  different  in  different  gases.  This  in- 
ference indeed  is  almost  inevitable  from  the 
experiments  he  has  recorded  ;  and  serves  to 
interpret  other  known  phenomena,  which 
scarcely  admit  of  being  otherwise  explained. 

Let  us  here  notice  in  passing  that  Lucre- 
tius, that  wonderful  poet  and  the  predictor 
of  much  that  has  been  proved  and  amplified 
by  later  research,  foreshadows  in  some  sort 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Graham  and  others, 
on  the  diffusibility  and  penetrability  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  (lib.  ii.  288,  et  seq.). 
His  great  poem  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  re- 
lation to  niore  than  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  own  day.* 

We  might  almost  mention  among  new 
modes  of  analysis,  were  it  not  that  the  pro- 
ducts evade  examination,  fhose  beautiful  ex- 
periments of  Tyndall,  in  which  he  decom- 
poses highly  attenuated  vaporous  compounds 
by  the  solar  or  electric  beam,  passed 
through  the  tubes  containing  them.  The 
delicate  aerial  clouds,  gradually  developed  in 
these  tubes,  while  they  illustrate  the  exqui- 
site atomic  tenuity  of  matter,  suggest  ana- 
logies or  explanations  of  other  physical  phe- 
nomena occurring  in  our  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  remotely  in  the  universe  around  us. 

Before  quitting  the  atomic  theory,  we 
must  briefly  notice  the  remarkable  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  theory  of  gases  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Clarke  Maxwell,  as  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  molecules  composing 
them — a  minuteness  of  which  a  hundred 
millionth  part  of  a  centimetre  is  but  an  ap- 
proximate expression.  More  recently  again, 
Sir  W.  Thomson  has  denoted  what  he  con- 
siders evidence  of  fixed  physical  limits  to 
the  smallness  of  atoms  and  molecules — one 
very  ingeniously  derived  from  the  contact- 
electricity  of  metals — others  drawn  from  the 
theories  of  capillary  attraction,  and  from 
that  of  gaseous  actions ;  severally  affording 
proof  that  such  limits  do  really  exist.  These 
conclusions,  though  we  can  in  no  way  cou- 


*  Speaking  thus  of  Lucretius,  we  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  a  few  lines  we  liave  not  seen  quoted 
in  reference  to  tlie  topic,  now  so  much  discussed, 
of  tlie  early  condition  of  man,  and  the  order  in 
wliicli  he  successively  fashioned  weapons  and  im- 
plements to  his  use. 

'  Anna  antiqua,  manus,  ungues  dentesque   fue- 

runt  ; 
Et  Lapides,  et  item  sylvarum  fragniina  rami. 
Posterius  Ferri  vis  est,  Jilrisque  reperta. 
Sedprioi'  ySris  erat  quam  Ferri  cognitus  usus.' 
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travene  tliem  in  tlieorj^,  and  tliou2;h  they  ex- 
press what  may  perhaps  be  called  necessary 
physical  conditions,  yet  are  liardly  deter- 
minate enough  to  be  recorded  as  scientific 
truths.  The  huge  array  of  figures  which 
modern  science  so  often  forces  upon  us  in 
describing  each  extremity  of  the  scale  of 
magnitudes  in  nature — whether  of  matter, 
or  space,  or  motion — often  creates  distrust 
in  men,  even  the  most  intelligent,  not  accus- 
tomed to  physical  evidence.  The  concur- 
rent and  co-ordinate  nature  of  this  evidence, 
and  the  poM-er  it  so  frequently  gives  of  pre- 
dicting results,  furnish  all  needful  reply  to 
scepticism  of  this  kind.  That  it  should  exist 
can  hardly  create  surprise. 

A  word  more  we  must  say  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Mint,  in  reference  to  the  most 
recent  of  his  researches — that  which  justi- 
fied him,  as  he  considered,  in  placing  hydro- 
gen, under  the  name  of  Hydrogenium, 
among  the  metallic  bodies.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  he  was  right  in  ratifying  a  sus- 
picion which  had  before  been  broached  to 
this  effect.  The  singular  resemblance  to  me- 
tallic alloys  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen 
Avith  certain  metals,  scai-cely  admits  of  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  gas,  the  lightest  of 
all  li,nown  matter,  is  itself  really  the  vapour 
of  a  very  volatile  metal !  The  most  striking 
testimony  is  that  derived  from  the  absorption 
of  hydrogen  by  palladium  ;  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  nearly  1,000  times  the  vohime 
of  the  latter  metal ;  and  producing  a  com- 
pound, strongly  characterised  in  its  properties, 
as  «hown  both  in  the  results  of  charging  with 
hydrogen,  and  in  those  which  attend  and 
follow  its  exclusion  from  the  alloy. 

This  discovery,  if  we  may  so  deem  it,  has 
much  value,  not  solely  in  itself  but  also  in 
the  collateral  suggestions  it  affords.  Familiar 
as  we  seem  to  be  with  Oxygen,  there  are 
still  certain  anomalies  regarding  this  greatest 
element  of  the  natural  world  which  are 
awaiting  further  solution.  Such  are  its  allo- 
tropic  states,  and  the  true  theory  of  ozone. 
The  same  may  even  more  especially  be  said 
of  the  other  great  element  Nitrogen,  so 
wonderfully  associated  with  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  globe — not  chemically, 
we  are  told,  and  yet  everywhere  and  always 
present  in  such  exact  proportion,  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  some  atomic  I'elation 
beyond  that  of  mere  admixture.  But  taking 
nitrogen  singly,  as  an  element  to  our  present 
knowledge,  we  know  few  chemical  objects 
better  fitted  to  stimulate  and  reward  research. 
Considered  in  its  simplest  state  as  a  gas,  it 
is  chiefly  defined  by  negative  qualities ; 
while  in  its  compounds  it  furnishes  some  of 
wue  most  violent  agents,  explosive  and  poi- 


sonous, which  nature  or  art  has  proxluced. 
These  explosive  actions  are  explained  bv  the 
phrase  of  instability  of  combination  ajjplit-d 
to  them  ;  but  no  explanation  has  yet  reached 
those  by  which  living  organisms  are  affected. 
The  natural  relations,  indeed,  of  this  element 
to  animal  life,  both  in  its  structure  and  func- 
tions, are  matter  of  high  interest.  Nor  must 
we  omit  those  recent  discoveries  which  give 
to  Nitrogen  a  cosmical  existence  in  planetary 
space,  together  witli  hydrogen  and  the  se- 
veral metals  which  have  yielded  their  lines 
to  the  spectrum.  Its  relations  to  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  while 
the  strange  alloy  produced  by  the  union  of 
ammonia  and  mercury  affords  suggestions 
which  may  fitly  become  the  basis  of  future 
research.  Under  the  same  view  we  would 
notice  the  singular  and  exceptional  relations 
of  nitrogen  to  titanium  and  boron — all  these 
things  concurring  to  furnish  motives  as  well 
as  means  for  further  inquiry. 

In  dwelling  thus  long  on  these  parts  of 
chemistry,  we  have  little  space  left  to  speak 
of  the  synthetical  branch  of  the  science ; 
though  this  too  has  been  greatly  advanced 
of  late  years  by  the  labours  of  chemists 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  in- 
teresting discoveries  here  are  those  which 
bring  the  chemistry  of  organic  life  into  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  inorganic  world. 
By  processes  successful  in  their  subtlety, 
various  products  have  come  out  from  the  la- 
boratory, identical  with  those  which  were 
before  considered  exclusively  due  to  the 
functions  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  re- 
garding, however,  these  and  other  kindred 
achievements,  we  must  not  view  analysis  and 
synthesis  asoppugnant  or  detached  methods 
of  research.  The  processes  by  which  atoms 
and  molecules  are  rent  asunder  from  their 
compounds  have  close  relation  to  those  by 
which  they  are  restored  to  the  same,  or  to 
other  combinations,  often  new  and  unfore- 
seen. They  mutually  aid  and  abet  each 
other,  illustrating  in  this  that  great  law  of 
continuity  which  prevails  throughout  all 
nature. 

In  mentioning  this  law— first  distinctly 
stated  by  Leibnitz,  but  verified  and  largely 
amplified  since — we  may  again  briefly  advert 
to  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  An<lre\ys, 
annulUng  the  old  view  that  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  forms  are  severally  assumed  per 
saltum,  and  proving  a  contimious  and  gra 
dual  change  from  one  of  these  states  to  an. 
other,  subject  to  conditions  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure. These  researches  we  regard  as  highly 
important ;  not  solely  in  relation  to  the  the- 
ory of  gaseous  bodies,  but  also  to  the  doc- 
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trines  of  heat,  and  generally  to  all  pheno- 
mena in  which  atomic  actions  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  the 
state  of  chemical  science  withont  adverting 
to  one  great  hiatus  {yalde  defendus,  we  may 
add)  in  this  great  department  of  knowledge  ; 
the  want,  namely,  of  some  single  System  of 
Chemistry,  which,  basing  its  classification 
and  nomenclature  on  philosophical  theory, 
may  give  true  relation  and  congruity  to  facts, 
now  become  appalling  from  their  multitude 
and  various  interpretation.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  four  several  volumes,  the 
works  of  chemists  of  high  and  merited  emi- 
nence ;  each  adopting  and  carrying  into  de- 
tails its  own  special  principles  of  arrange- 
ment and  nomenclature.  In  some  cases  these 
differences  involve  cardinal  points  of  chemi- 
cal theory  .  In  all  cases  they  are  embarrass- 
ing to  the  student ;  and  very  especially  so 
in  organic  chemistry,  the  newest  and  most 
arduous  department  of  the  science.  Still,  we 
can  hardly  feel  suq^rise  at  the  deficiency  we 
state,  seeing  the  enormous  complexities  of 
the  subject ;  augmenting  rather  than  dimi- 
nishing with  the  discoveries  successively 
made  and  the  new  objects  and  methods  dis- 
closed. The  various  problems  left  only  par- 
tially solved  regarding  atoms  and  molecules 
— their  figure,  magnitude,  motion,  relative 
weights  and  afl[inities — may  well  explain  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  one  single  system, 
sufiicicnt  and  permanent.  Take  the  example 
of  what  are  called  '  compound  radicals ' — 
particular  compounds  having  fixity  enough 
to  act  as  bases  in  other  combinations.  This 
conception  is  forced  upon  us  by  facts ;  but 
these  facts  admit  of  being  differently  con- 
strued, and  actually  are  so  by  different  che- 
mists. With  all  this,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Science,  advancing  in  ever}'  direction,  will 
eventually  construct  some  chemical  system 
more  simple  and  complete  than  any  we  now 
possess ;  though  still  not  reaching  that  prin- 
ciple of  unity  and  power  towards  which,  as 
a  basis,  the  aspirations  of  all  scientific  men 
are  directed.    • 

From  Chemistry  we  come,  by  the  corre- 
lation of  numerous  phenomena,  to  Electri- 
city—  that  wonderful  element — scarcely 
three  centuries  ago  recognised  only  in  the 
flashes  of  the  thunderstorm,  or  in  the  trivial 
attractive  power  of  amber  and  a  few  other 
bodies — now  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  universe ;  penetrating  and 
pervading  all  matter,  and  present  under  one 
form  or  other  in  every  act  of  physical 
change.  In  no  department  of  science  has 
the  research  of  the  present  century  been 
more  active   and  successful.     The   advance 


of  later  years  indeed  has  consisted  hot  so 
much  in  the  discovery  of  new  elementary 
laws  as  in  the  application  of  those  already 
known.  New  modes  of  evolution,  and  aug- 
mentation of  power  through  induction  and 
the  conversion  of  mechanical  into  electrical 
force,  furnish  notable  instances  of  such  pro- 
gress. And  yet  more  those  inventions,  ad- 
mirable alike  for  their  genius  and  boldness, 
by  which  the  Electric  Telegraph  has  been 
spread  over  the  globe,  and  subjected  to 
man's  control  even  in  the  uttermost  depths 
of  its  ocean  channel.  The  relations  of  Elec- 
tricity to  Magnetism,  though  the  identity  of 
the  element  of  power  is  proved,  have  re- 
ceived little  further  development ;  and  many 
obscure  questions  are  here  awaiting  solution 
from  some  higher  law  yet  undiscovered. 
The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  vital 
functions  is  still  a  very  unsettled  problem, 
and  the  conflicting  results  obtained  by  ex- 
periment impair  the  evidence  which  Science 
requires  for  their  adoption. 

But  the  great  mystery  here,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate,  centres  in  the  simple 
question.  What  is  Electricity  ?  what  the  ac- 
tual nature  of  the  element  thus  wonderfully 
propertied,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
fulfilling  in  other  and  remote  worlds  the 
functions  through  which  we  know  it  in  our 
own  ?  In  that  general  conception  of  the 
Unity  of  Creation,  expressed  heretofore  in 
the  phenomena  of  Light  and  Gravitation, 
but  now  enforced  upon  us  by  so  many  new 
and  unexpected  evidences,  we  cannot  refuse 
to  admit  Electricity  as  one  of  those  gseat 
cosmical  agents  which  combine  and  control 
the  elements  of  power  and  action  in  the  uni- 
verse at  large. 

But  reason  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mag- 
niloquent phrases.  The  question  comes  back 
upon  us,  What  is  Electricity  ?  It  is  one 
which  has  tried,  but  vainly,  the  genius  of 
many  philosophers  of  our  time,  Faraday 
among  the  latest.  Tme  genius  like  his  can 
afford  to  admit  failure,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
make  the  confession.  The  question  still  re- 
mains unsolved ;  a  problem  for  the  labours 
— or,  it  may  be,  for  some  felicitous  accident 
— of  the  future.  We  have  spoken  of  electri- 
city as  an  element,  but  this  term  does  no- 
thing more  than  shelter  elementary  ignor- 
ance of  its  nature.  With  all  our  various 
knowledge  of  electrical  phenomena,  the  first 
letters  are  yet  wanting  to  the  alphabet  of 
the  science.  We  speak  of  positive  and  ne- 
gative electricity,  of  poles  and  currents,  of 
induction,  of  quantity  and  intensity,  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic actions,  tfec,  but  we  still  con- 
ceive and  define  these  conditions  solely  by 
their  effects.  The  question  still  recurs, 
What  is  Electricity  ? 
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No  step  can  1)3  liiade  to  its  answer  without 
facing  another  question.  Is  Electricity  a  mate- 
rial agent,  special  in  its  endowments  as  such  ? 
Or  is  it  merely  a  property  or  condition  of 
matter,  deriving  its  phenomena  from  the 
atomic  and  molecular  changes  which  matter 
in  its  many  known  forms  is  ever  undergo- 
ing ?  To  halt  before  this  question  is  vir- 
tually to  suspend  inquiry.  But  have  we  not 
cogent  reason,  taking  the  largest  view  of 
the  phenomena,  for  regarding  electricity  as 
itself  a  material  element  ?  The  methods  by 
■which  we  elicit,  accumulate,  and  conduct  it, 
whatever  theoretical  difRculties  they  involve, 
are  far  better  comprehended  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis than  under  the  vague  view  of  their 
depending  on  atomic  actions  of  the  bodies 
electrically  affected.  To  speak  of  polar  states 
or  chemical  changes  in  the  atoms  of  matter 
as  constituting  electricity,  is  but  to  hide  the 
real  difficulty.  In  electrical  actions  there  is 
something  evolved — a  power  capable  of  con- 
ducting to  unlimited  distances  with  equal 
velocity  to  that  of  light.  This  conduction, 
as  it  occurs  through  wires,  bears  cogently  on 
the  question.  The  differences  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  varying  material,  thickness 
and  length  of  these  conductors,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  other  views  than  that  of  a 
specific  agent;  acting  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
its  quantity  and  intensity,  and  capable  of 
being  estimated  under  these  relations.  The 
properties  of  quantity  and  intensity,  and 
still  more  the  faculty  of  being  concentrated 
and  accumulated  within  determinate  spaces, 
especially  characterise  electricity,  and  asso- 
ciate it  closely  with  those  conditions  which 
designate  matter  to  our  knowledge. 

If  we  admit  this,  another  question  at  once 
arises,  Can  we  identify  this  electric  element 
with  any  other  known  agent  in  the  natural 
world  ?  What  we  needfully  recpiire,  is  some 
agent  cosmical  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  since  the  electric  influence  is  present 
not  solely  in  the  atomic  and  molecular 
changes  of  matter,  but  in  regions  of  space 
far  beyond  our  sphere.  This  universality 
led  Faraday  to  conjecture  some  direct  con- 
nexion betweeti  the  force  of  gravitation  and 
the  electric  power ;  but  he  failed  in  finding 
any  experimental  proof  of  this  hypothesis, 
and  avowed  the  failure. 

But  before  hurrying  to  the  theory  of  a 
new  and  special  power  (a  bare  assumption, 
complicating  yet  more  the  knotty  problem 
of  the  elementary  forces),  we  are  bound  to 
see  whether  any  natural  element,  already  re- 
cognised, will  so  far  answer  the  conditions 
required  as  to  be  plausible  in  itself,  and  not 
to  involve  any  physical  impossibility.  Such 
element  w^e  ventui-e  to  believe  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  Ether  of  Space  ;  and   as 


this  hypothesis,  though  not  wholly  new  to 
science,  has  yet  been  only  paiiially  advo- 
cated, we  must  ask  to  be  allowed  a  few  words 
in  its  illustration. 

Under  the  provisional  name  of  Ether  we 
recognise  in  space  around  us,  a  medium  ca- 
pable of  transmitting  the  direct  and  reflect- 
ed waves  of  Light  and  Heat ;  and  itself  phy- 
sically necessary  for  such  transmission. 
While  forced  to  call  this  medium  imponder- 
able, its  materiality  must  be  inferred  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  functions  it  performs. 
Vast  and  complex  though  these  be,  we  cannot 
limit  them  to  outer  space  only.  We  find 
full  evidence  from  optical  and  other  j)hcno- 
mena  that  Ether  inter-penetratcs  and  per- 
vades thcw.  densest  bodies  on  which  it  pours 
its  waves.  May  we  not  assume  the  fact 
generally,  that  where  it  comes  into  contact 
with  our  atmosphere  and  the  grosser  forms 
of  terrestrial  matter,  it  assumes  other  condi- 
tions and  properties  than  when  diffused 
equably  and  continuously  through  space  ? 
Reflected  and  refracted  we  know  its  waves 
to  be.  May  they  not  also  be  condensed,  ac- 
cumulated, evolved,  conducted  in  currents, 
and  otherwise  modified  by  the  kind  of  nuit- 
ter  thus  pervaded,  and  the  changes  this  un- 
dergoes from  other  causes  acting  upon  it  ? 
Without  assuming  a  knowledge  we  do  not 
possess  of  the  infinitesimal  actions  of  the 
atoms  and  molecules  of  matter,  we  may  at 
least  deem  it  certain  that  the  agency  of  ether 
impinging  upon  and  penetrating  them,  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  phenomena  expressed 
by  light  and  heat  only  ;  or  that  its  elasticity, 
tenuity,  velocity  of  wave-motion,  &c.,  remain 
unaltered,  when  coming  into  that  close  atomic 
coalescence  which  all  analogy  tells  us  to  be 
the  condition  of  most  energetic  physical  ac- 
tion. 

If  failing  to  bring  direct  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  ethgr  in  these  subtle  phenomena, 
let  us  see  whether  electricity  may  not  fairly 
be  invoked  as  its  representative  and  real  sub- 
stitute. What,  in  short,  is  there  to  forbid 
the  conception  that  electricity  is  the  ether 
itself— ^not  existing  as  when  difiused  through 
inter-planetary  and  stellar  space,  but  from  its 
embodiment  with  terrestrial  matter— solid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous — quickened  into  new  con- 
ditions ;  acting  or  acted  upon  in  all  atomic 
changes;  and  in  certain  of  these  extricated 
in  such  quantity  and  manner  as  to  become  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  man  \  Can  an  agent 
such  as  we  must  suppose  ether  to  be,  lie 
dormant  in  the  innermost  interstices  of  niat- 
ter,  while  the  smallest  change  of  condition, 
even  by  friction  or  the  simple  apposition  of 
different  bodies,  awakens  another  power 
within  them  into  life  and  energy?  Is  it 
probable   or  possible  that  two  distinct  cle- 
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ments  should  co-exist  in  the  same  interstitial 
spaces,  with  separate  relations  to  the  matter 
thus  environing  them  ?  We  put  these  points 
interrogatively,  hut  they  are  surely  such  as 
may  sanction  hypothesis,  in  default  of  any 
more  absolute  answer  to  the  question,  *  What 
is  Electricity  ?' 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  current  in  its 
,  close  approximation  to  that  of  the  ether 
waves  of  Light,  may  he  admitted  into  the 
argument  for  identity.  All  such  facts  give 
proof  of  the  astonishing  subtlety  and  mobi- 
lity of  the  element  concerned,  and  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  assume  altered  physical  aspects 
Avh&  brought  into  contact  with  the  ponder- 
able forms  of  matter. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  vindicate  -this  hypo- 
thesis in  its  application  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  electricity,  when  every  other  theory  has 
failed  to  interpret  them.  The  problem  of 
the  two  electricities  embraces  the  most  ar- 
duous of  these  questions — departing  from 
all  recognised  properties  of  other  powers, 
and  still  a  barrier  to  the  boldest  conjecture. 
But  there  is  nothing  here  to  contradict  the 
view  of  ether  as  the  agent  concerned — no- 
thing certainly  to  establish  the  claim  of  any 
other  element.  The  difficulty  being  equal 
and  alike  under  any  hypothesis  may  fairly 
be  eliminated  from  the  argument.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  magnetic  relations 
of  electricity,  which  in  the  phenomena  of 
diamagnetism  and  magnetic  lines  of  force  ; 
of  magne-crystallic  action,  and  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  magnet  on  electric  currents, 
offer  many  questions  of  supreme  difficulty, 
but  not  more  insuperable  on  the  view  which 
identities  the  electric  element  with  ether 
than  on  any  other. 

Several  other  points  might  be  iirged  on 
behalf  of  the  hypothesis,  had  we  space  for 
them, — such  as  the  meteorological  relations 
of  electricity,  and  the  wonderful  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  crystalline  texture  in  con- 
nexion with  light  and  electricity.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  argument  is  one 
of  presumption  only,  and  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  its  conditions  will  never  probably  get 
beyond  this.  But  we  think  that  it  merits  to 
be  brought  thus  far  before  our  readers,  both 
from  its  intrinsic  plausibility,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  great  questions  which  are  now 
currently  discussed  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  third  of  M.  Laugel's  volumes  comes 
before  us  entitled  '  Problemes  de  la  Vie,'  a 
title  expressing  at  once  the  mysteries  of  the 
subject,  and,  to  those  who  have  read  his  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  line  of  thought  and  ar- 
gument  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  dealing  with 
them.  Leaning  towards  materialism,  yet 
not  in  the  same  hard  and  exclusive  sense  as 
Virschow,  Vogt,  and  other  German  writers. 


he  seeks,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  vital 
functions  within  the  domain  of  ordinary 
physics ;  and  argues,  as  others  have  done, 
against  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  those  terms, 
*  vital  principle,'  '  vital  force,'  '  vital  energy,' 
which  have  been  employed  to  veil  our  igno- 
rance of  the  reality.  Refraining  from  ana- 
lysis, or  any  general  adoption  of  his  opinions, 
we  think  it  better  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  summary  ^'iew  (in  sequel  to  an  article 
many  years  ago)  of  what  science  and  specu- 
lation are  still  doing  in  this  ample  field  of 
inquiry. 

The  first  of  the  'Problems  of  Life'  lies  in 
the  question  '  What  is  Life  V  It  has  under- 
gone a  dozen  definitions ;  some  by  eminent 
authorities,  but  all  liable  more  or  less  to  ob- 
jections from  error,  incompleteness,'  or  ob- 
scurity. The  problem  has  pressed  upon 
every  age  of  mankind,  and  in  our  own  time 
has  been  brought  into  connexion  Avith  the 
latest  discoveries  of  physical  science.  Still, 
however,  we  need  a  definition  which  may 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  without  becoming 
valueless  from  its  generality.  That  given  us 
by  Aristotle,  thoagh  clouded  by  some  terms 
of  Greek  philosophy,  is  as  good  as  any  that 
have  succeeded  it.  The  well-known  defini- 
tion of  Bichat,  '  La  vie  est  I'ensemble  des 
fonctions  qui  resistent  a,  la  mort,'  and  that 
of  the  Encyclopedie,  'La  vie  est  le  contraire 
de  la  mort,'  are  too  epigrammatically  nega- 
tive to  be  of  any  use.  They  omit  too  that 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  all  life,  viz.,  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  life,  more  or  less  like 
in  kind  to  itself.  No  definition  can  be  good 
which  does  not  include  the  condition  of  an 
organisation,  capable  by  sexual  or  other 
means  of  such  reproduction. 

We  think,  too,  that  Time  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  element  in  the  definition 
sought  for.  P>ery  fonn  of  life,  endlessly 
dissimilar  though  these  be,  has  its  average 
period  and  limit  of  existence,  as  well  as  a 
certain  defined  chronometry  of  all  its  func- 
tions. Growth,  maturity,  final  decay,  and 
death,  belong  to  living  organisation  in  its 
very  shape  on  earth. 

An  eminent  philosopher  of  our  own  time 
describes  Life  as  '  consisting  in  the  continu- 
ous adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  ex- 
ternal relations,' — a  definition  which  loses 
value  in  its  generality.  A  power  of  adjust- 
ment indeed  brings  us  close  to  that  concep- 
tion of  a  vital  principle,  which  we  have  just 
noticed  as  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
physiology.  We  alluded  to  it  cursorily 
Avhen  speaking  of  the  Vital  Forces ;  but 
must  add  a  few  words  here,  to  denote  more 
explicitly  what  we  think  to  be  the  true  con- 
clusion on  the  matter.  We  cannot  asscft  on 
actual  proof  that  Life  is  engendered  by,  or 
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engenders,  any  power  or  force  peculiar  to 
itself.  Nevertheless  in  recognising,  which 
we  must  do,  that  there  is  some  definite 
mode  of  action  in  living  bodies,  giving  to 
them  forms  and  properties  unknown  else- 
Avhere  in  nature,  and  transforming  known 
forces  so  as  to  appropriate  them  to  the  pecu- 
liar functions  of  Life,  we  virtually  admit  a 
special  and  characteristic  power,  call  it  what 
we  will.  The  facts  connected  with  genera- 
tion and  those  of  hereditary  resemblance, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  point  to  some  cause, 
physical  it  may  be,  but  not  known  to  us  by 
actual  identity  or  analogy  with  any  other 
physical  power. 

Whence  but  from  some  such  cause — occult 
to  us — can  it  be  that  a  single  germ  or  germs, 
proteine  or  protoplasm  (the  names  here  sig- 
nify little)  should  evolve  by  gradual  accre- 
tion of  matter,  the  likeness  of  an  anterior 
being,  even  in  minute  peculiarities  of  form 
and  feature ;  these  same  peculiarities,  mor- 
bid as  well  as  natural,  often  recurring,  after 
one  or  two  generations  have  been  inter- 
posed?* The  animal  economy  throughout, 
in  its  instincts  as  well  as  structure,  enforces 
the  same  conclusion — a  negative  one  it  may 
be  called,  but  it  is  better  to  rest  in  this  than 
to  attempt  a  blind  and  useless  definition. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  i\x&YQ  existH  some- 
thing we  do  not  comprehend.  The  contro- 
versy now  going  on  will  continue,  because 
we  possess  no  crucial  proof,  or  argument  to 
close  it.  In  this  it  is  like  many  other  ques- 
tions, similarly  contested. 

In  what,  and  how,  and  when,  did  Life 
begin  on  our  globe  ?  In  its  lowest  aspects, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  we  see  nothing 
more  than  a  few  material  elements,  aggre- 
gated under  the  simplest  forms ;  with  few 
organic  functions,  yet  these  such  in  kind  as 
to  preserve  existence  for  a  certain  time — to 
provide  for  a  succession  of  similar  existences 
— and  this  fulfilled,  to  expire.  From  these 
simple  conditions  (taking  animal  life  as  best 
for  illustration)  we  find  a  series  rising  up- 
wards to  forms  and  functions  the  most  com- 
plex and  complete.  In  no  part  of  this 
ascending  scale  is  there  any  wide  gap ;  what 
in  many  cases  seemed  such,  having  been, 
partially  at  least,  filled  up  by  recent  dis- 
covery in   the    living   or   the   fossil  world. 

*  Tliis  problem,  if  it  could  be  solvejd,  would 
carry  us  far  dt^epcr  into  the  arcana  of  creation 
than  any  other  attainment  of  science.  Mr.  Dar- 
win, feeling  this  fully,  has  in  his  last  work,  mo- 
destly but  very  ingeniously  encountered  the 
question  by  an  hypothesis,  which,  if  unproveil, 
and  in  its  nature  incapable  of  proof,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  that  can  be  devised.  His  clia|> 
ter,  entitled  Pangenesis,  deserves  to  be  studied, 
if  but  to  call  attention  to  what  we  may  term  the 
necessities  of  the  pr(jblem. 


However  thi.s  series  may  have  bcifim,  and 
whether  it  has  been  worked  out  by  deriva- 
tion or  evolution  within  itself,  or  bv  succes- 
sive acts  of  creative  power,  ecjually  must  we 
affirm  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  First  and  Supreme  designing  Cause. 
If  the  endless  forms,  functions,  and  instincts 
of  Life  which  surround  us  be  derived  by 
progressive  changes  in  unmeasured  time 
from  a  few  primitive  types  of  beinsr,  such 
changes  bespeak  certain  vital  laws  acting  on 
matter,  through  and  concurrently  with  the 
other  great  forces  of  the  •  natiiral  world. 
Under  any  and  every  view  of  the  subjct, 
intention  by  a  higher  power,  however  •<>- 
scure  to  man  as  the  interpreter,  is  inanifest 
as  the  foundation  of  the  whole — the  sole 
standing  point  to  our  reason,  when  regarding 
the  origin,  varieties,  and  perpetuation  of  ani- 
mal life  on  the  earth. 

This  recognised,  we  are  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  several  questions  which  science 
has  suggested,  or  speculation  created,  upon 
the  subject.  And  the  first  we  encounter 
here  is  one  of  the  most  momentous;  that, 
namely,  which  respects  '  Spontaneous  Gen- 
eration ;'  an  inquiry  bequeathed  to  us  in  a 
vague  form  from  remote  antiquity,  and  re- 
cently revived  under  conditions  of  very  deli- 
cate experimentiil  research.  The  question 
simply  is — Can  matter  of  any  kind,  under 
any  circumstances,  generate  life,  without  the 
presence  of  the  ova  or  germs  of  prior  life  ? 
Though  the  inquiry  has  applied  itself  only 
to  the  lower  forms  of  infusoria,  whose  mo- 
tions under  the  microscope  may  almost  be 
called  a  mockery  of  life,  yet  it  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  whatever  the  issue  ;  involving, 
as  it  does,  in  connexion  with  recent  doctrines 
of  derivation  and  development,  the  whole 
question  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth. 
This  interest  is  testified  by  the  keenness  of 
controversy  going  on.  The  careful  and  re- 
fined researches  of  Pasteur  and  r«iiichet,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  question,  in  France, 
have  been  carried  forward  by  English  ob-' 
servers,  with  not  less  skill  in  experiment ; 
yet  the  contest  still  goes  on,  even  angrily, 
as  to  these  units  of  creation;  whether  the 
old  doctrine  shall  be  maintained,  '■Ouuie 
vivum  a  vivo,^  or  whether  inorganic  matter 
may  not,  under  certain  conditions,  assume 
the  lower  characters  of  life  ? 

If  called  upon  to  give  any  judgment 
where  as.sertions  are  thus  conflicting,  and 
the  tests  of  truth  so  difficult,  it  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinions; 
while  admitting  that  we  have  no  absolute 
proof  to  gainsay  the  latter.  One  might  well 
borrow  here  the  phrase  of  'Z>e  minimis  non 
curat  lex  f  for  the  objects  are  too  small  and 
evanescent  to  furnish  the  evidence  required 
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for  conviction.  But  the  question  is  still 
under  judo-ment  ;  and  the  inquiry,  even 
without  any  positive  issue,  will  probably  dis- 
close collateral  secrets  in  that  great  volume 
of  nature,  which  is  now  so  diligently  ex- 
plored. 

We  have  no  room  to  speak  of  those  many 
recent  discoveries  in  Zoology  and  fossil  Geo- 
logy, illustrating  at  once  the  ancient  condi- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  tlie  multitudinous 
forms  of  life,  which  have  successively  existed 
and  been  extinguished  on  its  surface.  Vast 
as  is  now  the  catalogue  of  animal  species,  or 
what  are  called  such,  every  year  is  adding  to 
itJ^  Nothing  indeed  more  startles  contem- 
plation than  the  quantity  of  life  upon  the 
earth.  Around  us,  above  us,  belov/  us — air, 
ocean,  lake,  river,  mountain,  plain,  and  forest 
— all  nature  teems  with  it;  from  the  whale, 
elephant,  buffalo,  and  eagle,  down  to  the 
monads  and  vibrios  of  infusorial  life.  And 
in  this  contemplation  we  must  include  the 
great  law  of  nature  which  makes  animal  life, 
in  its  every  shape  and  grade,  depend  for 
evolution  and  maintenance  upon  life  already 
existing — a  law  strikingly  attested  even  in 
those  parasitic  creations,  now  so  numerously 
catalogued  as  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of 
natural  science.  Death  is  the  transmigration, 
not  of  being,  but  of  the  materials  of  being 
into  new  forms  and  modes  of  existence. 
And  connected  with  this  law  we  are  called 
iipon  to  recognise  another  fact  in  the  general 
scheme  of  creation — viz.,  the  obvious  and 
constant  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
succession,  even  at  the  expense  of  individual 
lives.  Among  the  insects,  it  is  common  to 
find  those  propagating  life  perish  as  soon  as 
this  function  is  fulfilled.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain these  things,  but  must  admit  their 
reality. 

Still  less  can  we  with  our  reason  confront 
another,  problem  of  much  deeper  interest — 
viz.,  the  relation  of  Man  to  the  other  forms 
of  animal  creation  peopling  the  earth.  Sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  living  beings — 
using  them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as 
food,  and  even  inhaling  them  with  every 
breath,  this  question  inevitably  and  closely 
presses  upon  human  thought.  In  one  point 
(and  that  the  very  important  doctrine  of  de- 
rivation) it  comes  into  contact  with  the  Dar- 
winian theory  ;  and  carries  much  of  present 
and  future  controversy  with  it  in  this  con- 
nexion. But  there  are  other  and  less  equi- 
vocal modes  of  viewing  the  relation  of  Man 
to  other  animals.  The  simplest  is  that 
which  regards  him  as  the  head  of  the  living 
creation — the  latest  probably,  certainly  the 
loftiest,  in  that  long  series  of  existences, 
which  we  follow  downwards  till  animal  life 
is  lost  in  the  lower  organisms  of  the  vege- 


table world.  But  this  is  a  feeble  outline  of 
all  that  the  question  involves.  Within  the 
series  just  denoted  lie  Avhole  volumes  of 
facts,  inviting  or  almost  compelling  research. 
The  careless  thinker  may  let  his  reason  go 
to  sleep  on  this  admitted  human  supremacy. 
The  philosopher,  looking  on  the  dog  crouched 
at  his  feet,  sees  in  him  an  animal  with  or- 
ganisation variously  akin  to  his  own,  and 
some  senses  even  more  perfect — with  intelli- 
gence, memory,  feelings,  and  passions  of  the 
same  kind,  however  ditfering  in  degree  and 
manner  of  use — with  appetites  and  necessi- 
ties of  life  similar  also,  though  more  in  sub- 
ordination to  instincts  and  hereditary  habits 
of  the  species.  The  idle  spectator  gazes  on 
the  anthropoid  ape  with  mere  merriment  at 
this  mockery  of  human  form  and  gesture — 
fj.ifii'inaTa  -Tjs  dv0po)7TivT]g  (^G)Tjg — as  Aris- 
totle calls  it.  The  man  of  deeper  thought 
cannot  stand  in  face  of  these  creatures  with- 
out a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  mysterious  scheme  which  has 
brought  them  thus  near  to  himself  in  the 
scale  of  being, 

Pascal  says,  'H  est  dangereux  de  trop 
faire  voir  a  I'homme  combien  il  est  egal  aux 
betes  sans  lui  montrer  sa  grandeur.  ■  II  est 
encore  dangereux  de  lui  trop  faire  voir  sa 
grandeur  sans  sa  bassesse.'  The  caution  is 
chiefly  needed  for  philosophers,  since  to  man- 
kind at  large  familiarity  disguises  this  great 
wonder  of  the  world  of  life.  How  few  fair- 
ly accost  the  question,  'Whence  and  why  this 
astonishing  profusion  and  variety  of  animal 
existence,  not  solely  thcit  now  under  our  eyes, 
but  wbat  has  been  entombed  during  uncount- 
ed ages  in  the  rocks  beneath  our  feet  ? '  It  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  contended  that. the 
great  scheme  of  creation  had  Man  solely  in 
view.  These  innumerable  vestiges  of  life, 
at  periods  far  antecedent  to  his  own  time  on 
earth,  might  alone  suffice  to  disprove  this. 
Equally  is  it  negatived  by  our  knowledge  of 
existing  life.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  were  such  vague  affinnation  worth  hav- 
ing, that  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  counted  by  species,  has  any  direct 
relation  or  ministry  to  Man.  He  is  at  the 
summit  of.  the  series,  and  in  his  highest 
cultivation  far  above  the  summit ;  but  still 
he  is  a  member  of  this  series,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  such. 

We  here  approach  a  very  interesting  re- 
lation of  Man  to  the  inferior  animals ;  one 
involving  the  whole  question  of  reason  and 
instinct,  and  beset  with  difficulties  not  easy 
to  overcome.  Broadly  speaking,  indeed,  we 
may  assert,  that  in  the  whole  scale  of  being 
from  Man  downwards,  these  two  faculties 
are  found  in  inverse  ratio  to  one  another. 
But  in  reality  it  is  often  wholly  impossible 
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to  separate  them.  Tlicy  co-exi?t,  and  are 
in  such  way  blended  together,  that  each  has 
power  to  modify  or  contravene  the  other. 
It  is  difficuh  to  gauge  exactly  in  other  ani- 
mals faculties  and  functions,  which  we  tind  it 
hard  enough  to  define  in  ourselves ;  and  it 
is  only  by  taking  the  most  characteristic 
cases  of  reason  and  instinct  in  animals  that 
we  can  rightly  discriminate  between  them. 
Yet  the  distinction  is  a  momentous  one,  and 
especially  interesting  in  relation  to  Man  as 
the  intellectual  ruler  of  the  earth. 

Had  we  space  for  it  much  might  be  said 
regarding  that  faculty  of  reason  among  the 
higher  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated, 
to  which  we  have  already  slightly  alluded. 
Its  existence  is  familiarly  recognised  in  the 
phrases  habitually  applied  to  them ;  yet  this 
very  familiarity  enfeebles,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  that  sentiment  of  wonder  which 
the  fact  might  well  inspire.  Of  their  rea- 
soning faculty  no  happier  definition  can  be 
given  than  that  of  Cuvier :  '  Leur  intelligence 
execute  des  operations  du  meme  genre.' 
Milton  says  in  more  guarded  phrase,  '  They 
reason  not  contemptibly.'  Locke,  while 
conceding  reason,  denied  to  them  the  pow- 
er of  forming  '  abstract  or  general  ideas.' 
Taking  the  simplest  view,  we  may  affirm 
with  Cuvier,  that  the  kind  of  reason  is  virtu- 
ally the  same,  however  narrow  in  its  scope 
and  combinations.  The  mute  syllogism  of 
the  monkey,  or  the  dog,  or  elephant,  is  per- 
fect as  far  as  it  goes,  and  might  be  transla- 
ted into  speech- or  writing.*  It  is  less  easy 
to  speak  of  reflection  as  a  part  of  their  in- 
telligence, and  yet  this  term  cannot  well  be 
excluded.  That  they  possess  and  largely 
employ  the  memory  of  objects  and  events 
is  indisputable ;  but  we  have  not  equal  proof 
as  to  that  more  intellectual  faculty  of  recol- 
lection— the  iJ'i'ijfJ'?]  avvdRTiKi"]  to-which  the 
mind  of  Man  owes  so  much  of  its  power 
and  attainments.  Another  question  occurs 
as  to  their  power  of  forecasting  the  future. 
An  old  Ilnglish  writer  speaks  of  '  the  boon 
to  animals  that  they  are  nescient  of  evils 
to  come.'  Partially  this  may  be  true  even 
as  to  the  highest ;  but  we  cannot  deny  them 
the  simple  faculty  of  anticipating  events  near 
at  hand,  and  which  come  into  sequence  with 
others  of  wonted  occurrence.  To  these  in- 
tellectual faculties  we  may  add  one  more  in 
the  '  sense  of  hmnoitr,''  so  conspicuous  in 
many  aninnls,  though  not  duly  noticed  in 
the  inference  it  affords.     The  gambols  and 


*  Cicer-o  indeed  speaks  of  the  'menu,  ratio  et 
memoriri '  of  the  Ant ;  qualities  which,  in  this 
case  as  in  the  Bee,  we  now  ascribe  to  instinct ; 
though  not  without  a  certain  lieBitation  wliere  to 
draw  the  line. 


sly  artifices  of  monkeys  well  dei)i('ture  the 
sports  and  tricks  of  human  childhood. 
The  dog,  t(jying  with  his  master,  or  gambol- 
ling witli  other  dogs,  evinces  his  feeling  of 
fun  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  put  into  words. 
And  j-ctiection  will  show  how  nmch  lies  be- 
neath this  single  and  simple  fact. 

As  respects  the  passions  and  affections  of 
the  animals  thus  near  to  our  confines,  we 
must  regard  them  as  alike  in  kind  to  those 
which  compose  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
though  very  dift'erent  in  objects,  and  wantino- 
the  nice  shades  of  human  character  in  its 
various  grades  of  cultivation.  Without  run- 
ning into  subtle  distinctions  of  name  or  na- 
ture, it  is  enough  to  recite  simply  the  common 
qualities  open  to  all  observation.  Such  are 
love  and  hatred,  emulation  and  jealousy, 
anger  and  revenge,  gratitude,  boldness  and 
fortitude,  pride,  and  perhaps  vanity,  coward- 
ice, and  cunning.  These  qualitixjs  are  not 
defined  by  dift'erence  of  species  only.  As 
in  man  they  characterise  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  and  are  innate,'*more  or  less, 
in  the  temperament  of  each. 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  trace  these 
animal  faculties  and  feelings  downwards  in 
the  scale  till  they  vanish  in  the  bare  instincts 
of  existence.  On  this  subject  of  Instincts, 
however,  a  few  words  must  be  said,  though 
volumes  would  be  needed  to  embrace  their 
wonderful  history.  M.  Laugel's  title  'Prob- 
lemes  de  la  Vie '  well  characterises  pheno- 
mena, which  perplexed  the  mind  of  Newton, 
and  continue  to  embarrass  the  philosophers 
of  our  own  day.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  affinities  of  Reason  and  Instinct. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  border-land,  where  they 
are  strangely  and  inextricably  blended  ;  each 
invading  the  domain  of  the  other,  and  re- 
ciprocally producing  changes,  which  vari- 
ously atiect  the  functions  of  both.  Acts 
primarily  of  reason  and  volition  pass 
by  repetition  into  habits  having  the  com- 
pulsory force  of  instinct,  and  often  trans- 
missible to  oflfspring.  While  instincts, 
forcibly  interfered  with,  often  evolve  new 
faculties  of  action,  which,  if  we  shrink 
from  caUing  them  acts  of  reason,  can  only 
be  understood  as  newly  developed  fi)rms  of 
instinct — a  difficult  conception  indeed,  in 
seeking  to  realise  which  we  plunge  at  once 
into  tile  inner  mysteries  of  the  (piostion, 
^\^lat  is  the  power  at  work  in  the  purely  in- 
stinctive acts  of  animal  life  ? — in  the  in- 
stincts, for  example,  of  the  bee,  the  ant,  the 
spider,  the  salmon,  the  beaver,  the  tailor  and 
weaver  birds,  and  endless  others  ?  The  in- 
stances most  familiar  to  us  represent  in  ef- 
fect the  marvel  of  the  whole,  and  put  the 
question  of  origin  into  its  most  cogent  shape. 
Xewton   found  no  other  solution  than  that 
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the  Author  of  Life  is  himself  the  moving 
power  in  the  innumerable  forms  of  instinct — 
risking  in  this  the  charge  of  Pantheism,  that 
harrier  at  which  so  many  attempts  to  reach 
what  is  unreachable  come  to  an  end. 

We  cannot  err,  however,  in  regarding 
Life,  and  the  generation  of  life  from  life,  as 
integral  parts  of  the  same  great  problem. 
Instincts,  define  or  distinguish  them  as  we 
will,  are  strictly  appurtenances  of  genera- 
tion— of  that  power  which  transmits  heredi- 
tary likeness  from  one  generation  of  a 
species  to  another.  The  question  whether, 
and  how  far,  they  are  dependent  on 
mere  bodily  organisation,  merges  in  this, 
though  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  thereby 
comes  nearer  to  any  sure  solution.  That 
many  instincts  have  a  special  organisation 
adapted  to  them  is  too  well  known  to  need 
illustration ;  and  it-  is  equally  certain  that 
changes  in  organs,  arising  from  external 
causes,  may,  and  often  do,  produce  modifi- 
cations of  the  natural  instincts,  and  render 
them  hereditary  in  the  race  or  species.  But 
the  fact  still  remains  that  there  are  numer- 
ous and  extraordinary  instincts  which  can  in 
no  wise  be  interpreted  by  organisation, 
though  this  is  used  for  their  fulfilment.  The 
structural  peculiarities  of  certain  birds  and 
fishes  are  necessary  for  their  periodical  mi- 
grations by  land  and  sea.  But  the  act  of 
migration  itself  is  the  marvel ;  determinate 
as  to  place,  time,  and  method — guided  by  no 
sense  or  reason  we  can  define  or  conceive, 
yet  fulfilling  purposes  with  a  certitude  no 
reason  could  attain.  Instincts  prospective 
in  their  nature,  as  we  admire  them  in  the 
nests  of  birds — the  sexual  instincts  and 
those  connected  with  food,  appetencies  essen- 
tial to  life  on  the  earth — the  instincts  of  the 
bee-hive  and  ant-hill,  which  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  creature  to  those 
of  the  community — these  and  endless  others 
come  under  the  same  head,  as  acts  not  due 
to  reason,  nor  to  any  apparent  structure. 

AVe  are  still  then  confronted  by  the  pro- 
found problem  of  a  power  acting  in  and 
through  the  complex  fabric  of  animal  life, 
of  which  neither  our  senses  nor  reason  can 
render  any  account.  In  connecting  it  with 
the  larger  problem  of  the  generation  of  life 
from  life,  we  suggest  an  absolute  and  neces- 
sary relation,  but  do  not  solve  the  mystery. 
Science  is  zealously  working  in  this  direction, 
but  as  we  believe,  with  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier at  some  point  in  its  progress.  We  have 
spoken  of  a  border-land  between  reason  and 
instinct,  where  these  two  faculties  variously 
and  curiously  commingle.  It  is  here  if  any- 
where, that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  some  en- 
largement and  clearer  definition  of  our 
knowledge.     Little  is  gained  by  multiplying 


examples  of  individual  instincts,  Avonderful 
though  these  be,  and  meriting  a  better  clas- 
fication  than  any  yet  adopted.  What  we 
need  and  desire  is  some  great  work  founded 
on  actual  research,  but  treating  the  subject 
also  as  one  of  general  philosophy,  and  hold- 
ing in  view  certain  definite  questions  for  so- 
lution. Such  are,  the  relation  as  to  priority 
or  casuality  between  the  organisation  and 
the  particular  instincts  of  species — all  that 
concerns  the  hereditary  nature  of  instincts — 
their  dependence  on  habits  and  the  casual 
conditions  of  life,  including  -here  the  separa- 
tion of  species  into  races — and  the  influence 
upon  them  of  Reason  and  the  Will..  These 
questions,  were  there  no  others,  present  am- 
ple material  for  future  inquiry.  Time,  as  well 
as  combined  and  zealous  research,  will  be 
needed  even  for  their  partial  solution.  But  we 
confidently  hope  for  some  such  work  as  that 
we  have  indicated ;  giving  us  closer  approach 
to  that  mysterious  part  of  life,  where  mental 
and  material  functions,  intelligence  and  in- 
stincts, are  linked  together,  either  in  co-op- 
eration or  conflict.  One  result  of  all  re- 
search must  be  deemed  certain — the  recog- 
nition of  an  Almighty  Power,  far  above  our. 
comprehension  in  its  nature  and  attributes; 
but  ruling  throughout  all  creation,  living  and 
lifeless,  by  laws  and  forces  which  we  may 
partially,  but  .never  can  wholly  understand. 
'  I  had  rather  believe,'  said  Lord  Bacon,  '  all 
the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind.'  To  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  adds,  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage  : — '  That  the  possession  of  power, 
strictly  so  called,  by  physical  causes,  is  not 
conceivable,  or  their  capacity  to  maintain, 
any  more  than  to  produce  at  first,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Universe,  whose  combined  exis- 
tence, as  well  as  its  origin,  seems  to  depend 
on  the  continued  operations  of  the  great 
Creator.' 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Darwin  as  to  the  Origin  of  Species — 
a  doctrine  now  so  largely,  though  not  unani- 
mously, accepted  in  the  scientific  world — 
will  at  once  see  how  closely  it  is  interwoven 
in  every  part  with  the  topics  we  have  been 
discussing.  The  questions  of  origin,  organi- 
sation, modes  of  reproduction  and  instincts, 
enter  integrally  and  necessarily  into  any 
theory  of  which  Life  is  the  subject.  The 
naturalist  is  amply  justified  in  seeking  all 
possible  evidence  as  to  the  progressive  evo- 
lution of  genera  and  species,  and  their  distri- 
bution over  the  earth  ;  and  here  Mr.  Darwin 
has  rendered  services  to  science  which  will 
be  fully  recognised  hereafter,  whatever  ex- 
ception be  taken  to  some  of  the  views  he 
has  espoused.     But  these  fundamental  ques- 
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tioiis  still  remain,  and  our  knowledge  can 
never  be  complete  as  long  as  they  are  unre- 
solved. 

In  the  foregoing  article,  which  we  must 
here  close,  we  have  sought  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  principal  ques- 
tions and  objects  of  research  on  which  phy- 
sical science  is  at  this  time  engaged  ;  neces- 
sarily, however,  omitting  many  which  might 
well  merit  notice.  At  no  period  has  there 
been  more  of  grandeur  in  these  objects,  or 
more  of  genius  directed  to  their  investiga- 
tion. If  sometimes  this  genius  rushes  be- 
yond human  bounds  into  the  inscmtable 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  it  is  speedily 
checked  by  the  sterner  demand  now  made 
for  evidence  of  fact  and  truth.  While 
even  these  forays,  as  they  may  be  called,  of 
speculative  science  (in  one  of  which  we  have 
ourselves  partially  indulged),  though  failing 
to  attain  their  purpose,  are  not  unfrequently 
useful  in  disclosing  new  paths  and  objects  of 
pursuit,  collateral  to  those  thus  vainly  at- 
tempted. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Reports  on  Consular  Esta- 
blishments in  China  in  1869.  Presented 
to  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty.    1870. 

2.  Rejiorts  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  the  year  1869.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs. 
Shanghae  :  Printed  at  the  Customs  Press. 

3.  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Eastern  Mongolia,  with  some  Accotmt 
of  Corea.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wil- 
liamson, Agent  of  the  National  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Scotland.  2  vols.  London : 
1870. 

4.  The  Tientsin  Massacre ;  the  Catises  of 
the  late  Disturbances  in  China  ;  and  hoio 
to  secure  a  Perynanent  Peace.  By  George 
Thin,  M.D. 

The  '  Far  Cathay  '  of  Kublai  Khan — of  wdiich 
Thomson  sang  and  Coleridge  dreamed — has 
been  brought  comparatively  near  to  us  by 
steam  and  telegraphy.  From  Kiachta  on 
the  border  of  Western  Mongolia  to  London 
a  message  can  now  be  sent,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  "Even  the  transit  of  tra- 
vellers from  London  or  Paris  to  Pekin,  which 
in  the  days  of  Marco  Paolo  extended  over 
years  of  peril  and  uncertainty,  maj^  now  be 
securely  done  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  either  by 
land  or  sea.  So  vast  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  time  and  distance  could  not  fail  to 
eifect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  China  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


But  a  few  centuries  ago,  sealed  to  the 
outer  world,  inaccessible  by  sea  and  isolated 
on  the  land  side  by  great  desei-ts  and  inhos- 
pitable steppes,  peopled  only  by  scattered 
tribes  of  Nomade  Tartars  and  Mongols,  her 
people  might  rejoice  in  their  isolation  and 
security.  They  held  sway  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory and  undisputed  supremacy  far  l)ey()nd 
their  borders.  The  '  Middle  Kingdom  '  and 
the  '  Flowery  Land,'  as  they  pleased  to  de- 
signate their  country,  was  to  them  the  Centre 
of  the  Universe.  It  is  true  they  were  from 
time  to  time,  though  at  long  intervals,  ex- 
posed to  furious  raids  from  the  wild  Tartars 
beyond  their  frontiers.  But  they  cither  beat 
them  back,  or  absorbed  and  speedily  assiini- 
lated  them  by  their  liigher  civilisation.  By 
successive  steps  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia 
fell  under  their  sway,  and  wide  as  their  em- 
pire stretched — from  Samarcand  and  Central 
Asia  in  the  West  to  Corea  in  the  farthest 
East — they  asserted  a  scarcely  contested  su- 
periority over  all  peoples  and  tribes  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  Japanese 
came  from  the  isles  beyond  their  coasts  to 
borrow  a  written  language,  a  religion,  and  a 
philosophy,  and  in  doing  so  offered  the  sin- 
cerest  homage. 

It  is  needful  to  recall  these  great  facts,  for 
they  serve  to  explain — and  can  alone  explain 
— much  that  is  now  passing  in  our  day,  when 
we  have  forced  our  intercourse  upon  a  peo- 
ple who  once  had  just  right  to  plume  them- 
selves on  being  heirs  to  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy. The  Chinese  themselves,  well  versed 
in  the  actual  and  legendary  history  of  their 
country,  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them. 
These  traditions  are  the  source  of  those  pre- 
tensions which  we  ai^  too  apt  to  despise  as 
the  mere  caprice  of  barbarism,  or  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  but  they  are  facts  and 
realities,  not  to  be  put  aside  by  superior  in- 
telligence, or  blotted  out  by  treaties,  though 
countersigned,  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
Power,  with  the  vermilion  pencil. 

No  more  mischievous  error  can  well  be 
conceived  than  to  suppo.'^e  the  contrary,  and 
nothing  has  more  certainly  contributed  to 
our  present  difficulties.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  period  above  referred  to,  and  fully  ap- 
prehend what  the  Chinese  nation  was  then 
absolutely  in  its  civilisation,  and  compara- 
tively as  regards  all  the  rest  of  Asia; — and 
then  look  upon  the  change  which  has  swept 
over  them  like  a  flood  in  these  latt(>r  days, 
placing  them  as  low  relatively  to  the  invad- 
ing peoples  of  the  West  as  they  once  stood 
high  above  all  others  of  whom  they  had  any 
knowledge,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
enter  intT>  their  present  feelings,  and  under- 
stand with  what  mingled  fear  and  hate  they 
reo"ard  us  in   our  pride  of   superiority  and 
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habit  of  self-assertion.  The  niilUons  '  who 
are  saturated  with  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  their  country  '  are 
not  merely  the  holders  of  office,  but  all  its 
educated  men, — and  these  are  they  who  form 
and  guide  the  public  opinion  of  the  less  cul- 
tivated and  the  mass.  They  still  regard  all 
Western  nations  as  'outer  Barbarians.' 
Much  as  the  Byzantines  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire regarded  their  Northern  recruits,  Goths 
and  Visigoths,  whom  they  subsidized  to  fight 
their  battles — great  in  war,  but  not  the  less 
Barbarians. 

Are  we  asked  to  what  end  this  study  of 
the  past  ?  The  answer  has  been  already  in- 
dicated— that  we  may  understand  the  pre- 
sent, and  what  lies  before  us  in  the  future. 
If  merchants  and  missionaries  in  China  had 
devoted  a  little  more  of  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  people  among  whom  their 
future  lot  was  cast  for  good  or  evil,  they 
would  have  made  much  more  satisfactory 
progress  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  their 
path — each  in  their  separate  calling.  The 
true  life  of  nations  as  of  individuals  is  writ- 
ten in  sympathetic  ink,  and  is  only  to  be 
read  between  the  lines  which  record  outward 
events  ;  and  then  only  by  those  who  have  the 
key.  But  that  key  is  never  obtained  except 
by  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  our  study. 
Until  we  gain  this  we  can  neither  influence 
nor  govern.  Superior  strengtli  may  coerce, 
and  some  coarse  material  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  But 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  intellect  of  indivi- 
duals or  nations  can  be  reached  by  such 
means, — and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  these 
that  any  real  dominion  can  be  secured. 
Therefore  it  is  essential,  in  our  opinion,  that 
we  should  begin  by  knowing  the  Chinese  as 
they  are  and  have  been,  and  not  as  we  would 
have  them  or  imagine  that  they  might  be 
made. 

What  China  was  when  Kublai  Khan  ruled, 
and  how  the  Chinese  regarded  themselves 
and  the  only  neighbours  within  their  ken, 
has  been  shown.  Let  us  measure,  if  we  can, 
the  extent  of  the  change  that  these  later 
times  have  brought  to  this  one  nation,  and 
form  some  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  their 
position.  They  have  had,  first,  to  realise  the 
fact  that  they  were  no  longer  lords  supreme 
over  the  whole  earth,  as  their  fathers  firmly 
believed,  but  members  of  one  great  family  of 
nations — many  existing  beyond  the  '  four 
seas,'  of  whose  existence  they  had  hitherto 
been  all  but  unconscious.  And,  secondly,  a 
still  more  momentous  truth  to  them,  that 
England  and  France  and  other  great  Western 
Powers  are  all  nearer  neighbours  to  China 
than  Mongol  or  Tartar  had  ever  been.  Even 
Russia,  with  its  wide  conterminous  frontier 


sfnd  half-Tartar  affinities  of  race,  is  practically 
further  removed  from  them  on  the  land  side 
than  the  maritime  States  now  are  by  sea. 
Less  time  is  required  for  the  transport  of 
hostile  armies — the  one  great  practical  test 
of  national  proximity,  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing of  greater  significance  and  moment  to  all. 
Can  we  wonder  if  half  a  century  has  not  suf- 
ficed to  impress  these  two  great  facts,  with 
all  their  consequences,  on  the  Chinese  mind  ? 
or  that  they  are  very  far  at  this  day  from 
realising  to  the  full  extent  their  import  and 
bearing  ?  Whether  this  be  matter  of  surprise 
or  not,  it  is  a  certainty,  and  one  which  can- 
not be  too  clearly  kept  in  view,  for  its  influ- 
ence iipon  the  progress  of  affairs  in  China 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Of  course  there  are  many,  both  residents 
in  China  and  others  with  more  excuse  for 
their  blindness,  who  do  not  perceive  this 
chain  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  easy  to  throw 
an  air  of  absurdity  over  the  habits  of  thought 
or  modes  of  expression  of  an  Asiatic  race 
with  whom  we  have  so  little  in  common,  and 
thence  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
no  significance,  and  are  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. A.  claim  to  be  the  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  or  to  have  universal  dominion, 
put  with  all  the  extravagance  of  Oriental  dic- 
tion, is  very  open  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  because  the  hyper- 
bolic phraseology  is  absurd,  the  thing  it  re- 
presents has  neither  force  nor  meaning. 
After  all,  is  even  this  pretension,  or  this  as- 
sumption of  divine  descent  and  universal  su- 
premacy, so  very  absurd  as  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  the  European  mind,  and  without 
any  parallel  in  Western  annals  or  modern 
history  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  reminds  us  in  his 
latest  utterances  that  the  device  of  a  French 
ecu  of  1687,  in  the  reign  of  the  'Grand 
Monarque,'  is  '  Excelsus  super  omnes  gentes 
Dominus.'  Is  this  less  irrational,  with  some 
little  allowance  for  the  diff"erences  between 
Oriental  and  European  forms  of  expression, 
than  the  Emperor  of  China's  pretension  to 
supremacy  and  universal  dominion  ?  We 
need  not  go  so  far  back  therefore  as  Alexan- 
der of  Macedon's  care  to  prove  his  descent 
from  Jove,  or  a  Roman  emperor  decreeing 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  image,  for  a 
parallel  to  moderate  our  emphasis  in  scoffing 
at  the  '  Celestial  Empire  '  and  its  Rulers  for 
similar  claims. 

That  the  Emperor  of  China  is  but  mortal, 
and  can  claim  no  superiority  over  the  other 
sovereigns  with  whom  he  has  been  compelled 
to  make  treaties ; — that  all  nations  have  equal 
rights,  and  that  a  more  or  less  complete  reci- 
procity must  rule  all  intercourse  between 
foreign  States  and  their  rulers,  should  be 
truths  hard  of  digestion  to  the  boy  emperor 
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and  his  Mancliu  or  Chinese  Court,  is  no  nio?e 
tlian  we  should  expect.  The  course  of  time  has 
not  often  brought  about  a  stranger  revolu- 
tion in  the  destiny  of  nations.  China,  which 
gave  in  long  past  ages  the  three  great  dis- 
coveries to  Europe  by  which  the  nations  of 
the  West  have  mainly  achieved  their  supe- 
riority— the  Compass,  Printing,  and  Gunpow- 
der— and  also  bestowed  iipon  us  three  of  the 
greatest  luxuries,  silk,  porcelain,  and  tea — the 
tirst  when  Teuton  and  Celt  and  Gaul  were 
unkempt  savages,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  paint, — must  now  receive  the  law  from 
the  descendants  of  these  same  Teutons  and 
Celts.  We  may  well  look  with  some  patience 
and  forbearance  on  the  wry  faces  they  make 
under  the  process.  That  kind  of  sympa- 
thetic effort  to  enter  into  their  feelings  which 
we  have  recommended  does  not  imply  our 
assent  to  their  resistance.  But  it  does  sug- 
gest consideration,  and  a  desire  to  lighten 
and  mitigate  that  Avhich  is  inevitable. 

Leaving  considerations  of  general  import, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  one 
great  end  of  our  intercourse  with  China, 
and  the  sole  motive  for  any  political  relations 
with  its  rulers — our  Commerce.  An  article 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  headed  '  On  the  Importance  of 
Barbarism,'  and  the  writer  began  by  declar- 
ing it  to  be  doubtful  '  whether  British  states- 
men quite  understood  the  importance  to  this 
country  of  three  barbarous  or  semi-barba- 
rous countries  in  the  extreme  East,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  English  public  does 
not  understand  it  at  all.  From  India,  China, 
and  Japan  we  import  nothing  that  we  eat  or 
drink  except  a  luxury,  and  a  grain  which  is 
something  more  or  less  than  a  luxury — rice  ; 
yet  the  stoppage  of  our  mercantile  connexion 
with  these  countries  would  inevitably  carry 
with  it  the  starvation  of  large  numbers  of  the 
English  labouring  classes.  If  the  Indian  and 
the  Chinese  markets  were  shut  against  us,  our 
workmen  would  have  to  starve  or  to  pinch 
as  infallibly  as  if  some  convulsion  of  nature 
suddenly  cut  us  oft"  from  the  vast  corn-lands 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  or  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia. It  is  this  consideration  which  gives 
such  extreme  importance  to  the  difficulties 
between  natives  and  foreigners  in  the 
■Chinese  coast  towns.  A  vast  deal  more  is 
at  stake  than  the  interests  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  merchants  bent  on 
making  a  fortune  rapidly  and  not  too  scru- 
pulous about  the  means.  Are  we,  or  are  we 
not,  in  danger  of  being  pushed  from  the 
Chinese  market  by  a  population  so  enormous 
that  if  they  pleased  they  could,  so  to  speak, 
squeeze  us  out  of  their  country  by  putting 
their  shoulders  together  ? ' 

We  do  not  think  that  the  English  public 


is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  actual  impor- 
tance of  China,  Japan,  and  India  to  our 
commercial  prosperity.  They  may  under- 
rate it,  and  fail  to  understand  in  what  wav 
the  relations  with  all  three  are  essential  as 
connecting  and  necessary  links.  But  so  long 
as  there  is  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
real  causes  of  danger  and  difticulty  in  the 
actual  conditions  of  European  intercourse 
with  China,  it  is  clear  that  a  mere  sense  of 
danger,  and  the  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake,  will  not  nmch  avail.  Of  those  who 
have  spent  the  best  years  of  life  in  China, 
whether  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  as  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain  and  other  Foreign 
Powers  in  the  various  grades  of  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  service,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  some  who  have  made 
these  conditions  an  object  of  serious  study. 
Judging  from  the  papers  kid  before  Parlia- 
ment— and  their  contents  must  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Correspondence  and  data 
of  every  kind  annually  received  by  Govern- 
ment from  its  officers  in  China  and  Ja})an — 
it  is  evident  that  a  gi-eat  mass  of  well-digest- 
ed information  exists,  only  waiting  to  be 
analysed  and  reproduced  in  a  more  readable 
form  than  blue  books  usually  supply.  Some 
part  of  this  work  we  hope  to  accomplish  in 
the  following  pages. 

In  a  '  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
Shanghai  General  Chambers  of  Commerce,' 
speaking  of  the  conditions'  of  commercial 
progress  in  China,  and  of  the  direct  trade 
from  Great  Britain  to  China,  the  writer  says, 
that  this  is  a  branch  of  trade  that,  even  taken 
alone,  '  must  always  be  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance to  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  which 
can  only  feed  its  population  by  finding 
markets  in  foreign  countries  for  the  products 
of  their  working  power.'  To  this  he  adds, 
as  scarcely  less  important  or  significant,  the 
corollary  that, — 

'  Putting  India  on  one  side,  the  country 
whose  direct  commercial  stake  in  Cliina  as- 
sumes the  next  rank  of  importance  is  indirectly 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  British 
trade  as  the  English  people  themselves.  The 
United  States  receive  a  larger  sum  for  the  raw 
material  which  they  supply  to  England  tlian 
the  English  do  for  their  labour  in  working  it  uj* 
and  shipping  it  to  China  ;  and  the  counncrcial 
interest  of  these  two  nations  in  China  cannut 
therefore  be  separated.' 

Following  out  the  same  line  of  thought, 
this  Report  goes  on  to  show  how  tlirectly 
the  United  States  are  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  trade  in  foreign  goods — the 
net  profit  remaining  on  England  not  being 
approximately  more  than  one-third  of  the 
uhimate  cost'  of  the  goods  as  delivered  at 
foreign  markets. 
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'  Whence  it  appears  that  out  of  the  7,000,000Z. 
or  8,000,000Z.  worth  of  goods  now  annually  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  China,  the  sum  of 
2,500,000^.  is  retained  in  England  to  pay  spin- 
ners, weavers,  packers,  shippers,  carriers,  and 
numerous  other  classes  of  persons  incidentally 
employed  about  the  making  up  and  exporting 
of  the  goods.  Of  the  5,000,000/.  that  remains, 
the  larger  proportion  goes  to  other  countries, 
chiefly  the  United  States,  in  payment  for  raw 
cotton." 

The  exact  nature  and  amount  of  our  direct 
trade  witli  China  from  and  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  subsidiary  but  very  important 
commerce  existing  between  India  aild  China 
on  British  account,  are  all  easily  determined 
from  official  sources,  and  are  contained  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Statement  showing  the  Value  of  the  Direct 
Import  and  Export  Trade  toith  China  of 
Great  Britain  dnd  all  her  Dependencies^  and 
its  relation  to  that  of  all  other  countries 
during  the  Year  1868. 
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A  despatch  from  Sir  R.  Alcock  states 
that  of  the  total  foreign  shipping  employed 
more  than  half  was  under  the  British  flag, 
7,165  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  3,332,092 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  13,504  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  6,385,771.* 


*  The  proportion  to  the  total  shipping  employ- 
ed by  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  foreign  trade 
stands  thus,  in  round  nimibers, — one-third  of 
sliips,  one-eighth  of  tonnage.  Tlie  steady  increase 
of  British  trade  with  China  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, which  were  reprinted  in  this  country  and 
presented  to  Parliament  last  year,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  import  of  grey  shirtings  and 


•  Here,  then,  we  have  the  net  results  of  our 
trade  with  China  up  to  the  end  of  1868,  and 
although  the  official  returns  of  1869  are  not 
yet  published,  enough  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  material  altera- 
tion. The  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
Dependencies  with  China  is  both  a  large, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  increasing  trade. 
It  employs  a  vast  capital,  and  gives  profita- 
ble employment  to  7,165  ships  under  the 
British  flag,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,332,092 
tons,  a  proportion  which  would  still  further 
increase,  it  appears,  if  one  or  more  ports  of 
registry  "in  China  for  British  ships,  and  a  law 
of  partnership  with  limited  liability,  were 
provided  by  the  legislature.  The  w^ant  of 
these,  it  is  reported,  throws  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  steamer  traffic  and  carrying  trade  on 
the  Yangtsze  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
where  it  is  conducted  under  the  American 
flag  chiefly,  to  our  loss  and  injury. 

In  the  indirect  distribution  of  foreign 
goods  constituting  a  portion  of  the  coasting 
trade,  and  chiefly  carried  on  in  steamers,  we 
are  told,  '  all  nationalities  are  engaged,  but 
chiefly  Americans  and  British  ;  and  the 
goods  are  no  longer  distinguished  as  British 
and  those  of  other  nationalities.'  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the 
the  exact  proportions  of  British  goods,  or 
strictly  British  trade,  may  be  in  this  coasting- 
trade;  just  as  from  the  want  of  all  returns 
in  the  free  port  of  Hong  Kong,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy the  Foreign  from  the  British  imports. 
In  these  particulars  we  must  be  content  with 
approximate  estimates. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  ac- 
tual importance  of  this  trade  with  China, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
British  and  Indian  revenue  derived  from  it, 
qnd  the  proportion  both  the  trade  and  the 
contribution  to  revenue  bears  to  the  whole 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  the  last  year's  Revenue  Returns, 
the  duty  levied  on  tea  at  the  rate  of  Qd.  per  lb. 
produces  a  contribution  of  2,643,226/.  to- 
wards the  whole  revenue  of  21,529,000Z. 
raised  by  the  Customs.  Until  the  year  1866, 
when  liie  duty  was  reduced  from  Is.  to  Qd., 
the  revenue  was  more  than  double  this 
amount.  By  the  Indian  Returns,  we  find 
the  revenue  from  opium,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  is  exported  for  Chinese  consumption, 
estimated  at  an  average  of  from  six  to  seven 
millions  sterling  net.  The  Malwa  opium 
from  the  territories  of  the  native  princes  of 
Central  India,  constituting  about  one-half  of 

T-cloths  (articles  of  purely  British  manufacture) 
had  risen  respectively  from  2,39S,410  pieces  and 
730,604  pieces  in  1867,  to  4,708,151  pieces  and 
3,049,521  pieces  in  1808. 
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the  Avhole  quantity  exported,  and  averaging 
therefore  some  40,000  chests,  pays  600  ru- 
pees a  chest  to  the  Indian  Government,  and 
has  paid  as  much  as  YOO  at  no  distant  period. 
The  proportion  our  trade  in  Britisli  manu- 
factured goods  to  China  bears  to  our  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  is  insignificant 
if  compared  with  that  whicli  we  carry  on 
with  the  United  States,  France,  (jermany,  or 
India.  Out  of  an  export  of  some  100,000,- 
000/.  manufactured  goods,  China  does  not 
yet  take  7,000,000/.  Sir  Rutherford  Al- 
cock,  in  tlie  despatch  forwarding  these  re- 
turns, remarks,  however,  that  it  would  he 
a  mistake  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  trade 
to  the  British  Empire  by  limiting  the  view 
to  such  figures,  or  to  accept  the  existing 
amount  as  a  true  indication  of  its  prospec- 
tive value.     He  says : — 


'It  is  a  trade  with  a  constant  tendency  to  in- 
crease, and  as  the  Delegates  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  clearly  show,  at  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  3,500,000/.  in  British  manufactured 
goods  alone.  ...  As  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  our  looms  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry generally,  China  ranks  very  low.  Its 
people  are  but  poor  consumers  comparatively  ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  could  very 
well  dispense  with  their  aid.  But  under  other 
auspices  and  more  favourable  conditions,  nei- 
ther of  which  seem  altogether  hopeless,  the 
Chinese  Empire  might  within  the  next  twenty 
years  otfer  a  vast  field  of  commercial  activity, 
and  would  soon  lead  to  a  consumption  of  manu- 
factured goods  ten  times  as  large  as  any  at 
present  existing.  We  cannot  wisely  confine 
our  views  therefore  to  the  present,  and  ought 
not,  by  a  short-sighted  economy  or  any  mistaken 
policy,  to  risk  all  that  is  prospective.' 

These  arguments  well  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  who  take  interest  in  our 
commerce  with  other  countries  and  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  countries,  and  the  markets 
they  supply,  on  our  industrial  centres  with 
a  capacity  for  production,  which  seems  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

We  have  now  all  the  data  before  us,  and 
the  results  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up. 
The  export  trade  from  China  to  the  United 
Kingdom  chiefly  consists  of  tea  and  silk,  and 
the  first"  alone  contributes  one-seventh  of  our 
customs  revenue.  Silk,  although  it  does  not 
contribute,  to  the  revenue,  is  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  our  prosperity.  Take  away 
the  50,000  bales  received  from  China,  and 
keeping  in  view  the  constant  liability  to  dis- 
ease in  the  French  and  Italian  worms,  and 
the  failure  of  crops  in  Europe,  such  a  loss 
would  go  far  to  ruin  a  great  industry.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
and  the  consuls  and  merchants  in  communi- 
cation with  him  on  the  subject,  that  the  trade 
in   cottons  and  woollens  from  our  looms  is 


susceptible  of  an  almost  unlimited  extension. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  this  end  than  a 
better  understanding  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  secure  certain  adminis- 
trative reforms  to  facilitate  the  transit  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  interior.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  the  merchants  in  their  memo- 
rials had  limited  their  demands  and  con- 
centrated all  their  efforts  uj)on  this  one  great 
desideratum.  Increased  facilities  of  trans-* 
port  and  communication,  such  as  steam  and 
telegraphic  lines  might  supply,  appear  to  be 
the  chief  agencies  required  for  the  extension 
of  trade.  Even  these  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible of  attainment  if  obstacles  of  our 
own  creation — that  is  of  foreign  parentage 
— were  removed.  But  time  and  patience 
both  will  be  necessary.  Such  great  innova- 
tions involve  many  considerations  econo- 
mical and  political  as  well  as  international. 
Difficulties  there  may  also  be,  no  doubt,  aris- 
ing from  the  indisposition  of  the  Chinese 
Government  as  at  present  constituted  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  course  of  innovation 
which  would  create  a  violent  opposition  in 
the  country  and  might  very  easily,  if  it  did 
not  lead  to  a  revolution,  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ministers  proposing  it  in  the 
Great  Council.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin,  it  was  hoped,  might  have  led 
the  way  to  important  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  the  circumstances  were  anything 
but  propitious,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  What  the  diffi- 
culties are  in  the  way  of  successful  negotia- 
tions, and  to  what  causes  may  rightly  be 
attributed  not  only  these  but  the  dangers 
which  continually  menace  a  rapture  of 
friendly  relations,  and  render  life  and  pro- 
perty insecure  even  at  the  treaty  ports,  are 
all  matters  of  more  immediate  interest  and 
importance;  and  to  these  we  will  now  turn, 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  a 
subject  which  hitherto  has  been  nmch  ob- 
scured by  conflicting  opinions. 

The  foregoing  statistics  furnish  conclusive! 
evidence  that  the  trade  with  China  is  both 
large  and  increasing.  It  helps,  moreover,  to 
maintain  steam  communication  throiighout 
the  East,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  lucrative 
freights  which  attend  it,  and  materially  as- 
sists to  place  eastern  commerce  in  British 
hands.  In  the  facility  and  Cheapness  with 
which  English  capital  is  worked,  is  probably 
to  be  found  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
make  the  British  Isles  the  largest  store-house 
in  the  world,  and  an  important  element  of 
those  conditions  as  regards  the  purchase  of 
produce  in  China,  is  the  profit  in  exchanges 
which  the  intermediate  traific  between  India 
and  China  creates.  If  the  opium  traile  were  to 
cease,  we  should  have  to  provide  11, 000,000/. 
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to  pay  in  part  for  tea  and  silk  exported  from 
China,  not,  as  now,  by  means  of  a  British 
product  forwarded  in  national  vessels,  but 
by  means  of  bullion  purchased  in  the  Ame- 
rican States,  and  transmitted  across  the  Pa- 
cific. An  important  link  which  binds  East- 
ern trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
broken,  and  another  would  be  forged  in  the 
.  chain  which  is  '  soon  firmly  to  connect 
China  with  the  United  States.'  Although 
this  expression  was  used  by  a  Shanghai  mer- 
chant in  defence  of  the  opium  trade,  it  is 
not  less  applicable  to  the  trade  generally 
and  its  bearing  on  Imperial  interests.  The 
encouragement  and  protaction  of  such  a 
trade  therefore  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  Merely  local  or 
temporary  interests  must  give  way  to  those 
which  are  imperial  and  permanent ;  and  it 
must  be  the, policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment carefully  to  guard  the  latter,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  either  overridden  or  prejudiced 
by  the  former.  In  this  opinion  we  are  glad 
to  be  supported  by  the  Macclesfield  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  their  answer  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  respecting  the  recent  Con- 
vention, their  secretary  is  directed  to  say, 
'  Sir  R.  Alcock  in  his  memorandum  narrows 
his  views  to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
limits  of  a  small  body  of  European  mer- 
chants located  at  the  open  ports  in  China, 
while  the  Chamber  heartily  concurs  in  the 
opinion  of  leading  modern  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  who  declare  that  all  commercial 
treaties  and^  conventions  should  be  viewed 
from  a  stand-point  as  wide  as  possible.' 
The  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  regards  Sir 
R.  Alcock's  views  does  not  concern  us  here. 
Many  of  his  despatches,  however,  refute  the 
assumption  that  he  has  ever  held  such  '  nar- 
row views,'  and  advocate  a  directly  opposite 
course.  We  merely  quote  the  passage  as  in- 
dicating the  scope  of  any  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  affecting  our  relations  and  posi- 
tion in  Chma,  and  the  spirit  in  which  these 
should  be  examined.  We  congratulate  the 
Chamber  on  the  breadth  and  liberality  of 
their  principles,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  them  we  propose  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  this  article  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  any  mutually  bene- 
ficial intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  constitut- 
ed as  the  Em^jire  is,  and  the  nation  being 
what  it  is,  and  not  what  we  could  wish  it  to 
be,  or  what  the  '  small  body  of  European  mer- 
chants located  at  the  open  ports  in  China' 
may  think  we  might  make  it  with  a  strong 
hand.  Trade,  its  hindrances,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  commercial  progress  in  China, 
come  first  in  order  of  impoi'tance,  because 
for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  com- 
merce alone  we  have  been  led  to  make  trea- 


ties with  China.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  any  material  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  our  intercourse,  and  the  natui'e  and 
causes  of  the  dangers  so  incessantly  menac- 
ing our  position  and  the  interests  of  our  com- 
merce, form  a  part  of  the  same  subject. 

Of  trade  and  its  hindrances,  thanks  to  the 
attempted  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
the  public  has  heard  from  the  merchants 
themselves  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  and  from  Ministers 
and  Consuls  in  China,  enough  to  remove  all 
ignorance  of  the  main  facts.  Much  has  been 
made  of  these  hindrances  in  the  'Memorials' 
of  the  several  mercantile  communities  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  located  in  China. 
They  are  numerous,  no  doubt,  and  some  at 
least  might  be  removed  at  once,  if  the  Chi- 
nese^Government  were  more  favourably  dis- 
posed and  could  be  induced  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps.  But  others  are,  to  all  appear- 
ance, irremediable  while  the  country  remains 
in  its  present  state — torn  by  insurrections, 
miserably  misgoverned,  and  with  an  admi- 
nistration so  thoroughly  corrupt  and  inca- 
pable that  nothing  good  can  be  hoped  from 
it.  AVhat  these  hindrances  are  we  have  seen 
nowhere  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Delegates  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  went  up  the  Yangtze  to  ex- 
plore the  upper  waters  of  that  river  with  an 
expedition  set  on  foot  by  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nister. And  it  is  the  more  acceptable  as, 
coming  from  the  merchants,  we  are  sure  it 
embodies  opinions  and  views  which  the  local 
communities  will  not  dispute. 

In  the  .section  headed  '  Hindrances  to 
Trade '  the  Delegates  say — 

'  There  are  certain  obvious  hindrances  to  the 
development  of  this  trade,  mostly  tending  to 
enhance  the  cost  of  goods,  the  removal  of 
which,  if  practicable,  would  be  worthy  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Chamber.  These  are  the  high 
rates  of  freight  prevailing  between  Hankow 
and  Chungking,  the  high  rates  of  inland  duty  ; 
also  the  length  of  time  required,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  route.' 

Although  this  has  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  the  trade  of  the  district  watered  by 
the  Upper  Yangtze,  the  same  broad  view  is 
repeated  without  this  limitation  in  another 
section  headed  '  Conditions  of  Development,' 
&c. : — 

'  Much  stress  has  justly  been  laid  on  the  ob- 
structions opposed  to  trade  by  the  exactior.s  of 
the  mandarins.  But  that  i  <  only  one  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  of  foreign  goods  in  China. 
A  greater  one  is  the  passive  and  unconscious 
resistance  of  a  people  of  stagnant  ideas,  of  very 
limited  enterprise,  and  possessing  only  primi- 
tive means  of  intercommunication.  They  will 
not  advance  towards  foreigners  to  seek  their 
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trade,  until  foreigners  have  pressed  it  on  them. 
They  will  never  themselves  improve  their 
means  of  transport,  nor  develop  new  wants 
like  progressive  nations.  Foreigners  must 
provide  the  means  of  bringing  dift'erent  parts 
of  the  empire  into  close  communication,  and 
they  must  also  to  a  certain  extent  create  the 
wants  which  they  wish  to  supply  by  offering 
their  goods  and  "  introducing  "  them  to  their 
customers.' 

In  a  previous  passage  the  same  writers 
show  that  if  they  take  this  moderate  and 
rational  view  of  the  amount  of  injury  done 
to  trade  by  the  irregularities  and  exactions 
of  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  farmers 
of  inland  taxes,  it  is  not  from  any  liikewarm- 
ness  or  apatliy.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
vigorous  advocates  of  progress.  '  Commerce,' 
they  say,  '  everywhere  requires  to  be  ener- 
getically "  pushed  "  to  be  successful ;  and 
this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  trade  in  foreign 
manufactures  in  China.'  They  explain 
further  what  they  mean  by  being  '  pushed ;' 
viz. : — 

'When  new  porta  are  opened  new  depots 
are  established,  whence  new  markets  can  be 
easily  reached,  and  new  circles  of  customers 
made  acquainted  with  foreign  commodities. 
When  swift  steamers  are  placed  on  great  water 
routes  the  native  merchants  can,  and  do  make 
as  many  voyages,  and  transact  as  much  busi- 
ness, in  a  year  as  they  formerly  did  in  a  decade. 
This  stimul  ites  the  flow  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures to  the  consuming  localities  in  the  interior. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  of  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  originating  any  such  improvement,  they 
are  very  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it  when 
provided  for  them.  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  all  on  the  side  of  foreigners,  and  the  onus  of 
every  forward  movement  in  commerce  must 
necessarily  rest  on  them.'    * 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is 
only  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical question  of  how  these  various  reforms 
and  innovations  are  to  be  effected,  that  they 
fall  into  vague  generalities  which  add  noth- 
ing to  our  knov/ledge  and  are  quite  value- 
less in  all  other  respects, 

'  How  to  extend  beneficent,  in  other  words 
commercial,  measures  in  China  without  the 
cumbrous  and  whollj^  unnecessary  intervention 
of  war  with  the  despotic  class,  is  a  problem 
which  need  not  baffle  the  philanthropic  states- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  their  philan- 
thropy be  guided  by  an  intelligent  interpreta- 
tion of  facts.' 

The  problem  nevertheless  does  seem  to 
baffle  a  great  many  statesmen  and  successive 
Governments  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  them  all,  one  would  think,  if  it  were 
so  easy  of  solution  as  the  Delegates  assume, 
some  might  have  been  found  capable  of  '  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of   facts.'     In  dc- 
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fault  of  this  we  natundly  look  to  the  more 
capable  merchants  to  give  their  country  the 
benefit  of  such  interpretation  to  guide  our 
statesmen — philanthropic  or  otherwise.  We 
look  in  vain,  however,  for  such  invaluable 
aid.  We  know,  indeed,  tliat  while  in  words 
they  deprecate  '  the  cumbrous  intervention 
of  war  with  the  despotic — that  is,  the  ruling 
class  of  China,'  they  constantly  advocate  a 
policy  of  interference  and  measures  of  coer- 
cion— which  may  or  may  not  mean  war, 
according  as  this  same  'despotic  class'  mav 
be  disposed  to  resist  such  measuies,  and  re- 
fuse submission  unless  compelled  by  superior 
force.  Therfe  is,  indeed,  a  very  general 
feeling  among  the  mercantile  bodies  located 
in  China  that  the  Chinese  can  be  forced  to 
do  anything  Foreign  Powers  may  with  suffi- 
cient determination  demand,  without  provok- 
ing such  resistance  as  leads  to  war.  And 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  in  a  certain  degree. 
But  even  force  has  its  limits  when  applied 
to  a  government  such  as  China  at  present 
possesses ;  or  the  whole  may  cither  collapse 
or  be  crushed  by  the  process. 

'  Superiority  in  arms,'  as  was  observed  in  an 
article  on  China  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  this  Review,  '  and  the  power  to  impose 
by  superior  force  a  treaty  or  compact  ujjon  a 
nation,  becomes  of  little  use  without  a  central 
authority — a  government  with  which  to  treat, 
and  one  capable  of  binding  the  nation  by  its 
acts.  The  worst  danger  with  which  European 
Powers  have  been  menaced  of  late  years,  both 
in  China  and  Japan,  has  been  that  of  anarchy 
in  these  countries — a  process  of  disorganisation 
and  disintegration  pushed  to  an  extent  that 
would  deprive  treaty  Powers  of  all  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  their  subjects,  or  means  of 
holding  one  central  authority  responsible  for 
serious  infractions  of  treaties.' 

This  wliich  was  true  then  is  equally  so 
now,  nor  is  it  in  the  interest  of  trade,  and 
still  less  of  merchants  located  in  CJiina,  that 
the  fact  should  be  overlooked.  Tlie  main 
grievance  of  the  merchants,  and  the  only 
one  that  has  any  broad  foundation,  lies  in 
irregular  and  excessive  inland  taxation, 
which  for  goods  in  transit  it  was  attempted 
to  limit  to  a  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
or  half  the  import  and  export  dues.  We 
say  attempted.  For  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  tried  and  faileil 
to  effect  this  end.  Lord  Elgin,  who  followed 
in  1858  with  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsiii,  aided 
by  all  the  practical  knowledge  and  collective 
wisdom  of  the  mercantile  bodies,  failed 
equally.  We  have  the  authority  of  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  for  the 
fact.  In  their  Memorial  of  December  1869, 
while  speaking  greatly  in  praise  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ticn-tsiu  they  say,  '  Where  tliese 
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arrangements  have  conspicuously  failed  Las 
been  in  the  question  of  inland  dues.'  Ac- 
cord ing  to  the  same  authority,  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  in  the  Convention  entered  into 
before  he  left  Peking,  also  failed ;  thus  add- 
ing a  third  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  Inland  dues.  It  seems  clear 
that  all  the  negotiations  have  failed,  as  all  in 
future  will  likewise  fail,  unless  the  leading 
conditions  be  changed,  from  a  very  obvious 
cause ;  the  Ministers  already  cited  have  at- 
tempted what  is  plainly  an  impossibility — 
to  alter  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  a  vast 
Eastern  empire  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners, 
and  their  trade ;  and  to  make  exemptions 
even  in  Chinese  produce  in  transit  from  one 
province  to  another  for  Chinese  consump- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  foreign  owner  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  native  merchant  and  his  trade. 
If  it  were  more  just  and  equitable,  it  would  be 
not  the  less  impolitic  and  impracticable.  Im- 
politic, because  the  distinction  between  the 
native  and  the  foreign  dealer  is  invidious ;  im- 
practicable, because  all  the  interests,  preju- 
dices, and  established  customs  of  both  officials 
and  traders  are  opposed  to  success ; — and 
lastly  because  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
stipulations  made  in  the  treaties  would 
require  honesty  and  order  and  regularity 
where  there  is  nothing  but  corruption,  ir- 
regularity, and  peculation.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  from  the  merchants  in  China  of 
the  solemn  obligations  of  treaties  and  their 
indefeasible  right  to  exact  rigorous  execution 
in  letter  and  spirit  of  all  their  stipulations — 
even  in  those  like  the  above  which  are  de- 
monstrably inapplicable  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  and  more  or  less  impractic- 
able. If  existing  treaties  had  not  been  en- 
tirely framed  by  foreigners  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  Chinese  administration,  capa- 
bilities, and  requirements, — and  imposed  by 
fo-i'ce  upon  the  nation  as  the  price  of  peace, 
it  would  still  be  absurd  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage. The  Chinese,  without  putting  for- 
ward the  plea  lately  advanced  by  a  great 
Western  State  that  treaties  imposed  by  force 
carry  a  doubtful  obligatory  power,  if  the 
terms  are  injurious, — may  boldly  say  that  no 
nation  can  be  held  bound  to  perform  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  we  require  of  them  what 
is  beyond  their  power  to  secure.  If  a  reme- 
dy is  to  be  found  for  the  well-ascertained 
failures  and  abuses  of  administration  which 
exist  in  China,  it  must  be  sought  in  a  larger 
and  more  reasonable  spirit,"  having  some 
regard  to  possibilities  as  well  as  to  rights. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  said  of 
imperious  demands  emanating  from  the 
merchants  for  the  instant  adoption  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphy — for  the  working  of 
mines  by  foreign  skill  and  machinery — for 


inland  residence,  and  a  right  of  acquiring 
real  property  and  houses  in  the  interior,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  extra-territoriahty  at- 
taching to  them  and  their  foreign  owners — 
for  steam  navigation  through  the  inland 
waters,  &c.  ;  all  calculated  to  afford,  it  may 
be,  great  facilities  for  trade,  and  very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  Chinese  interests.  But 
suppose  the  Chinese  Rulers  do  not  see  the 
opportunity  of  such  sweeping  changes  or  the 
necessity  for  foreign  innovations, — doubt 
their  expediency,  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
adopting  any  of  them,  with  due  regard  for 
the  stability  of  government  and  the  mam- 
tenance  of  order  ? — This  is  in  effect  what 
they  do  affirm.  Are  we  to  deny  the  Chinese 
any  voice  in  matters  such  as  these  affecting 
the  welfare  and  destiny,  it  may  be,  of  the 
whole  nation,  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
in  number  ?  Or  will  the  British  nation  feel 
justified  in  going  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  an  Eastern  race  to  be  civilised 
after  our  Western  methods — and  forthwith 
to  lay  down  railroads  and  telegraphic  lines, 
that  our  merchants  may  find  readier  means 
of  access  and  transport  for  goods  to  their 
customers  in  the  interior  ?  If  not,  we  can- 
not see  the  practical  end  to  be  served  by  all 
the  angry  declamation  we  hear  about  a  '  mild 
diplomacy,'  and  the  necessity  of  a  '  vigorous 
policy,'  assuming  our  right  to  impose  such 
conditions  upon  the  Chinese.  It  may  be 
that  the  opposition  to  all  these  modern  in- 
novations comes,  as  alleged  by  the  merchants, 
from  the  mandarins  exclusively,  the  official 
and  educated  classes  comprised  in  the  cate- 
gory of  literati  and  gentry  as  well  as  manda- 
rins. We  believe  it  does.  There  is  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  were  these  classes 
otherwise  disposed  than  they  are — less 
ignorant  of  the  value  and  claims  of  Western 
civilisation,  less  bigoted  in  their  admiration 
for  Confucius  and  the  wisdom  of  antedi- 
luvian ancestors,  and  less  hostile  in  spirit  to 
all  that  is  foreign — from  missionaries  to 
opium — from  treaty  powers  to  treaty  subjects 
and  their  rights  as  well  as  their  pretensions, 
— railroads  and  telegraphic  lines  might  be 
laid  down  to-morrow,  for  any  opposition 
that  would  be  offered  spontaneously  by  the 
people.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from 
this  ?  Are  we  to  thrust  aside  the  whole  of 
the  educated  and  ruling  classes  and  leave 
the  government  of  the  country  to  take  care 
of  itself,  while  we  proceed  to  lay  down  our 
rails  and  telegraphic  lines  ?  Or  shall  we  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  to  compel  the  '  obstructive 
mandarins'  with  their  allies,  the  literati  and 
!*entry,  the  only  recognised  authorities  in 
China,  to  execute  the  work  themselves  and 
carry  out  our  projects?     We  have  already 
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pointed  out  one  great  obstacle  to  tbc  success 
of  any  such  schemes  in  the  possible  dissolu- 
tion of  the  only  visible  embodiment  of  a 
central  Power  or  Government  and  the  con- 
sequent anarchy  and  disintegration.  We 
might  succeed  in  the  first,  if  prepared  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  China,  and  its 
partition  among  Western  Powers.  We 
should  certainly  fail  in  the  second.  And  it 
is  very  certain  no  British  Government  will 
ever  feel  justified  in  undertaking  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  even  if  the  nation  were 
convinced  that  so  only  could  they  save  their 
trade  with  China  from  extinction.  It  is 
idle  to  waste  time  therefore  in  going  over 
all  the  irrational  proposals  emanating  from 
the  open  ports  in  China  for  the  compression 
or  expansion  of  China  into  a  mould  that 
would  meet  their  views  or  further  their  inte- 
rests. 

Time  will  be  better  employed  in  consider- 
ing within  what  limits,  and  by  what  means, 
material  progress  may  be  made.  More  es- 
pecially does  it  behove  us  to  ascertain  with- 
out more  delay  the  true  nature  and  source 
of  the  dangers  so  constantly  reappearing 
and  menacing  our  position,  and  with  it  all 
our  interests  in  China.  To  many,  we  doubt 
not,  what  we  are  now  going  to  say  may 
seem  paradoxical  and  utterly  improbable  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  Nevertheless,  we  say  it 
with  entire  conviction  of  its  truth.  The 
main  obstacles  to  any  material  improvement 
in  China  come  from  without,  and  not  from 
within.  It  is  the  foreigner,  not  the  native, 
who  creates  the  chief  difficulty.  And  it  is 
the  foreign  element,  equally,  that  makes  the 
danger  of  all  such  innovations  as  are  most 
essential  to  progress.  We  say  the  foreigner, 
and  he  is  not  of  one  class  or  nation.  It  will 
be  found  that  ^lerchants,  missionaries,  and 
governments  all  supply  their  quotas,  and  all 
bring  their  contributions.  They  all  help  to 
fill"  up  the  witches'  cauldron,  the  overflow  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  such  murderous  out- 
rages as  Tieu-tsin  so  lately  witnessed.  If  we 
would  understand  in  what  direction  to  look 
for  a  cure  for  such  evils,  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain whence  they  come.  What  are  the  true 
causes  of  such  hostile  feeling  and  active 
hatred  between  the  two  races  ?  We  may 
pass  over  all  minor  distinctions  of  nationality 
within  the  larger  divisions  of  Asiatic  and 
European.  The  Chinese  very  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  make  any  distinction,  and  for 
once  we  may  with  advantage  follow  their 
example. 

Who  has  not  felt  something  of  antipathy 
or  distrust  at  the  first  contact  with  a  stranger? 
a  half-conscious  feeling  for  which  no  ade- 
quate cause  can  be  assigned  ?  This  exactly 
describes  the  state  of  Chinese  feeling  with 


respect  to  all  of  foreign  race.  ]\Iere  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  will  account  for  much. 
Traditions  of  hatred  or  wrong  and  injustice 
also  have  their  influence.  As  may  rival  in- 
terests and  conflicting  opinions  in  matters 
great  or  small ; — a  dogma  or  a  creed  will 
answer  the  end  very  fully.  But  there  is 
something  else  behind.  There  is  a  real 
antagonism  between  the  two  races,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  it  is  in 
part  instinctive.  The  mass  of  the  population 
is  further  worked  upon  by  superstition — the 
memory  of  past  wars — the  sinister  sugges- 
tions and  promptings  of  the  ruling  classes — 
their  literati  and  gentry.  The  mandarins,  as 
a  class,  have  a  perfectly  unmistakeable,  and 
for  the  most  part  unqualified  hatred  of  the 
whole  foreign  race.  Many,  no  doubt,  if 
pressed,  would  give  more  or  less  plausible 
reasons  for  it.  We  are  aggressive  and  do- 
mineering, given  to  command  and  prone  to 
use  force  to  accomplish  our  ends,  or  secure 
attention  to  our  behests.  We  are  illiterate 
and  barbarous.  We  never  read  Confucius 
and  know  nothing  of  the  '  Rites ' —  are 
totally  and  lamentably  wanting  in  any  con- 
ception of  '  TaouU ' — of  the  '  eternal  verities ' 
and  the  fitness  of  things,  as  Carl  vie  would 
interpret  it.  We  cat  our  food  with  murder- 
ous weapons,  and  ridiculously  fail  in  the  use 
of  chopsticks.  We  begin  our  books  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  write  equally  perversely  and 
ignorantly  from  left  to  right  and  across  the 
page,  instead  of  from'top  to  bottom.  We 
are  violent  in  temper  and  carry  the  same 
violence  into  all  our  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments. We  dance  promiscuously  and  in 
public  with  our  women,  who  are  only  half- 
dressed,  according  to  Chinese  notions  of 
modesty.  In  fine,  there  is  no  end  to  our 
violations  of  decorum  and  ignorance  of 
right.  But  to  the  mandarins — the  officials 
high  and  low — we  are  the  incarnation  of  all 
abominations.  We  are  subversive  and  revo- 
lutionary. Our  trade  and  our  goods  are  » 
perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  danger  to 
them.  Where  these  penetrate,  ideas  follow, 
and  these  are  all  destructive  and  odious. 
We  teach  disrespect  to  the  mandarin  autho- 
rity, have  no  respect  for  the  Emperor  or  the 
Drao-on,  and  preach  sedition.  Our  missiona- 
ries go  about  like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
They  steal  the  hearts  of  the  children  for 
philters  and  foul  rites  of  necromancy. 
They  turn  the  people  away  from  all  lawful 
authorities,  and  get  possession  of  their  pago- 
das. They  entirely  upset  the  established 
order  of  things,  threatening  the  downfall  of 
the  whole  JlmiTire.  '  Shall  we  let  them  into 
our  inner  land  with  new  inventions,  their 
rails  and  their  wires,  violating  the  Fungshui, 
outra'Tino-  the  spirits  of  air  and  earth  and 
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water,  deranging  all  the  geomantic  influences 
of  our  hills  and  valleys,  insulting  the  manes 
of  our  ancestors, — and  involve  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  our  country  in  a  common 
ruin  ? '  Behind  all  these  reasons, — and  ten 
thousand  more  which  they  can  give  when 
their  tongues  are  loosened,  there  lies,  we  are 
satisfied,  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
may  mislead  them  to  their  peril,  but  is  not 
the  less  operative.  Many/eeZ  there  is  danger, 
to  them  and  to  theirs, — to  their  class  as 
a  governing  body,  wherever  the  foreigner 
makes  good  his  footing,  or  is  allowed  to  set 
himself  down.  And  for  this  to  change, 
you  must  change  both  the  Chinaman  and 
the  Chinese  mandarin  into  something  quite 
different  from  what  they  are. 

When   we  read  then,  as  we  have   often 
done  lately,  all  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
newspapers  and  their  correspondents  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  hatred  or  hostile  feeling 
to  the  foreigner  among  the  population — any 
organised  plans  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
country,  or  his  extermination — it  seems  to 
us  the  truth  is  not  far  to  seek.     With  such 
a  fund  of  instinctive  dislike  in  all  classes, 
and  of  more  active  elements  of  hostility  con- 
stantly working  in  the  breasts  of  the  whole 
mandarin    and    educated    class — intimately 
connected  and  blended  as  these  are  by  asso- 
ciation,   community    of    feelings,    interests, 
;and   all  the  other  ties  which  unite   classes 
moving  in  the  same  circle — is  it  not  plain, 
.that  so  much  '  latent  heat '  as  they  are  cal- 
.culated  to  generate,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  peren- 
nial source  of  danger  ?     With  no  love  for  us 
•anywhere,  and  all  these  combustible  mate- 
rials ever  ready  for  a  conflagration,  a  spark 
is  often  enough  to  produce  an  explosion.    A 
rumour  of  kidnapping — a  placard  denouncing 
the  missionaries  as  stealers  of  children  and 
practisers  of  the  black  art — anything  will  do 
— and  these  are  all  things  actually  believed 
in  by  great  numbers  even  of  the  educated. 
The  danger  is  always  there ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  should  not  be  lost  upon  us. 
In  XiO  one  instance  that  we  can  remember 
have  the  local  authorities  ever  come  to  the 
rescue  of  foreigners  when  their  lives  or  their 
property  were  objects  of  attack.    Never  have 
they  taken  any  eifective  steps  of  prevention, 
though  often  affecting  to  do  so  by  insufficient 
and  delusive  proceedings.    In  most  instances 
there  has  been  ample  warning.     At  Yang- 
chow,  Taiwan,  and  Swatow,  it  is  always  the 
same  story.     At  Tien-tsin,  Avhere  the  culmi- 
nating horror  was  perpetrated,  there  was  an 
Imperial    Commissioner    of    the    Northern 
Ports  resident — a  high  oflicer,  with  a  dock- 
yard and  arsenal  under  his  charge,  and  a 
large   force    of   disciplined   troops.      There 
were  local  authorities  and  subordinate  oflS- 


cials  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
order.  Not  one  of  these  moved  a  finger  on 
the  day  of  execution  ;  and  many  days  pre- 
viously, while  death  and  murder  were  visibly 
approaching  their  victims,  the  only  pretence 
of  rescue  or  intervention  made  by  the  Che- 
hien  (the  local  magistrate)  was  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  for  which  he  deserved  to  have 
been  hanged  on  the  spot,  tending  to  confirm 
the  wretched  populace  in  their  delusions  as 
to  the  foul  conduct  attributed  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, instead  of  boldly  denouncing  the 
authors  of  such  slanders,  and  emphatically 
declaring  their  falsehood.  It  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
which  has  already  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  foreigners  in  the  country,  name- 
ly, that  there  was  a  deliberate  design  to 
murder  the  unfortunate  people — men  and 
women, — whose  whole  life  was  one  sacrifice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lieathen  race  among 
whom  they  had  voluntarily  cast  their  lot ; 
and  there  was  no  authority  on  the  spot,  from 
Chunghow  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  Ting- 
chais  or  police-runners,  who  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  design.  Why  did  they  not 
prevent  its  execution  then  ?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Either  they  would  not  from 
fear  or  other  motive,  which  is  our  "belief ;  or 
they  had  not  the  means  and  could  not,  and 
that  no  one  on  the  spot  believed.  We  are 
told  that  the  case  presented  many  difficul- 
ties :  that  the  Chinese  Government  believed 
that  the  Tientsinese  had  a  bond-fide  ground 
of  suspicion  or  exasperation  against  the  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  were  consequently  disposed 
to  deal  mildly  with  the  off"ence.  Again,  so 
far  as  the  mandarins  accused  are  concerned, 
although  our  presumptions  were  strong,  our 
evidence  would  have  be^n  worth  little  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  anyone  but  the 
magistrate.  Against  the  Prefect  and  the 
ex-rebel  and  General  Chen-kwo-jui  there  was 
only  the  testimony  of  common  fame,  but  not 
such  evidence  as  would  secure  conviction  in 
an  Enghsh  court.  All  which  may  be  more 
or  less  true.  But  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  culpability  of  these  man- 
darins, inasmuch  as  if  they  did  not  foster  the 
ill-feeling  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In 
that  sense,  therefore,  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered may  justly  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  by  far  the  gravest  cause  of  anxiety. 
Of  all  the  dangers  which  menace  our  posi- 
tion in  China,  and  the  difiiiculties  which 
surround  the  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Powers,  there  are  none  to  be  compared  iu 
gravity  or  in  urgency  with  those  created  by 
the  Missionary  question.  Many  others  exist, 
as  we  have  seen.  If  there  were  no  mission- 
aries *in  China,  the  merchants  would  bring 
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their  shave  of  uiscord  and  elements  of  dan- 
ger. The  importation  of  opium  and  the 
exportation  of"  Coolies,  -with  the  frightful 
abuses  of  kidnapping,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  'middle-passage'  re-enacted  in  the  emi- 
grant ships — the  smuggling  between  Hong- 
kong and  the  mainland — these,  and  many 
other  griefs  of  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
people,  would  make  trouble.  Merchants 
and  trade  existing,  the  necessity  of  political 
relations  follows.  In  their  train  come  other 
dangers  and  causes  of  hostility,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  officials  of  the  pro\'inces 
and  the  governing  powers  at  Peking,  the 
latter  in  contact  with  foreign  Ministers,  as 
the  former  are  with  consuls  at  the  ports. 
If  these  are  more  limited  in  number  than 
the  causes  connected  with  merchants  and 
missionaries,  they  are  still  very  influential, 
and  all  the  more  important  that  they  act 
near  to  the  fountain-source  of  all  authority 
and  influence  in  China.  No  doubt  the  sort 
of  tutelage  in  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  held  through  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
(The  Foreign  Office  of  China),  at  the  head 
of  which  is  placed  Prince  Kung,  a  brother 
of  the  late  and  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Emperor,  must  be  deeply  irritating  and 
galling  to  Chinese  pride.  The  frequent  re- 
clamations which  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Powers  are  compelled  to  make,  and  the  in- 
sistance  necessary  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
justice  or  redress  through  the  Central 
Government,'  when  any  wrong  or  violation 
of  treaty  has  been  committed,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  distasteful  to  the  Prince  and 
his  colleagues.  And  yet  as  aftairs  are  con- 
ducted in  the  provinces  and  with  five  or  six 
Legations  at  Peking,  these  trials  must  be 
constant.  Then  there  are  rivalries  and  ex- 
aggerated susceptibilities  among  Foreign 
Powers,  which  also  have  to  be  met,  and 
appeased  if  possible,  even  though  the  price 
be  some  unreasonable  concession  of  lucra- 
tive.appointments  in  the  Imperial  customs 
or  elsewhere.  Then  Russia  is  not  a  com- 
fortable neighbour — not  easy  to  entreat,  nor 
altogether  pleasant  in  some  of  its  exigencies. 
Hanging  like  an  avalanche  over  the  North- 
ern and  Western  border,  there  must  always 
seem  a  danger  of  a  sudden  descent,  and  half 
a  province  being  torn  away.  The  greater 
part  of  Manchuria  so  disappeared,  while 
China  was  too  busy  with  the  Taepings,  and 
we  with  the  Crimean  war,  to  take  much 
heed.  The  overland  trade  across  Mongolia 
and  Siberia,  with  border  raids,  and  caravan 
trading  rights,  are  fruitful  sources  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  The  last  affair  we  heard  of 
was  the  emigration  of  3,000  Coreans  across 
their  fi'ontier  into  the  adjoining  territories 
of  the  Amoor,  and  their  reclamation  by  the 


King  of  Corea  from  Russia.  Corea  lies 
very  conveniently  close  to  Sagalicn,  and  on 
the  way  Russia  must  travel  sooner  or  later 
down  the  coast,  to  get  an  unfrozen  harbour 
on  the  Pacific.  If  we  were  in  the  King  of 
Corea's  place,  knowing  what  we  know,  we 
should  let  the  emigrants  stay  where  they 
are;  and  above  all  things  avoid  a  quarrel 
with  our  big  neighbour. 

So  far  as  the  Chinese  Government  is  con- 
cerned— perhaps  more  strictly  speaking,  so 
far  as  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsungli-Yameu 
have  any  voice — they  would  not  willingly 
provoke  war  with  any  foreign  Power.  But 
those  of  their  number  who  have  any  liking 
for  foreign  intercourse  or  any  sympathy 
with  the  objects  and  wishes  of  foreigners — 
subjects  or  Powers — are  very  few.  On  the 
other  side,  the  anti-foreign  party  musters 
very  strong.  How  deep  this  feehng  of 
rancour  and  hatred  is,  may  best  be  conveyed 
in  the  words  employed  by  Mo,  the  senior  gov- 
ernor and  preceptor  of  the  boy  Emperor, 
applying  a  vernacular  saying  among  the 
Chinese  to  express  his  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  foreigner.  '  I  hope  daily,'  he  says  in  con- 
cluding his  memorial  to  the  Emperor  against 
the  institution  of  a  college  for  teaching 
western  science  and  languages — '  I  hope 
daily  to  eat  their  flesh  and  sleep  upon  their 
skins.'  If  this  truly  amiable  desire  should 
be  very  generally  paiticipated  in  by  the 
high  officers  at  Peking  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  we  have  a 
strong  misgiving  on  the  subject,  it  must  be 
evident  that  what  we  call  peace  is  but  an 
armed  truce — to  last  only  so  long  as  those 
who  really  govern  think  it  safer  or  more 
profitable  than  war.  But  recent  information 
leads  us  to  infer  that  there  are  many  now 
about  Peking  and  in  the  palace  who  have 
forgotten  the  victorious  march  of  the  Allies 
on  the  capital ;  and,  duped  by  their  ignor- 
ance and  conceit,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
which  no  European  can  measure,  they  think 
their  progress  in  drill  and  the  possession  of 
arsenals — from  which  European  emplotjh 
have  turned  them  out  some  cannon  and 
gunboats — render  them  a  match  for  any 
single  European  Power.  And  as  we  are 
always  quarrelling  aii<l  flying  at  each  others' 
throats,  as  Prussians  and  French  are  at  this 
moment — they  think  tbere  need  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  us  isolate<l.  Sometimes 
they  may  have  thoughts,  when  very  hard 
driven,  of  securing  an  ally — say  the  United 
States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  be 
the  number  or  extent  of  the  changes  such 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to.  It  woidd  presuppose  of 
course,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the 
rulers  of  China  had  decidedly  made  up  their 
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mind  after  a  certain  experience  in  their 
relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  that — all 
things  considered — one  master  was  prefer- 
able to  many.  It  might  be  awkward,  how- 
ever, for  China  if  she  found  she  had  made 
a  mistake  ;  since  the  union,  like  some  others, 
might  prove  indissoluble  except  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract.  Yet 
more  improbable  things  have  come  to  pass 
within  the  last  century,  and  the  last  few 
years  in  Europe.  No  one  knowing  China 
and  the  present  situation  will  deem  such  a 
combination  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Burlinghame  Mission,  about  which 
so  much  indignation  has  been  wasted 
*  among  the  small  mercantile  bodies  located 
at  the  open  ports,'  was  undoubtedly  an 
effort — it  may  have  been  a  preliminary  effort 
— on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
to  secure  more  consideration  for  their  diffi- 
culties. It  was  a  plea  for  forbearance.  They 
felt  themselves  ridden  hard  by  more  than 
one  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  the  angry 
denunciations  of  the  mercantile  bodies  be- 
fore the  revision,  was  the  last  drop  which 
made  the  cup  of  bitterness  overflow.  If  a 
revision  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  British 
Government  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of 
the  memorialists,  then  the  sooner  they  swal- 
lowed gold  leaf  or  retired  into  private  life — 
the  two  grand  resources  of  Chinese  high 
officers  when  all  hope  is  lost — the  better. 
If  haply  the  last  alternative  should  be  open 
to  them.  Sorely  pressed  by  a  powerful 
national  party,  anti-foreign  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood,  as  Mo  would  declare,  for  them  to 
contemplate  the  concession  of  one-half  of 
the  sweeping  changes  so  urgently  demanded 
by  the  British  merchants  would  simply  be 
to  sign  their  own  death-warrant,  and  the 
certain  ruin  of  all  their  party,  weak  as  it 
Avas  in  numbers  and  only  strong  in  superior 
intelligence. 

It  was  in  this  sense  the  Legations  at 
Peking  were  led  to  believe  the  Burlinghame 
Mission  was  sent  to  urge  upon  all  the  Treaty 
Powers  the  policy  of  leaving  them  alone. 
Mr.  Burlinghame,  it  is  true,  seemed,  as  soon 
as  he  got  among  his  own  people  at  San 
Francisco,  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  by  his  own  sanguine 
hopes  of  great  results  from  the  Mission,  and 
went  far  beyond  its  legitimate  limits.  He 
forgot  all  his  own  experience,  and  repre- 
sented the  Chinese  as  eager  for  progress — 
ready  to  welcome  the  foreigner  and  all  his 
innovations,  and  to  '  plant  the  shining  Cross 
over  every  hill  and  valley.'  If  this  meant 
anything  in  Mr.  Burlinghame's  mouth  be- 
yond what  one  of  his  own  supporters  said 
at  the  dinner-table — '  a  great  flow  of  elo- 
quence meaning  nothing  but  good  feeling ' 


— he  must  have  forgotten  all  he  had  learnt 
during  a  five  years'  residence  at  Peking. 
But,  however  erroneous,  it  was  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead  those  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  China  and  its  people.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  better  served  his  cause — 
the  cause  of  the  Chinese — if  he  had  stated 
the  plain  truth,  and  put  no  gloss  whatever 
on  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  he  had  boldly 
proclaimed  in  every  Court  in  Europe  that 
there  were  statesmen  now  in  power  in  China 
who  believed  progress  in  many  directions, 
if  not  desirable  at  least  inevitable,  and  were 
therefore  willing  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
thought  consistent  with  safety  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  that  they  were  in  a  very  small 
minority,  and  were  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  a  large  and  powerful  party  in 
the  State,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  offi- 
cial class — all  the  educated  portion  of  the 
nation — with  an  unknown  proportion  of  the 
people,  thoroughly  anti-foreign  in  all  their 
feelings  and  prejudices,  wedded  to  the 
philosophy  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors 
and  forming  a  compact  body  of  resistance 
to  all  progress  or  innovation,  he  w^ould  have 
given  a  true  account  of  China  as  it  is,  and 
better  served  her  cause  in  the  end,  than  by 
any  highly-coloured  pictures  of  an  imaginary 
Chinese  Empire.  He  might  have  truly  and 
wisely  added  that  to  force  upon  the  few 
more  enlightened  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  they  are  not  aljle  to  carry 
through,  would  be  merely  to  ensure  their 
removal  from  power,  and  precipitate  either 
a  war  or  a  revolution — but  in  all  probability 
both.  So  also  he  might  have  urged  that  to 
perpetually  humiliate  the  Tsungli-Yamen 
representing  the  Government  in  its  foreign 
policy  and  relations,  with  imperious  demands 
for  sweeping  changes  which  they  have  con- 
stantly declared  their  inability  to  initiate, 
and  by  perpetual  interference  with  their 
customs  and  internal  administration,  is  sim- 
ply to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-foreign 
and  reactionary  party — the  most  violent 
enemies  of  progress  in  any  shape — and  to 
cripple  or  paralyse  the  only  statesmen  who 
hold  otit  any  hope  of  improvement,  or  show 
any  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
gress in  the  interest  of  China  and  of  peace. 
Had  the  Mission  done  this,  it  would  have 
done  China  and  every  Treaty  Power  good 
service  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  this  was 
the  one  immediate  object  contemplated 
when  it  was  first  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Peking,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Foreign  Office  there,  by  the  merchants'  me- 
morials. They  desired  and  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  greater  consideration  and 
forbearance  than  they  were  likely  to  get 
from  the  mercantile  communities. 
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We  have  heard  so  much  oi  onr  diffi- 
culties in  Chiua,  that  of  late  the  public  press 
has  returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject, 
asking  with  a  painful  iteration — '  What  is 
to  be  done  with  China?  What  shall  we  do 
Avith  China  ? '  The  apparent  impossibility 
of  combining  in  any  common  eft'ort  all  the 
Treaty  Powers  for  the  assurance  of  its  in- 
dependence on  the  one  hand,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  applying  a  steady  friendly  pressure 
for  the  advancement  of  material  improve- 
ments under  the  present  system  of  mis- 
government  and  corruption,  render  all  action 
very  difficult.  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  account,  we  cannot  help  re- 
calling the  answer  given  by  Lord  Melbourne 
to  similar  inquiry  in  a  home  difficulty, 
'  Can't  you  leave  it  alone  ? '  Can  we  not 
leave  China  alone  so  far  as  any  effort  is 
concerned  to  force  upon  her  what  some 
Utopian  philosophers  call  '  progress  and 
civilisation '  ?  Words  of  great  potency  some- 
times, and  of  very  wide  scope ;  but  most 
frequently  of  &\n\  omen  when  a  superior 
Power  conceives  the  idea  of  grafting  some- 
thing new  upon  an  old  civilisation,  and 
with  his  strength  imposing  it  upon  another 
race. 

When  our  trade  is  in  question,  or  the  lives 
and  property  of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  have 
a  clear  course  before  us  as  a  nation  deeply 
and  rightly  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  in.  But  these  conditions  become  com- 
plicated and  confused  if  we  adopt  schemes 
of  civilisation  and  progress,  and  superadd  to 
them  religious  propagaudism  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
say  where  any  one  of  these  allied  objects 
may  land  us.  It  becomes  a  serious  question, 
at  all  events  to  a  commercial  nation  like 
Great  Britain,  how  far  such  widely  divergent 
ends  can  be  combined  at  all,  or  whether  they 
are  not  absolutely  incompatible?  The  mer- 
chants tell  us  the  interests  of  trade  require 
that  they  should  develope  the  resources  of 
China,  work  mines,  lay  down  railroads  to 
facilitate  travelling  and  the  transport  of  their 
goods  into  the  interior;  telegraphic  wires 
for  readier  communication,  steamers  under 
foreign  flags  on  all  the  rivers  and  inland  wa- 
ters, &c.  IJnfortunately  all  these  means  and 
appliances  for  trade  cannot  be  discussed  on 
purely  commercial  grounds,  or  rather  they 
cannot  be  kept  within  those  limits,  and  so 
discussed  with  a  Chinese  Government.  They 
necessarily  raise  political  questions  of  great 
intricacy  and  of  the  highest  importance  in 
a  country  such  as  China  is — with  its  weak- 
ened Government,  semi-independent  prov- 
inces,— corrupt  and  decentralised  administra- 
tion, and  teeming  millions  of  population. 
The  commercial   interests  are>  dwarfed  and 


sink  into  utter  insignificance  .by  the  side  of 
the  infinitely  greater  and  more  important 
national  considerations,  which  the  bare  con- 
templation of  any  sw(;eping  changes  must 
always  suggest. 

So  far  as  trade  is  concerned — trade  simply, 
and  without  political  and  missionary  accom- 
paniments to  complicate  its  conditions — the 
Chinese  as  a  nation  are  well  disposed.  They 
— that  is  the  ruling  classes  and  people  not 
directly  engaged  in  it — do  not  desire  foreign 
trade  ;  and  if  they  had  a  free  choice  would 
certainly  shut  it  out.  But  as  things  are,  they 
are  willing  trade  should  be  carried  on  if  they 
are  not  pushed  too  far  or  too  violently  in  the 
way  the  foreign  merchants  would  have  them 
compelled  to  go.  What  are  we  to  promise 
ourselves  as  the  result  of  any  refusal  to  accjui- 
esce  in  this  neutral  policy  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  force  them  in  a  different 
course  ?  Shall  we  gain  anything  ?  And 
who  has  counted  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  a 
decided  step  in  this  direction  ?  Xot  the 
memorialists  of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  we 
should  say,  judging  by  the  whole  purport  and 
tone  of  their  memorials.  May  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  British  Government,  if  moved 
by  the  spirit  shown  in  these,  to  do  many 
worse  things  in  the  interest  of  trade  than 
follow  Lord  Melbourne's  advice  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  wait  until  the  way  is  clearer  either 
for  pressure  or  active  intervention  in  this 
much-vaunted  path  of  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion ?  China  is  open  to  our  enterprise  as  it 
is ;  under  certain  limited  conditions  it  is  true  ; 
but  still,  under  fairly  favourable  circum- 
stances, we  must  conclude,  since  large  as 
our  trade  is,  it  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years.  She  has  a  lower  and  more  liberal 
tariti"  in  import  and  export  dues  than  any 
Western  State  can  boast  of.  A  full  partici- 
pation in  the  coasting  trade  has  been  allowed 
— a  step  greatly  in  advance  of  European 
legislation.  Despite  all  this  we  want — or  our 
merchants  do — to  carry  on  their  trade  in 
China,  not  as  China  is,  "but  as  they  conceive 
it  might  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  many 
modern  appliances,  and  under  totally  ditlVr- 
(-.nt  conditions  of  fiscal  administration  and 
j.overnment.  We  think  the  ]>ritish  public 
and  the  British  Government  will  conclude, 
that  neither  the  strength  nor  the  i)Ower  of 
the^  nation  can  be  enlisted  to  compel  the 
Chinese  rulers  to  withdraw  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  innovations  proposed  in  a 
country  so  little  prepared  for  great  political 
trials  and  experiments.  We  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  the  memorialists  contend  they  a>-k 
for  no  chanajes  which  will  not  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  China  and  its  people  quite  as 
much  as  their  own.  Possibly  it  may  be  so  in 
fact,  and  we  have  no  inclination  to  question 
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it.  But  o-ranting  the  premiss,  has  China  no 
right  of  judgment  or  voice  in  the  matter? 
Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  should  the  Government, 
the  actual  rulers  of  the  country,  be  allowed 
no  opinion  on  a  matter  which  so  vitally  af- 
fects both  them  and  the  nation  they  govern  ? 
AVe  think  there  can  only  be  one  answer,  un- 
less it  be  proposed  to  introduce  the  plebisci- 
tuvi  into  China,  and  engage  in  an  undertak- 
ing to  transfer  political  and  governing  powers 
to  other  hands. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  missionary  question,  or  discuss  the 
details  of  the  Tien-tsin  massacre,  and  the 
miserable  delays  experienced  in  obtaining 
even  the  small  crumbs  of  justice  at  last 
meted  out  from  the  mandarins'  tables. 
Nothing  could  have  been  less  satisfactory. 
The  whole  order  of  proceeding,  with  the  re- 
suit,  appears  little  better  than  a  mockery  of 
justice.  There  is  nothing  real  or  substantial 
to  be  recognised  in  either,  unless  it  be  the 
payment  of  half  a  million  of  taels  indemnity, 
the  receipt  of  which  cannot  be  regarded  with 
any  satisfaction.  Changhow  himself  was  so 
much  implicated,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  have 
sent  him  to  France  with  a  mission  to  make 
the  peace  of  the  Chinese  Government.  But 
those  frequent  attempts  at  dictation  and 
intervention,  and  the  obstacles  they  raise  to 
European  influence  in  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  administration,  are  great  sources 
of  evil,  and  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
respect  to  such  outbreaks.  Insurrections  are 
provoked  quite  as  much  by  known  weakness 
as  by  universal  corruption.  The  danger 
created  by  the  missionaries — the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  more  especially,  with 
their  ultramontane  system  and  tendencies, 
under  the  protectorate  of  France — have 
done  more  than  all  else  to  create  a  state  of 
things  very  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
peaceable  relations.  Unfortunately  the  re- 
medy for  this  is  very  difficult  to  find,  unless 
Foreign  Powers  are  prepared  to  go  back  and 
undo  much  that  they  have  been  very  per- 
sistently doing  since  the  signature  of  the  last 
treaties  at  Tien-tsin.  If  France  can  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  an  ostentatious  protecto- 
rate of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  East, 
and  cease  to  impose  upon  an  Eastern  race 
the  ultramontanism  it  has  so  firmly  and  con- 
sistently resisted  in  French  territories  as  sub- 
versive of  the  civil  power :  and  if  Russia  will 
cease  to  covet  her  neighbour's  territories : 
and  Great  Britain  be  content  to  protect  her 
trade  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  othor  form 
of  propagandism,  social,  political,'  or  re- 
ligious, leaving  the  Chinese  to  develope  such 
fonns  of  national  life  as  best  befits  them ; 
and  all  other  Treaty  Powers  ;an  agree  to 
follow   a   similar   reasonable-  course,    there 


might  then  be  some  hope  of  permanent  and 
peaceful  relations,  and  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain diminution  of  hostility,  because  the  chief 
causes  would  rapidly  disappear  and  cease  to 
trouble  either  foreigner  or  native.  Failing 
this,  it  may  be  asked  what  course  we  recom- 
mend and  what  policy  we  would  suggest  'l 
We  answer,  a  policy  as  simple  as  it  is  plain 
and  comprehensive.  Insist  upon  all  rea- 
sonable security  to  life  and  property,  and 
such  protection  to  trade  as  treaties  have 
broadly  stipulated,  and  secure  this  end  by 
such  means  as  may  be  found  necessary ;  by 
and  through  the  Central  Government,  if  it 
will  act  eificiently — without  it  if  such  action 
be  wanting.  Give  the  local  authorities  and 
people,  as  well  as  the  Government  at  Peking, 
distinctly  to  understand  that  there  shall  be 
no  impunity  for  unprovoked  attack  Avhere 
British  life  or  interests  are  concerned,  though 
it  may  be  very  difficult  at  all  times  to  secure 
the  object.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  merchants' 
programme,  and  all  projects  for  the  forcible 
introduction  of  progress  and  civilisation, 
leave  the  Chinese  alone,  and  disclaim  all 
right  of  dictation  or  interference  for  other 
objects.  This  may  not  succeed,  but  it  seems 
to  us  better  adapted  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  tried,  to  attain  the  desired  end  and  de- 
clared object  of  our  treaties  with  China.  For 
a  radical  cure  we  must  look  to  other  means ; 
but  as  a  modus  vivendi  in  the  meanwhile 
we  can   suggest  nothing  more  eftective. 

Our  views  on  the  present  situation  and  the 
more  imjnediate  prospects  in  China  are 
easily  summed  up.  The  halcyon  days  of 
rapid  fortunes  have  passed  never  to  return. 
Trade  increases,  but  passes  more  and  more 
into  Chinese  hands  so  far  as  distribution  is 
concerned.  Foreign  n^erchants  are  gradually 
disappearing  except  from  the  larger  poris, 
such  as  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  and 
Canton.  At  these,  such  is  the  increase  of 
competition,  that  the  most  fortunate  are 
simply  able  to  pay  their  expenses.  None 
are  making  fortunes  save  those  who  have  no 
capital  to  lose,  and  call  themselves  bill 
brokers.  The  shipping  business  grows,  but 
che  Chinese  reap  all  the  profits  save  such  as 
pertain  to  freight.  Since  the  evil  day  when 
the  massacre  of  Tien-tsin  was  perpetrated 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  authority, 
civil  or  military,  and  without  a  thought  of 
interference  from  the  more  orderly  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  population,  our  position 
in  China  has  been  greatly  changed  for  the 
worse.  We  are  now  only  safe  so  long  as 
we  are  not  attacked,  and  day  by  day  those 
now  resident  in  the  country  take  their 
chance  of  this  only  too  probable  contingency. 
After  such  atrocities  done  in  open  day,  and 
in  a  treaty  port  within  eighty  miles  of  the 
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capital,  aiiytliiiig  may  occur.    Ilcr  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Shanghai  has  stated  to  the  com- 
munity   there,    that   the    interference    of   a 
naval  force  in  any  emergency  is  not  author- 
ised, except  in  cases  when  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  sacrificed  without  it,  and  even  in 
such  cases,   her  Majesty's  Government  will 
'  expect  to  be  satisfied  that  the  alteniative  of 
saving  foreigners  by  taking  them  on  board 
was    not    available.'     'Precautionary    mea- 
sures,' the  Consul  adds,  '  do  not  seem  to  be 
contemplated   by    the    instructions,   as  now 
constituted,  but  merely  the  affording  of  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  event 
of  an  actual  attack,  to  the  preservation  of 
life    or    the    protection    of   property   from 
destruction,'      Under   such    limitations    as 
these,  ships  of  war  can   afford  no  real  pro- 
tection for  the  saving  of  either  life  or  property 
against    any    sudden   onslaught — the    exact 
day  and  hour  of  which  foreigners  can  never 
know,  even  though  forewarned,  as  at  Tien- 
tsin,   of   the    existence    of    danger   from    a 
Chinese  mob.      It  is    generally    under  ihe 
leadership   of  crafty    and  very  treacherous 
enemies  plotting  their  destruction.     For  all 
practical  purposes,  a  British  fleet  might  as 
well  be  in  the  Atlantic  as  in  the  China  seas, 
if  no  action  can  be  taken  until  an  attack  has 
actually    commenced.       Measures    in    anti- 
cipation of  danger  must  be  taken  if  any  real 
protection  is  to  be  secured.     A  certain  large 
discretionary  power  on  the  spot  is  no  less 
essential,  since  Aveeks  or  months  must  elapse 
before  a  reference  can  even  be  made  at  Peking 
from  the  ports  in  winter.     In  this  last  in- 
stance there  was  not  even  tbis  difficulty,  for 
the  Legations  were  within  twenty-four  hours' 
reach.  But  between  this  discretionary  power 
and   a  license   to    proceed   to  measures   of 
hostility  in  anticipation  of  danger,  under  the 
direction  of  a  commander  of   a  gunboat  or 
a   junior   consular    otHcer,  there    is  a  wide 
distance.     The  best  deterrent  of  crime  and 
treachery  in  China  is  undoubtedly  the  known 
strength  to  resist  or  power  to  punish.   Where 
the  first  is  wanting,  swiftness  and  certainty 
in  the  punishing  power  is  the  only  substitute. 
Through  the  Chinese  rulers  neither  of  these 
will  ever  be  secured.     We  repeat,  they  have 
never   been   known   to    intervene    in    time 
either  to  save  life  or  property.     In  the  last 
melancholy  example   of  such    impotence — 
the  butchery  of  Tien-tsin,  no  effective  action 
had  been  taken  fifty  days  after  the  event. 
Nor  in  the  end  have  any  of  the  responsible 
and  active  participators  in  the  outrage  suffer- 
ed punishment.     All  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Chinese  Government  has  been   illusive 
and  utterly  inadequate.     The  Executive  has 
shown  its  weakness  in  a  way  to  revolt  the 


least  exigent ;  and  the  anti-foreign  party  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  their  strength  of  a 
very  ominous    kind.      The    Tsungli-Yamen 
did  not  arrest  Chen-kwo-jui,  who  seems,  l)y 
common    report,    to    have    been    the    chief 
plotter  of  all  the  mischief.     They  made  no 
step  in   this  direction,  although  the  Kej)re- 
sentative  of  France  openly  charged  him  with 
complicity  in  the  evil  doings  of  tlu;  21st  of 
June.  Tseng-kwo-fau,  by  his  weak  trimming 
and   indecision    when    sent   to  the  spot  to 
punish  the  chief  offenders,  has  lost  credit 
with  every  party.     His  tardy  memorial  ab- 
solving the  unfortunate  Sisters  from  blame 
deprived  him  of  the  leadership  of  the  anti- 
foreign  party  in  the  State,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  regarded  the  head  ;  and  his  want 
of  decision  and  his  fear  of  the  people  have 
led  the  smaller  group  of  pro-foreign  officials 
to  fancy  that  he  must  have  been    greatly 
overrated  hitherto.     He   was    six  weeks  at 
Tien-tsin  before  he  had  the  courage  to  make 
a  single  ai-rest.    The  last  reports  from  Peking 
say  that  he   is  about  to  retire  into  private 
life,  discredited  and  disgraced  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  his  friends.    Yangchow,  where 
he  came  in  collision  with  the  British  Minister 
and  w^as  compelled  to  aftord  redress  for  a 
popular  attack  on  the  missionaries  in  that 
place,  and  Tien-tsin,  where  he  was  confront- 
ed with  the  French  Representative  in  a  still 
more  serious  aftair,  have  clipped  the  wings 
of  his  soaring  ambition,  and  sent  him  back 
into  private  "life  from   his  Yiceroyalty  and 
the   foremost  place  in   the   councils  of  the 
nation.     He  has  suffered  a  downfall  scarcely 
less  great    than    Yth   of   Canton    memory. 
Certainly  if  foreigners  often  sufier  from  the 
hostility  and  ineptitude  of  Chinese  ofticials, 
the  latter  have  reason  to  look  with  fear  on 
any  serious  conflict  with  those  they  so  often 
seek  to  trample  on.      'Malheur  a  qui  sy 
frotte,'  might  well  be  the  motto  over  every 
foreigner's  escutcheon  in  Chuia.  This  fact  itself 
should  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  some  protection. 
The  next  greatest  man  in  Chinese  esti- 
mation to  the  Viceroy  T^eng-kwo-fau,  who 
is   now   passing  off  the    stage,   is    Li-hung- 
chang,   the  generalissimo   of  the  'ever-vic- 
torious army,'  which,  with  Colonel  (iordon's 
'aid,  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Taepings 
shut""up  in  Nanking.     He  has  been  appoint- 
ed Viceroy  and   Governor-General    of    the 
province   of  Chili   in  succession   to    Ti-eiig- 
kwo-fau,  and  bv  last  accounts  had  gone  to 
Tien-tsin,    that' port   as   well  as  the  capital 
being  within  the  limits  of  his  province.      It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  act.    He  has 
the  reputation  of   not  being   afraid  of  the 
people,  as  his  predecess.>r  unf(.rtunately  was; 
and   has   shown  himself  quick  in   faking  a 
decision.     Of  late  people  say,  however,  that 
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his  palm  itches,  and  the  rich  folk  at  Tien- 
tsin may  have  already  greased  it  for  him. 
We  fear  matters  were  not  well  managed  on 
the  foreign  side  in  the  beginning.  M.  de 
Rochechouart  seems  to  have  compUcated 
matters  by  demanding  the  heads  of  three 
officials  at  the  offset.  He  did  not  get  them 
of  course.  To  have  given  them  without  a 
trial  would  have  been  an  act  of  pusillanimity ; 
and  to  give  them  now,  if  a  legal  conviction 
could  be  secured,  would  be  regarded  by  the 
people  as  evincing  fear  of  the  foreigners, 
and  the  beheaded  would  be  glorified,  as 
have  been  the  coolies  executed,  as  martyrs 
in  a  patriotic  cause.  He  also  seems  to  have 
greatly  erred  in  separating  himself  from  his 
colleagues  after  having  proposed  a  common 
action,  and  thus  suggested  to  the  Chinese 
the  idea  of  isolation.  As  he  brought  up 
gunboats  and  threatened  to  use  them,  the 
Chinese  at  once  began  their  preparations  for 
which  he  furnished  so  valid  an  excuse,  and 
the  province  is  now  filled  with  troops,  and  all 
along  the  coast  they  are  reported  as  prepared 
to  meet  the  French.  The  officials — some  at 
least — think  they  are  strong  enough  to  meet 
any  one  Foreign  Power  in  the  field,  and  they 
have  so  reversed  the  position,  that  from  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  wolf  in  troubling  the 
stream,  they  now  regard  themselves  as  the 
injured  party,  and  will  fight  if  France  does 
not  accept  their  terms !  This,  we  presume, 
is  the  blustering  talk  of  the  braves  and  fire- 
brigades  of  Tien-tsin.  As  the  French  are 
not  contemplating  any  attack,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  may  be  quiet  during  this 
winter ;  but  how  next  year  may  go  on  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  One  thing  seems  certain  ; 
although  the  official  telegrams  from  Peking 
do  not  sanction  such  a  conclusion,  the  de- 
meanour of  the  people  is  everywhere  chang- 
ed. We  have  this  from  many  witnesses  of 
the  most  reliable  kind,  and  from  one  among 
others  who  has  lately  been  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
Avith  the  people  and  their  language,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken  on  such  a  plain  matter 
of  observation.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
general  desire  to  turn  the  foreigner  out;  so 
that  unless  they  speedily  get  the  only  sort 
of  lesson  which  they  seem  capable  of  undei*- 
standing  or  really  profiting  by — teaching 
them  respect  for  the  foreigner's  life  and  his 
property,  there  is  a  prospect  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  the  future,  and  nothing  but 
difficulties.  If  the  French  were  in  a  position 
to  act  alone,  they  would  for  a  time  beat  all 
conceit  out  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
Celestial  race,  and  inflict  a  lesson  that  would 
leave  little  to  be  desired — as  to  effectiveness. 
But  if  France  were  left  to  act  alone,  great 
mischief  would  inevitably  follow,  and  it  is 


probable  that  in  the  present  state  of  that 
country  she  will  be  unable  to  act  at  all.  Al- 
ready much  evil  has  been  caused  by  the 
domineering  spirit  and  intermeddling  policy 
of  the  French  agents,  as  well  as  by  the  Ultra- 
montanism  of  the  missionaries  under  their 
protection.  But  what  could  be  anticipated 
if  they  were  left  to  act  alone  in  humbling 
the  Chinese,  and  compelling  them  to  accept 
such  terms  of  peace  as  it  might  please 
France,  in  her  own  political  or  missionary 
interest,  to  dictate  ?  That  at  least  must  not 
be.  It  would  be  too  utterly  destructive  of 
all  hope  of  maintaining  any  permanent  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  with  either 
Chinese  rulers  or  people ;  and  would  un- 
doubtedly pave  the  way  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire,  or  its  partition  among  the 
Foreign  Powers — attempts  to  subjugate 
whole  provinces  and  appropriate  the  morsels 
in  perfectly  indigestible  quantities.  So  far 
as  the  interests  of  commerce  or  of  civilisa- 
tion are  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  in  a  political 
and  historical  point  of  view,  to  note  the 
strange  coincidence  by  which  two  countries, 
at  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  great 
Asiatic  continent,  afford  at  the  present  time 
striking  analogies  in  their  political  situation 
and  prospects.  Both  are  objects  of  solicitude 
to  the  great  European  Powers,  and  both  are, 
to  a  great  degree,  under  their  tutelage. 
Russia  hangs  on  the  frontiers  of  both  with  a 
menacing  and  crushing  power,  and  is  hated 
and  dreaded  accordingly  by  each  of  them 
for  somewhat  similar  reasons.  Against  dis- 
integrating forces,  applied  by  rival  and  con- 
tending Western  States,  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vice— imperious  demands  for  reforms — 
privileges  and  concessions  of  the  most 
sweeping  kind — China,  no  more  than  Turkey, 
can  offer  any  defence,  save  such  as  weakness 
suggests  in  presence  of  superior  force — to 
temporise  and  oppose  a  certain  immoveable 
and  dogged  inertia — a  passive  resistance  such 
as  the  Pope's  non  possumus  typifies.  It  is 
thus  that  they  are  alone  enabled  to  meet  de- 
mands made  upon  them  for  concessions 
larger  than  were  ever  demanded  except  from 
a  defeated  enemy.  After  all,  however  much 
we  may  regret  this  chronic  state  of 
antagonism,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  the  Chinese  ruling  classes  may  be  not 
wholly  wrong  if  they  conceive  that  a  nation 
of  some  three  or  four  hundred  millions  was 
not  made  merely  for  foreign  trade  and  that 
foreign  nations  and  merchants  might  grow 
rich,  or  even  that  foreign  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers  might  enjoy,  free  of 
cost,  a  new  and  vast  field  for  experiments. 
They  may  be  pardoned  if  they  sometimes 
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feel — and  feci  strongly — that  every  other 
object  and  interest  in  the  Einpi];e  should  not 
be  wholly  subordinated  to  their  commercial 
relations,  or  the  nation  governed  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  the  demands  of  foreign 
merchants  or  the  "will  of  foreign  States, 


Art.  VIIL — 1.  The  Military  Forces  of  the 
Crotvn.  Their  Administration  and  Gov- 
ernment, By  C.  M.  Clode.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1869. 

2.  Letters  on  Military  Organisation,  re- 
printed from  the  '  Times,''  with  Additions. 
By  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.     London:  1871. 

3.  On  Ar7ny  Oryanisation,  By  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alisox,  Bart.     Edinburgh:  18G9. 

'  Let  it  suffice,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of 
those  pregnant  sentences  which  are  the  wis- 
dom of  ages — '  Let  it  suffice,  that  no  estate 
expect  to  be  great,  that  is  not  awake  upon 
any  just  occasion  of  arming.'  The  people 
of  England,  not  unmindful  of  their  former 
and  their  present  greatness,  are  awake  to  the 
events  passing  around  them,  and  to  their 
own  duties  in  the  midst  of  them.  Whether 
they  Ipok  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  to 
Central  Europe  or  to  the  Furthest  Isles,  it  is 
apparent  to  the  simplest  capacity  that  if  we 
hope  to  retain  the  blessings  of  peace  for  our- 
selves it  must  be  that  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  them  ;  and  that  the  rights  of  nations 
and  the  obligations  of  public  law  are,  at  this 
present  time,  protected  solely  by  the  force 
which  can  be  brought  to  their  support.  It 
would  be  infatuation  to  imagine  that  the  na- 
val and  military  power  which  sufficed  in 
years  of  peace  and  lassitude  can  suffice  for 
this  Empire  when  Europe  rings  with  a  din 
of  arms,  and  when  our  interests  in  Asia  and 
America  are  alike  assailable.  On  this  point 
the  expectations  of  the  nation  are  unani- 
mously and  confidently  fixed.  The  security 
of  the  country  and  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  depend  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  expectations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
i^ called  upon  to  meet  Parliament  with  mea- 
sures widely  different  from  those  bills  of  in- 
ternal reform  Avhich  he  has  heretofore  intro- 
duced and  carried  with  so  much  spirit  and 
success.  We  trust  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
will  display  equal  vigour  and  resolution  in 
framing  and  proposing  comprehensive  legis- 
lative and  executive  measures  for  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Crown.  That  is  manifestly  the  task  which 
now  awaits  his  hand  aod  calls  for  all  his 
power.    Parliament  and  the  country  are  pre- 


pared to  accept  from  him  measures  which 
might  some  months  ago  have  found  them 
indifferent  or  reluctant.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government ;  we  do 
not  pretend  to  penetrate  them  ;  but  Ministers 
have  a  signal  opportunity  before  them,  and 
we  trust  they  will  use  it  with  signal  success. 
The  following  pages  are  offered  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  wnth  the  conviction  that, 
although  difi'erences  must  occur  as  to  the 
mode  of  application,  the  principles  we  are 
about  to  advocate  are  those  on  which  alone 
a  sound  and  searchmg  reform  of  the  army 
can  be  effected. 

It  is  therefore  at  an  opportune  time  that 
Mr.  Clode's  book  has  appeared ;  a  more 
valuable  record  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  army  could  not  have  been  written  ; 
but  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling 
of  utter  amazement  that  a  practical  nation 
like  ourselves  can  entrust  its  defences  to  a 
machine  consisting  of  parts  so  intricate,  un- 
wieldy, and  even  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
as  the  British  military  system. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Crown  are  a 
heterogeneous  medley.  The  Regular  Anny 
is  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
Pensioners  and  Army  Reserve  are  under  the 
War  Office.  The  Militia,  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  yeomanry  are  under  the  lords-lieu- 
tenant of  counties.  Tliere  is  no  cohesion, 
no  unity.  The  laws  which  govern  these  se- 
veral forces  are  contained  in  various  acts  of 
Parliament  which  it  would  puzzle  even  Mr. 
Clode  to  collate.  The  regulations  which 
rule  the  pay,  the  promotion,  and  the  disci- 
pline are  partly  contained  in  scattered  regu- 
lations, partly  in  an  unwritten  code  wrapped 
up  in  the  breasts  of  officials  at  the  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards,  by  whom  it  is 
enunciated,  and  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  in- 
terpreted. 

The  Regular  Anny,  the  Militia,  and  the 
Volunteers  are  severally  recruited  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  but  instead  of  assisting  each 
other  they  rather  tend  to  compete  in  the 
same  market. 

In  the  scientific  corps  officers  are  appoint- 
ed by  open  competition,  and  promoted  by 
seniority.  In  the  Guards,  Infantry,  and 
Cavalry  they  are  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; they  are  promoted,  partly 
by  seniority,  but  mainly  by  purchase.  In 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  the  officers  are 
commissioned  by  the  lords-lieutenant. 

Departments  of  supply  exist  for  the  Re- 
gular Anny  alone,  not  for  the  Militia  or 
Volunteers,  nor  is  the  latter  force  furnished 
with  any  field  equipment.  The  Supj)ly  De- 
partments are  now  in  a  state  of  transition, 
indeed,  of  entire  reconstruction.     The  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  is  accustomed  to  make  an 
announcement  annually  in  his  speech  on 
moving  the  Army  Estimates  that  the  War 
Office,  in  its  internal  arrangements  and  in  its 
relations  with  the  Horse  Guards,  is  also  in  a 
state  of  reorganisation.  Yet  there  have 
been,  says  Lord  Longford,  17  Royal  Com- 
missions, 18  Select  Committees,  19  Com- 
mittees of  officers  within  the  War  Office,  be- 
sides 35  Committees  of  officers  to  consider 
points  of  military  policy  during  the  twelve 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  ConsoUdated 
War  department. 

We  have  expended  upon  our  army  nearly 
150,000,000/.  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  which 
probably  18,000,000/.  has  been  spent  upon 
equipment  and  stores,  and  yet  our  sea  de- 
fences are  not  armed  with  guns  capable  of 
piercing  armour-clad  ships  ;  our  regular 
troops  are  not  yet  fully  armed  with  breech- 
loaders ;  our  supply  of  powder  is  inadequate 
for  our  ordinary  wants  ;  if  we  embarked  in 
war  and  lost  a  force  but  one-tenth  in  num- 
ber of  that  French  force  now  prisoners  in 
Germany,  w'e  should  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  reserves.  Such  is  the  state  to  which 
our  military  power  in  Europe  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  absence  of  one  essential  condi- 
tion— organisation.  We  have  men,  material, 
money,  public  spirit  in  abundance.  Nay, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  we  have  our- 
selves an  army  of  180,000  men,  well  admin- 
istered and  perfectly  equipped  for  war.  But 
on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  scarcely  four 
divisions  could  be  drawn  up  in  battle.  Come 
but  the  man,  come  but  the  will,  and  this  dis- 
graceful chaos  would  subside  into  order  and 
force,  and  this  at  no  greater  cost  than  we 
incur  already.  But  men  must  first  know 
how  to  set  about  it.  Army  Reform  means 
simply  the  introduction  of  unity  into  the 
constitution  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Crown,  and  consistency  into  the  organisation 
of  the  departments  which  administer  them. 

It  will  clear  the  way  for  understanding 
these  problems,  to  show  how  the  present 
condition  of  things  has  been  reached. 

The  defence  of  the  realm  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  Crown,  but  the  Crown  cannot  legally 
maintain  an  army  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  constitutional  arrange- 
ments which  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  which  still  obtain,  may  be  summed 
up  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  gave  Parliament  the  power  to 
limit  the  number  of  armed  men  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Crown  within  the  realm. 

2.  The  payment  of  the  men  by  Parliament 
through  the  agency  of  the  Crown. 

3.  The  government  of  the  army  by  the 


Crown   through  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Mutiny  Act. 

Parliament  "annually  voted  the  supplies, 
but  the  administration  of  those  supplies  rest- 
ed with  the  Crown.  Parliament  could  easily 
control  the  amounts  which  it  annually  voted 
on  the  Army.  Estimates,  but  wars  and  the 
protection  of  distant  colonies  caused  unfore- 
seen expenditure,  which  the  Crown  was  ac- 
customed to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  in  a  sub- 
sequent year  under  the  head  of  '  Extraor- 
dinary Services  incurred  and  not  provided 
for.'  These  'Army  Extraordinaries '  were 
used  by  the  Crown  as  a  constant  pretext  for 
exceeding  the  supply,  and  their  existence 
was  a  complete  bar  to  real  control  over  mili- 
tary expenditure.  Hence  a  continual  strug- 
gle was  maintained  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  the  time  of  William  HI.  almost 
until  the  present  reign,  to  obtain  this  con- 
trol ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Reformed 
Parliament  in  1835  to  abolish  '  x\rmy  Extra- 
ordinaries,'  and  thus  to  obtain  that  efficient 
control  over  military  expenditure  which  had 
so  long  been  desired. 

The  earliest  method  adopted  by  the  Crown 
for  raising  men  was  to  contract  with  '  some 
knight  or  gentleman  expert  in  war,  and  of 
great  revenues,'  to  provide  a  number  of  men 
to  serve;  and  this  principle,  though  much 
modified,  prevailed  to  a  late  period,  and  was 
even  practised  during  the  Crimean  W^ar. 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  responsible 
for  the  finance,  and  received  a  sum  to  cover 
the  expense  of  clothing  and  recruiting.  By 
degrees,  as  the  army  became  a  more  per- 
manent institution,  recruiting  and  enlistment 
were  subject  to  special  legal  enactments ; 
and  after  1783,  the  cost  of  recruiting  was 
specially  voted  by  Parliament.  The  object 
sought  by  the  Crown  was  to  procure  as 
cheap  a  material  as  possible  out  of  which  to 
make  soldiers, 'and  in  time  of  pressure  the 
ranks  were  sometimes  recruited  by  taking 
from  the  prisons  debtors  and  even  criminals. 
The  ordinary  enlistments  were  for  life,  not- 
withstanding repeated  etforts  made  in  Par- 
liament to  fix  a  limit  to  the  period  of  service, 
but  special  levies  were  made  for  short 
periods.  The  constitutional  policy  pursued 
by  the  Crown  in  officering  the  army  was  to 
appoint  gentlemen  alone  to  commissions^ 
and  that  policy  has  been  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament. Thus  while  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  raised  from  the  lower  classes,  the  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  the'higher  class.  Out 
of  this  system  pursued  in  the  formation  of 
corps  and  regiments  arose  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  military  commissions ;  but  this  sub- 
ject has  been  so  fully  discussed  of  late  years 
that  we  shall  not  now  advert  to  it  further, 
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rcfjardinfi^  the  abolition  of  purchase  as  a  sub- 
sidiary rather  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army. 

The  MiHtia,  a  force  independent  of  the 
Standing  Anny,  under  the  military  command 
of  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  was  raised 
and  trained  immediately  under  parliamentary 
control ;  but  after  the  great  war  the  House 
of  Commons  had  so  reduced  this  force,  that 
in  1835  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  stati"  offi- 
cers. The  Volunteer -Force,  which  in  1814 
had  numbered  360,000  men,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  1,160,000/.,  practically  ceased  to  ex- 
ist during  the  long  European  peace. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  agitation 
for  Army  Reform  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun, with  meritorious  but  disconnected 
efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the  soldiers. 
Lord  Grey  was  the  first  to  draw  practical  at- 
tention to  the  defective  sanitary  and  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  troops.  In  1843  the 
Act  was  passed  enrolling  the  Pensioners  as 
a  reserve  force,  and  an  aid  to  the  civil  power. 
In  1847  another  Act  put  an  end  to  enlist- 
ment for  life  and  compelled  the  Crown  to 
enlist  all  men  for  a  limited  period ;  i.e.,  in 
the  infantr}',  engagements  for  ten  years,  and 
in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  for  twelve  years, 
with  re-engagements  for  eleven  years.  In 
1854,  Lord  llardinge,  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  who  had  held  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  had  served 
as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  issued 
the  warrant  by  which  the  promotion  of  offi- 
cers to  appointments  and  commands  became 
a  matter  of  selection.  He  introduced  the 
Minie  rifle  into  the  army,  formed  the  School 
of  Musketry  which  has  had  an  important 
influence  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nation  in  the  use  of  the  rifle; 
and  finding  the  amiy  of  England  devoid  of 
field  artillery,  he  created  that  arm  as  Ave  now 
see  it.  Lord  Herbei"t  introduced  numerous 
reforms  for  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
soldiers,  and  thus  raising  the  character  of 
the  aniiy.  The  threat  directed  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  French  colonels  caused  the 
Volunteers  to  spring  into  existence  in  1859, 
and  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  give  eftect 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  recommenda- 
tion to  add  greatly  to  our  fortifications.  The 
Militia  Acts  (1758-63)  were  passed  as  an 
experiment;  but  after  an  experience  of  a 
qiiarter  of  a  century,  the  Militia  Laws  were 
consolidated  (in  the  year  1786)  in  one  Act 
containing  as  its  preamble  these  emphatic 
words  : — that  '  A  respectable  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  officers  possessing 
landed  property  within  Great  Britain,  is  c?- 
sential  to  the  constitution  of  this  realm,  and 
the  Militia,  as  by  law  established,  has  been 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its  insti- 


tution ;  and  through  its  constant  readiness 
on  *;hort  notice  for  eft'ectual  service,  has  been 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  national  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.'  In 
1802  the  numbers  of  the  Militia  were  raised ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to 
the  Militia,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
force  itself,  have  been  extended  by  the  Acts 
of  1852,  1854,  and  1859.  The  third  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Clode's  work,  which  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  laws  regulating  this  great  consti- 
tutional force,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pails  of  his  book.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  quote  the  whole  of  it.  But  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say  that  it  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century ;  that  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by 
Parliament  as  the  force  arrayed  under  the 
lords-lieutenant  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
even  when  Parliament  mistrusted  the  stand- 
ing ai-my;  that  the  ballot  is  (he  trtie  basis 
on  which  the  Militia  rests  in  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  from  1757  to  the  present  time, 
though  the  operation  of  it  has  been  and  is 
suspended  by  an  annual  Act  passed  regularly 
since  1829;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
want  of  a  more  vigorous  exercise  and  organi- 
sation of  the  Militia,  on  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  relative  inefficiency  of  our  v.'hole  mili- 
tary system,  as  we  hope  presently  to  show. 
As  it  is,  the  Militia  has  provided  the  coun- 
try with  an  army  of  imperfectly  trained  men 
which  may  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
our  shores,  or  for  duty,  when  the  Line  is 
sent  abroad. 

This  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  princi- 
pal steps  which  have  been  taken  of  late 
years. 

Under  the  old  organisation  of  the  anny, 
which  is  now  considerably  changed,  the 
Crown  was  the  direct  head  of  the  Standing 
Army  and  signed  all  commissions.  The  offi- 
cer Commanding-in-Chief  was  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 
The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  was 
responsible  for  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  ad- 
vised the  Cabinet  upon  the  numbers  to  be 
maintained  and  the  strength  of  the  garrisons, 
and  he  nominated  to  impoitant  commands. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  appointed  by  the 
Crown  under  the  countersign  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  controlled  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  stafl",  and 
the  movement  and  billeting  of  troops  in  the 
LTnited  Kingdom.  The  Treasury  provided 
by  its  own  agents  the  pay,  food,  fuel,  and 
light  for  all  troops  in  the  Colonies.  The  in- 
fantry" and  cavalry  were  clothed  by  the  colo- 
nels of  retriments.      The  Master-General  of 
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the  Ordnance,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  wlio  was 
liead  of  the  artiUery  and  engineers,  selected 
and  provided  all  military  equipment,  arms  and 
munitions,  he  constructed  fortifications  and 
barracks,  and  held  land  used  for  military 
purposes,  subject  to  the  financial  control  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Militia  and  Yeomanry 
were  under  the  Home  Secretary. 

At  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  the 
present  War  Department  was  formed.  The 
Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  was  separated 
from  that  for  the  Colonies.  The  Secretary 
at  War  and  Master-General  of  Ordnance  were 
abolished  and  their  departments  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
discipline  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  was 
placed  under  the  General  Commanding  in 
Chief.  The  clothing  of  the  army  was  re- 
moved from  the  colonels  and  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  Com- 
missariat Department  was  removed  from  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry 
from  the  Home  Office,  and  transferred  to 
,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  but  the 
military  command  of  the  Militia  and  Yeo- 
manry remained  with  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties. 

Various  departments  were  thus  thrown 
together  under  one  roof,  and  under  one 
head,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  they  were 
not  reconstructed  upon  any  clearly  devised 
system ;  consequently  clashing  of  duties, 
waste  of  power,  and  extravagance  in  admin- 
istration have  reigned  in  the  War  depart- 
ment ever  since  its  consolidation.  Under 
the  former  system  the  discipline  of  the 
forces  was  scattered,  but  the  financial  con- 
trol was  very  considerable ;  because  the 
Treasury  was  enabled  to  exercise  an  intelli- 
gent supervision  over  the  demands  of  the 
military,  in  that  it  had  its  own  civilian  agents 
in  direct  communication  with  the  troops  in 
every  garrison  ;  "and  the  Ordnance  similarly 
maintained  at  every  station  a  civil  staflf  in 
direct  communication  with  the  department 
in  London,  and  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  officer  commanding. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  division  be- 
tween executive  and  financial  functions, 
which  had  been  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  separate  departments,  was 
changed ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  army 
was  concentrated  under  one  head,  and  its 
wants  and  desires  could  be  urged  with  greater 
force.  The  Permanent  Official  Staff,  form- 
erly civilian,  which  practically  decided  on 
the  claims  of  the  military,  acquired  under 
the  new  system  a  large  infusion  of  the  mili- 
tary element,  and  naturally  looked  with 
more  favour  on  applications  for  improved  or 
special  allowances  than  a  civilian  tribunal 
would  have  done  ;  the  Treasury  lost  its  means 


of  acquiring  local  knowledge,  an,d  with  it  its 
power  of  intelligent  control  of  Army  Fi- 
nance. 

The  pecuniary  result  of  the  change  is 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Clode  as  follows  :— • 

In  the  year  1868-9  the  number  of  men 
in  the  army  was  only  to  a  small  extent 
greater  than  the  number  in  1853-4;  yet  a 
material  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
charges  for  the  following  services  : 

1853-54.  1863-69. 

£  £ 

Barrack  stores     .         .         .         47,829  116,000 

Fuel  and  lisht      .          .          .         129,753  297,6-21 

Lodging  money  and  rents     .          89,392  290,509 

Material  of  war  and  experiments  600,000  1.650,000 

Some  part  of  the  increase  was  no  doubt  due 
to  more  costly  appliances  for  war ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  diminished  efficiency  of 
the  financial  check  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment, the  efi'ect  of  consolidation  itself  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Lord  Hardinge  said, 
'  Consolidation  is  bad  when  it  prevents  the 
responsible  head  of  the  department  from 
personally  investigating  all  important  de- 
tails ;  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
a  military  department,  because  the  army  is  a 
mass  of  small  details.'  In  the  departments 
as  at  first  united,  the  several  supply  services 
maintained  their  individuality.  Lord  Her- 
bert, warned  by  the  experience  of  the  French 
Intendance  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  de  Grey,  laboured  at  perfectinf 
each  department  of  supply ;  i.e.  the  commis- 
sariat for  feeding  the  army,  the  purveyors  for 
care  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  store  depart- 
ment for  military  equipments  and  munitions, 
so  as  to  insure  that  a  clear  responsibility  for 
failure  in  any  class  of  supply  should  be 
brought  home  to  individuals.  The  result  of 
their  policy  was  shown  in  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  army  was  supplied  in  the 
Chinese  war ;  and  in  the  rapid  and  complete 
arrangements  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops  in  their  winter  journey  through  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  Trent' 
aifair. 

The  classification  and  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility wa^  moreover  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  financial  department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  controlling  the  expenditure  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  no  doubt  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  in  some  cases  a  duplicate  staif 
and  duplicate  stores  were  maintained.  Each 
department,  moreover,  had  charge  of  wag- 
gons and  horses  for  transport,  the  commissa- 
riat for  bringing  up  food,  the  store  depart- 
ment for  moving  forward  reserve  stores,  and 
the  purveyor's  department  for  carrying 
hospital  equipment  and  for  collectinc^  and 
removing  wounded.  Some  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  transport  arrangements 
necessary  for  regimental  and  quartermaster- 
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general's  purposes.  Consequently,  a  Board 
of  Military  Officers  was  formed  in  1866,  by 
Lord  Ilartington,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  transport  duties  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Clode's  l)ook  that  when 
the  seals  of  office  were  transfei'red  to  another 
Minister,  the  Board  sought  for  and  obtained 
from  him  a  roving  commission  of  inquiry, 
without  anymore  definite  instructions.  Mr. 
Clode  remarlvs  that  the  report  of  this  Board 
is  unique  in  that  '  there  is  an  entire  absence 
from  its  pages  of  all  constitutional  consider- 
ations, and  of  all  knowledge  relating  to  the 
civil  administration  of  the  army.'  The 
Board  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
supply  departments,  viz.,  the  commissariat, 
military  store,  and  purveyor's  departments, 
so  recently  reorganised  by  Lord  Herbert  and 
Lord  de  Grey,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
department,  to  be  termed  the  Control  De- 
partment, based  upon  the  system  of  the 
French  Intendance — a  system  which  broke 
down  in  the  Crimea,  which  failed  to  feed 
.the  French  army  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
and  whicb  has  utterly  collapsed  in  the 
present  war.  The  incredible  details  recently 
published  in  the  intercepted  telegrams  of  the 
French  generals  prove  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  their  Litendance,  which  General  Trochu 
had  pointed  out  three  years  before.  In 
England  the  new  department  was  initiated 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  brought  into 
final  shape  by  Mr.  Cardwell. 

The  same  absence  of  system  in  the  ar- 
rangements made  at  the  union  of  the  de- 
partments which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
friction  and  dual  government  in  the  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards,  has  pervaded  the 
whole  of  our  army  arrangements,  and  has 
prevented  us  from  possessing  any  really 
effective  reserves  in  connexion  with  our 
standing  army.  We  rely  for  our  reserves 
upon  our  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Army  and 
and  Militia  Reserve,  and  enrolled  Pensioners. 
The  Militia  regiments,  unless  embodied,  are 
a  mass  of  raw  material ;  they  may  have 
learned  a  certain  dexterity  in  marching  and 
handling  arms,  but  without  long  embodiment 
they  cannot  acquire  the  habit  of  mind  called 
military  discipline,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  operations  of  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful end.  The  distinction  between  drill 
and  discipline  was  well  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  valuable  Essay : 
'  Drill  teaches  the  body  to  move  with  exact- 
ness as  to  time  and  place.  Discipline  does 
for  the  mind  what  drill  does  for  the  body. 
Without  both  an  army  must  be  defeated. 
Without  obedience  neither  can  exist ;  it  is 
their  essence,  and  like  them  it  must  be 
produced  hy  habit.,  or  it  is  a  mere  word,  a 


sound,  and  of  ho  utility.'  Or,  to  quote  a 
still  higher  authority,  that  of  Napoleon,  '  Un 
homme  n'est  pas  un  soldat.  Point  d'often- 
sive,  point  d'attaque,  point  d'audace — rien 
ne  peut  reussir  avec  de  mauvaises  ou  de 
nouvelles  troupes.'  How  cruelly  has  this  re- 
mark been  verified  by  the  failure  of  the  gal- 
lant but  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Army  of 
the  Loire !  The  Prussian  success  in  this 
campaign  is  due  to  the  fact  that  through 
their  system  the  whole  anned  population 
had  been  trained  in  a  real  military  school 
for  at  least  three  years.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  there  was  time  after  a  de- 
claration of  war  to  convert  raw  levies  into 
good  troops.  Now  there  is  no  such  time ; 
and  hepce  our  militia  arrangements  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are,  moreover,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  tlae  other  forces. 

The  Militia,  as  at  present  raised,  rests  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  i.  e.  on  a  system  of 
enlistment.  It  is,  however,  only  voluntary 
by  the  annual  vote  of  Parliament  and  the 
Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Act.  In  its  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  recruitment  it  comes  into 
immediate  competition  for  men  with  the 
Line.  This  competition  is  enhanced  by  the 
power  which  militia  officers  possess  and  ex- 
ercise of  preventing  their  men  from  volun- 
teering into  the  Line.  Under  the  present 
system  we  can  expect  no  other  result ;  in- 
deed the  Legislature  has  encouraged  it.  The 
Militia  Reserve  Act  of  1867  provides,  in  the 
third  section,  that  Militia-men  can  only  enter 
the  Militia  ReseiTe  of  the  Army  with  the 
consent  of  their  commanding  officers.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  if  such  a  plan 
of  national  defence  as  the  Act  sketches  out 
were  really  necessary,  the  success  of  the 
plan  should  be  made  contingent  on  the  will 
of  certain  individual  officers.  Then  again, 
in  the  case  of  the  ililitia*  Resen-e,  under 
section  six,  it  remains  optional  with  tlie  men 
who  enlist  into  that  force  to  choose  whether 
they  shall  be  trained  or  not. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Volunteers  for  a  reserve 
force,  we  find  we  practically  rely  on  '  chance.' 
We  are  tpld  there  are  160,000  men,  and  vo- 
lunteer officers  are  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
arms  and  increased  grants  for  their  men ; 
but  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  volun- 
teers for  the  most  part  consist  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  most  important  business  of  the 
country,  in  professions,  trades,  industry,  and 
public  offices,  it  is  clear  that  this  force  could 
only  be  called  out  for  prolonged  active  ser- 
vice, as  is  the  Landsturm,  in  the  very  last 
resort.  To  expose  the  volunteers  to  a  last- 
ing and  deadly  campaign  would  be  a  greater 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom than  an  enemy  could  inflict.     Besides, 
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it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  individual  vohmteers  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  country,  that  if  the 
160,000  men  were  called  out  they  would 
dwindle  to  a  fourth  of  their  number. 

Von  Moltke  has  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Militia  and  the  Prus- 
sian military  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  armed  but  raw  levies,  the  latter 
is  that  of  a  nation  trained  to  habits  of  mili- 
tary obedience.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
the  voluntary  system,  which  is  like  a  rope 
of  sand ;  but"  in  Prussia  every  man  must 
pass  through  the  school  of  arms  in  the  regu- 
lar forces ;  having  served  there  for  three 
years  or  one  year,  according  to  the  rales  of 
the  service,  he  lapses  to  the  Reserve  for  four 
years,  remaining  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the 
standards  in  the  event  of  war.  Conse- 
quently, when  war  does  come,  the  moving 
army  is  at  once  doubled  in  numbers  by 
thoroughly  trained  men,  who  revert  to  the 
regiments  and  serve  under  the  officers 
amongst  whom  they  have  passed  their  early 
days.  Thus  was  the  army  formed  which 
destroyed  the  French  ai-mies  and  Empire  in 
six  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  War  Department  has  made  repeated 
attempts  to  organise  an  Army  of  Reserve, 
and  to  introduce  somewhat  of  an  imitation 
of  the  Prussian  system  of  reserves 

1.  In  the  Army  Reserve  of  1860. 

2.  The  MiUtia  Reserve. 

3.  The  Army  Reserve  of  1867  and  1870. 
Men  may  now  enlist  for  twelve  years  to 

serve  in  the  army  for  six  years,  or  any  other 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  provided  the  ba- 
lance of  six  or  nine  years  be  passed  in  the 
Reserve  force,  with  liability  to  be  summoned 
to  join  the  standards  of  their  regiments  when 
necessary.  This  portion  of  the  forces  would 
constitute  the  Army  Reserve,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Militia  Reserve.  It  would  be 
composed  entirely  of  men  who  had  served 
many  years  in  the  regular  troops  and  had 
experience  of  actual  service.  As  the  Militia 
would  be  the  nursery  of  young  soldiers,  so 
the  Army  Reserve  would  be  the  retreat  of 
old  soldiers.* 

The  Militia  Reserv^e  Act  binds  a  certain 
number  of  militia-men  to  serve  in  regiments 
of  the  Line  in  case  of  war.    The  Militia  Re- 


*  Lord  Elclio  states  in  liis  second  letter  that 
the  whole  iimount  of  our  Army  Reserve  No.  I. 
at  present  amounts  to  2.000  men.  During  the 
last  year.lie  says,  that  nineteen  men  volunteered 
for  this  service,  of  whom  ten  were  rejected.  It 
must  be  observed  that,  as  regards  the  men  who 
have  enhsted  under  Mr.  Cardvvell's  Act,  none 
of  them  will  fall  into  the  reserve  until  their  six 
years  of  active  service  have  expired. 


serve  would  no  doubt  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Line  regiments  on  an  emergency,  but  does 
not  add  to  the  reserve  force  of  the  country ; 
it  merely  transfers  men  from  the  Militia  to 
the  Line  at  the  moment  when  the  Militia  re- 
giments would  be  embodied  and  required 
to  furnish  garrisons  for  the  various  fortresses 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  fill  the 
camps  on  the  coasts  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion against  an  enemy's  landing,  and  to  re- 
sist invasion.  AVe  therefore  think  that  this 
Reserve  should  be  abolished. 

The  principle  of  the  Army  Reserve  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  has  not,  how- 
ever, hitherto  been  successful  in  practice. 
The  soldier  may  enlist  at  his  choice  for 
twelve  years  in  the  lAne,  or  for  six  years  in 
the  Line  and  six  in  the  Reserves.  This  op- 
tion is  the  probable  cause  of  the  failure ; 
for  officers  of  the  army  hanker  after  long- 
service  men,  and  may  have  used  pressure 
to  influence  the  men  agaiust  the  new 
system. 

We  have  thus  far  sought  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  succinct  but  not  unfair  picture  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  in  their  pre- 
sent condition.  Tliis  brief  description  of 
our  army  as  it  exists  shows  that  our  system 
is  a  mere  patchwork.  When  we  treat  of  the 
trained  forces  we  consider  tens  of  thousands 
of  men,  the  Continental  nations  deal  with 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  they  cause  their 
military  system  to  embrace  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  country  upon  the  bases  of  duty 
and  obligation  ;  we  tap  certain  conduits  of 
national  force  independently  of  duty  and 
obligation,  and  solely  according  to  indivi- 
dual option  or  chance.  It  nmst  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  Prussian  system,  which 
will  be  rapidly  extended  to  other  continental 
States,  has  brought  nations  instead  of  armies 
into  the  field,  and  has  converted  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  into  a  standing 
army. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  British 
Army  of  the  Future  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  principles,  few,  simple,  and 
not  onerous,  on  Avhich  we  conceive  that  the 
people  of  these  islands  may  raise  and  main- 
tain a  force  of  different  descriptions,  per- 
fectly adapted  to  protect  themselves  at  home 
and  uphold  their  influence  abroad.  The  car- 
dinal principle  upon  which  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  reserves  must  be  based  is  compul- 
sory enrolment  or  conscription  for  the  Mi- 
litia ajfectlng  every  man  in  the  country  he- 
tiveen  certain  ages  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Mi- 
litia Ballot  Suspension  Act  should  no  longer 
be  passed.  Exemption  under  the  original 
Ballot  Act  included  peers,  soldiers.  Volun- 
teers, Yeomanry,  resident  members   of  uni- 
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versities,  clergymen,  parish  schoolmasters, 
articled  clerks,  apprentices,  seafaring  men, 
and  Crown  employes.  These  exemptions 
should  be  retained  or  modified,  but  \vc  doubt 
the  expediency  of  allowing  any  exemption 
for  a  pecuniary  indemnity.  It  may  be 
argued  that  a  man  whose  time  is  too  valuable 
for  him  to  serve  in  person,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  buy  himself  off.  But  the  privilege  is 
an  invidious  one,  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  ballot  lies  in  its  universal  application  to 
all  ranks  of  society.  We  should  propose  to 
raise  the  force  in  the  first  instance  from 
adults  between  17  and  25  years  of  age,  and 
subsequently  to  take  the  necessary  number 
from  persons  between  the  ages  of  17  to  20, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  more  than  is  necessary 
^nth  settled  trades,  professions,  or  occupa- 
tions. We  have  already  shown  that  this  is 
the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  the  realm, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  centuries,  though 
its  operation  has  been  so  long  and  so  often 
suspended,  that  the  suspension  has  in  men's 
minds  superseded  the  law.  The  ballot  is 
commonly  regarded,  not  as  the  proper  basis 
of  the  Militia,  but  as  an  expedient  only  to 
to  be  resorted  to  when  voluntary  enlistment 
fails.  This  misconception  has  vitiated  the 
institution.  Voluntary  enlistment  for  the 
Militia  means  that  men  of  the  low^est  class 
are  to  be  picked  up  in  country  towns  and 
villages,  to  do  twenty-eight  days'  service  in 
the  year  for  a  small  consideration.  Even 
this  recruiting  competes  mischievously  with 
the  far  more  important  recruiting  for  the 
Line,  since  both  services  address  themselves 
to  the  same  market.  Compulsory  service  by 
lot,  or  ballot,  has  this  grand  advantage,  that 
it  brings  young  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Militia.  The  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  force  is  thus  enonnously  raised, 
for  it  becomes  a  true'section  of  society  itself. 
It  represents  the  nation  in  arms.  Moreover, 
as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Lord  Elcho, 
the  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Volunteers 
or  Yeomanry  would  at  once  give  a  totally 
different  character  to  that  force  also.  Young 
men  would  have  the  option  of  standing  the 
ballot  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  paid  Mi- 
litia, or  of  volunteering  to  serve  at  their  own 
expense  in  the  other  corps.  But  if  this  pri- 
vilege of  exemption  were  conceded  to  them, 
it  would  be  on  the  condition  of  making  the 
service  of  the  Volunteer  corps  a  stricter  and 
more  regular  service.  They  would  enter  it  of 
their  own  free  will,  but  having  entered  it, 
they  would  be  required,  like  the  Prussian 
einjdhrige,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  actual 
service,  failing  which,  they  would  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  Militia.  Thus  in  giving 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  Militia,  the 
same  qualities  would  be  obtained  from  the 
VOL.  cxxxiii.  E — 8 


Volunteers,    without   which,    indeed,    tliose 
corps  had  better  cease  to  exist  altogether. 

The  strength  of  the  Militia  should  be 
largely  increased  ;  the  names  of  the  men  en- 
rolled might  remain  on  the  rolls  for  seven 
years,  during  the  first  three  of  which  they 
would  be  required  to  attend  the  yearly 
musters ;  during  the  remaining  four  years 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  called  out  in  cases 
of  national  emergency.  Thus  the  National 
Reserve  would  consist  of  two  classes ;  the 
first  to  be  trained  yearly  ;  the  second,  having 
undergone  training,  to  be  liable  to  be  called 
out  when  the  national  danger  is  great.  We 
find  that  the  number  of  adult  males  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  25  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1870,  excluding  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  seamen  abroad,  is  about  2,230,000 ; 
and  as  the  number  of  the  population  vary 
little  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  we  may 
assume  that  about  260,000  would  yearly 
come  on  for  ballot.  If  we  assume  our  Mi- 
litia force  at  300,000,  then  we  should  absorb  ' 
at  once  1  in  8  of  the  available  population, 
and  require  1  in  5  or  6  of  those  who  would 
yearly  come  forward  for  ballot  to  keep  up  the 
reserves  when  once  fully  established.*  The 
nominations  to  the  command  of  these  na- 
tional forces  should  cease  to  be  an  affair  of 
patronage  of  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties, 
or  of  the  partialities,  prejudices,  or  goodwill 
of  individual  commanding  officers.  The 
whole  command  and  discipline  of  the  Re- 
serve forces,  like  that  of  the  Army,  must  be 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  should 
provide  officers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  shall  presently  show 
by  what  means  the  military  character  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Reserve  forces  may  be  raised. 
But  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  the  in- 
tervention of  an  obsolete  local  authority  in 
the  management  and  officering  of  the  national 
reserves,  it  is  indispensable  to  uphold  the 
county  or  territorial  character  of  the  force,, 
both  in  maintaining  and  training  it,  except 
when  embodied  for  actual  service.  The 
Militia  battalions  should,  as  now,  remain  in 
the  counties,  and  the  counties  would  become, 
what  they  ought  to  be,  the  local  centres  of 
military  action  and  organisation.  The  troops 
must  be  provided  with  adequate  barracks 
during  training,  and  not  be  billeted  in  public 
houses. 

Compulsory  enrolment  for  the  Militia  at 
once  abolishes  the  rivalry  for  recruits  be- 
tween theMihtia  and  the  Line.  The  demand 
upon  the  regular  troops  for  serv'ice  abroad 


*  Sir  A.  Alison  states  that  the  percentage  of 
recruits  to  the  population  is  in  the  followin'of  ra- 
tios in  the  great  P^uropean  States :  In  France. 
1  in  600  ;  in  Austria,  1  in  370  ;  in  North  Ger- 
many, 1  in  300  ;  in  Great  Britain,  1  in  2,000. 
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and  in  India  renders  it  necessary  to  maintain 
voluntary  recruiting  for  these  services.  It 
has  ahvays  been  a  matter  of  pain  and  regret 
that  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  are 
generally  directed  to  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation in  our  cities  and  market-towns.  Recent 
legislation  has  improved  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial status  of  the  individual  soldier  by  af- 
fording better  barracks,  diet,  and  education  ; 
it  is  high  time  therefore  to  seek  a  higher 
field  for  recruitment.  That  field  will  be 
found  in  the  Militia  when  enrolled  on  the 
compulsory  principle.  Commanding  officers 
of  Militia  regiments  oppose  the  removal 
of  soldiers  painfully  recruited  by  them  ;  but 
when  they  receive  the  men  from  conscrip- 
tion, this  feeling  would  no  longer  reign.  The 
law  actually  prohibits  the  enlistment  of  these 
men,  the  most  useful  and  valuable  class  of 
young  soldiers.  At  the  annual  training  it 
should  be  a  rule,  on  the  contrary,  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  the  men  to  volunteer  for  the 
Regular  Army,  according  to  the  service 
wants  of  the  year,  but  this  should  not  stop 
recruiting  in  the  great  cities  and  other  places 
where  it  now  goes  on. 

The  Militia  would  still  consist  generally  of 
imperfectly  trained  men  ;  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  if  the  force  is  to  be  efficient,  it  must 
make  up  for  want  of  instruction  and  military 
habit  in  the  men  by  efficiency  and  know- 
ledure  in  the  reo-imental  officers.  In  is  ab- 
surd  to  send  untramed  ensigns,  or  officers  of 
higher  degree,  to  officiate  in  the  militia 
ranks,  where  every  man  stands  in  need  of 
direct  guidance  ;  therefore  the  rank  of  en- 
sign should  disappear  in  militia  corps.  Fur- 
ther, no  officer  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
a  commission  who  could  not  show  his  com- 
petence to  command  a  company  in  quarters 
and  in  the  field.  The  pay  of  officers  on  the 
■unattached  and  half-pay  and  retired  lists 
may  in  the  case  of  very  old  officers  be  pro- 
perly looked  upon  as  a  pension ;  but  in  the 
case  of  all  able  to  serve,  it  should  be  held  to 
be  a  retaining  fee  for  liability  to  serve  in  Eng- 
land, and  thus  would  afford  a  considerable 
fund  from  which  experienced  officers  could 
"be  supplied  for  officering  militia  regiments 
in  the  counties.  These  resources  should  be 
augmented  by  giving  a  preference  over  un- 
Instructed  country  gentlemen  to  officers  who, 
having  left  the  army,  are  willing  to  serve  in 
the  militia  of  their  own  counties.  We  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  retired  officers,  having  a 
Tjnowledge  of  their  profession  and  a  local  in- 
terest in  the  respective  militia  regiments, 
would  be  found  to  perform  these  duties  in 
large  numbers,  and  at  a  very  small  additional 
cost.  Such  plans,  largely  and  generously 
-carried  out,  would  provide  the  militia  with  a 
-body  of  officers  as  efficient  as  those  of  the 


1  Line  itself.  We  are  not  alluding  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  little  drill,  and  the  ability 
to  manoeuvre  a  regiment  or  brigade  on  a  field 
day,  but  to  those  habits  of  command  and  obe- 
dience, the  results  of  long  practice  and  not 
of  petty  instruction ;  habits  which  ra»ely 
come  to  any  man  when  the  middle  age  of 
life  has  been  passed.  The  battahons  of  Mili- 
tia should  be  of  uniform  strength  ;  the  num- 
ber of  battalions  for  each  county  being  de- 
pendent on  the  population.  If  tlie  unit  of  a 
company  were  100  men,  and  of  a  battalion 
eight  companies,  one  field-officer  in  com- 
mand, one  captain-adjutant,  one  captain- 
quartermaster,  and  one  captain  and  one  lieu- 
tenant for  each  company  would  amply  suf- 
fice. 

As  regards  the  Volunteers,  Ave  owe  this 
force  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  making  a  great 
military  demonstration  in  time  of  danger, 
and  for  spreading  the  new  rifle  practice 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  community,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  re- 
cruitment of  the  Line  or  Militia.  Volunteers 
would  properly  consist  of  persons  in  business 
who  on  that  account  might  seek  exemption 
from  regtilar  service.  As  Ave  have  ah'eady 
pointed  out,  that  very  exemption  Avould  be 
a  privilege  Avhich  Avould  greatly  strengthen 
their  ranks  and  their  discipline.  It  is  Avorthy 
of  consideration  AA'hether  Volunteers  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  great  cities  and  toAvns, 
but  discouraged  in  rural  districts  ;  the  posi- 
tion in  Avhich  special  Volunteer  corps  would 
however  be  exceptionally  useful  and  appro- 
priate would  be  as  artillery  corps  to  man 
batteries  in  defence  of  rivers,  creeks,  and 
harbours  ;  there  they  would  be  on  their  own 
ground,  defending  their  oavu  property  against 
the  invader.  It  might  also  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  in  great  cities  and 
Avithin  a  certain  radius  from  them  the  main- 
tenance of  a  giA^en  strength  of  Volunteers  in 
a  fair  condition  of  efficiency  might  not  be 
held  to  exempt  the  locality  altogether  from 
Militia  conscription.  It  Avould  be  no  easy 
matter  to  resort  to  conscription  in  the  crowds 
of  London  or  Glasgow ;  it  is  easy  in  rural 
districts.  Such  an  arrangement  would  relieve 
us  of  the  difficulties,  whilst  it  would  still 
leave  the  crowded  cities  as  a  field  open 
for  voluntary  enlistment  into  the  army. 

In  Germany,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
the  regiments  of  the  active  anny  are  filled 
Avith  young  men  all  thoroughly  trained  in 
compulsory  service.  Notwithstanding  this 
important  example  our  circumstances  impose 
on  us  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  a  rule  of 
voluntary  recruitment  for  our  regular  Line 
forces,  Tlie  requirements  of  Indian  service 
and  of  our  Colonial  garrisons  render  this 
condition  indispensable  ;    a  condition  from 
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which  foreign  armies  are  exempt.  The  dif- 
ficulty, however,  is  not  insuperable.  No 
reform  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
include  the  condition  of  giving  us  an  eifec- 
tive  reserve  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  war.  We  have  shown  the  objections  to 
the  Militia  Reserve,  and  there  would  be 
strong  administrative  reasons  for  not  inter- 
fering with  the  Militia  by  means  of  a  Militia 
Reserve,  when  the  Militia  is  raised  by  con- 
scription, and  the  Regular  Army  by  men  vo- 
lunteering from  its  ranks  ;  because  the  entire 
Militia  would  form  the  reserve  for  the  Line, 
in  so  far  that  the  latter  might  at  any  time 
seek  for  volunteers  from  the  militia  to  fill  its 
ranks.  But  if  the  Army  Reserve  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Militia  Reserve  were  fully 
established,  we  should  not,  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  emergency,  be  under  the  necessity  of 
immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  calling 
on  the-  Militia  for  volunteers  for  the  regular 
army ;  because  the  forces  ordered  for  em- 
barkation would  be  at  once  doubled  by  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Anny  Reserve.  Conse- 
quently, the  Militia  would  be  undisturbed 
by  a  call  for  volunteers  for  the  Line,  and 
would  have  time  to  complete  the  individual 
training  of  the  men,  and  the  growth  of  a 
military  spirit  among  them  ;  they  would  be 
thus  more  likely  to  volunteer  for  the  Line  in 
the  sequel  and  would  form  an  efficient  force 
for  home  defence. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  Arrny  Resei-ve 
system,  the  option  now  given  on  enlistment 
should  be  abolished  ;  a  man  should  enlist  for 
six  years  in  the  Army  and  six  years  in  the 
Reserve,  or  for  other  periods,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  according  to 
the  Act.  We  purposely  avoid  enteiing  into 
the  question  of  numbers  ;  but  assuming  that 
the  men  have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  their  presence  when  want- 
ed. The  necessary  hold  over  the  men  would 
be  retained  by  the  pensions  they  would  have 
earned.  We  agree  with  Lord  Elcho,  that 
the  pension  is  the  link  which  binds  their 
duty  and  their  interest  together,  and  it  ought 
to  increase  as  they  advance  in  life  and  years 
of  service. 

The  German  conscription  takes,  as  we 
gather  from  published  documents,  young  men 
who  have  completed  their  twenty-first  year  : 
volunteers  only  are  accepted  at  an  earlier 
age.  One  of  the  worst  parts  of  our  present 
system  is  that  recruits  are  generally  just 
turned  eighteen  when  they  enlist ;  ujjder 
that  age  they  can  only  be  admitted  as  boys. 
The  majority  of  lads  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
are  totally  unfit  for  service  in  India  or  other 
hot  climates  at  that  age,  and  they  go  out  to 
India  to  cumber  the  hospitals,  to  die  in  great 
numbers,  to  be  invalided  at  great  expense ; 


whereas,  had  they  gone  at  twenty-one,  they 
would  have  turned  into  hardy  soldiers.  Me- 
dical men  and  military  men  protest  almost 
annually  against  this  waste  and  inhumanity. 
The  War  Department  has  not  thought  fit  to 
listen  to  representations  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause of  the  difliculty,  it  may  be  said  the 
impossibility,  of  obtaining  full-grown  men 
under  the  present  system.  Can  a  plea  be 
found  more  condemnatory  of  the  system  ? 
If  we  were  thrown  into  conflict  with  the 
hardy  soldiers  of  Germany,  such  boys  could 
not  endure  the  fatigues  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  them  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
success  against  an  enemy  so  determined,  who 
fights  by  the  vigour  of  his  legs  and  his 
power  of  enduring  hardships  at  least  as 
much  as  he  does  by  the  use  of  his  fire-anns. 
Recruits  from  the  Militia  for  Line  regiments 
should  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

TTie  regimental  depot  of  each  coi-ps  in  the 
army  should  be  fixed  in  its  own  county.  At 
this  depot  should  be  gathered  the  recruits 
on  their  being  obtained  from  the  Militia  or 
elsewhere ;  and  at  this  depot  should  be 
yearly  assembled  the  Army  Reserve'  men  of 
the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  rolls  and  mi- 
litary history  of  the  men  should  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  orderly  room  of  the  depot.  The 
present  depot  staff  would  suffice  if  reinforced 
by  additional  clerical  assistance.  Thus  the 
regimental  depots  would  form  the  point  of 
fusion  between  the  country  Militia  regiments, 
the  Line  corps  fed  with  recruits  from  them, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  men,  who  on  the  oc- 
currence of  war  would  rejoin  their  old  corps, 
or  such  corps  as  they  might  be  called  to. 
The  depots  would  be  absolutely  stationary 
in  their  county  towns,  and  thus  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  attendant  on  the  ambula- 
toiy  system  would  be  saved.  The  Enrolled 
Pensioners,  so  long  as  they  continue  as  a  se- 
parate force  from  the  Army  Reserve,  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  staff  of  the  regi- 
mental depot  of  the  county  in  which  they 
reside. 

Having  suggested  these  general  principles 
of  administering  our  reserves,  we  proceed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  officers  of  the  arm_y. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  effectually  disposed 
of  the  question  of  purchase  :  it  is  doomed  ; 
its  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  true 
nationalisation  of  the  British  army.  The  no- 
tion of  pecuniary  property  in  a  commission 
interferes  with  the  selection  of  good,  or  the 
dismissal  of  inefficient  officers;  and  leads 
the  public  to  imagine  that  the  cadres  are 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  officers, 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  public  service. 
Purchase  saps  authority  ;  the  knowledge  that 
a  commanding  officer,  before  he  resolves  to 
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give  up  his  command,  spends  a  year  or  two 
in  baro-aiuing  and  finally  sells  to  the  highest 
biddei'^  is  fatal  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
commander.  It  is  hostile  to  any  esprit  de 
corps,  for  the  vaunted  esprit  de  corps  always 
fades  aways  in  the  individual  who  wants  to 
sell  his  commission,  and  thinks  he  can  ob- 
tain more  money  outside  his  regiment, 
thouo-h  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  his  imme- 
diate comrades. 

The  question  of  expense  is  serious  and 
must  be  met.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  consi- 
ders that  the  compensation  need  only  be 
paid  when  an  officer  leaves  the  service. 
There  are,  however,  others  who  allege  that 
every  officer  holding  a  purchased  commis- 
sion will  consider  himself  entitled  to  com- 
pensation as  soon  as  the  system  is  abolished  ; 
and  that  the  officer  who  has  invested  all  his 
money  in  a  commission,  and  who  receives  as 
pay  a  sum  barely  equal  to  the  ordinary  in- 
terest of  money,  will  feel  himself  unjustly 
treated  if  he  is  held  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation, whilst  his  brother  officer  who  has 
entered  under  the  new  system,  and  possesses 
equal  private  fortune,  receives  his  pay  and 
the  interest  on  his  foiiune.  Knowing  as  we 
do  the  prevalence  of  this  view,  we  fear  that 
from  the  day  when  purchase  is  abolished,  an 
agitation  in  and  out  of  Parliament  will  be 
commenced  for  immediate  compensation. 

The  purchase  system  having  been  abolish- 
ed, a  difficulty  will  arise  as  to  the  system 
which  is  to  follow.  So  engrained  are  the 
habits  of  buying  and  selling  commissions  in 
the  British  army,  that  if  the  practice  were 
abolished  to-morrow,  and  a  large  compensa- 
tion paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  it  would 
recommence  in  some  other  form  the  next 
day.  The  seniority  system  affords  no  safe- 
guard, as  the  arrangements  in  the  old  East 
India  Company's  army  testify.  But  a  seni- 
ority system  is  even  more  one  of  chance 
with  regard  to  obtaining  the  best  men  for 
regimental  command  than  even  the  purchase 
system. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  viz.,  to  apply  to  the  military  service 
of  Great  Britain  the  principle  in  force  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
local  army  in  India.  That  principle  is  one 
of  selection.  We  should  wish  every  officer 
in  a  regiment  to  be  put  under  the  five  years 
or  staff  rule,  and  his  position  to  be  one  of 
appointment  with  his  commission  and  rank 
depending  on  his  place  on  the  unattached 
list  as  in  the  Navy.  Each  grade  would  con- 
tain as  many  oflicers  as  are  required  from 
time  to  time  for  the  appointments.  The 
promotions  in  rank  and  appointments  to 
regimental  positions  would  be  managed  at 
the  Horse  Guards  according  to  the  wants  of 


the  army  as  those  of  the  Navy  are  at  the 
Admiralty.  Under  such  a  regime  idle  and 
bad  officers  would  disappear,  on  seeing  that 
employment  and  promotion  were  denied  to 
them,  whilst  the  highest  incentive  to  become 
efficient  would  be  afforded  to  the  army  at 
large.  It  is  so  with  staff  appointments.  It 
may  be  urged  that  such  a  system  would 
interfere  with  esjirit  de  corjis,  but  it  would 
certainly  not  interfere  more  than  we  have 
shown  that  the  -purchase  system  does. 
Esprit  de  corps  is  certainly  not  wanting  in 
a  well-conducted  ship  in  the  Navy.  Proba- 
bly it  would  be  desirable  to  proceed  gradu- 
ally, and  apply  the  system  to  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  majors  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  extend  it  afterwards  to  all  ranks.  We 
are  aware  that  none  of  the  suggestions  we 
here  venture  to  make  are  less  likely  to 
be  received  with  favour  than  this  one.  For 
the  strict  maintenance  of  what  is  •termed 
the  British  regimental  system  is  regarded 
by  many  reformers  as  the  one  essential 
characteristic  of  our  forces  worthy  to  be  re- 
tained. Yet  the  subject  has  already  been 
mooted  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  one  of 
his  able  pamphlets  on  Army  Reform,  when 
he  advocated  the  more  extended  substitution 
of  army  i-ank  for  regimental  rank ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  principle  is  already  applied  moi'e 
extensively  than  is  commonly  supposed  by 
the  introduction  of  brevet-rank  in  the  anny. 
Officers  are  ready  enough  to  exchange  from 
one  regiment  to  another  by  purchase,  when 
they  conceive  it  to  be  for  their  advantage ; 
and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  fair 
hopes  of  promotion  than  the  circumstance 
that  promotion  always  goes  in  the  regiment. 
( )ur  proposal  would  open  a  far  wider  field 
of  promotion  to  every  meritorious  officer  in 
the  army,  for  he  might  be  appointed  to  an 
advanced  step  in  the  service  wherever  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  his  arm.  The  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  purchase  system  is,  that  it 
encourages  senior  officers  to  retire,  and 
consequently  facilitates  promotion.  In  the 
scientific  corps,  in  which  purchase  does  not 
prevail,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  block  in 
the  advancement  of  junior  officers.  The 
only  remedy  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  sys- 
tem of  selection  for  all  the  higher  ranks  of 
officers,  combined  with  a -plan  for  the  retire- 
ment of  men  advanced  in  life,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  recently 
applied  with  effect  in  the  Navy.  The  sys- 
teiiv  of  retirement  might  be  further  aided  by 
a  combination  with  service  in  a  somewhat 
higher  rank  in  the  organised  Militia,  which 
would  be  to  many  officers  advantageous  and 
acceptable.  In  advocating  this  important 
change  we  are  happy  to  invoke  the  high 
authority    of   Sir   WiUiam    Mansfield :    the 
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suggestion  was  first  adopted  by  that  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  a  printed  letter  dated 
10th  May,  1867,  and  addressed  to  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  which  we  have  now  be- 
fore us.  In  this  letter  he  points  out  that  if 
the  two  ranks  of  field  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment were  Army  ranks,  the  ordinary  pro- 
motion should  go  by  seniority,  but  with 
considerable  exceptional  promotion  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct,  and  this  would  confer 
on  the  State  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
selection  for  the  important  position  of  regi- 
mental commanders.  As  a  complement  to 
this  system  of  selection,  he  recommends  that 
regimental  command  should  be  limited  to 
five  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  superior 
commands  of  the  Army,  the  Staft',  &c.  This 
limitation  would  serve  to  accelerate  the 
stream  of  promotion.  '  It  is  surely  a  fair 
question  to  ask,'  says  Sir  William,  '  Avhy  the 
command  of  a  regiment  should  be  without 
limit,  while  that  of  a  brigade  is  confined  to 
five  years,  and  that  of  a  ship  to  three  ? ' 

As  regards  promotion  from  the  ranks,  the 
population  of  England  is  not  at  present  suf- 
ficiently educated  for  it.  Soldiers  as  a  rule 
do  not  prosper  under  officers  so  promoted ; 
they  are  more  rough  and  exacting  than 
gentleman-born  officers.  The  reformation 
which  is  needed  in  this  direction  is  the 
formation  of  a  cadet  system  in  each  regi- 
ment instead  of  the  rank  of  ensign.  The 
cadets  should  be  under  the  commanding 
officer  in  statu  impillari,  as  is  the  case  with 
midshipmen ;  a  rank  formed  for  practical 
instruction,  between  the  officers  and  men. 
Two  real  officers  per  company  would  then 
suffice,  and  cadets  should  be  selected  by 
competitive  examination;  and  men  from  the 
ranks  might  pass  this  examination  and  enter 
as  cadets.  For  aspirants  to  cadetships  pub- 
lic school  education  is  better  than  that  of 
special  colleges,  except  possibly  in  the  case 
of  the  scientific  arms,  but  there  should  be  a 
military  college  open  to  commissioned  of- 
ficers. 

The  system  we  have  thus  sketched  out 
would  provide  the  best  officers  for  regiments, 
and  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  War  Minister  adequate 
resources  for  officering  the  Reserve  Forces. 
It  would  avoid  the  error  of  the  Indian  staff 
corps,  the  organisation  of  which  encumbers 
the  Indian  service  with  more  men  of  high 
rank  than  it  requires.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culties in  selection,  but  selection  is  already 
the  rule  for  the  higher  appointments  and 
for  any  situation  connected  with  staff"  and 
administration  ;  with  firmness  and  discretion 
it  could  be  equally  well  applied  to  regi- 
mental appointments ;  and  it  is  equally 
wanted,  for  upon  the  good  management  of 


a  regiment  depends  its  conduct  before  the 
enemy  and  in  quarters,  and  the  happiness 
of  some  hundreds  of  men. 

It  folU)ws  from  what  wc  have  said,  that 
the  military  forces  in  each  district,  whether 
Army,  Reserves,  or  Volunteers,  would  be 
under  the  general  commanding  the  districts 
for  all  disciplinary  purposes.  The  system 
of  county  organisation  we  have  sketfhcil 
out,  and  the  formation  of  districts  with  a 
distinct  staff  in  each,  would  enable  form 
and  harmony  to  be  given  to  the  united  bo- 
dies of  Militia,  Army,  and  Army  Reserves, 
by  assembling  them  in  brigades  and  divi- 
sions. The  constituent  parts  of  the  national 
forces  should  meet  and  work  together,  so 
that  the  habit  of  military  assembly,  or 
*  coming  to  call,'  should  be  instilled  into  all 
classes. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  recapitulate  the 
arrangements  we  have  described  for  render- 
ing our  Reserves  efficient.  As  regards  the 
Militia  we  propose — 

To  revert  to  the  system  of  enrolment  for 
the  Militia  by  ballot,  which  is  the  an- 
cient law  of  the  land,  and  is  only  sus- 
pended from  year  to  year  by  temporary 
Acts. 
To  abolish  the  authority  of  lords-lieuten- 
ant of  counties  in  the  nomination  and 
patronage  of  a  Militia  corps,  and  trans- 
fer that  authority  to  the  Minister  of 
War. 
To  preserve  the  local  character  of  Militia 

regiments  and  battalions. 
To  render  the  Militia  regiments  a  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  Line. 
To  place  the  officers  of  Militia  regiments 
on  a  footing  according  to  which  from 
the   time    of   joining   such    regiments, 
they   should  be   able  to   exercise    real 
command    and   guidance.       By    these 
means  the  Militia  Avill  be  organised  on 
a  principle  of  national  obligation  and 
conscription. 
The  Line,  or  regular  Army,  should  be  re- 
cruited in  the  Militia  ranks  yearly,  or 
whenever  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
present  mode  of  recruitment. 
Recruits  taken  from  the   Militia   for  the 
Line  regiments   should   not   be    under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  Militia  Reserve  should  be  abolished. 
The    Army    Reserve    should    be    largely 
develftped,  and  on  no  account  be  less 
in    numbers    than    the    Line   corps    it 
is    intended   to   swell  in   the   event  of 
Avar;   with  time  and  experience,  it  may 
be  brought  to  exceed  the  numbers  of 
the  first  Line. 
The  regimental  dcp6ts  should   be  estab- 
lished in  their  counties;   this  measure 
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to  affect  regiments  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 
Lastly,  Ave  should  aim  at  the  fusion  or  es- 
tablishment of  a  solidarite  between  the 
Militia  and  the  first  and  second  forma- 
tion of  the  Line  ;  viz.,  the  short  service 
men  with  the  regiment  and  the  Army 
Reserve,   the   regimental    depot   being 
the  point  of  fusion. 
Li  this  manner  the  discord  of  existing  ar- 
rangements may  be  expected  to  disappear, 
and  the  military   strength   of   the  country 
may,  by  working  on  certain  broad  principles, 
be   sufficiently   developed   for   a    defensive 
policy,  without  pressing  too  hardly  on  the 
population   at  large,  or  any   portion   of  it. 
The  conclusions  at  which  Ave  have  arrived, 
although   based   on    different   grounds,    are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  put  forAvard 
by  Lord  Elcho ;  to  Avhom  great  credit  is  due 
for  the  clear  and  persistent  manner  in  Avhich 
he  has  for  years  past  urged  upon  successive 
Governments  the   adoption   of  broad  prin- 
ciples of  defensive  policy.     We  are  happy 
to  see  that  his  recent  letters  to  the  'Times' 
have  just  been    republished,  and  we  must 
refer  our   readers    to    them   for    many   de- 
tails which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  insert 
here. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  Avould  add  this  reminder. 
When  the  Government  determined  on  Avar 
in  1854,  and  for  many  months  after  Lord 
Raglan  sailed,  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
organise  reserves,  or  to  prepare  for  feeding 
the  army  with  men  to  replace  casualties. 
Hence  the  disasters  of  1854-5,  and  the  loss 
of  our  military  prestige  in  Europe,  when, 
for  Avant  of  numbers,  the  British  forces 
sank  into  a  contingent  of  the  French  army. 
Whatever  plans  the  Government  may  frame, 
it  must  adhere  steadily  to  this;  Adz.,  that  in 
future  for  every  man  that  embarks  on  active 
service  another  should  be  prepared  at  the 
depot  to  embark  in  his  place,  and  this  not 
only  in  recruits  for  the  regiments  but  in 
whole  battalions.  In  such  times  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  Militia  or  Volunteers 
should  be  called  out,  because  their  duties 
are  limited  to  home  defence  proper;  and 
this  should  not  be  tampered  Avitli  as  Avas  the 
case  in  1855,  when  in  truth  a  breach  of 
faith  Avith  the  Militia  Avas  committed,  Avhich 
seriously  interfered  Avith  their  utility  in 
feeding  the  Line  reserve. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  about  special 
arms,  and  the  many  details  which,  if  attend- 
ed to,  might  add  to  efficiency  Avithout  ap- 
preciable difference  of  expense.  Thus,  in 
the  Artillery,  before  adding  to  the  niimber 
of  batteries,  and  therefore  largely  to  the 
number  of  officers,  two  guns  should  be  add- 


ed to  each  battery,  which  Avould  put  it  on 
the  strength  of  an  Austrian  battery.  A 
battery  so  augmented  would  require  one  ad- 
ditional sub-officer,  with  a  due  proportion 
of  men  and  horses,  but  officers  of  high  de- 
gree would  be  saved.  The  like  may  be  said 
of.  Cavalry  ;  a  regiment  does  not  reach  Avar 
proportions  till  a  corps  consist  of  four 
squadrons  of  150  sabres  each.  Although, 
ultimately,  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  re- 
duce the  Infantry  to  a  serA'ice  of  three  years, 
with  the  exception  of  men  sent  on  foreign 
service,  it  will  probably  be  found  inexpedi- 
ent to  shorten  the  period  of  service  in  the 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  or  Engineers  to  a  less  pe- 
riod than  six  years ;  especially  for  the  latter 
service,  the  men  in  which  take  rank  as  high- 
ly-skilled artisans.  The  six  years'  rule  Avill 
afford  an  ample  reserve  of  artillery ;  and  we 
must  not  deprive  the  serAdce  of  the  skill  ac- 
quired in  the  first  three  years  of  service  as 
soon  as  gained.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  as  cavalry  soldiers  and  artillerymen 
cannot  be  formed  as  rapidly  as  soldiers  of 
the  line,  these  arms  ought  to  be  maintained, 
at  a  higher  relative  point  of  strength  and 
efficiency  in  time  of  peace  than  the  infantry 
of  an  army.  The  Prussians  have  rigorously 
acted  upon  this  principle :  Ave  have  done 
just  the  reverse,  and  reduced  our  cavalry 
regiments  to  a  shadoAv  because  they  Avere 
the  most  costly. 

We  have  not,  however,  space  to  deal  with 
the  many  details  required  for  improving  the 
regular  forces.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  already  in- 
troduced one  main  reform,  viz.,  a  reduction 
in  the  period  of  service ;  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  class  of  men  through  the 
operation  of  this  measure,  in  connexion  Avith 
the  superior  field  for  recruiting  which  the 
Militia  Avill  afford,  we  may  look  forAvard  to 
the  extension  of  industrial  occupation 
among  the  soldiers  in  employment  in  milita- 
ry works  and  repair  of  barracks,  and  other 
useful  Avork.  But  this  must  never  interfere 
Avith  their  training  for  their  real  duty,  War 
— Avhich  should  be  taught  by  exercising  the 
troops  to  some  extent  in  campaigns  on  the 
Prussian  principle,  Avhen  the  real  qualities  of 
officers  and  men  are  developed.  This  system 
alone  calls  out  the  soldier's  interest.  The 
difficulty  of  a  soldier's  profession  is  that 
Avhilst  in  war  his  highest  qualities  of  acute- 
ness  and  endurance  are  called  out,  in  peace 
he  feels  that  all  his  duty,  except  that  relating 
to  the  well-being  of  the  men,  is  a  mere  sham. 

The  troops  including  reserves  and  volun- 
teers in  each  district  should  be  looked  after 
by  the  staff,  under  the  arrangements  sketch- 
ed out  above.  Each  of  the  existing  districts 
Avould  contain  a  very  large  force  of  Militia, 
Yeomanry,  Volunteers,  and  Army  reserves  to 
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be  provided  for  and  amalgamated  with  the 
regiments  serving  there ;  consequently 
the  district  staff  must  be  rendered 
efficient,  if  necessary,  by  subdividing  dis- 
tricts. So  that  the  size  of  each  district 
should  be  sucli  that  the  general  officer  com- 
manding can  look  into  all  the  details  of  the 
services.  Tlie  general  commanding  a  dis- 
trict must  have  absolute  military  control 
over  all  military  services  in  his  district,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  recent  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  Cardwell  have  tended  in  this 
direction. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  district 
organisation  lies  in  the  departments  of  sup- 
ply. These  departments  feed  the  troops, 
clothe  them,  supply  them  with  arms,  amnm- 
nition,  equipment,  and  general  stores ; 
and  provide  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  is  a  part  of  the 
remuneration  of  the  soldier ;  formerly  he 
received  money  pay  only  and  provided  for 
himself ;  later,  a  regulated  quantity  of  bread 
and  meat  was  furnished,  for  which  a  portion 
of  pay  or  stoppage  was  deducted.  The 
Treasury  contracted  with  private  parties  to 
supply  the  bread  and  meat  to  the  regiment 
at  its  quarters — of  a  quality  to  be  approved 
by  the  commanding  officer,  upon  whose  cer- 
tificate payment  was  made.  This  system 
dispensed  with  all  intermediate  staff,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  throwing  on  the  regimen- 
tal officer  the  duty  of  looking  after  his  men's 
supplies.  Abroad  and  in  the  field,  where 
the  troops  could  not  easily  procure  their  own 
food  as  in  England,  a  staff  of  commissariat 
officers  supplied  the  bread  and  meat,  fre- 
quently from  bakeries  and  abattoirs  under 
their  own  immediate  direction.  As  a  means 
of  educating  commissariat  officers  in  their 
duties  with  an  army  in  the  field,  Lord  Her- 
bert, after  the  Crimean  war,  extended  the 
system  to  this  country,  built  bakeries  and 
abattoirs,  and  formed  a  corps  of  com- 
missariat subordinates,  butchers,  bakers,  &c. 

The  duties  of  a  commissariat  officer  are 
to  ascertain  the  probable  wants  of  the  troops, 
in  food,  forage,  fuel,  and  such  consumable 
articles,  specify  them  for  tender,  examine,  ac- 
cept, certify  for  payment,  store  them,  carry 
them  to  the  spot  where  required  for  use, 
and  distribute  them.  To  reduce  the  chances 
of  collusion  to  a  minimum,  the  contract 
and  the  payment  should  be  made  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  purchasing  department. 
With  an  army  in  the  field,  the  commissariat 
officer  must  frequently  buy  without  contract 
and  with  ready  money;  in  such  an  emergen- 
cy, rules  which  are  necessary  as  a  financial 
safeguard  in  peace  must  be  temporarily  dis- 
pensed with.  The  commissariat  officer  re- 
quires  considerable  technical  knowledge  of 


foods  and  their  values.  When  the  commis- 
sariat departments  were  under  the  Treasury, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  purchasers  of 
food  for,  and  bankers  of,  the  army  depart 
mcnts :  and  consequently  they  have  been 
required  to  perform  both  the  duty  of  supply 
and  financial  duties.  The  recent  changes, 
which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  and  extrava- 
gantly expensive,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  anomalous  position  thus  held  by  com- 
missariat officers.  Whilst  the  commissariat 
officer  was  charged  with  purchasing  articles 
on  the  spot,  the  military  store  officer  was 
simply  the  custodian  and  repairer  of  those 
numerous  articles  which  are  required  for 
the  equipment  of  an  army,  and  which  are 
not  purchased  locally  but  supplied  from  the 
manufacturing  departments  at  Woolwich,  or 
from  a  central  store — articles  of  so  compli- 
cated a  nature,  that  it  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship to  know  their  names  and  natures.  The 
duty  of  the  store  department  in  the  field 
was  to  bring  up  the  reserve  munitions,  so  as 
to  have  a  depot  always  ready  at  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  an  advancing  army.  The  next 
duty  of  the  supply  department,  viz.,  the 
care  of  sick  and  wounded,  differs  from  the 
commissariat  duties  in  that  it  is  to  supply 
bedding,  clothing,  and  food  ready  cooked, 
which  varies  in  its  nature  and  amount  for  al- 
most every  patient.  In  the  field  their  duty 
is  to  collect  the  wounded  on  stretchers  and  in 
ambulance  waggons  and  bring  them  to  the 
field  hospitals.  This  department  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  Lord  Herbert, 
because  he  had  been  satisfied,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Crimean  war,  that  the  commis- 
sariat had  such  heavy  duties  in  feeding  the 
fighting  soldier,  that  the  wounded  must  al- 
ways be  neglected  unices  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  department  specially  instructed  and 
organised. 

In  the  new  department  of  Control,  which 
embraces  these  several  duties  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  transport  and  financial  duties,  the 
subordinates  of  the  supply  and  transport  ser- 
vices are  interchangeable;  so  that  if  each 
man  is  to  be  efficient  he  must  possess  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  points  of  detail  which 
in  practice  it  takes  many  years  to  acquire. 
We  believe  the  result  will  be  incomplete 
knowledge  and  waste.  The  Controller  is  to 
make  all  purchases,  to  be  the  adviser  and 
agent  of  the  officer  commanding  iii  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  raising  or  issuing  money, 
the  supply  or  purchase  of  provisions,  stores, 
clothing,  and  transport,  and  to  relieve  the' 
officer  commanding  of  all  details  connected 
with  these  services.  '  If  the  Controller  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  officer  conimanding 
inconsistent  with  regulations,  and  which  have 
not  proceeded   from  his  (the  Controller's) 
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suggestion,  and  to  which  he  does  not  agree, 
he  may  report  the  commanding  officer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.'  He  is  in  fact  placed  as 
a  duenna  to  watch  over  general  officers 
in  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  their 
command. 

This  system  is  based  on  complete  centra- 
lisation. It  charges  one  department  with 
multifarious  duties,  many  of  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  specialties,  each  requiring 
distinct  qualifications.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
contraiy  to  sound  principle,  in  that  it  places 
under  the  same  control  the  entering  into 
contract  for  supplies,  the  survey  and  receipt 
of  the  articles,  the  payment,  the  custody  and 
issue,  the  rendering  and  examination  of  the 
account ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  economical 
administration  in  that  its  complication  must 
necessarily  prevent  the  direct  responsibility 
for  failure  or  waste  being  fixed  on  indivi- 
duals. We  cannot  believe  that  any  large 
commercial  firm  would  place  such  duties 
under  one  single  control.  In  our  opinion, 
the  finance  and  provision  of  money  should 
be  separated  from  the  Supply  department. 
And  as  regards  the  work  of  the  Supply 
department  itself,  we  believe  that  to  overload 
one  department  with  the  duty  of  supplying 
provisions  de  bouche,  barrack  accommoda- 
tion, ordnance  supplies,  waggons  and  horses 
for  carrying  all  the  baggage  of  the  array — 
all  the  equipments,  munitions,  and  food,  ob- 
taining and  holding  money,  and  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded,  can  never 
ensure  satisfactory  results  on  the  field  of 
battle.  There  success  will  not  be  gained  by 
throwing  all  the  duties  together ;  but  by 
keeping  each  unit  self-reliant  and  responsi- 
ble for  definite  duties.  Besides,  in  forming 
a  department  to  be  educated  in  peace  for 
carrying  on  the  large  operations  required  for 
feeding  an  army  in  war,  it  should  have  been 
recollected  that  a  department  of  military 
officers,  such  as  to  all  intents  the  control 
officers  are,  can  never  permanently  maintain 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  and  connexion 
with  trade  which  'enables  a  great  firm  to 
carry  out  a  large  business  of  supply  propria 
motu.  The  limited  experience  acquired  by 
such  a  department  at  our  stations  in  time  of 
peace  is,  if  anything,  antagonistic  to  the 
class  of  proceedings  necessary  to  supply 
moving;  annies  on  a  larjje  scale  in  war. 
General  Trochu  shows  how  the  Military  In- 
tendance  breaks  down,  starves  the  army, 
and  finally  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
civil  unofficial  element  which  has  been  bred 
in  trade  and  large  commercial  transactions. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our 
readers  that  a  similar  result  to  that  observed 
by  General  Trochu  with  regard  to  the  French 
arrangements  actually  took  place  in  the  war 


of  1848-9  in  India,  when  a  great  Hindoo 
contractor  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary commissariat,  and  fed  the  army  in  the 
most  successful  manner,  thereby  enabling 
Lord  Gough  to  complete  his  operations. 
Moreover,  the  control  system  cannot  but 
fetter  the  action  of  the  combatant  officer  in 
charge  of  the  troops.  We  fear  that  it  is  a 
system  for  uneducating  general  officers  in  all 
their  functions  except  mere  fighting  ;  for  to 
deprive  a  general  officer  of  the  actual  daily 
contact  with  the  departments  of  supply  un- 
der him  during  his  five  years'  tenure  of  com- 
mand, is  to  forbid  him  from  knowing  anything 
of  the  detail  of  the  services,  their  resources, 
their  working,  and  their  difficulties.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  both  in  India  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Napoleon,  than 
the  consummate  knowledge  and  minute  at- 
tention those  great  generals  displayed  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  food,  transport,  and 
clothing  of  their  armies.  They  very  Avell 
knew  that  these  are  the  first  conditions  of 
success  in  war,  and  a  good  general  must 
never  lose  sight  of  them.  But  this  new  sys- 
tem, instead  of  preparing  an  officer  for  real 
service,  must  render  him,  if  not  helpless,  yet 
wholly  dependent  on  another  for  feeding, 
moving,  and  supplying  his  army.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  destructive  of  due  responsi- 
bility. In  the  field  a  General  can  alone  be 
the  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  troops ;  if  the  General  orders  an  ex- 
penditure not  contemplated  by  regulation, 
and  the  Controller  objects  to  it,  the  expen- 
diture must  yet  be  incurred  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  General.  The  proportions  of 
equipment  or  provisions  to  be  issued  to  the 
troops  or  maintained  as  a  reserve  are  all 
matters  capable  of  being  fixed  by  regula- 
tions ;  purchases  and  issues  can  be  efficiently 
checked  by  a  careful  audit ;  the  responsibi- 
lity is  incurred  on  a  departure  from  regula- 
tion. Sound  organisation  would  place  such 
responsibiHty  entirely  on  the  person  on  whom 
it  must  rest  in  the  last  resort,  viz.  the  Gene- 
ral who  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops.  Moreover,  we  fear  that  in  practice 
it  must  act  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  the 
Controller  will  be  the  instrument  of  the 
general  officer,  who,  relieved  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, will  make  the  Controller  do 
things  which  he,  the  general  officer,  would 
not  do  if  he  were  personally  responsible  ;  or 
the  Controller  will  be  antagonistic  to  the 
general  officer  commanding,  and  discord 
and  opposition  will  prevail  throughout  the 
command. 

We  believe  it  is  indispensable  to  efficiency 
that  the  general  officer  commanding  at  each 
station  should  be  the  only  controller,  and  to 
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economy  that  tlie  finance  department  shonld 
be  subordinate  to  no  officer  but  the  Minister 
to  whom  the  House  of  Commons  entrusts 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  army  ;  and  that  for  tlie  provi- 
sion and  supply  of  money,  to  be  issued  only 
on  due  authority,  local  civilian  financial  offi- 
cers, treasurers,  or  accountants  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  all  stations,  who  would  give  due 
security  and  be  educated  in  duties  of  ac- 
counts ;  these  should  be  distinct  from  the 
departments  of  supply,  which  under  the 
present  organisation  are  manned  by  enlisted 
men  and  commissioned  officers. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  close  our 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
repeating  a  description  of  the  decentralised 
arrangements  of  the  Prussian  army  which 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  our  own  pages  : — 

'  The  corps  supplies  all  its  own  wants  as  a 
whole  direct  from  the  War  Office,  but  distri- 
butes and  checks  the  supplies  so  received 
within  itself,  being  (except  as  to  filling  up  of  its 
depots)  regarded  as  its  own  war  administration 
and  responsible  for  its  own  doings.    .    .    . 

'  This  decentralisation  is  carried  further  with- 
in the  corps  itself,  and  the  transport  is  divided 
especially  so  that  no  one  branch  shall  be  de- 
pendent on  any  outside  authority.  This  sub- 
division has  been  condemned  as  complicated 
and  needlessly  expensive.  But  the  Prussian 
authorities  hold  that  an  army  is  above  all  in- 
tended for  war,  and  that  the  machinery  of  that 
which  is  to  be  effective  should  be  maintained 
intact  in  its  framework  in  time  of  peace. 
Carriages  of  themselves  cost  little  to  keep  up. 
Horses,  on  the  contrary,  must  under  any  sys- 
tem be  brought  up  for  transport  in  time  of 
war  ;  but  the  only  way  in  the  Prussian  view 
by  which  each  department  can  be  made  tho- 
roughly responsible  for  its  own  efficiency,  and 
taught  to  vie  with  others  in  readiness  for  ac- 
tion, is  to  hand  over  to  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  which  would  be  needed  to  eqviip  it 
for  the  field,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  independent 
action  as  soon  as  the  call  sounds  to  arms. 

'As  a  consequence  of  this  system  it  no 
doubt  at  some  time  happens  that  a  particular 
corps  or  column  or  department  may  have  a 
superfluity  of  supplies,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
delay  at  the  outset  to  wait  for  issue  of  neces- 
saries from  distant  stores  is  prevented.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  failure.  The  Prussian  sys- 
tem enlists  on  its  side  the  motive  of  emulation 
in  each  general  in  each  department  and  each 
regimental  commander.  The  opposite  system 
takes  from  these  officers  a  large  share  of  their 
responsibility  to  throw  it  upon  a  special  class 
of  men  trained  in  peace  to  raise  objections  to 
every  demand,  and  blamed  in  war  if  their 
minds  do  not  instantly  rise  to  the  full  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion.' 

The  limited  space  at  our  command  will 
only  allow  us  to  remark  briefly  upon  the  im- 
portant question   of  the  government  of  the 


army.  Mr.  Clode  has  given  us  a  very  caus- 
tic account  of  it  in  his  twenty-ninth  chapter, 
which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
statesmen.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
regretting  much  that  is  destroyed,  denounc- 
ing all  that  exists,  and  dreading  all  that  is  to 
come  ;  but  we  admit  with  him,  for  the  rea- 
sons we  are  about  to  give,  that  the  present 
government  of  the  army  is  unsatisfactory 
both  in  an  executive  and  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view.  Upon  the  accession  of  the 
present  Ministry  to  office,  Mr.  Cardwell  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  advise  him  generally 
upon  this  subject  in  connexion  with  that  of 
the  organisation  of  the  War  Office  and  Horse 
Guards,  The  Committee,  in  their  Report, 
disclaim  any  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  question  of  the  position  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  relation  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  ;  but  if  all  their  recommen- 
dations are  adopted,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  his  position  would  be  materially  aflfect- 
ed.  The  Committee,  in  their  Report,  di- 
vide the  army  services  under  three  heads — 
Discipline,  Supply,  and  Finance  ;  or,  as  we 
should  put  it,  the  fighters,  the  suppliers,  and 
the  accountants,  or  guardians  of  public  mo- 
ney. They  propose  to  bring  the  officer 
Commanding-in-Chief  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  as  Financial  officer  and  the  other  as 
head  of  the  Supply  braTich,  and  apparently 
to  endow  the  latter  also  with  some  amount 
of  financial  control.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  embodied  in  an  Act  passed  last 
session,  which  created  two  new  offices;  one 
the  Financial  office  referred  to,  the  other  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance, 
Both  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  are  subject  to  removal  by  him, 
and  both  may  hold  seats  in  Parliament, 

The  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  always  a  great 
soldier,  was  charged  by  the  Crown  with 
providing  arms  and  munitions,  fortifications 
and  barracks,  and  in  virtue  of  his  military 
and  technical  knowledge  he  was  the  arbiter 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  amis  and  mi- 
litary equipment  to  be  adopted  in  the  ser- 
vice. As  he  was  frequently  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  fofiowed  that  there  was  in  his  person  a 
military  man  of  high  rank  among  the  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  Crown — a  very  essen- 
tial element  of  a  good  Government,  which 
does  not  now  exist.  There  was  also  another 
member  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  officer 
of  state,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  the 
Great  Seal— viz,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  He  was  invariably  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  duties  of  this 
officer  were  to  examine    estimates  for  bar- 
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racks  and  fortifications,  to  survey  and  certify 
stores  before  payment,  to  check  the  returns 
of  employment  of  workmen  in  the  Store, 
Manufacturing,  and  Engineer  Departments. 
He  was  thus  an  auditor  of  material  things 
directly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament.  The  present  office 
of  Surveyor-General  replaces  the  late  office 
of  ControUer-in-Chief.  His  duty  is  to  con- 
tract for,  purchase,  manufacture,  and  dis- 
tribute stores ;  to  allot  all  barracks  and 
accommodation  for  troops  ;  and  to  provide 
all  transport  for  an  army ;  he  is  also  to 
audit  all  expenditure  relating  to  his  own 
department ;  that  expenditure  being  examin- 
ed in  the  department  itself.  He  is  not  an 
officer  of  state  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
like  the  former  officer  under  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  he  is  merely  a  clerk  or 
servant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom 
he  is  removable  at  pleasure.  We  believe 
that  these  arrangements  are  unsound.  They 
appear  to  be  based  on  the  following  sentence 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee — viz.,  '  The 
modern  notion  of  financial  control  means 
the  union  of  finance  and  administration ;' 
and,  as  a  consequence,  '  now  we  possess  a 
Secretary  of  State,  the  duties  of  checking 
and  watching  expenditure  ought  no  longer 
to  be  accepted  as  necessary.'  In  simple 
language  this  means  that  the  constitutional 
checks  upon  expenditure  heretofore  consi- 
dered necessary  are  no  longer  required. 

Prior  to  William  HI.'s  reign — to  the 
Revolution  of  1688 — finance  and  adminis- 
tration were  united,  and  the  same  iinion 
will  be  found  in  every  despotism  or  absolute 
monarchy.  The  union  is  not  incidental  to 
our  possessing  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  to 
a  confusion  between  the  nature  and  objects 
of  a  limited  monarchy  and  of  a  cojistitutional 
government.  The  most  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Hallam's  History  would  satisfy  any 
reader,  and  every  tyro  in  politics  knows,  that 
the  very  essence  of  constitutional  government 
consists,  as  Mr,  Fox  said,  in  *  checks,  and  in 
opposition — one  part  bearing  upon  and 
controlling  another.'  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  FinancQ  Committee 
of  1828,  remarked:  'The  principle  upon 
which  the  public  service  has  been  construct- 
ed has  been  to  make  one  department  a 
check  and  control  upon  another,  and  not  to 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  department 
to  make  an  unlimited  issue  of  public  money  ; 
making  one  department  the  judge  of  the 
amount  to  be  issued  and  the  giver  of  the 
authority  to  make  the  issue,  and  to  make 
another  department  the  depository  of  the 
money,  and  lay  on  it  the  duty  of  issuing 
according  to  the  authority  it  may  receive.' 

It  is,  indeed,  incontestable  that  the  main 


reason  why  it  is  rare  to  find  a  breach  of 
trust  in  persons  entrusted  Avith  the  expen- 
diture of  Government  money  in  this  country 
lies  in  the  checks  and  control  by  which 
the  provision  of  public  money  is  encircled. 
But  in  the  recent  arrangements  o*f  the  War 
Office  the  one  object  which  Tarliament 
has  always  had  in  view — viz.  strictly  in- 
dependent audit — appears  to  be  abandoned. 

Moreover,  the  appointment  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ordnance  would  appear  eminently 
to  create  a  dual  government.  The  respon- 
sible military  and  technical  adviser  by  whom 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  guided  in  the 
last  resort,  either  in  selecting  weapons  or  in 
deciding  upon  the  quantities  of  equipments 
or  munitions  necessary  to  be  maintained  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  the  choice 
of  fortified  positions,  is  the  officer  command- 
ing-in-chief, who  ought  to  be  the  officer  of 
highest  military  experience  in  the  country, 
and  who,  at  any  rate,  has  at  his  command 
the  best  military  advice  ;  yet  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ordnance,  a  military  officer,  not 
imder  the  officer  commanding-in-chief,  is 
interposed  as  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  without  the  responsibility  as  to  effi- 
ciency which  attaches  to  the  former  officer. 

It  is  not  apparent  upon  what  principle  the 
new  .Surveyor-General  is  to  be  a  Parliamen- 
tary officer.  The  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  office 
requires  a  rare  amount  of  scientific  iwA  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  subordinates  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  service  than  for  the  chief  of  a 
department  of  this  nature  to  be  subject  to 
removal  from  political  motives.  Moreover 
the  only  object  in  such  a  department  of  ap- 
pointing a  parliamentary  officer  can  be  to 
give  him  charge  of  Finance  ;  but  the  Finan- 
cial officer  of  the  department,  if  his  position 
is  to  be  of  any  service,  should  have  sole 
charge  of  army  finance  under  the  Secretary 
of  State.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  Surveyor-General  is  charged  with  some 
financial  functions ;  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  see  how  the  duality  which  will  pervade 
the  financial  business  of  the  department 
under  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Surveyor- 
General  and  the  Financial  officer  can  work 
satisfactorily. 

The  position  proposed  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  under  the  report 
of  the  Committee  is  even  more  questionable. 
Under  the  British  Constitution  the  command 
and  discipline  of  the  army  are  vested  in  an 
officer  who  holds  directly  from  the  Crown. 
For  the  regulation  of  the  discipline,  promo- 
tion, and  selection  of  officers  and  men  for 
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.service,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
army,  it  is  essential  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  an  officer  possessing  the 
highest  professional  skill  and  knowledge, 
and  with  a  fixed  tenure  of  office.  It  is, 
moreover,  essential  that  he  should  be  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  army. 
The  Committee  would  place  him  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
merge  his  office  into  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  abolishing  all  separation  of  do- 
cuments. 

In  despotic  Governments,  where  Parlia- 
mentary control  is  absent,  finance  and  ad- 
ministration are  united ;  the  \Yar  Minister 
and  Comniander-in-Chief  are  merged  in  one 
person,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Sovereign 
for  efficiencj^  and  expenditure ;  but  under 
our  system  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Parliament  were  formerly  distributed  in  the 
hands  of  several  officers  and  ministers  each 
responsible  for  his  share,  but  subordinate  to 
the  Cabinet.  Tlie  Commander-in-Chief  was 
separate  from  and  only  financially  subor- 
dinate to  the  Parliamentary  Minister. 

The  arrangement  now  proposed  for  bring- 
ing into  one  office  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief — a  measure 
nominally  framed  for  facilitating  the  trans- 
action of  business — must,  as  two  persons  in 
one  office  cannot  be  equal,  place  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  subordination  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  ;  it  will  diminish  the  eclat  of 
the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  eyes  .  of  the  army  and  of  the  outside 
world,  but  except  in  the  at  present  very  rare 
case  of  our  possessing  a  really  able  Secretary^ 
of  State,  it  will  give  him  almost  absolute 
po-wer,  freed  from  responsibility,  to  rule  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  superior  knowledge 
of  those  details  which  make  up  army  admi- 
nistration and  expenditure.  Facilities  in  the 
transaction  of  business  can  only  be  obtained 
by  preserving  the  true  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  functions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments— not  by  collecting  them  in  one  build- 
ing. The  difficulties  of  the  present  War 
Department  have  arisen  solely  from  the  want 
of  a  clear  conception  in  the  minds  of  its  ori- 
ginators as  to  the  proper  functions  and  du- 
ties of  each  of  the  departments  then  brought 
together.  Under  the  arrangen)ents  now  pro- 
posed of  merging  into  one  office  the  ci\al 
and  military  organization  of  the  army,  the 
easy  transaction  of  business  Avill  only  be  at- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  those  checks  and 
controls  in  army  administration  which  our 
constitution  has  established,  and  the  removal 
of  -which  must  leave  the  executive  officer  the 
Commander-in-Chief  supreme.  Once  place 
side  by  side  the  Commander-in-Chief  with 
his  military  staft,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 


with  his  clerks,  and  as  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  report  in  which 
this  plan  is  proposed,  must  act  exclusively, 
i.  e.  without  control,  the  army  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief will  prevail  in  the  end. 

We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat 
Parliament  to  consider  how,  Avhile  devising 
means  to  extent  and  improve  the  military 
instruction  and  liabilities  of  our  population 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  country 
against  calamities  such  as  those  from  which 
our  neighbour  is  suftering,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  retain  those  constitutional  checks 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  military 
power  from  becoming  supreme,  as  it  has 
become  in  Prussia. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  system  under 
which  the  anny  has  been  officered  is  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  against  military  supremacy. 
So  long  as  the  purchase  system  exists,  a 
large  number  of  men  enter  the  army  for  a 
f)astime  or  a  young  man's  education,  who  do 
not  look  on  it  as  a  profession,  and  whose  in- 
terest in  the  civilian  community  are  greater 
than  their  interests  in  the  profession  they 
have  temporarily  joined.  But  when  once 
purchase  is  abolished  the  army  will  be  offi- 
cered by  men  who  look  to  it  as  their  sole 
object  in  life;  it  will  possess  their  wannest 
interest ;  they  will  endeavor  to  exalt  it  on 
every  occasion.  If  we  are  to  have  an  effi- 
cient army,  we  must  make  it  purely  profes- 
sional ;  but  if  we  have  a  professional  army 
we  must  take  the  greater  care  to  keep  up 
those  safeguards  against  military  supremacy 
which  our  ancestors  have  handed  down  to 
us.  The  supremacy  of  a  class  would  de- 
velope  itself  gradually,  first  by  gaining  the 
monopoly  of  power  in  all  matters  connected 
with  its  own  class,  and  after  having  estab- 
lished this  supremacy,  by  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  its  own  class  into  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  Such  was  the  course  of 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages;  such  is 
practically  the  case  under  the  pretended  con- 
stitution of  Prussia,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  are  in  fact  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army. 

This  supremacy  may  be  exercised  against 
the  public  treasure  and  the  constitutional 
functions  of  civil  Ministers,  either  through 
Parliament  and  the  constituencies  or  through 
the  Minister  and  his  bureau.  Parliament 
has  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  first 
method  of  encroachment,  viz.  at  elections, 
by  prohibiting  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  a 
town  at  such  times,  except  on  a  special  call 
from  the  civil  power ;  and  until  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Crimean  war  the  national 
jealousy  felt  towards  the  army  furnished  a 
protection  against  the  second.  But  now  the 
War  Department  is  managed  by  a  bureau- 
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cracy  of  soldiers ;  and  the  care  of  the  public 
treasure  has  passed  more  under  the  control 
of  the  military  than  before  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  civil  supremacy  has  declined.  We 
have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article 
that  hitherto  the  financial  result  of  this  in- 
creased military  control  has  been  to  add 
largely  to  the  expense  of  those  material 
allowances  which  assist  in  making  up  for 
the  small  money  pay  of  officers  and  men ; 
and  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  War 
Office  military  control  over  public  treasure 
will  be  materially  increased.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Crown  to  ask  for  supplies,  but 
the  Crown  is  guided  in  the  demand  it  makes 
by  its  responsible  Ministers.  In  the  case  of 
army  supplies,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
only  responsible  Minister ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  work,  and  his  acts  must  be  those  of  his 
permanent  staff,  which  is  military  rather  than 
civil,  and  is  therefore  open  to  distrust  both 
in  respect  of  expenditure  and  audit.  At 
to  expenditure,  because  the  military  officer 
owes  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  not  to  Par- 
liament, whilst  allegiance  for  all  expendi- 
ture ought  to  be  due  to  Parliament  only ; 
but  commissioned  officers  whose  allegiance 
is  due  to  the  Crown  alone,  are  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  public  treasure.  As  to  audit, 
because  the  'one  object  Parliament  has 
always  had  in  view  is  a  strictly  independent 
audit ;  but  by  the  constitution  of  the  AVar 
Office,  namely,  as  a  Military  Department, 
charged  with  the  detailed  audit  of  its  own 
accounts,  independent  audit  is  at  an  end.* 

The  changes  recently  made  and  those  pro- 
posed are  remarkable  in  their  constitutional 
aspect.  The  creation  of  the  Control  JDe- 
partment,  built  up  of  mihtary  officers  in 
charge  of  treasure,  is  incompatible  with  our 
Parliamentary  system.  The  proposal  to  bring 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  statf  to  the 
War  Department,  merged  into  one  office  with, 
and  therefore  subordinate  to,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  would,  whilst  the  present  holders 
retain  office,  only  intensify  military  supre- 
macy, and  on  their  retirement  place  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commons.  Between  the  responsible  and  exe- 
cutive Ministers  would  not  all  security  be 
lost?   Who  would   dare  to  impeach  or  cen- 


*  The  Abyssinian  expedition,  tl'ou^h  marked 
by  a  prompt  and  brilliant  success  which  does 
great  honor  to  its  commanders,  was,  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  a  very  novel  and  dangerous 
precedent ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  British 
army  took  the  field  freed  from  all  Parliamentary 
control  over  its  expenditure.  Extraordinary  and 
unlimited  powers  were  given  to  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  unchecked  either  by  the  Government 
at  home  or  by  the  Indian  Government ;  and  no- 
thing remained  in  the  end  but  for  tlu^  British 
taxpayer  to  pay  the  bill. 


sure  a  Minister  upheld  by  the  army,  and  how  . 
dare  one  Minister  act  against  its  prejudices 
or  its  interests  in  the  face  of  a  Military  Board 
of  Coadjutors  ?  May  we  not  add  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Clode — '  To  abrogate  our  con- 
stitutional safeguards  leads  to  revolution,  to 
weaken  them  leads  to  danger.' 

The  true  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  that  of  Control  as  distinct  from  Com- 
mand; the  former  function  is  civil  and  ap- 
pertains to  a  Parliamentary  officer,  the  latter 
is  military  and  technical.  From  the  want 
in  the  minds  of  the  reorganisers  of  our  army 
departments  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
true  constitutional  position  w^hich  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  should  occupy,  in  re- 
gard to  the  army,  the  friction  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  administration  of  the  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards  has  arisen  ;  and  it 
is  alone  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  we  have  laid  down  that  the 
difficulties  will  vanish. 

We  have  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon 
us  to  draw  attention  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tions the  recent  changes  in  the  government 
of  the  army  have  been  made,  because  the 
conduct  of  the  War  Minister  in  one  recent 
instance  at  least  appears  to  show  a  forgetr 
fulness  of  constitutional  procedure  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  practice  pursued  by  the  Cabinet 
on  any  augmentation  of  the  force  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  most  members  of  any 
parliamentary  experience,  and  from  the 
reign  of  William  III.  it  has  been  uniform. 
The  policy  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Cabinet 
is  communicated  to  both  Houses  by  a  Mes- 
sage setting  forth  the  causes  calling  for  an 
augmentation  of  our  land  and  sea  forces. 
On  this  policy  each  House  by  an  Address  to 
the  Crown  has  an  opportunity  of  debate. 
Assuming  the  policy  to  be  approved,  and 
the  augmentation  to  be  assented  to,  the  Min- 
isters then,  but  not  till  then,  submit  an  esti- 
mate to  or  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit  from  the 
Commons.  By  following  such  a  course, 
Parliament  has  a  free  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion. But  this  was  not  the  course  taken  by 
Ministers  at  the  end  of  last  session.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  statement  of  policy, 
Mr.  Disraeli  opened  one  or  two  somewhat 
irregular  discussions  on  War  and  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
Lord  Russell,  quite  against  the  Ministers' 
wishes,  introduced  a  Militia  Bill,  in  order 
to  give  their  Lordships  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  the  Cabinet  proposed  to  do 
for  putting  the  country  on  a  proper  footing 
of  defence.     After  these  irregular  proceed- 
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ings  ill  both  Houses,  Mr.  Carchvell  brought 
in  an  estimate  for  20,000  men  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Coniiiions,  upon 
which  the  House  of  Lords  never  had  an  op- 
portunity for  expressing  its  opinion  at  all. 

The  subject  with  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  deal  is  too  vast  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  limits  of  this  Article.  It 
involves  not  only  the  safety  of  the  realm 
from  foreign  enemies,  but  the  preservation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  with  them  our  liberties.  It 
is  the  most  important  question  which  at 
the  present  time  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
statesmen ;  but  we  regret  to  see  that  the 
present  Government  do  not  appear  hitherto 
to  have  understood  its  full  importance,  inas- 
much as  they  have  accepted  the  conclusions 
of  a  committee  of  subordinate  officers  upon 
matters  vital  to  the  government  of  the  array, 
whose  report  only  gives  evidence  of  this, 
that  these  officers  have  failed  to  apprehend 
the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  our 
army  system  has  hitherto  rested — principles 
laid  down  by  great  statesmen,  and  approved 
by  great  generals.  These  are,  we  venture 
Avith  some  contidence  to  affirm,  doctrines 
which  the  Whig  party  has  contended  for  the 
last  hundred  and  seventy  years  ;  and  although 
we  ardently  desire  to  see  the  organisation  of 
the  army  placed  on  a  far  more  efficient  and 
popular  footing,  there  is  no  reason  to  pur- 
chase that  advantage  by  a  sacrifice  of  any 
of  the  constitutional  checks  which  have 
been  placed  upon  the  administration  and 
command  of  her  Majesty's  foi'ces. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Eartlihj  Paradise.  By 
William  Morris.  Parts  I. — IV.  Lon- 
don :   1869-70. 

2.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Ja.soii.  A  Poem. 
By  William  Morris.    London  :   1868. 

Not  many  men  have  been  more  richly  en- 
dowed witli  the  gift  of  song  than  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  poems  which  are  here  woven 
together  as  a  garland  of  flowers  gathered  in 
*an  earthly  Paradise.  Not  many  poets  have 
so  successfully  schooled  themselves  to  rest 
content  with  the  mere  appearances  of  things; 
and  hence  it  is  that,  while  he  professes  to 
seek  only  to  di'aw  forth  sweet  music  from  a 
harp  which  could  scarcely  be  swept  by  more 
skilful  fingers,  he  has  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing on  all  his  utterances  the  character  of  the 
philosophy,  which  regards  the  outward  as- 
pect of  things  as  all  that  may  be  known 
about  them.     This  success  he  has  achieved, 


not  by  any  efforts  to  fathom  the  depths  and 
measure  the  varying  currents  of  human 
thought.  His  purpose  is  rather  to  watch 
the  movements  or  the  calms  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  without  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  that  inner  life  which  dwells  beneath  it. 
Thus  while  his  words  flow  on  in  streams  soft 
as  any  which  might  come  from  the  lyre  of 
Hermes  or  the  reed  of  Pan,  they  carry  with 
them  the  burden  of  a  strange  weariness  and 
sadness. 

In  truth,  the  exquisite  simplicity  and 
grace  of  Mr.  Morris's  poems  are  the  fruit  of 
consummate  art  and  skill.  The  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen  are  with  few  exceptions 
subjects  Avhich  have  been  already  handled 
by  the  Homeric  and  Orphic  poets,  by  Pindar 
and  Stesichorus,  by  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des. They  are,  in  other  words,  the  stories 
with  which  the  bards  of  the  Greek  he- 
roic age  charmed  their  countrymen,  and 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  tragic  and  lyric 
poets  were  made  vehicles  of  the  highest 
lessons  of  political  or  ethical  wisdom,  or 
means  of  imparting  the  purest  and  most  in- 
tense delight.  These  stories  Mr.  Morris  has 
told  again,  professedly  with  the  latter  of 
these  two  purposes  only.  He  speaks  of 
himself  emphatically  as  '  the  idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day  ;'  and,  as  we  read  tale  after 
tale,  it  would  be  vain  to  attribute  to  him  the 
fixed  design  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
worked  the  several  parts  of  the  Arthurian 
story  into:  one  magnificent  whole.  But  as 
our  thoughts  rest  on  the  Medea  and  Alcestis 
of  Mr.  Morris,  we  cannot  banish  from  our 
minds  the  images  of  the  Medea  and  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  and  we  are  led  to  contrast  the 
atmosphere  in  which  these  creatures  of 
Greek  imagination  move,  with  that  in  which 
the  same  forms  are  exhibited  to  us  by  the 
modern  poet.  Probably  none  have  sought 
more  earnestly  to  relate  these  stories  simply 
as  stories,  and  certainly  none  have  imparted 
to  them  a  more  touching  charm.  Tlie  Aithur 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  manifestly  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  Christian  chivalry,  and 
the  Prometheus  of  Shelley  is  the  man  who 
strives  against  injustice  and  wrong  in  ail 
ages  and  in  all  countries  ;  these  poems  may 
therefore  be  regarded  from  a  point  of  view 
lofty  and  immutable.  Mr.  Morris's  tales  can 
be  submitted  to  no  such  criticism.  They 
are  put  before  us  as  'murmuring  rhymes;' 
insensibility  to  their  delightfiil  melodies 
would  argue  a  strange  coldness  to  versifica- 
tion. Yet,  while  we  give  up  ourselves  to 
the  spell  of  the  enchanter  as  at  the  Avaviug 
of  his  wand  the  scenes  change  and  each 
creation  of  his  plastic  power  conies  before  us, 
it  is  impossible  to  rest  under  it.  It  may  not 
be  fair  to  compare  a  poet  with  other  poets, 
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but  it  can  scarcely  be  unfair  to  compare  him 
■with  himself;  and  if  Mr.  Morris's  purpose 
has  been  onl}'  to  charm  away  the  hours  when 
'  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth,'  we 

'Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by,« 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days 
die,' 

we  cannot  help  marking  the  signs  which 
seem  to  show  the  channel  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  poet  have  been  running,  or 
sometimes  pausing  to  reflect  how  far  it  may 
be  wise  to  follow  in  the  same  path. 

The  melody  of  Mr.  Morris's  verse  is  so 
sweet,  the  movement  so  smooth,  that  we 
care  as  little  to  assume  the  attitude  of  critics 
towards  these  poems  as  to  analyse  our  feel- 
ings while  we  watch  the  light  playing  on 
calm  waters  beneath  a  cloudless  summer  sky. 
Some  flaws  may  doubtless  be  found — a  few 
false  rhymes,  a  few  sentences  which  difter 
from  prose  only  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  sound  at  the  end  of  each  couplet,  and, 
more  frequently,  a  certain  ruggedness  and 
faultiness   of   scanning.     With    Mr.  Morris, 

*  real '    is   invariably    a    monosyllable,    and 

*  really '  a  dissyllable.  But  we  need  not  give 
instances  of  defects  which,"  after  all,  are 
little  more  than  the  purposed  discords  of  the 
musician.  While  we  accompany  Mr.  Mor- 
ris we  roam  through  an  enchanted  land ;  and 
we  arc  too  much  contented  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenes  before  us  to  dwell  om  the  neu- 
tral tints  or  the  few  unshapely  objfcts  which 
in  no  way  mar  their  loveliness. 

The  tales  related  in  the  '  Earthly  Paradise' 
are  strung  together  on  a  very  simple  frame- 
work. The  horrors  of  a  wasting  plague  at 
Micklegarth  give  strength  and  shape  to  the 
vague  dreams  of  a  happier  land  far  away  to 
the  West,  with  which  some  of  its  people  had 
been  wont  to  solace  themselves  while  serving 
among  the  Varangian  guards  at  Byzantium  ; 
and  the  learned  squire  Nicholas,  whose  be- 
trothed is  ready  to  follow  him  over  the 
world,  makes  a  vow  with  the  Swabian  Law- 
rence and  others,  that  they  will  at  once  set 
out  and  never  give  up  their  search  for  this 
land, 

'  Till  death  or  life  have  set  their  hearts  at  rest' 

In  the  English  Channel  they  fall  in  with 
the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince, 
who  gives  them  some  lines  of  writing,  lest 
they  should  find  it  hard  to  deal  with  some 
of  his  people 

'  who  pass  not  for  a  word 
Whate'er  they  deem  may  hold  a  hostile  sword.' 

But  the  story  of  the  voyage,  until  they  des- 
cry a  new  land,  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  men,  or  of 


others  who  have  wandered  through  unknown 
seas  led  on  chiefly  by  their  hopes  and  fan- 
cies. It  is  the  old  tale  of  eager  anticipation 
and  wild  enjoyment,  followed  by  blank  de- 
pression and  'dismay ;  but  when,  after  sur- 
mounting dangers  not  less  terrible  than  those 
which  Ulysses  encountered  in  the  land  of 
the  Lsestrygonians  or  the  dwelling  of  Circe, 
after  escaping  from  an  ocean  of  misery,  in 
which  they  had  grown  to  be  like  devils  and 
learnt  what -man  sinks  to 

'  When  every  pleasure  from  his  life  is  gone,' 

they  come  at  last  to  a  land  where  the  simple 
folk,  taking  them  to  be  gods,  treat  them  as 
kings,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  in- 
sane yearning  for  an  earthly  home  where 
there  is  no  death  can  live  on  in  the  hearts 
of  men  who  had  already  numbered  their 
threescore  years  and  ten.  But  this  passion 
to  escape  from  Death  is  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Morris's  poems.  From  the  Prologue  to  the 
Epilogue  of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise,'  which 
concludes  the  fourth  and  last  part,  his  an- 
cient mariners  are  described  as  men  who 

'deemed  all  life  accurst 
By  that  cold  overshadowing  threat — the  end.' 

If  the  delights  of  a  life  not  without  some 
likeness  to  that  of  the  Lotos-eaters  still  left, 
as  it  might  well  leave,  them  dissatisfied,  the 
longing  would  surely  be  rather  for  the  old 
home,  where  they  might  once  again  hear 
the  old  familiar  speech.  But  though  after 
a  time  their  life  seem^  to  them  once  more 
'  trivial,  poor,  and  vain,'  not  a  thought  is 
given  to  Norway ;  and  the  one  desire  is  still 
to  find  the  country  where  the  old  may  be- 
come young  again,  and  the  young  may  not 
die.  Tliey  would  be  fools  and  victims,  and 
the  veiled  prophet  was  not  wanting  to  lure 
them  on  to  their  destruction.  From  the 
horrible  capti\dty  which  follows  they  escape' 
at  last,  only  to  see  their  numbers  dwindle 
quickly  away  from  sickness  of  body  and 
mind,  until  Nicholas,  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  besotted  of  them  all,  dies  and  is 
left  beneath  the  trees  upon  the  nameless 
shore,  and  the  scanty  remnant  is  at  length 
brought  to  a  shining  city  in  a  distant  sea, 
where  they  hear  not  the  language  of  Nor- 
way, but  the  softer  sounds  of  that  Greek 
tongue  to  which  they  had  listened  long  ago 
in  Byzantium.  Here,  kindly  welcomed  by 
the  grey-haired  elders,  they  feel  that  their 
earthly  wanderings  are  done,  and  their  jour- 
ney to  the  grave  must  now  be 

'  like  those  days  of  later  autumn-tide. 
When  he  who  in   some  town  may  chance  to 

bide 
Opens  the  window  for  the  balmy  air, 
And  seeing  the  golden  hazy  sky  so  fair, 
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And  from  some  city  garden  hearing  still 
The  wheeling  rooks  the  air  with  music  fill, 
Sweet  hopeful  music,  thinketh,  Is  this  spring, 
Surely  the  year  can  scarce  be  perishing  ? 
But  then  he  leaves  the  clamour  of  the  town, 
And  sees  the  withered  scanty  leaves  fall  down, 
The  half-ploughed  field,  the  fiowerless  garden- 
plot, 
The  dark  full  stream  by  summer  long  forgot, 
The  tangled  hedges  where  relaxed  and  dead 
And   twining   plants    their    withered    berries 

shed, 
And  feels  therewith  the  treachery  of  the  sun, 
And  knows   the    pleasant   time  is   well-nigh 
done.' 

This  mournful  sound  of  autumn-tide  runs  as 
a  keynote  through  all  the  tales  which  the 
city  elders  and  these  storm-tossed  men  relate 
to  each  other,  and  which  are  here  woven 
into  the  chaplet  of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise.' 
Tliey  may  be  tales  whicli  tell  of  high  hopes 
and  heroic  deeds ;  they  may  paint  the  joys 
of  the  young  and  the  mighty  achievements 
of  fearless  men ;  but  the  shadow  of  death 
is  on  these  *  murmuring  rhymes '  which 

'  Beat  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay  ;' 

and  the  touch  of  the  very  fingers  of  death 
alone  stirs  within  us  whatever  sense  of  life 
there  may  be  left.  If  it  be  hard  to  say 
whether  the  music  of  Mr.  Morris's  song 
carries  with  it  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain, 
the  pleasure  must  at  the  least  be  that  of 
men  who  sit  at  the  banquet-table  in  the 
presence  of  the  veiled  skeleton,  and  the  en- 
joyment that  of  the  youth  who  is  bidden  to 
rejoice  because  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  because  the  hour  will  soon  come 
when  the  bowl  shall  be  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain. That  'the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day,'  who  has  here  woven  together  some 
blossoms  which  lay  before  his  footsteps  '  in 
a  flowery  land,  fair  beyond  words,' 

'Not  plucked  by  him,  not  overfresh  or  bright,' 

has  given  us  melodies  of  exquisite  sweetness, 
it  would  be  mere  ingratitude  to  deny ;  but 
the  music  of  this  Earthly  Paradise  is  mourn- 
ful because  it  is  so  earthly.  Whether  the 
tale  be  that  of  Perseus  victorious  over  every 
enemy  who  seeks  to  bar  his  way,  or  of 
Alcestis  going  forth  in  all  the  freshness  of 
youth  to  the  dark  land  whither  her  husband 
should  have  gone,  or  of  Ogier  the  Dane, 
who  rises  from  his  charmed  sleep  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  land  where  the  great  Karl 
had  reigned  ;  whether  it  be  the  legend  of 
Jason  turning  deliberately  from  the  old  love 
to  the  new,  or  of  Psyche  toiling  on  with  the 
very  sickness  of  hope  deferred  in  her  search 
for  the  glorious  being  on  whom  her  eyes 


had  but  for  one  moment  rested,  there  is 
everywhere  the  same  thought  that  gladness 
is  only  gladness  because  it  is  dogged  by  de- 
cay and  change.  The  lesson  may  be  true ; 
but  the  penalty  for  the  iteration  of  it  is  a 
monotony  which  disposes  rather  for  drowsi- 
ness than  enjoyment;  and  the  words  by 
which  it  is  enforced  leave  on  the  mind  the 
impression  of  a  faith  altogether  less  hopeful 
than  that  of  the  poets  who  told  these  tales 
long  ago  in  their  old  land,  and  of  whom  wc 
are  wont  to  speak  as  heathens. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Morris  never  cares 
to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  earth,  except  to  the 
visible  heaven  in  whicli  we  may  see  the 
glories  of  dawn  and  sunset ;  and  only  on 
this  earth  and  under  this  heaven  is  there 
any  real  hope  and  any  real  joy  for  man. 
For  the  agonies  involved  in  the  constant 
flux  and  reflux  of  human  affairs  the  only 
remedy  lies  in  the  '  crucible  of  time,' 

'  that  tempers  all  things  well, 
That  worketh  pleasure  out  of  pain, 
And  out  of  ruin  golden  gain.' 

But  for  the  individual  man  the  language  of 
the  poet  throughout  is  not  only  that  of  re- 
signation to  a  doom  of  absolute  extinction 
after  a  short  sojourn  here,  but  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  makes  this  extinction  the  one 
justification  of  merriment.  The  cornel-wood 
image  stands  in  the  city  of  Rome 

'  For  twice  a  hundred  years  and  ten, 
While  many  a  band  of  striving  men 
Were  driven  betwixt  woe  and  mirth 
Swiftly  across  the  weary  earth. 
From  nothing  unto  dark  nothing ;' 

and  the  fact  that  a  log  of  wood  will  last 

'  While  many  a  life  of  man  goes  past, 
And  all  is  over  in  short  space,' 

is  a  reason  for  not  fearing  what  any  son  of 
man  can  do,  and  for  being 

'  merry  while  we  may, 
For  men  much  quicker  pass  away' 

than  the  tablet  on  which  a  tale  is  written. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  a  wicked  sorcerer  who 
asks 

'  who  knoweth  certainly 
What  haps  to  us  when  we  are  dead  ? 

and  answers 

'  Truly,  I  think,  by  likelihood, 
Nought  haps  to  us  of  good  or  bad. 
Therefore  on  earth  will  I  be  glad 
A  short  space,  free  from  hope  or  fear.' 

But  everywhere  the  signs  are  manifest  that 
to  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  future  presents 
the  same  utter  blank,  and  that  life  is  not 
merely  a  mystery  but  an  unsubstantial  and 
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wearisome  dream.  This  is  the  cold  comfort 
administered  by  Phoebus  Apollo  to  Admetus, 
when  he  tells  him 

'  The  times  change,  and  I  can  see  a  day, 
When  all  thy  happiness  shall  fade  away. 
And  yet  be  merry.     Strive  not  with  the  end. 
Thou  canst  not  change  it ; 

and  when  the  end  comes,  it  swallows  up  the 
thought  of  all  other  things.  Trust  or  re- 
liance in  a  loving  Father,  or  even  in  a  guid- 
ing Mind,  there  had  been  none ;  and  with 
the  fading  away  of  hope  the  last  props 
give  way, 

'  When  death  comes  to  stare 
Pull  in  men's  faces  and  the  truth  lays  bare, 
How  can  we  then  have  wish  for  anything 
But  unto  life  that  gives  us  all  to  cling  ? ' 

Hence,  although  great  things  are  said  of 
the  power  of  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of 
a  love  stronger  than  death.  Love  is  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  time,  and  derives  its  strength 
from  the  certainty  of  coming  separation 
which  shall  last  for  ever.  In  the  words  of 
Admetus  to  Alcestis, 

'  0  love,  a  little  time  we  have  been  one, 
And  if  we  now  are  twain,  weep  not  there- 
fore ;' 

or  of  Cupid  to  Psyche, 

'  Time  will  go 
Over  thine  head,  and  thou  mayest  mingle  yet 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet,  nor  quite  forget. 
Nor  quite  remember,   till  those   things   shall 

seem 
The  wavering  memory  of  a  lovely  dream.' 

There  is  nothing  solid,  nothing  real  any- 
where ;  and  life  itself  is  but  a  mirage  which 
lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  moclving  para- 
dise of  the  desert.  It  is  not  here  and  there 
only  that  the  same  chords  are  struck.  The 
one  burden  runs  through  all.  We  have  it 
in  the  beautiful  song  in  Ogier  the  Dane  : — 

'  By  the  white-flowered  hawthorn  brake, 
Love,  be  merry  for  xny  sake  ; 
Twine  the  blossoms  in  my  hair. 
Kiss  me  where  I  am  most  fair ; 
Kiss  me,  love,  for  who  knoweth 
What  thing  cometh  after  death  ?' 

The  placid  resignation  of  the  lover  passes 
into  something  like  the  impassiveness  of  the 
mystic : — 

'  Shall  we  weep  for  a  dead  day, 
Or  set  sorrow  in  our  way  ? 
Hidden  by  my  golden  hair, 
Wilt  thou  weep  that  sweet  days  wear  ? 
Kiss  me,  love,  for  who  knoweth 
AVhat  thing  cometh  after  death  V 

Rejoicing  in  the  love  of  the  Icelander  Kiar- 
tan,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  Norwegian 
Olaf  still  casts  not  away 


'  From  out  her  heart  thought  of  the  coming  day. 
When  all  should  be  as  it  had  never  been, 
And  the  wild  sea  should  roll  its  waves  between 
His  grey  eyes  and  her  weary  useless  tears  ;' 

and  the  same  lesson  is  preached  still  more 
pointedly  when  Perseus  rescues  Andromeda 
from  the  dragon : — 

'  Love  while  yQ  may  f  if  twain  grow  into  one, 
'Tis  for  a  little  whilje :  the  time  goes  by. 
No  hatred  'twixt  tWe  pair  of  friends  doth  lie. 
No  troubles  break  their  hearts, — and  yet,  and 

yet- 
How  could  it  be  ?  we  strove  not  to  forget ; 
Rather  in  vain  to  that  old  time  we  clung. 
Its  hopes  and  wishes  round  our  hearts  we 

hung; 
We  played  old  parts,  we  used  old  names, — in 

vain. 
We  go  our  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are 

twain  ; 
Let  pass, — at  latest  when  we  come  to  die, 
Then  shall  the  fashion  of  the  world  go  by.' 

This  cold  consolation,  couched  in  words 
whose  music  is  sweet  as  that  of  a  dream,  is 
introduced  somewhat  gratuitously  into  a 
myth  which,  unlike  those  of  Phcebus,  The- 
seus, Dionysos,  Heracles,  or  Jason,  knows 
nothing  of  inconstancy  or  forgetfulness. 
From  first  to  last  Perseus  is  bent  on  aveng- 
ing his  mother's  wrong  ;  and  with  him  Danae 
returns  in  glory  to  the  land  from  which  she 
had  been  cast  forth  with  her  babe  into  the 
unpitying  sea.  From  first  to  last  his  love  is 
given  unvaryingly  to  the  maiden  whom  he 
had  rescued  on  the  Libyan  sands  from  the 
jaws  of  the  merciless  monster. 

How  thoroughly  the  same  strain  pervades 
these  poems  we  may  see  by  comparing  al- 
most any  one  portion  of  them  with  another. 
When  Jason,  in  the  full  exultation  of  early 
manhood,  undertakes  the  quest  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  he  still  thought 

'When  sixty  years  are  gone  at  most, 
Then  will  all  pleasure  and  all  pain  be  lost. 
Although  my  name  indeed  be  cast  about 
From  hill  to  temple,  amid  song  and  shout , 
So  let  me  now  be  merry  with  the  best.' 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the  poet 
rejoices  in  the  outburst  of  a  new  spring,  he 
asks 

'  Ah  !  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss. 
But  death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly 
E'en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  forgetfulness. 
Bids  us,  "  Rejoice,  lest  pleasureless  ye  die  ; 
Within  a  little  time  must  ye  go  by. 
Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and  while  ye 

live 
Take  all  the  gifts  that  death  and  life  may 

give." ' 

It  is  the  old  maxim,  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for   to-morrow   we    die.'     Hence,  although 
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almost  every  story  is  a  tale  of  love,  whether 
happy  or  unrequited,  all  exhibit  the  same 
type.  In  each  case  it  is  the  armed  Eros  who 
pierces  his  victim,  and  holds  him  as  the  cap- 
tive of  his  bow  and  spear.  If  we  have 
ecstatic  unions  and  unimaginable  bliss,  this 
joy  is  the  fruit  of  a  glance  or  a  touch.  The 
love,  in  short,  is  both  sudden  and  physical ; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  more. 
While  Medea,  at  her  father's  bidding,  is  tell- 
ing Jason  of  the  perils  to  be  surmounted  be- 
fore he  can  win  the  Golden  Fleece, 

'  Love  came  unseen,  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 
About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  voice  grew 
And  softer  ever,  as  betwi.Yt  them  flew 
With  fluttering  wings  the  new-born  strong  de- 
sire ;' 

and,  when  coming  to  offer  him  her  aid  in 
the  quest,  she  expresses  her  dread  of  the 
Avrath  of  ^etes  after  the  departure  of  the 
Argonauts,  the  words  rush  to  the  lips  of 
Jason, 

'  By  this  unseen  delight 
Of  thy  fair  body,  may  I  rather  burn. 
Nor  may  the  flame  die  ever,  if  I  turn 
Back  to  my  hollow  ship,  and  leave  thee  here, 
Who  in  one  minute  art  become  so  dear. 
Thy  limbs  so  longed  for,  that  at  last  I  know 
Why  men  have  been  content  to  suffer  woe 
Past  telling,  if  the  gods  but  granted  this 
A  little  while  such  lips  as  thine  to  kiss, 
A  little  while  to  drink  such  deep  delight.' 

So  is  it  again  when,  sated  with  the  exacting 
love  of  the  wise  Colchian  woman,  Jason  first 
sees  the  brilliant  Glauce.  No  sooner  have 
her  fingers  touched  his  than  he  forgets 

'  all  the  joys  that  he  had  ever  known  ; 
And  when  her  hand  left  his  hand  with  the 

ring 
Still  in  the  palm,  like  some  lost  stricken  thing 
He  stood   and   stared,  as  from  his   eyes   she 

passed  ; 
And  from  that  hour  all  fear  away  was  cast, 
All  memory  of  the  past  time,  all  regret 
For  days  that  did  those  changJid  days  beget ; 
And  there  withal  adown  the  Avind  he  flung 
The  love  whereon  his  yearning  heart  once  hung.' 

So  is  it  with  Accontius  when  first  he  sees 
the  Delian  maiden  whom  he  is  to  win  as  his 
bride  : — 

'  Then  standing  there  in  mazed  wise. 
He  saw  the  black-heart  tulips  bow 
Before  her  knees,  as  wavering  now 
A  half-step  unto  him  she  made, 
With  a  glad  cry,  though  half  afraid, 
He  stretched  his  arms  out,  and  the  twain 
E'en  at  the  birth  of  love's  great  pain, 
Each  unto  each  so  nigh  were  grown. 
That  little  lacked  to  make  them  one. 
That  little  lacked  that  they  should  be 
Wedded  that  hour,  knee  touching  knee. 
Cheek  laid  to  cheek.' 

So,  again,  when,  in  the  story  of"  the  Lovers 
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of  Gudrun,  Tliorgerd,  Kiartan's  sister,  seeks 
to  excite  his  love  for  Ref na,  she  can  think  of 
no  other  way  of  attaining  her  end  than  by 
saying 

'  if  I  were  a  man,  not  old  or  wise, 
Methinks  I  should  remember  wide  grey  eyes, 
Lips  like  a  scarlet  thread,  skin  lily  white, 
Round  chin,  smooth  brow  'ncath  the  daik  hair's 

delight. 
Fair  neck,  slim  hands,  and  daintv  limbs  well 

hid, 
Since  unto  most  of  men  doth  fate  forbid 
To  hold  them  as  their  own.' 

In  all  this  there  is  not  much  in  harmony 
with  the  thought  and  feelings,  perhaps  even 
with  the  ethics,  of  our  own  day ;  and,  as  we 
are  conipelled  in  some  degree  to  measure 
humanity  by  our  own  standard,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  such  words  as  these  possess 
no  great  human  interest.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  although  Mr.  Morris  is  already  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  poets,  and  has  a 
marvellous  power  of  imagery  and  diction,  we 
question  whether  his  works  will  attain  great 
popularity  or  pass  to  lasting  fame.  They 
lack  entirely  the  divine  element,  which 
touches  in  its  poAver  the  human  heart,  and 
makes  the  poet,  like  itself,  iiumortal.  Yet 
of  all  the  old  stories  which  Mr.  Moms  has 
related  again  in  the  '  Earthly  Paradise,'  and 
not  a  few  of  which  may  be  resolved  even 
into  grotesque  absurdities,  there  is  probably 
not  one  which  fails  to  exercise  over  us  an 
indescribable  fascination.  They  are  tales 
which  have  been  told  for  ages  on  ages  in  al- 
most every  land,  and  on  which  have  been 
built  the  great  fabrics  of  the  epic  and  traii'ic 
poets  of  old  time.  They  are  tales  which 
mingle  possible  events  with  things  impossi- 
ble, and  exhibit  characters  which  we  can 
conceive  as  those  of  real  men  by  the  side  of 
others  which  must  be  to  us  simply  unmean- 
ing. But,  although  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible lilcments  of  the  story  are  so  mingled 
together  that  no  attempt  to  separate  or  de- 
conq^ose  them  can  be  successful,  we  cannot 
say  that  our  interest  is  excited  only  by  the 
words  and  deeds  of  those  who  are  manifestly 
represented  as  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  beings 
who,  if  they  have  any  existence;  belong  to 
another  sphere  of  life.  We  do  feel  moved 
by  the  sorrow  of  Zeus  when  he  mourns  that 
Sarpedon,  his  bright  and  beautiful  child, 
must  die ;  and  we  smile  no  smile  of  con- 
tempt when  the  poet  tells  us  how  the  tears, 
great  as  drops  of  blood,  fell  from  the  sky 
when  the  brave  Lycian  chieftain  was  smitten 
by  the  spear  of  Patroclos,  how  Phoebus 
bathed  the  body  in  the  stream  of  Simoeis, 
and  how,  as  the  first  flush  of  dawn  lit  up  the 
sky,  the  Powers  of  Sleep  and  Death  laid  him 
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on  the  threshold  of  his  Eastern  home  nigh 
to  the  banks  of  the  golden  river.  We  can 
feel  the  woes  of  Psyche,  as  she  wanders  on 
in  all  but  hopeless  misery  in  her  search  for 
the  beautiful  being  whom  her  envious  sisters 
liad  slandered  to  her  as  an  unsightly  monster ; 
and  if  the  story  of  Aphrodite  weeping  for 
the  lovely  Adonis  done  to  death  by  the  wild- 
boar's  tusk  be  too  sensuous  for  northern 
taste,  no  such  flaw  mars  the  pathos  of  the 
tales  which  tell  us  how  Baldur  and  the 
heroic  Helgis,  smitten  down  in  the  fulness  of 
vouth  and  beauty,  rise  again  to  a  renewed 
life  and  strength  which  should  never  waste 
away.  But,  if  we  would  raise  our  enjoyment 
of  these  stories  to  the  highest  point,  we  must 
take  them  simply  as  they  are.  Any  at- 
tempts to  define  sharply  the  boundaries 
which  separate  the  human  from  the  divine 
are  as  wise  as  the  efforts  of  the  man  who 
might  think  to  heighten  the  butterfly's  beauty 
by  brushing  the  down  from  its  wings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to 
treat  the  actors  in  the  old  tales  as  specimens 
of  human  character  has  done  much  towards 
blinding  us  to  the  real  beauty  of  the  tales 
themselves,  and  that  this  attempt  in  the  case 
of  legends  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding as  nearer  to  our  time  and  as  framed 
by  men  whose  thoughts  were  more  akin  to 
our  own,  can  be  made  only  at  the  cost  of 
more  or  less  serious  moral  mischief.  Mr. 
Morris  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  he  is  care- 
ful before  begiiming  some  of  his  stories  to 
warn  us  that  they  are  dreams  and  no  histo- 
ries of  men  who  ever  lived ;  but  he  touches 
on  doubtful  ground  when  he  adds — 

'  Yet  as  in  dreams 

Of  known  things  still  we  dream,  whatever 
gleams 

Of  unknown  light  may  make  them  strange,  so 
here 

Our  dreamland  story  holdeth  such  things  dear, 

And  such  things  loathed,  as  we  do  :  else,  in- 
deed, 

Were  all  its  marvels  nought  to  help  our  need.' 

If  we  follow  the  beautiful  rhymes  in  which 
'  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  '  introduces 
us  to  his  fairy  garden,  we  must  believe  that 
we  have  no  needs  to  help  ;  but  if  we  have, 
then  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  some 
or  any  of  the  poet's  legends  will  stand  the 
test  Avhich  he  has  himself  laid  down.  Taken 
in  its  bare  outlines,  few  myths  are  more  re- 
pulsive than  that  of  the  maiden,  who  stakes 
her  person  on  the  issue  of  a  race  in  which 
the  penalty  for  the  unsuccessful  lover  is  in- 
stant death  by  the  headsman's  axe,  and  who 
day  by  day  sees  human  blood  poured  out 
with  eyes  unmoved  and  heart  untroubled. 
Nor  can  the  magic  of  the  poet's  verse  at  all 
reconcile  us  to  the  thought  of  the  pitiless  being 


who,  armed  with  superhuman  powers,  can  see 
brave  men^die  for  her  sake,  until  one  comes 
Avho  wins  her  only  because  he  has  the  special 
aid  of  a  god.  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  us  of 
her  beauty  as,  standing  at  the  starting-post, 

'  She  seemed  all  earthly  matters  to  forget, 
Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  face  was  clear  ; 
Her  wide  gi'cy  eyes  upon  the  goal  were  set, 
Calm  and  'unmoved  as  though  no  soul  were 
near  ;' 

Or  again  how,  when  she  had  reached  the 
goal,  she  stood 

'  breathing  like  a  little  child 
Amid  some  warlike  clamour  laid  asleep, 
For  no  victoriotis  joy  her  red  lips  smiled. 
Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep : 
No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  grey  eyes  and  deep, 
Though  some  divine  thought  softened  all  her 

face. 
As  once  more  rang  the  trumpet  through  the 
place.' 

We  remember  that  this  divine  thought  is  no 
thoiight  of  pity  for  the  victim  whose  head 
falls  at  the  trumpet  blast ;  and  if  we  judge 
by  any  human  standard,  we  turn  aside  from 
the  maiden  as  we  should  from  the  ferocious 
rites  which  marked  the  devil-worship  of  Ar- 
temis Tauropola  or  the  Spartan  Iphigeneia. 
But  although  the  poet  speaks  of  Atalanta  as 
reared  up,  like  Helen,  to  be  'a  kingdom's 
curse,'  and  as  making  her 

'  citj^'s  name  accurst 
Among  all  mothers  for  its  cruelty,' 

he  does  not  wish  us  so  to  dwell  upon  this 
thought  as  to  kill  all  our  sympathy  for  her 
when  the  warm  human  feeling  wakes  up  in  her 
heart  as  Milanion,  by  the  help  of  a  god,  and 
by  this  help  alone,  at  last  outruns  her.  Neither 
do  we  wish  it.  But  we  can  avoid  this  only  by 
ceasing  to  look  upon  her  as  human  at  all. 
The  beauty  of  the  tale  cannot  be  questioned, 
but  neither  can  we  question  the  beauty  of 
those  hiany  other  tales  in  which  we  find  the 
two  thoughts  that  furnish  the  framework  of 
the  story  of  Atalanta — the  idea,  namely,  of 
the  :naiden  whom  hundreds  stake  their  lives 
to  win,  and  the  idea  of  the  suitors  who  meet 
their  death  until  in  due  time  comes  the  man 
destined  to  win  her.  Some  of  these  stories 
have  been  wedded  to  verse  by  modern  as 
well  as  by  ancient  poets  ;  and  if  the  beauty 
of  their  work  must  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  these  stories,  we  can  but  Avonder  at 
the  magic  power  which  those  ideas  have  ex- 
ercised on  poets  who  seem  to  have  scarcely 
felt  a  temptation  even  to  modify  them. 

In  the  'Doom  of  King  Acrisius'  Mr.  Mor- 
ris handles  a  subject  which  might  furnish 
materials    for    many    epics,    and    which   is 
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handled  by  himself  inore  than  once  in  other 
poems.  The  child  Perseus  is  also  '  the  Man 
born  to  be  King ;'  and  none  will  read  the 
two  tales  as  the  one  follows  the  other,  with- 
out seeing  that  the  framework  in  both  is  the 
same  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  incidents 
correspond.  No  beauty  can  exceed  that  of 
Dauau,  no  grace  surpass  that  of  her  child 
Perseus,  the  pure  hero,  whose  office  it  is  to 
redress  wrong  and  punish  the  evil-doers. 
Here  then  is  the  chord  struck  which  excites 
our  human  sympathy  ;  but  we  cannot  rest  on 
this  or  on  the  love  of  Perseus  for  the  Libyan 
maiden,  as  we  wander  along  in  the  midst  of 
wonders,  marvellous  as  any  in  Arabian  story, 
which  tempt  us  continually  to  stray  into  the 
many  other  regions  where  we  may  survey 
the  same  scenes  and  hear  the  same  sounds. 
The  temptation  is  the  stronger,  because  the 
points  of  likeness  between  the  several  tales 
heighten  their  charm ;  and  thus  we  may  fol- 
low the  '  idle  singer '  through  his  '  murmuring 
rhymes,'  being  well  assured  that  the  imagery 
of  his  stories  will  at  each  step  recall  other 
scenes  in  the  enchanted  land. 

We  feel  ourselves  in  the  old  and  well- 
known  paths  as  we  read 

'  There  on  the  sill  she  laid  her  slender  hand. 
And,  looking  seaward,  pensive  did  she  stand. 
And  seemed  as  though  she  waited    for    the 

Sun 
To  bring  her  news  her  misery  was  done  ; 
At  last  he  came,  and  over  the  green  sea 
His  golden  road  shone  out  right  gloriously, 
And  into  Danae's  face  his  glory  came 
And  lit  her  softly  waving  hair  like  flame. 
But  in  his  light  she  held  out  both  her  hands. 
As  though  he  brought  her  from  some  far  off 

lands 
Healing  for  all  her  grpat  distress  and  woe.' 

In  the  incidents  that  follow,  Mr.  Morris 
adheres  more  strictly  to  the  old  legend,  which 
shows  with  singular  clearness  how  thoroughly 
the  elements  of  European  folk  lore  were 
known  to  the  nurses  and  poets  of  ancient 
Hellas. 

In  the  rescue  of  Andromeda  we  approach 
the  true  work  of  all  heroes  ;  and  Mr.  Morris's 
dragon,  which  is  very  well  described,  may 
serve  excellently  as  a  type  of  all  the  mon- 
sters slain  by  Theseus,  Heracles,  Bellerophon, 
or  Jason,  by  Cadmus,  Qlldipus,  St.  George, 
or  Feridun.  True  to  himself,  Mr.  Morris 
closes  the  scene  in  which  Perseus  first  sees 
and  wins  his  bride  by  words  which,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Andromeda,  throw  over  it  the 
shadow  of  future  darkness : — 

'  0  love,  to  think  that  love  can  pass  away, 
That  soon  or  late  to  us  shall  come  a  day 
When  this  shall  be  forgotten  !  e'en  this  kiss 
That  makes  us  now  forgot  the  high   God's 

bliss. 
And  sons  of  men  with  all  their  miseries.' 


Mr.  Morris  introduces  us  into  a  very  garden 
of  delights  when  he  tells  us  again  the  often- 
told  story  of  Psyche — the  history  of  lovers 
severed  by  the  malice  of  others  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  wed,  and  retaining  no  other 
consolation  than  the  thought  that  it  is  'better 
to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all.'  If  to  explain  the  liatred  of 
Aphrodite  for  Psyche  Mr.  Morris  has  depart- 
ed from  the  ordinary  story,  his  language  still 
shows  that  her  jealousy  of  the  fair  maiden  is 
but  another  form  of  the  jealousy  of  Eos  in 
the  story  of  Procris.  Psyche  i^  receiving  at 
all  hands  the  worship  which  should  be  re- 
served for  the  Queen  of  Beauty  only  :  she  is 
a  maid 

'  Whom  any  .amorous  man  this  day  would  kiss 
As  gladly  as  a  goddess  like  to  me ; 
And  though  I  know  an  end  to  this  must  be, 
When  white  and  red  and  gold  are  waxen  grey 
Down  on  the  earth,  while  unto  me  one  day 
Is  as  another,  yet  behold,  my  son. 
And  go  through  all  my  temples  one  by  one. 
And  look  what  incense  rises  unto  me  ; 
Hearken  the  talk  of  sailors  from  the  sea 
Just  landed,  ever  will  it  be  the  same, 
"  Hast  thou  then  seen  her  ?"  ' 

The  Love-God  promises  obedience  ;  but  his 
cruel  purpose  gives  way  to  a  feeling  of  ab- 
sorbing rapture  when  he  comes  upon  the 
desolate  Psyche,  who  has  sunk  tc  sleep  be- 
neath the  weight  of  her  sorrow.  The  god 
kneels  beside  her  as  she  slumbers,  and  the 
picture,  sensuous  though  it  may  be,  is  full 
of  beauty : — 

'  From  place  to  place  Love  followed  her  that 

day. 
And  ever  fairer  to  his  eye  she  grew. 
So  that  at  last,  when  from  her  bower  he  flew. 
And  underneath  his  feet  the  moonlit  sea 
Went  shepherding  his  waves  disorderly. 
He  swore  that  of  all  gods  and  men,  not  one 
Should  hold  her  in  his  arms  but  he  alone  ; 
That  she  should  dwell  with  him  in  glorious 

wise. 
Like  to  a  goddess  in  some  paradise  ; 
Yea,  he  would  get  from  Father  Jove  this  grace. 
That  she  should  never  die,  but  her  sweet  face 
And  wonderful  fair  body  should  endure 
Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  sure 
Were  molten  in  the  sea.' 

After  a  long  and  grievous  pilgrimage — after 
tasks  wholly  beyond  human  powers,  in  w^hich, 
like  the  wandering  princes  and  maidens  of 
folk  lore  in  like  case,  she  is  aided  by  birds 
and  beasts  whom  she  has  befriended,  this 
consummation  is  at  last  brought  about :  but 
although  to  do  full  justice  to  the  way  in 
which"  Mr.  Morris  has  told  the  story,  w^e 
should  have  to  quote  the  wliole  of  it,  we 
must  pause  for  awhile  to  look  on  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  maiden  who  leaves  the  abode 
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of  lost  love  and  happiness,  with  a  weight  of 
misery  not  to  be  described  in  words,  yet 
nerved  by  a  purpose  which  no  earthly  power 
could  conquer  or  turn  aside  : — 

♦Thenceforth  her  back   upon   the  world   she 

turned, 
As  she  had  known  it;    in  her  heart  there 

burned 
Such   deathless   love,   that   still  untired  she 

went : 
The  huntsman  dropping  down  the  woody  bent 
In  the  still  evening  saw  her  passing  by. 
And  for  her*  beauty  fain  would  draw  anigh, 
But  yet  durst  not ;  the  shepherd  on  the  down, 
Wondering,  would  shade  his  eyes  with  fingers 

brown. 
As  on  the  hill's  brow,  looking  o'er  the  lands. 
She  stood  with   strained   eyes   and   claspfed 

hands. 
While  the  wind  blew  the  raiment  from  her 

feet ; 
The  wondering  soldier  her  grey  eyes  would 

meet. 
That  took  no  heed  of  him,  and  drop  his  own ; 
Like  a  thin  dream  she  passed  the  clattering 

town ; 
On  the  thronged  quays  she  watched  the  ships 

come  in, 
Patient,  amid  the  strange  outlandish  din  ; 
Unscared,  she  saw  the  sacked  tovrn's  miseries. 
And  marching  armies  passed  before  her  eyes. 
And  still  of  her  the  god  had  such  a  care, 
None  did  her  wrong,  although  alone  and  fair 
Through  rough   and   smooth   she  wandered 

many  a  day. 
Till  all  her  hope  had  well-nigh  passed  away.' 

From  this  image  of  purely  spiritual  beauty, 
the  loveliness  of  "Una  which  the  touch  of 
neither  man  nor  beast  may  mar,  the  poet 
takes  us  with  consummate  art  to  the  sensu- 
ous home  of  the  Paphian  Queen, — 

'  Whose  beauty  sole  had  hghted  up  the  place,' 

where  the  maidens  danced,  in  the  house 
'made  beautiful  with  gold. 

♦  A  crown  there  was  upon  her  glorious  head, 
A  garland  round  about  her  girdlestead, 
Where  matchless  wonders  of  the  hidden  sea 
Were  brought  together  and  set  wonderfully. 
Naked  she  was  of  all  else,  but  her  hair 
About  her  body  rippled  here  and  there, 
And  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  golden  seat. 
And  even  brushed  the  gold  cloth  where  her 

feet 
Lay  amid  roses, — ah !  how  kind  she  seemed, 
What  depths  of  love  from  out  her  grey  eyes 

streamed.' 

But  the  kindness  and  the  love  are  not  for 
those  who  approach  her  too  nearly  in  their 
beauty  ;  and  her  unconscious  rival  bleeds 
beneath  her  cruel  scourges,  until  the  time 
comes  when  Psyche  must  drink  the  draught 
which  after  her  grievous  sorrows  is  to  ren- 
der her  immortal. 


We  must  hasten  through  the  other  scenes 
of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise.'  We  must  not  be 
tempted  to  linger  amidst  the  beauties  of  the 
legend  of  the  brave  Ogier,  some  portion  of 
whose  story  Mr.  Morris  tells  again  in  his  charm- 
ing poem  of  the  '  Land  East  of  the  Sun.'  But 
the  simple  hero  of  the  '  Land  East  of  the 
Sun'  comes  back,  not  like  Ogier,  to  the 
scenes  of  his  ancient  glory  and  renown,  but 
like  Psyche  for  a  long  and  agonising  quest, 
which  lasts  until  the  spell  is  broken  by  the 
utterance  of  the  magic  name  of  the  land 
where  he  finds  again  the  love  whom  he  had 
lost.  In  the  fourth  part  of  the  work,  recent- 
ly published,  the  legend  of  Bellerophon  ap- 
pears again,  in  Argos  and  in  Lycia ;  but  in 
our  judgment  the  '  Ring  given  to  Venus'  is 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  this  volume, 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Mr.  Morris's 
compositions,  for  he  avoids  in  it  his  two  be- 
setting sins  of  despondency  and  prolixity. 

From  this  banquet  in  the  halls  of  Fairy- 
land we  turn  to  tlie  most  poweiiul  of  the 
stories  told  in  the  'Earthly  Paradise,'  and 
the  most  human.  In  the  poem  which  tells 
the  story  of  Gudrun  and  her  lovers  we  have 
the  working  only  of  human  passions ;  but  of 
the  result  we  are  bound  to  say  plainly  that 
it  is  more  repulsive  and  more  shocking  to 
our  moral  sense  than  any  incidents  of  the 
stories  which  professedly  carry  us  out  of 
the  region  of  human  ethics.  Tlie  Gudrun  of 
this  terrible  drama  is  not  the  Gudrun  of  the 
Volsung  and  Niblung  legend,  although  she 
is  one 

'  Whose  birth  the  wondering  world  no  more 

would  blame 
Than  her's  who  erst  called  Tyndarus  her  sire, 
What  hearts  soe'er,  wl^at  roof -trees  she  might 

fire, 
What  hearts  soe'er,  what  hearths  she  might 

leave  cold. 
Before  the  ending  of  the  tale  be  told.' 

If  we  choose  to  sup  on  horrors,  knowing 
them  to  be  impossible  or  unreal,  it  may  per- 
haps be  well.  If  we  take  these  horrors  as  in 
any  sort  true  pictures  of  the  society  of  an 
historical  age,  it  is  not  well ;  and  the  claim 
which  Mr.  Moms  has  put  forward  for  the 
substantially  historical  character  of  the  Gret- 
tir  Saga,  a  story  of  like  complexion,  justifies 
some  further  comments  on  a  poem,  to  the 
beauty  and  power  of  which  Ave  can  have  no 
wish  to  shut  our  eyes. 

The  course  of  Gudrun's  future  life  is  re- 
vealed to  her,  while  she  is  yet  a  girl,  by 
Guest  the  Wise ;  but  our  concern  is  not 
with  the  predictions  but  with  the  incidents 
of  her  strange  career.  The  first  is  her  mar- 
riage with  Tliorvald,  whom  she  weds  with- 
out feeling  for  him  a  spark  of  affection,  but 
only  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  say 
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*no'  for  ever.  Tl'>3  man  is  coarse  ;  but  bis 
coarseness  must  of  itself  reflect  on  tbe  clioice 
of  a  maiden  wbo  bad  grown  up  to  '  perfect 
womanhood.'  He  is  also  rough  and  passion- 
ate, and 

'As  she  ever  gloomed  before  his  eyes,' 

be  is  moved  by  some  not  altogether  unna- 
tural or  inexcusable  anger  against  the  wo- 
man who,  at  the  first,  was  at  the  least  as 
much  to  blame  as  himself,  and  far  more  so 
in  the  end,  when  on  a  time  it  fell 

'  'J'hat  he,  most  fain  indeed  to  love  her  well. 
Would  she  but  turn  to  him,  had  striven  sore 
To  gain  her  love,  and  yet  got  nothing  more 
Than  a  faint  smile  of  scorn,  'neath  eyes  whose 

gaze 
Seemed  fixed  for  ever  on  the  hoped-for  days 
"Wherein  he  no  more  should  have  part  or  lot.' 

All  other  feelings  are  now  overpowered  by 
resentment,  and  smiting  her  on  the  face  in 
his  despair,  he  rushes  out  and  rides  away 
furiously  over  hill  and  moor.  Gudrun  after 
this  behaves  more  kindly  to  Thorvald,  whose 
Avifc  she  continues  to  be  for  several  months, 
till,  when  he  has  gone  to  the  Thing,  she  rides 
over  with  one  man  to  Bathstead  to  tell  her 
tale  :— 

'  And  as  in  those  days  law  strained  not  to  hold 
Folk  whom  love  held  not,  or  some  common 

tie. 
So  her  divorce  was  set  forth  speedily, 
For  mighty  were  her  kin.' 

This  is  plain  speaking;  and  the  thought  may 
be  pardoned  that,  if  Gudrun,  on  subsequent 
occasions,  had  chosen  to  set  in  motion  the 
simple  machinery  which  she  had  shown  her- 
self so  competent  to  use,  she  needed  not  to 
have  undergone  the  miseries  of  her  life,  or 
the  poet  to  have  related  the  horrors  of  her 
history.  Freed  from  Thorvald,  she  soon 
marries  Thord,  a  man  of  whom  nothing 
more  can  be  said  than  that  he  was  '  brisk, 
and  brave,  and  fair;'  and  the  fact  would 
seem  to  iniply  that  with  Gudrun  marriage 
was  the  end  of  life  rather  than  marriage  with 
true  love.  We  are,  however,  told  that  '  she 
deemed  she  loved  him  well ;'  and  that  things 
might  perhaps  have  continued  to  run  smooth- 
ly had  not  her  husband  been  drowned  in  a 
summer  gale.  Her  eyes  are  next  turned  to 
Kiartan,  a  man  who  is  described  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  and  the  fairest  of  the 
fair — a  man  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  noblest 
and  best  of  women.  But  Gudrun,  who  had 
thus  far  shown  no  unwillingness  to  run  into 
marriage,  now  betakes  herself  to  other  ways ; 
and  when  her  father  hints  that  she  might  do 
well  to  take  Kiartan  as  her  third  husband, 

'  She  answered  nought,   but  drew  her  hand 

away, 
And  heavier  yet  the  weight  upon  her  lay 


That  thus  men  spake  of  her.     But,  turning 

round, 
Kiartan  upon  the  other  hand  she  found 
Gazing  upon  her  with  wide  hungry  eyes 
And  parted  lips ;  then  did  strange  joy 

prise 
Her  listless  heart,  and  changed  her  old  world 

was ; 
Ere  she  had  time  to  think,  all  woe  did  pass 
Away  from  her,  and  still  her  life  grew  sweet, 
And  scarce  she  felt  the  ground  beneath  her 

feet. 
Or  knew  who  stood  around,  or  in  what  place 
Of  heaven  or  earth  she  was ;  Soft  grew  her 

face; 
In  tears  that  fell  not  yet,  her  ej-es  did  swim, 
As,  trembling,  she  reached  forth  her  hand  to 

him. 
And  with  the  shame  of  love  her  smooth  cheek 

burned. 
And  her  lips  quivered,  as  if  sore  they  yearned 
For  words  they  had  not  learned,  and  might 

not  know 
Till  night  and  loneliness  their  form  should 

show.' 

This  is  very  pretty ;  but  when  we  remember 
what  she  had  done  before,  and  what  she  did 
afterwards,  Ave  may  well  think  that  she 
might  have  married  him  at  once,  and  so 
made  an  end  of  the  business.  Instead  of 
this,  when  Kiartan  suggests  to  his  bosora 
friend  and  foster-brother  Bodli  Thorleikson 
that  he  should  get  him  a  wife,  and  when 
Bodli,  who  in  secret  loves  Gudrun,  says  that 
his  sword  must  bring  home  a  bride,  Gudrun 
urges  that  all  three  should  take  a  voyage  up 
the  Thames  or  Seine.  Kiartan,  taking  up 
the  thought,  says  that  he  will  go  with  Bodli, 
and  will  wed  Gudrun  when  he  comes  back 
to  Iceland  full  of  fame.  The  next  scene 
shows  Kiartan  and  his  friend  in  the  court  of 
the  sainted  Olaf,  whose  faith  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  adopt,  but  that  they 

'  knew  not  how  their  forefathers  to  call 
Souls  damned  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Olaf,  however,  is  less  peremptory  with  them 
than  it  was  his  wont  to  be ;  but  when  they 
fail  to  be  convinced  by  the  exposition  of  a 
German  bishop,  '  that  seemed  both  dull  and 
long,'  they  bring  themselves  into  some  jeo- 
pardy, from  which  they  are  delivered  by  the 
noble  and  chivalrous  candour  of  Kiartan. 
At  length,  both  the  friends  are  hallowed  at 
the  font,  and  Kiartan,  while  he  says  that 
'  nought  at  all  may  move  his  heart  from  Gud- 
run,' allows  Ingebjorg,  Olaf's  sister,  to  fall 
in  love  with  him,  until  the  king,  pleased 
with  the  affection  growing  up  between  them, 
has  in  heart  to  raise  Kiartan  so  that  he  too 
should  be  a  king.  xV  ship  is  now  to  sail  for 
Iceland ;  but  Kiartan  will  not  go,  the  reason 
given  being  that  he  '  passed  his  life,  fulfilled 
of  praise  and  love  and  glory.'     Bodli,  whom 
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Kiartan  charges  -with  a  cold  message  to  Gud- 
run  that  lie  had  won  great  honour  and  bliss, 
and  that  they  should  meet  again,  tells  Gud- 
run,  in  answer  to  her  importunate  question- 
ings, that  Kiartan  sits  ever  by  Ingebjorg's 
side,  and  that  men  said  that  he  should  wed 
her  and  be  king ;  and  in  so  saying  he  spoke 
but  the  plain  truth.  If  he  thought  that 
Gudrun  might  now  turn  from  his  friend  to 
himself,  her  former  history  might  pardon,  or 
even  justify,  the  hope.  Kiartan  tarries  three 
years  in  Norway,  sending  no  tidings  of  him- 
self to  Gudrun ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time 
he  determines  to  return  to  Iceland,  and  goes 
to  bid  farewell  to  Ingebjorg,  whom 

'  He  loved  with  a  strange  love  very  sore, 
Despite  the  past  and  future.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  name  is 
to  be  given  to  this  kind  of  love,  however 
great  may  be  our  sympathy  with  the  gentle 
Ingebjorg,  who,  seeing  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  says  'in  all  simplicity — 

'  Weep,  then ! 
If  thou,  who  art  the  kindest  of  all  men, 
Must  sorrow  for  me,  yet  more  glad  were  I 
To  see  thee  leave  my  bower  joyfully 
This   last  time  ;   that  when  o'er  thee  sorrow 

came, 
And  thought  of  me  therewith,  thou  might'st 

not  blame 
My  little  love  for  ever  saddening  thee. 
Love  !  let  me  say  Love  once— great  shalt  thou 

be, 
Beloved  of  all,  and  dying  ne'er  forgot.' 

Kiartan,  on  reaching  Iceland,  learns  from 
his  sister  Thurid  that  Gudrun,  incapable,  it 
would  seem,  of  abstaining  from  marriage 
for  more  than  a  few  months,  is  the  Avife  of 
his  friend  Bodli,  and  bursts  into  the  cry — 

'  0  Gudrun,  Gudrun, 
Have  I  come  back  with  all  the  honour  won 
"We  talked  of,  that  thou  saidst  thou  knewest 

well 
Was  but  for  thee — to  whom  then  shall  I  tell 
The  tale  of  that  well-doing  ?     And  thou,  friend. 
How  might  I  deem  that  aught  but  death  should 

end 
Our  love  together  ?     Yea,  and  even  now. 
How  shall  I  learn  to  hate  thee,  friend,  though 

thou 
Art  changed  into  a  shadow  and  a  lie  ?  ' 

The  words  sound  much  like  rhodomontade, 
and  we  can  but  ask  how  he  can  speak  of 
Gudrun  as  his  love,  when  he  had  but  a  little 
while  before  confessed  that  despite  the  past 
and  future  he  loved  Ingebjorg  with  a  strange 
love  very  sore,  and  in  what  way  Bodli  had 
become  to  him  a  shadow  and  a  lie.  If  fault 
there  were  anywhere,  it  lay  now,  as  before, 
with  Gudrun ;  and  if  Kiartan  had  particular- 
ly wished  to  tell  her  of  his  exploits,  he  might 


have  returned  with  Bodli  for  this  purpose ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  added  greatly 
to  his  achievements  after  his  friend's  de- 
parture, his  time  being  chiefly  taken  up  with 
furnishing  fuel  for  the  fire  which  was  to 
consume  the  heart  of  Ingebjorb. 

At  this  point  a  new  lover  of  Kiartan  is 
brought  on  the  stage ;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  beautiful  Refna  should  be 
drawn  towards  Kiartan,  or  that  Kiartan 
should  speak  kindly  to  her.  Meanwhile,  at 
Bathstead,  Gudrun  had  received  the  tidings 
of  Kiartan's  return  to  Iceland,  and  late  in 
the  night  she  leaves  her  chamber  to  hold 
forth  to  her  husband  after  the  following 
fashion  : — 

'  Night  hides  thee  not,  0  Bodli  Thorleikson, 
Nor  shall  death  hide  from  thee  what  thou  hast 

done. 
What,  thou  art  grown  afraid,  tliou  tremblest 

then, 
Because  I  name  death,  seed  of  fearless  men  ? 
Fear  not,  I  bear  no  sword,  Kiartan  is  kind ; 
He  will  not  slay  thee  because  he  was  blind. 
And  took  thee  for  a  true  man  time  agone. 
My  curse  upon  thee!     Know'st  thou  how 
alone 
Thy   deed   hath   made  me  ?     Drcamest   thou 

what  pain 
Burns  in  me  now  when  he  has  come  again  ? 
Now,  when  the  longed-for  Sun  has  risen  at  last 
To  light  an  empty  world,  whence  all  has  passed 
Of  joy  and  hope — great  is  thy  gain  herein  ! 
A  bitter  broken  thing  to  seem  to  win, 
A  soul  the  fruit  of  lies  shall  yet  make  vile, 
A  body  for  thy  base  lust  to  defile, 
If  thou  durst  come  anigh  me  any  more, 
Now  I  have  curst  thee,  that  thy  mother  bore 
So  base  a  -wTetch.  among  good  men  to  dwell. 
That  thou  might'st  build  me  up  this  hot- walled 

hell.' 

It  has  been  said  of  Cranmer,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  our  mind  of  the  lessons 
given  by  him  to  Edward  VI.  in  the  art  of 
persecution  without  calling  foul  names ;  but 
without  thus  assailing  Gudrud,  the  answer 
to  this  furious  and  unseemly  outburst  is, 
briefly,  that  Bodli  had  done  nothing  but 
speak  the  truth ;  that  if  she  felt  dissatisfied 
with  his  report,  her  business  Avas  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  things  by  writing  to 
Kiartan,  or,  if  need  be,  by  going  herself  to 
Norway ;  that  instead  of  doing  this,  she  had 
chosen  to  repeat  in  Bodli's  case  what  she 
had  done  twice  already,  and  married  for  the 
third  time  without  real  love  ;  that  her  words 
meant  nothing,  for  at  a  later  time  she  bore 
children  to  Bodli,  and  that  all  the  difficulty 
might  have  been  settled  at  once  by  a  resort 
to  that  coui-t  whose  aid  she  had  eftectually 
invoked  for  a  far  smaller  matter,  even  if 
her  words  were  true,  in  the  case  of  her  first 
husband,  Thorvald.  It  seems  almost  idle  to 
waste  words  on  this   wretched   medley  of 
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unnecessary  miseries.  Kiartan,  we  are  told, 
would  now  sit  and  watch  the  weary  sun  go 

'  Feeling  as  though  his  heart  in  him  were  dead.' 

He  had  already  made  the  voyage  to  Norway 
once ;  he  had  only  to  make  it  again  to  find 
tliere  a  true  and  devoted  woman  whose  love 
would  be  worth  that  of  a  thousand  Gudruns. 
But  of  Ingebjorg  there  is  no  further  count 
taken ;  and  because  Gudrun  will  not  divorce 
herself  from  Bodli,  Kiartan  weds  not  In- 
gebjorg but  Refua.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  to  this  mingled  baseness 
and  absurdity,  unless  perhaps  we  look  for  it 
to  the  confessions  of  Augustine,  wlio  sends 
away  the  long-loved  mother  of  his  child 
because  he  wishes  to  marry  a  Milanese  lady, 
and  because  this  lady  is  still  too  young, 
enters  into  another  unlawful  connexion  until 
she  should  be  old  enough  to  marry  him. 
To  make  the  matter  even  worse,  when  his 
sister  Thurid  has  told  Kiartan  the  truth 
about  Refna,  Kiartan  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  relief  lays  himself  on  his  bed,  thinking  of 
Ingebjorg 

'And   all   the   pleasure   her   sweet  love    had 

brought 
While  he  was  with  her ;    and   this   maid  did 

seem 
Like  her  come  back  amidst  a  happy  dream :' 

and  Kiartan  now  called  himself  a  Christian. 
'  Ah,  well !  what  will  you  have  ? '  asks  Mr. 
Morris. 

'  This  was  a  man  some  shreds  of  joy  to  save 
From  out  the  wreck,  if  so  he  might,  to  win 
Some  garden  from  the  waste  and  dwell  therein. 
And  yet  he  lingered  long,  or  e'er  he  told 
His  heart  that  it  another  name  might  hold 
With  that  of  the  lost  Gudrun.' 

This  is  intolerable.  What  we  would  have 
is  the  plain  duty  of  a  Christian  man — which 
in  such  a  case  would  be,  either  that  he 
should  remain  as  he  was,  or  that,  as  he 
could  not  marry  the  woman  whom  he  had 
first  loved,  he  should  betake  himself  to  her 
whom  he  professed  to  love  with  a  strange 
love  great  and  sore.  In  strict  truth,  there 
was  no  wreck  and  no  waste  except  such  as 
he  had  chosen  to  make.  According  to  the 
Icelandic  ethics  of  the  day,  all  might  be  set- 
tled on  Gudrun's  part  hy  an  appeal  to  the 
divorce  court ;  on  his  own  part,  he  wa.s  bound 
to  make  Ingebjorg  happy  and  not  to  make 
Refna  miserable.  But  in  point  of  fact,  he 
had  allowed  another  name  to  hold  his  heart 
along  with  that  of  Gudrun,  if  there  was  but 
a  grain  of  truth  in  the  words  which  he  had 
spoken  of  Ingebjorg ;  nor  can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  these  glaring  inconsistencies  in  an 
awkwardly  constructed  story. 


We  need  all  our  patience  to  go  through 
the  sequel  of  the  tale.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  a  feud  is  made  to  spring  up  between 
the  house  of  Bathstead  and  Kiartan's  house 
of  Ilerdholt — that  Kiartan  finds  it  consis- 
tent with  his  Christian  profession  to  harry 
his  neighbour's  house  and  steal  his  cattle, 
and  that  iu  the  issue 

'  Gudrun's  five  brethren,  and  three  stout  men 
more,' 

valiantly  attack  Kiartan  and  his  single  at- 
tendant in  a  desolate  pass,  and  at  length 
succeed  in  slaying  him,  their  luck  being 
better  than .  that  of  the  eighty  assailants  of 
Grcttir,  who  are  vanquished  by  that  hero  as 
easily  as  the  thousand  Philistines  were  smitten 
by  Samson  when  armed  with  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words,  but  these  are  not  the  less  noteworthy. 
Refna  dies  soon  of  a  broken  heart;  and 
three  years  later  Bodli  is  slain  by  Kiartan's 
kinsfolk.     As  to  Gudrun, 

'when  Bodli's  sons  were  men, 
And  many  things  had  happed,  she  wed  again  ;' 

and  when  Thorkel  in  his  turn  had  been  dead 
for  a  long  while,  she  discourses  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bodli  on  the  merits  of  her  several 
husbands.  If  we  allow,  as  well  we  may, 
when  she  came  to  speak  of  one  who  had 
not  been  her  husband,  that  she  told  no  more 
than  the  bare  truth  in  saying, 

'  I  did  the  worst  to  him  I  loved  the  most,' 

we  must  also  allow  that,  if  these  words  imply 
blame  to  herself,  that  blame  w^as  most  fully 
deserved ;  but  as  we  can  see  nothing  to 
praise  or  to  love  in  her  life,  we  can  find  little 
that  is  wholesome  in  the  chronicle  of  her 
self-inflicted  miseries. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  if  there  are 
horrors  here,  there  are  horrors  also  iu  the 
story  of  Jason.  But  when  we  get  among 
fire-breathing  bulls,  and  men  springing  up 
after  the  sowing  of  dragon's  teeth,  and  the 
marvels  wrouglit  by  the  wise  Colchiaii 
maiden,  our  thoughts  pass  at  once  into  an- 
other channel,  where  the  contrast  of  the 
tale  of  Gudrun  with  the  laws  which  under- 
lie all  our  social  life  is  not  forced'  upon  us ; 
and  in  the  story  of  Jason  Mr.  Morris  has 
found  a  subject  which  he  has  handled  with 
even  greater  skill  than  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  legends  selected  for  the  poems  of  the 
'  Earthly  I'aradise.'  That  this  poem  is  tinged 
with  the  same  tones  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  pervade  all  the  others,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lines 
in  which  these  feelings  are  expressed  are 
among  the  most  melodious  of  Mr.  Morris's 
rhymes.     The    Argonautic  legend  itself   is 
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■worked  up  into  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest ; 
and  from  the  moment  when  the  Olympian 
Queen  reveals  her  loving  puipose  respecting 
Jason  to  the  hour  when  he  lies  down  to  take 
his  last  sleep  beneath  the  divine  Argo,  we 
are  carried  on  with  the  art  of  the  bard  whose 
strains  drive  away  all  sleep  from  the  eyes  of 
his  hearers.  The  contrast  between  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  story  and  those  in 
which  the  career  of  Jason  is  brought  to  the 
end,  is  drawn  with  singular  force.  The 
nreat  Avork  of  Medea  is  done,  and  she  sits  a 
i[ueen  besides  her  crowned  king  — 

'  Yet  surely  now,  if  never  more  again, 
Had  she  and  all  these  folk  forgotten  pain. 
And  idle  words  to  them  were  Death  and  Fear ; 
For  in  the  gathering  evening  could  they  hear 
The  carols  of  the  glad  talk  through  the  town 
The  song  of  birds  within  the  garden  drown : 
And  when  the  golden  sun  had  gone  away. 
Still  little  darker  was  the  night  than  day 
Without  the  windows  of  the  goodly  hall. 

But  many  an  hour  after  the  night  did  fall. 
Though  outside  silence  fell  on  man  and  beast, 
There  still  they  sate,  nor  wearied  of  the  feast ; 
Yea,  ere  they  parted,  glimmering   light  had 

come 
From  the  far  mountains,  nigh  the  Colchian's 

home. 
And  in  the  twilight  birds  began  to  wake.' 

The  golden  light  rests  on  all, 

'  And  there  in  happy  days,  and  rest  and  peace. 
Here  ends  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece.' 

But  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story  ;  and,  as  though  to  nerve 
himself  for  the  great  catastrophe,  Mr.  Morris 
breaks  off  into  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself ;  nor  will  his 
readers  think  that  in  these  lines  he  advances 
a  claim  Avhich  savours  in  the  least  of  pre- 
sumption. 

'  So  ends  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
So  ends  the  tale  of  that  sweet  rest  and  peace, 
That  unto  Jason  and  his  love  befell. 
Another  story  now  mj^  tongue  must  tell, 
And  tremble  in  the  telling.     Would  that  I 
Had  but  some  portion  of  that  mastery 
That  from  the  rose-hung  lanes  of  woody  Kent 
Through  these  five  hundi'ed  years  such  songs 

have  sent 
To  us  who,  meshed  within  this  smoky  net 
Of  unrejoicing  labour,  love  them  yet. 
And  thou,  O  master ! — yes,  my  master  still, 
Whatever  feet  have  scaled  Parnassus'  hill, 
Since  like  thy  measures,  clear  and  sweet  and 

strong, 
Thames'  stream  scarce  fettered,  bore  the  bream 

along 
Unto  the  bastioned  bridge,  his  only  chain. 
0  master,  pardon  me,  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  master,  and  I  fail  to  bring 
Before  men's  eyes  the  image  of  the  thing 
My  heart  is  filled  with ;  thou,  M^hose  dreamy 

eyes 
Beheld  the  flush  to  Cressid's  cheeks  arise. 


When  Troilus  rode  up  the  praising  street, 
As  clearly  as  they  saw  thy  townsmen  meet 
Those  who  in  vineyards  of  Poitou  withstood 
The  glittering  hon-or  of  the  steel-topped  wood.' 

Chaucer  himself  might  regard  with  compla- 
cency the  work  of  his  disciple  throughout 
this  poem,  and,  most  of  all,  in  that  closing 
scene  iu  which  Jason  thinks  with  tenderness 
of  his  first  love  and  with  more  than  tender- 
ness of  the  later-won  maiden, 

'  Whose  innocent  sweet  eyes  and  tender  hands 
Made  [him]  a  mocking  unto  distant  lands,' 

and  with  high  purpose  nerving  liis  heart,  can 
still  say 

'  with  the  next  returning  light  will  I 
Cast  off  my  mood}^  sorrow  utterly. 
And  once  more  live  my  life  as  in  times  past. 
And  'mid  the  chance  of  war  the  die  will  cast.' 

So,  thinking  of  great  deeds  still  to  be  done 
in  other  lands,  and 

'  gazing  still  across  the  sea. 
Heavy  with  days  and  nights  of  misery. 
His  eyes  waxed  dim,  and  calmer  still  he  grew. 
Still  pondering  over  times  and  things  he  knew. 
While  now  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hill. 
And  from  a  white-thorn  nigh  a  thrush  did  fill 
The  balmy  air  with  echoing  minstrelsy. 
And  cool  the  night-wind  blew  across  the  sea. 
And  round  about   the    soft- winged  bats   did 
sweep.' 

The  next  day  a  shepherd  of  the  lone  grey 
slope  finds  crushed  under  the  ruined  stem  of 
Argo  all  dead  of  Jason  that  here  can  die ; 
and  amid  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great  king 
and  hero  the  divine  ship  is  off"ered 

'  to  the  Deity 
Who  shakes  the  hard  earth  with  the  rolling 
sea.' 

We  turn  reluctantly  from  this  noble  poem 
as  from  the  charming  tales  which  Mr.  Morris 
has  gathered  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
Greek  tradition.  Of  the  *  Earthly  Paradise  ' 
we  need  only  say  that  if,  as  in  the  story  of 
Gudrun,  there  may  be  some  thorny  plants  in 
its  beautiful  garden,  and  if  the  songs  which 
tell  us  of  its  glories  and  its  pleasures  rather 
add  to  than  lighten  the  burden  of  life,  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  loveliness  of  its  flowers,  or 
deaf  to  the  music  which  is  heard  amidst  its 
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AVe  shall  deal  very  briefly  mth  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  suddenly  cast  upon  the 
troubled  Avaters  of  Europe,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Court  at  St.  Petersburgh  that  it 
should  cease  to  be  bound  by  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  public  engagements. 
For  we  do  not  propose  to  speculate  at  all 
upon  the  matter.  We  leave  Mr.  Mill  in 
possession  of  his  theory  of  the  faith  of 
treaties ;  we  leave  Mr.  Froude  to  the  belief 
that  England  and  Russia  are  the  '  two  great 
civilising  Powers  of  the  East,'  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  accepted  in  a  'less  jealous 
spirit '  the  Emperor  Nicholas'  proposal  made 
to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  for  a  partition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  are  speculative 
questions  of  morals  and  politics.  Our 
object  is  simply  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  history  of  the  transaction  and  engage- 
ment which  has  been  so  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently impugned.  For  this  purpose  we  shall 
turn  to  the  records  of  the  negotiations  car- 
ried on  during  the  war  of  1854  and  1855, 
which  happily  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
Dr.  Jasmund's  volumes  supply  us  with  the 
documents  in  the  most  convenient  form.  A 
short  recapitulation  of  the  passages  relat- 
ing to  that  engagement  which  Prince  Gort- 
schakoft'  proposes  to  throw  off  and  annul  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  august  master,  will  de- 
monstrate that  this  breach  of  faith  is  of  the 
most  radical  and  fundamental  character — 
that  it  is  directed  against  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  against 
that  condition  which  in  the  judgment  of  all 
Europe  was  regarded  as  the  most  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Diplomatic 
protocols  and  correspondence  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten,  and  they  are  never  of  a  very 
amusing  character.  But  when  they  bear 
upon  the  interests  of  the  day  and  determine 
the  basis  of  a  great  European  settlement,  it 
is  proper  that  they  should  be  brought  back 
to  light.  Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  the 
researches  imposed  on  us  by  our  task,  a 
foreign  diplomatist  of  experience  and  ability 
Avas  pursuing  the  same  path  of  inquiry.  We 
have  just  received  his  pamphlet,  the  "title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  and 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  assistance  to 
establish  our  case.  Like  ourselves,  he  holds 
the  Russian  declaration  of  the  31st  October 
to  be  'the  most  serious  blow  which  public 
law  has  received  in  the  course  of  modern 


history,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
stailing-point  of  a  new  situation  in  politics.' 

The  first  mention  of  the  limitation  of  the 
naval  forces  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea 
occurs  in  a  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
to  the  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  dated  the 
23rd  July,  1854.  In  this  despatch,  after 
stating,  amongst  other  thinsrs,  that  '  the 
privileged  position  of  Russia  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  enabled  her  to  create  establishments  on 
its  coast  and  to  develope  a  maritime  power 
on  its  Avaters,  which  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  counteracting  force  are  a  permanent 
menace  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  the 
French  Minister  Avent  on  to  lay  down  the 
four  conditions  or  points  for  which  the  Al- 
lies Avere  contending.  Of  these  the  third 
was  that  'the  Treaty  of  the  13th  July,  1841 
(known  as  the  Treaty  of  the  Straits),'  should 
be  revised  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  the  interest  of  the  European  balance  of 
power,  and  wTth  a  view  to  a  limitation  of  the 
Bussian  pouter  on  the  Black  Sca.^  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  despatch  Avas  Avritten 
some  time  before  the  Allied  fleets  and  ar- 
mies had  sailed  for  the  Crimea.  Tlirough- 
out  the  war  and  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
these  Four  Points  Avere  steadily  kept  in 
vieAv.  The  Western  PoAvers  never  asked 
more  and  AA'ould  never  accept  less ;  they  Avere 
eventually  incorporated  hi  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  marked  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  Avar.  But  of  these  points  the 
third,  providing  for  the  limitation  of  Rus- 
sian poAver  in  the  Black  Sea,  Avas  the  most 
strenuously  resisted  by  Russia  and  the  most 
firmly  insisted  on  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments.* 

The  Four  Points  proposed  by  France  and 
adopted  by  England  Avere  communicated  to 
Austria,  and  accepted  by  her  as  conditions 
and  principles  Avithout  Avhich  she  declared 
that  she  Avould  not  negotiate.  Prussia  gave 
in  her  adhesion  to  them.  They  Averc  com- 
municated by  the  neutral  Powers  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  as  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  peace  ;  and  the  third  point 
was  incorporated  in  the  folloAving  terms  in 
the  Memorandum  of  the  28th  December, 
1854,  Avhich  was  the  basis  of  the  Vienna 
Conference. 

'  3.    The  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  July  13, 


*  The  fame  idea  had  occurred  to  M.  de  Ver- 
g-ennes,  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Crimea  hy  th(!  Eni])ress  Catherine.  On 
tlie  22nd  August,  1783,  tliis  statesman  jiroposed 
to  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Vifiina  to  make 
their  recognition  of  tliis  Russian  conqut^st  con- 
ditional, by  demanding  of  the  Em^iress  to  limit 
lier  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  to  a  fixed  number  of 
small  vessels,  in  order  to  ])roti'ct  Turkey  against 
systematic  aggression.  But  this  j)ropof?al  was 
not  adopted.    {L' Impasse  onentale,  p.  5.) 
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1841,  must  have  for  its  object  to  connect  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  more  com- 
pletely with  the  European  equihbrium,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  As  to  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  in  this  respect,  they  depend  too  directly 
on  the  events  of  the  war  for  it  to  be  possible  at 
present  to  determine  the  basis  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  principle.' 

The  Vienna  Confei'ence,  at  which  England 
was  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
France  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  began  its 
deliberations  on  the  15th  of  March,  1855. 
The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  then  going  on, 
and  the  allied  armies  had  suffered  sev^erely 
during  the  winter.  Passing  over  the  dis- 
cussion, on  the  first  two  points,  on  which  no 
serious  difficulty  arose,  the  Conference  reach- 
ed on  the  19th  of  April  the  third  point,  and 
more  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 
An  adjournment  of  seventeen  days  had  taken 
place  in  the  interval  to  enable'  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg!!  fully  to  consider  it.  Russia 
declined  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  any 
proposal  on  the  subject,  though  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  accepted  the  Memorandum  as 
the  basis  of  negotiation.  Austria  recom- 
mended a  system  of  naval  equipoise — that 
is,  that  the  two  riverain  Powers,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  should  bind  themselves  by  treaty  to 
maintain  in  the  Black  Sea  a  certain  number 
of  ships  and  no  more.  In  this  state  of  the 
question  the  discussion  opened,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  declared  that  '  the  most  natural 
and  efticacious  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  consisted  in  the  limitation  of  her  mari- 
time forces  there.'  He  added  that,  '  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Black  Sea  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  England, 
Fi'ance,  and  Turkey,  and  would  remain  so  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted.  It  was  not  therefore 
for  those  Powers  to  ask  concessions  of  Russia, 
but  to  consider  on  what  terms  they  will  con- 
sent to  put  an  end  to  her  absolute  exclusion 
from  those  waters.' 

Lord  John  Russell  concurred  in  these  re- 
marks and  supported  this  proposition.  He 
observed  '  that  the  Black  Sea  was  exceptional , 
that  the  principle  of  closing  the  Dardanelles 
had  been  adopted  by  the  public  law  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  the  two  Powers  which  alone 
command  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
one,  already  very  strong,  continually  aug- 
ments its  forces,  whilst  the  other  is  weakened 
by  her  contest  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of 
things  England  regards  the  excessive  increase 
of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  as  a 
perpetual  menace  hanging  over  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  Constantinople.  To  admit  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  European  equilibrium,  and  to  wish 


to  maintain  at  the  same  time  a  perpetual 
menace  directed  against  that  Empire,  is  a 
flagi'ant  inconsistency.' 

The  principle  of  limitation  of  naval  forces 
was  at  that  time  formally  rejected  by  Russia 
as  incompatible  with  her  dignity.  But,  on 
the  other  hand.  Prince  GortschakofF  submit- 
ted to  the  Conference  a  document  (known 
as  Annex  A  to  Protocol  12)  in  which  Russia 
rebutted  the  charge  of  abusing  her  prepon- 
derance in  the  Black  Sea,  and  proposed  on 
the  contrary  to  open  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  naval  flags  of  all  nations — 
provided  that  as  the  fleets  of  other  States 
would  have  the  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
so  the  fleet  of  Russia  w^ould  have  the  right 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Porte)  to  sail  out  of 
it.  This  proposition  was  absolutely  nega- 
tived by  Turkey,  England,  and  France  as 
totally  incompatible  with  their  policy  and 
objects.  It  was,  therefore,  on  this  point 
that  the  negotiations  broke  oflT,  and  the  hope 
of  terminating  the  war  at  that  stage  came  to 
an  end.  Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  rather  inclined  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  equivalents  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Austria ;  and  those  Ministers 
were  in  fact  wrecked  on  that  shoal.  But 
throughout  the  negotiation  the  British  Go- 
vernment insisted  with  great  energy  that  the 
limitation  of  the  Russian  fleet  should  he  ab- 
solute, and  not  based  on  the  system  of  coun- 
terpoise,'for  reasons  which  are  fully  stated 
in  the  published  correspondence. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  was  written 
with  his  usual  ability  by  Lord  Clarendon  in 
a  circular  despatch  addressed  to  the  Queen's 
Representatives  abroad,  and  the  following 
observations  deserve  to  be  reproduced,  be- 
cause they  are  just  as  applicable  to  Prince 
Gortschakoft^'s  Note  of  October  18Y0,  as  they 
were  to  Prince  Gortschakoft''s  Project  of 
Api'il  1855.  After  referring  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  negotiation,  Lord  Clarendon 
goes  on  : — 

'  Russia  has  asserted  that  a  regard  for  her 
dignity  precludes  her  from  acceding  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Allies  on  the  third 
point.  But  the  dignity  of  Russia  cannot  re- 
quire that  she  should  keep  up  in  time  of  peace, 
and  on  the  immediate  threshold  of  her  weaker 
neighbour,  a  force  wholly  unnecessary  for  pur- 
poses of  self-defence,  but  enabling  her  at  the 
shortest  notice  to  subvert  the  independence  of 
that  neighbour,  and  to  change  the  territorial 
distribution  of  Europe.  Yet  such  is  the  posi- 
tion which  Russia  has  maintained  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  which  she  has  even  now  publicly 
avowed  her  determination  not  to  renounce. 

'  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  absence  of  any 
motive  of  -«elf -preservation  to  justify  this  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  Russia.  It  would 
be  a  mockery  to  pretend  that  she  has  anything 
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to  fear  from  the  hostility  of  Turkey ;  and 
while  Turkey  is  at  peace  and  free  from  threa- 
tened attack  by  Russia,  and  while  the  Straits 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
are  closed  except  to  a  small  and  limited  num- 
ber of  ships  of  war  of  the  Western  Powers, 
Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  naval  forces 
of  England  and  France  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Black 
Sea  demonstrates  that  when  war  exists  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  when  the  Straits  are 
consequently  open  to  all  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Sultan's  allies,  England  and  France,  if  sufficient 
time  be  afforded  them,  can  collect  in  the 
Euxine  a  naval  armament  strong  enoygh  to 
sweep  from  the  waters  of  that  sea  every  ship 
bearing  the  flag  of  Russia. 

'  Russia  has  indeed  alleged  that  the  prepon- 
derance which  she  wishes  to  maintain  in  the 
Black  Sea  is  essential  for  the  security  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  against  the  aggressions  of  other 
Powers,  but  it  is  not  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Western  Powers,  but  from  the  traditional,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  avowed,  policy  of 
Russia,  that  the  Turkish  Empire  has  danger  to 
apprehend.  The  present  war  has  been  under- 
taken to  provide  securities  against  those  am- 
bitious designs  of  Russia  which  menace  the 
safety  of  Turkey  and  the  future  repose  of 
Europe  ;  and,  in  short,  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
recent  Russian  Proclamation,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  Turkey  is  concerned,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  wishes  and  the  views  of  Peter,  of  Cathe- 
rine, of  Alexander,  and  of  Nicholas. 

'  The  Western  Powers,  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  have  considered  that  this  object  would 
most  effectually  be  secured  by  restricting  with- 
in reasonable  bounds  the  power  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  however,  has  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  these  reasonable  propo- 
sals ;  and  in  their  place  she  has  offered  two 
schemes  of  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  1841, 
the  practical  effect  of  which  would  be,  that 
whichever  of  the  two  schemes  the  Western 
Powers  might  accept,  those  Powers  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  up  perpetually  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dardanelles  a  large  naval  force  prepared 
to  act  in  any  contingency  which  might  occur. 
For,  according  to  one  scheme,  Russia  proposed 
that  the  Straits  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea  should  at  all  times  be  open  to 
the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  her  own  Black  Sea  and  Baltic 
fleets. 

'  The  effect  of  this  scheme  would  have  been, 
that  Constantinople  would  at  all  times  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  might 
have  arisen  from  the  sudden  appearance  before 
that  city  of  an  overwhelming  Russian  arma- 
ment ;  while  the  tranquillity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  all  the  great  interests  in  that  sea, 
would  have  been  liable  to  disturbance  by  the 
action  of  a  powerful  Russian  fleet,  sallying 
forth  at  any  moment  from  the  Euxine. 

'To  guard  against  this  double  danger,  the 
Governments  of  England  and  of  France  would 
have  been  compelled  to  maintain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean war  establishments  in  time  of  peace, 
and  permanently  to  station  their  armaments  at 
a  great  distance  from  their  arsenals  and  re- 


sources ;  so  that  a  peace  concluded  on  such 
conditions  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
an  armed  truce  divested  of  the  security  which 
is  the  essence  of  peace,  and  unaccompanied  by 
that  cessation  of  expenditure  which  ought  to 
follow  the  termination  of  a  war.' 

In  September,  1855,  Sebastopol  fell.  The 
Allies,  or  at  least  England  and  Turkey,  were 
preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  in 
the  following  spring ;  and  the  exhaustion  of 
Russia  was,  as  we  have  since  learned,  almost 
complete.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Western  Powers  and  Sweden  in 
November  1855,  and  that  Power  was  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  offensive  in  Finland  had 
the  war  continued.  Austria  had  also  agreed, 
if  necessary  to  join  the  alliance.  The  King 
of  Prussia  earnestly  adjured  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  make  peace. 

At  this  stage  Austria  again  tendered  her 
good  offices,  and  the  Four  Points  were  pre- 
sented to  the  acceptance  of  Kussia  in  a  more 
detailed  and  precise  form.  The  third  point 
then  assumed  the  following  shape  : — 

'  3.  Mer  Noire  :  La  Mer  Noir  sera  neutra- 
lisee.  Ouvertes  a  la  marine  marchande  de 
toutes  les  nations,  ses  eaux  resteront  interdites 
aux  marines  militaires.  Par  consequent  il  n'y 
sera  ni  cree  ni  conserve  d'arsenaux  militaires 
maritimes.  La  protection  des  interets  commer- 
ciaux  et  maritimes  de  toutes  les  nations  sera  as- 
suree,  dans  les  ports  respectifs  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
par  I'etablissement  d'institutions  conformes  au 
droit  international  et  aux  usages  consacrSs  dans 
la  matiere.  Les  deux  Puissances  riveraines 
s'engageront  mutuellement  a  n'y  entretenir 
que  le  nombre  de  batimens  legers  d'une  force 
determinee,  necessaires  au  service  de  leurs 
c6tes.  La  convention  qui  sera  passe e  entre 
elles  a  cet  effet  sera,  apres  avoir  6te  prealable- 
ment  agreee  par  les  Puissances  signataires  du 
traite  general,  annexee  au  dit  traite,  et  auia 
meme  force  et  valeur  que  si  elle  en  faisait  par- 
tie  integrante.  Cette  convention  separee  ne 
pourra  etre  ni  annulee  ni  modifiee  sans  Tassen- 
timent  des  Puissances  signataires  du  traite  ge- 
neral. La  cloture  des  Detroits  admcttra  I'cx- 
ception  applicable  aux  stationnaires  mentionnee 
dans  I'article  precedent.' 

Tliis  ultimatum,  though  presented  to  Rus- 
sia by  Austria,  had  previously  been  discussed 
with  considerable  animation  by  the  West- 
ern Powers.  France  had  already  attom))ted 
to  lower  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Allies. 
England  had  indignantly  protested  against 
this  course  as  an  infraction  of  the  alliance ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
Count  Pcrsigny  of  the  21st  November,  that 
rather  than  subscribe  to  inadequate  condi- 
tions, England  would  carry  on  the  war  alone 
with  Turkey.  On  the  20th  November,  the 
British  Government  declared  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's name  that  'the  Treaty  for  the  neu- 
tralisation of  the  Black  Sea  must  be  a  real- 
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ity,  and  not  au  illusory  stipulation,  which 
would  inevitably  be  the  case,  if  it  were  made 
to  depend  on  a  separate  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.'  England,  therefore,  in- 
sisted, that  this  essential  condition  should  be 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  to  be  signed  by  all 
the  Powers,  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
modification  without  their  assent.  These 
views,  energetically  supported  by  the  British 
Minister,  prevailed,  and  the  preliminaries 
were  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  them. 

These  preliminaries  y^Qxa  formally  accepted 
by  Count  Nesselrode  on  behalf  of  Russia 
in  his  despatch  to  Prince  GortschakofF  of 
the  5th  January,  1856.  His  words  with 
reference  to  the  third  point  are  these  : — 

'  Art.  TIL  is  at  the  bottom  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  proposal  emanating  from  the  Tm- 
jjerial  Cabinet  (that  is  Russia  herself),  which 
your  Excellency  was  charged  to  communicate 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  We  accept  it, 
and  thereby  consent  that  the  convention  to  be 
made  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  for  this 
purpose  should  be  previously  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  contracting  Powers.  We  have 
only  two  amendments  to  propose,  one  of  which 
is  solely  intended  to  make  the  terms  more 
clear  and  avoid  all  misconstruction  ;  the  other 
is  a  trifling  addition  of  a  word  with  reference 
to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast' 

On  the  1st  February,  1856,  Russia  signed 
a  protocol  at  Vienna,  in  conjunction  with 
the  belligerent  Powers  and  Austria,  by 
which  she  recognised  and  accepted  these 
preliniinaries  as  the  basis  of  an  armistice 
and  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  negotia- 
tion opened  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  on 
the  25th  February,  1856.  We  pass  over  the 
discussion  of  the  points  which  first  occupied 
the  Congress,  and  are  not  now  at  issue.*  On 
the  4th  March  the  third  point  was  brought 
under  consideration.  The  first  clause  in  it, 
which  established  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea,  was  adopted  without  observations 
in  the  Protocol,  and  incorporated  in  the 
Xlth,  Xllth,  and  Xlllth  articles  of  the 
General  Treaty,  in  the  terms  we  are  about 
to  cite.  The  first  paragraph  stands  thus  in 
the  Protocol,  and  our  readers  will  observe 
that  the  observations  which  accompanied  the 

*  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  other 
points  touchinjjf  the  Roumanian  Provinces  and 
the  navifjation  of  the  Danube  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  would  be  open  to  objections  from  other 
Powers,  if  that  main  point  were  successfully  re- 
]nidiated  by  Russia.  All  that  relates  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  is  at  least  as  important  to 
Austria  as  to  Turkey,  for  that  river  was  opened 
on  the  express  condition  that  no  ships  of  war 
were  to  be  within  reach  of  its  mouth. 


adoption  of  the  second  paragraph  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  : — 

'  "The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised ;  its  waters 
and  its  ports  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in 
perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  fag  of  tear,  either 
of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts,  or  of  any 
other  Power,  with  the  exceptions  stipulated  in 
the  present  Treaty.  Free  from  any  impedi- 
ment, the  commerce,  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
regulations  in  force." 

'  The  second  paragraph  is  in  like  manner 
agreed  to  by  all  the  Plenipotentiaries,  after  hav- 
ing been  settled  in  the  following  form  : 

"  The  Black  Sea  being  declared  neutral,  the 
maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast 
of  military-maritime  fortresses,  becomes  alike 
unnecessary,  and  purposeless.  In  consequence, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establish  or 
to  maintain,  upon  that  coast,  any  military- 
maritime  arsenal." 

'  The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain 
states  that  Russia  possesses  at  NicolaiefF  an 
arsenal  of  the  first  class  for  maritime  works, 
the  maintenance  of  which  would  be  in  conifra- 
diction  to  the  principles  on  which  the  para- 
graph, of  which  the  Congress  has  just  settled 
the  terms,  is  founded.  This  arsenal  not  being 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Lord 
Clarendon  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  Russia 
is  bound  to  destroy  the  ship-building  yards 
which  exist  there ;  but  he  remarks  that  public 
opinion  would  be  authorised  in  attributing  to 
Russia  intentions  which  she  cannot  entertain, 
if  Nicolaieflf  were  to  retain,  as  a  centre  for  all 
maritime  works,  the  importance  which  it  has 
acquired. 

'  The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  repfies 
that  the  Emperor,  his  august  master,  on  acced- 
ing tcith  sincerity  to  the  propositions  of  peace, 
firmly  resolved  strictly  to  carry  out  all  the 
engagements  resulting  from  them ;  but  that 
NicolaiefF,  being  situated  far  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  respect  for  her  dignity 
would  not  permit  Russia  to  a  allow  a  principle 
solely  applicable  to  the  coast  to  be  extended  to 
the  interior  of  the  Empire  ;  that  the  security 
of,  and  watching  over,  the  coasts  required, 
moreover,  that  Russia  should  have,  as  had 
been  admitted,  a  certain  number  of  light  ves- 
sels in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that,  if  she  consented 
to  give  up  the  ship-building  yards  of  Nicolaieff", 
she  would  be  compelled  to  establish  others  in 
some  other  point  of  her  southern  possessions ; 
that,  in  order  at  once  to  provide  for  his  engage- 
ments, and  for  the  requirements  of  the  naval 
service,  the  Emperor  intends  only  to  authorise 
the  construction  at  Nicolaieff  of  the  vessels  of 
war  mentioned  in  the  bases  of  the  negotiation. 

'  The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  after  him,  the  other  Plenipotentiaries, 
consider  this  declaration  satisfactory. 

'  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  inquires  of  the  first 
Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  whether  he  agrees  to 
the  insertion  of  his  declaration  in  the  Protocol. 
After  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  Count 
Orloflf  adds  that,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincer- 
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ity  of  his  intentions,  the  Emperor  has  in- 
structed him  to  demand  a  free  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dar- 
danelles for  the  two  ships  of  the  Hne  which 
alone  are  now  at  NicolaiefF,  and  which  would 
have  to  proceed  to  the  Baltic  as  soon  as  peace 
was  concluded.'  {Protocol  of  Congress  of 
Paris,  M.  4,  Uh  March,  1856.) 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  specific  con- 
tract of  the  General  Treaty,  there  was  an  ex- 
press declaration  and  engagement  of  personal 
honour  made  by  Count  Orloff  on  behalf  of 
the  Emperor  of'  Russia  to  carry  out  these 
stipulations.  This  declaration  was  also  the 
result  of  a  previous  discussion  between  the 
Plenipotentiaries,  which  is  not  recorded  in 
the  papers.  Lord  Palmerston  had  desired  to 
demand  the  independence  of,  Circassia, 
Lord  Clarendon  required  an  engagement 
from  Piussia  that  she  would  not  rebuild  her 
forts  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  that  Nicolaietf  should  be  included  in 
the  declaration.  But  on  these  points  the 
British  Ministers  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  assurance 
of  Count  Orloff,  which  we  have  just  cited, 
was  substituted  for  them.  Lord  Clarendon 
afterwards  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  if  ever  a  Government  could  be  said  to 
have  contracted  a  moral  obligation,  Russia 
had  done  so  by  this  Protocol. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  concluded  a  Convention  was  signed 
between  all  the  Powers  re-asserting  and 
establishing  the  principle  of  the  closing  of 
the  Dardanelles  against  the  ships  of  war  of 
all  nations  in  time  of  peace :  and  another 
convention  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
limiting  their  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea 
respectively  to  six  steam  vessels  of  fifty 
metres  in  length,  and  four  sailing  vessels  not 
exceeding  200  tons  each.  These  conditions 
Avere  annexed  to,  and  included  in,  the  de- 
finitive Treaty  of  Peace  signed  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  March,  1856,  and  it  was  expressly 
proA-ided  by  the  14th  Article  of  the  General 
Treaty  that  the  Convention  about  the  naval 
forces  should,  not  be  annulled  or  modified 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parties  to  the 
General  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  these  contracts,  on  the 
16th  April  a  separate  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria  in  the 
following  form,  to  which  Prussia  declined  to 
be  a  party  : — 

'Art.  1.  Les  hautes  parties  contractantes 
garantissent  conjointement  et  separement  I'in- 
dependance  et  I'integrite  de  Tempire  ottoman, 
consignees  dans  le  traite  conclu  a  Paris  le  30 
mars  1856. 

'Art.  2.  Toute  infraction  aux  stipulations 
du  dit  traite  sera  consideree  par  les  Puissances 


signataires  du  present  traite  comme  un  casus 
beUi.  Elles  s'entendront  avec  la  Sublime-Porte 
pour  les  mesures  qui  seront  devenues  neces- 
saires,  et  regleront  entre  elles,  sans  delai,  Tem- 
ploi  a  faire  de  leurs  forces  militaires  et  navalcs. 

'  Art.  3.  Le  present  traite  sera  ratifie,  et  les 
ratifications  seront  echangces  dans  la  quinzaine 
ou  plus  tot,  s'il  est  possible. 

'  En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenipotentiaires  respec- 
tifs  ont  signg  le  dit  traite  et  y  ont  appose  le 
sceau  de  leurs  armes.'  (Fait  d  Paris,  le  quin- 
ziemejour  dUivril,  en  Van  1856.) 

We  are  indebted  to  our  foreign  pam- 
phleteer for  a  more  exact  account  than  we 
had  before  seen,  of  the  origin  of  this  im- 
portant Treaty.  Throughout  the  war  it  was 
considered  by  the  Western  Powers  to  be  an 
object  of  the  first  consequence  to  connect 
the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Avith 
the  general  system  of  the  politics  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  declaration  signed 
at  Vienna  as  early  as  the  3d  December,  1853, 
by  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
At  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in  1855,  it  was 
again  proposed  to  place  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey  under  the  protection  of 
Europe,  Russia  alone  objecting.  Austria 
subsequently  proposed  a  separate  Treaty  for 
this  object,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  in- 
ducements held  out  to  England  to  lead  her 
to  consent  to  the  very  moderate  terms  of  the 
ultimatum  offered  to  Russia.  France  hesi- 
tated, but  Count  Buol  reminded  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  England  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  that  ultimatum  without  the  pro- 
mise of  the  separate  Treaty  for  the  protection 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 
Hence,  after  some  further  negotiations,  this 
separate  Treaty  was  signed  in  the  form  just 
cited. 

We  have  thought  it  opportune  to  repro- 
duce in  this  place  these  engagements.  None 
were  ever  entered  into  with  greater  delibera- 
tion or  solemnity.  They  were  not  mere 
formal  contracts,  but  they  were  expressly 
adopted  by  Count  Nesselrode  as  his  own; 
and  Count  Orloft"  pointedly  declared  on  the 
Protocol  that  the  Emperor  his  sovereign  had 
'  firmly  resolved  to  keep  all  the  engagements 
resulting  from  them.'  Tliey  were  framed 
not  with  a  view  to  any  temporary  expediency, 
but  to  regulate  the  permanent  relations  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  Euxine.  Nor  can 
such  limitation  be  of  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  Russia,  any  more  than  the  limi- 
tation of  our  own  naval  forces  on  the  North 
American  Lakes,  unless  a  design  existed  of 
employing  such  forces  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose. At  the  time  these  Treaties  were 
signed  the  Western  Powers  were  in  full  and 
absolute  possession  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia 
could  not  launch  a  fishing-boat  upon  it.  The 
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Allied  Fleets  were  immediately  withdrawn, 
never  we  hope  to  return  there.  Above  all, 
Eussia  obtained  in  exchange  for  this  limita- 
tion that  which  she  most  required — peace. 
The  victorious  Powers  claimed  no  accession 
of  territory,  nor  any  other  advantage  for 
themselves.  They  did  not  even  ask  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  which  they  might  well 
have  demanded.  Their  sole  object,  from 
first  to  last,  was  to  deprive  Russia  of  the 
means  of  continuing  and  renewing  her  ag- 
gressive policy  against  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
of  which  she  had  just  given  a  signal  example ; 
and  so  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
wdiich  had  frequently  brought  Europe  to  the 
brink  of  Avar.  It  is  especially  as  a  pledge 
and  guarantee  of  peace  that  these  articles  of 
the  General  Treaty  of  Paris  are  valuable. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  itself.  They  may  or  may  not 
deserve  the  armed  support  of  this  country. 
But  no  one — not  even  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
— has  ever  supposed  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  proceed  to  the  demolition  and  par- 
tition of  the  Ottoman  Empire  without  giving 
the  signal  of  a  general  war  in  Europe :  and 
such  a  war  must  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant 
affect  directly  some  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  Our  object  is  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  convulsion. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  war  may  arise 
from  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  but  it  is  certain  that  war 
must  arise  from  the  acts  which  would  follow 
the  breach  of  them.  Public  law  being 
abolished,  the  territories  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  be  abandoned  to  a  scramble 
for  possession  between  the  Great  Powers. 
The  great  excellence  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy  in  the  East  was,  that  on  two  occasions 
he  foresaw  this  danger  and  averted  it,  by  re- 
establishing the  legal  authority  of  the  Porte. 
The  value  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  England 
is  that  it  stands  between  us  and  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  violence,  which  would  convulse 
the  East  and  compel  us  to  resort  to  arms  in 
self-defence.  Russia  is  once  more  preparing 
to  profit  by  some  such  revolution  :  we  desire 
to  prevent  it. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  asserts  in  a  despatch 
of  the  1st  November,  that  'the  position  in 
which  Russia  was  placed  by  the  Treaty  of 
1856  is  prejudicial  to  all  Europe,  because  it 
prevents  the  Imperial  Government  from 
exercising  in  matters  of  international  import 
its  due  share  of  influence  in  favour  of  peace 
and  conservative  politics.'  And  in  another 
despatch  he  observes  that  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent State  in  Italy,  render  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  the  power  of  Russia  should 
make  itself  felt  in  the  Levant  and  in  the  Me- 


diterranean, The  Russian  Empire  can  never 
fail  to  exercise  what  Prince  Gortschakoff 
terms  'its  pacific  and  conservative  influence 
in  the  Council  of  Powers,'  as  long  as  that 
influence  is  regulated  by  good  faith  and  by 
respect  for  the  public  law  of  Europe.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  how  this  pacific  and 
conservative  influence  can  be  aided  by  the 
reconstruction  of  another  Sebastopol,  or  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  English  and  French  envoys  at 
Vienna  are  as  forcible  now  as  at  the  time  at 
which  they  were  first  used ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  principles  de- 
fended by  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  Lord  Russell,  and  ultimately  adopted  by 
Russia  herself  and  all  the  other  Powers.  Our 
present  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the 
questions  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
Conference,  but  simply  to  place  before  the 
world  what  has  been  thought,  and  said,  and 
done  upon  them  on  former  occasions.  The 
stipulations  based  upon  these  views  appear 
to  us  to  be  as  wise  and  useful  as  they  are 
binding :  and  we  are  confident  that  they  can- 
not be  abrogated — least  of  all  by  the  sole  will 
of  th)  Power  which  is  peculiarly  bound  by 
them — without  re-opening  a  series  of  intri- 
gues and  dangers  against  which  they  were 
designed  to  protect  the  world. 

The  ink  with  which  the  foreo-oina;  remarks 
were  written  was  scarcely  dry,  when  Europe 
was  startled  by  another  declaration,  emanat- 
ing this  time  from  Count  Bismarck  on  be- 
half of  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  stiikingly 
similar  both  in  form  and  spirit  to  that  which 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  so  recently  made  to 
the  world.  It  is  stated  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
breaches  of  neutrality  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  little  State  of  Luxemburg, 
King  William  will  no  longer  regard  as  bind- 
ing upon  himself  in  his  military  operations 
the  Treaty  of  1867,  by  which  the  neutrality 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  was  recognised  and 
guaranteed  by  Prussia  and  all  the  other 
Great  Powers.  The  same  principle  asserted 
by  Russia — viz.,  that  a  Great  Power  may  with 
impunity  repudiate  an  obligation  previously 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  Europe,  when- 
ever it  thinks  it  has  the  power  to  do  so — is 
therefore  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  principle  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  existence 
and  authority  of  all  international  contracts, 
whether  special  or  collective ;  since  even 
those  which  have  not  yet  been  denounced 
and  repudiated  may  be  broken,  whenever  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  violate  his  engagement. 
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The  breach  of  public  faith  thus  announced 
to  the  world  by  Count  Bismarck  is,  if  possible, 
marked  by  still  greater  cft'rontery  and  is  even 
more  at  variance  with  honesty  and  good  faith 
than  that  of  Prince  Gortschakoti'.  But  the 
minds  of  both  those  eminent  statesmen  are 
apparently  so  constituted  that  they  are  alike 
unconscious  of  the  rules  of  honour  -which 
have  generally  been  acknowledged  even  by 
diplomatists,  and  alike  indifferent  to  the 
penalty  which  the  opinion  of  mankind 
generally  attaches  to  the  violation  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  Russia  it  may  at  least  be 
argued  that  the  conditions  of  which  she 
complains  Avere  imposed  upon  her  by  force 
of  arms,  at  the  termination  of  a  war  in  which 
she  was  defeated,  and  that  they  limited  the 
right,  otherwise  common  to  all  nations,  of 
erecting  fortresses  on  her  own  coast  and 
launching  ships  of  war  in  her  own  harbours. 
She  has  therefore,  to  this  extent,  a  grievance, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  other  Powers  have 
consented  to  consider  in  Conference,  al- 
though the  limitation,  such  as  it  is,  sprang 
directly  from  a  state  of  war,  which  she  had 
herself  provoked  and  begun.  But  Prussia 
has  no  such  excuse.  She  is  at  the  zenith  of 
her  power  and  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs. 
To  pretend  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg can  cause  her  one  momer.t  of  trouble 
and  apprehension,  while  she  is  invading 
France  and  besieging  Paris  with  half  a 
million  of  men,  is  puerile  and  ludicrous.  It 
is  alleged,  we  understand,  that  a  train  of 
provisions  was  allowed  to  be  run  by  a  foreign 
railway  company  into  Thionville  during 
the  siege,  and  that  the  Luxemburgers,  who 
have  no  police  and  only  about  200  soldiers, 
have  not  disarmed  and  imprisoned  all  the 
fugitives  who  reached  their  territory.  If  it 
be  true  that  a  few  French  partisans  in  Luxem- 
burg have  committed  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  Prussia 
would  have  fair  ground  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  punished  or  sent  out  of  the  country. 
,  If  the  French  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  in 
Luxemburg  has  misconducted  himself,  his 
exequatur  may  be  withdrawn,  just  as  in  the 
United  States  the  exequatur  of  British 
Consuls  was  withdrawn,  and  even  the  British 
Minister  sent  away,  for  acts  done  duiing  the 
war  between  England  and  Russia  which  the 
American  Government  conceived  to  be  in- 
consistent with  its  own  neutrality  and  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  The  remedy  for  such 
abuses,  if  they  have  been  committed,  is  sim- 
ple and  easy.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  Oovernment  of  Luxemburg  has  been  ac- 
cused of  actions  which  forfeit  its  neutrality. 
The  Government  can  at  most  be  accused  of 
not  having  shown  sufficient  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity in  preventing  them.     Yet  it  is  against 


the  Government  and  the  whole  population  of 
Luxemburg  that  Count  Bismarck  directs  his 
menaces  ;  if  the  neutrality  of  this  little  State 
is  attacked  by  Prussia,  it  is  the  State,  col- 
lectively, and  its  Sovereign  the  Grand  Duke, 
King  of  Holland,  who  are  -the  sufferers.  Is 
this  language  to  be  regarded  as  an  intima- 
tion that  I'russia  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  overthrowing  the  arrangement 
of  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  regahiing  her 
footing  in  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
Europe,  and  bringing  Luxemburg  once  more 
under  the  authority  of  Germany,  inmx  which 
it  was  released  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Bund,  Prussia's  own  act,  in  1866  ?  That 
would  be  simply  a  rapacious  act  of  conquest 
by  a  Power  already  gorged  Avith  the  spoils 
of  France  ;  and  a  conquest  the  more  un- 
justifiable as  it  would  be  wrung  from  a  small 
neutral  State,  which  is  no  party  to  the  present 
war.  Or  does  it  simply  mean  that  she  is 
about  to  take  possession  of  a  neutral  line  of 
railway,  and  for  such  an  object  as  this  to 
trample  on  her  engagements  ? 

But  fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  show 
that  the  charges  brought  by  Count  Bisnuu-ck 
against  the  Government  of  Luxemburg 
are  grossly  exaggerated,  disingenuous,  and 
unfounded.  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a 
despatch  addressed  by  M.  Servais,  the  Luxem- 
burg Minister,  to  Prussia,  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, and  since  communicated  to  the 
other  Powers,  in  which  these  charges  are 
effectually  rebutted.  Throughout  the  pre- 
sent war  the  Luxemburg  Government  has 
been  wisely  anxious  not  to  compromise 
their  highly-valued  neutrality  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Thus  at  the  end  of  November  they 
refused,  at  the  request  of  Prussia,  to  dispose 
of  some  old  firearms  to  a  house  at  Liege, 
upon  a  bare  suggestion  that  they  might  be 
sent  from  Belgium  to  France,  and  they  were 
thanked  by  Prussia  for  this  attention.  The 
train  of  provisions  sent  on  to  Thionville, 
which  is  now  complained  of,  was  a  train 
w^hich  passed  through  Luxemburg  three 
months  ago,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  Sep- 
tember. The  Luxemburg  Government,  con- 
scious that  an  act  of  inadvertence  had  been 
committed  by  the  railway  authorities,  re- 
ported the  fact  to  the  Prussians  at  the  time, 
when  no  notice  w'as  taken  of  it.  The  train 
was  not  made  up  or  loaded  at  Luxemburg, 
it  merely  passed  through  the  territory.  It 
was  not  stopped  by  the  Prussian  sentries  at 
the  frontier.  It  contained  provisions  only, 
no  arms.  We  doubt  if  tlie  transit  of  such 
a  train  was  any  violation  of  neutrality  at  all  ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  the  blame  rests  with  the 
Prussians  in  the  first  instance.  During  this 
campaign,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
trains  laden  with  supplies  have  passed  through 
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Luxemburg  to  the  German  armies,  many  of 
them  laden  with  provisions  bought  in  Luxem- 
burg itself.  So  that  the  menace  of  Prussia 
is  not  only  unjust  as  regards  the  little  State 
of  Luxemburg,  but  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
rio-hts  of  neutrality  itself,  and  an  attempt  to 
wrest  them  in  her  own  favour. 

So,  too,  with  the  French  fugitives.  A 
few  French  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle  took  refuge  in  Luxemburg, 
and  were  passed  on — not  to  France  at  all, 
but  into  Belgium.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  any  breach  of  neutrality  to  receive 
such  fugitives,  and  Count  Bismarck  himself 
Avill  hardly  pretend  that  the  Luxemburghers 
were  bound  to  give  them  up  to  Germany  as 
prisoners. 

As  to  the  complaint  against  the  French 
Consul,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  relief  was 
given  to  a  few  French  soldiers,  dying  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  after  the  siege  of  Metz, 
to  help  them  on  their  way  to  Arlon  or  Na- 
nmr.  The  charge  of  enlistment  has  never 
been  substantiated  against  the  Consul ;  if 
that,  or  any  other  serious  charge  had  been 
brought  home  to  him,  the  Luxemburg  Gov- 
ernment declare  that  his  exequatur  would 
have  been  withdrawn.  To  this  answer  Mr. 
Servais  adds  with  modest  dignity,  that  there 
can  hardly  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  where 
there  is  no  hostile  intention,  Tiie  Ger- 
mans, on  their  part,  have  not  considered  them- 
selves strictly  bound  by  the  neutrality  they 
had  sworn  to  respect.  German  Uhlans  in 
arms  have  crossed  the  territory.  Wounded 
German  soldiers  have  been  received  there. 
Detached  soldiers  have  even  joined  the  army 
across  it.  Luxemburg  railway  trucks  have 
been  used  by  the  German  armies  and  detain- 
ed. These  acts  were  not  complained  of  (as 
they  might  have  been)  by  the  Luxemburg 
Government,  because  they  were  regarded  as 
inevitable  accidents,  not  implying  any  serious 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 

After  reading  this  explanation,  we  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prussian  Governmeut  is  more 
arbitrary  and  invidious  than  we  could  have 
conceived  it  possible.  It  is  the  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  in  modern  characters. 
The  more  paltry  and  insignificant  the  cause 
and  the  object  of  this  proceeding  is,  the 
more  utterly  unworthy  it  becomes  of  the 
Minister  of  a  great  Empire ;  and  Count  Bis- 
marck must  have  a  very  low  opinion  indeed 
of  the  value  of  an  European  treaty  and 
guarantee  to  break  it  for  so  contempti- 
ble a  pretext.  The  fact  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  the  guarantee  he  treats  so  lightly  was 
one  of  his  own  making. 

But  on  this  transaction  also,  it  may  be 
well  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers. 


though  less  than  four  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Convention  w^as  signed.  The  Ger- 
mans appear  to  retain  a  notion  that  they 
have  some  latent  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but 
on  this  point  Count  Bismarck's  declarations 
were  in  1867  quite  explicit.  In  April,  1867, 
M.  Moustier  (then  French  Minister)  stated — 

'  That  Count  Bismarck  had  himself  admitted 
that  since  the  break-up  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, each  of  its  members  has  recovered 
its  free  and  sovereign  action ;  and  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  people  of  Luxemburg 
wish  to  enter  the  new  German  Confederation 
which  has  been  formed  under  the  supremacy 
of  Prussia,  and  that  the  Prussian  Government 
has  determined  not  to  use  any  pressure  to  com- 
pel it  to  do  so.'     {Liixemlurff  Papers,  No.  1.) 

So  far,  so  good.  We  applaud  Count  Bis- 
marck's excellent  resolution.  Yet  some 
how  or  other  Prussia  evinced  an  extreme  re- 
luctance to  withdraw  her  garrison  from  this 
'free  and  sovereign'  State,  and  war  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  as  France  was  re- 
solved to  insist  on  the  withdrawal-  In  this 
emergency  it  was  Russia  that  first  suggested, 
on  the  24th  April,  that  the  ba«is  of  the  set- 
tlement should  be  '  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Duchy  and  the  extension  to  it  of  the  guaran- 
tee now  enjoyed  by  Belgium.'  {^Lu.Temhurg 
Papers, 'No.  14.)  The  proposal  was  recom- 
mended by  the  other  neutral  Powers,  and  even- 
tually accepted  both  by  Prussia  and  France. 
But  it  was  Prussia  that  especially  insisted  on 
the  condition  of  neutrality,  and  on  the  guar- 
antee. Count  Bismarck  declared  to  Lord 
A.  Loftus  at  Berlin,  that  '  this  stipulation 
was  the  great  consideration  to  Prussia  for 
the  withdrawal  of  her  garrison '  [Paj^ers,  No. 
47) ;  and  Lord  A.  Loftus  added  (4th  May), 
'  No  arrangement  will  be  acceptable  to  Prus- 
sia which  will  not  provide  for  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duchy  under  a  European 
guarantee.' 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Treaty  submit- 
ted to  the  Conference,  the  2nd  Article  simply 
declared  that  '  Luxemburg  was  henceforth  to. 
be  a  perpetually  neutral  State,  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  same  neutrality  to  other  States,  and 
that  the  Hiffh  Contracting  Parties  eno-ao-ed  to 
respect  the  principle  of  neutrality  stipulated 
by  that  Article.'  To  these  words  the  follow- 
ing clause,  much  more  stringent  in  its  lan- 
guage, was  added :  *  That  principle  is  and  re- 
mains placed  under  the  collective  (or  com- 
mon) guarantee  of  the  Powers  signing  par- 
ties of  the  present  Treaty,  with  the  exception 
of  Belgium,  which  is  itself  a  neutral  State.'' 
These  words  were  proposed  and  introduced 
into  the  Treaty  at  the  express  demand  of 
Count  Bernstorff,  the  Prussian  Envoy. 
Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  this  country, 
gave  a  somewhat  reluctant  assent  to  them. 
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It  is  therefore  certain  that  it  was  chiefly  on 
the  demand  of  Prussia  that  the  principle  of 
neutralisation  under  a  European  jTuarantee 
was  adopted  ;  yet  Prussia  is  the  Power  to 
repudiate  this  engagement,  although  all  the 
events  which  have  since  occurred  in  that  part 
of  Europe  have  increased  her  own  power 
and  security  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours. 

These  considerations,  strong  as  they  are 
as  regards  Luxemburg,  are  not  so  strong  as 
those  which  occur  to  us  with  reference  to 
the  general  policy  of  Europe,  and  to  our  own 
share  in  it.  Great  Britian  has  on  several 
occasions,  reluctantly,  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions, concluded  treaties,  and  even  given 
guarantees,  not  for  any  direct  advantage  or 
object  of  her  own,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  law  in  Europe. 
Her  sole  purpose  on  these  occasions  has  been 
to  protect  the  weak,  to  avert  war,  and  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  those  general 
engagements  and  contracts  on  which  the 
tranquillity  and  progress  of  the  world  de- 
pend. It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  sought 
in  concert  with  her  allies  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dominions  of 
that  monarchy.  It  was  for  this  she  fought 
in  the  Crimea.  It  was  for  this  that  in  1867, 
when  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
between  France  and  Prussia  on  the  question 
of  Luxemburg,  England  adopted  an  expe- 
dient which  was  for  the  time  successful,  and 
has  at  least  prolonged  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  three  years.  We  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  policy  of  this  country  in  these  trans- 
actions was  noble  and  disinterested :  but  we 
confess  with  deep  regret  that  the  results  of 
our  intervention  are  not  such  as  to  encourage 
us  to  repeat  it.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  permanent  security  for  peace, 
and  we  have  encumbered  ourselves  with 
some  onerous  obligations,  which  we  cannot 
defend  without  great  national  sacrifices  or 
relinquish  without  dishonour.  And  why 
have  these  securities  failed  ?  Because  we 
were  treating  with  States  and  Ministers  who 
have  not  apparently  the  same  conception  of 
truth  and  good  faith  that  we  have  ;  who  have 
ambitions  to  gratify  and  selfish  objects  to 
gain.  The  Danish  question  was  settled  by 
the  Treaty  of  1852,  which  was  signed  by 
Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  Baron  Bunsen  reluc- 
tantly put  his  name  to  it  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  King,  but  he  did  not  conceal 
his  own  opinion  and  desire  that  it  should  be 
made  only  to  be  broken ;  and  it  was  broken 
in  1864,  when  Prussia  and  Austria  invaded 
Denmark,  and  wrested  from  her  not  only 
Holstein  but  Schleswig.     So  much  for  that 
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German  engagement.  The  Crimean  War 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  the  limi- 
tation described  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  we 
are  now  told  by  Prince  GortschakofF  that 
this  stipulation  is  no  longer  binding.  The 
Luxemburg  question  was  settled  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1867.  Three  years  had  not 
elapsed  before  the  war  it  was  intended  to 
avert  broke  out  with  increased  violence,  and 
Count  Bismarck  informs  us  that  Prussia  will, 
when  she  pleases,  dispose  of  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg.  To  revert  in  passing  to 
other  transactions,  Poland  has  been  crushed, 
Cracow  has  been  absorbed.  Savoy  has  been 
annexed,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  pro- 
tests on  our  part  which,  as  far  as  treaties 
went,  were  unanswerable.  The  only  infer- 
ence Ave  can  draw  from  these  facts  is  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  not  the 
smallest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  plight- 
ed faith  of  several  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  that  in  fact  they 
only  enter  into  engagements  of  this  nature 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  them  when  it 
suits  their  convenience.  It  is  clear  that  an 
agreement  entered  into  \>y  one  party  who 
means  to  keep  it  with  another  who  does  not, 
is  not  an  equitable  contract ;  and  it  is  one 
from  which  a  wise  man  would  abstain. 
With  a  strange  inconsistency.  Count  Bismarck 
is  signing  Treaties  with  one  hand,  whilst  he 
is  tearing  them  with  the  other.  What  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  Conventions  be- 
tween the  German  States,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  Conference,  or  on  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Prussia  and  France,  if  the 
Treaties  of  1856  and  1867  are  set  at  naught 
with  impunity  ?  There  are  many  excellent 
persons  who  think  that  a  neutralisation  of 
territory  between  the  two  great  Empires 
which  are  now  engaged  m  internecine  war, 
and  more  especially  of  the  disputed  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  terminating  the  contest, 
and  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  it  hereafter. 
A  barrier  of  neutral  territory  along  the  Rhine 
would,  if  it  were  practicable,  restrain  and 
protect  the  States  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  has 
been  of  real  advantage  to  both  Prussia  and 
France  in  the  present  war,  and  a  blessing 
not  only  to  the  neutral  States  themselves 
but  to  all  Europe.  Would  to  God  such 
pacific  barriers  were  always  in\aolable  !  ])Ut, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Ihese  menaces 
and  attacks  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  de- 
stroy our  faith  in  such  engagements.  How 
can  this  country  pledge  itself  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  conditions,  which  those  who 
are  most  interested   in   the   observance   of 
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them  are  ready  to  violate?  How  can  we 
risk  the  peace  and  honour  of  Great  Britam 
on  so  precarious  a  foundation  ? 

The  object  of  all  legislation  is  to  substi- 
tute law  for  force  in  the  government  of 
society ;  not  but  that  law  itself  must  rely  on 
force  in  the  last  resort  to  execute  its 
provisions ;  but  the  knowledge  that  the  law 
can  and  will  be  enforced  suffices  for  the 
most  part  to  compel  men  to  obey  and 
respect  it.  The  sanction  of  international 
law  is  war.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
other.  There  are  no  other  means  of  enforc- 
ing international  contracts.  Hence  if  they 
cease  to  be  obeyed  and  respected  from 
considerations  of  duty  and  honour,  they 
have  no  real  force  but  that  which  they  may 
derive  from  the  armed  strength  of  those 
who  support  them.  The  decay  of  those 
motives  of  duty  and  honour  is  therefore  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  mankind, 
because  it  throws  us  back  from  a  state  of 
peace  based  on  law,  to  a  state  of  war  regu- 
lated by  force.  Once  or  twice  in  history 
the  world  has  dreamed  of  a  council  of 
nations,  which  should  be  a  high  court  of 
justice  and  chivalry,  to  redress  all  wrongs 
and  maintain  order  by  peace  ;  but  like  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur's  Knights,  the  lofty 
conception  was  marred  and  destroyed  by 
the  unworthiness  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  upheld  it.  The  evils  of  a  long  series 
of  wars  had  taught  men  the  blessings  of 
peace  in  1815,  and  accordingly  the  fabiii  of 
Europe  was  reconstructed  on  a  pacific  and 
legal  basis,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  the 
cpnditions  were  tolerably  observed,  or  were 
seldom,  at  least,  audaciously  violated.  The 
blessings  of  peace  have  apparently  rendered 
men  more  impatient  of  those  restraints  by 


which  alone  peace  can  be  preserved,  and,, 
like  Luther's  drunken  peasant  on  horseback, 
no  sooner  is  the  world  thrown  back  from 
one  side  than  it  falls  over  on  the  other.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Count  Bismarck 
are  the  main  authors  and  instigators  of  this 
new  and  most  unhappy  era  in  history,  which 
has  blighted  the  fairest  promises  of  this 
century.  For  with  the  destruction  of  good 
faith  and  honour  between  man  and  man, 
between  nation  and  nation,  everything  else 
that  is  worth  living  for  comes  in  its  turn  to 
be  destroyed.  'Populus  jura  naturae  gen- 
tiumque  violans  suaj  quoque  tranquillitatis  in 
posterum  rescindit  munimenta.' 

Whatever  else  may  betide,  the  policy  of 
England  stands  firm  on  this  immoveable 
basis,  that  Treaties,  when  made,  must  be 
respected.  No  Government  which  is  to 
exist  in  this  country  can  abandon  those 
principles :  no  Government  can  flinch  from 
the  active  defence  of  them.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  transactions  to  which  we  have 
here  alluded  convinces  us  more  and  more 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  from  the 
dominant  and  successful  politicians  of  the  day 
in  some  foreign  countries  a  full  and  steady 
recognition  of  this  rule  of  conduct.  We  must 
wait  till  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of 
nations,  and  a  keener  experience  of  the  con- 
sequences of  violated  faith,  bring  back  our 
Continental  neighbours  to  a  livelier  sense  of 
these  old  truths.  Meanwhile  it  imposes  on 
us  the  duty  of  cautiously  abstaining  from 
entering  into  any  fresh  engagements  what- 
ever with  States  devoid  of  political  principle, 
and  the  no  less  imperative  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  positive  engagements  we  have 
already  contracted  with  the  strength  and 
energy  of  this  Empire. 
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Art.    T. — 1.    Becollections  of  a  Long   Li^ 
(1 786-1 869).     By  the  late  Lord  Brouch- 

TON  DE  GyFFORD.       5  VOls.         SvO.         [Not 

published.]  1865. 
2.  The  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple.,  Vis- 
count Temple,  with  Selections  from  his 
Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
G.C.B.,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  : 
1.870. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Broughton 
— who  was  better  known  to  his  contempora- 
ries, as  he  will  be  to  posterity,  by  the  fami- 
liar name  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse — were  born 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other ;  the  one 
in  1784,  the  other  in  1786.  The  lives  of  both 
these  eminent  men  were  extended  to  the  fur- 
thest span  of  human  existence,  for  they  pass- 
ed the  age  of  fourscore  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties.  The  time  in  which  their 
lives  were  cast  was  the  most  eventful  period 
of  modem  history ;  and  in  the  parliamenta- 
ry and  administrative  service  of  their  country 
both  of  them  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Al- 
though Lord  Palmerston  entered  life  as  a  po- 
litical descendant  of  Pitt  and  Canning,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  high  birth  and  early  of- 
ficial connexions,  whilst  Hobhouse  sprang 
from  a  humbler  stock  of  Bristol  merchants 
and  Dissenters,  and  owed  his  earlier  celebri- 
ty to  the  vehemence  of  his  liberal  opinions, 
they  met  at  last  in  the  Cabinets  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  no  two 
members  of  those  Administrations  more  cor- 
dially agreed  in  spirit  and  in  policy,  for  they 
had  both  reached  that  broad  and  secure 
ground  of  Whig  principles  on  which  the  Con- 
servative traditions  of  the  one  blended  with 
the  Radical  tendencies  of  the  other. 

The  life  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  in  part 
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ister.  The  work  in  its  uutinished  state  has 
already  been  fully  examined  by  several  of 
our  conxeraporaries.  \Ve  reserve  our  judg- 
ment upon  it  until  It  is  completed,  and  we 
will  then  endeavour  to  take  a  connn^ted  --nr- 
vey  or  Loi'd  Palmerston' s  political  career. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Autobiography  of 
another  veteran  of  still  higher  distinction  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  ourselves — we  allude  of  course 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham,  written 
by  himself  after  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
tieth year.  But  in  this  case  also  we  must  be 
content  to  wait  until  the  work  is  more  ad- 
vanced. At  preseiit  our  task  is  altogether 
different.  The  volumes  before  us — five  good- 
ly octavos — contain  Lord  Broughton's  own 
reminiscences  of  his  long  and  varied  life. 
They  were  extracted  by  himself  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  close  of  it,  from 
journals  and  memoranda  he  had  kept  in  his 
possession.  They  contain  a  vast  variety  of 
incident  and  anecdote,  acute  sketches  of  cha- 
racter, animated  pictures  of  pariiamentary 
contests  now  almost  forgotten,  and  sometimes- 
important  elucidations  of  curious  passages  in 
ministerial  history.  But  the  form  given  to 
this  interesting  record  by  its  author  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  its  complete  publication  in 
its  present  shape  or  at  the  present  time. 
These  volumes  were  printed  solely  for  Lord 
Broughton's  own  use,  or  at  most  for  the 
amusement  of  his  own  family,  and  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  them.  They  have  there- 
fore not  the  strictly  confidential  character 
of  private  manuscripts,  but  neither  were  they 
intended   for  the    public   eye  :    accordingly 
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and  more  than"*eQuhgti  remains  to  accom- 
plish our  principal  object,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve in  these  pages  a  memorial  of  a  very 
honest  politician,  a  high-spirited  and  accom- 
phshed  member  of  society,  and  an  able  Min- 
ister of  the  Crowni. 

John  Cam  Hobhouse  was  born  on  the 
27th  June,  1786,  at  Redland,  near  Bris- 
tol. Ilis  father  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Bristol  merchant  ;  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Cam  of  Bradford  in  Wiltshire.  The 
lady  was  a  Dissenter ;  and  so  was  Miss  Par- 
ry, his  father's  second  wife.  Young  Hob- 
house  was  therefore  sent  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  school  at  Bristol,  kept  by  a  Unitarian 
Minister,  Dr.  Estlin.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  amongst  that  highly  respectable  and 
intelligent  class  of  English  Presbyterians, 
who  were  ever  cordially  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Liberal  opinions,  then  highly  un- 
popular in  England,  Party  spirit  never  ran 
higher  than  it  did  during  the  early  years  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  societies  of 
Liberal  Dissenters  were  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  then  in  their  republican  phase, 
used  to  frequent  Dr.  EstUn's  modest  suppers 
at  Bristol ;  and  Humphry  Davy,  then  an 
apothecary's  assistant  on  St.  Michael's  Hill, 
assisted  Dr.  Beddoes  when  he  lectured  on 
chemistry  to  the  townspeople. 

But  notwithstanding  these  democratic  con- 
nexions, Mr.  Hobhouse  the  father  was  a  man 
of  property  and  good  family.  He  stood  for 
Bristol,  and  was  beaten  at  the  election  of 
1796,  but  was  soon  afterwards  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Grampound.  In  1812  he  ob- 
tained a  baronetcy,  which  afterwards  de- 
volved on  his  son.     This  gentleman  was  inti- 
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But  the  great  event  of  his  Cambridge  life 
Avas  the  intimacy  he  formed  there  with  Lord 
Byron.  He  was  scarcely  three-and-twenty 
when  he  started  with  the  poet  on  that  mem- 
orable tour  across  Portugal  and  Spain  to 
Gibraltar,  Albania,  Greece,  and  Constantino- 
ple, which  is  immortalised  in  the  first  cantos 
of  '  Childe  Harold,'  and  was  related  by  Hob- 
house himself  on  his  return  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  travels.  Throughout  life,  he  Avas 
animated  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  witness  the 
most  striking  scenes  and  events  of  his  time. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  traveller,  at  a  time 
when  travelling  was  neither  easy  nor  safe. 
He  scoured  Germany  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  and  German  armies  in  1813.  He  Avas 
in  Vienna  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  the  Truce 
of  Prague  was  terminated,  and  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Napoleon.  He  visited  Leipzig 
tAVO  months  after  the  battle,  Avhen  heaps  of 
cannon  and  offal  were  smoking  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were  dot- 
ted with  shot-holes.  He  reached  Frankfort 
in  January  1814,  where  he  met  Mr.  Dis- 
broAve  and  Mr.  Rolf e — afterAvards  Lord  Cran- 
Avorth.  At  Wilhelmshohe  he  saAv  the  scaf- 
folding employed  in  taking  doAvn  the  inscrip- 
tion '  Napoleonshcjhe,'  and  replacing  the  old 
name — little  foreseeing  that  it  Avould  one  day 
deserve,  in  another  sense,  the  French  appel- 
lation ;  and  he  reached  Paris  on  the  19th 
April,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  occupation 
of  the  allied  armies.  The  entry  of  Louis 
XVHL  into  his  capital  on  the  3rd  May  has 
often  been  described.  On  the  folloAving  day 
the  allied  troops,  chiefly  Russians,  defiled  be- 
fore the  Sovereigns.  All  the  military  splen- 
dour of  Europe  Avas  gathered  in  that  specta- 
cle. But  one  man  was  there,  A\'hom  none  of 
the  illustrious  personages  present  had  proba- 
bly ever  seen,  although  his  fame  filled  the 
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world,  and  he  bore  away  no  inconsiderable 
sliare  of  their  own  glory  : — 

'  The  curiosity  of  curiosities  was  our  own 
Wellington,  on  a  white  horse,  in  a  plain  blue 
frock-coat,  a  white  neckcloth,  and  a  round  hat. 
He  was  riding  between  General  Ste\vart  and 
Lord  Castlereagh.     As  soon  as  his  presence  was 
known  there  was  a  great  bustling  and  whisper- 
ing.    A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  window 
with  the  Sovereigns,  told  me  that  when  it  was 
first  known  he  was  there,  the  Emperors  and 
Kings  stretched  forward  to  get  a  sight  of   him. 
I  saw  theDuchessed'Angouleme  point  him  out 
to  them  ;  and  when  Platow  and  Sacken  were  in- 
troduced to  him,   they  would    hardly  let  his 
hand  go.     I  heard  afterwards  that  Platow  had 
said,  "  Had  you  been  here  we  should  have  done 
this  sooner ;"  to  which  the  Duke  replied,  "  The 
business  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands." 
T  felt,  for  my  own  part,  an  insatiable  desire  to 
see  him,  and  ran  many  chances  of  being  kick- 
ed and  trampled  down  to  get  near  our  great 
man.      Two  Englislimen  near  me  showed  as 
much   eagerness   as    myself  to  approach  him, 
and^  one  of  them  as  he  passed  by  me  said,  "  Oh, 
for  God's  sake,  let  me  see  him ! — I  know  you 
will   excuse  me.  Sir,  for  this,  but  I  must  see 
him  !"      Two  strangers  in  plain  clothes  were  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  almost  kissed  the  ground 
at  his  horse's  feet.       A  crowd  gathered  round 
him,  and  attended  him  to  his  lodgings.     The 
Duke  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  after  travelling 
four  days  and  nights,  from  Toulouse.     I  heard 
that  he  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  said  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  "Well,  to  be  sure,  we  can't  turn  out 
anything  like  this."     Sir  Charles  told  him, very 
truly,  that  they  were  men  picked  for  the  occa- 
sion.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  sympathies  of  Hobhouse,  ever  prone 
to  the  popular  side,  were  rather  with  the 
conquered  than  the  conqueror;  and  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  again 
rushed  over  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  tlic 
Hundred  Days,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  1816.  He  remained  always  faith- 
ful to  the  old  Whig  opinion  that  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  was  a  public  calamity  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  Europe ;  and  he  vv-as 
disposed  through  life  to  place  a  favourable — 
we  think  far  too  favourable — construction  on 
the  policy  and  character  of  Napoleon,  the 
most  pernicious  enemy  of  freedom  and  of 
the  true  greatness  of  France. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  passed  the  autumn  of  1816 
with  Lord  Byron  at  the  Villa  Diodati  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva — a  visit  of  no  common  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  both  of  them,  for  it  was 
just  after  the  noble  poet  had  quitted  England 
for  ever,  in  consequence  of  those  painful 
domestic  occurrences  in  which  Hobhouse 
had  played  a  most  confidential,  conciliatory, 
and  honourable  part ;  and  it  was  then  that 
the  third  canto  of  'Childe  Harokl'  was 
written.     Hobhouse  accompanied  Byron  in 


many  of  the  scenes  and  excursions  com- 
memorated in  the  immortal  stanzas  of  that 
poem ;  he  shared  with  him  the  animated 
society  of  Madame  do  Stael's  chateau  at 
Coppet ;  he  entered  Italy  with  liis  friend  ; 
and  he  subsequently  contributed  the  valuable 
and  interesting  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of 
'  Childe  Harold,'  whicii  arc  no  unworthy  ad- 
dition to  the  work,  and  will  probably  be  the 
most  enduring  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  literary 
performances.  Nor  can  it  here  be  omitted, 
though  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  in 
liis  Memoirs,  tliat  the  fourth  canto  of  '  Childe 
Harold '  was  dedicated  to  himself  in  language 
which  confers  by  the  hand  of  friendship  an 
imperishable  fame.  Lord  Byron  described 
him  as  one  '  whom  he  had  known  long,  ac- 
companied far ;  whom  he  had  found  wakeful 
over  his  sickness,  and  kind  in  liis  sorrow ; 
glad  in  his  prosperity,  and  firm  in  his  adver- 
sity ;  true  in  counsel,  and  trusty  in  peril ; 
a  friend  often  tried,  and  never  found  want- 
ing ;  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  of  honour.' 

To  Italy  Hobhouse  more  than  once  re- 
turned. He  was  versed  in  Italian  litcniturc, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Italian  people.  One  of  his  latest  publi- 
cations, entitled  '  Italj^  in  1816,'  was  given 
to  ^hc  world  after  his  retirement  from  office 
in  1860,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  thcoC 
pages. 

It  ]nay  readily  be  believed  that  a  young 
man  of  fashion  and  talent,  who  had  seen  so 
much  of  Europe  and  of  the  East  before  he 
v/as  thirty,  and  was  in  some  manner  asso- 
ciated -with  the  finest  poem  and  the  greatest 
events  of  the  age — professing  advanced  libe- 
ral opinions  and  gifted  with  agreeable  social 
qualities — soon  became  a  welcome  guest  at 
Holland  House  and  in  the  best  society  of 
London.  In  1814  he  v^•as  thrown  into  the 
full  tide  of  the  London  world,  associated 
with  most  of  the  remarkable  men  of  tlie 
day,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  ne- 
glect from  either  of  the  dominant  political 
parties,  x\raongst  his  recollections  of  this 
period  those  of"  Sheridan,  then  verging  to 
his  decline,  are  some  of  the  most  curious. 
For  example : — 

'Sheridan  told  us  several  stories  of  Kean, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Some  one 
made  Kean  a  present  of  a  fine  horse  on  wliich 
he  was  prancing  along  the  Strand.  "  Tal<c 
care,"  said  a  friend  ;  "  you  arc  a  good  actor, 
but — "  "  But  what  ?"  asked  Kean;  "you  don't 
know  that  I  was  paid  'M)l.  for  breaking  three 
horses  last  year  at  Brighton."  Another  time  a 
friend,  hearing  he  was  about  to  give  readings 
of  Milton  between  the  acts,  at  Drury  Lane, 
said,  "  Kean,  stick  to  Shakspcare  ;  don't  meddiC 
with  Milton."  "Why  not?"  asked  Ke^n ;  "I 
o-ave  readings  from  Milton  three  times  a  week 
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at  Exmouth."  As  a  proof  of  the  universality 
of  his  genius,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  a  fencing-master  and  a  dancing-master, 
and  at  Jersey  had  announced  that  he  should 
ouit  the  stage  and  set  up  a  school.  He  told 
Mr.  Sheridan  that  when  a  child  he  had  been 
applied  to  in  order  to  bring  him  out  as  a  rival 
io  Master  Betty  ;  but  that  Sheridan  had  inter- 
posed, saying,  "No!  one  bubble  at  a  time  is 
enough ;  if  you  have  two,  they  will  knock 
against  each  other,  and  burst." 

'Amongst  my  reminiscences  of  the  year 
1814,  I  tind  it  recorded  that  Lord  Byron, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  myself,  went  to  the  orches- 
tra at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1814,  and  saw  Kean  in  "Othello."  After  the 
piay  we  went  to  the  green-room,  and  Byron 
and  I  were  introduced  to  the  great  actor. 

'  I  became  afterwards  well  acquainted  with 
Kean,  and  heard  something  of  his  perfor- 
mances from  his  own  mouth.  On  December 
14,  1814,  I  dined  at  Mr.  Kinnaird's,  in  company 
with  him  and  Lord  Byron  ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion he  mentioned  that  at  Stroud,  in  Glouces- 
tsrshire,  on  one  night,  he  acted  Shylock,  danced 
on  the  tight-rope,  sang  a  song  then  in  vogue 
called  the  "  Storm,"  sparred  with  Mendoza, 
and  then  acted  Three-fingered  Jack.  Kean  also 
told  us  that  one  night  he  forgot  his  part,  and 
repeated  the  "Allegro"  of  Milton  without 
being  detected  by  the  audience.  He  gave  us 
admirable  imitations  of  Incledon,  of  Kemble, 
cf  Sinclair,  and  Master  Betty.  He  concluded 
the  amusements  of  the  evening  by  dressing  up 
liis  hand  with  a  napkin,  and  painting  it  v/ith 
cork  so  as  to  look  like  a  man,  and  dancing  a 
hornpipe  with  two  fingers,  imitating  at  the 
same  time  a  bassoon  so  wonderfully,  that  we 
looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  no  one  play- 
ing that  instrument  in  the  room  with  us.  I 
should  not  think  these  matters  worthy  of  re- 
cord, if  Kean  had  not  been  by  far  the  greatest 
actor  I  had  ever  seen.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  76.) 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  a  dinner  at 
Holland  House.  Alas !  how  little  can  be 
preserved  of  the  spirit  and  jEcaiety  of  such 
r.ieetings,  even  when  noted  by  a  contempo- 
rary pen : — 

'I  went  in  Byron's  carriage  at  seven,  and 
dined  at  Holland  House.  There  I  met  Miss 
Fox,  and  Martin  Archer  Shoe,  the  painter  and 
poet.  There,  too,  was  Kean,  a  very  handsome 
little  man,  with  a  mild  but  marked  counte- 
r.ance,  and  eyes  as  briUiant  as  on  the  stage. 
He  knitted  his  brows,  I  observed,  when  he 
could  not  exactly  make  out  what  was  said. 
There,  also,  was  Grattan.  We  sat  down  to 
dinner,  when  in  came  Major  Stanhope  and 
Lord  Ebrington.  Kean  ate  most  pertinaciously 
with  his  knife,  and  was  a  little  too  frequent 
with  ladyships  and  lordships,  as  was  natural  in 
Lim  ;  but  Shee  was  ten  times  worse 

'  Shee  talked  a  great  deal ;  I  thought,  too 
much.  Lady  H.  asked  Kean  why  all  the  actors 
said  "Give  me  the  hand,"  as  if  "■thy"  were 
"  the."  Kean  said  that  he  never  pronounced 
it  so.  Kean  said  that  "  lago  was  three  lengths 
longer  than  Othello."     A  length  is  forty-two 


lines.  Lord  Holland  mentioned  that  he  had 
seen  a  letter  from  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  "  Undaunted  "  frigate,  in  which  Napoleon 
sailed  to  Elba.  The  boy  said  that  "  Boney  was 
so  good-humoured,  and  laughed,  and  talked, 
and  was  so  agreeable,  but  that  the  world  had 
been  under  a  great  mistake  in  thinking  him  a 
clever  man ;  he  was  just  like  anybody  else." 

'When  the  women  went  the  conversation 
turned  on  public  speaking.  Grattan  gave  us  a 
specimen  of  Lord  Chatham's  way,  which,  he 
said,  was  colloquial,  and,  when  he  saw  him, 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  sometimes  dozing ; 
but,  when  roused  by  opposition,  overpower- 
ingly  eloquent.*  He  was,  however,  inferior  to 
modern  speakers.  Pitt,  his  son,  was  a  better 
rhetorician.  Lord  Holland  told  us  that  Fox 
once  said  to  him  that  Sheridan's  speech  on  the 
Begums  was  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  H.  asked  him  if  his  own  speech 
on  the  Peace  was  not  as  good.  "That  was  a 
damned  good  speech,  too,"  was  the  ingenuous 
reply  of  this  truly  great  man.  Fox  used  to 
praise  Pitt's  speech  on  the  Slave-trade  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  eloquence. 

'  When  we  went  to  the  ladies  the  conversa- 
tion was  addressed  to  Kean.  Lady  Holland 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  capital  "Sckub." 
Kean  replied  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  part;  indeed,  he  was  no 
comedian,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  could  play 
Tyke  in  the  "  School  of  Keform,"  which  was  a 
sort  of  sentimental  character.  Lord  Ebrington 
and  Major  Stanhope  left  us,  and  then  Grattan 
began  to  give  us,  in  his  inimitably  grotesque, 
forcible,  and  theatrical  manner,  the  characters 
of  some  Irishmen  who  had  figured  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  ...  He  said  that  Lord 
Bellamont,  in  person,  was  like  a  black  bull, 
always  butting.  He  was  cursed  with  a  talent 
for  imitation,  and  selected  some  one  bad  habit 
from  each  of  his  friends,  so  that  he  was  a 
compound  of  vicious  qualities,  or,  at  least, 
disagreeable  manners.  One  of  these  friends 
always  stood  with  his  toes  in — Bellamont  did 
the  same ;  another  wore  black  stockings  and 
dirty  brown  breeches — Bellamont  copied  this 
also.  He  wore  his  wig  half  oif  his  head,  in 
imitation  of  some  one  else ;  and,  in  speaking, 
he  took  off  the  bad  manner  of  some  other  ac- 
quaintance. He  had  a.  watery  elocution.,  spoke 
through  the  nose,  and  had  a  face  totally  insen- 
sible to  everything  he  was  saying.  Mr.  Grattan 
added  that  he  thought  Bellamont's  wig  was 
dirtier  than  Curran's  hair.  He  said  a  deal  of 
a  Dr.  Lucas,  and  finished  his  sketch  of  him  by 
saying,  "When  he  rose  to  speak  in  Parliament, 
he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  House  ;  when  he  sat 
down,  he  had  spoken  so  ill  that  he  had  not  an 
enemy." 

'During  this  exhibition  Lord  Holland  and 
myself  were  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  Kean, 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  roared  outright. 
Lady  Holland  gave  way,  and  Miss  Fox  was  in 


*  Grattan  was  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1770,  and  entered  the  Parliament  of  Irelimd 
in  1775,  Chatham  died  in  1778.  Grattan  may 
therefore  have  heard  the  celebrated  spceclit-s 
delivered  during  the  American  War. 
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ecstasj'-.  lie  kept  us  in  this  way  until  half- 
past  eleven,  when  he  took  me  in  his  carriage  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  was  muttering  to 
himself,  and  slapping  his  thigh,  during  our 
ride,  and  twisting  about  into  many  odd  shapes 
and  forms — antics  not  worth  recording,  except 
when  it  is  recollected  who  ifr.  Grattan  had 
been,  and,  indeed,  was  at  the  time  I  was  with 
him.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

These  volumes  do  not  contain  many  me- 
morials of  Ilobhouse's  intimate  and  attection- 
ate  friendship  with  Lord  Byron.  They  are 
recorded  in  another  place,  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  touch  upon  now.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  tliat  Avhatever  may  have  been  the 
recklessness  and  selfishness  of  Byron  to 
others,  he  was  always  the  warm  and  grateful 
friend  of  Hobhouse.  The  last  time  they 
met  was  at  Pisa,  in  September  1822,  when 
Byron  took  leave  of  him  Avith  the  touching 
words,  '  Hobhouse,  you  should  never  have 
come,  or  you  should  never  go.'  At  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1823  and  early  in  1824, 
Hobhouse  became  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Greek  Committee  in  Lon- 
don, when  his  gifted  friend  was  preparing 
at  Cephalonia  and  Missolonghi  for  a  more 
active  championsliip  of  the  Greek  cause. 
Whilst  soldiers  like  Colonel  Leicester  Stan- 
hope were  intent  on  providing  the  Greeks 
with  tlie  newest  constitutions  out  of  Ben- 
tham,  Lord  Byron  was  all  for  fighting,  and 
liad  actually  resolved  to  attack  the  Castle  of 
Lepauto  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  troops.  How  soon  were 
these  hopes  doomed  to  be  annihilated! 

'  At  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  May  14,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  rapping  at  my  bedroom  door,  and,  getting 
up,  had  a  packet  of  letters  put  into  my  hand, 
signed  "Sidney  Osborne,"  and  headed,  "By 
express."  There  was  also  a  note  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird ;  and,  on  opening  it,  I  found  that 
Byron  was  dead.  The  despatch  was  from 
Corfu.  These  letters  were  from  Lord  Sidney 
Osborne  to  me,  from  Count  Gamba  to  me,  from 
Count  Gamba  to  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  and 
from  the  Count  to  the  English  Consul  at  Zante. 
Besides  these,  there  were  letters  from  Fletcher, 
Byron's  valet,  to  Fletcher's  wife,  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
and  to  Captain  George  Byron  ;  also  there  were 
four  copies  of  a  Greek  proclamation  by  the 
Greek  Government  at  Missolonghi,  with  a 
translation  annexed.  The  proclamation  con- 
tained the  details  which  have  often  been  pub- 
lished— the  ten  days'  illness  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  public  anxiety  during  those  days  of  hope 
and  fear — his  death — the  universal  dejection 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Greeks  around  him. 
The  proclamation  next  decreed  that  the  Easter 
festival  should  be  suspended ;  that  the  shops 
should  be  closed  for  three  days  ;  that  a  general 
mourning  for  twenty  days  should  be  observed  ; 
and  that  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  20th 
of  April,  thirty-seven  minute  guns  should  be 


fired  from  the  batteries  to  indicate  the  age  of 
the  deceased. 

'  How  much  soever  the  Greeks  of  that  day 
may  have  differed  on  other  topics,  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Byron. 
Those  who  have  read  Colonel  Leicester  Stan- 
hope's interesting  volume  "(!reece  in  1823  and 
lS24,"andmore  particularlj-  Colonel  Stanhope's 
"Sketch,"  and  Mr.  Finla3'\s  "Reminiscences" 
of  Byron — will  have  seen  him  just  as  he  ap- 
peared to  me  during  our  long  intimacy.  I  liked 
him  a  great  deal  too  well  to  be  an  impartial 
judge  of  his  character ;  but  I  can  confidently 
appeal  to  the  impressions  he  made  upon  the 
two  above-mentioned  witnesses  of  his  conduct, 
under  very  trying  circumstances,  for  a  justifi- 
cation of  my  strong  affection  for  him — an  affec- 
tion not  weakened  by  the  forty  3-ears  of  a  busy 
and  chequered  life  that  have  passed  over  me 
since  I  saw  him  laid  in  his  grave. 

'The  influence  he  had  acquired  in  Greece 
was  unbounded,  and  he  had  exerted  it  in  a 
manner  most  useful  to  her  cause.  Lord  Sidney 
Osborne,  v»-ritmg  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  said,  that  if 
Byron  had  never  written  a  line  in  his  life,  he 
had  done  enough,  during  the  last  six  months, 
in  Greece,  to  immortalise  his  name.  He  added, 
that  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  could  have  any  idea  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  overcome  :  he  had  reconciled 
the  contending  parties,  and  had  given  a  charac- 
ter of  humanity  and  civilisation  to  the  warfare 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  besides  contriving 
to  prevent  them,  from  offending  their  powerful 
neighbors  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  I  heard  that 
Sir  F.  Adam,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
bore  testimony  to  his  great  qualities,  and 
lamented  his  death  as  depriving  the  Ionian 
Government  of  the  only  man  with  whom  they 
could  act  with  safety.  Mavrocordato,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bowi'ing,  called  him  "a  great 
man,"  and  confessed  that  he  was  almost  igno- 
rant how  to  act  when  deprived  of  such  a 
coadjutor.     . 

'()n  Thursday,  July  1,  I  heard  that  the 
"  Florida,"  with  the  remains  of  Byron,  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Downs,  and  I -went,  the  same  even- 
ing, to  Rochester.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  Standgate  Creek,  and,  taking  a  boat,  v.'ent  on 
board  the  vessel.  There  I  found  Colonel  Lei- 
cester Stanhope,  Dr.  Bruno,  Fletcher,  B3"ron's 
valet,  with  three  others  of  his  servants.  Three 
dogs  that  had  belonged  to  my  friend  were  play- 
ing about  the  deck.  I  could  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  look  at  them.  The  vessel  had  got 
under  weigh,  and  we  beat  up  the  river  to 
Gravesend.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt 
during  the  five  or  six  hours  of  our  passage.  I 
was  the  last  person  who  shook  hands  with 
Byron  when  he  left  England  in  1816.  I  recol- 
lected his  waving  his  cap  to  me  as  the  packet 
bounded  off  on  a  curling  wave  from  the  pier- 
head at  Dover,  and  here  I  was  now  coming 
back  to  England  with  his  corpse. 

'  Poor  Fletcher  burst  into  tears  when  he  first 
saw  me,  and  wept  bitterly  when  he  told  me 
the  particuhirs  of  my  friend's  last  illness. 
These  have  been  frequently  made  public,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.     I  heard,  however, 
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on  undoubted  authority,  that,  until  he  became 
delirious,  he  was  perfectl_7  caltn  ;  and  I  called 
to  mind  how  often  I  had  heard  him  say,  that 
he  was  not  apprehensive  as  to  death  itself,  but 
as  to  how,  from  physical  infirmit}',  he  might 
behave  at  that  inevitable  hour.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said  to  me,  "  Let  no  one  come  near  me 
when  I  am  dying,  if  you  can  help  it,  and  we 
happen  to  be  together  at  the  time." 

'  The  "  Florida  "  anchored  at  Gravesend,  and 
I  returned  to  London  ;  Colonel  Stanhope  ac- 
companied me.  This  was  on  Friday,  July  2. 
On  the  following  Monday  I  went  to  Doctors' 
Commons  and  proved  Byron's  will.  Mr.  Han- 
son did  so  Hkewise.  Thence  I  went  to  London 
Bridge,  got  into  a  boat,  and  went  to  London 
Docks  Buoy,  where  the  "Florida"  was  an- 
chored. I  found  Mr.  Woodeson,  the  undertaker, 
on  board,  employed  in  emptying  the  spirit 
from  the  large  barrel  containing  the  box  that 
held  the  corpse.  This  box  was  removed  and 
placed  on  deck  by  the  side  of  a  leaden  coffin. 
I  stayed  whilst  the  iron  hoops  were  knocked 
oiT  the  box,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  the  operation,  and  went  into  the 
cabin.  Whilst  there  I  looked  over  the  sealed 
packet  of  papers  belonging  to  Byron,  which  he 
had  deposited  at  Cefalonia,  and  which  had  not 
been  opened  since  he  left  them  there.  Captain 
Hodgson  of  the  "  Florida,"  the  captain's  father, 
a.nd  Fletcher,  were  with  me  ;  we  examined  every 
paper,  and  did  not  find  any  will.*  Those 
present  signed  a  document  to  that  effect. 

'  After  the  removal  of  the  corpse  into  'the 
coffin,  and  the  arrival  of  the  order  from  the 
Custom-house,  I  accompanied  the  undertaker 
in  the  barge  with  the  coffin.  There  were  many 
boats  round  the  ship  at  the  time,  and  the  shore 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  We  passed 
quietly  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  Palace  Yard 
stairs.  Thence  the  coffin  and  the  small  chest 
containing  the  heart  were  carried  to  the  house 
in  George  Street,  and  deposited  in  the  room 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  room  was 
decently  hung  with  black,  but  there  was  no 
other  decoration  than  an  escutcheon  of  the 
Byron  arms,  roughly  daubed  on  a  deal  board. 

'  On  reaching  my  'rooms  in  the  Albany,  I 
found  a  note  from  Mr.  Murray,  telling  me  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ireland, 
politely  declining  to  allow  the  burial  of  Byron 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
learnt,  on  reading  the  doctor's  note,  that  Mr. 
Murray  had  made  the  request  to  the  Dean  in 
my  name ;  I  thought  that  it  had  been  settled 
that  Mr.  Gifford  should  sound  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  previously  to  any  formal  request 
being  made.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  asking 
him  to  inform  the  Dean  that  I  had  not  made 
the  request.  Whether  he  did  so,  I  never  in- 
quired. 

'  I  ascertained  from  Mrs.  Leigh  that  it  was 
wished  the  interment  should  take  place  at  the 
family  vault  of  Hucknall  in  Nottinghamshire. 

*  This  is  at  A^ariance  with  the  preceding  state- 
ment that  Hobliouse  liad  just  proved  Byron's 
will.  It  probably  means  that  there  was  no  other 
testamentary  instrument. 


The  utmost  eagerness  was  shown,  both  public- 
ly and  privately,  to  get  a  sight  of  anything 
connected  w^ith  Byron.  Lafayette  was  at  that 
time  on  his  way  to  America,  and  a  young 
Frenchman  came  over  from  the  General  at 
Havre,  and  wrote  me  a  note  requesting  a  sight 
of  the  deceased  poet.  The  coffin  had  been 
closed,  and  his  wishes  could  not  be  complied 
with.  A  young  man  came  on  board  the  "  Flo- 
rida," and  in  very  moving  terms  besought  me 
to  allow  him  to  take  one  look  at  him.  I  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse,  as  I  did  not  know 
the  young  man,  and  there  were  many  round 
the  vessel  who  would  have  made  the  same  re- 
quest. He  was  bitterly  disappointed ;  and 
when  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  cotton  in  which 
the  corpse  had  been  wrapped,  he  took  it  with 
much  devotion,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket- 
book.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Academician,  applied 
for  permission  to  take  a  likeness,  but  I  heard 
from  Mrs.  Leigh  that  the  features  of  her  broth- 
er had  been  so  disfigured  by  the  means  used 
to  preserve  his  remains,  that  she  scarcely  re- 
cognised them.  This  was  the  fact ;  for  I  had 
summoned  courage  enough  to  look  at  my  dead 
friend  ;  so  completely  was  he  altered,  that  the 
sight  did  not  aiiPect  me  so  much  as  looking  at 
his  handwriting,  or  anything  that  I  knew  had 
belonged  to  him.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  140-143.) 

Tlie  funeral  started  from  Nottingliam  on 
the  16th  July.  Hod<xson  the  translator  of 
Juvenal,  and  Colonel  Wildman  of  Newstead, 
attended  as  mourners. 

'  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Nottingham 
joined  the  funeral  procession.  It  extended 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and,  moving  very 
slowly,  was  five  hours  on  the  road  to  Hucknall. 
The  view  of  it  as  it  wound  through  the  villages 
of  Papplewick  and  Lindley  excited  sensations 
in  me  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  we 
passed  under  the  hill  of  Annesley,  "  crowned 
with  the  peculiar  diadem  of  trees  "  immortal- 
ised by  Byron,  I  called  to  mind  a  thousand 
particulars  of  my  first  visit  to  Newstead.  It 
was  dining  at  Annesley  Park  that  I  saw  the 
first  interview  of  Byron,  after  a  long  interval, 
with  his  early  love,  Mary  Anne  Chaworth. 

'  The  churchyard  and  the  little  church  of 
Hucknall  were  so  crowded  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  follow  the  coffin  up  the 
aisle.  The  contrast  between  the  gorgeous 
decorations  of  the  coffin  and  the  urn,  and  the 
humble  village-church,  was  very  striking.  I 
was  told  afterwards  that  the  place  was  crowded 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that  the 
vault  was  not  closed  until  the  next  morning. 

'  I  returned  to  Bunny  Park.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Nottingham  offered  me  the  freedom  of 
the  town,  but  1  had  no  inclination  for  the  cere- 
monies Avith  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
honour  would  have  been  accompanied  ;  I  there- 
fore declined  it. 

'  I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  thought 
Lady  Byron  ought  to  be  consulted  respecting 
the  funeral  of  her  husband  ;  and  I  advised 
Mrs.  Leigh  to  write  to  her,  and  ask  what 
her  wishes  might  be.  Her  answer  was,  if  the 
deceased  had  left  no  directions  she  thought  the 
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matter  might  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse.  There  was  a  postscript,  saying, 
"  If  you  Hke  you  may  show  this." 

'  I  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
with  my  friend,  and  handed  her  into  the  car- 
riage which  took  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
away.  Shaking  hands  with  Lady  Byron,  I 
wished  her  all  happiness.  Her  answer  was, 
"  If  I  am  not  liappv  it  will  be  my  own  fault."  ' 
(Vol.  1.  p.  145.) 

We  have  not  thought  ourselves  called 
upon  in  this  Journal  to  take  any  part  in  the 
controversy  whicli  recently  occupied  several 
of  our  contemporaries  as  to  the  alleged 
causes  of  Lady  Byron's  alienation  from  her 
husband.  The  curiosity  and  credulity  which 
prey  upon  the  remains  of  genius  and  explore 
the  recesses  of  forgotten  slanders  are  not  to 
our  taste.  When  Hobhouse  read  the  horri- 
ble libels  published  after  Lord  Byron's  death 
by  a  ruffian  who  had  extorted  money  from 
him,  his  first  impulse  was  to  take  this  thank- 
less villain  in  hand  himself.  But  he  adds  : 
'  I  did  not  do  this.  I  remembered  what  was 
said  to  the  assassin  who  tried  to  murder 
Harley,  and  who  asked  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
to  kill  him  at  once  :  "  Ce  n'est  pas  I'affaire 
des  honnetesrgens ;  c'est  I'afFaire  d'un  autre."  ' 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  the  following  paragraph,  which 
is  decisive  as  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion  on 
the  subject : — 

'At  this  time  (April  and  May,  1830)  I  had 
much  of  my  time  taken  up  by  looking  after 
Lord  Byron's  afRiirs,  and  taking  advice  as  to 
the  expediency  of  giving  some  public  refuta- 
tion to  a  charge  made,  as  was  stated,  by  Lady 
Byron,  in  regard  to  the  separation  between 
Byron  and  his  wife.  The  attack  on  Lord 
Byron,  on  the  authority  of  Lady  Byron,  was 
countenanced  by  Tom  Campbell,  who  was  a 
first-rate  poet,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  bad  pleader, 
even  in  a  good  cause,  and  made  therefore  a 
most  pitiable  figure  when  he  had  no  case  at  all. 
I  consulted  friends,  and  amongst  them  Lord 
Holland,  who  strongly  recommended  silence ; 
and  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  lady  would 
be  more  annoyed  if  she  were  left  unnoticed, 
than  if,  whether  wrong  or  right,  she  had  to 
figure  in  a  controversJ^  I  was  far  from  wish- 
ing to  annoy  her  at  all ;  my  sole  wish  was  to 
do  my  duty  by  my  friend  ;  and  I  hope  I  have 
done  that  sufficiently  by  leaving  behind  me, 
to  be  used  if  necessary,  a  full  and  scrupulous- 
ly accurate  account  of  the  transaction  in 
question.  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  as- 
serting that  it  was  not  fear,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  persuaded  him  to  separate 
from  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  "  go  into  court,"  as  they  call  it.'  (Vol. 
i.  p.  "441.) 

The  death  of  Byron  placed  the  Greek 
Committee  in  considerable  embarrassment, 
and  at  one  moment  Hobhouse  himself  was 


on  the  point  of  starting  for  Greece  to 
manage  the  loan.  Difficulties  were,  how- 
ever, raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  this 
plan  was  abandoned.  The  following  picture 
of  that  individual,  who  was  so  much  better 
known  to  the  last  generation  than  he  is  to 
the  present,  is  not  a  flattering  one ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  for  anyone  who  knew  liim 
well  to  dispute  the  truth  of  it : — 

'  Joseph  Hume  had  many  valuable  qualities, 
mixed  up  with  some  eccentricities  which  bor- 
dered upon  moral  perversity.  As  a  political 
associate  he  was  unsafe,  and,  although  his  as- 
saults were  vigorous  and  successful  enough,  it 
was  better  to  have  to  deal  with  him  as  an  ene- 
my than  a  friend.  As  he  cared  little  for  invec- 
tives against  himself,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
effects  which  his  own  intemperate  talk  might 
produce  on  others.  Not  only  was  his  language 
coarse  and  absurdly  inaccurate,  but  his  intel- 
lect was  obtuse  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  in  a  man  who  had  been  busily  employed 
his  whole  life  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  was  of  great  service,  previously  to  passing 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  sifting  and  exposing  occa- 
sionally the  estimates  ;  and  being  a  man  of  in- 
defatigable industry,  collected  a  vast  mass  of 
materials  which  he  could  sometimes  skilfully 
employ.  He,  like  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  and  one  or  two  others,  was 
essentially  a  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  many  years ;  and  I  recollect  a  saying  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  could  not  conceive  a 
House  of  Commons  without  a  Joseph  Hume.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  150.) 

Eventually  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  went 
out  in  the  '  Florida,'  in  place  of  Hobhouse, 
and  subsequently  published  an  account  of  his 
mission  of  1824.-  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
should  now,  at  an  interval  of  forty-seven 
years,  have  the  pleasure  to  welcome  another 
literary  production  of  that  accomplished  di- 
plomatist. 

The  Byron  episode  has  led  us  to  anticipate 
in  some  measure  the  earlier  years  of  Hob- 
house's  political  life,  and  to  these  we  must 
now  return.  The  city  of  Westminster  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  When  Whigs  stood  aloof, 
and  Brookes'  frowned,  and  the  most  liberal 
ministers  of  the  day  were  on  the  side  of  the 
old  Borough  system,  a  committee  of  West- 
minster tradesmen,  led  by  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
glass  manufacturer  in  the  Strand,  Mr.  Adams, 
the  coach-builder  in  Long  Acre,  and  Mr.  Place, 
the  tailor,  and  friend  of  Bcntham,  at  Charing 
Cross,  had  begun  to  fight  with  success  the 
battle  of  Reform.  They  had  brought  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  into  Parliament  in  1807, 
and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
1818  they  ofifered  the  vacant  seat  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse.  He  failed,  however,  on  that  oc- 
casion. '  Citizen  Place,'  who  was  proud  of 
his  pen,  wrote  a  bitter  appeal  which  irritated 
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and  divided  the  party,  and  Mr.  George  Lamb, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Melbourne's,  carried  the 
day.  This  election,  however,  brought  Hob- 
house  into  notice.  He  became  a  member  of 
a  political  dinner  club  called  '  The  Rota,'  to 
which  Bickersteth,  Burdett,  Douglas  Kin- 
naird.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  &c.,  belonged. 
The  object  of  this  society  was  to  discuss  and 
promote  the  work  of  Parliamentary,  or  as  it 
was  then  first  called,  '  Radical '  Reform,  and 
that  adjective  has  given  its  name  to  a  party 
throughout  the  world.  A  pamphlet  was 
concocted  at  one  of  these  meetings  in  answer 
to  an  intemperate  anti-reform  speech  of  Mr. 
Canning's.  Canning  attributed  it  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  was  very  angry  ;  but  it 
was  in  fact  wi-itten  by  Hobhouse.  Another 
pamphlet  also  written  by  him  in  answer  to 
one  by  Lord  Erskine,  gave  rise  to  more  seri- 
ous consequences.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  drew  attention  to  a  passage 
which  he  erroneously  conceived  to  convey  a 
threat  of  personal  violence  against  the  House.* 
Party  ran  very  high.  The  Westminster  re- 
fonners  were  regarded  as  incarnate  demons 
of  revolution ;  and  as  the  publisher  of  the 
pamphlet  was  authorised  to  give  up  the 
name  of  the  author  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
the  House  at  once  voted  it  to  be  a  contempt 
and  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  Mr.  Hob- 
house  to  Newgate.  Sixty-five  members,  who 
were  chiefly  Whigs,  voted  against  this  arbi- 
trary sentence.  The  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Courtenay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon, 
who  many  years  afterwards  in  proposing  the 
health  of  Lord  Broughton  at  his  daughter's 
marriage,  took  occasion  to  -refer  to  what  he 
was  then  pleased  to  call  his  distinguished 
career.  Distinguished  or  not,  it  began  in 
Newgate,  when  it  was  an  honour  to  be  sent 
there  ;  and  there  he  remained  till  the  death 
of  George  HL  caused  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, opened  his  prison  doors,  and  secured 
his  speedy  return  for  Westminster  as  the 
popular  and  persecuted  candidate  at  the  en- 
suing general  election.  He  retained  that 
highly  honourable  position  of  member  for 
Westminster  for  nearly  thirteen  years.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  time  his  colleague 
was  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  there  are  yet 
living,  we  trust,  many  of  our  friends  who 
can  remember  what   the  good  old  cry  of 


*  The  sentence  which  called  down  on  Hob- 
house  the  indignation  of  the  House  and  was 
voted  a  breach  of  privilege  was  as  follows  : — 
'  What  prevents  the  peo})le  from  marching  to 
the  House,  pulling  the  Members  out  by  the 
ears,  locking  the  door,  and  flinging  the  key  into 
the  Thames  "l '  This  interrogation  was  construed 
into  an  incitement  to  revolt.  The  answer  to  the 
question  was  given  in  the  next  line  ' — litiights- 
hridye  Barracks.' 


'  Burdett  and  Hobhouse  for  Westminster ' 
meant. 

'  During  the  early  part  of  my  Parliamentary 
life  my  principal  associate — indeed,  my  con- 
stant guide — was  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  endowed  with  qualities 
rarely  united.  A  manly  understanding  and  a 
tender  heart  gave  a  charm  to  his  society  such 
as  I  have  never  derived  in  any  other  instance 
from  a  man  whose  principal  pursuit  was  poli- 
tics. He  was  the'  delight  both  of  old  and 
young.  There  was  no  base  alloy  in  his  noble 
nature.  His  address  was  most  pleasing  and 
unaffected,  his  manners  most  gentle  ;  and  yet 
where  energy  and  decision  were  required  he 
assumed  a  quiet  but  determined  superiority 
which  few  were  willing  or  able  to  contest. 

'As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  was,  to  my 
mind,  without  an  equal.  A  lofty  stature,  a 
mellifluous  voice,  a  command  of  language  easy 
and  natural,  but  at  the  same  time  most  impres- 
sive ;  sincere,  and  spoken  from  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  head.  He  never  used  a  note  or 
consulted  a  paper  of  any  kind.  He  never 
hesitated  for  a  word,  but  he  was  never  diffuse. 
I  accidentally  heard  the  opinions  of  two  of  his 
parliamentary  contemporaries  in  regard  to  his 
oratory, — Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Tierney  ;  each 
of  them,  on  different  occasions,  placed  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at 
the  head  of  the  orators  of  their  day.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  112.)    , 

We  must  pass  lightly,  for  the  way  before 
us  is  long  and  interesting,  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  Hobhouse's  public  life,  though  they 
were  marked  by  several  important  events, 
the  Canning  Ministry,  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  the  steady  progress  of  the  Reform 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  our 
autobiographer  played  no  inconsiderable  part. 
He  took  an  active  share  in  debate.  His 
speeches  laid  no  claim  to  high-flown  elo- 
quence, but  they  were  full  of  good  sense, 
and  they  were  expressed  with  a  sharpness  of 
wit  that  made  him  a  formidable  antagonist. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  cross  swords  with  Can- 
ning in  a  passage  of  studied  sarcasm  and  in- 
vective, to  which  Canning  made  no  reply  ; 
and  some  of  his  bon  ynots  were  long  remem- 
bered. It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  Hobhouse  first  applied  the  expression 
'  His  Majesty's  Opposition '  to  the  anti-minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.  Canning  took  up 
the  expression  as  a  happy  one  ;  and  Tierney 
expanded  it  by  saying,  '  No  better  phrase 
could  be  adopted,  for  we  are  certainly  a 
branch  of  His  Majesty's  Goverament.  Al- 
though the  gentlemen  opposite  are  in  office, 
we  are  in  power.  The  measures  are  ours, 
but  all  the  emoluments  are  theirs!'  But 
the  joke  originated  with  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  debates  of  the  pra3- 
Reform  period  that  Canning  in  the  course  of 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Borough  system 
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urged  that  it  formed  an  essential  element  of 
the  British  Constitution,  since  it  had 

'  Grown  with   our  growth,  and   strengthened 
with  our  strength.' 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  took  up  the  quotation  in 
reply,  and  said,  '  The  Right  Ilonourahle 
Gentleman  doubtless  remembers  the  first  line 
of  the  distich  he  has  cited,  and  that  it  is 

' "  The  young  disease,  wjhich  must  subdue  at 
length, 
Grows  with  our   growth   and   strengthens 
with  our  strength." ' 

Cannino-  acknowledo'ed  that  the  retort  was  a 
happy  and  a  just  one. 

The  year  1830  was  destined  to  witness 
changes  of  a  momentous  character.  William 
IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  England ;  Charles 
X.  was  driven  by  a  revolution  from  that  of 
France  ;  the  Belgian  revolution  followed  ; 
England  was  agitated  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry  collapsed  and 
the  Reform  Ministry  of  Loixi  Grey  was  in 
office. 

It  was  at  this  time  (4th  November)  that 
M.  Vandeweyer,  one  of  the  Belgian  Provi- 
sional Government,  first  arrived  in  London. 
He  knew  no  one,  but  he  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  he  called  on 
Hobhouse.  '  He  appeared  to  me,'  says  our 
author,  '  a  very  straightforward  intelligent 
young  man,'  and  this  circumstance  led  Hob- 
house  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  Belgian  in- 
dependence. The  following  account  of  an 
interview  between  the  young  emissary  and 
the  old  Duke  is  curious : — 

'  Mr.  Vandeweyer  told  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  written  to  him  a  very  polite 
note  in  the  morning,  asking  to  see  him.  He 
went,  and  was  much  surprised,  so  he  told  me, 
to  see  an  infirm  old  man  in  an  arm-chair,  from 
which  he  raised  himself  with  difficulty  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  what 
passed  between  them.  "  Although,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  no  diplomatist,  I  knew  there  was  an 
advantage  in  not  speaking  first ;  and,  as  the 
Duke  had  invited  me,  and  I  had  not  invited 
myself,  I  remained  silent.  So  did  the  Duke 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  began  to  talk.  He 
showed  that  he  knew  what  had  passed  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  me,  and  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  me.  He  was  extremely  civil, 
and  said,  '  Je  vous  donne  ma  parole  d'honneur 
qu'il  n'y  a  pas  la  moindre  intention  de  notre 
part  de  nous  meler  dans  vos  affaires.'  He 
added  that  the  Conference  of  which  I  had  com- 
plained had  quite  another  object ;  and  then  the 
Duke  said  that  '  he  hoped  the  Belgians,  in 
choosing  a  foi'm  of  Government,  would  take 
care  not  to  give  cause  for  disquiet  to  neigh- 
bouring nations.'  I  answered  that  we  '  should 
take  care  of  that,  provided  there  was  no  inter- 


vention ;  but  that,  if  there  was,  wo  sliould 
infallibly  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
France.'  '  That,'  replied  the  Duke,  'would  in- 
fallibly lead  to  a  general  war  ;  besides  which, 
the  French  would  act  in  concert  with  us,  and 
would  not  accept  you.'  I  said,  '  We  are  aware 
that,  at  first,  the  French  Government  would 
not  accept  us  ;  but  we  should  appeal  to  the 
French  People,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Go- 
vernment would  accept  us.  As  for  the  war, 
the  people  would  fight  their  own  battles,  and 
have  nothing  to  fear.'".  .  . 

'  I  asked  Vandeweyer  whether,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  would  wish  me  to  bring  on 
my  Belgian  motion.  He  answered  "  Yes,"  and 
he  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  chosen  Mem- 
ber for  Brussels.  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  begged  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
appeared  to  me  a  most  amiable,  most  honoura- 
ble, and  most  intelligent  man  ;  and  five-and. 
thirty  years  of  intercourse  with  him  have  not 
altered  the  opinion  that  I  then  formed  of  him.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  50-52.) 

W^e  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  on  the  formation  of  Lord 
Grey's  Government  to  carry  the  Reform 
Bill,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
who  were  certainly  two  of  the  oldest  and 
staunchest  Reformers  in  Parliament,  were 
not  invited  to  join  it.  '  It  was  soon  known,' 
says  Hobhouse  after  the  Duke's  resignation, 
'that  the  King  had  sent  for  Lord  Grey, 
luhoin  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  seen.'' 

'Lord  Durham  (Privy  Seal  that  is  to  be) 
told  me  that  all  was  going  well  and  nearly  set- 
tled. Going  home  soon  afterwards,  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  saying  that  Lord  Grey  icould 
Wke  to  sec  me  the  next  day.  Accordingly  I 
went  to  his  house,  and  waited  there  some  time, 
but  came  aicay  witliout  seeing  him.  I  was,  for 
once,  wise  enough  to  say  nothing  about  this, 
neither  at  the  time,  nor  ever  afterwards ;  al- 
though many  explanations  were  offered  to  me 
subsequently  by  those  who,  whatever  they 
were  before,  became  my  intimate  official 
friends.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

This  is  a  curious  passage  ;  for  it  shows 
that  Burdett  and  Hobhouse  were  thought  of 
(as  was  natural)  but  not  employed.  But 
they  gave  a  firm  and  unwavering  support  to 
the  Government,  and  they  used  their  in- 
fluence in  the  most  serviceable  manner  by 
moderating  the  violence  of  their  own  fol- 
lowers.*    Then  came  the  Bill. 

'At  last  came  the  great  day — Tuesday, 
March  1.  I  went  to  the  House  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  found  all  the  benches,  high  and 
low,  on  all  sides,  patched  with  names.  With 
much  difliculty  I  got  a  vacant  space  on  the 
fourth  bench,  nearly  behind  the  Speaker,  al- 


*  A  peerage  was  subsequently  oftored  by- 
Lord  Grey  u7  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  was  gratified 
by  the  offer,  but  declined  to  leave  the  House'  of 
Commons. 
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most   amongst  the  Opposition  and  the  Anti- 
Reformers. 

'Lord  John  Russell  began  his  speech  atsix 
o'clock.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  astonish- 
ment of  my  neighbours  as  he  developed  his 
plan.  Indeed,  all  the  House  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly astounded ;  and  when  he  read  the  long 
list  of  the  boroughs  to  be  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially disfranchised,  there  was  a  sort  of  wild 
ironical  laughter,  mixed  with  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  ex -Ministers,  who  seemed  to 
think  themselves  sure  of  recovering  their 
places  again  immediately.  Our  own  friends 
were  not  so  well  pleased.  Baring  Wall,  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  "They  are  mad;  they  are 
mad !"  and  others  made  use  of  similar  ex- 
clamations,— all  but  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  looked 
serious  and  angry,  as  if  he  had  discovered  that 
the  Ministers,  by  the  boldness  of  their  measure, 
had  secured  the  support  of  the  country.  Lord 
John  seemed  rather  to  play  with  the  fears  of 
his  audience  ;  and,  after  detailing  some  clauses 
which  seemed  to  complete  the  scheme,  smiled 
and  paused,  and  said,  "  More  yet."  This 
"  more,"  so  well  as  I  recollect,  was  Schedule 
B,  which  took  away  one  member  from  some 
boroughs  that  returned  two  previously.  When 
Lord  John  sat  down,  we,  of  the  Mountain, 
cheered  long  and  loud  ;  although  there  was 
hardly  one  of  us  that  believed  such  a  scheme 
could,  by  any  possibility,  become  the  law  of 
the  land.   .  .   . 

'  We  all  huddled  away,  not  knowing  what  to 
think — the  Anti-Reformers  chuckling  with  de- 
light at  what  they  supposed  was  a  suicidal  pro- 
ject, and  the  friends  of  Ministers  in  a  sort  of 
wonderment.  I  recollect  that  a  very  good 
man,  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  brother  of  Lord  Car- 
rington's,  caused  much  amusement  by  saying 
that  Russell's  speech  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end. 

'  Lord  Howick  and  others  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  the  10^.  qualification  for  householders 
in  towns.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  usual 
quickness  and  sagacity,  took  care,  at  the  end 
of  the  debate,  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this 
part  of  the  scheme,  which,  certainly,  partook 
more  of  disfranchisement  than  any  other  re- 
form, and  was  calculated  to  make  the  whole 
plan  unpopular. 

'Burdett  and  I  walked  home  together,  and 
both  agreed  that  there  was  very  little  chance 
of  the  measure  being  carried.  We  thought 
our  Westminster  friends  would  oppose  the  lOZ. 
qualification  clause  ;  but  we  were  wrong ;  for, 
calling  the  next  day  on  Mr.  Place,  we  found 
him  delighted  with  the  Bill,  and  were  told  that 
all  our  supporters  were  equally  pleased  with 
it.  We  were  told  that  a  Westminster  public 
meeting  was  to  be  called  immediately,  to  thank 
and  congratulate  the  King.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
77-79.) 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  animated  descriptions  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  first  Reform  Bill.  Nothing  re- 
tains less  of  its  orioinal  life  than  a  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  in  the  pages  of  history. 


The  scene  itself  is  all  action — the  tone  of 
the  speakers,  the  emotion  of  the  audience, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  raise  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  present  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement ;  but  the  fire  is 
soon  burnt  out,  and  but  little  remains  of  the 
most  splendid  displays  of  oratory  and  pas- 
sion. The  great  trial  of  strength  came  at 
last  on  General  Gascoyne's  motion  that  the 
number  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
for  England  and  Wales  ouglit  not  to  be 
diminished.  The  end  seemed  at  hand,  for 
on  the  20th  of  April  the  Government  were 
beaten  by  eight  votes.  Two  days  afterwards 
Hobhouse  learned  that  the  King  was  re- 
solved to  come  down  in  person  to  thank 
Parliament  for  granting  the  Civil  List  and 
to  dissolve  it.  Sir  Richard  Vivyan  was  in 
the  act  of  delivering  a  furious  and  factious 
speech  against  Ministers.  He  was  called  to 
order  by  Burdett  and  Tennyson,  but  in 
vain. 

'Vivyan  again  spoke  ;  the  cannons  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  King ;  and  at 
each  discharge  of  the  guns  the  Ministerialists 
cheered  loudly,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  orator's 
solemn  sentences.  At  last  the  roaring  of  the 
cannon,  the  laughter,  and  our  cheering  fairly 
beat  the  Baronet,  and  he  suddenly  sat  down. 

'  Peel,  quite  beside  himself,  now  jumped  up  ; 
so  did  Burdett.  The  Speaker,  not  quite  fairly, 
called  on  Peel,  and  Lord  Althorp  rose.  The 
calls  for  Peel,  Burdett,  Althorp,  and  Chair, 
now  were  heard  in  wild  confusion.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  members  ;  half  the  House 
left  their  seats,  and  the  Opposition  seemed 
perfectly  frantic  ;  William  Bankes  looked  as  if 
his  face  would  burst  with  blood ;  Peel  stormed ; 
the  Speaker  was  equally  furious  ;  Lord  Althorp 
stood  silent  and  quite  unmoved.  At  last  the 
Speaker  recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  I  am 
quite  sure  I  understand  what  the  noble  Lord 
moves — he  moves  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  be 
heard."  Althorp  assented,  and,  after  some 
more  shouting  and  screaming,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  heard.  The  Black  Rod  cut  short  his  ora- 
tion just  as  he  seemed  about  to  fall  into  a  fit. 
Then  the  Speaker,  with  a  face  equally  red  and 
quivering  with  rage,  rose,  and,  followed  by 
many  members,  went  to  the  Lords.  But  Peel 
was  not  the  only  over-excited  performer  on 
that  day  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  crossed  the 
House,  and  said,  "  The  next  time  you  hear 
those  guns  they  will  be  shotted,  and  take  off 
some  of  your  heads.  I  do  not  mesm  yours," 
said  he  to  me,  "  for  you  have  been  always  con- 
sistent ;  but  those  gentlemen,"  pointing  to  the 
Ministers.  The  Speaker  returned  and  read 
the  Royal  Speech  at  the  table — it  was  an  ad- 
mirable speech  indeed. 

'  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  James  Graharti,  and  my- 
self, walked  away  together,  and  stopped  to  see 
the  King  pass  the  door  of  the  hat-room.  He 
was  much  cheered  ;  but  the  crowd  was  not 
great.  Lord  Althorp  said  to  me,  "  Well,  I 
think  I  beat  Peel  in  temper ;"  as,  indeed,  he 
had  most  completely. 
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'  We  were  joined  in  Palace-yard  bj"  Lord 
Goderich,  who  told  us  that  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  more  disgraceful  than 
that  in  the  Commons.  Lord  Londonderry  had 
shaken  his  fist  at  the  Puke  of  Richmond ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  hooted  by  the 
Opposition  Peers  when  he  left  the  woolsack, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  voted  into  his 
seat.  Lord  Tankerville  told  me  that  the  angry 
Lords  would,  without  the  least  scruple,  have 
voted  off  the  Ministers'  heads  that  day.  All 
this  fury  and  despair  were  not  surprising;  when 
we  remember  that  the  party  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  power  so  long  now  saw  that 
their  hold  on  that  power,  through  the  borough 
system,  was  about  to  leave  them — never  to  re- 
turn. The  firmness  of  the  King  had  dispelled 
the  last  illusion  of  the  Anti-Reformers,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  did  not  give  \^ay  until  all 
resistance  was  hopeless.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  103- 
105.) 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1831,  Sir  Benja- 
min Hobhouse  died  and  bis  son  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.     A  short  time  afterwards, 
in  February  1832,  Lord  Altliorp  was.  autho- 
rised by  the  Cabinet  to  propose  to  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  to  take  office  as  Secretary  at  War. 
The  office  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
him,   especially   as  he   stood  committed  to 
strong    opinions    against    flogging    in    the 
array.     But  a  .sense  of  duty  to  his  fi'iends 
and  to  the  party  prevailed,  and  he  accepted 
the  appointment  to  their  great  satisfaction. 
The  King  gave  him  a  most  gracious  recep- 
tion when  he  kissed  hands  and  said,  '  I  trust 
your  manners  will  be  as  pleasing  in  inter- 
course on  public  matters,  as  your  father  was 
in  private  life.'     He  was  then  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  with  the  usual  formalities.    It 
is  impoi'tant  to  remark  that  this  proposal  of 
office  by  Lord  Althorp  was  accompanied  by 
a  positive  assurance   that  Ministers  would 
carry  the  Reform  Bill^  though  their   own 
tenure  of  office  was  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent.     The  position  of  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  was  peculiar  and  even  unpre- 
cedented.    They  had  not  the  ordinary  re- 
source  of  withdrawing  from   office.     They 
stood  pledged  to  the   country  to  carry  the 
measure,    which    implied    that    they    were 
bound  to  employ  the   means  necessary  to 
carry  it.     But  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  means  they  were  not   at  all    agreed 
among  themselves,  as  Hobhouse  soon  found 
out.     Although  he  was  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  assurance  given  him  by  Lord  Althorp 
gave  him  a  right  to  insist  on  the  adoption 
of  decisive  measures,  and  throughout  this 
critical    period    he    advocated    with    great 
energy  the  creation  of  Peers  as  indispensable 
to  ensure  the  result.     The  following  impor- 
tant conversation  explains  his  position  : — 

'The  House  of  Commons  met  at  twelve  the 


next  day  (11th  February).  Going  down  to 
Westminster,  I  met  Lord  Ilowick,  who  said  he 
wanted  to  sj)cak  with  me ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  walked  together  for  some  time.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  bad  a  conversation  with  his 
father  the  night  before,  and  that  Lord  Grey 
still  hesitated  about  creating  Peers  previously 
to  the  second  reading.  Lord  Howick  said  that 
his  father  was  not  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  the  Rill ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
not  aware  even  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  measure  itself,  and  confessed  that,  had 
he  known  what  would  ensue,  would  never 
have  embarked  in  it.  Lord  Grey  added,  that, 
up  to  a  certain  time,  he  and  all  the  Cabinet 
were  resolved  upon  the  creation  of  Peers  ;  but 
that  Rrougham  fell  ill,  and  then  took  fright, 
which  was  communicated  to  Lord  Grey.  Now 
Lord  Brougham  had  recovered  from  his  panic, 
and  Lord  Grey  had  his  doubts.  He  was  most 
decidedly  adverse  to  swamping  the  peerage, 
and  desired  to  retire  from  office.  He  did  not 
seem  aware  that  he  could  not  do  that  without 
losing  his  character,  and  risking  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  Lord  Howick  concluded  l)y  beg- 
ging me  to  call  on  his  father,  and  state  my 
opinion.  I  said,  "  I  would  do  so  ;"  and  added 
that,  "if  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  be  lost,  I 
should  consider  that  the  Cabinet  had  broken 
its  pledge  with  me,  made  through  Lord  Al- 
thorp, and  that  I  should  be  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed." Lord  Howick  assented  to  this  view, 
and  repeated  his  entreaties  that  I  would  see 
Lord  Grey  at  once — not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Some  of  the  young  men  who  were  to  be 
called  to  the  Upper  House  had  begun  to  cool ; 
others  might  refuse,  and  it  would  take  some 
time  to  make  out  a  fresh  list.  I  replied  that  I 
should  prefer  a  meeting  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  advise  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Howick  re- 
marked that  his  father  would  not  like  that ;  he 
would  call  it  dictation,  and  would  prefer  friend- 
ly advice  given  privately.  I  confess  I  was 
mightily  surprised,  and  not  a  little  alarmed, 
that  a  man  with  so  much  power,  so  much 
honesty,  and  so  much  intellect,  should  be  so 
indifferent  to  his  own  glory  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  went  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him.  He  felt  as  T  did;  and  wrote  to  Lord 
Grey.  He  told  me  that  I  ought  to  save  myself, 
and  resign  office  the  moment  I  discovered  that 
it  was  intended  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  by 
not  doing  that  which  the  Administration  had 
the  power  of  doing.  Sir  Francis  added  "that 
taking  this  course  might,  perhaps,  destroy  the 
Government ;  but  the  fault  would  not  be  mine. 
To  sacrifice  me  would  not  save  them,  nor  ought 
thev  to  be  saved." 

'This  day  I  dined  at  the  Speaker's — my  first 
Ministerial "  dinner.  I  sat  between  Charles 
Grant  and  Poulett  Thompson,  and  had  some 
serious  talk  with  them  both,  and  told  them 
what  I  had  resolved  to  do.  Taking  Grant  af- 
terwards to  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  conversazione 
(of  F.R.S.)  at  Kensington,  I  told  him  T  should 
go  to  Lord  Grey  before  the  Council  the  next 
day,  and  would  resign  office  if  I  was  not  as- 
sured that  the  Bill  was  to  be  carried.  He  said 
I  was  quite  right.     I  spoke  to  him,  as  one  of 
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the  Cabinet,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  un- 
reserve, for  I  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  some  decisive  step.  I  thought  the 
creation  of  Peers,  were  it  ever  so  objectionable, 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  Bill,  and  bringing  back 
the  old  set  and  the  old  system. 

'  The  next  day  I  called  on  Lord  Durham. 
He  told  me  that  on  the  previous  Thursday  he 
had,  through  Lady  Durham  and  Lady  Grey, 
conveyed  to  Lord  Grey  his  intention  of  resign- 
ing, unless  the  Bill  was  made  quite  safe  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  assured  me  that, 
when  he  persuaded  me  to  accept  office,  every- 
thing was  decided  upon.  As  many  Peers  as 
were  thought  requisite  were  to  be  made,  either 
at  once,  or  by  degrees  ;  and  on  this  the  whole 
Cabinet  seemed  determined,  but  Brougham's 
illness  made  him  flinch,  and  his  flinching  raised 
d«ubts  in  Lord  Grey  ;  and  both  together  re- 
vived the  hesitation  in  that  portion  of  the  Cabi- 
net that  had  originally  objected  to  the  creation 
of  Peers.  It  seemed  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, although  as  strong  for  Reform  as  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  still  very 
averse  to  the  creation  of  Peers.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne also  was  against,  also  Lord  Palmerston ; 
and,  strongest  of  all  John  Russell — a  discovery 
which,  Lord  Durham  said,  he  had  made  only  a 
day  or  two  ago.  The  others  were  for  the 
creation.  Lord  Holland  strongly.  Stanley  (so 
long  as  Lord  Grey  approved)  also  for  it.  Lord 
Goderich  very  manfully ;  also  Graham,  and 
Grant,  and  Durham.  These,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister,  were,  of 
course  a  majority.  However,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  seemed  to  waver,  matters  took  an- 
other turn  ;  but  when  he  became  right  again, 
their  prospects  improved.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  179- 
182.) 

Lord  Durham,  Avhose  confidence  in  his 
father-in-law  was  limited,  and  who  was  irri- 
tated because  he  did  not  jvet  as  much  credit 
for  his  own  share  in  the  Bill  as  he  thought 
be  deserved,  confirmed  these  particulars,  and 
added  that  the  Cabinet  was  not  kept  together 
without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  allayed  Ilobhouse's  apprehensions  by 
assuring  him  that  '  Brougham  and  I  will  go 
out  also,  unless  we  have  a  moral  certainty  of 
carrying  the  measure ; '  and  he  seemed 
pleased  with  this  chance  of  quitting  ofiice. 
But  to  this  Hobhouse  replied  that  '  if  it  was 
generally  suspected  he  might  have  carried 
the  measure,  and  would  not  do  it,  he  would 
be  stoned  in  the  streets ;  and  if  the  other 
party  came  in  there  was  no  small  chance  of 
his  coming  to  the  scaffold.'  Althorp  calmly 
rejoined,  '  I  think  so,  too ;  I  have  long 
thought  so.'  Upon  another  occasion  Lord 
Althorp  concluded  a  similar  conversation  by 
saying : — 

'  That  he  would  carry  the  Bill,  but  he  would 
not  promise  to  remain  in  power  afterwards. 
He  talked  very  confidentially  of  his  own  re- 


pugnance to  office,  and  declared  that  "it  de- 
stroyed all  his  happiness  ;"  adding  that  "  he 
had  removed  his  pistols  from  his  bedroom, 
fearing  that  he  might  shoot  himself."  Such 
are  the  secrets  of  the  human  breast !  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  this  could  ever  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  the  cool,  the  im- 
perturbable, the  virtuous  Althorp  ?  It  served, 
however  to  increase  my  alarm  as  to  the  great 
question  itself,  and  I  urged,  in  every  way,  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  the  peerage.  He  assured 
that  "  this  would  be  done,  if  it  were  indispen- 
sable. If  I  doubted  him,  I  had  better  sec 
Lord  Grey,  and  learn  the  fact  from  him.  He 
would  give  me  his  word  that  all  I  wanted  would 
be  done.  The  Bill  would  pass."  I  took  my 
leave  of  this  excellent  man  with  greater  admira- 
tion of  him  t.i.in  ever.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  187.) 

Yet  one  more  of  these  most  remarkable 

interviews  :  — 

'Althorp  said,  "I  must  decide  what  I  will 
do — resign,  because  my  colleagues  will  not 
make  Peers ;  or  stand  the  risk  with  them. 
If  the  latter,  and  we  are  beaten,  I  can  never 
show  m'y  face  again.  If  the  former,  I  know 
the  Government  is  dissolved,  and  the  Bill  is 
lost,  and  perhaps  a  revolution  ensues.  I  tell 
you  "  (added  the  excellent  man,  with  much  feel- 
ing and  earnestness)  "  I  have  long  felt  that  un- 
controllable circuthstances  were  advancing  me 
to  a  position  to  which  my  capacity  is  unequal ; 
and  I  now  feel  that  I  have  not  the  mind  which 
is  required  for  a  man  in  my  station.  I  do  not 
allude  to  my  conduct  in  Parliament.  There,  I 
think,  I  have  succeeded  in  a  line  altogether  new 
and  untried  before.  I  allude  to  my  manage- 
ment out  of  the  House,  and  more  es[)ccially  in 
consulting  with  my  colleagues.  Then  I  find 
I  have  not  character  enough  for  the  great 
emergency  out  of  which  we  are  to  extricate 
ourselves.".  .  . 

'  I  told  him  that,  if  he  threatened  to  resign 
unless  Peers  were  made  before  the  second  read- 
ing, the  Cabinet  would  yield.  "  I  do  not  know 
that,"  said  he;  "they  would  rather  go  out 
with  me  ;  and  then  comes  a  revolution  ;  "  and 
he  then  added  gravely,  "  I  do  not  know 
w^hether  I  ought  not  to  make  matters  easier  by 
shooting  myself."  "For  God's  sake  !  "  said  I, 
"  shoot  anybody  else  you  like."  '  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
198,  199.) 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Grey's  correspondence 
with  William  IV.,  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
known  how  critical  the  state  of  affairs  was  at 
that  moment  and  how  intense  the  differences 
in  the  Cabinet  had  become.  Let  us  vary  the 
narrative  by  a  more  pleasing  picture  : — 

'  On  the  following  Monday  (2Gth  March)  I 
dined  at  Kensington  Palace  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  The  party  was  numerous :  Lord 
Durham,  Lord  and  Lady  Surrey,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  Lady  C.  St.  Maur,  Lord  Radnor, 
Sir  John  Sebright,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Leinster,  and  Sir  John  Conroy.  The  Princess 
Victoria,  sat  on  her  mother's  right  hand.     Sir 
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John  Conroy,  the  Controller  of  H.R.H.'s  house- 
hold, sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Lord 
Durham  handed  the  Duchess  into  dinner. 

'  The  young  princess  (her  present  majesty) 
was  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  }i;rown-up 
woman  although  apparently  quite  a  child.  Iler 
manners  were  very  pleasing  and  natural,  and 
she  seemed  much  amused  by  some  conversation 
with  Lord  Durham,  a  manifest  favourite  at 
Kensington. 

'When  she  left  the  company  she  curtsied 
round  very  prettily  to  all  the  guests,  and  then 
ran  out  of  the  room.  What  will  become  of 
this  young,  pretty,  unaffected  child  in  a  few, 
few  years  ? 

'  An  interval  of  thirty-three  years,  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  3^ears — some  of  them  in  very 
diflBcult,  if  not  dangerous  times — and  the  great- 
est of  all  calamities  that  can  befall  a  woman 
and  a  queen,  have  not  deprived  her  of  the 
smile,  the  kind  and  gracious  smile,  which 
charmed  me  in  those  long  bygone  days,  and 
with  which  she  received  an  old  servant  and 
subject  only  two  days  ago  [15th  May,  1865J.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  221.) 

In  spite  of  Hothouse's  distrust  of  the 
amicable  intervention  of  Lord  Whamcliffe 
and  Lord  Harrowby,  they  did  succeed  in 
carrying  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
But  this  success  was  of  short  duration.  Lord 
Melbourne  wisely  said,  '  it  was  not  all  over 
yet ; '  and  on  the  first  division  in  Committee 
the  Government  were  beaten.  Ministers  re- 
signed. Sir  John  had  his  audience  to  take 
leave  of  the  King,  who  told  him  that  '  he 
knew  he  had  too  much  property  to  lose  to 
Avish  for,  or  assist  in,  a  convulsion ;'  to 
which  the  Baronet  replied,  that  'His  Majesty 
had  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  himself.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  attempt  to  form 
a  Ministry  broke  down  at  once,  as  everyone 
knows,  but  the  first  great  obstacle  to  it  was 
Peel's  refusal  to  join  it.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  told  Alexander  Baling,  who  was 
to  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  '  he  sliould  think  himself  unfit  to  crawl 
on  earth  if  he  did  not  stand  by  the  King, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  consistency ; 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  carry  the  Reform 
Bill,  as  an  inevitable  measure,  in  all  its  main 
provisions — indeed,  a  Bill,  probably  more 
extensive  than  that  which  Lord  Grey  would 
now  grant.'  The  King  was  resolved  to  pass 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  made  that  a  condition 
of  giving  oflice  to  the  Duke ;  what  he  ob- 
jected to  was  the  making  of  Peers.  Such  a 
scheme  deserved  to  fail  and  it  did  fail ;  but 
it  cleared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  Peers  were  not  created. 

Sir  John  Hobhousc  was  not  a  mere  1ms- 
tings  Reformer,  nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  supporting  the  legislative  measures  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 


more  obscure  and  difficult  task  of  reform  in 
his  own  office,  the  War  Department.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
King  and  the  Cabinet  to  a  Pension  Warrant 
which  reduced  the  charges  on  what  was 
termed  the  '  dead  list.'  He  abolished  sine- 
cures and  induced  the  King  to  surrender  the 
Governorships  of  Berwick  and  Kinsale,  to 
which  His  Majesty  wanted  to  appoint  two  of 
his  own  sons.  He  restricted  flogging  in  the 
army  to  certain  defined  misdemeanours,  and 
proposed  to  take  away  the  power  of  flogging 
from  regimental  courts-martial.  And  he  had 
prepared  a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
land  forces  by  about  5,000  men.  Li  all 
these  reforms  he  had  to  encounter  the  steady 
resistance  of  Lord  Hill  and  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  at  the  Houseguards  and  an  oppo- 
sition scarcely  less  steady  from  the  I'rimc 
Minister.  Lord  Grey  used  language  that 
convinced  Hobhouse  that  '  he  had  another 
Lord  Hill  to  deal  with ;'  and  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  army  ended  in  an  augmen- 
tation, which  was  required  by  the  state  of 
Ireland  and  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  West  Indies  during  the 
critical  period  of  Slave  Emancipation. 

These  discussions  rendered  the  position  of 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  exceedingly  disagreeable 
to  him.  He  frequently  desired  to  resign, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Lord  Althoi-p,  who 
threatened  to  go  out  with  him.  Mr.  Stanley, 
who  had  recently  brought  in  two  great  mea- 
sures for  the  reform  of  the  Lisli  Church  and 
for  a  Coercion  Bill  in  Ireland,  was  equally  dis- 
satisfied Avith  liis  position  as  Irish  Secretary  ; 
and  it  Avas  eventually  arranged  that  Hob- 
house should  succeed  him  in  that  office.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  1833,  he  kissed  hands  on 
this  new  appointment.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  hold  it  long.  Within  a  month,  the 
Radical  party  brought  forAvard  a  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  and  WindoAv 
Taxes,  a  measure  which  was  highly  popular 
Avith  the  AVestminster  electors  and  to  Avhich 
Hobhouse  himself  stood  committed.  He 
declared  to  his  colleagues  that  he  could  not 
vote  Avith  them  in  opposing  the  Resolution, 
and  conscious  of  the  awlcAvardness  of  his 
new  position,  he  resolved  to  resign  both 
his  office  and  his  seat.  This  honest  and 
energetic  step  Avas  Avannly  combated  by 
his  friends  both  in  and  out  of  office  ;  but 
he  Avas  convinced  in  his  OAvn  mind  that 
he  was  right.  He  acted  on  his  convic- 
tions ;  he  was  abused  by  both  parties  for 
doing  so ;  he  quitted  his  ofl[ice ;  and  the 
electors  of  Westminster  repaid  his  manli- 
ness and  consistency  by  electing  liis  old  op- 
ponent Colonel  Evans  to  the  seat  he  had 
A'acated. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  did  not  return  to  oflBce 
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under  Lord  Grey,  but  in  tliat  interval  a  trans- 
action occurred  to  which  we  desire  to  advert 
more  particularly  because  it  has  been  very 
commonly  misrepresented,  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  very  able  and  excellent  man,  the  late 
Lord  Hatherton  (then  Mr.  Littleton),  who 
succeeded  Hobhouse  as  Irish  Secretary  ;  and 
because  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The  renewal  of 
Lord  Grey's  Irish  Coercion  Bill  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1834,  was  debated  with  extreme 
warmth.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  by  the  original  Act  were  extraor- 
dinary. Lord  Wellesley  said  of-  them,  that 
they  were  '  far  more  formidable  to  himself, 
than  to  the  Irish  people,'  for  he  had  to  decide 
on  the  propriety  of  exercising  them  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  he  had  not  exercised  them  at  all.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1834,  as  is  stated  by  Lord  Broughton,  O'Con- 
nell  and  Mr.  Littleton  contradicted  each 
other  flatly,  and  the  Irish  Secretary  was  ac- 
cused of  great  imprudence,  or  something 
more,  in  having  made  a  communication  to 
O'Connell  Avhich  he  was  not  justified  in 
making.  A  similar  statement  is  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
WiUiam,  published  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  truth  should  be  ac- 
curately known  on  this  subject,  and  as  we 
have  before  us  the  Avhole  of  the  original  cor- 
respondence that  passed  on  the  occasion,  we 
are  enabled  with  certainty  to  relate  it. 

A  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act 
in  all  its  extent  was  contemplated,  when  Mr. 
Littleton  stated  to  Lord  Wellesley,  then  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  a  letter  dated  19th 
June,  1834,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Irish 
Government  was  not  likely  to  require  any 
other  extraordinary  powers  than  those  that 
were  directed  against  agrarian  disturbances. 
This  suggestion  was  made  at  the  instigation 
of  Lord  Brougham,  the  Chancellor,  who 
wrote  himself  to  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  same 
effect  on  the  same  day.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  to  omit  from  the  bill  the  clauses 
empowering  the  Lord-heutenant  to  prohibit 
public  meetings  and  the  court-martial  clauses, 
which  constituted  half  the  Act,  from  a  behef 
that  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  would 
endanger  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  and 
would  provoke  O'Connell  to  resort  to  agita- 
tion and  opposition  to  the  Government. 
Lord  Wellesley  replied  to  this  letter  on  the 
21st  June:  'I  entirely  agree  with  you,  and 
have  written  to  Lords  Grey,  and  Brougham, 
and  Melbourne  accordingly.'  He  did  so 
write  in  a  very  able  and  important  official 
despatch  of  the  same  date.  The  same  policy 
was  approved  by  Blackburn,  the  Irish  Attor- 
ney-General. Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Althorp  said  that  '  the  clauses  must,  without 


question,  be  given  up,  as  no  Government 
could  ask  Parliament  for  an  unconstitutional 
power  in  Ireland,  the  necessity  of  v/hich  the 
Lord-lieutenant  had  been  led  to  disclaim.' 
But  they  apprehended  that  Lord  Grey  would 
strongly  oppose  this  concession,  and  might 
even  retire  if  it  were  pressed.  Lord  Althorp 
added,  however,  that  he  was  resolved  that  the 
clauses  should  form  no  part  of  the  new  bill, 
and  that  he  would  resign  sooner  than  allow 
them  to  be  renewed.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Little- 
ton asked  Lord  Althorp,  whether,  as  O'Con- 
nell was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of 
agitation  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  see  him  and  apprise  him  that  tlie  precise 
form  and  extent  of  the  measure  were  not 
decided  on.  Lord  Althorp  concurred  in  and 
sanctioned  this  step,  cautioning  Mr.  Littleton 
not  to  commit  himself  by  any  detail  to 
O'Connell.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day 
O'Connell  came  to  the  Irish  Office,  and  Mr. 
Littleton  dissuaded  him  from  any  unneces- 
sary excitation  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  un- 
til he  should  have  seen  the  new  Coercion 
Bill,  which  would  be  renewed  with  certain 
limitations.  Tlie  exact  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Littleton  made  this  communication  to  O'Con- 
nell were  reported  "by  himself  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley in  a  letter  of  the  4th  July  to  the 
following  efiect : — 

'I  felt  so  entirely  satisfied  from  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  assurances  that  the  measure  would  be 
simply  confined  to  the  agrarian  disturbances, 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  O'Connell  that 
the  Irish  Government  was  of  opinion  that  any 
other  enactment  was  under  the  circumstances 
unnecessary.  And  on  O'Connell's  expressing 
some  doubt  whether  others  in  the  Cabinet  would 
not  overrule  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
and  myself,  I  added^  that  "my  own  feeling 
about  it  was  so  decided,  that  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  me  to  vote  for  the  measure  in  any 
other  form  than  as  directed  against  agrarian 
disturbances."  I  added  that  the  moment  the 
question  was  definitively  settled,  he  should  be 
informed.' 

O'Connell  promised  to  regard  this  communi- 
cation as  strictly  confidential.  This  was  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  had  deliberated  on  the 
question,  but  after  the  Cabinet  had  met. 
Lord  Althorp  informed  Mr.  Littleton  to  his 
surprise,  that  it  was  resolved  to  renew  the  old 
Bill  without  any  alteration,  as  Lord  Grey 
would  concede  nothing.  Lord  Althorp  said 
nothing  more  of  his  own  intention  to  resign. 
Such  v/as  the  state  of  things  v/hen  the  de- 
bate on  the  Bill  came  on  upon  the  3rd  July. 
O'Connell  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  the 
confidential  communication  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  charged  Mr.  Littleton  witli 
having  intentionally  deceived  him  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  advantage  at  the 
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Wexford  election.  lie  spoke  witli  a  violence 
and  grossness  wLicli  Lis  own  adherents  loud- 
ly condemned.  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Brougham  defended  Mr.  Littleton  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  admitted  that  lie  had 
himself  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Wellesley  as  to  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses;  but  Lord  Grey  made  Mr.  Littleton's 
position  untenable  by  permitting  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  question  was  completely  settled 
at  tbe  time  when  O'Connell  had  been  told  that 
it  was  undecided.  Mr.  Littleton  upon  this  ad- 
dressed his  resignation  to  Lord  Grey  :  but  the 
public  did  not  know,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
known  to  this  day,  that  in  counselling  Lord 
Wellesley  to  recommend  to  Lord  Grey  the 
omission  of  the  clauses,  he  was  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  concurred 
in  by  many  of  tlie  Cabinet ;  and  that  for  his 
communication  with  O'Connell  he  had  the 
express  authority  of  Lord  Althorp,  then 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  man- 
ager of  the  Government  measure  in  that 
House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  position  in  this  affair,  that  he  resolved 
to  retire  from  the  Government.  He  did  so, 
but  this  event  led  to  the  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Administration,  as  Lord  Grey 
declared  that  with  a  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Cabinet  on  this  question,  and  without 
Lord  Althorp,  he  was  unable  to  carry  on  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  \\\  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  own  resignation.  Lord  Althorp 
stated  that  he  had  authorised  Mr.  Littleton's 
communication  '  to  O'Connell,  with  an  in- 
junction of  due  caution.'  Mr.  Littleton  con- 
tented himself  with  declaring  that  '  he  had 
acted  on  an  authority  on  which  he  thought 
he  could  rely.'  Mr.  Littleton  may  have  been 
guilty  of  some  indiscretion  in  his  conver- 
sation with  O'Connell.  But  nothing  could 
justify  O'Connell's  use  of  a  confidential  com- 
munication. And,  after  what  had  passed, 
we  think  that  Lord  Althorp  should  have  re- 
signed (as  he  had  said  he  would),  rather  than 
assent  to  the  introduction  of  such  clauses, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  affair  had  degene- 
rated into  a  scandalous  altercation.  Lord 
Grey  justified  his  own  refusal  to  concede 
anything  on  the  ground  of  a  private  letter 
from  Lord  Wellesley.  But  that  letter  was 
written  some  days  previous  to  the  official 
letter  of  the  21st  June,  which  formally  ex- 
pressed a  contrary  opinion.  Lord  Grey's 
persistence  in  an  unquaHfied  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  in  spite  of  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant's disclaimer  of  its  necessity,  was  fed  by 
his  resentment  against  O'Connell,  who  had 
covered  him  with  the  most  foul-mouthed 
abuse,  and  by  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  es- 
pecially of  Lord  Brougham,  whom  he  knew 


to  counsel  concession,  and,  as  he  thought,  for 
a  sinister  purpose — a  suspicion  which  was  in 
this  instance  quite  unfounded. 

To  complete  this  narrative  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  it  should  be  added  that  Lord 
Althorp  declined  to  take  office  in  the  new 
Cabinet  formed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  separate  himself 
from  Mr.  Littleton,  and  told  the  King  so. 
The  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  of  the  New 
Ministry  was  delayed  in  consequence.  On 
being  acquainted  with  this  generous  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Littleton  also  con- 
sented to  resume  his  office  as  Irish  Secretary, 
which  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber.* The  Irish  Bill  was  renewed  without 
the  clauses  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
crisis  ;  but  O'Connell  was  not  appeased  and 
renewed  his  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

Although  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  not  in 
Parliament  at  this  moment.  Lord  Melbourne 
immediately  offered  him  a  place  in  the  new 
Cabinet  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Nottingham.  On  the  19th 
July,  1834,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasui-y 
Bench,  with  many  warm  greetings  from 
friends  on  all  sides,  but  the  pleasantest  was 
that  of  Henry  Warburton — a  man  more  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  of  purpose  than  for 
genial  manners.  He  crossed  the  House,  and 
said  to  Hobhouse,  '  Don't  you  recollect  that 
the  last  thing  you  said  to  me  before  you  left 
Parliament  was,  "  Honest  man  ?"  That  is 
what  I  say  to  you,  now  that  we  meet  again.' 
The  new  Ministry  was  however  of  short 
duration.  It  had  already  been  beaten  in 
both  houses  ;  and  it  Avas  dissolved  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  act  of  William  IV.,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Althorp's  elevation  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
rid  himself  of  a  Government  he  disliked,  and 
to  try  the  dangerous  experiment  of  naming 

*  A  short  time  before  his  death,  tlie  late  Lord 
Hatherton  placed  in  our  hands  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume containing  a  full  narrative  of  this  transac- 
tion in  his  own  handwritiufr,  and  tfic  orijijinal 
correspondence  bound  up  with  it.  Tiiis  volume 
was  read  l)y  Mr.  Fazakerk-y,  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  corroborated  it. 
We  have  thoug-ht  that  the  present  occasion  is  a 
suitable  one  for  advertinpr  to  the  subject,  as  the 
facts  are  not  accurately  stated  in  Lord  Broupfh- 
tou's  recollections, and  were  probably  unknown  to 
him  as  he  was  not  in  Parliament  at  that  moment. 
The  exact  circumstances  which  Ted  to  the  disso- 
lution of  Lord  Grey's  Government  have  not  been 
related  before  with  eiiual  distinctness.  We  have 
adhered  in  this  succinct  account  of  them  to  the 
words  of  the  Memoir,  now  before  us. 
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their  successors.  The  principal  incident  which 
occurred  in  this  short  interval  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  16th 
October,  which  was  of  the  greater  interest  to 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  as  the  charge  of  the 
public  buildings  lay  with  the  department  of 
which  he  was  for  a  short  time  the  head. 

In  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  Adminis- 
tration of  1835,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  took 
no  conspicuous  part.  The  severest  domestic 
anxiety  and  affliction  of  his  life  was  pressing 
upon  his  mind,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  Lady 
Julia  Hobhouse,  Avho  had  been  to  him  a 
most  affectionate  wife  and  devoted  compan- 
ion, breathed  her  last  in  his  arms.  Within 
five  days  of  this  melancholy  event  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned,  and  the  imperative  necessity 
of  resuming  his  part  in  public  affairs  com- 
pelled Hobhouse  to  turn  from  his  private 
sorrows  to  his  political  duties.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  second  Melbourne  Government 
is  thus  related  : — 

'  The  King  did  not  send  for  anyone  on  the 
day  (Wednesday,  April  8)  that  Peel  resigned. 
On  Thursday  he  sent  for  Lord  Grey,  but  did 
not  commission  him  to  form  a  government ;  he 
only  asked  advice  as  to  whom  he  should  send 
for.  Lord  Grey  recommended  Lords  Lans- 
downe  and  Melbourne.  The  King  did  not  send 
for  them  until  the  next  day  (Friday),  when 
they  went  to  the  Palace,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Grey  ;  but  the  King  did  not,  on  that  occasion, 
ask  "either  of  them  to  form  a  government.  He 
only  talked  of  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  they 
declared  impossible,  and  referred  to  the  recent 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Both 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Melbourne  held  very 
decisive  language  on  this  point.  On  Saturday 
the  King  saw  Lord  Melbourne  alone,  and  re- 
quested him  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government.  Lord  M.  said  he  could  not  give 
a  decisive  answer  until  he  had  consulted  some 
friends  as  to  the  materials  for  forming  a  Cabi- 
net. Some  difficulties  were  started  by  Spring 
Rice,  who,  to  my  surprise,  objected  to  belong 
to  an  Administration  dependent  on  the  Radicals 
for  support.  It  appeared  that  our  friend  had 
written  some  foolish  letter  to  that  effect  to  his 
Cambridge  supporters.  His  scruples,  however, 
gave  away  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  insisted  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  attempting  to  form  a  Ministry. 
But  it  was  not  until  Sunday  afternoon  that 
Lord  Melbourne  consented  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
was  at  Woburn,  and  had  been  married  only  the 
day  before.  On  Monday  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  b^sis  of  the  proposed  Cabi- 
net. The  differences  referred  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Household  and  the  creation  of 
Peers.  His  Majesty  gave  way ;  everything 
appeared  to  be  going  on  smoothly,  and  on 
Tuesday  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  other  difficulties  would  be  made.  On 
Wednesday,  however,  camg  a  long  letter,  of  six 


pages,  about  O'Connell  and  Hume,  and,  above 
all,  about  the  appropriation  of  Church  revenues, 
to  which  H.  M.  protested  he  could  not  consent. 
Lord  M.  wrote  a  short  and  very  decisive  an- 
swer, and  immediately  went  to  St.  James's.  He 
told  H.  M.  that  he  would  not  submit  to  have 
anyone  exeluded,but  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  employing  either  Hume  or  O'Connell.  He 
told  the  King  that  he  must  do  one  of  three 
things  : — 1st.  Act  on  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  new  Cabinet.  2nd. 
Oppose  the  Resolution  with  the  old  Cabinet, 
or  a  similar  Cabinet,  and  with  the  present  Par- 
liament. 3rd.  Dissolve  the  Parliament.  The 
King  said  that  it  would  be  madness  to  dissolve 
Parliament  now,  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  explanation.  But  shortly 
after  H.  M.  left  the  Palace,  came  another 
letter  from  him,  urging  the  propriety  of 
quieting  his  scruples  as  to  the  violation  of  the 
Coronation  oath,  by  consenting  to  the  appro- 
priation of  Church  property  to  secular  pur- 
poses, and  proposing  that  the  fifteen  Judges 
should  be  consulted  thereupon.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  proposal  it  was  agreed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  further  ad- 
journed to  Saturday.  Lord  Melbourne  strong- 
ly objected  to  consulting  the  Judges,  and  the 
King  gave  up  that  proposal,  but  recommended 
that  he  should  ask  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Lord  M.  said  that  he  would  not  advise 
such  a  step,  but  if  H.  M.  chose  to  take  it,  he 
could.  Accordingly,  the  King  wrote  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  Melbourne  saw  the  letter.' 
(Vol.  iii.  pp.  114^116.) 

To  such  a  question,  as  might  well  be  sup- 
posed, Lord  Lyndhurst  positively  refused  to 
give  any  answer.  Some  discussion  ensued 
as  to  the  distribution  of  offices.  Lord 
Palmerston  insisted  on  having  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  Lord  Melbourne  had  destined 
for  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  Hobhouse  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  War  Office,  failing 
whicli  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  thus  he 
again  entered  the  Cabinet.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  he  had  no  previous  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  Indian  Minister,  but  he  brought 
to  bear  on  it  his  great  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  he  was 
resolved  not  to  be  made  a  tool  of  the 
'  Chairs,'  as  they  were  called ;  and  he  direct- 
ed his  department  with  energy  and  inde- 
pendence. He  continued  to  fill  that  office 
under  successive  Whig  governments  for 
about  twelve  years ;  and  finally  relinquished 
it  in  1852.  When  Lord  Melbourne's  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  Hobhouse  told 
the  Premier  that  he  thought  his  (Jabinet  was 
not  so  Liberal  as  his  former  administrations. 
Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  some  people 
told  him  it  was  too  Jacobinical.  An  at- 
tempt was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the 
new  Premier  to  send  Lord  Durham  to  Ire- 
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land.     He  was  appointed    to  the  Embassy 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Whatever  was  its  original   character  and 
prospects,  this  Administration  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  modern 
parliamentary  history   of  this  country.     It 
lasted  for  six  ycars-and-a-half — it  survived 
two  dissolutions  of  Parliament — it  closed  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  and  inaugurated  the 
reign  of  Victoria — it  gradually   allayed  the 
agitation  which  lingered    after  the  great  re- 
form   tempest  of    1832 — it  carried  a  large 
number  of   useful    and  important  measures 
against  a  powerful  Opposition,  headed  by 
such  men  as  Sir  Robert   Peel,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,    and  Lord  Lyndhurst — it  sub- 
dued the  revolt  of  Canada  and  introduced  a 
new  and  beneficent  era  of   Colonial  govern- 
ment— it  established  and  maintained  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England 
— secured    Constitutional     Govemmetjt    in 
Spain,  and  triumphantly  encountered  one  of 
the  crises  of  the  Eastern  question — and  in 
its  closing  hours  it  raised  that  standard  of 
fi-eedom  of  commerce,  which  was  ere  long 
to  win  over  to  its  cause  tlie  most  eminent  of 
its  former   opponents.     Yet  this  long  and 
faithful  administration  of  the  affairs    of  the 
nation  began  under  circumstances  the  most 
discouraging.     The  working  majority  of  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
estimated  at   only   twenty-seven    votes,  and 
amongst  these    were    reckoned    not  a  few 
members  of  extreme  opinions  or  disappoint- 
ed expectations,  whose  support  could  not  be 
relied  on,  and  who  used  their  accidental  im- 
portance to  press  heavily    on  their  leaders. 
In  the  Lords  the  majority  against  Lord  Mel- 
bourne amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred,  re- 
strained only  by  the  prudence  and  patriotism 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  inflamed  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  bitter  eloquence  and 
factious  ingenuity  of  Lord   Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  Brougham,  who  were  now  united  ^y  a 
common  hatred  of  those  in    power.     Lord 
Wharucliffe  said  one  day  to  the    vindictive 
ex-Chancellor : — '  Why,  how  you  go  on  with 
your  old    friends  ! '  '  Yes,'    said  Brougham, 
'  and  so  I  will  go  on  till  they  go  oflp.'     The 
aversion  and  animosity  of  the  King  to  his 
new  jMinisters  were  open  and   undisguised. 
TTie  extravagant  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  15th  November,   1834,  were 
the  result  of  His  Majesty's  own  infatuation, 
and  he  keenly  resented  the  ignominious  po- 
sition in  which  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  Tories  had  left  him.     Lord 
Melbourne  had  not  the  reputation  at  that 
time  of  a  great  statesman.     His  poco  curante 
manner  and  his  utter  indifference  to  display, 
led  men  to  think  less  highly  of  him  than  he 
deserved.     But  the  trutli  is  that  no  minister 


ever  showed  more  consummate  tact,  temper^ 
and  unselfishness  than  he  displayed  through- 
out this  difficult  period.  He  had  difficulties 
with  the  Court  (under  King  William),  with 
his  colleagues,  and  with  Parliament.  He 
surmounted  them  with  admirable  dexterity  ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyal  perse- 
verance in  the  later  years  of  his  Adminis- 
tration by  the  fullest  confidence  and  regard 
which  a  youthful  and  ingenuous  Sovereign, 
who  appreciated  his  worth  as  it  deserved, 
could  bestow.  The  history  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration  will  ever  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  the  people  of  this  country  and  for 
the  world,  because  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that 
government  to  surround  the  throne  when 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  it.  That  incident 
threw  a  romantic  interest  over  the  monarchy, 
which  has  long  survived  the  party  struggles 
of  the  hour.  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  auspi- 
cious day,  and  the  place  in  history  of  those 
who  bore  a  part  in  it,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than 
they  themselves  or  their  immediate  contem- 
poraries imagined.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  these  Min- 
isters ;  and  the  record  he  has  left  of  that 
period  will  be  of  no  inconsiderable  use  here- 
after to  future  historians. 

It  so  happened  that  the  very  first  step  of 
authority  which  the  new  Cabinet  were  called 
upon  to  take,  lay  in  the  Indian  department. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  with  needless  haste,  se- 
lected one  of  his  own  adherents.  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury,  to  succeed  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
the  Governor-generalship  of  India,  then  about 
to  become  vacant.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  Hobhouse  brought  before  his 
colleagues  the  question  of  cancelling  this 
nojnination,  which  they  decided  to  do,  and 
tlie  first  communication  of  the  new  Indian 
Minister  to  the  King,  was  to  adNise  His 
Majesty  to  revoke  an  appointment  which  was 
already  signed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  preceding  Government.  The  King  reluc- 
tantly consented.  The  '  Chairs '  of  the 
East  India  Company  protested  against  what 
they  called  an  '  act  of  power.'  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  Cabinet  was 
called  upon  at  one  of  its  first  meetings  to 
entertain  the  same  question.  Lord  5layo 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ralship by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  had  actually 
started  for  Calcutta  before  the  office  was  va- 
cant. The  appointment  might  have  been 
revoked.  But  it  was  wisely  and  properly 
determined  to  confirm  it,  and  the  result  of 
Lord  Mayo's  administration  has  amply  justi- 
fied that  decision. 

While  Ministers  were  floundering  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  great  measures^, 
such  as  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  and  Corporation 
Reform,  which  seemed  to  crush  their  feeble 
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majority,  the  King  broke  out  on  every  occa- 
sion with  great  vehemence  against  them  ;  he 
was  in  fact  labouring  with  an  alarming  de- 
gree of  mental  excitement. 

'June  27.  B.N.  49. — In  Downing  Street, 
Russell  told  me  of  a  singular  conversation  that 
he  had  had  with  the  king  about  the  Militia. 
H.  M.  said  that  Lord  Chatham  introduced  the 
Militia  Bill  against  the  wishes  of  George  II., 
but  that  George  III.  liked  the  Militia ;  and, 
added  H.  M.,  so  did  he,  and  he  should  disap- 
prove of  any  plan  that  rendered  the  staff  of  it 
less  prepared  for  active  service.  He  would 
prefer  calling  out  the  Militia,  and  embodying 
them.  Russell  said  that  would  cost  too  much. 
The  people  and  the  Parliament  did  not  care 
about  foreign  politics,  and  thought  any  mea- 
sures for  defending  England  unnecessary. 
"  Very  true,  my  Lord,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
that  is  what  I  call  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." H.  M.  them  went  on  to  speak  of  Russia, 
and  said  that  he  had  heard  there  was  an  army 
of  100,000  Russians  ready  for  embarkation  in 
the  Baltic ;  and  he  added,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
you  feel,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  own  they  make  me 
shake  in  my  shoes."  The  King  then  remarked 
that,  if  France  interfered  with  an  army  in 
Spain,  there  would  be  an  united  force  of 
Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians  on  the 
Rhine  in  a  month,  and  in  another  month 
they  would  march  to  Paris.  Russell  told  the 
King  that  he  had  no  fear  of  French  intervention, 
but  that  he  thought  the  French  government  un- 
stable. "Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
that  is  because  they  have  not  an  honest  man  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  the  Ministers  intrigue. 
There  is  this  diflference  between  England  and 
France.  Here  we  may  differ  on  certain  points  ; 
you  and  I  may  differ  ;  but  we  all  oi  us  mean 
well,  and  have  but  one  object.  I  liave  my 
views  of  things,  and  I  tell  them  to  my  Minis- 
ters. If  they  do  not  adopt  them,  I  cannot  help 
it  I  have  done  my  duty."  '  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  142 
143.) 

Indeed  hts  language  sometimes  became  ex- 
cessively violent. 

'  I  heard  from  all  quarters  that  H.  M.  was  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  This  was  not  all 
we  knew  of  the  Royal  disinclination  to  us ;  for, 
on  Saturday,  July  11,  in  Downing  Street,  Lord 
Melbourne  addressed  us  as  follows  : — 

'  "  Gentlemen,  you  may  as  well  know  how 
you  stand  ;"  and,  pulling  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  he  read  a  memorandum  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  King  and  Lord  Gosford,  after 
the  review  the  day  before.  The  King  said  to 
Lord  Gosford,  "  Mind  what  you  are  about  in 
Canada.  By  G — d!  I  will  never  consent  to 
alienate  the  Crown  lands,  nor  to  make  the 
Council  elective.  Mind  me,  my  Lord,  the  Cab- 
inet is  not  my  Cabinet ;  they  had  better  take 
care,  or  by  G — d !  I  will  have  them  impeached. 
You  are  a  gentleman,  I  believe.  I  have  no  fear 
of  you ;  but  take  care  what  you  do." 

'We  all  stared  at  each  other.  Melbourne 
said,  "  It  is  better  not  to  quarrel  with  him. 
He  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement." 


And  yet  the  King  gave  Dedel,  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassador, the  same  day  on  taking  leave,  very 
sensible  advice,  and  told  him  "  to  let  the  King 
of  Holland  know  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
true  position,  and  that  Belgium  w^as  lost  irre- 
coverably." H.  M.  had  also  given  his  assent  in 
writing  to  the  second  reading  of  our  Irish  Church 
Reform  Bill,  which  showed  that  these  outbursts 
were  more  physical  than  signs  of  any  settled 
design ;  although  there  were  some  of  us  who 
thought  it  was  intended  to  drive  us  by  incivili- 
ties to  resign  our  places,  and  thus  make  us  the 
apparent  authors  of  our  own  retirement.  Lord 
Frederick  Fitzclarence  told  me  that  his  father 
had  much  to  bear,  being  beset  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  by  day, 
and  by  the  Queen  at  night.  As  to  ourselves, 
it  was  clear  to  me  that,  if  we  continued  in  the 
Government,  it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  manners  of  our  chief,  who 
knew  how  to  deal  with  his  master,  as  well  as 
with  his  colleagues,  and  never,  that  I  saw,  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  either  ;  and  I  must  add 
that,  when  a  stand  was  to  be  made  on  anything 
considered  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  his  Govern- 
ment, he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.' 

'We  foresaw  that  the  instructions  which  we 
had  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  Lord  Gosford's 
administration  in  Canada,  w^ould  meet  with 
much  disfavour  in  the  Royal  closet ;  and  Lord 
Glenelg  told  me  that  when  he  read  these  in- 
structions to  the  King,  H.  M.  broke  out  vio- 
lently against  the  use  of  certain  words,  saying, 
"No,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  have  that  word; 
strike  oni'' conciliatory'' — strike  out '  liberal' ;" 
and  then  he  added,  "you  cannot  wonder  at  my 
making  these  diflSculties  with  a  Ministry  that 
has  been  forced  upon  me."  However,  as  Glen- 
elg went  on  reading,  H.  M.  got  more  calm.  He 
approved  of  what  was  said  about  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  the  territorial  revenues.  In 
short,  he  approved  of  the  instructions  generally 
on  that  day,  and  also  on  the  following  Monday ; 
bvit  when  Glenelg  went  into  the  closet  this  day 
(Wednesday,  15th  July),  he  was  very  sulky, 
and,  indeed,  rude;  and  objected  to  some  things 
to  which  he  had  previously  consented.  Lord 
Melbourne  was  told  by  Glenelg  how  he  had 
been  treated,  and,  when  he  (Lord  M.)  went  in- 
to t\ie  closet,  the  King  said  he  hoped  he  had 
not  been  uncivil  to  Lord  Glenelg,  on  which 
Lord  Melbourne  made  only  ^  stiff  bow.  The 
King  took  the  reproof  most  becomingly ;  for 
when  Glenelg  went  in  a  second  time,  H.  M.  was 
exceedingly  kind  to  him,  and  said,  "He  ap- 
proved of  every  word  of  the  instructions ;"  and 
he  then  remarked  "  that  he  was  not  like  Wil- 
ham  III.,  who  often  signed  what  he  did  not  ap- 
prove. He  would  not  do  that.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  any  of  his 
subjects,  but  he  must  preserve  his  own  prerog- 
ative."' 

'H.  M.  retained  his  good  humour  at  the 
Council,  which  he  held  afterwards,  to  hear  the 
Recorder's  Report.  Chief  Justice  Denman  was 
detained  at  Guildhall,  and  kept  His  Majesty 
waiting  a  long  time.  When  he  came  the  King 
took  his  apologies  very  kindly.  He  asked  the 
Chief  Justice  when,  he  should  leave  London  for 
the  holidays,  and  where  he  lived  ;  and  invited 
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him  to  Windsor,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  him,  adding,  "  I  hope  you  won't  hang  me, 
my  Lord."  Such  was  this  kind  good  man, 
generally  most  just  and  generous,  but,  when 
irritated,  scarcely  himself.  He  was  more  sin- 
cere than  suited  his  Royal  office,  and  could  not 
conceal  his  likings  and  dislikings  from  those 
who  v^f^TQ^  most  affected  by  them.'    (Vol.  iii.  pp. 

14:C-U9.) 

The  King  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  his 
Ministers  an  extreme  alarm  at  the  danger  of 
Russian  aggression.  His  early  experience  in 
the  naval  service  gave  him  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  fleet.  And  it  is  of  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  observe  that  he  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
Militia.  The  following  enei'getic  expression 
of  his  opinions  was  delivered  at  a  Council 
held  for  the  merely  formal  purpose  qI  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Speech  to  be  delivered  from 
the  Throne : — 

'At  the  Council  next  day  occuri'ed  a  most  re- 
markable scene.  There  was  a  levee,  and  then 
came  the  Council.  When  His  Majesty  was  to 
say  "  Approved  "  to  the  reduction  of  the  militia 
staff",  he  broke  out:  —  "My  Lords,  nothing 
should  induce  me  to  assent  to  this,  but  for  two 
reasons :  one  is,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  expose 
those  Colonels  who  have  deserted  their  duty 
and  done  so  much  to  injure  this  constitutional 
force  ;  the  other  is,  that  I  am  resolved  the  sys- 
tem shall  be  put  upon  a  better  footing  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  My  Lords,  I  am  an 
old  man— ^older  than  any  of  j^our  Lordships — 
and  therefore  know  more  than  any  of  you.  In 
1756  George  IL  had,  as  I  have  now,  what  was 
called  a  Whig  Ministry  ;  that  Ministry  originat- 
ed a  Militia  Bill,  to  frame  a  constitutional  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom.  George  W.  had  not  the 
advantages  which  his  successors  possessed.  He 
opposed  the  Bill ;  and  he  was  seconded  by  cer- 
tain persons,  in  different  counties,  some  from 
one  motive,  some  from  another,  perhaps  subser- 
viency ;  but  his  Ministers  wisely  persevered, 
and  carried  their  measure  ;  since  which  time 
this  great  force  has  been  kept  up  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  shall  be,  in  spite  of  agitators  in  Ireland, 
and  agitators  in  England  ;  for,  my  Lords,  I 
dread  to  think  what  might  be  the  consequences, 
if  Russia  were  to  attack  us  unprepared.  I  say 
I  never  will  consent  to  the  destruction  of  this 
force,  and,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, whoever  may  he,  or  wJioever  are,  Minis- 
ters, I  will  have  the  Militia  restored  to  a  proper 
state.  I  say  this,  not  only  before  my  confiden- 
tial advisers,  but  before  others  [C.  Greville 
and  two  or  three  others  of  the  Household],  be- 
cause I  wish  to  have  my  sentiments  known." 

'  Such  was  the  substance,  and,  in  great  part, 
the  very  words,  of  his  Majesty's  harangue. 
We  looked  at  one  another.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  very  black,  and  very  haughty.  I  thought 
he. would  have  broken  out.'  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  104, 
165.) 

His  Majesty  did  not  let  the  subject  drop, 


and  it  gave  rise  to  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
which  has  not  before  been  made  known. 

'  Our  next  Cabinet,  a  dinner  at  P.  Thompson's, 
was  chiefly  taken  up  with  considering  a  very 
strong  letter  from  the  King  on  Russian  aggres- 
sion. H.  M.  proposed  to  call  on  Pailiamcnt  for  a 
vote  of  3,000  additional  seamen,  and  to  state 
frankly  that  the  continued  aggression  of  Russia 
justifled  this  demand.  The  letter  expressed  a 
hope  that  Lord  Durham  would  not  he  deluded  by 
the  fine  speeches  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The 
King  condemned  in  the  strongest  language  the 
Emperor's  speech  to  the  Polish  Deputation  at 
Warsaw,  which,  H.  M.  observed,  made  tlie  Vi- 
enna treaties  of  1815  nothing  better  than  waste 
paper.  The  letter  concluded  with  hoping  that 
something  might  be  said  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of 
Russian  aggression. 

'  We  discussed  the  contents  of  this  letter  at 
the  next  Cabinet,  and  at  last,  agreed  to  propose 
to  France  and  Austria  a  sort  of  defensive  alli- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  We 
had,  however,  very  little  hope  that  Austria 
would  fall  in  with  any  arrangement  that  might 
embroil  her  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  How- 
ick  dissented  from  making  any  effort  in  this  di- 
rection, and  said  it  would  lead  to  a  general  war.' 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  177.) 

The  Great  Seal  was  put  in  Commission 
on  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  office, 
for  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  formep 
Administration  had  been  the  intense  dislike 
of  the  King  to  Lord  Brougham,  which  was 
shared  to  some  extent  by  his  former  col- 
leagues. But  this  arrangement  was  temporary, 
and  the  question  soon  arose  whether  Camp- 
bell, the  Attorney-General,  Pepys,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  or  Bickersteth  should  be 
Chancellor.  Hobhouse  energetically  sup- 
ported his  old  friend  Bickersteth.  But 
Lord  Melbourne  said  he  was  too  fond  of 
theoretical  speculation  and  was  untried  in 
public  life.  It  ended  by  the  choice  of  Pe- 
pys, and  Bickersteth  had  a  peerage  and  the 
Rolls.  As  a  debater  Lord  Laugdale  brought 
no  additional  strength  to  the  Government, 
and  so  far  Lord  Melbourne  was  right ;  but 
Lord  Melbourne  said  that  he  did  not  regard 
Brougham  as  a  vcvy  formidable  opponent. 
The  Iving  observed  that  if  Ministers  had  made 
Campbell  Lord  Chancellor,  'public  opinion 
would  have  been  against  them,  and  that  no 
man  could  stand  against  public  opinion  ;'  he 
thought  highly  of  Bickersteth  on  account  of 
an  answer  he  had  made  to  one  of  Bi'ougham":; 
flighty  speeches  at  the  London  ITniversity. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Privy  Council  with  reference  to  the  charter 
of  the  London  University,  Brougham  asked 
Bickersteth,  who  was  counsel  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  against  the  charter, 
what  would  happen  if  the  new  University 
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proceeded  to  confer  degrees  without  any 
charter  at  all  ?  '  They  would  incur,'  said 
Bickersteth,  *  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  man- 
kind.' It  was  probably  to  this  ret-ort  that 
the  King  made  allusion.  In  the  end  Camp- 
bell succeeded  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  a 
better  Chancellor  than  many  of  his  rivals. 

The  difhculties  of  the  Government  arose 
quite  as  much  from  the  disaffection  of  their 
Radical  allies  as  from  the  tactics  of  their 
avowed  opponents.  Their  Church  Bills  for 
England  and  Ireland  were  assailed  with  great 
violence  by  Charles  Bailer  and  Tom  Dun- 
combe,  and  even  Hume,  and  so  precarious 
was  the  condition  of  the  Government  that 
tlieir  resignation  appeared  to'  be  a  mere 
question  of  days. 

'  Even  quiet  and  courageous  Lord  Melbourne 
began  to  give  way,  and,  at  a  Cabinet  on  Tues- 
day, August  9th,  when  we  discussed  whether 
Parliament  should  meet  in  November,  and  the 
discussion  turned  on  the  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration, our  chief  told  us  that  he  had  long 
had  doubts  whether  it  was  right  and  becoming 
to  go  on  with  the  Government  in  our  present 
condition.  There  was  an  immense  majority 
against  us  in  the  Lords,  and  the  English  con- 
stituencies, so  far  as  we  knew,  were  against  us 
— the  Court  decidedly  hostile — and  nothing  but 
an  insignificant  majority  in  the  Commons  in 
our  favour,  and,  even  there,  it  was  only  on 
doubtful  and  unpopular  questions  that  we  out- 
numbered our  opponents.  Lord  Melbourne 
said  a  man  must  have  the  patience  of  an  ass  to 
stand  against  such  odds ; .  but  he  added  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  meeting  in  November,  unless 
it  was  probable  that  the  Lords  would  give  way 
on  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  and,  for  his  part, 
he  thought  they  were  less  likely  to  concede,  if 
we  forced  a  meeting  in  November,  than  if  we 
met  at  the  usual  time.  Lord  Lansdowne  said 
to  me,  privately,  that,  if  the  Lords  carried  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  he,  for  one,  would 
resign.  He  thought  they  would  not  propose 
that  vote,  because  they  were  afraid  of  putting 
themselves  in  the  wrong.  I  dissented  from  this 
view :  but  Lord  L.  repeated  his  determination. 
Lord  Holland  also  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  going  on  much  longer  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  especially  if  we  lost  any 
more  elections  in  large  communities.'  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  269,  270.) 

And  so  ended  the  Session  of  1836. 

The  business  of  the  following  year  open- 
ed with  no  better  promise.  The  following- 
extract  is  from  Hobhouse's  diary  of  the  11th 
February : — 

'  I  heard  that  what  I  had  said  of  the  happy 
day  that  was  to  release  us  from  our  thankless 
servitude  had  given  rise  to  rumours  of  our  im- 
mediate relinquishment  of  office.  The  com- 
ment on  this  from  our  opponents  was  somewhat 
flattering ;  for  they  were  pleased  to  say  that  I 
was  honest  and  truthspeaking,  and  really  did 
wish  to  leave  office.     This  was  true,  so  far  as 


the  desire  to  leave  office  was  concerned ;  not  so 
much,  however,  from  any  dislike  of  office,  as 
because  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  retain  it 
now,  without  loss  of  character,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  influence.  If  we  were  to  go  out  on 
losing  our  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  I  thought  all 
would  be  well.  We  should  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment, not  only  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  the 
Canada  Bill,  and  the  proposals  of  our  Radical 
friends,  which  were  sure  to  damage  us,  though 
very  unjustly,  with  our  constituents.  I  was 
aware  that  this  was  only  a  party  consideration ; 
but  I  thought  that,  even  so  far  as  the  advance- 
ment of  good  principles  was  concerned,  our 
speedy  retreat  was  highly  expedient.  I  did 
not  see  how  we  could  possibly  get  over  the 
Irish  Tithe  question.  Vernon  Smith  hinted 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  resign,  if  we 
abandoned  the  Appropriation  clause.'  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  323,  324.) 

Shortlj^  afterwards  he  had  a  curious  con- 
versation with  Lord  Stanley,  with  Avhom,  in 
spite  of  strong  party  difterences,  he  had  re- 
mained personally  on  friendly  terms. 

'  He  asked  me  "  when  we  were  going  out  ?" 
I  said,  "  About  the  8th  of  April."  He  replied, 
"  No  ;  you  won  t  go  out  so  soon  as  that."  I  re- 
joined, "  You  wish  to  make  us  resign  on  the 
Church  question,  which  is  not  so  popular  as  the 
Corporation  question."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you 
own  that  the  Tithe  Bill  is  not  so  popular?" 
"To  be  sure  I  do.  But,"  I  added,  "you  shall 
not  have  your  way.  We  are  the  masters  here, 
at  least ;  and  now  let  me  ask  you,  How  will 
you  govern  Ireland  ? — are  you  prepared  for 
bloodshed  ?"  Lord  Stanley  said,  "  There 
would  be  no  such  extremities ;  bot  that,  let 
what  would  happen,  the  Church  must  be  pro- 
tected." 1  told  him  "  that  he  and  bis  party 
might  come  in ;  but  they  would  fail,  and  in- 
stead of  saving  the  Church,  would  ruin  them- 
selves." '     (Vol.  iii.  pp.  329,  330.) 

The  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill,  and  the  impossibility  of  car- 
rying the  Appropriation  clause,  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  turned  out  and  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  formed,  threatened  to 
bring  on  the  long-expected  crisis.  Hobhouso 
attended  a  Cabinet  with  his  resignation  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  was  strongly  backed  by  Lord 
Duncannon,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Spring  Rice; 
but  there  came  a  favourable  division  in  the 
Commons  and  the  ship  righted. 

An  event,  however,  Avas  now  approaching 
which  materially  altered  the  prospects  of  the 
Government,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
On  the  26th  May,  two  days  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Princess  Victoria's  eighteenth 
birthday,  it  was  first  made  known  to  Minis- 
ters that  the  King  was  seriously  ill.  He  wa.s 
present,  however,  at  a  Council  on  the  27th 
May,  but  his  weakness  and  irritability  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  became  difficult  to 
address  him  on  public  affairs.  On  the  1  6th 
June  a  Council  was  summoned  by  Queen 
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Adelaide  to  prepm-e  a  form  of  prayer  for 
His  Majesty's  recovery,  but  all  hope  was 
over;  and  early  on  the  niorninc;  of  the  20th 
June  William  IV.  expired.  The  following 
description  of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty 
to  the  throne  is  too  striking  to  be  omit- 
ted :— 

'  Poulett  Thompson  called  on  me  early  the 
next  day  (Tuesday,  20th  June),  and  told  me 
that  the  King  had  died  at  twelve  minutes  past 
two  that  morning.  lie  (Thompson)  wished  to 
know  whether  I  had  a  summons  to  attend 
the  young  Queen.  I  had  not ;  but  shortly  af- 
ter he  went  away,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  a 
messenger  left  a  summons  for  me  to  attend  a 
Council  at  Kensington  Palace  at  eleven.  Short- 
ly afterwards  a  Cabinet-box  came,  containing 
the  physicians'  bulletin  of  the  King's  death, 
and  a  summons  to  Kensington  Palace.  I  mount- 
ed my  horse,  and  rode  to  Kensington.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  Palace,  I  was  shown  into  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Music-room.  It  was  full  of 
Privy  Councillors,  standing  round  the  long  ta- 
ble, set  in  order,  as  it  seemed,  for  a  Council. 
I  had  a  few  words  with  Lords  Stanley  and  EI- 
lenborough,  also  with  Graham,  and  others  of 
that  pai'ty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  on  the  right,  near  the  head  of 
the  table.  Lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowne, 
in  full  dress,  with  Russell,  Duncannon,  Thomp- 
son, Lord  Grej^  and  others  of  our  part}',  on  the 
left,  near  the  top  of  the  table.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  (Lord  Steward),  and  one  or  two  officers 
of  the  Household,  were  behind  the  arm-chair 
at  the  top.  There  were  nearly  ninety  Privy 
Councillors  present — so  I  was  told.  After  a 
little  time.  Lord  Lansdowne,  advancing  to  the 
table,  addressed  the  Lords,  and  others  of  the 
Council,  and  informed  them  of  the  death  of 
AVilliam  IV.  ;  and  reminded  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  inform  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victo- 
ria of  that  event,  and  of  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  added  that  he,  accompanied  by 
those  who  might  choose  to  assist  him,  would 
wait  on  Her  Majesty.  Accordingly,  Lord  Lans- 
downe and  Lord  Melbourne,  then  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (now  King  of  Hanover),  then  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  together  with  the  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  withdrew  through  the  folding  doors 
behind  the  chair,  and  saw  the  Queen.  She  was 
alone ;  but  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  that,  as 
they  entered  the  apartment,  they  saw  a  lady  re- 
tiring into  the  back  apartment.  Lord  Lans- 
downe returned,  and  informed  the  Council  he 
had  seen  the  Queen,  and  informed  Her  Majesty 
of  the  death  of  King  William,  and  of  her  ac- 
cession. Not  long  afterwards  the  door  was 
thrown  open  ;  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Sussex  advanced  to  receive  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  young  creature  walked  in,  and  took  her 
scat  in  the  arm-chair.  She  was  very  plainly 
dressed  in  mourning,  a  black  scarf  round  her 
neck,  without  any  cap  or  ornament  on  her  head  ; 
but  her  hair  was  braided  tastily  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  She  inclined  herself  gracefully  on 
taking  her  seat.      The  Royal  Dukes,  the  Arch. 


bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  on  the  right  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Melbourne  were  on  her 
left.  Soon  after  she  was  seated.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne stepped  forward,  and  presented  her 
with  a  paper,  from  which  she  read  her  Declara- 
tion, she  went  through  this  difficult  task 
with  the  utmost  grace  and  propriety  ;  neither 
too  timid  nor  too  assured.  Her  voice  was  ra- 
ther subdued,  but  not  faltering,  pronouncing  all 
the  words  clearly,  and  seeming  to  feel  the  sense 
of  what  she  spoke.  Every  one  appeared  touch- 
ed with  her  manner,  particularly  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Loi-d  Melbourne.  I  saw  some 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  The  only  per- 
son who  was  rather  more  curious  than  affect- 
ed was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  looked  over  Her 
Majesty's  right  shoulder  as  she  was  reading,  as 
if  to  see  that  she  read  all  that  was  set  down 
for  her. 

'  After  reading  the  Declaration,  Her  Majesty 
took  the  usual  oath,  which  was  administered  to 
her  by  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who,  by  the  way,  let  the  Prayer-book  drop. 
The  Queen  then  subscribed  the  oath,  and  a  du- 
plicate of  it  for  Scotland.  She  was  designated, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  oath,  "  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria," but  she  signed  herself  "  Victokia  R." 
Her  handwriting  was  good.  Several  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  to 
the  table  to  look  at  the  signature,  as  if  to  dis- 
cover what  her  accomplishments  in  that  depart- 
ment were.  Some  formal  Orders  in  Council 
were  made,  and  proclamations  signed  by  the 
Queen,  who  addressed  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Melbourne,  with  smiles,  several  times,  andwitli 
much  cordiality.  The  iiext  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  swearing  in  the  new  Privy  Council. 
A  cushion  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen's  chair,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Sussex  first  took  the  oath.  They  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  ;  she  saluted  them  affec- 
tionately on  the  cheek.  She  had  kissed  them 
before,  in  the  inner  apartment,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe told  me.  The  Archbishops  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  then  sworn ;  and  after- 
wards Lords  Lansdowne  and  Melbourne,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  some  twenty  together. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  noise 
whilst  this  was  going  on.  P.  Thompson,  Lord 
Howick,  and  myself,  with  some  ten  or  twelve 
others,  were  then  sworn  together.  The  swear- 
ing in  the  Privy  Councillors  lasted  half  an 
hour  at  least.  Some  of  us  then  sat  down  at  the 
Council-table;  and  the  Queen  then  said,  "I 
name  and  appoint  Henry  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe, Lord  President  of  my  most  honourable 
Privy  Council ;"  after  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
read  several  Orders  in  Council.  One  of  them 
was  for  delivering  over  the  body  of  the  late 
King  to  the  Lord  Earl  Marshal,  for  embalmment ; 
another,  for  directing  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ordnance,  to  fire  the  Park  guns,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  fire  the  Tower  guns, 
on  the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty's  accession. 
During  this  time  the  doors  of  the  room  were 
opened  frequently,  and  many  persons  admitted 
to  see  the  young  Queen,  who  continued  sitting 
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quietly  at  the  head  of  the  talde ;  giving  her  ap- 
proval in  the  usual  form  to  ,-cveral  Orders  in 
Council. 

'  I  went  then  into  the  antechamber,  and  sign- 
ed the  proclamation  declaring  Victoria  Queen. 
A  crowd  was  assembled  round  the  table.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  several  Aldermen 
and  others,  were  present ;  amongst  them  my 
friend  Inglis.  They  signed  the  Proclamation, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  Privy  Councillors, 
to  give  an  appearance  of  election  to  the  sove- 
reignty ;  at  least,  that  was  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  part  of  the  ceremony.*  I  went  from 
Kensington  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
took  the  oaths  required. 

'  I  then  went,  at  two  o'clock,  to  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  William  IV.,  assembled  in  Down- 
ing Street ;  all  were  present  except  Lord  Hol- 
land. I  then  learned  that  Lord  Melbourne  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  Queen  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  -viTittcn 
the  Declaration  which  Her  Majesty  had  read, 
on  taking  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Council- 
table.  Only  one  word  had  been  altered  in  that 
Declaration ;  it  was  the  epithet  immediately 
preceding  "  reliance,"  which  was  altered  into 
"fikm  reliance,"  by  Palmerston.  Russell  told 
me  he  thought  the  alteration  had  not  been  an 
improvement;  and  Lord  John  added,  "but  Mel- 
bourne always  gives  up  his  opinion  in  these 
matters,  and,  when  he  asks  advice,  takes  it." 

'Lord  Melbourne  now  communicated  to  us 
the  Queen's  pleasure  that  she  desired  no 
change  should  take  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Melbourne  mentioned  that  the  Queen  had  re- 
marked to  him  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  not 
at  our  first  meeting.  He  was  not ;  for  he  had 
not  received  any  summons  until  one  o'clock. 
We  did  not  transact  any  business,  except  mak- 
ing some  arrangements  for  proclaiming  the 
Queen  the  next  day.  Russell  appeared  to  me 
much  affected  by  the  death  of  King  William, 
and  T  thought  there  was  more  gloom  on  the 
faces  of  all  than  might  have  been  expected,  not 
only  amongst  ourselves,  but  generally. 

'The  proclamation  of  the  Queen's  accession 
took  place  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Her  Majesty 
was  presented  to  the  people  at  the  window 
facing  Marlborough  House.  Lords  Melbourne, 
and  Lansdowne,  and  Duncannon,  with  Spring 
Rice,  in  court  dresses,  were  at  her  side,  with 
certain  great  Officers  of  State  behind  her.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  near  her,  on  her  right. 
.The  crowd  was  very  great,  but  composed  of 
decently  dressed  people,  and  gave  Her  Majesty 
a  warm  reception.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  un- 
wise enough  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
and  act  as  a  sort  of  fugleman  to  the  multitude, 
and  regulate  their  acclamations. 

'  I  went  to  St.  James's  Palace  at  twelve  o'clock 


*  This  is  a  carious  mistake.  The  document 
signed  by  Her  Majesty  on  her  accession  is  the 
Declaration  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  this  instrument  was 
also  signed  by  all  the  Privy  Councillors  present. 
It  is  kept  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council.  No 
proclamation  is  ever  signed  by  Ministers.  The 
nntion  of  '  an  appearance  of  election  to  the  sove- 
reignty •  is  an  absurd  misconception. 


and  found  the  Queen  holding  a  Council  in  the 
Throne-room.  She  was  seated  in  a  chair  of 
state  at  the  head  of  the  long  table  below  the 
throne  ;  she  was  dressed  much  as  she  had  been 
the  day  before,  except  that  she  wore  a  black 
straw  hat  and  feathers.  The  Archbishops 
were  seated  at  the  table,  and  two  or  three 
others  not  belonging  to  the  Cabinet.  Spring 
Rice  and  others,  who  had  not  been  sworn  in 
the  day  before,  were  now  sworn,  and  kissed 
hands.  Several  Orders  in  Council  -vVere  then 
read,  and  the  Queen  gave  the  usual  approval, 
with  her  soft  voice,  and  her  pleasing  smile. 
Her  Majesty  then  rose,  and  retired  into  the 
Royal  closet.  Loi-d  Melbourne,  and  one  or 
two  others,  were  then  called  into  the  closet, 
and  received  by  Her  Majesty  alone.  Lord 
Lansdowne  told  me  that  the  Queen  had  re- 
marked to  him,  she  knew  she  ought  to  receive 
her  Ministers  unaccompanied  by  any  lady. 

'  I  shall  go  back  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall 
venture  to  copy  verbatim  an  extract  from  my 
Diary  for  the  day  of  the  accession : — 

'  "It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
Queen's  demeanour  and  conduct  during  the 
whole  ceremony.  They  deserve  all  that  has 
been  said  of  them  by  all  parties,  and  must 
have  been  the  offspring,  not  of  art,  nor  of  edu- 
cation, but  of  a  noble  nature,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  well-turned  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel." '  (Vol.  iii.  pp. 
384-390.) 

We  trust  that  we  may,  without  indiscre- 
tion, add  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  account  of 
liis  first  interview,  as  Minister  for  India, 
with  the  Sovereign  of  that  great  Empire, 
which  took  place  almost  three  weeks  later. 

'  After  the  Council,  Lord  Melbourne  told  me 
that  the  Queen  had  inquired  after  me,  remark- 
ing that  she  had  not  yet  seen  me.  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  send  H.  M.  my  last 
private  letters  from  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord 
Elphinstone.  Immediately  afterwards  I  had  a 
note  from  Her  Majesty,  appointing  me  to  come 
to  her  next  day,  at  a  little  past  eleven,  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  Queen  removed  from 
Kensington  to  Buckingham  Palace  on  Thurs- 
day, July  18th. 

'I  obeyed  Her  Majesty's  commands,  and 
went  to  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. The  apartments  were  in  great  dis- 
order ;  housemaids  were  on  their  knees  scrub- 
bing the  floors,  and  servants  laying  down  car- 
pets. After  waiting  a  little  time  with  a  page, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Queen  walked  in, 
smiling  and  curtsying.  She  placed  herself  on 
a  sofa,  on  one  side  of  a  small  table,  and  desired 
me  to  take  a  chair  opposite  to  her.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  read  Lord  Elphinstone's  letter, 
but  had  not  had  time  to  read  Lord  Auckland's. 
She  added  that  Lord  Elphinstone's  was  an  in- 
teresting letter,  and  that  he  was  very  young 
for  so  important  a  command.  I  smiled,  and 
observed  that  "  youth  was  no  disqualification 
for  empire,"  at  which  H.  M.  laughed,'  and  look- 
ed pleased.  She  remarked  upon  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  regimental  bands  to  attend  the  Hindoo  cere- 
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monies.  She  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it 
imprudent,  and  that  the,  zeal  of  some  persons 
to  propagate  Christianity  often  defeated  its 
own  object.  I  observed  that  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  was  what  was  called  a  "  serious " 
man.  "Yes,"  replied  H.  M.,  "and  his  wife 
too,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
is  serious  also."  She  told  me  she  approved  of 
Lord  Elphinstone's  caution  in  that  respect,  and 
desired  me  to  tell  him  so ;  and  she  graciously 
acceded  to  my  request  to  convey  her  thanks, 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  to  Lord  Auck- 
land for  his  general  conduct. 

'I  asked  II.  M.  if  she  had  read  Burnes's 
"Travels."  She  rephed  she  had  not,  but  she 
had  seen  and  spoken  to  him,  and  would  read 
his  book.  After  a  little  more  conversation,  I 
requested  H.  M.'s  permission  to  communicate 
with  her  on  Indian  affairs,  and  to  send  her  any 
news  with  which  I  thought  she  would  be  in- 
terested or  ought  to  be  acquainted.  To  this 
she  assented  very  graciously,  and  I  rose,  and 
withdrew.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  received  a  most  pleasing  impression  from  her 
manner  and  her  remarks,  as  being  superior  to 
her  age,  and  even  to  her  station ;  at  least  such 
Royalties  as  I  have  seen.  I  heard  afterwards 
from  Colonel  Cavendish,  that  Her  Majesty  had 
told  Madame  Lezhen,  her  late  governess,  that 
she  had  had  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
conversation  with  me.  I  cannot  say  I  gave 
her  much  instruction.  My  principal  informa- 
tion related  to  the  three  functionaries  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Presidencies ;  with  each  of 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  entitled  to 
speak  of  him.'     (Vol.  iii.  pp.  402-404.)     • 

The  following  scene  at  the  new  Court  is 
characteristic  and  amusing  : — 

'  The  dinner  at  the  Castle  this  day  passed  off 
agreeably,  and,  when  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
Queen  sat  down  to  chess  with  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians.  H.  M.  had  never  played  before ; 
Lord  Melbourne  told  her  how  to  move,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  also  assisted  her.  I  looked 
on  for  some  time,  without  taking  part  in  the 
game,  and  I  might  as  well  have  abstained  alto- 
gether; for  when  Melbourne  and  Palmerston 
gave  up  advising  Her  Majesty,  in  order  that  I 
might  succeed  to  them,  I  did  not  succeed  bet- 
ter than  my  colleagues.  I  was  very  near  win- 
ning the  game,  when  I  lost  it  by  an  oversight, 
and  by  being  very  often  asked  by  Her  Majesty, 
"  What  must  I  do  ? "  There  was  also  some 
little  confusion  created  by  the  two  queens  on 
the  board  and  the  two  Queens  at  the  table. 
Her  Majesty  was  not  so  discouraged  by  her  de- 
feat as  to  prevent  her  playhig  again  the  evening 
after  this.  Who  played  for  the  Queen  I  do 
not  know ;  but  H.  M.  ran  up  to  me  laughing, 
and  saying  she  had  won.  She  asked  me  how  she 
came  to  lose  yesterday.  I  replied,  "Because 
your  Majesty  had  such  bad  advisers;"  on 
which  she  laughed  heartily,  and  so  did  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who,  by  the  way,  spoke 
English  well.'     (Vol.  iii,  pp.  424,  425./ 

^  The  nation  shared  the  cheerful  and  auspi- 
cious influence  of  the  new  reiffn.     The  de- 


mise of  the  Crown  gave  rise  of  course  to  an 
early  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration soon  found  itself  strengthened 
not  only  by  tlie  entire  confidence  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  also  by  a  House  of  Conunons 
elected  i;nder  circumstances  widely  differing 
from  those  which  liad  called  into  being 
the  preceding  Parliament.  The  dissolution 
and  election  of  1835  were  a  premature  trial 
of  strengtli  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  led  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  recover  the  power  they 
had  lost,  and  the  result  was  a  House  in 
which  the  Opposition  could  at  least  hold 
Ministers  in  continual  check.  The  elec- 
tion of  1837  was  governed  by  different  feel- 
ings, and  the  Cabinet  which  seemed  so  near 
destruction  in  the  first  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, was  destined  to  retain  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs  for  a  further  period  of  four 
years. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  o^\ti  times 
and  have,  to  deal  with  the  advisers  and 
measures  of  Her  present  Majesty,  our  task 
becomes  more  delicate,  and  <)ur  limits  warn 
us  that  we  have  perhaps  already  taxed  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  We  therefore  pass 
over  the  discussions  and  debates  caused  by 
the  Canadian  Rebellion,  and  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham's mission  to  that  province.  Never  was 
greater  acrimony  shown  in  Parliament  than 
on  that  occasion — never  was  a  Government 
placed  in  a  more  difficult  position  than  Lord 
Melbourne  was  by  the  intemperate  and  over- 
bearing policy  of  Lord  Durham.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  who  knew  Lord  Durham 
well,  having  seen  him  as  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  said,  '  If  one  of  my  officers  had 
behaved  as  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been 
tried  for  his  life  on  his  return.'  And  Lord 
Wellesley  said  to  Hobhouse,  alluding  to  the 
time  when  he  had  been  reprimanded  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  '  My  answer  was  the  con- 
quest of  the'  Mahrattas.  I  did  not  become 
sulky  and  run  home.' 

It  was  in  June,  1838,  tiiat  the  Cabinet 
first  received  notice  from  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes,  our  agent  at  Caubul,  that  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  had  recently  despatched  a 
Russian  agent  with  a  letter  to  Dost  Moha- 
med.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  intrigues  in  Central  Asia  which 
eventually  led  to  the  Afghan  War,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  transactions  in  which 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  officially  engaged. 
The  British  Government  resolved  to  clieck 
the  intervention  of  Persia,  instigated  by 
Russia,  by  sending  an  expedition  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  the  Island  of  Karrak  war 
soon  afterwards  occupied  and  held  by  ous 
troops,  and  Lord  Auckland  ordered  move- 
ments of  troops  on  the  North-Westem 
frontier.     Sir  John  Hobhouse  strongly  sup- 
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ported  his  policy  against  the  remonstrances 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  consulted 
the  most  eminent  of  Indian  statesmen  on  the 
matter. 

'Before  leaving  London  I  wished  much  to 
know  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. I  called  on  him,  and  we  had  a  long  talk 
together.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  Auckland  had  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  his  movements  on' the  North-West 
frontier.  He  listened  patiently  to  my  state- 
ments, and  at  last  told  me  that  I  had  made  out 
a  complete  case  for  our  interference  in  AfFghan 
affairs.  I  told  him  of  our  treaty  with  Runjeet 
Singh  and  Shah  Soojah.  He  remarked  that, 
whether  the  siege  of  Herat  was  raised  or  not, 
we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  replace  Shah 
Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Caubul.  He  himself, 
when  Governor-General,  had  always  adhered 
to  his  treaties,  and  when  Lord  Cornwallis  ar- 
rived, and  broke  one  or  two  of  them,  he  was  in 
his  dotage. 

'  I  told  him  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ex- 
pressed great  reluctance  to  our  going  to  war 
beyond  the  Indus.  Lord  Wellesley  said  no 
man  was  more  averse  to  war  than  his  brother 
Arthur,  and  he  added  the  same  of  himself.  He 
strongly  advised  an  augmentation  of  our  army 
in  India.  I  told  him  it  was  done.'  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  232.) 

No  doubt  at  that  time  a  clandestine  war- 
fare (if  that  term  can  be  used)  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  We  remember 
to  have  heard  Sir  John  Hobhouse  say  in 
those  days  that  England  was  about  to 
measure  her  strength  with  Russia,  and  that 
the  field  of  operations  would  be  in  Central 
Asia.  The  person  to  whom  this  remark  was 
addressed  replied,  '  If  that  be  the  case, 
should  we  not  rather  try  our  strength  on 
Cronstadt?'  But  no  "doubt  serious  alarm 
existed,  and  not  without  reason. 

'  When  I  came  to  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday, 
March  2nd,  Lord  Palrfierston  said,  "  Here,  see 
what  they  are  praparing  to  do  with  you  and 
your  dominions  ;"  and  Lord  Lansdowne  handed 
to  me  a  letter,  dated  the  same  morning,  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Melbourne. 
Tlie  letter  began  by  saying  that  "  he  had  so 
often  communicated  with  Lord  M.  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Queen's  service,  he  should 
not  offer  any  apology  for  writing  to  Lord  M. 
now.  The  news  had  come  to  him  in  a  singular 
way ;  but  all  sorts  of  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  The 
son  of  a  Hampshire  gentleman,  who  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  a 
brother  who  had  arrived  in  England,  and  had 
told  his  father  that  his  brother,  the  aide-de- 
camp, had  seen  on  the  desk  of  the  Emperor  a 
proposal,  bearing  on  it  the  words,  '  Approved 
by  the  Emperor.'  The  proposal  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  War  Minister  ;  had  been  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  and,  by 
him,  laid  before  the  Emperor."     The  proposal 


was  enclosed  in  the  Duke's  letter,  and  was  to 
this  effect: — "Twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  and  several  transports,  with 
thirty  thousand  troops  on  board,  were  to  sail  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  seize  upon  the  capitals  of 
the  three  Presidencies."  The  Duke  added, 
"  that  this  intelligence  was  not  to  be  altogether 
despised.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  invasion 
would  be  attempted  ;  but  that  something  might 
be  undertaken  if  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  East. 
It  might  take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  more 
probably  it  would  go  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  into  the  Dardanelles,  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi."  The  Duke 
thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  stop  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Channel.  His  note  was  short, 
but  quite  in  his  own  earnest  style,  and  Avorth 
pages  of  ordinary  correspondence.'  (Vol.  iv. 
pp.  269,  270.) 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  was  then  Russian 
Envoy  in  London,  continued  to  give  the 
most  pacific  assurances,  and  in  fact  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  soon  afterwards 
disavowed  its  agents,  one  of  whom  destroyed 
himself.  Before  he  expired  he  left  on  his 
table  a  note  addressed  to  one  of  the  Czar's 
principal  advisers,  in  these  words :  '  Come 
and  contemplate  your  work!'  There  were 
others,  however,  who  said  that  he  was  still 
living  in  some  part  of  that  gigantic  empire. 
The  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Shah 
Soojah  to  the  throne  of  Caubul  was  no  doubt 
a  mistake.  We  had  much  better  have 
treated  with  Dost  Mohamed,  as  we  did  in 
the  end.  But  the  Russian  intrigues  In  Cen- 
tral Asia  were  effectively  checked,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  difficulties  our  North- 
western frontier  was  better  protected  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Levant  was  not 
less  critical,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  one  year  before  the  active 
intervention  in  Syria  was  resolved  upon. 
Lord  Palraerston  brought  the  subject  before 
his  colleagues. 

'At  the  Cabinet  on  June  15th,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  proposed  that  the  French  and  English 
fleets  should  sail  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  that 
joint  instructions  should  be  given  to  them  to  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  or  arrest  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians  ;  that,  if 
the  Turks  would  not  listen  to  us,  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  the  Ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
Sultan  to  come  to  terms  ;  that,  if  Mahomet  Ali 
would  not  listen  to  us,  Alexandria  and  the 
Pasha's  fleet  might  be  blockaded.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  further  proposed  that  the  four  great 
Powers  should  insist  on  the  evacuation  of 
Syria  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  that,  as  a 
reward  for  that  concession,  the  Pashalik  of 
Egypt  should  be  decLared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Mahomet  Ali.  Lord  Palmerston 
urged  that  this  arrangement  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Sultan  ;  and,  if  all  the  great  Powers 
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united  to  procure  it,  Mahomet  AH  would  be 
forced  to  comply.  Austria  would  consent ; 
France  might  be  brought  to  consent,  in  order 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia ;  and  Russia  her- 
self could  hardly  refuse  to  countenance  a 
scheme  so  much  in  accordance  with  her  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  the  Sultan.  Neverthe- 
less, Russia  would  not  abandon  her  right  to 
independent  action,  secured  to  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi ;  and,  if  any  Chris- 
tian Power  was  to  be  called  in  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Sultan,  she  (Russia)  would  take  care 
to  be  that  Power.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
send  Austrian  troops  to  Syria,  but  Russia 
would  not  listen-to  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  on  this  important  subject,  and  I  did  my 
utmost  to  second  Lord  Palraerston's  views  ;  in- 
deed, I  proposed  to  seize  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
and  send  it  to  Malta,  to  be  kept  in  deposit,  in 
case  Mahomet  Ali  resisted  the  combined 
Powers.  This  suggestion  was  opposed  as  too 
nearly  resembling  the  Indian  practice  ;  but  I 
persevered  in  defending  it,  as  the  safest  and 
easiest  way  of  accomplishing  our  object,  and  I 
added  that  the  continued  encroachments  of 
Mahomet  Ali  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
rendered  a  collision  between  him  and  ourselves 
almost  inevitable,  unless,  indeed,  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  to  allow  him  to  become  master  of 
Bussorah,  and  perhaps  of  Baghdad.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  Palmerston  should  make 
the  above  proposal  to  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia ;  and  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  our  Ad- 
miral in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  in  readiness 
to  sail,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet,  to 
the  coast  of  Syria.'     (Vol.  iii.  pp.  375,  376.) 

Although  the  measures  eventually  adopted 
were  taken  in  1840  at  the  suggestion  of 
Baron  Brunnow,  who  had  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose,  and  were  vehemently 
resented  by  France  on  the  ground  of  their 
Russian  character,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Palraerston's  pohcy  was  dictated  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  counteract  Russian  influence. 
The  following  passage  is  very  remarkable  : — 

'  Lord  Palmerston  confessed  that  recent 
events  seemed  to  have  been  all  contrived  by 
Russia,  so  completely  did  they  promote  all  her 
views  of  aggrandisement,  and  even  made  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  at  no  distant 
period  inevitable.  At  the  same  time  Palmer- 
ston added  that  if  France  stood  to  her  engage- 
ments with  us,  he  had  hopes  of  putting  off  that 
catastrophe  for  some  time.  In  regard  to  Aus- 
tria, Palmerston  added.  Prince  Metternich  had 
repeatedly  said,  "  If  you  will  manage  France,  I 
will  manage  Russia."  This  was  well  to  say  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  tune,  Russia  intrigued  against 
us  in  every  direction,  and,  if  foiled  in  one 
quarter,  succeeded  in  another.  We  had  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.,  an  agent  of  ours  in  America, 
stating  that  the  Russian  consul  was  employed 
in  getting  together  a  force  to  invade  Canada ! 
1  asked  Lord  Palmerston  whether  he  believed 
this.  lie  said,  "he  did,  and  that  no  immorality 
was  too  bad  for  the  Russian  Cabinet." '  (Vol. 
iv.  pp.  417,  418.) 


Yet  within  twelve  months  he  was  supposed 
to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  that  Cabi- 
net and  in  opposition  to  France. 

As  early  as  1838,  it  appears  from  Lord 
Palnierston's  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  which  is  now  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  life  of  that  statesman  (p.  281), 
that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  only 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  which  placed  Turkey  in  strict  de- 
pendence on  Russia,  was  '  to  merge  it  in  some 
general  compact  of  the  same  nature.'  Tliis 
is  what  was  accomplished  by  the  Convention 
and  operations  of  1840,  and  this  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  British  policy  in 
the  East.  Lord  Palmerstou's  first  intention 
was  to  act  in  strict  conjunction  with  France, 
if  France  would  act  with  him.  On  the  19th 
July,  1839,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville: — 
'  Soult  is  a  jewel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfa-ctory  than  his  course  with  regard  to 
us,  and  the  union  of  France  and  England 
upon  these  Turkish  matters  will  embolden 
Metternich  and  save  Europe.'  Unfortunate- 
ly the  subsequent  hesitation  of  the  French 
Government  gave  a  totally  different  character 
to  the  aftair,  and  Lord  Palmerston  carried 
his  point,  not  with  the  aid  of  France,  but  in 
opposition  to  her. 

It  was  in  September  1839  that  the  propo- 
sals of  Russia,  transmitted  through  Baron 
Brunnow,  to  take  vigorous  measures  against 
Mahomet  Ali,  and  to  leave  the  defence  of 
the  Bosphorus.to  the  Russian  fleet,  were  first 
brought  before  the  Isritish  Cabinet.  Lord 
Palmerston  strongly  supported  these  propo- 
sals, and  intimated  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  French  alHance, 
and  was  prepared  to  act  without  France,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Russia.  The  change,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  date  of  the  last  ex- 
tract, was  a  sudden  one.  Hobhouse  energe- 
tically supported  the  views  of  Lord  Palmer- 
stq^  throughout  these  transactions  ;  and  there 
was  this  to  be  said  for  them,  that  if  we  held 
back  out  of  deference  to  France,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  was  prepared  to  act  without  the 
concurrence  of  either  Power.  Hobhouse 
himself  maintained  that  the  real  way  to  pre- 
vent Ibrahim  Pasha  from  marching  to  Con- 
stantinople was  to  attack  Alexandria.  But 
'  this  advice  was  reckoned  too  bold  by  every- 
body except  Palmerston.'' 

The  difficulty  was  however  staved  oft'  for 
some  months,  and  it  was  not  until  June  1840 
that  Lord  Palmerston  informed  his  colleagues 
that  '  the  Turco-Egyptian  question  had  ar- 
rived at  a  point  that  required  immediate  de- 
cision.' There  was  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Ministry  on  the  subject  of 
acting  without  France.     Lord  IloUand  pro- 
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tested  most  strenuously  aa^ainst  it,  especially 
after  a  memorandum  had  been  read  detailing 
the  measures  to.  be  taken,  which  memoran- 
dum was  from  Baron  Brunnow's  pen  ;  Lord 
Clarendon  agreed  with  Lord  Holland.  But 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  the  Convention 
was  signed.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on 
its  rapid  and  brilliant  success.  The  boasted 
military  power  of  Mahomet  Ali  and  his  son 
collapsed  in  a  few  weeks,  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
was  taken  after  a  short  bombardment  and 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine.  And  before 
November,  the  cause  which  had  brought 
France  to  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Europe 
had  ceased  to  exist.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  French  alliance  with  this  country,  as  far 
at  least  as  Lord  Palmerston  was  concerned 
in  it,  had  received  a  fatal  blow ;  the  tempo- 
rary alliance  of  England  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  a  strange  inconsistency,  and 
the  precarious  throne  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  entirely 
recovered.  These  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr. 
EUice,  and  many  others  to  think  that  no 
amount  of  success  in  the  East  in  conjunction 
with  Russia  was  worth  what  it  cost  to  the 
Western  alliance. 

To  render  this  inconsistency  still  more 
striking  Russia  was  at  this  very  time  in- 
triguing in  Central  Asia,  instigating  the  Shah 
of  Persia  to  attack  Herat,  pursuing  her  own 
expeditions  to  Khiva,  and  adopting  a  policy 
which  had  led  us  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1840, 
Baron  Bi-unnow  told  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
that  '  the  Cossack  and  the  Sepoy  might  meet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.'  To  which  the 
British  Minister  replied  that  '  nothing  was 
more  likely,  and  that  if  Lord  Auckland  had 
an}"^  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Khans  of 
Khoolum  and  Koondooz  and  the  King  of 
Bokhara  would  be  hostile,  he  would  inevit- 
ably send  a  force  across  the  Hindoo  Coosh." 
The  Baron  was  startled  at  this,  and  said  it 
was  a  mucli  more  important  circumstance 
than  the  Turco-Egyptian  question.  This 
very  sharp  style  of  diplomatic  conversation 
was  going  on  between  the  two  Governments 
with  reference  to  Asia  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Turco-Egyptian  Convention  of  the  15th 
of  July  was  concluded.  The  successful  ad- 
vance into  Afghanistan  took  place  while 
Hobhouse  was  at  the  Indian  Board.  The 
subsequent  reverses  were  borne  and  retrieved 
by  his  successors. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Cabinet  would  not  long  retain 
office  : — 

'  The  next  day  I  dined  at  Lord  John  Russell's ; 
it  was  a  Cabinet  dinner,  and  our  principal  talk 
was  of  our  tottering  condition.     After  Cabinet 


business,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Duncannon, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  myself,  stayed  with 
Russell,  to  talk  over  our  election  prospects  and 
the  probability  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  consenting 
to  some  party  motion,  in  order  to  turn  us  out, 
Russell  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  Peel  was 
disinclined  to  this,  but  would  be  driven  to  it 
before  long.  Melbourne  agreed  with  him,  and 
told  us  the  common  rumour  was  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  been  trying  to  induce  Peel 
to  take  that  step,  but  that  Peel  was  unwilling, 
and  recommended  his  friends  to  wait  until  we 
had  decidedly  lost  our  small  majority.  Some 
people  aflBrmed  that  we  had  lost  it  already ; 
but  our  Stanley  told  me  that  we  were  still  nine 
or  ten  ahead  of  our  opponents.'  (Vol.  v.  p.  242.) 

Undismayed,  however,  by  their  own  Par- 
liamentary weakness,  by  the  menacing  aspect 
of  foreign  aftairs,  by  the  prospect  of  hostili- 
ties in  China  consequent  on  the  Elliot  Con- 
vention, and  by  actual  warfare  beyond  the 
Indus,  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
took  the  strong  resolution  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Budget  based  on  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  attack  the 
critical  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  pro- 
posing a  fixed  duty  in  place  of  the  sliding 
scale.  These  measures  did  not  save  the 
Cabinet,  but  they  shaped  the  future  policy 
of  the  country  ;  and  although  rejected  at 
the  moment,  they  triumphed  at  no  distant 
period,  even  over  the  pledges  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  main  question  for  Ministers  at  that 
time  Avas  whether,  having  presented  these 
important  measures  to  Parliament  with  a 
certainty  that  they  could  not  carry  ihem  in 
the  existing  House  of  Commons,  they  ought 
or  ought  not  to  dissolve  it.  Macaulay  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed  to  dissolution,  but 
he  was  weary  of  office,  and  even  of  his  seat. 
Lord  Morpeth  was  against  it.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  rather  against  it ;  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  undecided ;  Labou- 
chere.  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Hobhouse  in  favour  of  it.  So  was  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Melbourne  muttered  that 
'he  did  not  like  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
take  a  course  in  opposition  to  Lords  and 
Commons,  unless  he  was  sure  of  a  fair 
majority  in  the  next  Parliament'  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  '  important  measures 
having  been  proposed,  it  was  just  and  right 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies 
upon  them.'  In  May  the  final  decision  was 
taken. 

'At  last.  Lord  Melbourne,  saying  "we  were 
as  fit  to  decide  on  the  question  as  we  ever 
should  be,"  took  a  pen  in  hand,  and  asked  our 
opinions  seriatim, : — First,  Baring,  who  said 
" dissolve  ;"  then  Hobhouse,  "dissolve."  Lord 
Normanby  said  he  should  not  oppose  the 
general  sense  of  his  colleagues,  but  had  given 
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his  opinion  "merely  to  express  his  dissent  and 
dislike  of  dissolution."  The  Lord  Chancellor 
spoke  shortly,  but  very  stronp^ly,  in  favour  of 
dissolution,  and  said  that,  "  if  he  had  been  at 
the  Cabinet  which  agreed  to  the  Budget,  he 
would  never  have  been  a  party  to  the  proposed 
measures,  unless  he  had  been  assured  that,  in 
case  Parliament  refused  to  adopt  them,  an 
appeal  would  be  made  to  the  constituencies." 
Lord  John  Russell  spoke  shortly,  but  very 
decidedly,  in  favour  of  dissolution ;  saying 
that  "  it  had  been  called  a  leap  in  the  dark  ; 
now  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  take  that  leap." 
Lord  Morpeth  said  that  he  was  a  very  impar- 
tial adviser,  for  he  had  been  much  against  dis- 
solution; but  the  accounts  he  had  received, 
both  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  we  should  bo  justified  in 
making  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Labouchere 
said  that,  "  on  the  whole,  he  was  for  dissolu- 
tion." Lord  Minto  gave  a  hesitating  consent 
for  dissolution.  Palmerston  made  a  short  but 
decided  speech  in  favour  of  it.  Clarendon  said 
that  "  we  should  betray  our  party,  desert  our 
principles,  and  disappoint  the  country,  if  we 
did  not  dissolve."  Macaulay  confessed  that 
he  was  a  convert,  and  should  vote  for  dissolu- 
tion. Lord  Duncannon  said  "  dissolve."  Lord 
Lansdowne  said  "  we  were  clearly  not  doing 
anything  unconstitutional  in  advising  a  disso- 
lution." He  confessed  that,  at  first,  "  he  saw 
clearly  that  we  should  not  gain  by  it ;  but  tliat 
now  he  began  to  doubt  as  to  the  result,  that 
was  something  ;  he  should  therefore,  although 
with  much  dislike  of  it,  vote  for  dissolution." 
Our  master,  the  Prime  Minister,  now  delivered 
his  sentiments.  He  spoke  slowly,  and  with 
great  earnestness.  The  substance  of  what  he 
said  was  that  "he  had,  from  the  first,  express- 
ed his  strong  disinclination  to  dissolve.  He 
disliked  an  appeal  to  the  people  when  their 
passions  were  raised  on  any  subject ;  but 
more  especially  on  such  a  subject  as  food.  He 
added,  that  no  terms  could  express  his  horror, 
his  detestation,  his  absolute  loathing,  of  the 
attempt  to  enlist  religious  feelings  against  the 
Corn-laws.  He  thought  these  laws  ought  to  be 
altered ;  but  deliberately,  and  not  under  excite- 
ment. He  added  that  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  the  appeal  would  not  turn  out  favourably 
for  us.  Nevertheless,  finding  that  the  party 
wished  for  a  dissolution,  and  that  the  majority  j 
of  his  colleagues  wished  for  it,  he  should  not 
oppose  his  opinions  to  theirs,  and  would  advise 
the  Queen  accordingly."  He  said  this  with 
much,  and  serious,  expression  of  feeling,  and 
almost  in  tears.'     (Vol.  v.  pp.  293,  294.) 

Before,  however,  the  resohition  on  the 
sugar  duties  could  be  put  to  the  House,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  notice  of  a  direct  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  which 
■vvas  carried  on  the  5th  of  June  by  one  vote 
— 312  to  311,  This  virtually  ended  the 
contest,  and,  for  the  time,  the  official  life  of 
Sir  Jolin  Ilobhouse  ;  for  although  a  dissolu- 
tion followed,  the  Administration  was  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  in   the  new  Parlia- 


ment they  found  themselves  in  a  minonty 
of  ninety,  and  '  this  long  agony  ended  at  last,' 
We  liuist  here  take  our  leave  of  these  in- 
teresting volumes;  for  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Lord  ]>roughton  liad  not  carried  on 
his  reminiscences  beyond  1842,  and  this  is 
the  appropriate  termination  of  them.  lie 
lived,  indeed,  to  enjoy  an  active,  social,  and 
honoured  life  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  temiination  of  the  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration. He  returned  to  his  former 
office  at  the  India  Board  under  Lord  John  ' 
Russell,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  post 
from  July  1846  to  February  1852 — a  further 
term  of  office  of  nearly  six  years.  In  1851 
he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Broughton  de  Gyttbrd,  and  his  life 
was  prolonged  in  a  good  old  age,  to  the  3rd 
of  June  1869,  when  he  died.  Time  had 
somewhat  mellowed  the  political  opinions  of 
the  Westminster  Reformer  of  1818  ;  and  it 
was  observed  by  his  colleagiies  on  their  re- 
turn to  office  in  1846,  that  he  had  become 
one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  was,  for  example,  the  last  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
o-ation  Laws.  But  time  and  age  never 
eft'aced  the  strong  lines  of  his  character — 
his  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  his  untiinch- 
ing  courage  in  action,  his  keen  relish  for  wit, 
and  his  vigour  of  language.  Amongst  a 
generation  of  statesmen,  he  held  his  place 
with  spirit  and  consistency ;  and  though  he 
laid  no  claim  to  talents  of  the  first  order 
either  in  oratory  or  administrative  ability,  he 
was  certainly  inferior  to  none  of  his  col- 
leagues in  patriotism,  in  firmness,  and  in  a 
genuine  love  of  freedom. 
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5.  Micro-Photography.  By  T.  HiGGiN3,Esq. 

Liverpool. 

Any  real  scientific  discovery,  however  bar- 
ren in  practical  bearing  it  may  appear  at  the 
moment,  is  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  lead 
to  many  other  inventions,  and  to  set  in 
motion  other  appliances,  which  heretofore 
only  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  new  influ- 
ence. The  machinery,  so  to  speak,  rests  idle 
for  the  want  of  some  cog  or  spring  to  com- 
•plete  its  action.  Among  the  more  recent 
examples  of  a  latent  want,  the  supply  of 
which  has  given  a  start  to  many  a  new  art, 
and  has  revolutionised  others,  may  be  con- 
sidered Photography.  The  instantaneous 
draughtsman,  ever  ready,  working  with  ab- 
solute truth  both  by  night  and  day  (for  by 
the  addition  of  highly  sensitive  paper  the 
aid  of  the  sun  can  now  be  dispensed  with), 
catches  and  registers  the  scientific  data  of 
the  astronomer  and  the  meteorologist,  seizes 
the  wonders,  and  renders  patent  to  the  eye 
the  hidden  world  opened  up  to  us  by  the 
photo-microscopist ;  and  where  there  is  excess 
of  light  which  blinds  the  human  eye,  Sol 
paints  himself  with  his  own  beam,  with  linea- 
ments so  accurate  from  day  to  day,  that  the 
scientific  watcher  is  only  now  beginning  to 
discover  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  great  luminary. 

When  Fox  Talbot  and  DagueiTe  simulta- 
neously discovered  the  power  of  the  pencil 
of  light  to  paint  an  image  on  a  tablet  as 
quickly  as  it  flashes  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  great  were  the  predictions  of  the  part 
the  new  discovery  would  play  in  the  field 
of  science  and  art ;  but  the  wildest  anticipa- 
tions have  already  been  surpassed  in  less 
than  forty  years  since  the  original  discovery, 
and  every  day  is  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  wonders  it  is  opening  before  us.  It  is 
our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  sketch  with  a 
light  hand  the  many  valuable  arts,  and  the 
curious  appliances  which  this  beautiful  dis- 
covery has  suggested  to  the  scientific  worker, 
the  artist,  and  the  manufacturer.  So  rapid 
are  the  changes,  and  so  great  from  day  to 
day  are  the  improvements,  that  we  can  only 
treat  it  as  a  progressive  art,  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  extension. 

The  most  important  adaptation  of  photo- 
graphy is,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  pic- 
torial and  printing  arts.  But  it  was  very 
speedily  discovered  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  that 
beautiful  as  were  the  productions  of  the 
camera,  the  original  photograph  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  des- 
truction. The  instability  of  the  metahic 
salts,  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  only  too 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  its  gradually 
fading  away ;  and  many  of  us  who  possess 


portraits  of  those  we  fondly  cherish,  have 
experienced  with  regret  this  gi'adual  progress 
of  an  inevitable  decay.  In  an  article  by  the 
editor  of  the  'British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy,' in  the  '  Popular  Science  Review,' 
the  reason  of  this  unfortunate  instability  in 
the  new  art  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 

'  The  blacks  of  photographic  prints  on  ordi- 
nary unsized  paper  consist  of  silver.  To  aid 
in  the  proper  fixing  of  a  photograph,  or  des- 
troying its  future  sensitiveness  to  light,  hy- 
posulphate  of  soda  in  solution  is  employed. 
The  action  of  this  salt  on  the  silver  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper  is  of  an  extremely  complex 
nature,  and  long  washing  is  requisite  to  secure 
its  removal.  If  not  thoroughly  removed,  an 
action  continnes  to  be  exerted  which  ultimately 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  picture,  the 
blacks  of  which  are  converted  into  a  sulphide 
of  silver.  But  the  sulphurous  gases  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated,  joined 
with  the  complex  effects  produced  by  the  albu- 
men (with  which  photographic  paper  is  usually 
prepared),  acting  on  the  silver  in  a  manner  not 
yet  clearly  understood,  exert  a  destructive  in- 
fluence on  photography.  The  introduction  of 
gold-toning  has  mitigated  this  evil  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  an  inspection  of  some 
recent  pictorial  productions  of  photographers 
of  reputation  suffices  to  show  that  it  still  ex- 
ists, notwithstanding  the  known  care  taken  by 
them  to  obviate  it.' 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  was  fully  alive  to  this  shortcoming  in 
his  great  invention,  and  as  long  ago  as  1852, 
was  anxious  to  find  some  means  by  which 
permanence  could  be  given  to  sun-pictures. 
In  casting  about  to  find  some  means  by 
which  engraved  plates  could  be  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  photographic  negative,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  a  discovery  made 
by  Mr.  Mongo  Ponton  a  short  time  before, 
apparently  by  accident — that  bicromate  of 
potash  became  darker  in  colour  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light ;  the  photogenic  quality 
of  this  salt  at  once  struck  his  acute  mind  as 
the  means  of  solving  the  problem.  After 
jnany  experiments  he  found  that  bicroma- 
tised  gelatine  or  gum  upon  exposure  to  light 
became  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  a  plate 
could  be  prepared  with  this  material,  from 
which  all  those  parts  debarred  from  the  light 
might  be  dissolved  away.  This  discovery 
was  the  germ  of  numerous  allied  processes 
which  have  revolutionised  the  engraver's  art, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  im- 
portant etfect  upon  the  illustrations  of  our 
literature,  and  indeed  upon  pictorial  art 
generally,  inasmuch  as  we  need  no  longer 
depend  upon  line  engraving,  woodcutting, 
or  lithography,  nature  herself  reproducing 
her  own  drawings  at  a  cost  infinitely  less 
than  we  have  hitherto  paid  for  inferior  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  hand. 
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Among  the  numerous  patents  that  have 
been  taken  out  of  late  years  for  utilising  by 
this  means  the  sunbeam  as  an  engraver,  we 
name  as  practically  established  the  difterent 
processes  known  as  Autotype,  Woodbury- 
type,  and  Heliotype.  We  wish  to  refer  to 
these  three  processes  first  as  the  only  ones 
capable  of  giving,  with  commercial  success, 
copies  of  photographs,  pictures,  and  draw- 
ings whose  delicacy  of  half-tone  in  a  gradu- 
ated tint  is  their  chief  beauty,  and  this  can- 
not be  produced  with  equal  success  by  line 
engraving,  lithograph,  or  mezzotinto. 

The  process  of  relief-prtnting  or  Wood- 
burytype,  which   we  shall  describe,  as  it  is 
only  known  to  the  initiated  and  the  trade, 
is    a  very   curious    ait,  totally   unlike    any 
method  of  engraving  or  copying  previously 
known.     As  we  have  said  before,  the  process 
is   based    upon    the  photographic-  qualities 
of   the    bicromate    of   potash,  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  gelatine, 
dissolves  away  when  placed  in  hot  water  in 
exact   proportion   to    the   amount  of    light 
that  has  been  permitted  to  penetrate  to  it, 
through  a  glass  photographic  negative.    Let 
us    suppose    some    of    this   prepared    dark 
brown  gelatine  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
so    as   to    form    a    film ;    this    film    being 
dried  in  a  dark  room,  is  now  placed  under  a 
glass  negative,  and  exposed  to  light.     After 
an  exposure  of  an  hour,  the    prepared   film 
upon  which  the  picture  is   invisibly  copied, 
is  placed  in  hot   water  face   upwards,  and 
then  it   will   be    seen  that  all  the    gelatine 
upon  which  the  light  has  not  acted  dissolves 
away,  and  the  picture  comes  out   in  relief, 
the  elevations  or  raised  parts  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  penetrating  power  of  the  light 
through  the  negative.     This   raised  picture 
in  gelatine  is  then    dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 
These    gelatine    film  pictures   keep  for-  any 
length  of  time  and  may  be  laid  by  in  the  port- 
folio with  impunity.  Of  course  these  films  are 
not   suitable   to  be   printed    from,  as  they 
would  render  impressions  in  masses  of  black 
and  white,  without  gradations  of   colour  or 
half-tones.     The  picture  is   now  in  cameo, 
whereas  it  is  required  to  be  in  intaglio.     In 
order   to  reverse   the  plate   in   this  desired 
manner,  when   the  process   was  first   estab- 
lished, Mr.  Woodbury  thought    to    accom- 
plish it  by  an  electrotype  deposit  of  copper. 
This,  although  a  perfectly  successful  method, 
was    found   to    be    too    tedious,    and    the 
method  now    employed  is   the   most  singu- 
lar part  of  the    process.     Every  boy  knows 
that  he  can  fire  a  tallow-candle  through  an 
inch  deal-board ;    the    scientific    man     also 
knows  that  by  the  process  of  '  nature  print- 
ing,' as  it  is  termed,  the  softest  details  of  a 
leaf,  even  the  down  on  the  thistle,  can  by 


hydraulic  pressure  be  impressed  upon  a  metal 
plate  so  that  it  can  be  printed    from.     Our 
knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  quality  of  a 
soft  material  to  impress  a  harder  one,  may 
take  away  from  the  astonishment  that  other- 
wise would  be  felt  by  the  statement  that  the 
gelatine    mould    hardened   by  crome  alum, 
when  placed  in   an  hydraulic  press,  in  con- 
tact  with  a  plate  composed  of  type  metal 
and  lead,  impresses  a  most  perfect  reverse  of 
itself  upon  the  plate.     Tlie   amount  of  hy- 
draulic   pressure    depends  of  course  on  the 
size  of  the  plate,  extending  from  50   to  200 
tons  on  the    square  inch.     It   might  be  im- 
agined that  the  gelatine  would  be  flattened 
by  such  enormous  force,  but  this  is  not  so  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  will  allow  five   or  six  im- 
pressions on  metal  to  be  taken  without  los- 
ing any  of  its  sharpness,  and  as  each  opera- 
tion does  not  take  more   than  a  minute,  no 
time  is  lost  in  the   operation.     From   these 
metal  '  jelly  moulds '  the  object  represented 
is  printed  in  the  following  manner : — A  por- 
tion of  gelatine  tinted  usually  of  a  dark  col- 
our,   or    with    any    permanent   pigment,  is 
placed  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  centre  of   the 
intaglio  mould  of   the  picture,  which  is  then 
placed  in  a  press  made   like   a  shallow  box 
with  a  hinged  lid ;  a  thick  plate  of  glass  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  similar  oue  on  the  top,  are 
peifectly  adjusted  so  as  to  bring   their  two 
planes  to  a  true  level.     A  sheet  of  paper  ia 
then  laid  upon  the  mould,  the  lid  is  folded 
down,    and   the   pool    of   gelatine    ink   is 
squeezed  into  the  mould,  the  superfluity  es- 
caping over  the  edges  of  the  paper.     Nearly 
a  minute  is  allowed  to  let  the  gelatine  ink 
set ;  when  this  is  done  the  lid  is   raised  and 
the  picture  is  found  fixed  to  the  paper  in  re- 
lief, in  fact  like  a  jelly  just  turned  out  of  a 
mould.     But  this  projection    only   remains 
for   a    short   time,    the  picture    as    it   dries 
shrinking  flat  to  the  paper.     The  lights  and 
shades  are  given   by  the  amount    of  colour- 
ing  matter   in   the  gelatine ;    where   there 
have  been  high  projections,  of   course  there 
has  been  most  colour   entangled,  represent- 
ing deep  shadows  ;  where  the  film  has  been 
slight  or  in  little  colour,  half-tones  are  rep- 
resented, and  where  the  pressure  has  squeezed 
away    all    the  coloured  gelatine,'  there    are 
white  lights.    A  wash  of  crome  alum  is  added 
to  fix  the  image  and  prevent  its   washing  off 
in  Avarin  water,  which  it  would  othei'vvise  do. 
The  delicacy  of  pictures  rendered  from  the 
photojrraph  is  most  marvellous-;  it  would  be 
impossible    to    surpass     the     delicacy     and 
beauty    of   the    half-tones,  or   to    approach 
nearer  to  the  clear  softness  of  the  photograph 
of  which  it  is  a  perfect  facsimile.     Of  course 
any    colour   may  be  given  to   the   gelatine 
vehicle ;  the  fugitive  colours,  however,  such 
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as  the  aniline  dyes,  are  inadmissible,  as  tliey 
are  themselves  liable  to  fade,  and  thus  the 
very  object  of  the  process  would  be  defeated, 
as  they  would  be  as  perishable  as  the  photo- 
graph, which  the  relief  process  is  intended  to 
preserve. 

Already  some  excellent  specimens  of  its 
work  have  issued  from  the  press,  among 
which  we  may  mention  '  Viardot's  Wonders 
of  European  Art,'  which  contains  sixteen 
impressions  by  this  process,  with  eleven 
woodcuts,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two 
is  sufficiently  striking  to  even  the  uninitiated 
in  art.  '  Crossing  the  Stream'  by  Claude, 
gives  the  golden  haze  of  the  Italian  distance 
with  a  delicacy  Avhich  is  perfectly  unap- 
proachable by  any  system  of  engraving, 
whilst  the  shadows  possess  a  depth  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Again  the 
copy  of  Vandyck's  noble  portrait  in  the 
Louvre  of  Charles  I.  habited  in  Cavalier 
costume,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  its  pow- 
er to  render  the  tenderest  details  and  the 
most  powerful  shadows  with  wonderful  effect. 
The  ink  used,  or  rather  we  should  say  the 
pigment,  i§  of  a  very  warm  dark  chocolate 
tint  and  of  a  flowing  character,  which  gives 
a  rich  glow  to  all  the  shadows  contrasting 
powerfully  with  the  harsh  blacks  of  the  wood- 
cuts in  the  same  volume.  The  small  ex- 
pense at  which  these  delicate  copies  can  be 
made,  will,  we  fancy,  give  the  process  a  great 
advantage  in  the  illustration  of  books.  The 
only  drawback  as  far  as  we  can  see  to  its 
being  applied  to  cheap  literature,  is  the 
necessity  to  mount  the  prints  upon  card,  or 
other  stiff  paper,  their  borders  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  nat\ire  of  the  process, 
which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  spills  all  the 
superfluous  ink  over  the  margin,  consequent- 
ly trimming  and  mounting  are  necessary. 
Unless  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  we  fear 
the  process  will  be  confined  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive class  of  works.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  size  of  the  prints  produced  is  limit- 
ed by  the  size  of  'the  hydraulic  press,  which 
is  comparatively  small,  but  we  understand 
this  size  is  about  to  be  increased. 

The  action  of  light  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  cliemical  effect  upon  the  bicro- 
raatised  gelatine,  but  efforts  are  being  made 
to  accomplish  this  by  artificial  means.  The 
company  working  this  process  have  been 
employing  a  powerful  electric  apparatus, 
worked  by  a  gas  engine,  which  gives  a  speed 
of  400  revolutions  a  minute  to  a  revolving 
armature,  which  rotates  inside  a  number  of 
permanent  magnets,and  yields  a  light  of  great 
intensity.  It  is  far,  however,  from  being  a 
substitute  for  the  solar  ray,  inasmuch  as, 
whilst  a  good  impression  from  an  ordi- 
nary negative  is  produced  by   the    former 


in  ten  minutes,  the  electric  light  requires 
three  hours  to  yield  the  same  result.  But 
this  is  an  advance  upon  the  lime-lighf ,  which 
necessitated  an  exposure  of  even  double  this 
time.  In  the  dark  winter  weather,  when  the 
sun  is  sometimes  hidden  for  weeks,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  electric  light  will  find 
constant  employment.  In  nightwork  again, 
it  will  be  ready,  thus  affording  employment 
upon  works  which  otherwise  would  be  de- 
layed for  want  of  daylight.  Already  several 
works  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Wood- 
burytyp'e  process  and  are  familiar  in  our 
drawing-rooms  ;  the  pictures  are  easily  mis- 
taken for  photographs,  and  are  far  more 
delicate  and  eftective  than  the  best  steel  en- 
gravings, at  a  cost  almost  nominal ;  a  good 
sized  picture  being  reproduced  at  less  than  a 
fartljing  a  copy.  After  a  long  struggle  with 
many  difficulties,  this  method  of  reproducing 
the  most  delicate  drawings,  photographs, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  have  a 
material  eft'ect  upon  the  engraver's  art,  which 
with  some  limitations,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, it  must  in  course  of  time  greatly 
supersede. 

The  Autotype  process,  the  longest  estab- 
lished and  the  best  known  of  the  difterent 
arts  which  have  within  these  few  years  come 
before  the  public  as  a  consequence  of  the 
want  of  permanency  in  silver  prints,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  worked  by  the  ama- 
teur photographer,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
apparatus  consists  of  hot  and  cold  water 
baths,  a  sheet  of  bicroraatised  and  transfer 
paper,  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
patentees.  The  method  of  manipulation  is 
simple  enough  in  action,  but  rather  too 
complicated  to  describe  well,  which  will  be 
the  less  necessary  as  the  patentees  invite  the 
pubhc  to  see  the  practical  working  of  their 
process  every  Wednesday  at  their  establish- 
ment in  Rathbone  Place.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  bicromate  is  the  chemical 
agent  in  this,  as  in  all  the  allied  process- 
es, by  which  the  most  literal  transcripts  are 
obtained,  not  only  of  the  most  delicate  sil- 
ver prints,  but  of  the  artist's  own  work,  his 
touch,  the  spirit  of  his  brush  being  rendered 
in  monocrome  in  the  most  unerring  manner. 
We  need  not  say  that  however  eminent  the 
engraver  may  be,  this  literal  translation  is 
beyond  his  art.  Indeed,  the  very  eminence 
of  an  engraver  is  built  upon  a  certain  method 
of  rendering  effects  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  although  his  labours  may  be  excel- 
lent as  works  of  art,  yet  it  interposes  a 
mannerism  between  the  artist  and  the  public. 
The  advantage  of  the  Autotype,  in  common 
with  the  Woodburytype  andHeliotype,isthat 
it  places  the  oiiginal  picture  at  once  before  us, 
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with  the  very  method  of  the  artist's  touch, 
thus  adding-  an  immense  charm   and   sense 
of    truthfulness   to    the    copy.     Amid    the 
splendid  gallery  of  autotypes  to  be  seen  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Company  at  Rath- 
bone  Place,  the  great  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  in    the    Sistine    Chapel    are  the  most 
powerful  examples.     We  will  venture  to  say 
that  before  these  magnificent  transcripts  were 
produced,  the  works  of  this  mighty  master 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the   piiblic,  and, 
indeed,  to  artists  themselves.     The  darkness 
of  the  chapel,  the  progress   of  age,  and,  as 
some  say,  the  fumes  of  the  incense,  have  so 
subdued  the  colour  that  even  the  outlines  of 
some  of   the  upper  figures,  and   especially 
those  in  the   spandrils  of  the  windows,  are 
not    discernible    from  the    floor,    as    most 
visitors     to     the     chapel    must,    to     their 
regret,       have      discovered.       This      very 
disadvantage    has   proved     most    favoura- 
ble to  the  autotype  copies  which  have  been 
successfully  taken  of  them  in  monocrome — 
a  kind  of  bistre,  very  like  the  tint  to  which 
the  originals  are  reduced  by  the   causes  we 
have   mentioned.     The    artist    has    only  to 
compare  these  precious  works  of  art  with 
the  best  line  engravings  of  the  same  subject  to 
convince  him  how  superior  they  are   to  the 
latter.     The  grand  sweep  of  the  brush  of  this 
giant  in  art  is  placed  before  us,  the  figures 
seem  to  live  as  they  do  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  where  there  is  light  enough  for  the 
spectator  to  see  them.     The   photographic 
negatives  fx-om  which  they  are   reproduced 
were  taken  by  the  aid  of   the    lime   light, 
without  the  aid  of   which    it   would   have 
been    impossible   to    copy  them.     Another 
beautiful    reproduction   by  this   process   is 
Turner's       'Liber        Studiorum. '        These 
sketches  were  painted  by  Turner  in  sepia, 
hence    its   reproduction    was    accomplished 
with  facility,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
.  flatness  in  some  of  the  drawings,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  this  great 
artist's     work.      This    great    text-book   for 
draughtsmen,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the 
public,  may  now  be  purchased  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost.     Another  very  charming  work,  the 
illustrations  to  Her  Majesty's   *  Tour  in  the 
Highlands,'  by  Adam,  are  rendered  with  a 
freshness  and  vigour  the  engraver  could  not 
approach. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  drawing  in 
chalk,  Indian  ink,  or  any  monocrome  in  fact, 
can  be  matched  to  the  exact  shade.  Tluis 
the  artist  does  not  lose  by  the  translation  of 
his  work  into  another  tone  of  colour.  Red 
chalk  drawings  are  reproduced  with  admira- 
ble eff"ect.  The  attempt  to  copy  in  ordinary 
oil-colour,  however,  presents  certain  difficul- 
ties which  have  not  yet  been  overcome,  and 


possibly  never  will  until  the  art  of  produc- 
ing colours  by  the  camera  on  a  photogra- 
phic plate  is  accomplished.     As  it  is,  in  the 
initial  stage,  the   silver  print   copy,  certain 
colours,  as  we    all   know,  do    not    respond 
well.     Thus  blue  and  the  aniline  tones  come 
out  white,  whilst  yellow  and  red  print  black. 
Thus   the  lights  and    shades    of    a   picture 
painted  in  these  colours  would  photograph 
with  the   balance  of  light  entirely  altered. 
But    there    are    many   low-toned    pictures 
which  take  very  well.     As   a   rule    French 
pictures  photograph  admirably.     A  subdued 
tone      is     the     fashion     of     the      French 
school,  and  we  may  note  that  the  canvass 
upon  which  those   artists  work,  instead   of 
being  a  yellowish-white  like  ours,  is  of  a  pale 
stone  colour.     This  ground,  we  are  infonned, 
after  a  time  shows  through  and  gives  a  pre- 
vailing grey  tone,  which  is  very  favourable 
for    taking   photographic    copies.     In    the 
show-room  of  the  Autotype  Company  there 
ai"e  two    copies    of   well-known    pictures — 
'  The    Arrest  of   Hampden   when  about  to 
embark  for  America,'   by  Lucy,  and  '  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  hearing  Mass,'  by  Marcus 
Stone.     We  do  not  remember  the   balance 
of  Hght  in  these  pictures,  but  in  the   auto- 
type copies  it  is  admirable ;  but  this   elfect 
has  not  been  produced  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  copying.     The  method  is  either  for 
the  artist  to  make  an  Indian-ink  drawing  of 
his  picture  for  reproduction  by  this  process, 
or  if  the  details  are  too  elaborate,  the  pic- 
ture is  photographed,  and  the  proof  is  sent 
to  the  painter,  who  corrects  any  faults  as  to 
arrangement  of  light  caused  by  the  photo- 
graphic transfer,   either  with   his    chalk  or 
brush,  and   from   this    coiTected   copy   the 
prints  are  reproduced.     The  negatives  when 
thrown  out  of  balance  from  the   reason  be- 
fore mentioned  are   retouched,  and  a  large 
number  of  artists  are  employed  in  this  kind 
of  work.     Landscapes  from  nature  require  to 
be  corrected   in  the  negative,  and  the  vast 
number  of  photos  from  popular  pictures  are 
reproduced  by  what  may  be  termed  this  ap- 
preciative and  intelligent  method  of  transla- 
tion, which  can   only  be  effected  by  a  cer- 
tain Artistic  skill. 

The  facility  the  autotype  process  off"ers  to 
artists  to  enable  them  to  give  the  public 
transcripts  of  their  works  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  least  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
The  ordinary  process  of  line  engraving  is 
denied  to  all  but  the  highest  class  pictures ; 
no  one  but  a  great  capitalist  will  undertake 
such  works.  The  expense  is  enormous,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  their  accomplishment 
renders  the  chance  of  their  being  finished  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  artist  very  problematical. 
Raphael  Morghen  occupied  six  years  in  en- 
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graving  the  '  Transfiguration  ; '  .Doo  was 
twelve  years  at  work  in  engraving  the 
'  Raisin"-  of  Lazarus,'  and  it  was  not  finished 
when  it  passed  out  of  the  veteran  engraver's 
hands.  It  is  true  we  have  no  longer  such 
great  works  as  these  demanding  the  labours 
of  the  engraver ;  but  the  genius  we  still  have 
in  the  artistic  world  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by 
these  newly  discovered  rapid  means  of  re- 
producing their  works.  In  a  week  after  a 
picture  has  left  the  painter's  easel,  a  proof 
impression  is  presented  to  him  for  correc- 
tion. 

But  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  these 
corrections  are  not  needed.  We  all  know 
how  many  charming  photographs,  both  of 
figures  and  landscapes,  meet  our  eye  in  the 
shop  windows.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
majority  of  these  have  received  no  correc- 
tion in  the  course  of  being  printed,  as  they 
'could  not  otherwise  be  sold  so  cheap. 
When  we  say  that  literal  copies  of  all  these, 
in  'almost  any  tone  desired,  can  be  given 
by  the  Autotype  Company,  and  by  the 
other .  processes  we  have  mentioned,  it  will 
be  seen  how  vast  is  the  work  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  accomplish.  The  galleries  of 
the  Continent  have  already  been  reproduced 
by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  who  holds-  the 
autotype  patents  for  France  and  Belgium ; 
and  the  rarest  pictures  of  Vienna,  the 
Louvre,  and. the  galleries  of  Florence  and 
Venice,  can  be  procured  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  at  a  price  which  is 
merely  nominal  as  compared  with  line  en- 
gravings, to  which  in  some  cases  they  are 
superior.  The  Autotype  process,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  of 
the  allied  methods  for  the  production  of  the 
larger  works  of  art.  From  this  field  the 
Woodburytype  method  is  excluded  by  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  hydraulic 
press  used,  arxl  the  Ileliotype  method  by 
the  size  of  the  Albion  press  by  which  its 
impressions  are  rolled  ofi^,  neither  of  which 
could  take  the  impressions  as  large  as  four  feet 
by  three,  which  the  Autotype  has  just  ac- 
compUshed.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Autotype  process  is  a  comparatively 
dear  method  of  production.  Every  pi'int  is 
accomplished  by  hand  work,  and  it  is  not 
capable  of  reproducing  with  great  rapidity, 
by  mechanical  means,  like  the  other 
methods.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  higher  class  of  works,  for  which 
the  comparative  cost  will  be  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  yet  another  process  to  refer  to, 
which  appears  to  be  equally  successful  with 
the  Woodburytype;  and  which,  indeed,  in 
the  one  particular  of  cheapness,  surpasses  it. 
We  allude  to  Ileliotype,  a  system  somewhat 


similar  to  the  Albertype,  but  far  more  speedy, 
the  patent  for  which  has  been  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Edward  and  Kidd,  whose  works  at 
Willesden  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting. 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  whose  name  has  long 
been  well  known  in  the  photographic  world 
as  the  inventor  of  this  method,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  it  before  the  public  in 
a  very  high  class  pictorial  and  industrial  se- 
rial, called  '  Art,'  in  which  illustrations  of  the 
new  process  are  given  monthly.  Tlie  beauty 
of  some  of  these  has  attracted  the  artistic 
world,  for  whilst  they  retain  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  photograph,  they  yet  suggest  a  dif- 
ference which  puzzles  the  spectator. 

From  an  article  in  the  October  number  of 
that  journal  we  quote  the  following  particu- 
lars as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
process: — 

'  The  principle  upon  which  Heliotype  is 
based  is  analogous  to  that  of  lithography,  but 
is  much  more  comprehensive,  and  admits  of 
results  of  which  lithography  is  quite  incapable. 
The  possibility  of  producing  a  printing  surface 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  a  lithographic 
stone,  by  means  of  photography,  is  based  upon 
the  well-known  action  of  light  in  rendering 
gelatine  and  similar  bodies,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, insoluble.  When  bicromate  of 
potash,  or  similar  salt,  of  cromic  acid,*  is  added 
to  gelatine,  no  change  takes  place  if  the  mix- 
ture is  kept  in  the  dark ;  the  gelatine  retains 
its  capacity  to  absorb  cold  water,  or  to  be  dis- 
solved in  hot.  But  if  a  layer  of  this  chroma- 
tised  gelatine  be  dried  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  light,  it  gradually  loses  its  capacity 
to  absorb  water,  becomes  finally  hard,  repellant 

of    water,    and   insoluble The 

Heliotype,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  its  method  of 
working  analogous  in  many  respects  to  a  litho- 
graph. It  is  produced  on  the  same  principle, 
and  in  a  closely  similar  manner,  depending  for 
its  possibility  on  the  production  of  a  surface 
which  will  repel  the  adhesion  of  a  fatty  ink 
in  every  part  in  which  it  has  absorbed  water, 
and  the  faculty  of  rendering  that  surface  ab- 
sorbent of  water  in  every  part  but  that  con- 
taining the  image  to  be  printed.  But  there  is 
this  noteworthy  diJBFerence  between  lithography 
and  Heliotype  :  The  lithographic  stone  absorbs 
water  in  every  part  of  its  surface  whereon  an 
image  in  lithographic  ink  has  not  been  pre- 
viously produced ;  but  it  has  no  graduated 
capacity  of  absorption.  The  slightest  touch 
of  a  fatty  body,  even  a  finger-mark,  will  cause 
the  stone  to  repel  water  and  take  ink  ;  where 
any  greasy  touch  has  been,  wherever  the  faint- 
est line  of  the  image  exists,  it  repels  water 
completely  and  takes  ink;  where  the  stone  is 
clean,  and  no  part  of  the  image  is,  it  absorbs 
water  completely  and  rejects  ink.  The  picture 
must  therefore  consist  of  touches  of  black  and 
white,  and  any  gradation  therein  must,  as  we 
have  explained,  depend  on  lines  or  points,  and 
not  on  varying  depths  of  colour  in  a  continu- 
ous tint.  The  printing  surface  in  the  Heliotype 
process  has  an  important  superiority  over  the 
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lithographic  stone  ;  it  possesses  what  may  be 
termed  a  discriminative  power  of  absorption. 
This  discriminative  power  in  the  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of.  light  upon  passing 
through  a  photographic  negative,  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  which  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
transmitted.  The  printing  surface,  after  such 
exposure,  has  acquired  the  power  to  absorb 
water  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  it  has 
been  protected  from  the  action  of  light ;  it  also 
takes  ink  in  the  exact  ratio  that  it  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  light,  acquired  the 
power  to  repel  water.  Hence  the  mechanically 
printed  image,  in  a  fatty  ink,  is  as  true  a  tran- 
script of  the  negative  as  the  silver  image 
printed  by  light  from  the  same  negative.  Thus 
all  the  truth,  and  all  the  facility  of  delineation 
which  belongs  to  photography,  derived  from 
nature,  all  the  literal  faithfulness  and  precision 
in  rendering,  not  merely  forms,  but  the  spirit, 
expression,  and  manner  of  the  original,  in  pro- 
ducing works  of  art,  which  characterise  pho- 
tography, are  preserved  by  Heliotype,  with  the 
superadded  charm  of  permanency,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rapid  and  unlimited  production.' 

The  practical  details  of  the  process  are  as 
follows : — 

'A  plate  of  glass  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
more  or.  less,  is  coated  with  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine,  to  which  a  suitable  proportion  of 
bicromate  of  potash  has  been  added,  together 
with  a  little  crome  alum  to  give  it  hardness. 
A  measured  proportion  of  this  preparation  is 
poured  on  the  plate,  so  that  when  dry  it  will 
form  a  film  about  the  thicjcness  of  a  visiting 
card.  This  operation,  and  the  drying  the  plate, 
are  affected  by  what  is  technically  called  the 
dark  room — a  room  from  w4iich  all  atonic 
light  is  excluded.  When  the  film  is  dry,  it  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a  photographic  negative, 
the  time  of  exposure  being  estimated  by  means 
of  the  actinometer.  The  next  step  is  to  place 
the  plate  in  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving out  all  the  unchanged  bicromate  of 
potash.  After  soaking  for  a  short  time,  the 
image  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
film  is  seen  in  relief,  the  portion  protected  from 
light  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative,  re- 
presenting the  whites  in  the  picture,  readily  ab- 
sorb water,  and  swell ;  the  portion  to  which 
light  has  had  full  access,  through  the  most 
transparent  part  of  the  negative,  representing 
the  blacks,  have  been  hardened  by  the  light 
and  rendered  insoluble  and  nonabsorbent, 
whilst  all  the' portions  partially  acted  upon  by 
light,  through  the  graduated  degrees  of  trans- 
parency in  the  negative,  representing  the  gra- 
duations from  light  to  dark  in  the  image,  have 
been  rendered  insoluble  and  nonabsorbent 
just  in  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  light.  The  plate, 
after  being  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  all  the  bicromate  of  potash,  without 
dissolving  any  portion  of  the  gelatine,  is  ready 
for  printing.' 

The  impression  is  printed  off  in  an  ordin- 
ary Albion  press.     When  a  print  is  required, 
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the  gelatine  printing  surface  is  sponged 
with  water,  and  after  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture is  removed  witli  the  '  squeegee,'  an 
indian-rubber  roller  cliarged  with  litho- 
graphic ink  is  rolled  over  the  sui'face.  The 
ink  adheres  to  the  deep  shadows,  which  be- 
ing hard  and  nonabsorbent  refuse  the  water, 
whilst  on  the  parts  representing  the  grada- 
tions of  tone,  the  ink  adheres  in  sucli  degree 
as  they  have  rejected  water,  producing  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  the  original  image.  The 
advantage  the  Heliotype  process  possesses 
over  the  Woodburytype  method,  is  that  as  it 
yields  in  the  press  clear  white  margins,  the 
prints  can  be  bound  at  once  with  type; 
whereas  the  Woodburytype  pictures  have 
smeared  margins,  and  nmst  be  mounted, 
which  takes  time  and  trouble ;  moreover, 
the  thick  mounts  make  the  book  cockle. 

Heliotypy  is  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  does  not  require  special  negatives,  as 
the  picture  is  not  reversed  in  printing.  The 
pictures  can  be  printed  in  any  colour,  and 
indeed,  the  patentee  makes  a  point  even  in 
ordinary  prints  of  gi^'ing  two  rollings  to  the 
plate,  one  for  the  dark  shadows  in  ordi- 
nary black  ink,  and  another  in  a  gelatinized 
ink,  for  the  tender  tones ;  and  the  effect  is 
very  good.  The  impressions  in  '  Art '  by 
this  process  are  very  beautiful.  The  por- 
traits of  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt  in  I'ecent 
numbers  are  admirable  examples  of  its 
power  of  rendering  witli  perfect  literalness 
the  vigour  and  depth  of  tlie  original 
paintings,  while  the  rendering  of  Mount  St. 
Michael,  Normandy,  is  a  faultless  specimen 
of  rendering  this  grand  seaview.  This 
specimen  of  work  we  saw  in  the  library  of 
the  printkeeper  iij  the  British  Museum,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  keeper 
liimself  looks  upon  this  specimen  as  a  very 
worthy  result  of  the  new  art.  Heliography 
promises  to  give  to  literature  what  has  been 
so  long  desii'ed,  printed  transcripts  of  photo- 
graphs at  a  cheap  rate.  The  method  of 
working  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so 
small,  that  it  bids'  fair  to  invade  all  the 
cheaper  forms  of  literature,  and  to  reproduce 
for  us  drawings  from  nature,  in  place  of  in- 
ferior wood  engravings  and  lithographs. 

Let  us  now  pa}-  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment to  one  department  of  a  (xovernment 
office,  for  not  only  not  lagging  behind,  but  of 
actually  contributing  a  most  valuable  pro- 
cess to  the  arts,  Hir  Henry  James,  the  Di- 
rector of  Ordnance  and  Topographical  Sur- 
veys, has  done  the  nation  good  service  by 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  art  of 
photography  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
works  the  Government  is  carrying  out.  The 
reader  may  not  probably  be  aware  of  the 
gigantic  labour  of  making  a  picture  of  the 
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United  Kingdom — of  mapping,  with  rigid 
accuracy,  the  whole  surface  of  these  islands, 
so  that  any  man  may  put  his  pen's  point 
upon  his  own  plot  of  ground.  This  second 
Doomsday  Book,  in  picture  instead  of  in 
print,  was  commenced  on  the  scale  of  one 
inch  to  a  mile  in  the  last  century,  the  first 
sheet  being  issued  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1800,  and  the  last  sheet  was  not  com- 
pleted until  January  1870.  In  the  sixty- 
nine  years  that  elapsed  between  these  two 
issues,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  changes 
were  enormous,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  where  the  land  has 
either  been  built  over  or  largely  divided. 
Consequently  the  early  sheets  are  in  many 
cases  quite  useless.  Had  not  Sir  Henry 
James  come  to  our  aid,  the  expensive  pro- 
cess of  re-engraving  the  steel  plates  would 
again  have  to  be  undergone.  Luckily  the 
rapid  powers  of  photography  came  just  in 
time  to  save  the  nation  not  only  the  delay, 
but  the  enormous  expense  of  employing  the 
graving  tool.  Photography  is  of  course,  as  in 
all  the  other  processes  already  described,  the 
transferring  draughtsman,  and  every  map  or 
picture  can  "be  reduced  or  enlarged  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  In  a  few  words  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  drawings  or  plans  are 
transferred  to  a  zinc  plate  covered  with  gela- 
tine and  bicromate  of  potash.  All  the  gelatine 
that  has  been  exposed  to  light  is  washed 
away,  and  the  image  is  ready  to  be  printed 
from.  By  this  method  a  gigantic  survey 
of  London  is  just  upon  the  eve  of  comple- 
tion, on  the  scale  of  five  feet  to  a  mile. 
When  we  consider  the  size  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  plan  as  a  whole  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  locomotion  to "  inspect  it.  Not 
only  Middlesex  and  Surrej^  but  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  the  towns  of  Scotland,  and  all 
the  cultivated  ground,  is  completed  on  the 
same  scale,  and  the  whole  country  is  now 
being  gradually  mapped  out  in  like  propor- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  Ordnance  Staff,  the  out-door  work  by 
the  officers  of  the  "Royal  Engineers,  and  the 
men  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  Geologi- 
cal maps  on  a  large  scale  have  also  been 
produced,  and  plans  of  all  our  great  strong- 
holds and  citadels  throughout  the  world ; 
indeed,  almost  any  information  desired  by 
the  Wap  Office  as  regards  miHtary  appliances 
can  now  be  furnished  by  this  able  and  work- 
ing department  of  the  public  service. 

It  was  at  fii-st  doubted  that  the  reductions 
made  by  means  of  photography  were  strict- 
ly accurate,  and  in  1858  Sir  Denham  Nor- 
reys  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  plans  so 
reduced  were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Whereupon  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 


which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  chair- 
man, '  to  report  upon  their  accuracy  as  com- 
pared with  plans  reduced  by  the  old  process, 
and  upon  the  saving;  effected  by  the  photo- 
graphic process.'  The  result  Avas  that  '  the 
committee  stated  that  the  greatest  deviation 
in  any  part  of  the  plan  from  perfect  ac- 
curacy does  not  amount  to  one  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  in  the  angle  of  the 
rectangle,  and  even  this  minute  error  is  not 
cunmlative,'  and  that  the  saving  already 
effected  has  been  1,615^.  per  annum,  and  is 
now  more  than  2,000^.  a  year. 

Photozincography  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
method  of  copying  when  simple  black  and 
white  has  to  be  rendered,  and  its  applicabili- 
ty to  the  production  of  old  deeds  and  print- 
ed matter  has  been  proved  by  works  already 
accomplished.  The  two  volumes  of  Dooms- 
day Book,  at  one  time  sealed  volumes  to  the 
public,  are  now  copied  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  anyone  may  now  for  a  small  sum  pur- 
chase a  topographical  description  of  his  land 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Many  volumes 
of  the  National  Manuscripts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  Magna  Charta,  the  whole  of  the 
Black  Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1638,  with 
marginal  MSS.  additions  and  corrections,  are 
also  produced  in  absolute  facsimile.  The 
wonderful  help  photography  has  rendered  to 
the  public  in  these  reproductions  is  as  yet 
scarcely  known,  but  our  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors across  the  Channel  have  already  severely 
felt  its  influence ;  for  in  all  probability  the 
facility  with  which  the  Prussians  overran 
France,  and  the  fate  of  many  of  their  suc- 
cessful battles,  were  due  to  their  marvellous 
topographical  knowledge,  which  mainly  de- 
pended upon  the  maps  possessed  by  them  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  Count  Moltke, 
having  heard  of  fSir  Heniy  James's  process, 
sent  over  officers  from  Berlin  to  leai-n  it,  and 
the  maps  with  which  the  Prussian  soldiers 
have  been  so  liberally  supplied  in  the  cam- 
paign were  produced  by  photozincography. 
Thus  the  new  agent  may  have  been  one  of 
the  minor  causes  of  the  conquest  of  France. 
Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  sent 
agents  to  England  to  be  instructed  in  the 
working  of  this  process.  It  is  but  rarely,  we 
fancy,  that  foreign  Powers  are  constrained  to 
take  a  lesson  from  our  War  Office  administra- 
tion, but  this  is  a  notable  exception.  The 
same  process  was  employed  with  complete 
success  by  Mr.  Ayling  in  the  magnificent  re- 
production of  the  portraits  of  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  V.  executed  for  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,* 

All  the* processes  founded  upon  drawings 

*  See  the  account  of  this  work,  Ed.  Rev.  vol. 
cxxxii.  p.  70. 
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from  pliotograpliic  negatives,  altliougli  ad- 
mirable for  special  objects,  arc  yet  wanting 
in  the  one  quality  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
popular  press.  Illustrations  that  can  be  set 
up  with  type,  and  worked  with  it  at  the 
steam  press,  are  the  desideratum.  An  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  want  is  made,  and  we 
hear  is  now  somethnes  employed,  by  taking 
the  photographic  drawing  directly  upon  the 
Avood ;  thus  the  more  discriminative  work  is 
left  to  the  wood  engraver,  who  has  the  addi- 
tional labor  thrown  upon  him  of  translating 
the  drawing  with  its  continuous  tints  and 
shades,  by  means  of  lines,  which  are  not 
marked  as  heretofore,  but  are  left  to  his 
judgment  and  skill. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the 
microscope  has  at  once  opened  up  to  us  a 
whole  world  of  wonders.  By  means  of  the 
lime-light,  the  momentary  glimpses  we  obtain 
of  the  hidden  wonders  of  nature  are  now 
fixed  by  the  agency  of  photography,  and  the 
land  of  Brobdignag  is  brought  before  us. 
As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  micro-photo- 
graphs, by  Mr.  Higgins,  it  seems  as  if  we 
were  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with 
the  countless  living  things  around  us.  Near- 
ly all  that  the  unaided  human  eye  knows  of 
them  is,  that  they  have  motion — with  the 
larger  eye  of  the  microscope,  however,  it  is 
made  clear  to  us  that  the  despised  atoms  we 
brush  away  with  disgust  possess  delicacies  of 
structure  and  an  elaborate  anatomy  more 
complex  and  wonderful  than  those  patent  to 
the  eye  in  the  larger  animals.  Gulliver  in 
his  wonderland  never  saw  the  antennae  of  a 
cockchafer  as  big  as  a  lady's  fan,  the  eye  of 
a  blow-fly  as  big  as  a  cheese-plate,  or  the 
lancet  and  tongue  of  a  corn-fly  six  inches 
long.  It  is  quite  clear  that  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  entomology  and  of  the  Diato- 
macese  is  only  just  beginning,  by  means  of 
these  registered  conquests  of  the  pencil  of 
light,  painting  with  microscopic  vision.  We 
may  say  the  same  thing,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
invisible  world  of  nature,  as  heretofore  micro- 
scopic anatomy  and  structure  could  only  be 
imperfectly  rendered  by  the  fatigued  eye  of 
the  artist  disabled  by  long  gazing  through  a 
powerful  lens.  The  skill  of  man  has  now 
mechanically  enlarged  the  focus  of  the  human 
eye  by  thousands  of  diameters,  and  with 
equal  facility  he  has  minified  its  powers  and 
fixed  its  images  in  durable  pigments  upon 
paper.  Indeed,  this  power  of  enlarging  and 
minifying  photographic  images  at  will  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  During  the  terrible  drama  that  has 
lately  been  played  at  Paris,  we  h^ve  had  an 
example  in  the  minified  messages  which  have 
enabled  a  carrier  pigeon  to  convey,  by  the 
{lid  of  microscopic  photography,  upwards  of 


35,000  messages  and  despatches  in  the  space 
of  three  inches  rolled  in  a  quill  fixed  to  the 
middle  feather  of  the  tail,  into  the  beleaguer- 
ed city.  We  have  now  before  us  the  first 
sheet  of  the  '  Times'  so  minified,  containing, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  drops  of  agony  of 
France  shed  in  the  page,  in  the  shape  of 
frantic  inquiries  and  messages  to  unhappy 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  clutches  of  the 
enemy.  From  the  pages  of  that  journal  of 
the  30th  of  January,  headed,  '  How  the 
"  Times "  was  sent  to  Paris,'  we  extract  a 
paragraph  full  of  interest  and  suggestive  of  a 
system  which  may  serve  more  than  even  the 
pressing  purposes  of  the  present  hour : — 

'  Attempts  to  establish  a  rapid  connexion  be- 
tween the  beleaguered  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  beyond  the  Gorman 
lines,  have  given  rise  to  many  controversies 
which  arc  not  unlikely  to  make  a  new  era  in 
the  history  both  of  aeronauts  and  photography. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ingenious 
device  by  which  the  matter  of  two  whole  pages 
of  the  "Times"  has  been  transmitted  from 
London  to  Paris.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  photography.  Those  pages  of  the  paper 
which  contained  communications  to  relatives  in 
Paris  were  photographed  with  great  care  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Com- 
pany, on  pieces  of  thin  and  almost  transparent 
paper  about  an  inch-and-a-half  in  length  by  an 
inch  in  width.  On  these  impressions  there 
could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  only  two  legible 
words,  "The  Times,"  and  six  narrow  brown 
bands,  representing  the  six  columns  of  the 
printed  matter  forming  a  page  of  the  newspaper. 
Under  the  microscope,  however,  the  brown 
spaces  become  legible,  and  every  line  of  the 
newspaper  is  found  to  be  distinctly  copied  and 
with  the  greatest  clearness.  These  photographs 
were  sent  to  Bordeaux,  thence  by  carrier-pigeon 
to  Paris.  When  received  there,  they  were  mag- 
nified by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern  to  a  large 
size,  and  tlu"own  upon  a  screen.  A  staff  of 
clerks  immediately  transcribed  the  messages, 
and  sent  them  off  to  the  places  indicated  by  the 
advertisers.  ■  The  success  of  the  experiment 
gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  new  art  of  com- 
pression will  not  stop  here.  If  a  page  of  the 
"  Times  "  can  be  compressed  into  a  space  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  that  occupied  by  a  postage 
stamp,  the  matter  of  an  octavo  volume  might  be 
made  to  cover  not  more  than  two  of  its  own 
pages,  and  a  library  could  be  reduced  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  smallest  prayer-book.  What 
a  relief  it  would  be  to  the  learned  persons  who 
frequent  the  library  of  the  British  [Museum,  if 
instead  of  having  to  make  fatiguing  journeys 
from  letter  A  to  letter  B  of  the  ponderous  cata- 
logue of  books,  tliey  had  its  many  hundred 
volumes  reduced  to  a  space  a  yard  square  over 
which  a  microscope  could  hurriedly  be  passed. 
Such  suggestions  are  now  occupying  the 
thoughts  of  photographers.' 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  '  relief 
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it  would  be '  to  the  readers  of  the  British 
Museum  to  humedly  peer  out  the  information 
they  require  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
<Tlass,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  art  of 
photo-microscopic  compression  has  a  great 
field  before  it,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  sciences  as  well  as  to  literature. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  ar- 
mistice was  granted  before  the  shop-windows 
were  full  of  the  photographic  sketches  of  the 
effects  of  the  war.  The  Photographic  and 
Stereoscopic  Company  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  interval  of  peace  to  send  its 
artists  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  great 
battles,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  besieged 
and  destroyed  towns,  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  the  public  the  horrible  proofs  of  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  What  a  grim  comment  it  is 
upon  our  boasted  Christianity  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  give  a  picture  of  the  '  only 
house  left  in  Bazeilles,'  and  how  strongly  the 
terrible  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  his  dynas- 
ty is  brought  homo  to  us  by  the  photograph 
of  the  country  cottage,  with  the  two  chairs 
in  which  the  Emperor  and  Bismarck  sat  to 
sign  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Empire.  The  numerous  stereo- 
scopic pictures  this  company  have  produced 
of  the  seat  of  war  illustrate  it  in  a  manner 
the  last  generation  had  no  idea  of.  Profes- 
sor Pepper,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern, 
at  the  Polytechnic,  manages  to  give  them 
lifelike  size  and  colour,  and  we  gaze  upon 
the  battered  ruins  blasted  by  fire  thrown  up- 
on a  large  screen  with  a  vivid  reality  that 
almost  makes  one  shudder. 

Astronomers  have  for  some  time  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  photographic  apparatus 
to  delineate  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue's  pictures  of  the  moon  and 
sun  are  well  known.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun 
in  ISeY  and  ]870  were  taken  advantage  of 
to  record  the  red  prominences  and  the  won- 
derful streamers  which  travel  from  its  peri- 
phery in  rays  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  into  space.  The  pictures  of  the  sun  so 
photographed  show  that  the  spots  upon  the 
luminary  are  hourly  changing  their  position, 
and  shape,  and  the  places  of  their  outbreak. 
So  constant  are  the  changes  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  that  the  human  hand  is  not  quick 
euouo;h  to  follow  them  ;  hence  the  instanta- 
neons  records  of  the  photograph  ensures  an 
accuracy  hitherto  unattainable.  An  ever- 
watchful  sentinel,  it  works  night  and  day  in 
our  national  observatories,  recording  by  con- 
stant action  the  movement  of  the  mercury  in 
both  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer, 
and  by  the  aid  of  magnets  marking  the 
flowing  curves  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
which  are  indelibly  indicated  by  lines  on 
paper  drums,  moving  by  clockwork,  and  so 


arranged  by  regular  marks  that  the  time  of 
any  record  can  be  fixed  to  the  moment. 

With  equal  impartiality  photography  seems 
to  be  giving  its  powei-ful  aid  to  medicine  and 
its  allied  sciences.  Dr.  Sfmderson,  in  a  paper 
on  the  influence  of  the  heart  examined  by 
the  movements  of  respiration  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  gives  a  plan  of  registering 
the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  human  pulse, 
by  means  of  the  pulse-motion,  which  is  made 
to  record  itself  by  a  series  of  zigzag  lines  up- 
on sensitised  paper.  This  may  be  considered 
rather  a  curious  than  a  useful  application  of 
photography,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  its  aid  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
physiologist,  the  physician,  and  surgeon. 
Tlie  numerous  changes  made  in  the  aspect 
of  wounds  can  find  a  faithful  record  by  no 
other  means,  and,  the  splendid  collection  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  is  a  testimony  to  the  value 
placed  by  the  profession  upon  this  method  of 
illustrating  their  science. 

The  power  of  the  sun's  pencil  in  giving 
minute  and  subtle  indications  of  expression 
in  the  human  face  has  made  it  a  valuable 
teaching  power  in  psychological  medicine. 
The  power  of  words  to  explain  certain  types 
of  insanity  is  feeble  as  compared  with  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  patient,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face — these  the  photograph  can 
give  with  unemng  certainty.  Dr.  Conolly 
illustrated  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the 
varieties  of  insanity  by  photographs  of 
the  ditTerent  types,  taken  by  Dr.  Diamond 
from  liis  asylum,  and  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis' 
they  are  truly  valuable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  art  should  be  made  subservient  to 
recording  the  types  of  the  various  races  of 
men  that  are  slowly  disappearing  as  civiliza- 
tion advances.  This  would  be  a  woi-thy  oc- 
cupation for  the  Ethnological  Society.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  we  know,  received  instructions 
in  the  art,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
bring  us  home  portraits  of  the  strange  tribes 
he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  during  his 
long  sojourn  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  leading  types  of  India, 
but  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  infinite 
varieties  that  exist  in  that  vast  country,  and 
in  Asia  generally.  The  physical  aspect  of 
man  is  a  subject  photography  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  correctly  illustrating. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  evil 
passions  upon  the  physiognomy,  v/e  have  some 
record  in  the  portraits  of  criminal  prisoners. 
The  governors  of  the  criminal  prisons  furnish 
copies  of  these  to  the  head  station  at  Scotland 
Yard,  and  a  villanous  gallery  of  faces  as  a 
rule  it  presents.      1'licro  is  a  photographic 
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apparatus  at  the  cliief  police  station  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  and  it  was  used  some  years  since 
for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  criminals,  especial- 
ly during  the  Fenian  excitement,  but  it  has 
not  been  used  since  ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
legal  warranty  for  taking  a  prisoner's  like- 
ness, and  in  more  than  one  case  where  this 
portraiture  has  been  attempted,  it  has  been 
successfully  resisted.  Photographs  are  often 
a  most  valuable  aid  in  discovering  '  persons, 
wanted,'  but  they  are  nearly  always  furnished 
by  other  persons  to  the  police. 

A  very  singular  case  of  a  thief  who  was 
'  hoist!  with  his  own  petard  '  occurred  some 
little  time  since,  at  the  West  End.  A  ticket- 
of-leavc  man,  whose  time  had  expired,  called 
upon  a  photogi'apher  in  the  High  Street, 
Kensington,  and  managed,  whilst  in  the 
waiting-room,  to  pick  open  a  desk  and  steal 
five  pounds  in  gold  and  silver.  He  remained 
for  some  time,  and  on  the  photographer 
going  to  him  to  ascertain  his  business,  he 
said  he  had  an  order  for  some  card  portraits, 
and  he  wished  to  be  shown  specimens, 
which  was  done.  The  photographer,  un- 
aware of  his  loss,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  his  portrait  so  that 
he  might  present  him  with  several  copies. 
The  prisoner  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  submit 
to  the  process,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
likeness  was  worthless ;  as  luck  would  have 
it,  it  turned  out  a  particularly  good  one. 
The  loss  of  money  was  discovered,  the  photo 
was  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  by  its  aid 
the  thief  was  discovered  and  apprehended 
by  an  officer  a  few  weeks  after  in  Bunhill 
How, 

The  law  has  obtained,  through  its  instru- 
mentality, a  witness  to  fact  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  gainsay.  There  is  no  cross-question- 
ing such  evidence.  In  cases  of  boiler  explo- 
sion and  accidents  to  machinery,  and  even 
the  damage  done  to  vessels  by  collisions  at 
sea,  the  silent  evidence  of  the  sun-picture  is 
sufficient  to  settle  many  a  disputed  point, 
and  not  long  since  a  lawsuit,  in  which  Earl 
Spencer  was  one  of  the  litigants,  was  decided 
by  a  photograph  of  a  public  road  and  a  gar- 
den wall,  which  settled  a  point  of  disputed 
boundary. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legal 
evidence  we  have  yet  heard  of  occurred  some 
time  since  in  Australia.  A  gentleman  named 
Black  went  with  a  surveyor  to  examine  into 
the  particulars  of  a  cei-tain  mine  claim,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  some  roughs  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  other  side, 
stripped,  smeared  with  tar,  and  for  want  of 
feathei's  was  ornamented  with  straw,  wool, 
and  other  rubbish.  When  he  managed  to 
escape  from  his  persecutors,  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  get  rid  of  his  horrid  encumbrance, 


he  determined  to  take  a  note  of  it  at  once, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  a  photographer, 
where  his  likeness  was  taken  in  this  extra- 
ordinary costume,  and  with  this  evidence 
upon  him  he  proceeded  to  his  hnvyer,  and 
laid  his  damages  at  2,000  dollars,  which  he 
ought  to  have  obtained,  if  he  did  not. 

The  War  Office  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  new  agent  to  obtain  pictures  of  all  the 
modern  battle-fields,  and  especially  of  the 
strategic  positions  and  of  the  fortifications. 
We  are  rich  in  records  of  this  nature,  both 
of  the  Crimean  war  and  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  The  power  of  highly  sensitive 
paper  in  giving  pictures  of  explosion  is  of 
great  use  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
height  and  the  breadth  of  torpedo  explosions 
are  thus  made  patent  to  the  eye,  the  powers 
of  projectiles  as  shown  by  the  impact  of  shot 
in  annour-plates  are  also  graphically  render- 
ed by  the  light-picture.  It  is  the  practice 
now  to  photograph  all  patterns  of  stores 
supplied  to  this  department. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  refer  to  the  aid  pho- 
tography will  be  to  art  itself,  we  shall  not 
have  mentioned  one  of  its  least  claims  upon 
public  favour.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety in  Conduit  Street  cannot  fail  to  have 
marked  the  instruction  the  artist  may  obtain 
from  these  moments  of  nature  arrested  and 
fixed  by  the  silver  print.  The  grand  sea- 
views  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  which 
not  only  the  clear  naked  wave  is  painted  by 
the  pencil  of  light  as  it  is  rolling  over,  but 
the  very  drifting  mist-like  spray  upon  its 
crest  as  it  dashes  upon  a  rock.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  such  momentary  re- 
cords of  details  of  nature  to  the  artist, — 
movements  that  would  otherwise  fade  from 
his  memory  ?  How  dignified  even  the  com- 
monest photograph  is  made  by  the  delicacy 
of  light  and  shade  it  presents.  Every  head 
has  the  power  of  a  Vandyck  or  a  Titian.  Its 
teaching  power  in  this  respect  is  undeniable. 
Year  by  year  the  familiarity  of  the  public 
with  the  works  of  this  splendid  draughtsman 
will  make  the  acceptance  of  slovenly  drawing 
impossible.  In  the  art  of  design  the  facili- 
ties of  the  sun-picture  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of.  Mrs. 
Cameron,  in  some  of  her  poetical  groups, 
and  her  fine  examples  of  form,  has  taught 
us  its  power  of  fixing  grace  upon  the  can- 
vas, and  the  varying  forms  of  human  expres- 
sion. The  same  flash  of  light  which  registers 
the  drifting  foam  can  seize  the  emotion  of 
the  human  soul  as  depicted  upon  the  coun- 
tenance. Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the 
gifted  artist  should  work  from  such  reflec- 
tions as  these  instead  of  going  direct  to  na- 
ture, but  their  supplementary  aid  cannot  be 
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undervalued.     They  will  not  take  tlie  place 
of  the  poetical  eye  and  skilled  pencil,  but 
they  will  afford  excellent  records  of  needful 
details,  and   of   fugitive   expressions,  to  be 
stowed  away  for  future  use.      The  public 
knows  nothing  of  the  folios  of  sketches  the 
artist  keeps  by  him.     These  are  the  bricks, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  finished  picture 
is  built  up.     Much  of  this  work  the  photo- 
graph wnll  do  for  him,  leaving  his  niind  free 
for  the  higher  art  of  conception  and  design. 
And  it  would  seem  that  there  is  good  pro- 
spect of  colour  being  added  to  these  pictures 
of  light,  the  sun's  ray  repeating  the  colour 
from   nature.     The    editor   of   the  *  British 
Journal  of  Photography  '  asserts  '  that  there 
is  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt '  of  the  fact, 
he    '  having   seen,   handled,   and   produced 
them.'     The  colours,  he  says,  are  'not  bril- 
liant, but  they  are  decided  enough  to  be  re- 
cognisable by  any  person  not  colour-blind.' 
The  recipes  for  producing  these  heliocromes 
are  given  in  the  journal.    If  these  confessed- 
ly imperfect  colours  can  be  rendered  brighter 
by  further  study,  and  more  appropriate  che- 
mical agents,  photography  will  indeed  be  a 
splendid   art,   not    only  for   the    service   it 
renders  to  mankind  in  the  different  manners 
v/e  have  shown,  but  in  itself,  as  rendering 
absolute  transcripts  of  Nature  in  her  own 
magnificent  dress. 


Art.  III. —  Qucestio  de  diversd  Iliadis  et 
Odysseoi  ^tate.  A  Bernardo  Thiersch. 
[Appendix  to  his  Essay  on  the  Age 
and  Country  of  Homer.]  Halberstadt : 
1832.* 

Proclus,  in  his  '  Life  of  Homer,'  as  edited 
from  the  manuscript  in  the  Escurial,  says, 
speaking  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  ; — . 
'  He  wrote  two  poems,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  ;  Xeno  and  Hellanicus  deprive  him 
of  them  ;  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
pute to  liim  as  much  as  the  Cycle  ;' — that  is, 
all  the  poetry  treating  of  the  whole  round  of 
subjects  and  incidents,  real  and  fabulous,  in 


*  We  have  prefixed  the  title  of  this  Essay  to 
the  followinrr  article  because  it  conveys  a  de- 
scription of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  treat,  and 
it  is  cited  by  Mr.  Grote  as  the  best  discussion 
of  it.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  we  hold  it  to 
be  far  from  complete,  aud  that  we  altogether 
differ  from  tlie  conclusion  of  Professor  Thiersch, 
■which  is  tliat  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  works  of 
the  same  ao-e  but  uot  of  the  same  author.  The 
word  Chorizontes  merely  means  separatists,  from 
X^l'K^  to  separate,  to  divide,  because  they  sepa- 
rated the  authorship  of  the  two  poems. 


Grecian  history  from  the  origin  of  the  world 
to    the    sack   of   Troy.      The    statement   is 
hyperbolical  in  both  cases.     The  ancients — 
Proclus    meaning    Homer's    oldest    critics, 
Theagenes    of    Rhegium,    Stesimbrotus    of 
Thasos,    Metrodorus     of    Lampsacus,    and 
others  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Diogenes  Laertius — did  not  attri- 
bute to  Homer  all  the  poetry  of  the  epic 
Cycle,  and  the  Chorizontes  would  not  have 
taken  from  him  the  authorship  of  the  Hiad. 
When    Homer    became    apotheosized,    the 
Greeks,  in  their  unbounded  admiration,  as- 
cribed to  their  god  of  poetry  ever}'  good 
poem  the  authorship  of  which  was  unknown 
or   doubtful,    as    the    Phoenicians    credited 
Sanchoniatho  with   every  history  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  writer.      Homer  with  his 
countrymen  had  then  strength  enough,  and 
shoulders  broad  enough  to  bear  any  burden  ; 
he  was  the  Hercules  and  Atlas  of  poetry. 
Still  it  is  going  beyond  conceivable  exagger- 
ation to  accumulate  on  his  back  the  heap  of 
epics  that  made  up  the  Mythic  and  Trojan 
Cycles,     The  list  is  formidable  enough  with 
some  of  his  Gnoma\  the  Epithalamia,  seve- 
ral Epigram's,  still  in  our  hands  ;  thirty-three 
Hymns,  yet  extant,  and  the  Batrachomyoma- 
chia;  three  similar  mock  heroic  pieces,  Arach- 
nomachia,  Geranomachia,  and  Psaromachia  ; 
the  Margites,  a  humourous  poem  ;  another 
entitled  At^  'ETrraTTeKroc;,  and  the  Cercopes, 
founded  on  the  transformation  of  a  set  of 
jugglers  into  monkeys  ;    the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  destined  to  be  imperishable  ;  and 
eleven  other  epics,  whose  adamant  was  not 
proof  against  the  ceaselessly  wearing  flow  of 
the  stream  of  time  :  the  Amazonia,  Cyclus, 
Cypria,  Epigoni,  Eiresione,  Phoca^is,  Nostoi, 
Epiciclides,  Thebais,  the  Little  Iliad,  and  the 
Capture  of  (Echalia.     How  the  vast  bulk  of 
these  multifarious  poems  gradually  fell  away 
from  Homer's  ownership  it  would  be  curious, 
though    now    impossible,    to    know.      The 
history  of  the  dropping  aw^ay  of  one  or  two 
may  be  glanced  at. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Homer  still 
passed  as  the  author  of  the  Cypria  and  Epi- 
goni. The  Father  of  History,  applying  a 
test  of  criticism  to  the  Cypria,  made  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  the  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Paris  to  Troy  from  Sparta  after  the  rape  of 
Helen,  differing  in  that  poem  from  the  ac- 
count in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  in  the 
Iliad,  Paris,  taking  a  wide  circuit,  touches  at 
Sidon,  whence  he  carries  off  many  of  the 
King  of  Phoenicia's  treasures,  and  makes  a 
long  voyage ;  in  the  Cypria,  he  sailed  home 
direct,  and  reached  Troy  in  three  days. 
From  that  passage  alone  Herodotus  con- 
cluded the  poem  was  not  Homer's,  and  with 
the  very  greatest  probability,  as  it  was  after- 
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Avards  assigned  to  a  Cyprian,  Stasimis.  Tlie 
authorship  of  the  Epigoni  Herodotus  ques- 
tioned by  a  doubt  intensely  expressed — '  If 
Homer,  forsooth,  by  any  possibility,  com- 
posed that  poem.'  By  the  time  of  Zeno  the 
Philosopher,  who  wrote  a  remarkable  book 
about  Homer  (according  to  Die  Chrysos- 
tom),  the  works  of  the  great  poet  were  then 
shorn  of  those  two  poems,  but  included  the 
Margites,  which,  on  the  principle  of  every 
feather  to  the  right  bird,  was  ultiihately 
given  to,  no  doubt  its  proper  author,  Pigres 
of  Halicarnassus,  howbeit  that  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes  lived  and  died 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  genuine 
production  of  Homer's.  When  the  Alexan- 
drian grammarians  commenced  their  labours, 
the  only  two  epics  for  which  Homer  stood 
accountable  were  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ; 
these,  as  Mr.  Grote  rightly  observes  in  his 
comprehensive  and  recondite  '  History  of 
Greece,'  'throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Grecian  antiquity  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  production  of  one  poet,' — that 
poet  being,  of  course.  Homer.  The  critics 
termed  Chorizontes,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  o*f  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  were  the  first  to  point  out  that 
they  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  same  au- 
thor. Whether  these  Chorizontes  were  few 
or  many  is  not  recorded,  but  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Proclus  it  would  really  seem  that 
Xeno  and  Hcllanicus,  hitherto  believed  to 
be  merely  their  Corypha3i,  were  the  only 
two. 

Of  Xeno  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
ho  chose  Alexandria  as  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  filled  a  brilliant  position  in  its 
celebrated  school  of  critics.  More  is  known 
of  his  collaborator.  Hellanicus  was  the 
teacher  of  an  Homeric  commentator,  famous 
in  his  day,  Ptolemseus  Epithetes,  himself 
having  been  a  pupil  of  Agathocles,  and 
Agathocles  of  Xcnodotus.  He  was  thus, 
perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  that  grammarian 
of  unprecedented  reputation,  whose  name  in 
Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry '  is  the  antonomasia 
of  a  critic, — Aristarchus.  Hellanicus  flou- 
rished in  or  about  the  hundred  and  flfty- 
sixth  Olympiad.  His  characteristic  distinc- 
tion was  superfluous  acuteness,  as  one  or 
two  of  his  corrections  to  Homer  sufficiently 
show  (II.  V.  269  ;  xv.  651 ;  xix.  90).  Xeno's 
superflux  of  subtlety  was  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  exuberant  sharpness  of  his  brother 
Chorizon. 

These  two  shrewd  men  were  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  Alexandrian  grammarians  who, 
by  illustrations  and  otherwise,  argued  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  were  the  works  of  different 
authors.      The  inconsistencies  they  pointed 


out  appear,  from  the  specimens  preserved, 
to  liave  been  principally  in  composition, 
language,  domestic  economy,  food,  history, 
and  mythology.  They  called  attention  to 
epanalepsis  being  rather  frequent  in  the 
Iliad,  but  so  rare  in  the  Odyssey  that  it  oc- 
curs but  once  ;  thus  showing  that  the  author 
of  the  latter  poem  evidently  considered  the 
use  of  the  rhetorical  figure.  Repetition,  a 
blemish,  which  Homer  thought  a  beauty. 
Such  variety  of  taste  Avill  always  mark  two 
writers.  Then  of  itself  this  goes  a  great 
way  in  proving  the  different  sources  of  the 
two  poems.  UpondpoiOe  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  Chorizontes  said,  is  used  as  a  designa- 
tion of  time,  and  in  the  Iliad  of  place.  The 
unity-believing  Greek  scholiasts,  to  prove 
the  contrary,  quoted  verses  from  the  Iliad 
which  do  not  indisputably  bear  out  their 
point.  Nor  did  it  escape  the  ChorizontcS 
that  only  in  the  Odyssey  evrtXr]  A.8^i6ia 
are  used,  by  which  Ileyne  understands 
'  mean  words ;'  though,  from  the  remarks  of 
the  Greek  scholiasts,  it  would  seem  that  the 
phrase  means  *  articles  used  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Chorizontes,  in  their  examples  of  what  they 
call  evriXi]  Xe^tdia,  hit  upon  a  class  of  ar- 
ticles in  domestic  economy  mentioned  only 
in  the  Odyssey — X^'-'^'-^i  ^  measure  for  corn, 
and  Xi'xvoc:,  an  oil-lamp,  while  those  who 
would  have  refuted  them  instanced  the  use 
in  the  Iliad  of  oAjiio^,  thus  referring  to  a  cor- 
responding article  of  domestic  economy,  if 
the  word  meant,  as  they  deemed,  a  'mortar' 
or  '  cylinder,'  though  it  does  not,  for  neither 
the  mortar  nor  the  cylinder  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  Homer's  time,  oXfioc;  being 
simply  '  a  round  stone,'  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  invention  of  the  proper  instruments, 
was  used  for  pounding  groats,  beans,  corn, 
or  other  substances. 

Erroneous  as  the  Greek  critics  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  German  critic,  Grauert, 
imagined  he  had  successfully  refuted  another 
statement  of  the  Chorizontes,  that  only  the 
heroes  in  the  Odyssey  eat  fish,  by  trium- 
phantly referring  to  the  passage  where 
Homer  speaks  of  men  glutting  themselves 
on  '  oysters.'  Had  such  an  attempt  at  refu- 
tation proceeded  from  a  member  of  the  mid- 
dle class  in  Bonn,  we  should  not  have  been 
at  all  surprised,  because  in  Bonn  as  in  Lon- 
don the  middle  class  speak  of  shell  'fish' 
shops  where  lobsters,  crabs,  and  '  oysters ' 
are  disposed  of  at  a  reasonable  percentage 
for  ready  cash  ;  but  we  arc  really  astonished 
when  it  comes  from  a  learned  doctor,  wlio 
ought  to  have  known  that  molluscs  are  not 
fish,  any  more  than  are  whales,  dolphins,  or 
seals,  and  who  ought  to  have  given  credit 
to  the  Chorizontes  for  having  mastered  the 
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contents  of  tlie  fourtli  book  of  Aristotle's 
History  of  Animals,  and,  above  all,  for  hav- 
ing fully  remembered  the  passage  in  the 
Iliad,  wiien  they  themselves  explained  that 
the  '  oysters '  of  which  Patroclus  there 
speaks  were  a  species  of  testaceous  animals 
in  the  sea  with  continuous  shells,  as  snails 
and  tortoises  among  testacea  on  land,  Tlie 
Chorizontes,  on  the  subject  of  food,  might 
liave  stated  that  in  the  Odyssey  people  eat 
not  only  fish,  but  game  or  poultry  (xii.  330), 
and  sausages  (xviii,  117),  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Iliad. 

A  different  statement  with  regard  to  an 
historical  matter  did  not  evade  the  quick- 
sightedness  of  the  Chorizontes, — Neleus  in 
the  Odyssey  having  three  sons  and  in  the 
Iliad  twelve.  Here  again,  in  reference  to 
the  family  of  Neleus,  they  might  have  added 
that  Nestor  in  the  Odyssey  has  six  sons 
(counting  Antilochus  as  one)  and  several 
daughters,  and  in  the  Iliad  only  two  sons 
and  no  daughter.  From  Homer's  expres- 
sion, to  '  avenge  the  violence  offered  to 
Helen  and  her  sighs,'  they  concluded  that 
the  poet  regarded  Helen  as  earned  away  by 
force  with  a  spiTOwing  soul  to  Troy,  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  following  the 
tradition,  which  had  sprung  up  after  Homer's 
time,  insinuating  that  Helen  was  carried  off 
with  her  inclination,  looks  on  the  frail  Spar- 
tan lady  quitting  husband,  home,  and  child 
of  her  own  free  will,  to  elope,  with  a  heart 
as  bounding  as  the  iEgean,  across  that  sea 
to  the  shores  of  Asia,  with  the  handsome 
young  profligate  son  of  King  Priam.  The 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Chorizontes  fur- 
ther said,  confers  the  epithet  '  City-sacking ' 
only  on  Ulysses ;  and  that  is,  certainly,  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  Homer,  who  applies  it 
with  equal  indifterence  to  Achilles  and 
Ulysses,  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  war, 
Mars  and  Bellona,  and  to  the  two  heroes 
Otrynteus  and  Oileus.  What  the  Chorizon- 
tes said  of  Venus  having  one  husband  in 
one  poem  and  another  in  the  other,  the 
number  of  towns  in  Crete,  and  the  different 
messengers  of  the  gods  in  the  two  poems, 
will  be  dwelt  on  hereafter. 

These  very  few  specimens  of  the,  no 
doubt,  numerous  objections  which  the  an- 
cient Chorizoiites  raised  in  attempting  to 
prove  their  point,  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Scholia  given  to  the  world  in  1788  by 
Villoison,  when  he  published  the  valuable 
codex  on  which  he  lighted  in  St.  Mark's 
Library,  Venice,  with  (not  to  be  disrespect- 
ful to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  and 
learned  a  man),  the  feeling,  if  not  the  ex- 
clamation, of  Dominie  Sampson,  'Prodi- 
gious ! '  so  great  was  his  admitted  wonder 
in  discovering  the  manuscript,  on  account  of 


its  antiquity,  which  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century,  and  especially  the  rarity  and  copi- 
ousness of  its  notes,  which  were  unknown 
even  to  Eustathius.  The  inconsistencies  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  herein  pointed 
out  by  the  Chorizontes,  are  evidently  only 
those  which  the  Greek  scholiasts  thought 
they  could  answer,  and  which  they  did  an- 
swer with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  their  notes.  Modern 
upholders '  of  the  common  authorship  have 
sneered  at  the  inconsistencies  as  slight. 
Well,  they  are  not  very  important ;  still 
they  are  so  unnatural,  they  could  not  have 
been  committed  by  a  sane  man. 

Independently  of  these  points  of  differ- 
ence enumerated  by  the  ancient  Chorizontes, 
modem  writers  have  added  others.  Payne 
Knight,  reviving  the  doctrine  in  his  Prolego- 
mena, dwelt  on  discrepancies  between  events 
in  the  two  poems  which  he  deemed  incapable 
of  explanation ;  and  Nitzsch  defended  the 
theory  on  the  ground  that  the  theology  is 
holier  and  purer  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the 
Iliad.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  eagerness  to 
carry  his  point,  was  led  into  so  many  errors 
from  enthusiasm  that,  after  the  publication 
of  his  essay,  the  ancient  creed  remained  un- 
assailable ;  and  Nitzsch,  so  far  from  con- 
vincing others,  could  not  carry  persuasion  to 
his  own  mind  by  believing  in  the  conclusive- 
ness of  his  own  arguments,  for,  some  time 
after  the  appearance  of  his  dissertation,  he 
returned  into  the  ranks  of  the  upholders  of 
the  common  authorship.  Miiller,  who  con- 
siders it  '  difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  person  and 
age '  of  Homer,  grants  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,'  that  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  '  many  differences 
are  apparent  in  the  character  and  manners 
both  of  men  and  gods,  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  the  language.'  Welcker  ad- 
mits the  differences  of  age  and  of  author- 
ship between  the  two  poems.  Thiersch 
makes  partly  the  same  admission.  Ihne  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Odyssey  should  not 
be  dissociated  from  the  Iliad,  except  the  de- 
sire of  scholars  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
later  poem  by  ascribing  it  to  Homer. 

But  the  separation  of  the  Odyssey  from 
the  Iliad  is  too  simple  a  theory  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite with  German  professors.  The  Teu- 
tonic mind,  fiUed  with  suppositions  and  con- 
jectures, revels  in' the  creation  of  paradoxes, 
most  captivating 'it  when  most  presumptuous, 
but  radically  defective  in  principle,  and  inca- 
pable of  proof  one  way  or  the  other,  as  that 
the  Iliad  was  the  work  of  many  poets,  whose 
scattered  fragments  Avere  collected  into  a 
compact  form  in  a  subsequent  age  by  a  poet 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.     This,  which 
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is  Wolf's  system,  it  may  be  broadly  stated, 
is  universally  rejected  by  the  scholars  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  though 
some  learned  doctor  in  Germany  every  now 
and  then  springs  up  with  an  enormity  of  eru- 
dition, absolutely  terrifying,  to  maintain  the 
Wolfian  doctrine,  or  advance  a  pet  extrava- 
gance of  his  own,  as  Schubart,  that  Homer 
was  a  Trojan ;  attractive  certainly  from  the 
novelty  of  the  notion,  and  the  ingenuity  ex- 
hibited, but  repulsive,  to  any  but  a  native  of 
Fatherland,  from  the  mistiness  of  the  style 
and  argument.  Schubart,  however,  notwith- 
standing that  he  claims  Homer  as  '  a  gentle, 
cultivated  Trojan,'  and  not '  a  ferocious,  bar- 
barous Greek,'  is  no  separatist,  acknowledg- 
ing himself  a  believer  in  the  Father  of  Poetry 
having  written  the  thoroughly  Greek  Odys- 
sey, as  Avell  as  the  semi-Greek,  semi-Trojan 
Iliad. 

Scepticism  finds  its  congenial  home  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  art  of  examining  a  question 
which  is  believed  to  hang  in  uncertainty  was 
best  known  and  cultivated  in  Greece.  From 
that  land  Scepticism  received  its  name,  of 
which  it  is  unworthy  unless  attended  by  a 
'  careful  looking  aboiit,'  and '  guarding  against' 
eiTor.  When  we  observe  in  the  Ilypotypo- 
aes  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  where  the  soul  of 
PyiTho  still  breathes,  that  Greek  scepticism 
can  traverse  the  sciences,  contravene  even 
mathematics,  we  should  be  cautious  before 
we  reject  its  opposition  when  it  deals  with 
poetry.  Tliere  it  stands  upon  the  firmest 
principles.  Greek  scepticism,  besides,  never 
indulged  in  fantastical  ideas  ;  to  study  it  is, 
therefore,  no  waste  of  time,  and  it  brings  no 
fatigue  to  the  mind  because  it  never  wanders 
in  a  wrong  direction  nor  deviates  into  an  un- 
necessary variety  of  topics.  Modern  sceptics 
may  promulgate  unheeded  their  whimsical 
fancies  respecting  Homer ;  one  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis alone  should  engage  our  attention — 
that  of  the  ancient  Chorizontes.  True,  the 
belief  in  the  common  authorship  of  the  two 
poems  has  been  uniform  for  ages  ;  it  was  so 
in  ancient  times  among  the  Greeks ;  it  is  so, 
for  the  most  part,  with  us.  But  how  many 
a  brilliant  genius  in  Greece  may  have  passed 
into  the  silence  of  the  grave  suspecting  the 
general  belief  regai'ding  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer,  when  Pausanias  left  on  record 
how  exceedingly  timid  he  was  on  the  subject 
— how,  after  carefully  examining  the  age  of 
Homer,  he  feared  too  much  the  calumnies  of 
liis  contemporaries  to  declare  what  conclu- 
sion he  had  arrived  at.  We  require  no  more 
to  be  convinced  that  Pausanias,  after  his  la- 
borious scrutiny,  was  inclined  to  a  new  tenet 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  but  prefer- 
red silence  and  supposed  adherence  to  old  no- 
tions than  ridicule  for  what  miafht  be  consi- 


dered paradoxical  eccentricity.  If  so  with 
him,  why  not  with  others  ?  And  how  many 
Pausaniases  may  there  not  be  among  the 
bright  lights  still  shining  in  the  galaxy  pre- 
served to  us  of  Greek  genius. 

For  awhile,  then,  we  will  take  up  the  Cho- 
rizontic  principle ;  and,  in  surveying  again 
the  ancient  theory,  attempt  to  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  famous  scepticism,  the  con- 
ducting and  details  of  which,  except  the  few 
unimportant  particulars  given,  are  unfortu- 
nately lost.  It  may  be  that  the  time  will  ne- 
ver come  now  when  Homer's  admirers,  clas- 
sical and  poetical,  will  exclaim,  with  regard  to 
this  principle, — '  in  hoc  acquieKcinius  oiiines  ;'' 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  credence  that  may 
be  withheld  from  the  theory  of  the  Chori- 
zontes, the  fundamental  pillar  of  their  system 
can  never  be  shaken,  because  the  text  of  the 
poems,  so  far  from  being  annihilative,  is 
greatly  in  support  of  their  hypothesis. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  '  poetry  of 
Homer '  before  the  date  of  Lycurgus,  so  it  is 
not  until  nearly  three  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  date  assigned  to  Lycurgus 
that  we  again  hear  anything  more  of  '  Hom- 
er.' Then  something  is  told  us  of  '  Homer ' 
being  rescued  from  the  injuries  of  time  and 
restored  to  himself.  Tliis  was  in  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Solon.  We  then  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  'Homer's '  works  being  divided 
into  two  poems.  From  this  we  conjecture 
that  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  there  was  in  ex- 
istence in  Laced.'cmon  a  poem  of  '  Homer's ' 
which  was  no  other  than  the  Iliad,  and  that 
in  the  days  of  Solon  there  were  in  existence 
in  Athens  two  poems,  which  were  the  Odys- 
sey and  the  Iliad.  If  it  be  granted  that  this 
conjecture  is  plausible,  we  will  go  a  step  fur- 
ther in  forming  another  opinion  without  proof, 
and  say  that  the  Odyssey  was  not  in  exist- 
ence until  a  very  considerable  time  after  the 
Iliad,  from  no  authentic  mention  being  made 
of  it  until  nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
authentic  mention  was  made  of  the  Iliad.  If 
this  concession  be  granted,  it  is  in  conso- 
nance with  what  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
prove,  and  what  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
two  poems  themselves  demonstrates,  that 
something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hun- 
dred or  more,  years  elapsed  between  their 
composition. 

Having  thus,  in  the  absence  of  perfect 
knowledge,  arrived  at  a  specious  conjecture 
that  generations,  perhaps  centuries,  had 
elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  we  prepare  ourselves,  in  the 
first  place,  for  a  change  of  language,  because 
in  a  progressive  country  such  as  Greece,  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  not  have  been 
some  change  in  the  language  after  so  long  a 
period,  Avhen  language  will  soipetimes  under- 
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go  a  great  change  even  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual, as  in  that  of  Queen  EHzabeth.  If 
such  a  change  could  take  place  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  in,  admittedly,  an  excep- 
tional period,  and  in  a  countrj?^,  it  is  true,  par- 
ticularly progressive,  a  similar  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  two  hundred  years  or  so, 
in  any  country  marked  by  progress  what- 
ever. 

Now,  as  to  language,  we  find  words  in  the 
Odyssey  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  Hiad ; 
words,  too,  as  acknowledged  by  the  latest  edi- 
tor of  the  former  poem,  not  casually  used, 
nor  out-of-the-way  words,  but  evidently  fa- 
miliar in  everyday  style,  implying  distinct- 
ness of  vernacular  and  of  vulgar  matter.'  In- 
dependently of  such  words,  there  are  others 
pointing  to  a  more  advanced  civilisation  than 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
such  as  TTepLfirjxavoeadai,  'to  lay  stratagem 
on  all  sides,' — an  evident  allusion  to  the  entire 
investment  of  a  place, — and  dXerpig, '  a  grind- 
er of  corn  in  a  mill,'  applied  to  a  woman, 
when  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Iliad  the  only 
domestic  duties  of  the  women  were  spinning 
with  a  spindle,  sewing  clothes,  and  fetching- 
water  from  the  spring,  and  not  grinding  corn 
,  as  we  see  female  servants  doing  in  the  Odys- 
sey, in  the  palace  of  Alcinous  and  in  the 
house  of  Ulysses.  A  further  improvement 
in  language  is  evident  from  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  using  the  abbreviation  k^r]s  where 
Homer  uses  i^eirjg.  Payne  Knight  in  his  Pro- 
legomena gives  several  instances  of  words  of 
four  syllables  in  the  Iliad  contracted  into  trisyl- 
lables in  the  Odyssey,  trisyllables  into  dissyl- 
lables, and  dissyllables  into  monosyllables.  It 
is  a  common  argument,  however,  against  the 
unity  that  contractions  are  more  frequent  in 
the  Odyssey ;  and  it  is  altogether  unnecessa- 
ry to  call  the  classical  reader's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  by  itself  is  all  but  conclusive  of 
the  Odyssey  not  having  been  written  until 
long  after  the  Iliad.  It  exhibits  an  improve- 
ment in  the  language  which  could  not  have 
been  in  force  until  the  lapse  of  generations 
after  Homer's  existence,  it  being  only  gradu- 
ally as  ages  progressed  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, imbibing,  as  it  were,  a  new  tincture, 
*  acquired  greater  and  greater  delicacy  from 
contraction,  till  it  subsequently  attained  per- 
fection in  the  Attic  dialect,  which,  in  its 
fondness  for  abbreviation,  contracted  nouns, 
circumflexed  verbs,  united  syllables  in  the 
same  word,  and  joined  different  words  by  sy- 
nseresis,  crasis,  and  elision. 

Occasionally  a  word  is  found  in  the  Odys- 
sey which  has  not  the  archaic  signification  it 
had  at  the  time  when  the  older  poem  was 
written.  This  is  also  very  remarkable.  Ho- 
mer uses  certain  words  in  a  sense  which  the 
author  of  the-  Odyssey  will  not  follow.    The 


latter  poet  employs  the  words  in  their  estab- 
lished acceptation,  as  the  Greek  language 
was  written  in  its  purity  ;  we  thereby  aiTive 
at  the  natural  conclusion  that  Homer  occa- 
sionally used  words  which  did  not  express  the 
precise  meaning  which  by  the  time  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey  had  come  to  be  affixed 
to  them  by  good  usage.  Certain  verbs,  nouns, 
and  adjectives  might  be  mentioned  which 
with  Homer  have  two  meanings,  while  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  understands  them  on- 
ly in  one,  and  that  their  common  accepta- 
tion. 

The  two  poets  differing  in  these  particu- 
lars, dift'er  again  as  to  the  use  of  the  digam- 
ma.  In  tl\p  Iliad  there  are  certain  words,  ex- 
actly thirt}-iive  in  number,  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  digamma  is  fluctuating  and 
arbitrary.  Still  there  are  some  words  which 
are  always  digammated  in  the  Iliad,  with 
which  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  at  vari- 
ance ;  and  7]do;,  which  never  has  the  digam- 
ma in  the  Iliad,  has  it  in  the  Odyssey  (xiv. 
411). 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  syntactical 
construction.  This  may  be  instanced  in  the 
case  of  the  preposition  ulau),  which  is  always 
constructed  in  the  Iliad  with  the  accusative, 
or  the  genitive  by  the  ellipse  of  the  accusa- 
tive. The  author  of  the  Odyssey,  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  modern  epic  poets,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Oppian,  Nonnus,  and  Quin- 
tus  Symrnseus,  joins  this  preposition  without 
any  ellipse  with  the  genitive  (viii.  290),  and 
there  are  instances  in  his  poem  where  elao) 
occurs  absolutely,  which  never  happens  in 
the  Iliad.  Again,  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey has  a  peculiarity  of  sometimes  placing 
cjars  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence  un- 
connectedly,  when  it  becomes  the  equivalent 
of  the  interjection  by  way  of  surprise, '  How  !' 
or  '  What !'  This  he  does  at  least  four  times 
(i.  227,  iv,  45,  vi.  122,  vii.  84),  and,  had  the 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  Nicanor,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  pointed  the  Homeric 
poems,  given  us  the  proper  punctuation,  a 
fifth  time  (iii.  247).  In  such  a  position,  and 
with  such  a  meaning,  that  adverb  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  Iliad.  So,  on  the  other 
hand.  Homer  uses  in  in  the  sense  of  '  on  ac- 
count of  '  (II.  ix.  562)  and 'on'  (xix.  375), 
neither  of  which  is  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey,  though  Herodotus  (ii. 
129)  follows  Homer  in  the  former  significa- 
tion of  the  preposition,  and  Thucydides  (vi. 
32)  in  the  latter. 

When  we  thus  find  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  language,  in  a  more  modern  appli- 
cation of  words,  the  use  of  the  digamma  and 
syntactical  construction,  we  await  still  graver 
distinctions. 

As  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
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there  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  language, 
but  in  the  style  of  houses  when  the  mansion 
began  to  take  the  place  of  the  castle,  and  in 
the  decorations  of  the  mansion  when  tapestry 
was  superseded  by  exquisite  oak  and  chestnut 
carvings,  so  we  look  for  the  alterations  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  houses, 
and  in  their  furniture  in  the  long  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey ;  and  we  find,  as  we  expect, 
that  there  were  many  and  marked  changes. 

From  sundry  passages  in  the  Iliad  we  are 
enabled  to  form,  if  not  an  exact,  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  structure  and  accommodation  of 
houses  in  Homer's  time.      A  66[.ios,  king's 
whole  residence — what  we  now-ar-days  call 
'palace' — seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  set 
of  dwellings  simply  built  and  made  of  ma- 
sonry.     The   whole  was   surrounded   by    a 
wall,  tptcog,  which  must  have  been  circular  in 
form,  from  the  poet  applying  the  word  to  the 
wall  of  a  garden  or  vineyard,  "pKOg  d/.ouojv ; 
and    to    the  teeth   in  a  man's  head,  t:pKos 
666vTG)v.     In  this  outer  or  circular  wall  was 
a  gate  with  folding  doors  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  chariot  and  horses. 
Inside  the  wall  v/as  an  enclosure,  avXi],  open 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  poet  giving 
that  name  to  a  "  sheep-pen;"  and,  as  tbe  an- 
cients offered  sacrifices  in  the  open  air,  from 
his  making  it  the  place  of  a  sacrifice — avXrjg 
iv  ;^6pr6j — where,  with  all  deference  to  the 
scholiast,  xoprog  does  not  mean  '  a  wall,'  but '  a 
grass-plot.'    In  the  centre  of  this  grass-grown 
enclosure,  and  opposite  the  portal,  stood  the 
principal   building    occupied   by   the   king, 
and  entered  beneath  a  portico  built  on  pil- 
lars, so  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
winter,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  summer.     If 
the  king  had  a  family  of  married  sons  and 
daughters,  they  occupied  with  their  respec- 
tive partners   distinct  dwellings  in  the   en- 
closure.   The  sons  and  daughters-in-law  lived 
to  the  eastward  or  front  of  the  king's  home, 
and  the   daughters  and   sons-in-law    in  the 
rear  or   west  of  it.     These  dwellings,  used 
mainly  as  dormitories,  and  called  BaXapoL, 
were  separate,  close  to  one  another,  and  each 
under  its  own  roof,  v/hence  the  poet  styles 
them  in  the  sixth  book  reyeot  daXapoi.     As 
in  Priam's  case   there  were  fifty  sons  and 
twelve  daughters,  these    sixty-two    separate 
dwellings  must  have  formed  almost  a  circle 
round  the  royal  residence,  and  presented  a 
spectacle  pretty  similar  to  that  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  interior  of  Africa  near  the 
banks  of   the  River  Niger,  with  respect  to 
the  habitations  of  the  wives  of  a  native  king, 
from  each  wife  having  a  hut  to  herself  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  com- 
mon husbaud's  dwelling.    The  whole  of  this, 
which  is  very  primitive,  is  not  to  be  found 


in  the  Odyssey.     There  the  palaces  of  kings, 
though  far  from  being  splendid,  show  an  im- 
provement in  architecture.     Tliey  were,  cer- 
tainly, still  rude  and  simple,  and  fitted  for 
the  use  of  uncultured  rustics  only,  their  want 
of  elegance  and  architectural  skill  jdainly  in- 
dicating that  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  borrow-  . 
ed    anything   of   importance  in   the   art  of 
building   from   the    Egyptians,  the  Phceni- 
cians,  or  any  other  foreign  nation.     Tliese 
palaces  had  neither  floor  nor  pavement,  and 
were  strewed  with  sand,  cla}',  or  gravel ;  but 
they  were  furnished,  as  nowhere  in  the  Iliad, 
with  small  windows  or  openings  very  high 
up  to   admit  the  daylight,  and  let  out  the 
smoke,  and  were  supported  by  double  rows 
of  wooden  pillars  around  which  were  seats. 
From  the  word  for  'door'  being  used  in  the 
Odyssey  sometimes  in  the  singular  and  some- 
times in  the  plural,  we  infer  that  when  that 
poem  was  written  doors  were  made  '  single ' 
as  well  as  'double'  or 'folding;'  but  from 
Homer  always  saying   dvpAl  never  dvpH, 
and,    though   using   the  plural,  meaning  a 
single  portal,  (as  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  three  ancient  critics,  Aristarchus,  Aristoni- 
cus,  and  Ilerodian,)  we  conclude  that  in  his 
day  'a  door'  had  'two'  parts,  which  opened 
to  yield  entrance ;  in  other  Avords,  '  folding 
doors '  only  were  then  used.      Nor  do   we 
find  in  the  Iliad,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  that  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  principal  apart- 
ment was  another  room  to  which  there  was 
access  by  communication  through  a  door; 
that  here  the  king's  guests  passed  the  night, 
and  that  beyond  it  was  an  open  portico ;  nor 
that   behind  the  principal   apartment  were 
private  rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  king 
and  queen,  their  ministers  and  attendants; 
that  here  the  precious  treasures  were  preserv- 
ed and  kept;  that  here  too  were  the  warm 
baths ;  that  above  them  were  other  private 
rooms    and    dormitories,  in    which    virgins, 
widows,  and  wives  (in  their  husbands'  ab- 
sence) slept  with  their  servants;  and   that 
outside  the  circular  wall  were  buildings  in 
which  the  night  was  passed  by  the  inferior 
servants  or  slaves,  called  dp7jar?jpsc,  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad. 
In  that  poem  the  women  had  assigned  to 
them  the  upper  part  of  the  house,   imme- 
diately below  the  roof  or  terrace.     In  the 
Odyssey,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  move- 
ments of  Arete,  Helen,  and  Penelope,  in  the 
respective    palaces    of    Alcinous,    Menelaus, 
and  Ulysses,  the  women's  apartments  were 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  men's,  and  behind 
it,  as  we  find  Greek  houses  described  in  their 
times  by  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  Xenophon, 
and — if  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  transfer- 
red the  practice  of  his  own  time  to  the  heroic 
ages — Sophocles  in  his  Q^^dipus  Tyrannus. 
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Here,  tlien,  is  such  a  considerable  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  structure  of  the  house  in  the 
Odyssey  from  what  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  that  it 
unquestionably  points  to  a  much  later  period 
of  civiUsation.  So  does  the  furniture  of 
houses ;  passages  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey  indicating  more, 
and  no  little,  perfection  in  the  art  of  orna- 
menting doors  and  the  handles  of  doors,  in- 
laying walls  and  floors  with  brass,  and  seats 
with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  while  the  purple 
coverings  and  snow-white  linen  hangings  of 
chairs  are  far  more  costly  decorations  than 
in  the  Iliad. 

Although  the  manners  at  entertainments 
in  the  Odyssey  are  not  so  primitive  as  when 
Homer  lived,  they  are  not  so  ceremonious 
as  when  in  after-ages  a  chief  manager  was 
appointed,  and  an  attendant  to  observe  that 
every  man  drank  his  proportion,  hence  styled 
by  Horace  '  arbiter  bibendi.'  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  attendant  termed  datrpog,  who  di- 
vides and  distributes  his  portion  to  every 
guest :  in  Homer's  times  it  is  the  master  of 
the  feast  who  carves  and  gives  out  the  meat. 
While  a  cook  in  the  Odyssey  provides  the 
various  dishes,  and  supplies  the  guests  ac- 
cording as  they  choose  what  pleases  them 
best,  Homer's  heroes  keep  no  cooks,  but 
sometimes  dress  their  own  provisions,  and 
kill  the  animal  themselves.  The  servants  and 
comrades  of  these  heroes,  called  Oepkirovreg 
— to  whom  the  buccaneers '  '  messmates '  in 
the  seventeenth  century  corresponded  in  al- 
most every  respect — employed  not  only  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  but  also  in  menial 
offices,  perform  such  duties  as  blowing  the 
fire,  when  the  chieftain  himself  takes  the 
principal  part  in  preparing  the  entertain- 
ment. 

In  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the 
characters  seek  neither  dainties  nor  rarities, 
but  live  on  a  simple  diet,  contenting  them- 
selves (in  the  Iliad  entirely,  in  the  Odyssey  al- 
most so)  with  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
and  oxen.  Even  the  Phaiacians  in  the  Odys- 
sey, who  aff'ect  a  more  delicate  way  of  liv- 
ing, feed  neither  on  fish  nor  fowl,  nor  deli- 
cacies of  any  sort,  but,  as  Homer's  heroes, 
on  meat,  roast  or  boiled.  Though  the  food 
of  the  actors  in  both  poems  is  extremely 
simple,  there  appears  to  be  a  variety  in  diet 
in  the  Odyssey  which  could  have  been  eff"ect- 
ed  only  by  the  slow  progress  of  time.  The 
Chorizontes,  we  have  shown,  pointed  out 
that  the  heroes  in  the  Odyssey  sometimes 
eat  fish,  and  we  subjoined  game  or  poultry. 
Again,  the  supper,  which  is  the  chief  meal 
in  the  lUad,  has  but  one  distinct  part — a 
course  of  meat.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  author  of  the  Odyssey's  time 
there  was  a  second  course,  which  consisted 


of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  If  so,  we  do  know 
that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  siege  of 
Troy  that  the  Greeks  introduced  that  second 
table,  or  course,  which  they  technically 
phrased  devreprj]  just  as  it  was  not  until 
a  very  long  time  after  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  could  have  lived  that  they  became 
lavish  and  profuse  in  sweetmeats.  There  is 
never  throughout  the  Iliad  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  fruit,  excepting  grapes,  gathered 
at  the  Vintage  described  in  the  Shield  of 
Achilles ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  the  poet  dwells 
with  gusto  in  his  description  of  the  apples, 
grapes,  pears,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit 
in  the  garden  of  Alcinous ;  and  equally  so  of 
the  many  fruit-bearing  trees,  figs,  and  olives 
in  the  orchard  of  Tantalus.  The  inference 
may  be  fairly  drawn  that,  if  there  was  all 
this  excessive  and  careful  cultivation  of  fruit 
by  rich  men  in  their  orchards  and  gardens, 
the  use  of  fruit  must  have  obtained  among 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  as  in  the  more  civilised  ages,  when, 
as  Servius  tells  us  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Vir- 
gil, there  were  two  tables — one  of  meat,  and 
the  other  of  fruit. 

In  Homer  every  guest  Ims  a  distinct  table 
to  himself,  occasioned  by  the  custom  then 
in  use  of  bringing  in  and  taking  away  the 
table  and  the  meat  upon  it  together  (xxiv. 
476).  When  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
lived,  it  had  come  to  be  accounted  unsoci- 
able and  uncivilised  to  eat*  by  oneself  (xv. 
465).  The  table,  too,  instead  of  being 
round,  as  in  the  Iliad,  was  extended  in 
lenocth,  that  figure  beiuQ-  agreeable  to  the 
manner  of  the  guests  sitting  in  ranks.  In 
the  Iliad  nothing  is  done  to  the  table  before 
the  food  is  placed  upon  it  (xi.  627).  In  the 
Odyssey  the  tables,  though  not  yet  covered 
with  linen,  are  carefully  cleansed  with  wet 
sponges  (xx.  151). 

The  notion  of  drinking  in  the  Odyssey 
suits  with  the  ideas  of  a  more  modern  po- 
liteness than  prevailed  in  Homer's  day.  In 
accordance  with  less  civilised  manners,  wine 
in  the  Iliad  is  drunk  pure  out  of  the  same 
large  cup,  which  the  heroes  pass  to  one  an- 
other from  right  to  left  (ix.  203,  224).  In 
the  Odyssey  wine  is  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  water  in  a  capacious  vessel,  from  which 
it  is  poured  out  into  smaller  cups,  and  handed 
I'ound  to  the  guests  by  handsome  youths 
with  trimmed  hair  and  in  neat  garments  (xv. 
328-30).  In  the  Iliad  men  of  the  highest 
quality  fill  out  wine. 

The  entertainment  being  over,  in  the 
Odyssey  diversions  follow  which  remind  us 
more  of  the  time  of  Socrates  than  of 
Homer;  for,  as  in  Xenophon's  description  of 
Socrates's  entertainment,  '  when  the  tables 
were  taken  away,  a  certain  man  of  Syracuse 
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brought  in  a  skilful  minstrel,'  so  in  the 
Odyssey  two  celebrated  singers,  Phemius 
and  Demodocus,  are  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  entertainment.  In  the  ancient  times, 
when  the  Iliad  was  written,  there  was  no 
such  diversion  at  men's  entertainments  as 
music.  Neither  was  there  dancing,  as  in  the 
Odyssey,  nor  juggling,  and  whatever  else  be- 
side could  be  thought  of  for  the  exciting  of 
mirth  and  cheerfulness. 

When,  too,  we  see  in  the  Odyssey  the 
suitors  of  Penelope  and  the  Plueacians  keep- 
ing each  other's  company  till  the  break  of 
dawn,  we  are  again  reminded  far  more  of 
the  days  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophical 
friends  and  jovial  topers,  who  would  stay  to- 
gether conversing  and  carousing  till  the 
morning  approached,  than  of  the  stem  hero- 
ical  times  of  Achilles  and  his  warlike  com- 
panions, whose  habit  was,  after  the  fatigue 
of  the  day's  battle,  to  depart  to  rest  before 
sunset. 

From  the  description  of  music  in  the 
Iliad,  the  songs  used  in  the  time  of  Homer 
were  of  three  kinds :  first  and  principally, 
hymns  wherein  the  actions  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  were  celebrated,  as  the  Lays  of  the 
Heroes,  sung  to  his  lyre  by  Achilles  (ix. 
189),  and  the  narrative  of  Meleager,  related 
or  chaunted  by  Phoenix  (ix.  525-95) ;  se- 
condly^ in  celebration  of  nuptial  rites,  as  the 
bridal  song  in  the  eighteenth  book  (493) ; 
and,  lastly,  of  a  pastoral  character,  as  the 
Vintage  Song,  which  the  youthful  rustic 
sings  and  plays  upon  the  pipe  to  the  dancing 
vintagers  (xviii.  569-72).  The  object  of 
nmsic  then  was  evid-ently  to  improve  men's 
manners  and  appease  the  violence  of  their 
passions.  But  from  the  description  of  the 
instrumental  and  vocal  harmony  at  entertain- 
ments in  the  Odyssey,  the  object  of  music 
at  that  date  was  not  to  better  manners  and 
soothe  the  soul,  but  for  the  sake  of  mean 
and  vulgar  pleasure ;  the  song  of  Demodo- 
cus being  the  soft  and  wanton  tale  of  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus.  It  is  needless  to 
obseFve  that  the  first  species  of  music  is  the 
product  of  primitive  ages,  when,  harmony 
being  accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship, 
songs  were  hymns  in  praise  either  of  gods 
or  heroes,  or  of  such  solemn  and  religious 
ceremonies  as  marriage,  or  of  such  a  feast 
as  that  of  rejoicing  at  the  produce  of  the 
vine  for  the  year;  and  that  the  second  spe- 
cies marks  the  transition  period  in  Greek 
history,  when  music  was,  as  the  poet  of  the 
Odyssey  himself  has  it,  'the  associate  of 
feasting,'  'in  harmony  with  feasting,'  'the 
ornament  of  feasting.'  Sacred  and  solemn 
and  pastoral  music  would  be  then  less  agree- 
able to  men's  ears  than  amorous  themes  of 
an  amusing  and  lascivious   character ;    and 


these  again  would  in  still  more  refined  times 
become  displaced  by  the  light  and  cheerful 
picans  which  men  sang  daily  at  their  meals, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  xVristotle. 

Another  little  fact  which  further  strength- 
ens the  view  taken,  is  the  following  diversity 
in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.  The 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,  believed  that  if  they  dispensed  with 
any  ceremony,  however  trifling,  in  a  sacrifice 
or  a  hecatomb,  a  prayer  or  a  libation,  the 
gods  would  be  exceedingly  angry.  Hence 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  any  heavy  misfortune  to  a 
remissness  of  theirs  in  this  respect.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  witness  the  words  of  Achilles 
Avith  respect  to  the  plague  in  the  camp  in 
the  first  book  (65),  and  the  speech  of  i-Eneas 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  fifth  (177-8).  If  more  conclusive 
confirmation  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the 
words  which  Theocritus  in  his  twenty-fifth 
idyll  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hercules, 
who  lived  just  before  the  Trojan  war.  Now, 
when  the  Odyssey  was  written,  it  was  tlie 
custom  for  people  to  approach  the  gods  in 
clean  and  freshly-washed  garments  (Od.  iv. 
750).  But  when  the  Ihad  was  written,  the 
religious  custom  on  such  an  occasion  was 
merely  to  wash  the  hands  (Ik  vi.  266-7),  or 
at  most  the  cup  (II.  xvi.  228  seq.).  The  fact 
is,  that  just  as  no  such  custom  as  that  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  in 
vogue  when  the  Iliad  was  written,  simply 
from  no  mention  being  made  in  that  poem 
of  persons  wearing  clean  and  freshly-washed 
garments  when  praying  or  oft'ering  sacrifices, 
or  making  libations  or  celebrating  hecatombs, 
so  no  such  custom  as  that  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer was  in  vogue  when  the  Odyssey  was 
written,  and  again  simply  from  no  allusion 
being  made  throughout  that  poem  to  the 
omission  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  little 
forms  in  religious  observances  being  con- 
sidered highly  impious.  The  Avhole  of  this 
points  to  a  transition  period  in  the  use  of 
sacrifices.  In  Homer's  time  they  comprised 
the  duty  of  men  to  the  gods,  and,  performed 
or  neglected,  were  alone  eftectual  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  enterprises ;  but,  as  ages 
progressed,  they  became  gradually  modified, 
till  in  the  end  they  were  altogether  abo- 
lished ;  for  we  can  hardly  believe  that  unless, 
in  the  later  period  of  Greek  civiHsation,  the 
ancients  had  done  away  with  the  sacred  rites 
and  other  mysteries  in  the  national  religion 
referred  to  by  Homer  and  the  author  oi  the 
Odyssey,  Lucian  would,  in  his  'Discourse 
on  Sacrifices,'  have  so  mercilessly  ridiculed 
them,  when,  too,  his  scathing  sarcasm  must 
have  been  peculiarly  and  generally  ofien.  ivc 
to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
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Both  in  the  times  of  Homer  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey  it  was  the  custom  to 
treat  foreio:ners  with  respect  and  supply  them 
with  victuals  and  other  necessaries.  In 
Homer's  time  no  inquiries  were  made  of 
perfect  strangers  coming  from  distant  lands 
who  they  were  and  whence  they  came 
until  after  nine  days  had  passed  and  nine 
oxen  had  been  sacrificed,  as  is  evident  from 
the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Lycia  to  Bellero- 
phon,  who  is  not  asked  for  the  introductory 
letter  from  Pra-tus  until  the  tenth  day  comes 
that  he  has  been  in  the  house  of  Jobates  (II. 
vi.  175-7).  This  custom  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  before  the  age  of  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey — a  modification  that 
could  hardly  have  been  eff'ected  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  generations,  as  is  again  clear 
from  the  treatment  of  Ulysses  by  Eumseus,  of 
Minerva,  under  her  assumed  form  of  Mentor, 
by  Telemachus,  and  of  Telemachus  himself 
on  his  arrival  at  Nestor's  in  Pylus,  and  at 
Menelaus's  in  Sparta.  All,  thougli  strangers, 
beUeved  to  be  from  foreign  lands,  have  their 
names  ijiquired  into  and  questions  put  to 
them  immediately  after  they  have  been 
feasted. 

Along  with  this  altered  custom  of  treat- 
ing foreigners,  the  general  belief  had 
grown  up  by  the  time  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  that  people  who  came  from  distant 
parts,  and  were  sojourners  among  strangers 
were  under  the  peculiar  care  and  protection 
of  certain  gods,  especially  Jupiter,  who  has 
hence  in  the  Odyssey  (ix.  270),  what  he  has 
not  ill  the  Iliad,  the  name  of  '  hospitable.' 
Nowhere  in  the  Iliad  is  Jupiter  styled  Hevtof, 
for  nowhere  in  the  Iliad  is  he  the  patron  and 
avenger  of  foreigners.  In  the  heroic  ages, 
the  rites  of  hospitality  were  observed  with 
so  much  strictness,  that  to  neglect  them  was 
looked  upon  as  even  more  disgraceful  than 
to  disregard  the  duties  of  consanguinity. 
Men  secured,  as  we  learn  from  the  episode 
of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion by  merely  producing  the  ovfifioXa 
^evLKui,  or  tesser(£  hospitalitatis.  These 
presents  exchanged  at  parting,  even  by  an- 
cestors, descendants  kept  among  the  domes- 
tic treasures  as  memorials  of  the  fact,  and 
to  be  pledges  for  a  renewal  at  any  time  of 
friendship  between  them  and  those  whose 
progenitors  had  been  friends  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Ancestral  was  thus  as  binding  as 
personal  friendship.  But  though  there  was 
all  this  species  of  freemasonry  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  Jupiter  had  not  the  care  of  hos- 
pitality as  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey.  When  we  see,  then,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Iliad  merely  the  King  and  Father  of 
gods  and  men,  ruler  of  the  air,  from  whom 
proceed  storms  and  showers,  and  the  Jupiter 


of  the  Odyssey,  the  possessor  of  the  addi- 
tional attribute  of  presiding  over  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  we  have  enough  wherewith  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  poem 
was  much  posterior  in  composition  to  the 
former ;  for  we  know  that  Jupiter  Pluvius 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  Jupiter  Hestius 
in  the  progress  of  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  heathen  mythology  after  a  lapse. of 
centuries. 

Furthermore,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Odyssey 
accompanies  foreigners  in  their  travels  (ix. 
271).  But  the  Jupiter  of  the  Iliad  never 
descends  from  the  ethereal  regions,  except 
on  a  solitary  occasion  (i.  423-4) ;  and  that 
is  illustrative  of  a  custom  which,  not  obtain- 
ing in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey, is  another  proof  of  that  poem  having 
been  written  long  after  the  Iliad.  Jupiter 
leaves  heaven  in  the  Iliad  in  order  that,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  other  gods,  he  may  go 
to  the  annual  twelve  days'  festival  of  ban- 
quets spread  in  the  temples  before  the 
shrines  at  Diospolis.  There  is  no  testimony 
in  the  Odyssey  that  this  opinion  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  its  author,  that  the 
gods  were  Avont  to  be  present  at  festivals  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  themselves. 

During  the  ages  of  both  the  poets,  people 
believed  that  the  gods  occasionally  visited 
individuals  deserving  their  favour  aiid  pro- 
tection. There  was  also  the  idea,  akin  to 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  guardian  angels, 
that  each  person  was  the  peculiar  care  of 
some  protecting  deity.  But  a  passage  in 
the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyssey  shows 
that  the  gods  in  the  time  of  the  author  of 
that  poem  were  considered,  as  they  were  not 
in  Homer's,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
cities  of  men  in  the  form  and  garb  of 
foreigners,  so  that  unknown  they  might 
enter  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in- 
vestigating the  privacy  of  their  lives,  ascer- 
tain if  their  conduct  was  blamable  or  praise- 
worthy (xvii.  485-7). 

Whoever,  in  the  Iliad,  undertakes  a  jour- 
ney invokes  the  assistanceviud  protection  of 
the  deity  who  is  the  patron  of  his  country 
(x.  277  seq.)  ;  on  his  safe  return  (x.  292),  or 
arrival  at  the  place  of  destination  (xi.  725- 
8),  he  sacrifices  a  single  animal  to  the  same 
divinity.  This  is  the  case  with  an  army  as 
with  an  individual  (xi.  /.  c).  But  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  people  at 
the  end  of  a  journey  sat  in  groups  to  sacri- 
fice, and  each  assembly,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  persons,  off'ered  an  animal ;  so  that 
if  the  travellers  made  up'  twenty  such  assem- 
blies, twenty  animals  would  have  been  immo- 
lated to  one  god  (iii.  5-8).  Again,  in  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  a  rite  of 
salutation  had  come  to  be  resorted  to  when 
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a  man  arrived  in  a  country — kissing  the 
earth — a  practice  in  after  ages  extended  to 
departure  as  well  as  arrival,  as  we  see  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  when  tile  Trojans 
leave  their  native  shores.  In  the  days  of 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  the  practice  was 
confined  to  arrival,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Ulysses  kissing  the  ground  only  on  his  com- 
ing to  Phjeacia  (v.  463)  and  on  his  return  to 
Ithaca  (xiii.  354). 

Differences  in  geographical  statement  in 
the  two  poems  furnish  additional  proof  that 
the  theory  in  question  is  based  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  truth.  The  Greeks,  originally 
a  sea-roving  people — in  fact,  according  to 
Thucydides  and  other  native  historians,  a 
piratical  race — found  it  convenient,  in  com- 
mon with  corsairs  at  all  ages  of  the  world,  to 
dwell  on  islands  in  preference  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  isles  of  Greece,  being  thus  first 
inhabited,  had  many  towns,  and  a  large  po- 
pulation at  a  time  wlien  the  mainland  was 
thinly  peopled,  before  emigration  had  spread 
southward  from  the  northerly  regions  of 
Tliessaly,  Under  such  circumstances  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  an  island  men- 
tioned in  an  ancient  Greek  poem  would  have 
more  towns  ascribed  to  it  than  we  should 
find  in  a  poem  of  a  more  modern  date. 
This  is  just  the  case  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  respect  to  Crete,  to  which,  as 
the  Chorizontes  observed.  Homer  ascribes  a 
hundred  cities  (ii.  649),  while  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  gives  it  but  ninety  (xix.  172-4). 
Of  course,  the  upholders  of  the  common 
authorship  have  made  violent  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  difterence  of  statement,  but  their 
arguments  have  been  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. The  opponents  in  antiquity  of  the 
Chorizontes  said  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Odyssey  to  the  state  of  Crete  after  the 
sedition  raised  by  Leucus  against  Idomeneus, 
vv'hen  ten  cities  were  utterly  destroyed.  Al- 
though this  might  have  been  the  case,  it 
does  not  account  for  the  discrepancy.  The 
ten  cities  had  been  utterly  destroyed  either 
before  the  birth  of  Homer,  or  while  he  was 
in  his  pupilage,  seeing  that  he  flourished  in 
the  second  generation  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  loug  subsequent  to  the  deaths  of  Ido- 
meneus and  Leucus.  Then  why  should  he 
give  one  account  of  Crete  in  one  poem,  and 
another  in  the  other  ?  The  fact  is,  and  any- 
one can  see  with  an  irresistible  conclusive 
foi-ce  of  logic,  that  it  points  to  one  of  two 
things — either  that  the  two  different  state- 
ments must  have  been  obtained  from  two 
different  sources  of  information,  or — what  we 
nuuntain — be  descriptive  of  (^rete  at  two 
dift'erent  periods,  and  consequently,  in  either 
case,  point  most  clearly  to  the  existence  of 
two  dift'erent  poets. 


Nor  is  this  the  only  proof  based  on  geo 
graphy.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  what  the 
two  poets  say  of  Pylus,  of  which,  whenever 
Homer  speaks,  it  is,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  a 
peculiarity  on  his  part ;  for  he  is  not  then 
speaking  of  the  city  that  was  so  called,  but 
of  the  country  ov(u*  which  Nestor  ruled, 
which  never  had  that  name.  The  ancient 
geographer  accounts  for  this  from  the  poet's 
desire  to  distinguish  one  Elis  from  another, 
that  under  the  sway  of  Nestor  and  that  be- 
longing to  the  Epeii.  Hence  Homer  makes 
the  Alpheus  run  through  Pylus  (v.  545). 
But  the  Alpheus  did  not  run  through  or  by 
the  city  thus  styled,  only  through  the  coun- 
try which  Nestor  owned.  The  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Pylus 
which  belonged  to  Nestor,  not  as  a  country, 
but  as  a  city  (iii.  4)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  speaks  of  Pylus  as  he 
knew  of  it  in  his  day,  a  city,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinctive section  of  the  country  Elis. 

The  ancient  Chorizontes  very  properly 
laid  great  stress  on  the  discrepancy  in  the 
religious  mechanism  of  the  two  poems,  that 
Jupiter's  messenger  is  Iris  in  the  Iliad  and 
Mercury  in  the  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  no 
such  fact  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history 
of  poetry.  It  is  by  itself  quite  conclusive 
that  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
were  not  contemporaries.  A  great  many 
ingenious  arguments  have  been  advanced  by 
the  upholders  of  the  common  authorship  for 
the  solution  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty. 
The  explanation  of  the  Scholiast  and  Eusta- 
thius  of  the  epithet  applied  to  Mercury  in 
the  second  and  twentieth  books  of  the  Iliad, 
diuKTopog,  as  meaning  '  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sages of  the  gods,'  goes  the  whole  length  of 
investing  Mercury  with  the  function  of 
Jupiter's  messenger  in  the  older  poem  ;  but 
that  explanation  of  the  epithet  is  not  more 
satisfactory  than  its  reference  by  others  to 
Mercury's  character  of  '  conductor  of  souls,' 
both  being  evidently  based  on  its  being  taken 
for  granted  that  the  two  poems  had  a  com- 
mon authorship.  Nitzsch,  Mure,  and  Glad- 
stone go  at  some  length  and  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  into  the  matter,  but  they  fail 
entirely  in  accounting  for  the  difficulty.* 
Mr.  Hayman  too,  whose  excellent  and  nnich- 
wanted  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  now  going 
through  the  press,  endeavours  to  solve  it  by 

*  Mure's  arfjument,  curiously  enouorli,  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding;  of  the  lanfrnafje  of  the 
Odyssey.  When  Jupiter  addresses  Mercury  on 
liis  first  introduction  in  the  iwom  (v.  29)  as  mes- 
seuijer,  qvte  tu  t'  uXAa  irep,  Mure  takes  these 
words  to  signify  '  again,  as  formerly,'  when  they 
are  evidently  a  formula  for  '  above  '  or  '  beyond 
all  things  else ' — a  meaning  which  at  once  de- 
stroys the  whole  of  Colonel  Mure's  argument  and 
the  main  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
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instancing  Milton,  who  in  tlie  first  half  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  inclines  to  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  and  in  the  latter  half  to  the  Coperni- 
can  theory  in  his  celestial  machinery,  which, 
says  Mr.  Hayman,  ought,  on  Chorizontic 
principles,  to  imply  duality  of  authorship. 
It  would  most  certainly  if  Milton  were,  as 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  relating  a  fact, 
but,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  simply 
shows  a  desire  to  diversify  the  richness  of 
his  illustrations.  Similar  refutation  may  be 
made  of  what  Mr.  Hayman  elsewhere  says 
of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  the 
latter  speaks  of  tobacco  and  the  former 
never,  which  should  at  once  lead  us,  he  ob- 
serves, to  infer  that  they  were  not  contempo- 
raries, when  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  that  Shakspeare  could  not  have  made 
any  of  his  characters  speak  of  tobacco  with- 
out being  grossly  anachronistic,  the  incidents 
in  all  his  plays  having  occurred  at  remote 
periods,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe,  where- 
as Ben  Jonson  laid  the  plot  of  many  a  play 
in  his  own  time  when  tobacco  was  familiar  to 
all.  The  events,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  synchronistic. 
They  occur  at  and  about  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy.  At  that  date  in  Greek  my- 
thology Mercury  or  Iris  was  the  messenger 
of  Jupiter.  We  find  in  the  Iliad  that  it  was 
Iris.  ■  But  if  Homer  was  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad,  he  would  not 
have  written  as  if  it  was  Iris  in  one  poem, 
and  in  the  other  have  changed  his  machinery 
and  written  as  if  it  was  Mercury,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary. From  what  we  know  was  done  by  the 
Greek  epic  poets  of  disregarding  the  customs 
of  the  age  of  which  they  wrote,  and  consi- 
dering only  those  of  their  own,  we  gather 
from  this  beyond  the  cavil  of  a  doubt  that  in 
the  days  of  Homer  the  messenger  of  Jupiter 
Avas  Iris,  and  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  Mercury. 

So  Lhe  two  poets  speak  of  the  Muses  as 
they  found  them  in  their  own  time.  Homer 
speaks  sometimes  of  one  Muse  as  he  speaks 
sometimes  of  one  Ilithyia,  and  sometimes 
indefinitely  of  '  Muses,'  as  sometimes  indefi- 
nitely of  '  llithyiae,'  thus  showing  that  there 
was  no  determined  number  of  Muses  in  his 
day  as  in  the  later  times  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy. But  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  speaks 
of  the  whole  nine  Muses  (xxiv.  60).  He 
must,  therefore,  have  heard  of  Urania,  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  which,  though  the 
oldest  of  the  sciences,  lay  still  buried  in  the 
womb  of  time  when  the  Iliad  Avas  written ; 
there  being  at  that  date  no  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  could  be  reduced  to  a 
system,  nothing  being   known  beyond   the 


names  of  a  few  constellations  and  the  cycles 
of  the  moon.  If  it  is  certain  that  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  from  his  numeration  of  the 
Muses,  must  have  hved  after  the  institution 
of  the  Trina  Dionysia,  which  gave  birth  to 
both  comedy  and  tragedy,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Homer  lived  before  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  and  never  heard  of  Thalia,  the 
Muse  of  Comedy,  and  Melpomene,  the  Muse 
of  Tragedy.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  if 
Homer  could  ever  have  heard  of  Clio,  the  Muse 
of  History,  since  the  only  history  written 
in  his  day  was  comprised  in  such  poems  as 
that  composed  by  himself ;  and  if  to  Clio 
was  assigned  also  Epic  Poetry,  it  was  in  after 
ages  when  Polyhymnia  and  Erato  presided 
over  lyrical  and  amatory  poems,  so  that  '  the 
goddess,'  Avhom  Homer  sometimes  specially 
invokes,  was,  necessarily,  the  first  and  oldest 
of  the  Muses,  Calliope.  Again,  two  poets 
show  themselves  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
duties  of  the  Muses,  who  in  the  Odyssey 
sing  lamentations  at  men's  funerals  (xxiv. 
60),  and  in  the  Iliad  festive  hymns  at  the 
feasts  of  the  gods  (i.  604). 

Shakspeare,  in  his  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,' 
— where  gods  and  goddesses  should,  but  do 
not,  act  with  men  and  women, — makes 
Troilus  exclaim : — 

'  Hark  !  you  are  called :  some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  "Come!"    to  him  that  instantly  must 
die;' 

from  which  it  is  obvious  that  our  great  poet 
did  not  know  what  the  creed  was  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  believed  it  to 
have  been  the  age  of  the  dainiov,  Numen 
or  Genius.  No  one  can  think  this  of  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey ;  the  universal  belief 
in  his  poem  being,  as  in  the  Iliad,  that  each 
individual  has  his  special  god  or  goddess  to 
be  his  monitor  and  leader,  who,  when  need- 
ful, is  always  with  him  in  person,  sometimes 
in  disguise,  sometimes  unseen,  but  still  pre- 
sent, whence  Minerva  is  addressed  in  both 
poems  as  being  '  ever  present  in  every  under- 
taking.' It  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  diffi- 
cult not  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  lived  in  the  latter  days,  when  the 
6aiiio)v  had  supplanted  the  deity.  The 
Greeks  then  believed  that  when  a  man  was 
born  his  daificdv  came  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  to  be  his  tutelar  companion,  observer, 
and  exhorter  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
That  the  6aifHx>v  thus  became  a  man's  guar- 
dian companion  immediately  at  his  birth, 
and  ruled  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  we 
know  from  a  passage  in  the  'Picture'  of 
Cebes ;  we  are  also  told  the  same  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  while  Menander  ad- 
dresses his  '  Numen  '  as  'the  mystical  guide 
of   his   life.'     Now,   when   Minerva,  in   the 
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third  book  of  the  Odyssey  (26-8),  tells 
Telemachus  that  he  could  '  neither  be  born 
nor  pass  through  life  without  the  good  will 
of  the^'ods,'  and  that  '  though  some  of  his 
thoughts  will  spring  from  his  own  mind,  yet 
his  dainoiv  will  suggest  others  to  liim  ; '  we 
have  a  compound  sentiment  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  6aLjj,o)v,  that  unseen  souls  acted  as  tute- 
lary deities  to  men  in  their  long  chain  of  life 
from  birth  till  death,  and,  secondly,  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  and  ideas,  and  al- 
ways the  very  best,  which  entered  a  man's 
mind  originated  through  the  influence  of  his 
Numen  or  Genius.  It  may  be  said  that,  in 
the  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  da^ioyv  is  only 
the  synonym  of  6e6;,  used  as  Homer  him- 
self uses  the  word,  and  that  Minerva  is  al- 
luding to  herself ;  but  though  that  be  granted, 
as  it  readily  is,  still,  if  the  poet  had  not  lived 
in  the  age  of  the  Numen  or  Genius,  it  is 
barely  possible  that  he  could  have  so  framed 
the  sentiment. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  occasional  attendance  of  Minerva  on 
Telemachus  and  Ulysses  in  the  character  of 
Mentor  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  con- 
crete representation  of  the  abstract  quality 
of  Wisdom.  If  so,  there  is  no  deification 
of  abstract  qualities  in  the  Iliad.  Homer 
never  refines  upon  the  general  opinions  of 
his  age.  Throughout  his  poem  he  looks 
upon  the  gods  as  possessing  actual  existence  ; 
though  rarely  visible,  they  present,  when 
seen,  the  aspect  of  ordinary  human  beings, 
from  whom  they  are  to  be  distinguished  only 
by  a  peculiar  brightness  in  the  eye,  and  a  pecu- 
liar gait  expressive  of  a  smooth  and  light  mo- 
tion ;  hence  Minerva  removes  the  film  oft'Dio- 
med's  eyes,  that  he  may  distinguish  a  god  from 
a  man.  There  is  a  constant  presence  of  celes- 
tial among  sublunary  beings — a  perpetual 
mingling  of  gods  and  men  on  earth ;  the 
former,  though  immortal,  can  be  wounded ; 
though  free  from  human  sorrows  and  infir- 
mities, they  are  subject  to  human  misfor- 
tunes. They  inhabit  the  tops  of  hiUs  and 
the  summits  of  mountains  as  men  and 
women  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  earth, 
or  marine  deities  they  dwell  in  deep  caves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  human 
beings  traverse  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  *Homer  be- 
lieved in  mythological  deities  because  he 
employs  their  agency  in  his  poem.  It  were 
as  unsound  to  suppose  that  Spenser  believed 
in  the  fairies  of  Western  Europe  because  he 
treats  of  them  in  his  'Fairy  Queen,'  or 
Shakspeare  because  he  introduces  them  into 
his  exquisite  drama,  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ; '  or  that  Moore  believed  in  the  race 
of  the  Peris  in  Persia  because  he  deals  with 


them  in  his  '  Lalla  xiookh. '  Homer  could 
not  overlook  a  universal  belief.  At  that 
age  everyone  held  in  his  creed  that  minister- 
ing spirits,  whose  abode  was  in  heaven,^ilii- 
perintended  and  guided  the  destinies  and 
affairs  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  had 
provinces,,  kingdoms,  and  families  allotted 
to  their  protecting  care.  The  belief  was  as 
common  amongst  the  Asiatics  of  Ionia  as 
among  the  Greeks  ;  it  extended  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabians  ;  it  entered  into  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  ;  it 
spread  all  over  the  world.  With  unerring 
consistency  in  the  Iliad,  nations  and  tribes, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  respective 
attendant  deities.  Minerva  or  Juno  superin- 
tends the  acts,  and  presides  over  the  general 
destinies  of  the  Greeks  ;  Jupiter  or  Apollo 
is  the  prcehes  or  chief  in  every  aftkir  of  the 
Trojans  ;  Minerva,  again,  is  the  household 
goddess  of  the  people  of  Pylus.  Guardian 
and  protector  of  Greek  heroes,  she  gives 
courage  and  strength  to  Diomed ;  restrains 
the  arm  of  Achilles  when  he  is  about  to  in- 
flict summary  vengeance  on  Agamcnmon, 
and  instructs  Ulysses  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  embarking  on  board  their  ships, 
and  leaving  the  war  unfinished  depart  to 
their  native  land.  In  like  manner,  some 
superior  god  or  goddess  guides  and  preserves 
individuals  among  the  Trojans.  Yenus  res- 
cues JEneas  and  carries  him  off  the  field  of 
battle  when  his  hipbone  is  broken  with  a 
stone  by  Diomed ;  Latona  and  Diana  tend 
and  cure  him  when  he  is  placed  safe  in  the 
tower  of  Pergamus,  and  Jupiter — though 
never  descending  from  heaven  on  account  of 
his  great  superiority  to  the  other  gods — sends 
his  messenger  Iris  to  order  Priam  to  go  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  get  back  the 
body  of  his  dead  son  Hector.  Thus  gods 
and  goddesses  throughout  the  Iliad  directly 
take  an  active  part  in  human  aft'airs.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Homer 
did  not  credit  the  superstition  nor  sympa- 
thise in  the  earnestness  of  the  popular  notion 
respecting  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Greece.  And  how  could  he  possibly 
have  believed  in  their  absurd  and  ludicrous 
interferences  among  the  vulgar  ? — their  com- 
mon-place connection  with  ordinary  affairs 
and  household  intei-ests  ? — their  very  close 
and  familiar  relation  to  the  everyday  life  of 
humanity  ? — their  large  admixture  of  human 
characteristics  ? — the  close  resemblance  of 
their  appetites  and  passions,  vices  and  enor- 
mities, to  man's  desires  and  emotions,  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  ? — the  intimate  alliance 
of  their  ultimate  destiny  to  the  fortunes  of 
men  ? — their  half-human  natures,  in  fact  ? — 
their  fortunes  freighted  on  the  same  tide  ? 
No  stronger  proof    of  his  unbelief  can  be 
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advanced  tlian  his  merriness  and  mirtli 
when  portraying  the  marvellous  mixture  of 
tlia  mighty  and  the  mean,  the  magnanimous 
&nc  the  malignant,  in  those  beings  so  like 
our  own  race, — those  lengthened  shadows 
of  ourselves.  Jupiter  possesses  such  intrinsic 
capability  of  mischief  that  he  deceives  Aga- 
memnon, and  lures  him  and  the  Greeks  on 
to  ruin.  In  a  quarrel  with  Juno  he  threatens 
to  beat  her,  with  the  assurance  that  not  all 
the  gods  can  be  her  deliverers,  should  he 
lay  violent  hands  on  her.  He  holds  out  the 
same  threat  of  corporal  castigation  to  the 
inferior  gods  and  goddesses,  if  they  dare  to 
assist  either  Greeks  or  Trojans  ;  nay,  if  they 
do,  he  will  seize  them  by  their  heels  and 
hurl  them  to  the  abysses  of  Tartarus.  He 
challenges  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses 
to  lay  hold  of  a  chain,  should  he' hang  one 
down  from  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  defies 
them  pulling  all  together  to  hurl  him  on  to 
the  plains  of  earth.  Venus  carries  a  hero 
off  a  field  of  battle  by  hiding  him  in  her 
apron  ;  and  bawls  outrageously  when  struck 
in  the  palm  by  a  dart  flung  at  her  by  a 
young  warrior.  Vulcan,  the  limping  artisan 
god,  of  wondrous  fatness  and  thin  legs, 
rising  from  his  anvil,  removes  his  bellows 
from  the  fire,  locks  up  his  hammer  and  tools 
carefully  in  a  silver  box,  washes  his  hands 
and  face  and  his  bull  neck  and  hairy  chest 
with  a  sponge,  then  putting  on  his  tunic, 
seizes  a  thick  stick  and  proceeds  on  his  way 
hobbling  to  see  the  goddess  Thetis,  who 
pays  him  an  evening  visit  to  order  a  new 
suit  of  armour  for  her  son  Achilles.  These 
and  similar  lively  pictures  attest  the  undis- 
guised disdain  of  the  poet  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses. 

It  is  equally  clear  to  see  that-  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  is  no  more  a  believer  than 
Homer  in  the  pagan  divinities ;  but  his  dis- 
belief assumes  quite  another  form.  Look- 
ing up  to  Jupiter  with  special  and  awful 
veneration,  he  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
ascribing  to  him,  as  Homer  does,  the  undig- 
nified acts  enumerated,  or  placing  him  in 
positions  so  disparaging  as  Homer  relates, 
of  his  being  bound  in  chains,  committing 
adulteries,  and  contending  against  rebellious 
giants.  Tlie  fact  is,  Jupiter  in  the  Odyssey 
is  treated  as  God.  He  is  omnipotent;  he 
is  omniscient.  '  God  is  able  to  do  all  things,' 
says  the  poet,  speaking  of  Jupiter  (iv.  237) ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  '  He  has  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything'  (xx.  75),  which 
testimonies  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
Jove  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  greater 
progression  in  theology  than  obtained  in 
Homer's  time. 

While  elevating  Jupiter,  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  magnifies  the  other  gods.     Divine 


beings  are  nowhere  represented  in  the  Iliad 
endowed  with  the  power  to  change  the 
personal  appearance  of  a  man ;  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  Odyssey,  where  Minerva  "inakes 
Ulysses  handsomer,  taller,  and  stouter,  and 
covers  his  head  with  curly  hair,  the  colour 
of  the  hyacinth-flower  (xxiii.  156-8).  In 
order  to  eff"ect  for  him  another  disguise  on 
another  occasion,  she,  in  an  entirely  different 
manner,  totally  changes  his  personal  appear- 
ance. In  a  moinent,  by  the  touch  of  the 
magic  wand  of  the  goddess,  the  full  cheeks, 
muscular  limbs,  auburn  hair,  and  bright  eyes 
of  Ulysses  in  his  maturity  of  manly  beauty 
become  metamorphosed  into  the  wrinkled 
face,  the  tottering  members,  the  bald  head, 
and  the  lacklustre  eyes  of  the  extremely  old 
man  (xiii.  429-33). 

No  supernatural  phenomenon  occurs  in 
the  Iliad  by  a  god's  presence.  In  the  Odys- 
sey a  universally  diffused  illumination  is  the 
adjunct  of  a  divinity,  whose  invisible  pre- 
sence is  thereby  typified.  Hence,  a  deity, 
thoug-h  unseen,  is  known  to  be  present  when 
a  room  beams  all  over  in  pillar,  plank,  and 
rafter,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  a 
lustre  above  the  course  of  nature  (xix.  36- 
40).  The  poet  who  apprehended  that  such 
was  the  property  of  a  god,  could  not  have 
belonged  to  an  age  when  the  notion  of  ma- 
terialism formed  the  basis  of  religion,  as  in 
Homer's  time,  when  people  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  gods  were,  as  themselves, 
daily  visitants  on  earth,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  human  beings,  and  with  difficulty 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  mortal  creatures.  It  is  the  conception 
of  a  poet  who  belonged  to  an  age  when 
philosophy  was  making  progress,  and  men, 
beginning  to  lay  aside  mythological  fables, 
were  becoming  disgusted  with  their  gross- 
ness  and  absurdities  ;  for  it  is  then  that 
poets  make  such  appeals  to  the  imaginations 
of  people,  when  they  refine  and  sublimate 
all  etherial  matter.  The  picture  has  nothing 
in  common  with  any  of  Homer's,  which  are 
always  of  a  simple  primaeval  age  when  popu- 
lar superstitions  gave  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of 
divinities,  all  believed  to  be  realities. 

Venus  in  the  Odyssey  is  not  so  primitive 
as  in  the  Iliad,  nor  so  idealised  as  in  the  full 
maturity  of  Greek  civilisation.  In  neither 
poem  is  mention  made  of  the  myth  respect- 
ing the  birth  of  the  goddess  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea.  Homer,  on  the  contraiy,  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  Venus  as  the  daughter  of 
Dione.  In  both  poems,  as  in  later  times, 
her  name  is  Aphrodite.  In  both  poems  she 
is  a  soft  goddess,  with  smiling  looks  of 
pleasure,  great  personal  charms,  and  favour- 
able to  the  passion  between  the  sexes ;  but 
while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  the  cestus  which 
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possesses  the  virtues  and  magical  properties 
of  exciting  love,  slie  is  not,  as  in  the  Odys- 
sey, attended  by  the  Graces,  who  lave  and 
anoint  her  wlien  she  returns  to  Cyprus  (viii. 
364).  Homer,  by  styling  her  '  The  Cyprian,'  j 
may  have  considered  that  she  had,  as  the  | 
author  of  the  Odyssey  hints,  her  abode  I 
among  the  effeminate  people  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  But  Venus  has  not  in  the  Iliad, 
as  in  the  Odyssey,  an  altar  dedicated  to  her  [ 
at  Paphos  (viii.  363)  ;  nor  has  she  amours 
Avith  Mars  (viii.  26*7  seq.) ;  nor  is  she,  as  the 
Chorizontes  remarked,  the  wife  of  Vulcan, 
for,  in  the  older  poem,  it  is  the  *  lovely 
bright-filleted  Charis.'  From  this  we  gather 
that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  myth,  with 
which  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  fami- 
liar, respecting  the  union  of  grace  and 
beauty  with  skill  and  toil ;  or  rather  that 
Homer  lived  before  the  time  when  his 
countrymen  typified  that  union  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Venus  and  Vulcan. 

Aurora,  or  Eos,  in  the  Iliad  is  Morning  or 
Light,  and  illuminates  the  whole  world  by 
her  simple  appearance.  Indication  of  a  much 
later  mythology  is  found  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Aurora  is  a  goddess  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  two  swift-footed  horses,  Lampus  and 
Phaethon  (xxiii.  246).  If,  because  two 
horses  draw  the  chariot  of  Aurora  in  the 
Odyssey,  four  horses  in  the  '  Metamorpho- 
ses,' and  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  in  '  Cas- 
sandra,' we  require  no  more  to  know  that 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  Ovid,  and  Lyco- 
phron  were  not  contemporaries,  why  should 
we  require  more  to  be  convinced  that  Homer 
and  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  tiourished  at 
two  very  dift'erent  periods — and  the  latter 
much  after  the  former — when  Homer  never 
introduces  Aurora  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses,  but  always  simply  making 
her  appearance  either  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
saffron  hue,  when  the  day  is  dawning,  or 
with  rosy  fingers  conspicuous  when  the  mor- 
ning is  somewhat  advanced  ? 

The  system  of  fabulous  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  other  deities  of  Greece  differs  as 
widely  in  the  two  poems.  Delos  in  the 
Iliad  is  not  sacred  to  Apollo,  as  in  the  Odys- 
sey (vi.  162);  nor  is  he  honoured  with  the 
Neomenia,  or  festival  at  the  beginning  of 
every  lunar  month,  thereby  showing  how  he 
had  come  to  be  identified  with  the  sun  in 
the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey. 
Mercury  is  not  a  conductor  of  souls  to  the 
realm  where  disembodied  spirits  dwell,  be- 
yond the  Ocean-streams,  and  the  White 
Cliff,  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  the  Land  of 
Dreams,  to  the  Plains  of  Apshodel  (Od.  xxiv. 
1-18);  all  such  mythology  being  unknown 
to  Homer,  the  soul  in  the  Iliad  going  unac- 
companied to  Hades  (xxii.  362)  : — nor,    as 


already  stated,  is  Mercury  a  messenger  of 
the  gods.  Minerva,  again,  is  not  the  same 
goddess  in  the  Odyssey  that  she  is  in  the 
Iliad.  In  the  former  poem  she  is  skilled  in 
all  kinds  of  arts,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  incarnation  of  that  quality, 
to  enforce  which  the  poet  represents  her  as- 
suming the  form  of  Mentor,  the  sage,  pru- 
dent, philosophic  teacher  ;  in  the  latter  poem 
she  has  the  care  of  war  with  Mars. 

The  greatest  discrepance  occurs  between 
the  two  poets  on  the  subject  of  apotheosis ; 
for  neither  Hercules  nor  the  brothers  of 
Helen  are  placed  among  the  number  of  the 
gods  by  Homer,  while  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  gives  them  '  equal  honours  with 
the  immortal  deities '  (xi.  303;  Ibid.  601). 

Varying  on  these  and  sundry  other  mat- 
ters of  mythology  and  religious  belief,  the 
two  poets  differ  again  as  to  Olympus,  which 
with  Homer  is  sometimes  the  mountain  in 
Macedonia,  and  sometimes  Heaven,  but  as 
Heaven  still  the  mountain  ;  as  thus  : — When- 
ever Homer  speaks  of  that  part  of  Olympus 
which  is  below  the  clouds  and  visible  with 
its  snowy  top,  he  regards  this  as  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  Olympus,  the  part  above  the  clouds, 
he  imagines  there  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
So  that  when  he  says  Jupiter  arrives  in  Olym- 
pus, meaning  that  Jupiter  arrives  in  Heaven 
or  the  celestial  abode,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  Jupiter  arrives  on  the  highest  crags  of 
Olympus,  which  reach  beyond  the  clouds. 
This  distinction,  never  departed  from  by 
Homer,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  neglects, 
on  one  occasion  (xi.  312-5),  we  must  be- 
lieve, of  set  purpose,  or  in  his  day  he  would 
have  greatly  puzzled  his  audience  ;  because 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients  knows  that  when  the  Greeks 
came  to  attach  to  Olympus  its  figurative 
meaning  of  'Heaven,'  they  never,  when 
meaning  it  to  have  that  signification,  carried 
along  in  their  minds  its  other  original  appli- 
cation to  a  mountain.  But  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  poets,  when  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  speaks  of  a  system  of  the  world 
which  was  certainly  unknown  ,to  Homer, 
seeing  that  the  belief  sprang  up  at  a  mucli 
later  period,  of  columns  upheld  by  Atlas 
sustaining  the  earth  and  sky  (i.  52-4). 

When  Homer  lived,  the  day  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  morning,  the  noon,  and 
the  evening  (II.  xxi.  Ill),  and  the  night,  as 
among  the  Jews,  into  three  watches  (II.' x. 
253).  Some  time  in  the  four  centuries  which 
elapsed,  as  Herodotus  himself  informs  us, 
between  his  age  and  Homer's,  the  Greeks, 
as  he  again  tells  us,  obtained  from  the  Ba- 
byloniaus  the    subdivision  of  the  day  into 
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hours.  This  must  have  been  prior  to  or 
about  the  date  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey's 
existence,  for  that  he  knew  of  the  division 
of  the  day  into  hours  is  plain  from  a  passage 
in  the  third  book  of  his  poem  (324).  More- 
over the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was,  to  all 
appearances,  acquainted  with  the  Attic  Calen- 
dar, or  the  month  of  thirty  days,  divided 
into  three  equal  portions  of  ten ,  days  each. 
A  passage  in  the  fourteenth  book  shows  this 
(161-4)  ;  and,  as  the  passage  stands,  it  is 
conclusive,  taking  all  other  things  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
knew  of  the  threefold  division  of  the  month 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Attic  Calendar.  Homer, 
of  course,  gives  no  indication  of  any  such 
knowledge.  He  lived  generations,  if  not 
centuries,  before  the  Attic  Calendar  was 
dreamt  of. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  later  age 
is  indicated  when  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
speaks  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  mem» 
bers  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon  against 
their  parents,  of  Avhich  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
oneself  to  fancy  that  if  they  were  actual  facts 
and  known  to  Homer  he  would  have  slipped 
the  many  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves to  him  in  the  course  of  his  very  long 
poem  of  making  some  allusion  to  them.  As 
Homer  then  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  numerous  domestic 
horrors  which  were  recorded  of  this  house 
and  furnished  so  much  matter  for  the  tragic 
poets  were  the  inventions  of  a  later  age. 
jfifristhus  murderinof  Aoramemnon  and  Ores- 
tes  killing  him — referred  to  thrice  by  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  but  never  once  by 
Homer — may,  after  all,  have  been  as  pure 
fictions  as  were,  in  all  probability,  the  adven- 
tures of  CEdipus,  who,  though  guilty  of  par- 
ricide and  incest  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  dies  with  honour  at  Thebes, 
and  has  funeral  games  celebrated  at  his  tomb 
in  the  Iliad  (xxiii.  679-80),  or  the  story  of 
Achilles  concealing  himself  in  a  female  dress 
among_the  women  in  the  gynoceum  of  the 
palace  of  Lycomedes,  King  of  Scyros,  in 
order  to  avoid  his  engagements  at  the  siege 
of  Troy  ;  or  the  blindness  of  Phoenix,  who, 
though  having  the  full  use  of  his  eyes  in 
Homer,  is  deprived  of  those  membere  in 
Lycophron. 

Several  improvements  in  the  arts  observa- 
ble in  the  .  Odyssey  are  unquestionable  evi- 
dences that  that  poem  was  written  genera^ 
tions  after  the  Iliad.  Homer  refers  to  work- 
manship of  remarkable  excellence,  tripods 
made  of  ditferent  descriptions  and  applied  to 
different  purposes,  used  as  vessels  as  well  as 
seats  and  pedestals  for  statues.  But  to 
maintain  that  the  use  of  machinery,  similar 


to  clockwork,  was  known  in  his  day  because 
tripods  made  by  Vulcan  are  self-moving  and 
go  of  their  own  accord  to  the  councils  of  the 
gods  and  return  home  again,  is  to  deprive 
the  poet  of  all  powers  of  imagination.     It  is 
akin   to    supposing   that    because    Spenser 
speaks  of  a  palace  made  of  glass  to  which 
the  nations  of  the  eartli  resort,  the  author  of 
the  '  Fairy  Queen '  had  seen  such  a  Crystal 
Palace  as  that  on  the  heights  at  Sydenham 
and  such  an  exhibition  as  the  international 
one  of  1851  or  of  1862,  and  that  Shakspeare, 
when  he  makes  Puck  say  that  he  will  '  put  a 
girdle    round    about    the    world    in    forty 
minutes,'  was  aware  that  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  were  placed  in  electric  communication 
by  telegraph  wires  carried  over  the  land  and 
submerged  in  the  bed  of  the  -ocean.     That 
the  hinting  at  automatons  tripods  was  pure 
imagination  on  the  part  of  Homer  is  clear 
from  his  description  just  after  of  Vulcan's 
workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of  golden 
attendants ;  for  these  handmaidens  or  wait- 
ing-women, who  have  all  the  appearance  of 
living  beings  framed  in  the  precious  metal, 
are  fabled  as  not  only  having  the  power  of 
motion,  but  being  endued  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  human  fabrication,  with  the  princi- 
ple of  thought  and  action,  and,  along  with 
understanding  and  mental  energy,  corporeal 
functions  implied  in  their  muscular  strength, 
faculty    of   speech,    and    divinely    acquired 
accomplishments.       All    that    is    allowable 
to  be  deduced  from  such  a  picture  is  that 
statues  were  known  to  Homer,  which  was 
more  than   likely,   as   the   Assyrians,  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  possessed  the  art 
of  forming  figures  in  perfect  imitation  of  na- 
ture.    A  considerable  degree  of  excellence 
was  attained  in  the  art  of  jewelry  in  Homer's 
time ;  women  used  clasps  to  their  dresses, 
bracelets,  necklaces  and  head  pins  or  orna- 
ments  formed  to   imitate   the    calyx   of   a 
flower.    In  those  respects  there  seems  to  have 
been  as  .much  skill  practised   in    Homer's 
days  as  in  those  of  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey.    Kiding  on  horseback  appears  also  to 
have  been  known  at  both  periods,  though  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  it  was  not  generally  applied 
to  military  purposes.     Other  arts  and  habits 
of  luxury  are  introduced  into  the  Odyssey 
which  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
to  Homer  from,  there  being  no  trace  of  them 
in  the  Iliad ;  and  they  are  marks  of  a  more 
advanced  and  civilised  age ;  such  as  eagles 
used  in  hawking  and  hooks  in  fishing.     The 
style  of  catching  fish  in  the  older  poem  re- 
minds one  of  the  piscatory  habits  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  the 
vast  continent  of  America,' such  as  the  Aro- 
Avauk  Indians,  who,  taking  up  their  position 
on  an  enonnous  boulder  or  rock  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  a  creek,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  kill  fish 
by  flinging  prongs  or  darts  at  them  as  the 
finny  tribe  swim  past  close  to  the  limpid 
surface  of  the  stream.  So  the  man  fishing^ in 
the  Iliad  is  pictured  sitting  on  a  projecting 
crag,  and  after  evidently  throwing  some  brass 
missile,  like  a  spear  or  a  lance,  at  a  big  fish, 
and  striking  it  as  a  harpooner  nowadays 
strikes  a  whale,  hales  it  out  of  the  deep  with 
a  hempen  line  fastened  to  the  spear  or  lance 
(xVi.  40G-8). 

Payne  Knight,  in  his  'Prolegomena,'  was 
the  first  who  observed  that  rope  in  the 
Odyssey  is  made  from  the  Egyptian  plant 
papyrus,  and » in  the  Iliad  of  flax,  which 
is  also  the  material  of  which  lyre-strings  are 
made  in  the  Iliad,  while  in  the  Odyssey  they 
are  made,  as  now,  of  catgut.  He  w^as  also 
the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the  lyre  itself 
in  the  older  poem  being  of  simple  construc- 
tion, but  in  the  later  one  a  very  improved  in- 
strument, from  having  in  the  Odyssey,  what 
it  has  not  in  the  Iliad,  the  peg  for  setting 
the  strings  high  or  low.  But  neither  he  nor 
others  who  would  separate  the  authorship  of 
the  poems  noticed  that  Dress,  in  the  Odyssey, 
marks  a  period  posterior  to  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer. Men's  dress,  in  both  poems,  consists  of 
the  tunic,  the  Icena,  and  the  pallium.  Pro- 
bably in  both  ages  the  Isena  was  fastened,  as 
in  the  Odyssey,  by  a  brooch;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  much  change  in  men's 
costume  by  the  time  the  Odyssey  was  com- 
posed, that  the  Isena  was  then  more  costly  in 
make  and  of  a  richer  dye,  whence  the  poet 
gives  it  the  epithet,  Txop(t>vperi  (xix.  225). 
So  it  is  possible  that  women  as  well  as  men 
may,  in  the  tiftles  both  of  Homer  and 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  have  worn  the 
pallium  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
that  garment  (from  prjyog  being  used  as  a 
convertible  word  for  it)  w-as  more  elegantly 
wrought  and  dyed  in  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey's  day  than  in  Homer's,  When,  too, 
in  the  Odyssey,  ^(l)OTi]p  is  spoken  of  as  a 
part  of  Nausicaa's  dress  (vi.  38),  -we  know 
from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  that  was 
the  name  "given  in  after  ages  to  the  article 
of  female  attire  which  Homer  always  calls 
^(ovrj.  In  Homer,  again,  the  long  white 
garment  known  as  the  peplum  is  peculiar  to 
Minerva  and  the  other  goddesses,  though 
there  are  passages  which  show  that  it  was 
also  worn  by  Asiatic  women  of  high  social 
position  ;  surely  progress  of  time  is  indicated 
by  the  fashion  having  spread,  in  the  days  of 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  to  Greek  women 
of  rank. 

In  both  poems  the  sudden  and  ^dolent 
deaths  of  men  are  attributed  to  the  arrows  of 
Apollo,  and  of  women  to  the  darts  of  Diana; 
but  a  variety  in  the  art  of  healing  in  the  two 


I  epics  marks  the  Odyssey  to  be  of  a  later  age 
than  the  Iliad. 

The  practice  of  physic  was  altogether  un- 
known in  Homer's  day.  The  Divine  Power 
was  supposed  to  have  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
every  individual  in  whom  a  malady  discovered 
itself.  Internal  disease,  thus  attributed  to 
the  immediate  stroke  of  Heaven,  was  regard- 
ed as  incurable.  The  ancients,  however, 
believing  that  the  gods  were  backward  to 
punish,  represent  them  giving  a  warning 
to  those  about  to  be  distempered  by  some 
easily  understood  intimation  of  their  anger. 
Thus  in  Holy  Writ,  Jehovah  causes  in 
Exodus  a  murrain  to  break  out  among  the 
cattle  before  he  afflicts  the  Egyptians  with 
boils  and  blains ;  and  so  in  the  Iliad,  when 
pestilence  visits  the  Grecian  camp,  Apollo 
destroys  the  most  useful  of  the  four-footed 
animals,  the  mules  and  dogs,  before  he  kills 
the  troops.  It  was  Hippocrates  who  carried 
to  perfection  the  science  of  physic,  and  , 
introduced  medical  practice  into  Greece, 
after  systematising  the  cures  which  he  found 
recorded  in  the  sacred  books  preserved  by 
the  Babylonians  in  their  temples.  Before 
his  time  the  place  of  physic  was  supplied  by 
charms  and  incantations.  That  these  were 
already  adopted  in  the  days  of  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  is  evident  from  the  sons  of 
Autolycus  staunching  blood  by  singing  songs 
(xix.  455-8),  as  physicians  are  still  said  to  do 
in  Egypt  and  India,  and  as  in  days  of  yore 
the  Northmen  of  Iceland  and  Norway  used 
to  charm  away  disease  by  composing  Runic 
rhymes. 

The  surgeon  in  Homer's  time  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  (according  to  the  poet) 
he  was  '  honoured  in  preference  to  many.' 
Nevertheless,  his  skill  went  no  further  than 
to  the  extradition  of  a  weapon,  alleviating 
the  pain  of  a  wound  by  sucking  out  tlie 
blood,  and  stopping  hasmorrhage  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  few  herbs.  In  addition  to 
these  simple  ordinary  remedies,  Homer  men- 
tions another  species  of  surgical  treatment 
— lotions  (II.  iv.  218),  while  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  mentions  two  others  which  show 
an  advance  in  pharmacy — ointments  (i.  262), 
and  potions  (iv.  220). 

On  account  of  unguents  being  known 
in  the  author  of  the  Odyssey's  day  there 
Avere  then  poisoned  arrows,  of  which  the 
poet  speaks  on  one  occasion,  when  he  alludes 
to  Ulysses  going  on  a  voyage  in  search  of 
'  deadly  poison  with  which  to  smear  arrow- 
heads '  (i.  260-2),  as  the  natives  of  Guiana, 
at  this  day,  undertake  long  journeys  to  the 
settlements  of  the  Macoushis  to  obtain  the 
woorara  poison  described  by  Dr.  Bancroft  as 
instantaneously -fatal.  The  practice  of  pre- 
paring unguents  not  having  come  into  use 
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at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  tlie  tips  of 
arrows  were  not  then  overs]>read  with  adhe- 
sive poisonous  matter.  Had  they  been  we 
may  be  positive  tliat  Homer  would  have 
made  frequent  reference  to  the  circumstance, 
and  used  toxical  darts  and  spears  pretty  la- 
vishly for  the  mutual  slaughter  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans. 

A  medicinal  simple  unknown  to  Homer  is 
spoken  of  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  as  a 
drug  from  Egypt  having  the  power  of  ren- 
dering the  soul  impervious  to  the  invasions 
of  grief  or  any  violent  aifection,  and  causing 
entire  forgetfulness  (iv.  220-30).  A  mode- 
rate dose  of  it  taken  by  Helen  in  a  cup  of 
wine  makes  her  cheerful,  quiets  her  spirits, 
and  eases  all  her  pain  of  mind.  These 
symptoms  leave  no  doubt  but  that  this  drug 
is  the  product  from  the  white  garden  poppy, 
which,  now-a-days  named  opium,  has  from 
very  early  times  been  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  and  Natolia,  the  East  In- 
dies, and  every  country  in  Asia. 

The  food  that  horses  received  in  Homer's 
day  was  different  from  that  in  the  days  of 
the  author  of  Odyssey.  Both  poets  repre- 
sent horses  fed  on  Kpl,  or  rather,  what  they 
both  name  Kpl  XevKoi',  by  which  we  may 
suppose  they  mean  'barley,'  that  having 
been  the  food  given  to  those  animals  by  the 
eastern  nations  in  all  ages  from  the  remotest 
period  to  the  present  day  when  the  Arabs 
on  the  plains  of  Jericho  still  grow  that 
bearded  kind  of  grain  for  th«ir  horses.  But 
with  barley  each  poet  mixes  a  difterent  kind 
of  grain.  With  Homer  it  is  dXvpa  (II.  viii. 
560),  and  that  may  be  '  rye,'  or  a  species  of 
rye,  '  spelt,'  or  that  small  kind  of  wild  pea, 
'  vetch  ;'  with  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  it 
is  ^eia  (iv.  41),  by  which,  though  we  must 
understand  another  grain  or  seed  or  capsule 
of  a  legume,  we  cannot  easily  determine 
what  kind  ;  for  the  botanic-historical  poiijts 
of  difference  between  oXvpa  and  seta  are 
not  capable  of  being  correctly  decided  from 
what  has  been  transmitted  on  the  matter  by 
Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  and  Celsus ;  but  if  the  learned  Dr. 
Julius  Billerbeck  is  an  authority,  he  under- 
stands by  oXvpa  triticum  zea,  and  by  ^em 
triticuvi  monococcon.  The  question  is  not 
of  the  slightest  moment,  merely  matter  of 
curiosity :  as  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  is 
quite  enough  to  know  that  a  different  name 
stands  for  a  different  thing,  and  that  a  dif- 
ferent custom  recorded  in  the  two  poems  as 
to  the  fodder  of  rich  men's  horses  in  the 
same  country,  points,  as  clear  as  daylight, 
to  two  different  ages. 

Equal  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  is  found  in  the  divensity  of  botanical 
knowledge    possessed    by   the   two    poets. 


They  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  Xmtoc, 
each  understanding  a  different  thing  by  the 
use  of  that  word.  Homer,  in  his  beautiful 
picture  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  a  wintry 
day,  speaks  of  fields  rich  in  the  growth  of 
grass  and  'lotus'  (II.  xii.  283),  by  which  w^e 
may  understand  that  species  of  trefoil  called 
'  clover.'  If,  then,  '  lotus'  here  means  clover, 
it  is  food  for  cattle  in  the  Iliad ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  it  is  food  for  men,  the  poet  de- 
scribing it  as  'honey-sweet  fruit,'  so  deli- 
cious that  those  who  partake  of  it  lose  all 
desire  of  returning  home,  but  wish  to  stay 
the  remainder  of  their  days  among  the 
Lotophagi  (ix.  94-7).  From  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Athenfeus  of  this 
fruit,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  the 
'jujube.' 

In  a  botanical  direction,  the  point  most 
convincing  of  the  Odyssey  being  produced 
subsequently  to  the  Iliad,  is  found  in  what 
the  author  of  the  later  poem  says  of  the 
young  palm,  in  all  probability  the  date 
palm,  which  shot  up  beside  the  altar  of 
Apollo  in  Delos  (vi.  163).  This  tree,  which 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  calls  (polvi^,  was 
not  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  its  transplantation  from  Phoenicia 
not  having  yet  taken  place.  Had  its  exis- 
tence been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad, 
he  could  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  by  the  name  (polvi^,  that 
having  been  derived  from  the  country 
whence  it  was  introduced,  and  which,  in 
order  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds 
of  palm,  it  received  when  acclimatised  in 
Greece. 

It  will  be  readily  adnfltted  that  drying 
wetted  garments  by  exposing  them  to  the 
wind  is  an  earlier  custom  than  drying  them 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  particularly  when  in 
the  former  instance  the  garments  are  not  re- 
moved from  the  person,  and  when  in  the 
latter  they  are  taken  off  the  body.  The 
first  habit  was  resorted  to  in  the  rude  times  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  (11.  xi.  620-1),  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  times  of  somewhat  more  refine- 
ment when  the  author  of  the  OdVssey  flour- 
ished (Od.  vi.  98). 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  fashion  of 
men  greeting  one  another  in  the  two  poems. 
In  Homer's  time  it  was  the  mere  manly 
grasp  of  the  hand,  in  conformity  to  the 
rough  humour  of  hardy  heroes.  But,  as 
time  advanced,  this  pure  and  simple  style  of 
greeting  gave  way  to  a  more  demonstrative 
enunciation  of  good  wishes.  The  Greeks, 
being  a  people  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vi- 
vacity and  impressionableness  of  feeling, 
were  as  prone  by  nature  to  reflect  the  violent 
and  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  their  charac- 
ter in  outward   forms  of  behaviour  as  the 
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modern  Frenchman  or  Italian  ;  and  we  liave 
a  clear  notion  of  tlie  gradual  working  of 
civilisation  from  Homer's  times  to  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  by  observing  the 
great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  salutation  at  the  latter  period  when, 
in  keeping  with  the  more  effeminate  fashions 
which  we  must  presume  then  prevailed,  men 
kissed  each  other's  hands  and  eyes,  heads 
and  shoulders.  Two  herdsmen,  one  a 
keeper  of  cattle  and  the  other  of  swine,  re- 
cognising their  master  on  his  return  home 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  y.ears,  welcome 
him  by  throwing  their  arms  round  his  neck 
and,  embracing  him  affectionately,  kiss  his 
head  and  shoulders.  Ulysses,  the  master  in 
question,  foolishly  tender  and  pleased  in  as 
great  a  degree  at  again  seeing  his  swine-herd 
and  cow-herd,  caresses  and  cockers  Eumseus 
and  Phil(Etius  by  kissing  their  heads  and 
hands  with  equal  fondness  and  unrestrained 
cordiality  (Od.  xxi.  223-5). 

Payne  Knight  and  Thiersch  both  remarked 
that  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  people  met 
to  hear  and  talk  about  the  news,  named  Xegx'T], 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Iliad;  and  yet  if  it»had  been  in 
existence  in  Homer's  time,  he  would  certain- 
ly not  have  failed  to  notice  it,  many  oppor- 
tunities having  presented  themselves  to  him, 
as  in  the  passage  where  he  alludes  to  the 
dyopa,  the  dtfiig,  and  the  deuyv  fiojfiol  erect- 
ed on  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Greek 
ships.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  no  more 
of  the  Xecxr]  than  that  species  of  festival  called 
the  epavo:,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  a  pic-nic  established  for  the  con- 
soUdation  of  good  fellowship  and  affection, 
and  to  which  every  one  who  went  brought 
his  portion.  From  the  details  given  to  us 
of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  reminds  us  more  of 
the  agapge  of  the  early  Christians  than  any 
mode  of  feasting  common  to  the  heroes  in 
Homer's  days.  We  then  hear  but  of  two 
festivities  of  rejoicing,  the  yafiog,  or  mar- 
riage-feast, and  the  elXanivr],  to  which  the 
drinking-bouts  of  the  Elizabethan  era  must 
have  borne  some  resemblance.  At  the  date 
of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Greeks,  swilling  like 
Scythians,  drank  wine  pure,  and  in  great 
quantities,  from  the  belief  that  it  made  those 
who  drank  it  furious  and  courageous — to 
yap  iiEVog  iarl  Koi  dXtcr],  says  Homer — the 
eiXamvrj  was  the  appropriate  feast  of  jolly- 
good-fellows  and  jovial  companions;  but  in 
the  more  civilized  days  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  when  wine  was  drunk  mixed  with 
water,  and  women  and  girls  partook  of  it  as 
well  as  men,  the  Ipavog,  adapted  more  for 
pleasant  social  intercourse  than  mere  eating 
and  drinking,  was  in  seemliest  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  those  later  days,  though  not  at 


all  in  unison  with  the  temper  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  primitive  times  of  young 
Greece  when  Homer  sang  the  tale  of  Troy. 

Among  the  several  rites  described  relative 
to  the  funerals  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  in 
the  Iliad,  there  are  differences  in  two  impor- 
tant particulars  from  those  described  rela- 
tive to  the  funeral  of  Achilles  in  the  Odyssey  ; 
the  rites  in  the  latter  obsequies  distinctly 
noting  a  later  period.  In  the  Iliad,  when 
the  flames  die  out,  the  lighted  embers  are 
extinguished  by  the  pouring  of  wine  upon 
them,  and  the  bones  that  remain  are 
gathered,  and  gathered  only  ;  in  the  Odys- 
sey, bones,  after  being  collected,  are  preserved 
in  pure  wine  and  oil.  In  both  ages  victims 
were  consumed  with  the  bodies  of  the  illus- 
trious dead :  in  Homer's,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  slaughter  by  Achilles  of  twelve 
noble  Trojan  youths  whom  he  had  captured 
in  battle,  the  victims  were  men,  who,  after 
being  killed  by  the  cutting  of  their  throats, 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  In  this 
we  have  evidence  of  a  barbarous  age  when 
excessive  grief  and  extravagant  desire  for 
vengeance  would  not  allow  men  to  preserve 
any  moderation.  Such  a  human  holocaust, 
opposed  to  the  notions  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, was  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  race,  and 
had  fallen  into  disuse  already  in  the  days  of 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  for  the  Greeks 
in  his  poem  observe  no  such  custom  at  the 
funeral  of  Achilles,  the  only  victims  slain  at 
the  pyre  being  brute  animals,  sheep  and 
oxen. 

Men  in  primitive  times,  in  addition  to  im- 
molating their  fellow-creatures,  are  very  cruel 
to  those  who  commit  adultery  "with  their 
wives ;  but  in  the  progress  of  agfcs,  their 
souls  becoming  softened  by  civilising  man- 
ners, they  con-ect  their  savageness  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other  reclaim  themselves 
from  needless  acts  of  inhuman  ferocity.  A 
change  much  for  the  better  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  for  adultery  as  met  with  in 
the  Iliad  is  observable  in  the  Odyssey.  In 
the  older  poem  Hector,  telling  Paris  the  na- 
ture of  the  punishment  he  deserved  for 
stealing  another  man's  wife,  says,  'You 
should  put  on  a  coat  of  stone  ;'  and  we  can 
easily  understand,  considering  the  antiquity 
of  the  poem  and  the  fierce  retaliation  of  in- 
jured men  in  the  earliest  times,  how  those 
commentators  are  right  who  assert  that  the 
poetical  expression  implies  *  stoning  to 
death,'  and  not,  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  it, 
'being  buried  in  a  sepulchre.'  We  may, 
then,  fairly  presume  that  when  Homer  lived 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  common  with 
other  Eastern  nations,  had  the  penalty  of  the 
Jewish  law  as  the  punishment  of  adultery.  A 
much  milder  form  of  penalty  bad  come  to  be 
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adopted  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey, a  money-fine,  as  the  case  is  with  ourselves 
now  ;  and,  if  we  suppose,  which  was  likely 
to  have  been  so,  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  applied,  as  Homer  did,  men's  cus- 
toms to'  the  gods'  transactions,  this  Aoney- 
fine,  termed  fioixdypiov,  was  paid  by  the 
adulterer  to  the  husband ;  and  if  the  adul- 
terer failed  to  pay  it  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
nor  set  at  hberty  until  he  had  discharged 
the  mulct,  or  procured  some  one  to  become 
surety  for  his  payment  of  it,  in  addition  to 
which  the  father-in-law,  on  account  of  his 
daughter's  guilt,  refunded  the  money  which 
the  husband  had  given  him  on  receiving  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  whole  of  this, 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  amusing  episode  of 
the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  is  of  infinite 
importance  in  this  inquiry,  because  it  shows 
clearly  how  money  was  in  constant  and  com- 
mon use  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  ;  and  this  should  be  brought  home 
to  our  minds  with  thorough  conviction  when 
the  poet  uses  the  phrases,  XP^^S  dXvaaeiv 
and  vTTaXvaaeiv,  'to  avoid  paying  a  debt,' 
and  rivELV,  '  to  pay,'  those  being  the  exact 
casts  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Greeks 
for  such  dealings  in  the  time  when  money 
was  a  medium  of  exchange  among  them. 

It  may  here  be  further  noted  that  the  two 
poets  have  two  different  words  for  the 
precious  things  or  valuable  possessions  of  a 
man.  The  author  of  the  Odyssey  calls  them 
XPHMATA,  Homer  KTHMATA.  The 
latter  word,  '  things  that  one   possesses  ' — 

*  property,'  shows  a  rude  state  of  society 
v/hen  the  necessaries  of  life  are  exchanged 
for   one    another,    and    the    former   word, 

*  things  that  one  uses ' — '  money,'  an  age 
when  the  use  of  coin  was  introduced.  PUny 
tells  us  that  such  a  convenience  as  current 
coin  was  not  Icnown  to  the  ancients  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  that  commo- 
dities were  interchanged  for  one  another. 
If  we  are  to  attach  truth  to  Pliny's  statement, 
we  must  reject  the  story  of  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor  adopting  from  the  Chaldseans  or 
Babylonians  the  application  of  the  system  of 
coinage  in  the  pre-Homeric  period.  Coins, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  one  so  extremely  well  inforined  of  every- 
thing going  on  around  him  as  Homer,  for  if 
he  had  known  of  them  we  may  be  pretty 
certain,  nay,  confident,  that  he  would,  some- 
where   or    other,   have    made    allusion    to 

*  money.'  There  is  one  passage,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  Iliad  where  he  is  supposed  by  some  of 
the  shrewd  and  knowing  among  the  learn- 
ed, such  as  the  Scholiast,  to  be  alluding  to 
coins — where  he  speaks  of  Glaucus  exchang- 
ing his  gold  armour  for  the  copper  suit  of 
his  less  well-clad  friend,  Diomed ;  the  Scho- 


liast does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Homer, 
from  confining  his  speech  to  harmonic  dis- 
position of  syllables,  was  prevented  writing 
6eKafioL(j)V  for  '  ivveaf3oicjv,''  the  ivi'taj3oiov 
being  a  coin  that  never  was  in  existence 
among  the  Greeks.  But  as  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Homer  wrote  in 
mistake  on  account  of  rhythm — particularly 
when  he  could  so  easily,  as  Dr.  Clarke  sug- 
gests in  reply  to  the  Scholiast,  have  written 
with  a  little  poetical  license,  £/car6ju/3oia 
6£Kaj3oiu)v — we  are  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  concluding  that  coin  was  not  known  in 
his  day,  and  that  he  wrote  a  word  to  signify 
'  the  value  of  nine  oxen,'  just  as  when  des- 
cribing the  prizes  contended  for  at  the  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  death  of  Patroclus 
in  the  twenty-third  book,  he  speaks  of  a  large 
tripod  being  worth  dv(i)deKal3oiov,  '  twelve 
oxen,'  and  a  female  slave,  reaaapafioLov, 
'  four  oxen.' 

In  the  passages  where  Homer  alludes  to 
the  '  talent,'  if  he  wishes  to  indicate  a  certain 
weight  of  a  certain  value,  that  weight  does 
not  correspond  to,  or  even  approximate,  any 
known  standard  in  measuring  money — 
^ginetan,  Euboic,  Attic,  Babylonian,  or 
Chalda^an — that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients. If  so,  a  judge  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy  received  two  talents — about 
500/.  of  our  money — for  deciding  a  case, 
which  seems  like  an  impossible  fee,  when  in 
the  later  and  better-remunerated  period  of 
Greek  civilization,  a  judge  received  about 
three  pence — that  is,  two  obols — at  the  end 
of  a  session.  From  its  place  in  the  order 
of  prizes  for  the  chariot-race  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  '  talent 
of  gold '  was  of  very  inconsiderable  value, 
the  first  prize  being  a  female  slave  and  that 
three-legged  utensil  or  article  of  furniture — 
a  tripod  ;  the  second,  a  mare  with  foal  of  a 
mule ;  the  third,  a  '  lebes,'  a  brazen  bowl  to 
boil  water  in — a  kind  of  kettle  ;  the  fourth, 
'  two  talents  of  gold,'  and  the  fifth  a  phiale, 
or  ornamented  plate.  From  such  an  arrang- 
ed catalogue  we  have  overwheln;ing  proof 
that  '  two  talents  of  gold  '  in  Homer's  time, 
from  being  inferior  in  value  to  a  large  new 
brass  kettle,  and  just  worth  more  than  a 
plate  so  made  as  to  be  used  with  either  side 
downward,  were  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
system  of  weight  that  prevailed  throughout 
Greece'  in  the  historical  period. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  stories  of  the  very  higlx 
antiquity  of  Aveights  and  measures  and  of 
coinage  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  arc 
as  mythical  as  traditionary ;  what  is  more, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  in 
them.  Plutarch  says  that  Theseus  was  the 
first  who    coined   money ;    Herodotus,    the 
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Lydians  ;  Pollux,  Pha?don,  King  of  Argos  ; 
and  Larcher,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Herodo- 
tus, speaks  of  a  tradition  that  it  was  Dcmo- 
dice,  the  wife  of  King  Midas.  Where  there 
is  so  much  conflict  the  whole  must  be  reject- 
ed, especially  when  we  recollect  what  the 
Roman  satirist  says  about  the  mendacity  of 
Greece  in  her  history.  Pliny,  a  great  autho- 
rity on  such  matters,  entirely  disregarding 
these  statements,  says  that  the  first  stamped 
coinage  was  issued  by  Servius  Tullius,  which 
Ovid  also  says,  and  is  corroborated  by  his 
commentators,  Charisius,  Victorius,  and  Cas- 
siodorus.  Pliny,  it  may  be  urged,  is  speak- 
ing of  a  usage  in  his  own  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  no  candid 
person  will  say  that  he  seems  to  be  doing  so. 
It  matters,  however,  very  little  whether  Ser- 
vius Tullius  first  introduced  the  innovation 
or  borrowed  it  from  a  foreigner.  The  inno- 
vation was  of  such  an  important  character 
that  once  introduced  among  a  nation,  it  was 
sure  to  find  its  way  in  a  very  short  time  into 
all  other  civilised  countries.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, who  traded  alike  with  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  would 
very  soon  convey  to  those  nations  who  were 
ignorant  of  it  that  there  were  people  using 
current  coin  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Let 
us  suppose  that  stamped  metals  for  money 
had  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  Eastern 
countries  a  hundred  years  before  they  were 
introduced  to  the  Romans.  Even  then  the 
word  *  money '  found  in  the  Odyssey  fixes  the 
composition  of  that  poem  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Iliad  ;  for  whatever 
number  of  fables  may  surround  the  achieve- 
ments and  existence  of  Servius  Tullius,  as  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  Niebuhr,  and  whether 
we  have  not  the  period  of  his  existence  and 
the  leng-th  of  his  reign,  as  is  fairly  combated 
by  Sir  George  Coruewall  Lewis,  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  the  last  king 
but  one  of  Rome ;  and  if  the  first  Consuls, 
Brutus  and  CoUatinus,  were  appointed  b.c. 
509,  such  chronology  is  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  prove  that  the  Odyssey  could  not 
have  been  written  until  the  seventh,  or  much 
more  likely,  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  whereas  the  Iliad 
must  have  been  composed  some  time  in  the 
ninth  century,  if  it  be  accepted  that  Homer 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  as 
we  are  distinctly  assured  by  Herodotus, 
"Oarjpov  rjXLKtrjv  rerpaKoaioiot  ereac  dotceo) 
[lev  npeajSvrepov  yeveadai,  Koi  ov  nXeoat. 
If  then  Homer  was  'not  more  than'  four 
hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  he  flourish- 
ed B.C.  844,  as  Herodotus  flourished  b.c. 
444 ;  a  very  diff"erent  account,  to  be  sure, 
from  what  Herodotus's  double,  the  supposi- 
titious author  of  the  '  Life  of  Homer,'  tells  us 


of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  4hat  he  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  622  years  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion  under  Xerxes. 

We  mark  in  the  Odyssey  what  w-e  do  not 
observe  in  the  Iliad,  certain  established  man- 
ners and  common  modes  of  acting  as  well  as 
out-of-the-way  and  curious  superstitions,  in- 
dicating gradual  progression  and  improve- 
ment in  the.  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  in  their  idle  fancies  and 
auguries,  indicating,  consequently,  growth  of 
time ;  such  as  placing  various  gifts  on  the 
funeral  pyre  while  performing  the  obsequies 
of  dead  friends  and  relations ;  princes  de- 
barred from  succession  to  their  fathers' 
kingdoms  on  account  of  oracles  ;  dead  men 
coming  from  their  graves  to  answer  ques- 
tions ;  sneezing  considered  a  good  omen ; 
the  flight  of  birds  portending  great  danger 
and  even  death,  when,  after  tearing  their 
necks  and  breasts  with  their  beaks,  they  fly 
with  a  varied  course  against  the  wind  ; 
men,  before  dining,  bathi^ng  in  baths,  called 
doajiiivdoi,  anointing  their  bodies  with  oil, 
and  clothing  themselves  afresh  in  soft  woollen 
tunics  and  la^nse. 

A  young  man  going  to  bed,  in  the  Odya- 
sey,  is  accompanied  by  an  old  female  servant 
of  the  better  rank  with  a  lighted  torch  to  his 
chamber.  There  taking  oft'  his  tunic,  he . 
hands  it  to  this  aged  attendant,  who,  folding 
it  up  and  hanging  it  on  a  peg,  leaves  the 
room,  drawing  the  door  to  and  fastening  it 
(i.  424-442).  Much  more  plain  and  simple 
manners  are  observable  in  the  Iliad,  where 
the  poet  treats  us  to  no  such  pleasing  picture 
of  the  delicate  ways  of  civilization,  but, 
leaving  the  female  attendant,  almost  invaria- 
bly a  damsel,  in  the  presence  of  some  sturdy, 
young  specimen  of  heroic  humanity,  tells  us, 
as  a  mere  matter-of-fact  announcement,  tw 
d'  dpa  napKareXeKTO  yvvf]. 

Gymnasts  in  the  Iliad  take  part  in  the 
dance  by  whirling  round  in  rapid  orbits  like 
bodies  turning  upon  an  axis  (xviii.  599-602).^ 
In  the  Odyssey  not  only  are  these  gyrations 
alluded  to  in  the  same  words  found  in  the 
Iliad,  but  there  is  mention  of  another  dance 
known  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  long  subse- 
quent to  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Athe- 
njEus,  in  which  gymnasts  play  with  a  ball 
while  they  dance  (viii.  377  seq.). 

The  games  in  the  Iliad  arc  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  consisting  of  wrestling,  run- 
ning, boxing,  chariot-racing,  throwing  the 
discus,  and  hurling  the  lance ;  and  on  one 
occasion  (xxiii.  88),  playing  with  huckle- 
bones —  doTpayaXoi  —  a  game  like  dice, 
which,  Herodotus  informs  us,  was  known  to 
the  Lydians  in  the  reign  of  Atys  long  before 
the  Trojan  war.      In  the  Odyssey,  we  come 
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across  pastimes  a  Jittle  more  refined,  and  so 
a  little  more  modern,  as  where  the  suitors  of 
Penelope  play  a  game  with  oval  stones 
which  resembled  somewhat  our  draughts,  or 
might  have  been  the  rude  precursor  of  our 
chess  (i.  107). 

Other  customs  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  Iliad ;  in  every  in- 
stance they  indicate  an  advance  in  refinement, 
and  consequently  a  lapse  in  ages.  It  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth,  to  say  that  we  could  go  on  filling  page 
after  page  with  instances  of  habitual  practices 
and  usages  in  the  Odyssey  essentially  differ- 
ing from  corresponding  practices  and  usages 
in  the  Iliad  ;  what  is  more  remarkably 
striking,  they  point  in  every  case  to  a  period 
not  quite  so  primitive  as  when  the  Iliad  was 
written  ;  yet  the  incidents  in  the  two  poems 
take  place  in  the  same  age  of  the  world  ;  yet 
the  actors  in  both  belong  to  the  same  race ; 
and  yet  some  of  them  are  the  same  persons. 
What  are  we  then  to  think  ?  That  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey  did  not  know  or  did 
not  approve  what  was  done  by  Homer  ?  It 
would  be  folly  to  think  that;  but  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  as  Homer.  Beyond  an 
imitation  which  consisted  in  transcribing 
phrases,  and  sometimes  whole  verses,  as,  in 
after  times,  Apollonius  transcribed  from 
Euraelus  and  the  Latin  poets  from  Ennius, 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  in  all  other  im- 
portant points,  wanted  to  do  things  in  his 
own  way,  as  he  did,  and  to  be  of  his  own 
age,  as  he  was.  It  would  be  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  when  he  makes  women  grind- 
ing corn  he  did  not  know  that  Homer  lived 
before  the  invention  of  mills,  and  that  when 
he  speaks  of  Kpidi],  or  itpl,  being  used  in 
sacrifices,  he  was  not  aware  that  barley  was 
not  so  used  in  Homer's  day.  Jt  would  be 
equally  monstrous  to  suppose  that  when  he 
writes : — 

fivrjarT/pai  61  TlaX}ia^  'AdijvTj 
uajSeaTov  FEAON  upae, 

,he  did  not  know  that  Homer  always  writes 
only  yeA£2S,  never  in  any  other  case  or  in 
any  other  dialect ;  and  that  Homer  uses  epG)g, 
and  its  ^olic  form  epo^,  only  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative,  while  in  the  eighteenth 
book  of  his  poem  he  writes  it  in  the  dative, 
as  Sophocles  in  his  '  Electra,'  and  Euripides 
in  a  few  of  his  plays  : — 

'EPi2i  (5'  upa  Ovfibv  IdeTixOev. 

It  would  be  as  preposterous  ^o  think  that 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  did  not  know  that  Homer 
never  introduces  men  fighting  on  horseback  ; 
and  yet  he  introduces  them  thrice  in  battle, 
and  once  in  funeral  games,  when  anyone 
would  have  thought  that  in  that  respect,  at 
least,  he  would  have  taken  Homer  as  an  in- 


fallible guide  ;  or  that  he  did  not  know  that 
in  Homer,  ambrosia  is  the  '  food '  of  the 
gods,  yet  he  speaks  of  the  nymphs  '  drink- 
ing '  ambrosia  in  golden  cups.  Tryphio- 
dorus,  again,  makes  Priam  and  the  elders 
drawn  by  mules  when  they  go  on  a  visit  to 
the  Grecian  camp.  But  in  Homer  mules 
are  fastened  only  to  vehicles  that  carry  loads. 
That  Tryphiodorus  did  not  know  this  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  believe,  since,  writ- 
ing of  Priam  going  out  of  Troy  in  a  vehicle, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  remember  an  ex- 
actly parallel  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  horses  draw  Priam  and  mules 
are  harnessed  to  the  cart  that  is  laden  with 
the  presents.  Now  just  as  Quintus  Smyr- 
naeus and  Tryphiodorus  expressed  the  cus- 
toms of  a  later  age,  that  in  which  they  lived, 
so  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  expressed  the 
customs  of  a  later,  that  is,  of  his  own  age. 

When  the  Alexandrine  poets — of  whom, 
though  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  consider 
the  authoi"  of  the  Odyssey  to  have  been  of 
the  number,  for  that  would  be  altogether  in- 
admissible, yet  we  contend  that  his  and 
their  mode  of  composition  had  one  common 
resemblance — set  about  the  writing  of  their 
poems,  they  did  not — as  Lclirs  informs  us, 
and  from  whom  we  borrow  these  remarks — 
take  up  fables,  or  manners,  and  customs,  or 
turns  of  phraseology,  or  even  the  idioms  of 
the  Greek  language  where  Homer  left 
them.  They  planted  their  foot  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  great  poet  himself  ;  they  took 
up  incidents  and  persons  that  happened  and 
figured  in  the  world  at  about  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  war  ;  but  they  did  not  watch  and 
copy  Homer  as  closely  and  servilely  as  though 
they  had  no  other  precedents  to  follow. 

As  ages  rolled  on,  Greek  poetry  gradually 
progressed,  now  for  a  time  consisting  in 
imitation  as  close  as  in  the  Odyssey,  and  now  in 
imitation  as  loose  as  in  the  Halieutics  ;  then, 
partly  from  a  change  of  taste  in  the  audi- 
ences, partly  from  an  altered  state  of  litera- 
ture, partly  from  a  bold  and  inventive  genius 
springing  up,  it  assumed  fresh  colours.  For 
all  that,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Alexandrine  poets  went  on  reproducing  the 
colours  with  which  Homer  had  provided 
them.  Of  these  they  wished  to  be  not  only 
imitators  but  amplifiers  and  innovators.  Un- 
less it  had  been  so,  we  should  not  have  the 
history  of  Greek  epic  poetry  with  its  ages 
so  distinctly  marked,  and  its  limits  so 
clearly  defined.  They  did  not  want  to  be 
faithful  chroniclers  and  historiographers,  but 
poets.  For  the  purposes  of  imitation  Homer 
was  always  before  their  eyes.  It  may  have 
been  because  he  came  the  readiest  to  their 
memory ;  it  may  have  been  because  he 
caught  the  popular  taste  ;  hence  the  secret 
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of  Homer  permeatina;,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  poetry.  Tlie  reproduction 
of  his  style  was  aimed  at  by  each  succeeding 
poet ;  they  gathered  up  the  little  fragments 
of  his  epithets  and  phrases,  fondly  fancying 
that  the  result  of  their  intellectual  and 
imaginative  faculties  would  be  a  product 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  Homeric  mind  and 
equally  captivating  to  public  audiences,  just 
as  in  these  modern  times,  for  a  very  long 
while  after  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
.James,  all  the  writers  of  plays,  who  were 
desirous  of  successfully  catering  for  the 
public  in  providing  dramatic  entertainment, 
picked  up  their  crumbs  from  the  banquet- 
table  of  Shakspeare. 


Art.  IV. — St.  Paul  and  Protestantism ; 
ivith  an  Introduction  on  Puritanism  and 
the  Church  of  England.  By  Matthew 
Arnold,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     London:  18Y0. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  done  good  service  by  this 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  religious 
separation,  and  the  picture  he  presents  in 
contrast 'with  it  of  pure  unsectarian  Chris- 
tianity. Not  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  was  likely  to  be  accepted  as  just  or 
true  by  his  Nonconformist  readers.  That, 
indeed,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  even  had 
lie  abstained  from  irritating  language,  which 
to  one  of  his  fine  humour  and  keen  sense  of 
the  grotesque  was  peculiarly  difficult.  But 
sincere  and  earnest  men  do  not  lightly  part 
with  cherished  convictions ;  and  besides,  we 
cannot  deny  that  much  of  his  criticism  is 
hardly  fair,  and  much  of  his  own  positive 
system  obviously  inadequate.  Still  no  slight 
impression  is  often  made  by  remarks  which 
are  very  indignantly  resented ;  and  so  we 
think  it  is  in  this  case.  The  echoes  which 
Mr.  Arnold's  somewhat  irreverent  footsteps 
have  awakened  will  not  soon  die  away  from 
the  precincts  he  has  invaded.  I^oris  it  alto- 
gether a  misnomer  to  call  them  echoes.  For 
|the  excuses  which  have  been  poured  forth 
ijso  volubly  from  the  Dissenting  press  have 
Isomething  in  them,  after  all,  of  the  self-ac- 
jcusation  which  excuses  proverbially  imply. 
And,  certainly,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
these  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
book.  Newspapers,  journals,  magazines,  re- 
views, pamphlets,  speeches,  have  been  full  of 
replies  to  it,  ranging  from  gentle  remon- 
strances and  deprecatoiy  apologies  to  the 
fiercest   and   most   unsparing   retorts.     But 


'the  clearing  of  themselves,'  with  which  our 
Nonconformist  friends  have  been  so  largely 
occupied,  '  the  indignation,  the  fear,  the 
vehement  desire,  yea,  the  revenge,'  cannot 
but  have  a  reactionary  eftect  for  good  ;  lead- 
ing them  to  abandon  as  well  as  to  disclaim 
much  of  the  narrowness  which  provokes 
such  adverse  criticism,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  that  deeper  and  truer  union  of  the 
future  which  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
ultimately  effected. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  has 
come  off"  unscathed  from  the  encounters  he 
had  provoked.  In  many  of  the  arguments 
and  counter-statements  of  his  antagonists  we 
cordially  concur.  We  are  glad  above  all  to 
accept  the  account  Avhich  they  off"er  of  them- 
selves, and  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  but 
allow  how  insufficiently  Mr.  Arnold  has  set 
forth  the  essence  of  Christian  doctrine.  But 
in  all  this  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  mind  with  us ;  and,  as- 
suredly, we  feel  that  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  him  rather  than  with  the 
best  and  most  successful  of  his  opponents. 
For  his  object  is  to  open  the  way  for  all  to 
the  unity  of  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive Church  than  has  ever  yet  been  formed  ; 
theirs  to  defend  existing  divisions,  and  to  re- 
legate union  to  a  future  indefinitely  remote, 
while  refusing  to  employ  for  that  purpose 
the  means  which  the  present  has  inherited 
from  the  past. 

In  the  polemical  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
book  his  argument  is  this — that  the  denomi- 
national bodies,  placing  their  centre  of  cohe- 
rence and  resting  their  whole  principle  of 
action  in  some  strongly  defined  dogmatic 
system,  are  proceeding  on  assumptions  essen- 
tially wrong  and  mischievous.  They  are 
building  on  a  basis  which  deliberately  con- 
fines Christianity  to  a  mere  section  of  the 
ground  it  is  designed  to  cover.  As  all  hu- 
man estimates  of  theoretical  truth  are  neces- 
sarily defective  and  continually  needing  re- 
consideration, the  growth  of  thought  and 
knowledge  must  perforce  undermine  the 
foundations  of  such  religious  bodies ;  and 
their  very  existence,  having  at  best  but  a 
temporary  use,  is  one  Avhose  temjination  is 
to  be  desired  and  accelerated. 

He  was  led  to  this  course  of  argument  by 
the  observation  of  M.  Renan,  in  his  recent 
work  on  St.  Paul,  that  the  reign  of  that 
Apostle  is  manifestly  drawing  to  a  close, 
together  with  the  Protestantism  which  is 
bound  up  with  it.  Mr.  Arnold,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  the  moral  reign  of  the 
great  Apostle  is  really  only  just  beg-un,  and 
'  that  his  fundamental  ideas,  disengaged 
from  the  elaborate  misconceptions  with 
which  Protestantism  has  overlaid  them,  will 
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have  an  influence  in  the  future  greater  than 
any  which  they  have  yet  had  '  (p.  66).  M. 
Kenan's  mistake  ai'ises  from  his  regarding 
sectarian  bodies,  and  those  especially  of  the 
Calvinists,  as  the  real  exponents  of  Protes- 
tant and  Pauline  doctrines,  and  from  the 
wrong  estimate  which  he  has  thus  formed  of 
St.  Paul  himself  seen  through  the  medium 
of  his  fohowers.  A  juster  appreciation  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  truer  perception 
of  their  main  purpose,  will  lead,  and  is  lead- 
ing us  even  now,  to  far  different  conclusions 
— conclusions  which  will  help  to  emancipate 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  narrowness, 
hardness,  and  exclusiveness  which  cramp  our 
religious  systems. 

In  all  this  we  are  entirely  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Arnold  ;  and  if  in  many  points  of 
detail  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  him,  we 
claim  none  the  less  to  be  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  cause ;  feeling  as  he  does  that  our 
own  opinions  are  but  tentative  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  truth — efforts  in  support  of  which  we 
welcome  every  corrective  aid,  even  if  it  come 
in  the  shape  of  refutation. 

Our  author  with  some  reason  divides  the 
Protestant  sects  of  England  into  the  two 
classes  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran.  To  what- 
ever extent  this  classification  must  be  modi- 
fied, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
his  statement  that  both  of  these  are  begin- 
ning now  to  slirink  from  the  •  unmitigated 
assertion  of  the  notions  from  which  they 
started — the  Calvinist  from  the  notion  of 
predestination,  which  puts  an  insuperable 
barrier  of  God's  own  decree  between  man 
and  man,  excluding  whole  masses  of  the 
human  race  from  the  mercies  of  their  Cre- 
ator and  from  the  brotherhood  of  their  fel- 
lows— the  Lutheran  (with  its  offshoots  of  Ar- 
minian  and  Wesleyan)  from  the  notion  of 
solifidianism,  which  establishes  a  barrier 
equally  exclusive  though  not  so  impervious, 
and  rests  the  sympathy  of  Christians  not  in 
their  moral  aims  and  common  allegiance,  but 
in  persuasions  and  impressions  which  depend 
on  individual  temperament  or  accidental 
conjunctures.  From  both  of  these  views  the 
better  and  nobler  minds  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  communion  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations are  now  manifestly  shrinking,  and 
show  an  evident  desire  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
their  distinctive  tenets,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  something  less  narrow  and  less  offen- 
sive. 

But  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  abandon 
these  tenets,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  readi- 
ness to  abandon  the  separate  organisations 
also  which  zeal  for  those  tenets  has  created  ? 
Such  would  assuredly  be  the  effect  of  real 
consistency  in  the  separatists.  But  of  such 
a  result  there  seems  little  hope  at  present. 


The  strength  of  habit,  the  influence  of  sects, 
the  exigencies  of  an  existing  position,  all 
strongly  tend  the  other  way.  Separation 
will  be  maintained ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  it,  fresh  ground  must  be  taken. 
What,  then,  will  that  ground  be  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  expresses  his  apprehension  (and  we 
fear  with  only  too  much  reason)  that  it  will 
be  more  and  more  (what  it  is  already  so 
largely)  the  ground  of  political  dissent — op- 
position to  a  National  Church,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  an  institution  unwarranted  by- 
Scripture — opposition  enhanced  by  jealousy 
of  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Church, 
and  manifesting  itself  in  unceasing  eftbrts  to' 
assail  and  destroy  it. 

Such  is  the  tendency  which  even  now  is 
too  apparent  in  all  denominations  of  Non- 
conformists, including  those  who  at  one  time 
showed  little  inclination  to  the  anti-State- 
Church  theory.  Few  men  have  had  suchj 
opportunities  as  Mr.  Arnold  of  observing  the 
temper  and  tendency  of  the  Dissenting! 
bodies.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
brought,  as  school  inspector,  into  contact 
with  the  more  active  members,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  of  the  different  denominations. 
Going  among  them  with  no  hereditary  pre- 
judice certainly,  and  with  no  predilections  of 
his  own  for  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the> 
Established  Church,  he  is  a  witness,  as  im-/ 
partial  as  he  is  competent,  of  the  spirit| 
which  pervades  their  policy,  a  spirit  which 
we  may  be  sure  has  never  been  exhibited 
before  him  in  an  exaggerated  form.  A 
Churchman  himself,  and  an  official  of  the 
State,  he  has  also  many  personal  qualities 
which  ensure  that  the  better  side  of  Noncon- 
formist principles  would  generally  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  we 
must  conclude  from  the  tone  of  his  remon- 
strances how  largely  and  increasingly  this 
violent  political  feeling  prevails  among  Dis- 
senters. To  this  feeling  he  addresses  him- 
self through  a  large  part  of  his  book,  espe- 
cially the  section  called  '  Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England,'  earnestly  expostulating 
on  the  change  of  position,  no  less  than  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  position  itself  ;  while 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  he  reasons 
more  elaborately,  and  with  a  seriousness 
rarely  interrupted  by  the  light  raillery  of 
which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master,  on  the 
difference  between  St.  Paul's  doctrines  and 
those  of  .  the  systems  which  are  ostensibly 
based  on  it.  We  purpose  now  to  cast  a 
glance  on  both  of  these  departments  of  con- 
troversy, not  so  much  accompanying  Mr. 
Arnold  (whose  work,  indeed,  we  hope  that 
all  our  readers  know  already,  or  will  make 
acquaintance  with)  as  following  on  the  same 
side,  and  dealing  especially  with  those  points 
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on  which  his  antagonists  have  demurred  to 
his  principles  or  his  conclusions. 

I.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  character- 
istic difterences  between  Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England — or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  between  it  and  a  National  Church. 

Mr.  Arnold,  we  have  seen,  lays  it  down  as 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  Puritanism  and 
the  Puritan  sects  originated  in  the  express 
purpose  of  proclaiming  and  maintaining  cer- 
tain doctrines  supposed  to  be  insufficiently 
held  or  insufficiently  inculcated  by  the 
Church,  though  constituting  in  their  view  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel.  This  he 
asserts  to  be  the  very  essence  of  Puritanism. 
And  now  that  these  doctrines  begin  to  look 
dubious,  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  former  ad- 
vocates, so  that  Dissent  can  no  longer  ground 
itself  on  Puritanism  proper,  he  charges  Non- 
conformists with  the  very  questionable  con- 
duct of  shifting  the  foundation  on  which 
they  build,  and  resting  their  case  on  grounds 
which  the  originators  of  the  sects  never  so 
much  as  thought  of — the  alleged  incompati- 
bility, that  is,  of  a  pure  religious  polity  with 
any  sort  of  National  Establishment.  But 
the  truth  of  this  charge  is  vehemently  denied 
by  some  of  his  critics,  and  notably  by  one  of 
the  very  ablest  of  them — the  well-known 
Independent  minister,  Mr.  Dale  of  Birming- 
ham.* Mr.  Dale  refuses  to  admit  that  the 
maintenance  of  any  particular  doctrine  or 
body  of  doctrines  is  the  essence  of  Puritan- 
ism ;  while  he  affirms  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  system  is  founded  necessarily  in- 
volves (though  this  consequence  may  not 
have  been  observed  at  first)  the  further  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Arnold  now  stigmatises  as 
new.  According  to  him,  the  essence  of 
Puritanism  resides  in  the  conviction  it  enter- 
tains of  the  supernatural  and  intensely  per- 
sonal character  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in 
the  claim  it  advances  accordingly  on  behalf 
of  those  who  share  that  life  to  combine,  like 
with  like,  apart  from  the  uncongenial  world, 
for  the  better  development  and  exercise  of 
the  gift  which  is  communicated  to  them. 
'This,  and  not  devotion  to  any  distinctive 
doctrine,  is  the  origin  of  the  Puritan  move- 
ment ;  this  mutual  attraction  of  enlightened 
hearts,  this  obedience  to  a  divine  impulse 
constraining  them  to  unite  in  sacred  fellow- 
ship. And  such  being  the  ease,  it  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  themovement to  dis- 
claim the  intervention  of  any  secular  power 
in  Church  combinations,  to  repudiate  all  ar- 
ra-ngements  made  for  secular  purposes  and  in 
accordance  with  secular  ideas. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Dale  has  here  taken  up 
a  consistent  position,  overturning  in  a  great 
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degree  the  very  basis  of  Mr.  Arnold's  argu- 
ment; though  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  the  latter  has  a  special  eye  to  the  as- 
sumption thus  made  by  Puritanism  of  aright 
to  discern  and  divide,  to  include  and  shut 
out,  when  he  protests  against  the  sectarian 
systems  as  narrowing  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. However,  we  desire  to  regard  the 
matter  more  directly  as  Mr.  Dale  has  put  it; 
and  taking  the  system  according  as  he  ex- 
hibits it,  to  contrast  it  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  National  Churches. 

When  he  claims  in  the  name  of  Puri- 
tanism this  right  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
sensible  of  the  Christian  impulse  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  body,  or  rather 
into  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  for  the 
cultivation  of  religious  affections,  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  character,  and  the  perfect- 
ing Christian  life,  Mr,  Dale  could  unquestion- 
able quote  many  directions  and  exhortations 
from  Scripture  which  have  a  plain  and  clear 
bearing  on  the  practice.  But  is  he  not  for- 
getting, does  not  Puritanism  forget,  the  wide 
difi'erence  between  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  language  was  held,  and  those  un- 
der which  we  are  placed  now  by  the  will  and 
order  of  Providence  ?  Does  not  Puritanism 
forget  too  the  inability  of  Imman  judgment 
to  make  the  distinctions  upon  which  it  ven- 
tures to  act  ?  Lastly,  does  it  not  forget  many 
passages  of  Scripture  itself,  equally  explicit 
with  those  to  which  it  points,  and  still  more 
essential  to  remember  because  they  are  pros- 
pective in  their  application  ? 

We  pause  to  touch  briefly  on  particulars. 
This  is  a  time  when  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity is  (broadly  speaking)  universal ;  when 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  not  only  per- 
vaded our  laws,  shaped  our  institutions,  and 
leavened  the  whole  mass  of  society,  but  has 
won  the  acceptance  (so  they  say)  of  every- 
one, and  receives  the  homage  of  all.  Are 
we  to  set  aside  therefore  this  providential 
order  as  worthless  and  void  ?  For  when  the 
word  '  Christian '  is  pressed  in  a  distinctive 
sense,  when  we  look  about  to  settle  whom 
we  are  to  account  as  Christians,  whom  re- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  find  some  other  test, 
some  other  standard,  than  that  which  Provi- 
dence has  given  us;  we  must  either  exercise 
some  judgment  of  our  own,  or  address  such 
a  challenge  to  questionable  individuals  as 
shall  induce  them  to  place  themselves  on  one 
side  or  other  of  the  line  which  we  see  fit  to 
draw. 

Now  this  is  the  very  course  which  Christ 
himself  has  warned  us  against  taking — has 
actually  forbidden  us  to  take.  Not  to  speak 
of  incidental  occurrences  noted  in  the  Gos- 
pel, what  but  this  is  the  moral  of  the  parable 
of  the  tares,  and  that  of  the  net  with  fishes  ? 
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parables,  be  it  remembered,  which  point  more 
particularly  to  a  condition  of  the  Church  still 
future  when  they  were  spoken,  a,nd  which 
are  surely  essential  to  bear  in  mind  when  ap- 
plying directions  of  the  Apostles  issued  under 
circumstances  totally  dissimilar  to  our  own. 

But  what  does  Puritanism  do  ?  It  at- 
tempts to  weed  out  the  tares  from  the  wheat, 
to  cast  away  the  bad  fishes  from  its  net,  or 
at  least  to  transplant  the  good  wheat,  and 
sort  out  the  good  fish,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  defiled  by  contact  with  the  unworthy. 
And  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected ; 
that  not  only  is  much  of  the  good  wheat  (and 
that  often  the  very  best)  excluded  from  the 
pri\dleged  enclosure,  and  many  of  the  tares 
(some  possibly  of  the  worst)  brought  in,  but 
that  the  wheat  which  is  included  is  manifestly 
dwarfed  and  exposed  to  a  peculiar  blight, 
and  the  tares  which  have  been  admitted  de- 
veloped into  a  new  and  peculiar  rankness. 

We  appeal  at  once  to  common  sense  and 
to  experience  whether  these  things  do  not 
and   must   not   happen.     The   tests   which 
f  Puritanism    employs  for  the  regulation  of 
membership  are  such  that  the  more  hum- 
ble-minded and  the  more  strong-minded  are 
alike  repelled  by  them.     Not  in  all  cases, 
we  allow ;  doubtless  care  and  delicacy  can 
often  abate  the  evil.     But  there  is  something 
singularly   formidable   to    the   modest   and 
scrupulous,   singularly  repulsive  to  the   in- 
dependent and    high-souled,  in  the  preten- 
sion   to   question    and    examine    them    on 
spiritual  matters ;    or  in  the  demand  that 
they  should  make  such  professions,  and  ad- 
duce such  evidence  about  themselves,  as  shall 
satisfy  the  inquisitorial  authorities  of  the  re- 
ligious body  which  is  to  receive  them.     It 
is  this  which  is  the  inherent  vice  of  Puri- 
tanism— the  use  not  of  a  moral  test  merely, 
nor  of  such  a  test  combined  with  the  accep1> 
ance  of  a  creed,  but  of  one  which  is  definitely 
spiritual  in  the  constitution  of  its  societies. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  deterrent  effects  of 
such  a  system  upon  the  youthful  and  inge- 
nuous on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  freer  and 
more   manly  spirits    on   the    other — eff'ects 
which  perpetually  keep  hereditary  Dissenters 
from    full    communion   with   those    among 
whom  their  lot  is  cast,  or  even  drive  them  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  more  genial  atmosphere 
of  the   historic  churches?  and  who  cannot 
see  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  same 
system    in    the  case  of   those  who  remain 
within  the  exclusive  precincts — tendencies  to 
narrowness,    censoriousness,    fanaticism,    in 
those  who  are  sincere  and  upright,  and  to 
far  worse  in  those  who  (in  Puritan  as  in  all 
other  churches)  are  inwardly  untrue  to  their 
profession  ? 

And  now  contrast  the  practice  of  historic 


churches — by  which  term  we  understand 
churches  which  have  not  been  self-constitu- 
ted under  some  special  influence  or  for  some 
special  purpose,  but  which  descend  directly 
from  the  original  stock,  either  in  unbroken 
order,  or  with  such  a  breach  merely  as  pub- 
lic authority  has  sanctioned.  With  these 
the  right  of  membership  is  freely  conceded 
to  all  who  by  the  natural  order  of  things 
have  a  place  within  their  pale.  Doubtless 
many  inconsistencies,  many  evils  even,  result 
from  this  concession  :  still  they  are  evils 
which  depend  on  the  mixed  character  of  all 
eaithly  things ;  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  not  referable  to  the  choice  or  agency  of 
men,  but  to  a  law  of  Providence  predicted 
and  forecalculated  accordingly.  The  counsel 
to  'let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,' 
is  the  warrant  for  patient  submission  to 
much  which  is  undeniably  hurtful  and  un- 
seemly. But  while  this  counsel  does  not 
preclude  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  cases  of 
moral  delinquency,  it  secures  by  forbidding 
intrusion  into  the  domain  of  conscience,  that 
the  Christian  character,  in  all  its  stages  and 
all  its  varieties,  shall  have  time  and  leave  to 
grow,  and  that  thus  a  larger  and  more  spon- 
taneous development  shall  be  evolved  under 
the  favouring  influences  of  social  advance, 
and  healthy  intellectual  progress. 

We  have  used  Mr.  Arnold's  term  'historic 
churches,'  which  we  think  a  very  felicitous 
one,  hardly  needing,  perhaps,  the  definition 
of  it  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer.  The 
functions  which  we  have  here  claimed  for 
such  churches  eminently  belong  to  those 
which  are  also  National — those,  namely, 
which  are  entwined  with  the  institutions  of 
a  country,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  order 
and  modes  of  worship  have  been  developed 
according  to  the  distinctive  genius  of  the 
people,  and  which  are  publicly  recognised 
by  the  Government  as  the  normal  and  au- 
thorised phase  of  religious  organisation. 
Historic  churches  are  not,  of  course,  all 
National ;  but  it  is  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  result  of  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  a  people  that  its  church  should 
assume  a  national  character.  It  is  to  us 
almost  incomprehensible  how  thoughtful 
and  reasonable  men  (as  so  many  of  the  Non- 
conformists are)  should  see  an  anomaly  and 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  between  the 
words  Church  and  National ;  that  they 
should  regard  the  combination  as  a  thing 
not  only  unknown  to  Scripture,  but  actually 
incompatible  with  the  very  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Unknown  to  Scripture  it  is  of  course, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  at. least  to  the 
New  Testament.  But,  waiving  altogether 
the  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  (which  in 
this  case  we  are  far  from  thinking  we  ought 
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to  do),  we  would  simply  ask  this  question  : — 
supposing  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Rome  to  have 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  Caesar  and  the 
Senate,  followed  by  a  general  recognition  of 
Christianity  through  the  Empire,  or  at  least 
by  a  general  desire  for  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been — must  it  not  have  been — a  nation- 
al movement,  sanctioned,  superintended, 
guided  by  the  central  power  at  Rome  ?  It 
is  conceivable,  indeed  (as  our  modem  Dis- 
senters seem  to  conclude),  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  sternly  forbidden  Caisar  to  be  a 
nursing  father  to  the  Church.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  might  have  protested  against 
any  decree,  any  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces; that  he  would  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  extension  of  official  facilities,  the 
application  of  territorial  arrangements  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  Gospel ;  that  he 
would  have  regarded  with  horror  the  utili- 
sation of  the  civil  and  municipal  boundaries 
for  the  better  superintendence,  intercommu- 
nion, and  growth  of  the  scattered  evangelical 
Churches.  It  is  conceivable,  perhaps,  that 
whereas  up  to  that  time  he  had  ascribed 
something  of  divine  authority  and  sanctity 
to  the  powers  that  be  (even  when  they  were 
heathen),  he  would  have  changed  his  tone 
as  soon  as  they  became  Christian,  and  de- 
nounced as  unhallowed  so  profane  an 
instnunent  as  the  secular  authority.  It  is 
conceivable  (vve  say)  that  all  this  might 
have  been  so  ;  since  under  circumstances 
which  were  never  realised  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say  for  certain  what  the  Apostle's  conduct 
might  have  been.  But  this  we  confidently 
afiirm,  that  no  words  of  his  intimate  that 
such  would  have  been  his  decision ;  and  of 
this,  too,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  Ca3sar  and 
the  Senate,  unless  expressly  forbidden, 
would  have  been  forward  to  employ  the 
means  at  their  disposal  for  an  object  desired 
by  their  subjects  (for  such  is  the  hypothesis), 
and  apparently  commanded  by  God ;  that 
so  far  from  feeling  themselves  bound  to 
withhold  assistance  from  the  apphcants,  they 
would  have  regarded  the  claim  advanced  as 
one  of  irresistible  foi'ce  ;  that  they  would 
have  interpreted  (and  reasonably  interpreted) 
the  precepts  they  had  already  received  from 
Paul  himself  as  justifying,  nay  compelling, 
the  consecration  of  their  high"^  ofliice  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  never  suspecting  that 
the  one  exception  to  that  duty  was  in  the 
highest  department  of  all.  Thus  an  eccle- 
siastical organisation  would  have  sprung  up 
feven  then,  in  connexion  with,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  Nor  could  it  well 
have  happened  otherwise  but  that  sooner  or 


later  out  of  such  a  state  of  things  would 
have  arisen  also  the  accessoi'ies  which  in  due 
time  actually  followed  a  legal  status  for  the 
clergy,  church  endowments  (at  least  from 
private  sources),  with  many  others  of  those 
characteristics  of  an  Established  Church 
which  are  now  so  strongly  denounced  as  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

We  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  diflSculties  which  encompassed 
the  position  and  government  of  the  Church, 
when  once  this  recognition  was  effected  on 
the  part  of  the  community  and  of  the  State. 
The  change  was  doubtless  a  momentous  one, 
involving  great  dangers  to  purity  of  doctrine 
and  simplicity  of  character.  But  the  change 
was  none  tlie  less  inevitable.  To  all  who 
are  perplexed  with  the  practical  difficulties 
thence  arising,  it  Avould  be  a  great  relief  un- 
deniably, if  .the)'-  had  an  Apostle's  judgment 
to  refer  to  in  the  matter.  But  this  has  not 
been  granted  us.  We  are  left,  as  best  we 
may,  to  apply  to  altered  circumstances  those 
eternal  principles  which  can  never  be  obso- 
lete or  out  of  place.  And  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that,  as  there  is  a  Wisdom 
above  that  of  Apostles,  the  Wisdom  which 
orders  the  course  of  events,  it  cannot  be 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  guidance  of 
that  Wisdom  to  ignore  the  facts  which 
Providence  has  established,  and  to  confine 
ourselves  obstinately  to  the  narrow  horizon 
wlijch  bounded  the  experience  of  apostolic 
times. 

If  we  leave  it  to  others  to  point  out  the 
worldliness,  the  corruptions,  the  arbitrary 
and  persecuting  spirit  which  have  too  often 
marked  the  history  of  National  Churches, 
and  of  the  English  Church  among  them,  it 
is  nft  because  we  do  not  confess  and  deplore 
the  truth  of  the  charges  adduced.  We  think 
that  in  their  survey  of  the  past  relations  be- 
tween Dissenters  and  the  Establishment,  Mr. 
Arnold's  critics  have  got  the  better  of  him. 
He  would  persuade  us  that  throughout  the 
conflict  of  parties  there  has  been  shown  on 
the  whole  a  large,  free,  and  lofty  spirit  on 
the  side  of  the  Church,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  dissidents.  But 
we  cannot  so  read  history.  It  is  true  doubt- 
less that  at  any  given  period,  had  the 
position  of  the  two  parties  been  reversed, 
the  oppressed  party  would  probably  have 
shown  themselves  the  more  intolerant  op- 
pressors. But  assuredly  a  reasonable  and 
generous  spirit  of  concession  at  the  Ilamp-  . 
ton  Court  or  the  Savoy  Conferences  would 
have  won  over  the  mass  of  malcontents, 
whose  more  violent  demands  were  only 
drawn  out  by  the  crafty  policy  of  uncom-; 
promising  opponents.  Room  might  easily 
have  been  made  for  them  in  tlie  National 
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communion ;  and  the  guilt  of  the  disruption 
which  eventually  ensued  lies  chiefly  at  the 
door  of  those  who  refused  to  concede  it. 

We  are  far  therefore  from  pressing  a 
charge  of  schism  against  the  existing  sects 
of  Nonconformists ;  and  greatly  as  we  de- 
plore their  existence,  we  readily  and  even 
gladly  confess  that  they  have  done  much, 
and  may  do  nmch  yet,  to  correct  the  evils 
of  the  National  Church,  They  warn  it  of 
its  perils,  they  expose  its  abuses,  they  indi- 
cate the  reforms  it  needs,  they  show  how  its 
boundaries  may  safely  be  enlarged,  they 
pioneer  its  advance,  they  teach  in  many  re- 
spects a  more  excellent  method  of  attaining 
its  sacred  ends.  But  ought  it  not  to  follow 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  these  facts  are 
recognised  amongst  us,  and  a  sincere  endeav- 
our is  manifested  to  amend  the  faults  and 
repair  the  wrongs  of  former  generations,  so 
progress  should  be  made  not  only  towards  a 
kindlier  feeling  between  the  Church  and  its 
several  offshoots,  but  towards  reunion  also — 
reunion  on  broad  grounds  in  one  consolida- 
ted community  ?  Division  in  itself  is 
palpably  an  evil  thing,  abhoiTcnt  to  the 
Christian  sense.  And  none  can  doubt  how 
much  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
world  is  lost  in  consequence.  The  waste  of 
power  expended  in  separate  machinery  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  discredit  cast  on  reli- 
gion itself  by  the  rivalry  and  jealousies  of 
its  professors.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Church  suflFers  incalculably  by  the  with- 
drawal from  her  service  of  so  large  a  portion 
.of  the  piety  and  energy  of  the  nation,  Ave 
are  convinced  that  the  sects  suft'er  still  more 
from  the  narrov/  limits  to  which  they  seve- 
rally condemn  themselves,  the  undiversified 
elements  out  of  which  they  are  recnflted, 
and,  above  all,  the  unworthy  expedients  to 
which  they  are  commonly  driven  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  existence. 

Tliese  evils  are  and  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nobler  and  more  thoughtful 
minds  among  Nonconformists.  They  too, 
like  Churchmen,  are  very  generally  mani- 
festing the  desire  for  a  closer  union  between 
Christian  bodies  as  well  as  individual  Chris- 
tians. But  we  fear  that  this  desire  is  not 
leading  them  in  the  direction  which  we  have 
indicated.  The  theory  which  with  them 
finds  most  acceptance  is  this — that  if  the 
privileges  belonging  now  to  the  State  Church 
were  abrogated,  and  all  denominations 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the 
sense  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  truths  held  by  all  in  common, 
would  work  upon  all  with  a  new  and  unify- 
ing force,  forbidding  everywhere  the  arro- 
gant assumption  of  superior  enlightenment, 
while  each  denomination  would  pursue  with 


advantage  its  own  chosen  line  of  thought, 
and  employ  with  greater  freedom  its  own 
special  machinery. 

We  have  little  to  say  against  such  ex- 
pectations, in  cases  where  nothing  better  is 
to  be  looked  for,  as  for  instance  in  the 
United  States  perhaps,  and  even  in  the 
British  colonies ;  though  there  also  we  are 
unwilling  to  think  that  a  better  consummation 
is  altogether  impossible  eventually,  or  a 
higher  theory  excluded  even  now  from  the 
views  of  thoughtful  and  high-minded  men. 
And  indeed  is  not  the  wish  and  hope  for 
such  a  consummation  the  moving  cause  of 
that  great  gathering  of  representatives  from 
all  Protestant  denominations,  which,  but  for 
the  war  which  has  been  convulsing  Europe, 
was  to  have  taken  place  last  summer  in 
America  itself  ?  Is  nothing  better  contem- 
plated by  the  promoters  of  that  scheme  than 
that  each  denomination  should  remain,  as 
now,  separate  from  every  other,  wrapped  up 
in  its  own  exclusive  organisation,  com- 
placently regarding  itself  as  the  best  (if  not 
the  sole)  embodiment  of  the  Christian  idea, 
receiving  nothing  from  other  bodies  and  im- 
parting nothing  to  them  in  return  ?  each 
little  community  floating  like  distinct  globules 
of  oil  in  an  uncongenial  and  unassimilative 
medium,  each  confining  its  recognition  of 
the  others  to  courteous  expressions  of  re- 
spect or  occasional  manifestations  of  alli- 
ance ?  Does  no  higher  vision  of  the  unity 
of  the  future  present  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  delegates  who  assemble  to  greet  one 
another  from  the  four  corners  of  4hc  eartlij 
Does  no  vision  arise  of  a  time  when  dift'er- 
ence  in  discipline,  in  modes  of  worship,  and 
even  in  speculative  doctrines,  shall  not  only 
be  tolerated  in  separate  communities,  but 
borne  with,  and  even  welcomed,  Avithin  the 
limits  of  the  same  community — welcomed, 
because  thus  alone  can  the  various  require- 
mentsof  individual  temperament  and  social 
culture  be  provided  for  without  breach  of 
unity — welcomed,  too,  because  all  shall  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  always  best  for  themselves 
to  have  their  own  prepossessions  gratified, 
and  flattered,  and  exaggerated  ?  Would  not 
such  a  fusion  of  what  are  now  separate  and 
rival  denominations  be  far  preferable  to  their 
present  state  of  armed  truce  ?  And  to  go 
one  step  further,  would  it  not  be  a  still  hap- 
pier consummation  if  the  alien  medium  in 
which  these  discordant  bodies  now  find 
themselves  floating  should  prove  to  be  no 
longer  alien  and  repulsive  ?  if  (to  drop  figu- 
rative language)  the  national  community 
itself  in  each  Christian  state,  confirming 
this  freedom  of  the  religious  societies  it  corf- 
tains,  and  being  practically  coextensive  with 
the  aggregate  of  them,  were  to  extend  over 
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!  all  its  impartial  and  reconciling  influence, 
thus  realising  in  a  more  excellent  way  than 
is  commonly  intended  the  favourite  theory 
of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  ? 

The    realisation   of   this  ideal  is  perhaps 
impossible,  so  long  as  men  love  to  persuade 

i  themselves  that  their  own  way  is  God's  way 
also.  Certainly  it  is  indefinitely  remote. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
try  to  approximate  to  it ;  or,  having  etlected 
some  approximation,  should  not  persevere  in 
carrying  it  further  by  the  use  of  the  same 
means.  And  have  we  not  already  in  this 
island  a  pledge  at  once,  and  an  opening  for 
such  a  consummation  ?  AVe  have  two  estab- 
lished Churches  subsisting  side  by  side,  that 
of  England  and  that  of  Scotland,  each  alike 
acknowledged  by  the  State,  each  embracing 
very  different  schools  of  thought  and  doc- 
trine and  ceremonial  practice ;  and  we  have 
denominational  churches  besides,  not  only 
tolerated  by  the  State,  but  legalised,  pro- 
tected, and  all  but  established.  What  if  it 
be  possible,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  least  (for  it  is  with  this  that  we 
are  now  concerned),  so  to  enlarge  the  terms 
of  her  communion — so  to  include,  or  at  least 
make  room  for,  the  varied  machinery  which 
other  denominations  guided  by  experience 
have  constructed — so  to  respect  and  admit 
varieties  of  religious  sentiment  and  honest 
Christian  belief — as  to  bring  about  a  nearer 
and  nearer  approximation  to  the  happy  ideal 
which  we  have  indicated?  There  are  often 
many  routes  to  the  same  end ;  and  an  old 
country  has  ways  and  means  open  to  it, 
which  a  new  one  is  precluded  from  adopt- 
ing. Why  should  we  forfeit  the  advantages 
we  inherit  from  the  past,  when  those  ad- 
vantages can  be  made  to  promote  the  bright 
possibilities  of  the  future  ?  How  unreason- 
able to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  progress 
already  made — of  advanced  posts  already 
occupied — in  order  that  a  dead  level  may- 
be secured  from  which  to  start  afresh  !  And 
what  a  sacrifice  is  asked  by  those  who  would 
overturn  the  Church  of  England  !  The  de- 
struction of  institutions  which  pervade  every 
corner  of  the  land  and  every  class  of  society, 
knitting  them  together  with  ties  of  long- 
proved  power — the  dissolution  of  agencies 
which  carry  civilisation  and  beneficence  and 
humanising  influences  into  myriads  of  fami- 
lies, else  neglected  and  degraded — the  aban- 
donment to  decay  and  desolation  of  thousands 
of  sanctuaries  and  pastoral  homes,  which  are 
now  centres  of  light  and  religion  and  charity 
— the  forfeiture  or  waste  or  secularisation 
of  revenues,  'saved'  (as  Dr.  Arnold  said) 
*  out  of  the  scramble '  of  selfishness  for  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  purposes.  Such  is 
the  first  act  of  the  proposed  Liberationists 
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drama  !  And  for  what  ?  Even  these  sacri- 
fices might  not  be  too  great  if  they  would 
ensure  or  materially  promote  the  desired 
end.  But  would  they  do  so  ?  and  how  ? 
They  would  but  create  the  chaos  out  of 
which  the  divine  order  was  at  last  to  spring, 
contributing  nothing  towards  evolving  that 
order,  except  by  the  abatement  of  jeal- 
ousies which  complainants  are  pleased  to 
feel,  and  the  removal  of  an  inequality  which 
juster  measures  would  better  rectify. 

We  have  dwelt  so  fully  in  a  former  arti- 
cle *  on  the  singular  advantages  possessed 
by  a  National  Church,  for  freedom  of 
opinion,  for  manly  independence  of  thought, 
and  for  the  necessary  adjustment  of  reli- 
gious dogma  to  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  that  we  will  not  enter  upon  that 
ground  again.  But  we  cannot  but  point  out 
how  largely  the  convictions  which  we  then 
expressed  have  been  confirmed  by  recent 
experience.  We  are  encouraged  more  than 
ever  to  look  to  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  harmony  between 
reasDu  and  faith,  and  also  for  a  centre  round 
which  the  promoters  of  Christian  union  may 
rally. 

And  here  we  must  notice  first  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  loudly  complained  in  some  quarters 
that  these  decisions  abridge  the  liberties  of 
clergymen  and  will  narrow  the  comriiunion 
of  the  Church.  We  confess  that  we  neither 
join  in  such  complaints,  nor  share  such  ap- 
prehensions; ready  though  we  are  for  the 
most  part  to  deprecate  ecclesiastical  pi'ose- 
cutions.  The  cases  in  question  were  em- 
phatically such  as  needed  a  firm  and  autho- 
ritative settlement.  And  the  judgments 
just  pronounced  are  the  more  seasonable, 
because  the  impression  was  gaining  ground, 
and  daily  finding  louder  utterance,  that, 
owing  either  to  the  vagueness  of  the  Rubrics 
and  formularies,  or  to  the  paradoxical  sub- 
tleties of  the  legal  mind,  it  was  becoming 
impossible  to  restrain  vagaries  of  ritual  how- 
ever fantastic,  or  violations  of  doctrine  how- 
ever audacious.  The  recent  judgments  in 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Purchas  and  Mr.  Voysey 
will  dispel  this  impression.  They  have 
amply  vindicated  the  sufficiency  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  Courts  which  administer  it,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  respect 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  If  greater 
liberty  be  thought  desirable  in  either  de- 
partment, such  liberty  must  be  sought  by 
leo-islative  measures.  Meanwhile,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  tribunals  should  show  them- 
selves competent  to  discharge  their  proper 
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fanctions  of  determining  and  upholding  the 
existing  law.  After  all,  we  cannot  see  that 
ia  either  case  any  abridgement  has  been 
suffered  of  equitable  liberty ;  unless  it  be  as 
respects  the  position  of  the  officiating 
minister  during  the  consecration  prayer  at 
the  Communion.  Trifling  as  this  point 
seems,  it  is  one  nevertheless  which  will  evi- 
dently cause  much  pain,  and  much  diflBculty 
to  many  excellent  men  :  and  we  wish  it  could 
have  been  left  as  a  matter  of  discretion  ; 
though,  as  the  Court  was  called  upon  to 
pronounce  on  it,  a  decision  one  way  or  other 
became  a  necessity.  In  the  employment  of 
the  obsolete  vestments,  and  again  in  the  use 
of  wafers  and  of  mixed  wine,  the  licence  of 
practice  claimed  by  the  Ritualists  was  by 
virtue  obviously  of  mere  inadvertencies  in 
the  framing  of  the  Rubrics,  and  of  a  con- 
sequent ambiguity  of  language,  Avhich  has 
now  beeu  carefully  and  impartially  cleared 
up  by  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
declared  intentions  and  undoubted  practice 
of  those  from  whom  it  emanated.  It  was 
very  undesirable  that  evasive  ingenuity 
should  succeed  in  baffling  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  Statute  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
junctions. xVnd  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Ritualistic  innovations  which  has  now  been 
finally  pronounced,  common  sense  has  long 
ago  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
Court,  and  rejoices  to  find  t"hose  conclusions 
confirmed  by  the  strict  rules  of  legal  ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Voysey's  case,  though  exciting  less 
attention,  is  intrinsically  a  far  more  impor- 
tant one.  And  here  too  we  defend  the 
justice  of  a  sentence  which  also  we  cannot 
regret.  His  is  by  no  means  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  the  authors  of  'Essays  and  Re- 
views,' or  even  of  Bishop  Colenso ;  forward 
as  he  has  been  to  place  himself  deliberately 
in  avowed  antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  this  too  in  his  ministerial  capa- 
city, while  uttering  even  before  the  simple  and 
unlearned  remarks  which  must  be  subversive 
of  their  faith  in  the  Bible.  If  such  con- 
duct could  escape  with  impunity,  what  (it 
may  well  be  asked)  can  be  held  to  consti- 
tute contravention  of  the  Articles  and 
Creeds,  or  depravation  of  Scripture  and  its 
doctrines?  At  the  same  time  we  observe 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  how  carefully 
the  Judgment  has  endeavoured  to  presence 
the  just  liberty  accorded  to  clergymen  in 
previous  decisions  of  the  Court — laying 
down  afresh  the  principle  that  a  large  lati- 
tude of  construction  must  be  allowed  in  the 
exposition  and  application  of  the  formu- 
laries ;  and  implying  moreover  that  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  them,  however  mis- 
taken, is  still  (if  honest)  neither  necessarily 


penal,  nor  even  in  all  cases  inadmissible ; 
while  the  rights  of  serious  critical  inquiry, 
freely  examining  the  Scriptures,  and  dis- 
cussing the  relative  authority  of  their  con- 
stitutent  portions,  will  not  be  disregarded  in 
the  trial  of  clergymen  arraigned  for  heterodox 
opinions. 

Where  the  functions  of  the  tribunal  end, 
there  those  of  the  Legislature  begin.     It  is  , 
precisely  because  the   Church  of   England  \ 
advances  no  pretensions  to  infallibility  and  ; 
unchangeableness  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  '\ 
extravagant  claims  of  individuals  or  of  par-  I 
ticular  schools  within  it),  but  on  the  contrary 
shows  itself  open  to  correction  and  improve- 
ment, that  we  regard  it  with  such  hopeful-, 
uess ;  because,  true  to  the  idea  of  existing 
for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  community,  it  does  not  refuse 
to   confess  its  shortcomings,  to   amend   its 
arrangements,  and  even  to  modify  its  tenets, 
according  as  experience  brings  wider  wisdom, 
or  as  it  gains  a  better  comprehension  of  those 
inspired  documents  to  which  it  consistent]}' 
appeals  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith. 

Such  a  spirit  has  been  largely  manifested 
in  the  Church  of  late.  It  has  been  shown 
very  strikingly  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Commissions.  These  Commissions 
have  been  selected  with  singular  and  exem- 
plary impartiality ;  a  fact  which  of  itself 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  merits  of  that  sys- 
tem of  State  superintendence  which  Non- 
conformists and  ultra  High  Churchmen 
concur  in  denouncing  as  Erastian.  Con- 
stracted  out  of  such  diverse  materials,  little 
was  expected  from  them  by  many  but  endless 
and  hopeless  dissension.  Yet  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  With  respect  to  the  terms  of 
Clerical  Subscription  a  wise  and  healing 
measure,  unanimously  recommended  and 
adopted  with  universal  approbation.  And 
if  in  the  proceedings  of  the  latest  Commis- 
sion we  have  not  yet  witnessed  such  satis- 
factory results,  still  these  have  been  far  from 
fruitless.  Of  two  of  the  Reports,  presented 
with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  we  have  in 
the  one  a  most  useful  and  welcome  revisal  of 
the  Lectionary  ;  while  the  other  (the  earliest 
of  all)  contained  the  first  suggestion,  crude, 
it  may  have  been,  but  likely  to  prove  a 
pregnant  and  most  important  one,  of  the 
future  government  of  parishes  on  Congrega- 
tional principles.  The  final  Report,  disap- 
pointing as  we  confess  it  is,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  Primate,  we 
cannot  now  stay  to  criticise.  The  refusal  of 
the  Commissioners  to  touch  the  '  Ornaments 
Rubric  '  during  the  impending  lawsuits  was 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  has  been  justified 
by  the  event.  But  we  regret  that  they  have 
lost   the    opportunity   of    removing   several 
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causes  of  offence  from  the  Prayer-Book,  and 
thereby  of  obviating  such  sweeping  nleasures 
as  Mr.  Morgan's  Burials  Bill.  It  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  Government  should 
decline  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the 
adoption  of  those  minor  amendments  in  the 
Rubric  which  are  recommended,  when  discus- 
sions of  so  much  larger  moment  must  neces- 
sarily be  thereby  provoked,  especially  on  the 
question  of  tlie  Athanasian  Creed — a  point 
upon  which  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  be  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  their  own  Report.*  Still  we  cannot 
regard  the  result  of  the  Commission  even  in 
these  respects  as  an  abortive  one.  Subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance  have  been  moot- 
ed, substantial  reforms  have  received  an 
amount  of  support  from  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  which  makes  their  speedy 
adoption  a  matter  almost  of  certainty  ;  the 
changes  unanimously  recommended  are  all  on 
the  side  of  liberal  concession  and  increased 
elasticity  of  action ;  while  again  we  call 
attention  to  the  encouraging  fact  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical (the  keystone  as  it  is  of  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  State)  has  proved  in 
this  instance,  as  before,  a  source  of  healing 
and  harmonising  influence  among  conflicting 
parties — a  mediatory  agency  such  as  in  other 
religious  bodies  is  lacking,  whether  in  the 
so-called  Free  Churches,  or  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  itself — bringing  to  bear  on  disputed 
points,  through  the  co-operation  of  divines 
and  statesmen,  that  cool  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, that  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration, 
that  waiving  of  minor  differences  in  view 
of  one  supreme  object,  which  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  a  body  of  delegates  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  in  a  privileged  clerical 
class. 

In  another  and  miexpected  quarter,  again, 
it  is  most  welcome  to  find  a  growing  spirit 
of  liberality  and  expansiveness.  No  one 
can  have  read  the  debates  in  Convocation 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  without  seeing 
that  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  have 
begun  to  desire  and  to  look  for  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  system.  Changes  in 
the  discipline  and  ministrations  of  the 
Church,  and  even  in  the  Prayer-Book  itself. 


*•■  See,  in  explanation  of  this  apparent  contra- 
diction, the  Preface  to  Dean  Stanley's  little  trea- 
tise, just  published,  on  the  Athanasian  Creed — 
an  able  and  most  forcible  exposition  of  the 
nature,  origin,  and  significance  of  that  famous 
formulary  ;  showing  the  embarrassments  which 
beset  its  use,  the  contradictions  in  which  its  ad- 
vocates are  necessarily  involved,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  its  employment  in  tlie  public  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  before  long  be 
abandoned,  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  other 
Christian  Churches. 


are  proposed  and  advocated,  sometimes  with 
general  approval,  rarely  with  anything  like 
general  reprobation — changes  which,  if  af 
fected,  would  disarm,  the  enmity  of  many 
opponents,  and  infuse  new  efficiency  into 
parts  of  the  system  distasteful  now  or  unin- 
telligible to  the  masses.  Nonconformists 
are  spoken  of  w^ith  respect,  and  with  the  evi- 
dent wish  to  conciliate  and  attract  them  ; 
plans  are  proposed  for  their  recovery  ;  nay, 
in  the  Convocation  of  York  an  authoritative 
attempt  has  been  made  to  open  a  way  to  re 
union  with  one  of  the  denominations.  Final- 
ly, we  hail  with  peculiar  hopefulness  the 
movement  which  was  initiated  last  year  by 
the  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province 
to  amend  our  English  Bible.  "We  should 
have  spoken  of  this  a  few  months  ago,  how- 
ever, with  far  greater  satisfaction,  not  only 
for  the  boon  it  promised  to  confer  upon  all 
English-speaking  Christians,  but  still  more 
because  it  was  accompanied  by  so  generous 
an  appeal  to  other  Christian  bodies  to  lend 
the  aid  of  their  scholarship  and  their  sym- 
pathy to  a  work  which  all  are  concerned 
alike  to  effect  as  well  as  possible.  Even  un- 
der a  Royal  Commission  we  could  hardly 
have  expected  to  witness  such  a  spectacle. 
Still  more  gratifying  was  it,  therefore,  to  see 
it  realised  under  the  auspices  of  Convocation 
itself — to  see  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,'  and 
Independents,  and  even  Unitarians  collected 
together  under  the  presidency  of  Anglican 
bishops,  and  engaged  harmoniously  in  a 
work  which,  while  it  encourages  mutual 
esteem,  cannot  fail  to  draw  forth,  as  no  other 
equally  could,  the  love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of 
impartiality,  and  the  sense  of  fundamental 
union.  But  it  is  not  without  misgivings 
that  we  dwell  on  the  subject  now,  remem- 
bering the  outburst  of  alarm  and  intolerance 
which  has  almost  carried  both  Houses  of 
Convocation  into  a  reversal  of  their  original 
measures.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  could 
have  been  more  becoming  or  more  laudable 
than  .the  initiatory  proceeding  which  pro- 
voked that  outburst ;  when  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  EstabHshed  Church  joined  in 
the  most  sacred  act  of  Christian  worship 
with  their  Nonconformist  colleagues,  non 
conformist  no  longer  for  that  great  occasion. 
The  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster  has, 
in  our  judgment,  witnessed  no  nobler  spec- 
tacle, nor  one  more  replete  with  hopeful 
omens  for  the  future.  Tliere  were  difficul- 
ties, doubtless,  doctrinal  as  well  as  technical, 
which  could  not  but  be  felt  on  both  sides ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  particular  instance 
which  has  been  singled  out  for  reprobation. 
But  assuredly  this  was  a  case  where  the  lav/ 
of  charity  recommended  forgetfulness-  of 
minor  difficulties  on  either  side  ;  and  we  re- 
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joiced  to  observe  that  the  act,  while  tacitly 
confirmed  even  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation, was  expressly  justified  afterwards  by 
the  mild  wisdom  and  large-hearted  tolerance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That  the 
alarmed  susceptibilities  of  intemperate  en- 
thusiasts should  nevertheless  have  frightened 
the  Bishops  into  a  course  so  unworthy  of 
them,  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Happily, 
the  courage  and  moral  energy  of  a  few  de- 
termined remonstrants,  headed  by  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Dean  Stanley,  have  saved, 
though  barely  saved.  Convocation  from  a 
practical  conclusion  as  disastrous  as  it  was 
inconsistent. 

Looking  more  widely  over  the  country  at 
large,  we  see  in  many  quarters  additional 
signs  of  the  hopefulness  for  the  future  of  the 
Church.  The  charges  of  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons, the  resolutions  and  utterances  of 
church  congresses  and  conferences,  all  show 
more  or  less  the  same  spirit  of  expansiveness, 
the  same  increasing  Avillingness  to  tolerate, 
to  modify,  and  to  enlarge.  Doubtless  there 
is  much  also  of  an  opposite  nature — lofty 
pretensions  which  are  fatal  to  comprehension, 
uneparing  denunciations  of  measures  which 
seem  to  us  essential.  But  it  is  something — 
it  is  much — amidst  all  which  we  are  forced 
to  deplore,  that  there  is  so  general  an  emanci- 
pation from  the  dread  of  change,  so  general  a 
readiness  to  see  in  present  exigencies  a  call 
to  multiply  the  agencies,  and  put  forth  the 
powers  of  the  Church,  such  a  willingness  to 
adopt  even  from  Nonconfomiists  something 
of  the  machinery  which  their  energy  has  in- 
vented or  developed.  The  evangelical  zeal 
of  the  Ritualists,  so  unexpectedly  put  forth, 
and  their  direct  and  homely  adaptation  of 
their  services  to  the  wants  of  the  masses, 
strangely  as  this  is  combined  with  puerile 
devotion  to  mediaeval  ornamentation,  is  but 
one  phase,  though  a  striking  one,  of  the 
general  movement.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
notable  stir  among  that  portion  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  which  has  hitherto  been  most 
impassive  to  the  call  for  reform.  Mr.  Ryle, 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  that 
party,  has  lately  startled  the  readers  of  the 
'  Record '  newspaper  with  a  series  of  letters, 
which  by  the  aid  of  the  provincial  press  have 
been  still  further  diffused  over  the  country, 
in  which  he  advocates  the  most  sweeping 
measures  of  change  as  absolutely  necessary. 
Deprecating  ourselves  the  flippancy  of  the 
writer's  tone,  the  violence  of  his  statements, 
and  the  crudeness  of  his  suggestions,  we  yet 
hail  the  appearance  of  movement  in  those 
stagnant  regions  where  hitherto  Dean  Goode's 
apologetic  doctrines  of  finality  have  prevailed. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  far  more 
moderate  terms  in  which  Mr.  Ryle  expressed 


himself  in  the  Church  Congress  at  Southamp- 
ton may  be  accepted  as  indicating  convictions 
now  common  amongst  Evangelical  Church- 
men that  much  of  the  present  system  must  be 
abandoned,  and  much  conceded  with  a  view 
to  a  closer  union  with  those  who  are  their 
natural  allies. 

Of  the  broader  school  of  English  Church- 
men we  need  hardly  speak  in  this  conjunc- 
tion. It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  aim 
and  hope  to  remove  obstacles  and  bring  for- 
ward inducements  to  a  larger  comprehensive- 
ness. Dean  Stanley,  who  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  chief  and  most  influential  representa- 
tive of  the  school,  has  recently  repubhshed 
in  his  volume  of  '  Essays  on  Church  and 
State,'  the  pamphlets  and  articles  with  which, 
for  many  years  past,  he  has  been  endeavour- 
ing not  unsuccessfully  to  advance  this  great 
work.  If  we  forbear  to  dwell  in  detail  on 
the  merits  of  that  volume,  it  is  mainly  be- 
cause so  large  a  portion  of  it  appeared  ori- 
ginally in  the  pages  of  this  Journal ;  a  fact 
which  we  mention  with  pride  and  2>leasure, 
and  not  without  an  increasing  hope  that  the  ' 
principles  which  we  have  steadfastly  advo- 
cated may  commend  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

The  temper  of  the  High  Church  party  we 
have  in  great  measure  noticed  already  while 
touching  on  the  proceedings  of  Convocation. 
But  as  a  further  indication  of  the  expanding 
views  entertained  by  many  of  them,  we  may 
point  to  a  volume  published  last  year,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Church  and  the  Age,'  the 
complexion  of  which  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  names  of  Dean  Hook,  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  and  Dr.  Irons.  This  volume  contains, 
we  must  allow,  many  sentiments  inspired  by 
the  narrowest  Anglicanism,  and  so  far  dis- 
couraging in  the  highest  degree  to  the  pro- 
spects in  which  we  indulge.  But  it  sur- 
prised and  delighted  us  to  find  much  of  an 
opposite  character;  and  that,  above  all,  in 
the  two  concluding  essays,  wi-itten  by  the 
joint  editors  of  the  work,  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Maclagan  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Weir. 
We  did  not  happen  to  have  heard  before  the 
names  of  either  of  these  gentlemen — names 
which  we  can  hardly  be  vsTong  in  connect- 
ing with  the  northern  kingdom,  and  regard- 
ing as  fresh  instances  of  the  good  eftects 
produced  by  the  infusion  into  the  Anglican 
communion  of  views  and  tendencies  brought 
from  beyond  the  border,  Mr.  Maclagan,  in 
his  essay  on  *  The  Church  and  the  People,' 
pleads  nobly  and  forcibly  for  that  larger 
liberty  and  elasticity  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  which  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  have  alike  shown 
the  advantage ;  while  Mr.  Weir,  in  a  still 
higher  strain  of  catholicity,  expounds  the 
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theory  which  is  Mr.  Arnold's  also — the  the- 
ory of  a  Church  embracing  in  one  pale  a 
large  diversity  of  theological  tenets,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pre-existing  diversity  of 
mental  constitutions.  "While  avowedly  re- 
joicing in  the  large  scope  already  allowed 
within  the  Church  of  England,  he  looks  for- 
ward, like  ourselves,  to  the  possibility  and 
promise  of  a  larger  comprehension  still ;  add- 
ing counsels  to  his  fellow-churchmen  in  the 
meanwhile  as  wise  and  moderate  as  they 
are  liberal  and  far-sighted.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  we  shall  not  only  meet  Mr.  Weir 
again  in  our  capacity  of  critics,  but  hear  also 
of  his  influence  and  activity  in  the  Church 
which  he  serves. 

While  the  clergy  are  thus  in  so  many 
quarters  advancing  the  enlargement  of  their 
communion,  there  is  no  want  of  proof  on 
every  side  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  will 
not  be  behind  them  in  supporting  large  and 
well-considered  measures,  when  such  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  Witness 
the  prevailing  feeling,  even  at  the  Universi- 
ties themselves,  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  Fellowships.  Witness  again 
the  support  accorded  to  the  still  more  liberal 
proposal  to  open  the  pulpits  of  the  Church 
to  ministers  of  other  denominations.  But 
we  confess  that  the  prospects  are  less  cheer- 
ing when  we  turn  to  the  Nonconformists. 
On  their  side  a  proud  self-complacency,  a 
suspicious  reserve,  and  a  resolute  abstinence 
fi'om  anything  like  counter-advances  is  too 
generally  perceptible.  But  even  this  fact 
has  its  encouraging  aspect.  For  if  such  are 
seen  to  be  severally  the  eft'ects  of  the  system 
of  sectarianism  and  the  system  of  a  National 
Church  upon  the  minds  of  their  votaries,  the 
spectacle  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  nobler 
spirits  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  to 
shake  their  faith  in  principles  which  so 
cramp  the  sympathies  and  promote  disunion. 
We  entertain  the  highest  opinions  of  the 
great  qualities  "of  many  of  them;  qualities 
:  which  Mr.  Arnold  too  has  not  failed  most 
unequivocally  to  acknowledge.  And  while 
speaking  of  volumes  of  essays,  we  must  no- 
tice one  which,  under  the  title  of  '  Ecclesia,' 
was  published  last  summer,  being  the  joint 
work  of  a  few  eminent  Independent  minis- 
tei's.  The  essays  are  all  temperate  and  able ; 
some  of  them  remarkably  striking,  and 
worthy  to  be  widely  read  and  pondered  by 
Churchmen:  all  the  more,  because  this  is 
the  direction  which  ecclesiastical  reform 
tends  now  more  especially  to  take.  They 
are  kindly  in  their  tone  towards  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  just  and  appreciative  of  its 
merits  in  many  ways,  even  when  most  keen- 
ly criticising  it.  Yet  the  tone  of  excessive 
self-complacency  which  we  noticed  just  now 


runs  through  this  volume  also  ;  nor  have  we 
obser\'ed  in  any  part  of  it  the  expression  of 
sorrow  for  the  disruption,  or  desire  for  the 
reunion,  of  the  Church.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  essays  betray  the  suspicion,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  that  Congregationalism  is 
not  perfect;  only  one  of  them  recommends 
any  practical  changes ;  and  even  in  this  (Mr. 
Rogers's  contribution),  the  suggestions  for 
reform  are  so  timidly  made,  and  with  such 
disclaimers  of  innovating  propensities,  that 
English  clergymen  may  well  be  reconciled  to 
their  twofold  bondage  to  Church  and  State. 
Can  it  be  that  '  the  Congregational  Union ' 
is  capable  of  such  proceedings  as  those  of 
the  Weslcyan  Conference  at  Burslem  last 
summer,  when  an  unfortunate  minister  was 
cashiered  for  venturing  to  question  the  wis- 
dom and  spiritual  benefits  of  the  class  sys- 
tem ?  The  announcement  of  this  proceeding 
appeared  in  the  '  Times'  of  August  4th,  side 
by  side  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
calm  and  law-loving  answer  to  the  anti-ritu- 
alist agitators ;  supplying  a  curious  comment 
on  the  contrast  between  the  Church  which 
Liberationists  would  free,  and  those  which 
are  free  already.  With  respect  to  the  Con-, 
gregational  Union,  we  regret  that  it  should ' 
have  issued  its  recent  manifesto  in  support 
of  Mr.  Miall's  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  National  Church.  A  body  consisting 
of  the  ministers  and  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian congregations,  meeting  professedly  for 
the  promotion  of  evangelical  religion  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  religious  liber- 
ty, is  hardly  acting  up  to  its  ideal  standard  by 
taking  a  forward  part  in  aggressive  politics ; 
and  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's remark,  that  though  religion  is  good 
and  politics  are  good, '  they  make  a  fractious 
mixture.' 

Individuals,  of  course,  whether  laic  or 
clerical,  may  freely  express  their  sentiments  ; 
and  we  could  not  wish  for  a  fairer  and  more 
manly,  as  well  as  able,  antagonist,  than  the 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  whose  remarks  ou 
the  subject  before  us,  lately  published,*  we 
must  here  notice  briefly.  Frankly  and  gen- 
erously acknowledging  that  the  principle  of 
an  Establishment  has  been  highly  beneficial 
and  even  necessary  in  its  time,  he  urges  that 
its  day  is  now  past — the  whole  current  of 
the  age  is  against  it — statesmen  and  thinkers 
of  all  classes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  done  better  and  more  nobly  with- 
out secular  aid — the  religious  life,  just  like 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  of  the  nation 
thriving  best  when  left  altogether  to  itself. 
We  reply  that,  as  to  the  current  of  the  age 

*  Contemporary  Review  January,  1871 
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tending  irresistibly  towards  disestablishment, 
this  is  true  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  it 
tends  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  all  privileges  Avhatsoever, 
whether  of  classes  or  of  persons — tendencies 
which  doubtless  are  very  patent  and  very 
powerful,  which  no  statesman  can  disregard, 
no  thinker  can  stigmatise  as  evil,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  few  reasonable  men  of  any 
party  or  station  would  wish  to  see  wholly 
dominant.  Then,  as  to  the  higher  intellec- 
tual life,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  very 
materially  dependent  on  establishments  and 
endowments,  in  the  shape  of  Universities 
and  Schools  (to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
Church  also)  with  their  stimulants,  their 
aids,  their  facilities  for  study.  Doubtless  the 
higher  growths  of  genius  are  often  independ- 
ent of  these,  yet  hai'dly  independent  of  the 
seed  which  through  them  is  continually  sup- 
plied and  diffused  throughout  the  country. 
Similarly  we  are  sure  that  the  standard  of 
theology,  and  we  suspect  of  preaching  also, 
would  suiSer  materially  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Establishment ;  and  that  this  deteriora- 
tion would  be  felt  not  least  in  that  denomi- 
nation of  which  both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Dale  are  such  distinguished  ornaments — a 
denomination  which  owes  more  than  it  is 
aware  of  to  the  steady  attraction  and  moder- 
ating influence  of  the  great  body  which  it 
protests  against.  But  far  more  than  effective 
preaching  or  theological  attainments,  our 
thoughts  revert  to  the  beneficent  pastoral 
agency  of  the  Church ;  that  agency  which 
would  be  fatally  aflected  by  the  measure  of 
disestablishment. 

But  surely,  says  Mr.  Brown,  the  Church, 
if  woiihy  of  the  name,  will  survive  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  too.  With  all 
the  advantages  it  has  enjoyed,  Avith  the 
prestige  of  centuries  attached  to  it,  surely 
the  Independent  Episcopal  Church  could 
trast  its  own  vitality,  nay  confidently  look  to 
remain  the  first  and  most  powerful  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  laud.  '  The  In- 
dependent Episcopal  Church  ! '  The  title 
at  once  suggests  the  woeful  change  which 
would  have  been  undergone.  A  powerful 
body  doubtless  ;  though  more  likely  two  or 
three  powerful  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  inheritor  of  the  past,  and  each  pressing 
accordingly  with  exaggerated  emphasis  the 
peculiar  tenets  on  which  its  pretensions  rest- 
ed. But  even  if  (after  all  secessions  from  it) 
still  unbroken,  yet  no  longer  comprehensive 
or  expansive ;  no  longer  even  in  hope,  or 
eftbrt,  or  possibility  national ;  and  this  pre- 
cisely because  it  would  be  '  independent,' 
because  it  would  be  deprived  of  the  present 
effective  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rightful,  salu- 
tary, and  sacred  bond  of  union  between  di- 


verse schools  of  thought — the  administration, 
namely,  of  a  joint  trust  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses, conferred  and  watched  over  by  the 
highest  earthly  power.  This  is  a  view,  how- 
ever, which  we  almost  despair  of  making 
our  Nonconformist  opponents  understand. 
Tliey,  too,  like  ourselves  (we  doubt  not),  can 
repeat  and  admire  the  famous  maxim :  <  /// 
certis  Veritas  ;  in  duhiis  libertas  ;  in  omni- 
bus caritas.''  But  with  them  it  is  a  truth 
which  must  be  sharply  defined  and  sternly 
held ;  a  liberty  which  must  submit  to  run  i;i 
some  sectarian  channel ;  a  charity  which  is 
never  at  ease  while  retaining  on  its  feet  the 
dust  of  a  brother's  errors. 

The  temper  of  the  rival  systems  has  been 
lately  exemplified  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Education  Bill,  which  we 
refer  to  here  as  showing  very  strikingly  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  principles  which  we 
contrast.  For  many  years  past,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  work  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  England  has  been  most  zeal- 
ously and  effectively  promoted  by  the  paroch- 
ial clergy,  in  spite  of  a  cost  often  bej^ond  their 
means,  and  with  a  self-denial  which  bore  to 
see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  reaped  largely 
on  Sundays  by  the  Dissenting  minister.  Now 
why  was  this  ?  Not  because  a  Churchman  is 
necessarily  a  better  or  less  bigoted  man  than 
a  Nonconformist;  but  because  the  parish 
clergyman,  however  deeply  (and  it  may  be 
unduly)  attached  to  fixed  doctrines  and  pre- 
scribed formularies,  still  knows  and  feels  that 
the  theory  of  his  position  is  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  is  constrained  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  conscientiousness  so  to  do. 

Such  being  the  existing  state  of  things, 
when  Government  brought  in  the  Education 
Bill  of  last  Session,  how  was  that  Bill  met 
on  either  side  ?  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  the  case  of  the  two 
mothers  in  Solomon's  judgment.  Mr,  Arnold 
is  not  too  severe  in  the  remarks  he  makes  on 
the  parliamentary  champions  of  the  party. 
We  share  his  hope,  however,  and  his  belief, 
that  they  were  not  really  the  representatives 
of  the  bodies  for  whom  they  claimed  to  speak. 
And  while  we  are  sure  that  the  country  in 
general  has  not  been  slow  to  judge  of  either 
tree  by  its  fruit,  as  has  been  shown  indeed 
in  the  recent  elections  of  School  Boards,  we 
trust  that  many  among  the  Nonconformists 
in  particular  will  be  led  to  reconsider  their 
position,  and  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  a 
National  Church  is  so  unchristian  an  institu- 
tion, and  dissent  from  it  so  sacred  a  duty, 
as  they  have  long  been  taught  to  think. 

II.  But  it  is  time  before  we  conclude  to 
cast  a  glance  on  that  other  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Arnold  has  handled — the 
doctrinal  causes  which  have  led  to  secessioii 
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from  the  English  Church.  It  is  by  St.  Paul's 
authority  chiefly  that  dissidents  would  seek 
to  justify  their  position ;  and  in  the  case  of 
both  Calviuists  and  Solifidians,  principally 
on  the  ground  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  Epistle,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  has  been 
made  the  stronghold  of  peculiar  dogmatical 
systems,  often  in  disregard,  not  to  say  con- 
tradiction, of  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ  equal- 
ly claiming  deferential  acceptance.  It  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  controversialists 
quite  disproportionately  to  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, great  as  that  importance  is.  M. 
Renan  aptly  remarks  that  dogmatic  theology 
was  born  on  the  day  when  this  letter  Avas 
despatched  from  the  port  of  Cenchreajto  the 
rising  Christian  community  at  Rome. 

Now,  without  entering  on  theological  dis- 
cussions, which  we  wish  to  avoid,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  challenge  the  undue  supremacy  ac- 
corded to  this  Epistle  over  all  others  which 
St.  Paul  has  written,  and  indeed  over  all  the 
doctrinal  writings  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 
If  we  are  to  claim  for  some  one  of  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles  a  pre-eminence  over  all  besides 
on  the  gi'ound  of  the  wider  experience  and 
the  maturer  wisdom  which  suggested  it,  such 
pre-eminence  assuredly  cannot  be  adjudged 
to  this  one  in  particular.  Doubtless  such  a 
superiority  is  claimed  for  it,  not  without 
reason,  over  those  that  are  of  earlier  date ; 
but  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  must  give  place 
itself  to  those  which  were  written  three  or 
four  years  later,  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  granting  the  compatibility  of  in- 
spiration with  mental  growth  and  progress 
in  wisdom,  the  period  which  witnessed  his 
confinement  at  CfEsarea,  his  voyage  to  Rome, 
his  residence  in  the  great'city,  and  his  inter- 
course during  all  that  time  with  Western 
Gentiles  of  all  classes,  could  have  failed  to 
enlarge  the  Apostle's  sphere  of  thought,  and 
to  teach  him  to  grasp  more  freely  and  more 
comprehensively  the  central  principles  of  the 
Gospel  which  he  delivered. 

But  still  it  may  be  said  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  more  than  any  other,  is  a 
systematic  and  exhaustive  treatise.  In  one 
sense,  doubtless,  so  it  is.  But  if  by  this  be 
meant  (as  even  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think) 
that  it  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
addressed  specifically  both  to  Jew  and  to 
Gentile,  the  assertion  seems  to  us  to  be  di- 
rectly contrary  to  fact.  The  Roman  Chris- 
tians to  whom  St.  Paul  was  writing  were  es- 
sentially Judaic  in  their  conceptions,  and  to 
them  alone  he  addresses  himself.  They  had 
reached  Christianity  as  Jewish  proselytes 
through  the  medium  of  Judaism,  and  all 
their  ideas  of  it  were  tinged  with  this  local 


colour.  Knowing  this,  and  intensely  alive 
to  the  importance  of  a  church  placed  at  the 
very  centre  of  world-wide  influence,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  narrow  and  mischievous  errors 
which  everywhere  he  so  earnestly  combated, 
the  Apostle  sets  himself  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  expound  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Yet  this  he  docs 
with  a  care  so  delicate  not  to  off"end  the  pre- 
judices of  his  readers,  and  with  an  under- 
standing so  thorough  of  those  prejudices,  as 
almost  to  amount  to  a  sympathy  with  them. 
Such  a  treatise,  however  elaborate,  cannot 
be  represented  as  being  equally  addressed 
to  those  to  whom  such  prejudices  are  almost 
unintelligible.  And  it  is  because  we  arc 
now  expected  by  religionists  to  read  the 
Epistle  under  a  belief  in  our  need  of  the 
same  arguments  as  the  Romans,  that  we  get 
into  so  helpless  a  state  of  mind  in  reading  it* 
Can  anyone  seriously  think  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  written  in  the  same  strain  to  a 
Church  composed  of  thoughtful  Gentile 
Romans — men,  we  will  not  say  like  Seneca 
and  Gallio,  but  even  like  Julius  the  centur- 
ion? Even  to  Seneca  and  such  as  him, 
whether  in  the  character  of  converts  or  of 
inquirers,  who  can  doubt  but  that  Paul 
would  have  known  how  to  state  his  message 
powerfully  and  persuasively?  We  have  no 
such  specimens  of  his  teaching  preserved  to 
us,  or  at  least  only  short  and  imperfect  sum- 
maries of  such  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  Buti 
assuredly  we  have  an  approximation  to  it  in  | 
the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Ephe-  j 
sians  (so  called),  and  again  to  the  Philip-' 
plans,  rather  than  in  that  to  the  Judaising 
Romans.  Here  then,  rather  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, we  are  to  look  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  teaching  'my  Gospel'  as  he 
called  it  elsewhere,  'that  Gospel  which  I| 
preach  among  the  Gentiles.'  Even  here  wc 
must  guard  in  some  degree  against  a  facti- 
tious attitude  of  mind,  producing  distorted 
impressions.  We  must  remember  that  we 
read  as  bystanders  (so  to  speak),  not  as 
direct  recipients — not  as  those  for  whom  the 
words  were  specially  intended,  and  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed.  It  is  this; 
canon  of  criticism,  long  neglected  under  a 
false  conception  of  the  nature  of  inspired 
writings,  which  is  now  giving  such  fresh- 1 
ness  and  force  to  the  revived  study  of  the ' 
Bible ;  and  in  the  application  of  which 
(hazardous  often,  we  grant,  and  tending  to 
rationalism)  we  need  divuies  to  guide  us  en- 
dowed with  great  qualities  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual also. 

Mr.  Arnold  deserves  our  thanks  for  having] 
in  so  large  a  measure   drawn  out  the  true  I 
ideal  of  St.  Paul  from  their  accidental  sur- 
roundings, and  shown  how  unlike  is  his  the-  ; 
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ology  to  tlie  favourite  systems  of  Puritan- 
ism— systems  which  often  arise  in  fact  from 
distorted  reproductions  in  a  modern  form  of 
notions  which  the  Apostle  shared  just  so  far 
as  to  seek  to  bend  them  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity.  Our  author  is  severely  as- 
sailed by  his  critics  for  adopting  this  view 
of  the  matter.  'We  were  told  just  now 
(they  say)  by  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  Roman 
Christians  judaised ;  now  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Apostle  judaises  himself.' 
Well,  who  can  deny  that  he  does  so,  unless 
we  contradict  his  own  assertion  :  '  To  the 
Jews  I  became  a  Jew  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews.' 

Mr.  Arnold  analyses  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  dividing  it  into  what  he  callfe  pri- 
mary, subprimary,  and  secondary  parts  (p. 
151).  Fortified  ourselves  by  the  teaching  of 
the  three  great  Gentile  Epistles  (to  which  we 
add  also  those  t©  the  Thessalonians),  we  see 
j  every  reason  to  confirm  his  conclusions  in 
this  respect ;  we  think  too  that  he  has 
truthfully  and  strikingly  described  the  lead- 
in  iT  characteristics  of  St.  Paul's  mind,  as 
being  an  enthusiastic  longmg  after  right- 
eousness and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his 
natural  inability  to  attain  to  it.  But  when 
we  pass  with  him  '  from  the  sphere  of  morals 
into  the  sphere  of  religion'  (p.  112),  Mr. 
Arnold  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that,  in 
Jspite  of  much  even  here  which  is  beautiful 
and  true  in  his  essay,  we  are  deeply  dissatis- 
fied with  his  exhibition  of  Pauline  doctrine. 
We  cannot  accept  his  conception  of  faith  as 
at  all  sufficient  (p.  130,  &c.) ;  we  demur  to 
his  merely  mystical  view  of  resurrection  (p. 
146);  and  when  he  tells  us  that  'science 
cannot  follow  theologians  into  the  transcen- 
dental distinctions  they  make  between  Jesus 
and  Socrates'  (p.  138),  we  can  only  say  that 
such  science  has  little  in  common  with 
Christianity.  These  theological  questions, 
however,  are  not  for  us  to  deal  with ;  and 
we  merely  notice  them  now  as  points  in 
which  we  think  Mr.  Arnold's  book  deserves 
the  blame  it  has  met  with;  points  in  which 
he  has  either  gone  too  far  as  an  analytical 
critic,  or  not  far  enough  as  a  Christian 
teacher. 

And  now  briefly,  in  conclusion,  let  us  say 
that,    notwithstanding  .  all  discouragements, 
we  cherish  the  hope  of  a  time  approaching 
when  Churchmen   and  Orthodox  Dissenters 
shall  coalesce  on  the  basis  of  a  simpler  doc- 
trinal  system   and  a  broader   ecclesiastical 
constitution ;    leaving  inevitable  differences 
in  these  matters  to  be  badges,  if  need  be, 
not    of    sects,    but   of    schools.      We    are 
!  thankful    "to    see    so    many    proofs   of  the 
I  possibility  of  such  a  fusion  in  the  expanding 
I  views  and  growing  charity  of  both  parties  ; 


and  if  these  are  more  observable  on  the 
side  of  the  Church  than  on  that  of  the  sepa- 
ratists, thus  much  is  certainly  due  from  those 
by  whom  the  wrongs  have  been  chiefly  com- 
mitted, and  by  whom  the  exclusive  rights 
are  still  enjoyed.  We  will  not  venture  to 
suggest  more  deflnitely  the  measures  by 
which  the  desired  consolidation  might  be 
effected  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  so  much  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  are  needed  now,  as 
an  increase  of  the  wish  on  both  sides  to 
reach  the  desirable  end.  '  Our  main  business ' 
(as  Mr.  Arnold  well  remarks  elsewhere)  '  is 
not  so  much  to  work  away  at  certain  crude 
reforms,  of  which  we  have  already  sketched 
the  scheme  in  our  own  mind,  as  to  create  a 
frame  of  mind  out  of  which  really  fruitful 
reforms  may  -with  time  grow '  (Culture  and 
Anarchy,  p.  253).  On  the  part  of  the 
Church,  however,  some  of  these  reforms  are 
more  and  more  generally  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  effected  would  assuredly  do 
much  in  opening  the  way  to  reconciliation 
and  union.  Limits  doubtless  there  must  be, 
after  all,  to  any  possible  combination  be- 
tween conscientious  men  earnestly  persuaded 
of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  their  respect- 
ive tenets.  But  even  at  the  point  where 
fusion  is  no  longer  possible,  federal  union 
may  be  carried  further  still.  And,  certain  as 
it  seems  to  be  that  modern  thought  will  take 
more  and  more  the  direction  in  too  many 
cases  of  departure  from  Christian  faith,  it 
behooves  all  who  have  the  same  sacred  cause 
at  heart  to  unite  in  defending  the  truths 
wliich  they  hold  most  precious,  and  in  main- 
taining for  the  country  that  national  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  which  they  believe  to  be 
in  all  thinirs  essential  to  its  welfare. 


Art.  V. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  including  various  Addi- 
tional Pieces  from  MS.  and  other  sources. 
The  Text  carefully  Revised,  with  Notes 
and  a  Memoir.  By  William  Michael 
RossETTi.     2  vols.     London:  1870. 

That  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
Shelley's  works  was  needed  has  long  been 
admitted,  and  even  insisted  on,  by  the  stu- 
dents and  critics  of  his  poetry.  Li  all  exist- 
ing editions  the  text,  it  is  well  known,  had 
numerous  inaccuracies  and  corruptions,  some 
of  which  seriously  affect  both  the  metre  and 
the  sense.  The  late  Professor  Craik,  in  no- 
ticing Mrs.  Shelley's  four-volume  edition  of 
her  husband's  poems,  gives  from  the  first 
volume  alone  a  long  list  of  errata  affecting  a 
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number  of  lines  in  several  of  Shelley's  most 
exquisite  pieces.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
'  the  blue  ^gean  girls '  instead  of  *  the  blue 
JEgean  girds,'  are  obvious  misprints  correct- 
ed in  subsequent  issues.  But  the  majority 
of  corrupt  passages — some,  it  is  true,  involv- 
ing nice  points  of  criticism — reappear  in  the 
one-volume  editions,  and  have  continued  to 
disfigure  the  text.  Supposing  the  number 
of  errors  in  the  three  other  volumes  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's  edition  to  be  no  greater  than  those 
pointed  out  in  the  first,  there  would  still  be 
in  Shelley's  poems  upwards  of  a  hundred 
lines  and  passages  requiring  critical  revision. 
But  recent  discussions  on  the  subject  show 
that  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  text  are  both 
more  numerous  and  more  important  than 
earlier  critics  had  supposed  them  to  be.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
these  discussions,  hardly  exaggerates  when 
he  says,  '  It  is  seldom  that  the  work  of  a 
scholiast  is  so  soon  wanted  as  in  Shelley's  case 
it  has  been.  His  text  is  still  a  matter  of 
debate  and  comment,  as  though  he  were  a 
classic  newly  unearthed.  Certain  passages 
begin  to  be  famous  as  crucial  subjects  for 
emendation,  and  the  master  singer  of  our 
modern  poets  shares  with  his  own  masters 
and  models  the  least  enviable  proof  of  fame 
— that  given  by  corrupt  readings  and  diverse 
commentaries.' , 

It  was  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
imperfections  that  led  Mr.  Rossetti  to  under- 
take the  task  of  editing  Shelley's  poetical 
works,  and  in  executing  this  task  he  has  di- 
rected his  attention  mainly  to  the  text.     The 
new  edition  contains,  it  is  true,  a  number  of 
early  poems  and  fragments  not  previously  in- 
cluded  in  the  collected  works,   with   some 
that  have  never  yet  been  printed.     Many  of 
these  are  of  indifferent  merit,  but  they  are 
all  of  some  interest  and  value,  as  helping  to 
illustrate  the   growth   and    development    of 
Shelley's  poetical  genius.     There  is  also  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  a  memoir  by  the  edi- 
tor  which    condenses  the  known    facts    of 
Shelley's  life  into  a  clear  and  readable  narra- 
tive, and  deals  with  the  disputed  points  of 
his  history  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality.    But  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  new  edition  is  the  careful  revision  of  the 
text,  on  which  a  good  deal  of  minute  critical 
labour  has  evidently  been  expended.     The 
editor  has  done  his  best  to  recover  and  turn 
to  account  the  materials  still  available  for  the 
correction  of  Shelley's  text.     These,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  not  very  abundant,  or  of 
much    authority.      The  manuscripts  of  the 
more   important  poems   are  not  known  to 
exist,  and  in  these  cases  the  first  printed  edi- 
tions—  especially    those    published    under 
Shelley's   own   eye — are   the   only   sources 


available  for  critical  comparison  and  revision. 
These  have  supplied  a  few  improved  read- 
ings, and  removed  some  of  the  more  obvious 
conniptions  of  later  texts.  But  the  most 
critical  use  of  first  editions  leaves  the  great 
mass  of  difiicult  passages  untouched,  and  for 
the  correction  of  these  Mr.  Rossetti  has  had 
to  fall  back  on  conjectural  emendation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  useless  to  expect  anything  like 
general  agreement  in  relation  to  this  most 
difficult  part  of  an  editor's  work,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  accept  many  of  Mr.  Rosset- 
ti's  suggested  corrections.  Still,  some  of  his 
readings  are  happy,  and  in  wielding  the  two- 
edged  weapon  of  critical  conjecture,  he  dis- 
plays in  the  main  both  caution  and  skill.  His 
work  is,  indeed,  marked  throughout,  not  only 
by  intelligence,  but  by  unflagging  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  execution  of  his  chosen  task. 
As  a  natural  result,  we  have  in  the  volumes 
before  us  a  completer  collection  and  more 
accurate  text  of  Shelley's  poetical  works 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  problem  how 
it  is  that  amongst  modern  poets  Shelley 
should  be  distinguished  by  his  comparative 
neglect  of  minute  verbal  accuracy ;  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  text  even  of  poems 
which  he  himself  carefully  revised  should  be 
so  extremely  imperfect.  Mr.  Rossetti's  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  while  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  appears  to  us  hardly  satisfactory  or 
sufficient.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  explanation  at  all,  being 
little  more  than  a  detailed  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  fact : — 

'If  we  inquire  why  Shelley  has  suiFered  so 
much  in  the  printed  form  of  his  poems,  we 
shall  find  that  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
three  defendants — Shelley  himself.  Casualty, 
and  Mrs.  Shelley.  Shelley  was  essentially 
careless  as  a  writer.  Spite  of  his  classical  edu- 
cation and  tastes,  and  his  cultivated  percep- 
tions of  many  kinds,  he  was  at  all  times  capable 
of  committing,  and  incapable  of  avoiding,  slips 
of  grammar  and  syntax  —  slips  which  may, 
indeed,  be  called  small,  but  which  are  not  the 
less  gross  —  and  other  oversights,  such  as 
rhymes  left  unsupplied,  or  nullified  by  writing 
the  wrong  word.' 

The  two  last  sources  of  inaccuracy  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Rossetti  may,  however,  be 
dismissed,  as  they  can  only  affect  poems  not 
revised  on  their  first  appearance  by  Sliclley 
himself.  And  some  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  sense,  construction,  and  metre  occur 
in  the  longer  poems,  such  as  *  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,'  corrected  in  proof  by  Shelley's 
own  hand.  The  problem  is,  how  it  happens 
that  in  these  poems  there  are  grammatical 
laxities  and  metrical  oversights,  which  arc 
not  only  stumbling-blocks  to  readers  of  ordi- 
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nary  cultivation,  but  the  despair  of  acute  and 
accomplished  verbal  critics.  Mr.  Rossetti,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  little  more  than  emphasise 
the  fact  that  Shelley  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing such  slips,  and  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to 
o-et  much  beyond  this  in  the  way  of  definite 
explanation.  Still,  it  seems  desirable  to 
off'er,  if  possible,  some  rational  account  of  so 
curious  a  feature  of  Shelley's  writing.  An 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  it  may  at 
least  be  made. 

This  uncritical  negligence,  the  want  of  mi- 
nute  accuracy  in   the  details  of   his  verse, 
seems  to  us  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole    character '  of    Shelley's    mind,    and 
especially  with  the  lyrical  sweep  and  inten- 
sity of  his  poetical  genius.    He  had  an  intel- 
lect  of   the   rarest   delicacy  and  analytical 
strength,  that  intuitively  perceived  the  most 
remote    analogies,    aud    discriminated   with 
spontaneous    precision  the  finest  shades  of 
sensibility,  the  subtilest  diff'ereaces  of   per- 
ception aud  emotion.     He  possessed  a  swift 
soaring  and  prolific  imagination  that  clothed 
every   thought   and   feeling    with    imagery 
in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  instinctively 
read  the  spiritual  meanings  of  material  sym- 
bols.    His  fineness  of  sense  was  so  exquisite 
that  eye   and  ear  and  touch  became,  as  it 
were,  organs  and  inlets  not  merely  of  sensi- 
tive apprehension,  but  of  intellectual  beauty 
and  ideal  truth.     Every  nerve  in  his  slight 
hut  vigorous  frame    seemed    to    vibrate    in 
unison  with  the  deeper  life  of  nature  in  the 
world  around  him,  and,  like  the  wandering 
harp,    he    was   swept   to    music    by   every 
breath   of   material   beauty,    every  gust   of 
poetical    emotion.      Above    all,    he    had    a 
strength  of  intellectual  passion,  and  a  depth 
of  ideal  sympathy  that  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment fused  all  the  powers  of  his.  mind  into  a 
continuous  stream  of   creative  energy,  and 
gave  the  stamp  of  something  like  inspiration 
to  all  the  higher  productions  of  his  muse. 
His   very   mgthod    of   composition    reflects 
these  characteristics  of  his  mind.    He  seems 
to  have  been  urged  by  a  sort  of  irresistible 
impulse  to  write,  and  displayed  a  vehement 
and  passionate  absorption  in  the  work  that 
recalls  the  old  traditions  of  poetical  frenzy 
and   divine   possession.       His   conceptions 
crowded  so  thickly  upon  him,  were  embodied 
in    such    exquisite    verbal    forms,    and    so 
enriched  by  illustrations  flashed  from  remote 
and  multiplied  centres  of  association,   that 
while  the  fever  lasted  his  whole  nature  was 
carried  impetuously  forward  on  a  full  tide  of 
mingled  music  and  imagery.    From  this  exu- 
berance   of    poetical    power   some    of    his 
critics  have  reproached  him  with  accumulat- 
ing image  upon  image  without  pausing  to 
select,  discriminate,  or  contrast  them.     And 


it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  passages  in 
which  metaphors  and  similes  are  heaped  on 
each  other  in  almost  dazzling  profusion. 
But  even  in  his  most  opulent  and  ornate  de- 
scriptions there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  conscious 
labour  or  deliberate  effort.  In  his  higher 
work  the  brilliant  diction  and  splendid  ima- 
gery glow  with  kindled  emotion,  and  are 
wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the  poem 
by  the  sustained  vehemence  and  rapture  of 
his  impassioned  verse.  Many  of  his  most 
exquisite  pieces  were  in  this  way  produced 
almost  at  a  sitting — at  a  single  heat,  as 
it  were — and  some  of  his  longest  poems, 
such  as  '  The  Revolt  of  Islam '  and  '  The 
Ceuci,'  Avere  completed  in  a  few  months. 
Once  engrossed  with  a  great  poetical  concep- 
tion, all  his  powers  were  kindled  to  a  pitch 
of  the  highest  intensity,  and  amidst  the 
crowding  realities  of  imagination  the  whole 
world  of  sense  grew  pale  and  dim,  and  every- 
thing around  became  for  the  time  unsubstan- 
tial as  a  dream. 

This  power  of  complete  and  passionate 
absorption  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  had 
marked  Shelley  from  his  earliest  years.  The 
stories  told  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  strik- 
ingly illustrate  this  feature  of  his  character. 
His  relative  and  early  companion,  Medwin, 
tells  us,  for  example,  that  at  Sion  House, 
Brentford,  where  they  were  at  school  to- 
gether, Shelley  was  habitually  given  to  wak- 
ing dreams,  from  which  he  was  with  great 
difficulty  aroused,  and  that  when  he  did 
awake  '  his  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  his 
voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion,  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  came  over  him,  and  he  talked  more 
like  a  spirit  or  an  angel  than  a  human  being.' 
And  the  curious  account  given  by  Hogg,  of 
the  way  in  which  during  their  walks  together 
round  Oxford,  he  would  pause  at  any  way- 
side pond  or  pool,  set  little  paper  vessels 
afloat,  and,  taking  no  note  of  time,  watch 
with  exquisite  enjoyment  the  fortunes  of  his 
tiny  fleet,  brings  into  strong  relief  the  same 
habit  of  mind.  Shelley  himself,  however, 
gives  the  most  vivid  picture  of  this  abstract- 
ed mood  in  the  description  of  the  poet  by 
one  of  the  spirits  in  '  Prometheus' : — 

'  He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy -bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality  ! ' 

Shelley's  'nurslings  of  immortality'  were 
produced  in  such  seasons  of  wrapt  and  ex- 
ulting vision,  and  they  bear  in  every  part 
authentic  and  indelible  marks  of  their  origin. 
The  verbal  obscurities  and  metrical  defects 
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that  have  given  his  critics  so  much  trouble 
are  amongst  these  marks.  Tlie  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  images  that  crowded  upon  him 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  to  paper 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  so  that  the  ex- 
pression was  clear  and  rhythmical  enough  to 
be  for  the  moment  a  tind  of  musical  tran- 
script of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind, 
he  was  satisfied.  lie  could  not  pause  to 
elaborate  the  niceties  of  diction  while  new 
and  stimulating  thoughts,  fresh  and  more 
brilliant  images,  were  every  moment  pressing 
for  utterance.  If  any  difficulty  as  to  word 
or  phrase  arose,  instead  of  staying  to  remove 
it,  he  left  a  blank  and  passed  on  to  embody 
the  fresh  visions  of  ethereal  beauty  that  filled 
the  inward  eye  before  they  again  faded  into 
the  obscurity  out  of  which  they  had  so  swiftly 
arisen.  Or  he  would  sometimes  give  within 
brackets  tentative  or  alternative  expressions, 
to  be  afterwards  examined  and  decided  on 
more  at  leisure.  Wlien  he  returned  to  re- 
vise and  complete  the  unfinished  or  frag- 
mentary piece,  his  mind  evidently  kindled 
afresh  into  something  like  its  first  ardor, 
and  the  work  was  matured  under  conditions 
of  poetical  excitement  similar  to  those  that 
accompanied  its  birth.  And  once  fairly 
finished  he  busied  himself  to  get  the  new 
creation  of  his  brain  printed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. His  eagerness  to  publish  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  are  highly  interesting 
and  characteristic.  '  If  you  ask  me,'  he  says, 
writing  to  his  friend  Trelawney,  '  why  I  pub- 
lish what  few  or  none  will  care  to  read,  it  is 
that  the  spirits  I  have  raised  haunt  me  until 
they  are  sent  to  the  devil  of  a  printer.  All 
authors  are  anxious  to  breech  their  bantlings.' 
The  real  reason  was,  of  course,  that  his  mind 
being  full  of  new  conceptions  he  wanted  to 
be  free  for  fresh  creative  efforts.  In  this 
way,  having  once  published  a  poem,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  done  with  it,  and 
rarely  attempted  afterwards  anything  in  the 
shape  of  critical  revision.  Nor  in  the  first 
printing  did  he  make  any  important  alter- 
ations or  correct  the  press  with  any  great 
care.  Some  of  his  poems,  it  is  true,  sent  from 
Italy  in  manuscript,  were  carj-ied  through  the 
press  by  friends  in  England,  but  this  was 
probably  rather  an  advantage  in  the  way  of 
accuracy  than  otherwise.  Hunt,  Peacock, 
and  Gisborne  would  probably  be  more  care- 
ful readers  of  proofs  than  Shelley.  At  least, 
'The  Revolt  of  Islam,' published  under  his 
own  eye,  contains  perhaps  more  verbal  and 
metrical  difficulties  than  any  other  of  his 
poems. 

Not  that  Shelley  was  careless  as  to  expres- 
sion, or  at  all  wanting  in  critical  power.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  the  finest  instinct  for 
language,  which  he  had  early  cultivated  so 


as  to  acquire  a  wonderful  mastery  over  the 
more  vivid,  ideal,  and  expressive  elements 
of  poetical  diction.  But  for  this,  indeed, 
with  his  rapid  habit  of  composition,  eager- 
ness to  print ,  and  neglect  of  all  after  revision, 
the  verbal  difficulties  of  his  poems  would  be 
far  more  serious  than  they  are.  Again,  his 
prose  writings  show  that  he  possessed  a  criti- 
cal faculty  of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  pene- 
tration, a  power  of  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  keenest  edge  and  finest  temper.  But  the 
persistent  exercise  of  this  faculty  upon  his 
own  poetry  would  have  required  an  amount 
of  deliberation  and  delay,  a  coolness  of  tem- 
perament, a  poAver  of  standing  aloof  from 
his  own  work  and  regarding  it  in  a  purely 
objective  point  of  view  wholly  foreign  to 
Shelley's  nature.  In  seasons  of  inspiration 
he  concentrated  his  whole  soul  on  the  work 
in  hand,  wrought  strenuously  to  invest  his 
poetical  conceptions  with  '  the  light  of  lan- 
guage,' and  present  them  to  the  world  in  the 
most  perfect  form,  and  having  done  so  he 
deliberately  left  them  to  their  fate.  To  have 
occupied  himself  afterwards  in  touching  and 
retouching  the  finished  work  would  have 
been  in  his  view  a  waste  of  time.  Such 
careful  and  minute  critical  revision  could  in 
any  case  only  be  undertaken  in  intervals  of 
leisure  as  a  reaction  and  relief  from  creative 
efl:brt.  But  Shelley  was  always  producing  ;* 
the  completion  of  one  poetical  work  being 
almost  invariably  followed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  another.  In  the  preface  to  'The 
Revolt  of  Islam,'  a  poem  half  as  long  as  the 
'^neid,'  he  ofters  what  may  be  regarded  as 
an  explanation  and  defence  of  his  procedure 
in  this  respect : — 

'  The  poem  now  presented  to  the  public  occu- 
pied little  more  than  six  months  in  the  com- 
position. That  period  has  been  devoted  to  the 
task  with  unremitting  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 
I  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  earnest  critic- 
ism on  my  work  as  it  grew  under  my  hands.  I 
would  willingly  have  sent  it  forth  to  the  world 
with  that  perfection  which  long  labour  and  re- 
vision is  said  to  bestow.  But  I  found  that  if 
I  should  gain  something  in  exactness  by  this 
method,  I  might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and 
energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it  flowed 
fresh  from  my  mind.' 

Shelley's  longer  j^oems  rarely  therefore 
display  that  perfect  evenness  of  verbal  and 
metrical  finish  which  we  find  in  later  writers, 
and  most  of  all  in  Tennyson.  It  nmst  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Tennyson  has  spent 
upwards  of  forty  years  in  elaborating  with 
consummate  art  a  body  of  poetry  hardly  great- 
er in  amount  than  Shelley  produced  in  seven. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  best  work  Shelley  is 
superior  to  Tennyson,  not  only  in  substance 
but  in  fonn.     His   finest   passages   have    a 
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witclieiy  of  aerial  music,  and  exquisiteness  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  a  white  intensity  of  spirit- 
ual passion  which  Tennyson  never  reaches. 
But  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  out 
of  which  these  perfections  spring  carry  with 
them  the  conditions  of  relative  imperfection 
in  the  minor  details  of  his  work.  The  lyrical 
depth  and  impetuosity  of  feeling  which  car- 
ries Shelley  on,  and  gives  such  freedom  and 
orace  to  the  poetical  movement  of  his  kindled 
thought,  is  unfavourable  to  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  details 
of  his  verse.  He  was  often,  in  fact,  too  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  glorious  substance 
of  his  poetry  to  give  any  minute  attention  to 
subordinate  points  of  form.  Thus,  although 
from  native  fineness  of  ear  his  lines  are  never 
unrhythmical,  the  I'hyme  is  often  def ective,and 
sometimes  the  metre  as  well.  And  while  his 
thought,  even  in  its  most  subtle  refinements, 
is  always  lucid,  the  expression,  from  haste 
or  extreme  condensation,  is  sometimes  far 
from  being  clear. 

But  there  are  other  features  of  Shelley's 
poetry  besides  its  occasional  metrical  defects 
and  verbal  obscurities  that  are  evidently  due 
to  the  same  cause — spring  naturally  from  his 
lyrical  mood  of  mind  and  rapid  manner  of 
writing.  Amongst  these  may  be  ranked  his 
.habit  of  repeating  sometimes  over  and  over 
again  the  same  epithets,  phrases,  and  images, 
and  he  often  does  this  even  with  the  rarer  and 
more  noticeable  words  and  phrases.  This 
constant  repetition  of  favourite  epithets  and 
illustrations,  not  only  in  diff"erent  poems,  but 
often  in  the  same  poem,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  more  re- 
cent poets  in  this  respect.  If  Tennyson,  for 
example,  uses  a  striking  or  unusual  epithet, 
he  is  sure  to  do  so  very  sparingly,  and  we 
might  predict  with  something  like  certainty 
that  it  would  not  occur  again,  at  least  in  the 
same  poem.  But  Shelley  has  hardly  a  trace 
of  this  artistic  fastidiousness  and  reserve. 
Early  in  the  first  canto  of  '  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  for  example,  Shelley  uses  the  epithet 
marmoreal  in  a  passage  that,  hurriedly  read, 
might  suggest  its  reference  to  the  sea,  but 
where  the  context  shows  that  it  is  metaphori- 
cally employed  in  a  more  familiar  and  intel- 
ligible way  to  the  unveiled  bosom  of  the  fair 
shape  sitting  on  the  sand  : — 

'  Then  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 
And  wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  all  be- 
tween 
Renewed  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien  ; 
And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth : — one  moment  seen, 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  voice,  and,  coiled  in  rest,  in  her  embrace 
it  lay.' 


A  few  stanzas  further  on,  in  the  same  canto, 
the  epithet  occurs  again,  and  is  applied,  as 
Homer  and  Virgil  apply  it,  to  the  sea. 
Speaking  of  the  spirit-temple  which  lifts  its 
vast  dome  beyond  '  nature's  remotest  reign,' 
he  says  : — 

'  'Twas   likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's   purple 

stream 
Ebbs  over  the  western  forest,  while  the  gleam 
Of  the  unrisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 
Paving  with  fire  the  sky  and  the  marmoreal 

floods.' 

The  epithet  is  noteworthy  in  several  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  although  marmorean  oc- 
curs in  older  glossaries,  marmoreal  seems  to 
be  a  coinage  of  Shelley's  own.  At  least  it 
is  unknown  to  our  standard  English  lexico- 
graphers, and  we  remember  no  instance  of 
its  use  by  previous  writers.  In  the  second 
place,  though  a  classical  epithet,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  used  by  Shelley  in  the  classical 
meaning  of  bright,  shining,  smooth,  and 
brilliant.  It  is  rather  employed  to  describe 
an  element  or  substance  of  lucid  purity  and 
depth  with  a  faintly  variegated  surface,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  term  marble  it- 
self is  applied  by  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to 
the  sky.  Shelley  himself,  indeed,  interprets 
his  own  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  watery 
expanses,  when,  in  a  later  poem,  he  speaks 
of  'the  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake.' 
The  beautiful  phrase,  '  hquid  marble,'  is  Ben 
Jonson's,  only  it  is  applied  by  him  to  poesy 
in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  more 
serious  verse : — 

'  She  can  so  mould  Rome  and  her  monuments 
Within  the  liquid  marble  of  her  lines, 
That  they  shall  stand  fresh  and  miraculous. 
Even  when  they  mix  with  innovating  dust.' 

But  the  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  although 
thus  rare  and  striking,  the  word  is  used  by 
Shelley  twice  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
stanzas.  In  the  same  canto,  another  epithet, 
employed  in  an  unusual,  if  not  an  ambigu- 
ous, sense,  occurs  more  than  once.  This 
epithet  is  breathless,  applied  to  the  sky  and 
to  the  sea  in  a  way  that  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  to  de- 
note the  perfect  calm,  the  unrufiled  state  of 
the  elements  when  not  a  breeze  or  a  ripple 
is  stirring ;  or  whether  it  is  applied  figurative- 
ly to  express  the  expectant  hush,  the  eager 
rapturous  silence,  when  the  very  breath  is 
held  JFor  admiration  and  delight,  and  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  are  stilled  by  an 
overmastering  emotion  into  a  state  of  ecsta- 
tic trance.  The  epithet  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  fine  description  of  the  hush- 
ed moonlit  night  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
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book  of  the  '  Iliad ;'  for  altliougli  the 
Homeric  epithet,  appUed  also  by  Euripides 
to  the  sea,  is  breezeless  rather  than  breathless, 
it  might  be  fairly  enough  translated  by  tlie 
latter  word.  Or  it  may  have  been  original- 
ly suggested  by  a  passage  in  Wordsworth, 
of  whose  early  writings  Shelley  was  an  ap- 
preciative reader.  The  poet  is  describing 
the  address  of  an  Indian  chief  to  the  assem- 
bled tribes 

'  In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.' 

Here  the  precise  meaning  of  the  epithet  is 
perfectly  clear.  Shelley,  however,  uses  the 
analogous  but  more  intense  and  eager  term 
breathless,  both  more  frequently  and  with 
greater  latitude  of  meaning  than  Words- 
worth's calm  and  critical  nature  would  allow 
him  to  do.  The  following  instances  illus- 
trate his  use  of  this  epithet,  and  they  all  oc- 
cur within  a  comparatively  few  stanzas  of 
each  other : — 

'  For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky : 
But  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty 

smiled, 
I  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
For  peace,  and   clasped   my   hands  aloft  in 

ecstasy.' 

'  The  spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 

I  Sustained  his  child :  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 

^  The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush  of 

night— 

These  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood 

His   smile  divine,    when   the  calm   sea   was 

bright 
With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  .breathless 
with  delight.' 

'  And  now,  to  me 
The    moonlight    making   pale   the   blooming 

weeds, 
The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea, 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  misery.' 

There  is  perhaps  no  real  ambiguity  in  any 
of  these  instances,  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
second  case  being  iigurative,  and,  in  the 
other  two,  mainly  literal,  expressive  of  per- 
fect outward  cahn,  undisturbed  by  breath  or 
breeze.  But  even  in  these  cases,  where  the 
term  seems  literally  applied,  there  is  proba- 
bly the  double  reference  so  common  in 
Shelley's  poetry ;  the  suggested  subtle  inter- 
fusion of  human  and  natural  influences,  the 
blending  in  their  higher  moods  of  individual 
and  general  life,  the  instinctive  sympathy,  if 
not  the  momentary  identification,  of  the 
soul  of  man  with  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
This  kind  of  vital  action  and  reaction  comes 
out  more  fully  in  the  following  instances  of 
the  same  image  taken  from  some  of  the 
minor  poems.      The  first  refers  to  a  poet 


walking  at  sunset  with  the  lady  of  his 
love : — 

'  None  may  know 
The   sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  his 

breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  the  summer  air.'' 

In  '  Rosalind  and  Helen,'  there  is  another 
description  of  a  similar  scene : — 

'  And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 
Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon. 
And  light  and  sound  ebbed  from  the  earth. 
Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 
To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity. 
Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 
Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune.' 

And  in  the  '  Lines  written  among  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills,'  we  have,  referring  to  the  mur- 
mur of  leaves  kissed  by  odorous  winds : — 

'While  each  breathless  interval 
In  their  whisperings  musical 
The  inspired  soul  supplies 
With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

Other  favourite  epithets,  constantly  used 
by  Shelley  to  describe  the  same  hushed  mo- 
ment of  nature,  the  same  rapt  mood  of 
mind,  are  windless  and  wordless.  These  ec- 
static intervals,  brief  trances  of  breathless 
delight,  are  associated  in  Shelley's  thought 
and  in  his  poetry  with  another  physical  sign 
of  swift  desire  and  eager  expectation,  that  of 
parted  lips.  The  quenchless  ardour  of  his 
own  mind  made  him  indeed  acutely  sensitive 
to  all,  even  the  slightest,  natural  indications 
of  kindled  thought  and  intense  feeling,  and 
he  has  an  unrivalled  power  of  depicting 
these.  With  regard  to  the  feature  under 
review,  that  of  parted  lips,  there  is  a  passage 
in  his  letters  from  Rome  describing  the 
figures  of  Victory  on  the  arch  of  Titus, 
which  shows  the  delicacy  of  his  observation 
and  supplies  a  key  to  many  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  his  poetry.  '  The 
figures  of  Victory  with  unfolded  wings,  and 
each  spurning  back  a  globe  with  outstretch- 
ed feet,  are,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than 
those  on  either  of  the  others.  Their  lips  are 
parted ;  a  delicate  mode  of  indicating  the 
fervour  of  their  desire  to  arrive  at  the  des- 
tined resting-place,  and  to  express  the  eager 
respiration  of  their  speed.  Indeed,  so  es- 
sential to  beauty  were  tlie  forms  expressive 
of  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the 
aflfections  considered  by  Greek  artists,  that 
no  ideal  figure  of  antiquity,  not  destined  to 
some  representation  directly  exclusive  of 
such  a  character,  is  to  be  found  with  closed 
lips.'  This  feature  of  passion-parted  lips 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  veiled 
maiden,  who  reveals  herself  to  the  sleeping 
poet  in   '  Alastor ;'    of   the   woman  on  the 
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sands  watcliing  the  struggle  between  tlie  &er- 
.  pent  and  tlie  eagle ;  as  well  as  in  the  account 
'  of  the  more  passionate  intercourse  between 
Laon  aud^Cythna  in  the  'Revolt  of  Islara.' 
It  is  repeated  also  in  the  '  Prometheus,'  and 
in  a  number  of  other  poems.  In  many  of 
the  longer  poems,  indeed,  the  description 
occurs,  not  once  alone,  but  several  times, 
and  is  often  associated  with  the  other  sign 
of  supreme  emotion,  that  of  rapt  silence  or 
speechless  ecstasy.  A  couple  of  examples 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  : — 

'  Her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  re- 
poses, 
Swam  in  our  mute  .and  liquid  ecstasies 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses, 
With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring 
but  half  uncloses. 

'  I  stood  beside  her,  but  she  saw  me  not — 
She  looked  upon  the  sea,  and  skies,  and  earth ; 
Eapture,  and  love,  and  admiration  wrought 
A  passion  deeper  far  than  tears,  or  mirth, 
Or  speech  or  gesture,  or  whate'er  has  birth 
From  common  joy ;  which,  with  the  speech- 
less feeling 
That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  forth 
From  her  far  eyes,  a  light  of  deep  revealing  ; 
All  but  her  dearest  self  from  my  regard  con- 
cealing. 

Her  lips  were  parted,  and  the  measm-ed  breath 
Was  now  heard  there.' 

These  passages  from  'The  Revolt  of  Is- 
lam '  exemplify  the  repetition  of  favourite 
images  as  well  as  of  unusual  epithets.  Shel- 
ley's poetiy  abounds  in  beautiful  images  and 
descriptions,  derived  from  the  reflection  of 
objects  in  the  depths  of  a  quiet  stream,  or 
on  the  broader  expanse  of  the  tranquil  sea. 
This,  no  doubt,  resulted  from  his  early  habit 
of  poring  for  hours  over  the  margin  of  a 
shaded  pool  or  silent  lake,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  aerial  mountains,  woods, 
and  skies,  in  the  inverted  world  of  beauty 
below.  The  passages  we  have  quoted  con- 
tain no  fewer  than  three  examples  of  stars 
reflected  in  the  sea,  while,  in  an  earlier 
stanza  of  the  same  canto,  we  have  a 
fourth  : — 

'  And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon's  shade 

did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay.' 

Further  on  in  the  poem  again  we  have, 

'  Around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did 

cover  . 

The  waning  stars  prankt  in  the  waters  blue. 
And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the 

morning  flew.' 

These  examples  are  taken  from  a  canto  or 


two  of  a  single  poem.  But  all  the  longer 
poems,  and  many  of  the  shorter  ones,  are 
brightened  at  intervals  with  wave-reflected 
stars,  and  gems,  and  flowers.  In  Shelley's 
later  and  more  finished  productions  these 
elements  of  beauty  are,  however,  used  both 
more  sparingly  and  with  finer  artistic  feeling. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  comparatively  frequent  and  careless 
use  of  wave-reflected  images,  and  especially 
of  wave-reflected  stars,  in  '  The  Revolt  of  Is- 
lam,' with  the  exquisite  employment  of  the 
same  image  in  the  more  matured  'Prome- 
theus ' : — 

'  The  point  of  one  bright  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond    the   purple   mountains :    through   a 

chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it ;  now  it  wanes ;  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air  ; 
'Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud- 
like snow 
The  roseate  sun-light  quivers.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  this. 
Another  image  Shelley  is  fond  of,  that 
of  lair  or  deyi,  seems  less  intelligible,  or  at 
least  less  attractive  on  the  score  of  intrinsic 
beauty  and  expressiveness.  But  it  occurs 
throughout  his  poems  with  considerable  fre- 
quency both  in  its  literal  and  figurative  sig- 
nification, and  may  be  taken  as  one  amongst 
many  illustrations  of,  what  is  an  undoubted 
feature  of  his  mipd — the  fascination  which 
images  of  gloom  and  terror  exercised  over 
his  imagination. 

We  may  add,  as  examples  of  striking  and 
unusual  terms  repeated  in  tlie  poems,  moon- 
stone^ dcedal,  nurslings;  the  two  latter  occur- 
ring over  and  over  again  in  many  of  his  im- 
portant works,  while  amongst  the  epithets 
he  is  fond  of  repeating  are,  lam})less^  dread- 
less,  and  pri7itless.  Of  phrases  repeated, 
'  mists  of  sense  and  thought,'  and  '  a  mist  of 
sense  and  thought,'  are  found  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  lines  in  one  of  the  smaller  poems. 
Other  favourite  references  are  '  to  downward 
gazing  flowers,'  '  eddying  whirlpools,'  '  rush- 
ing torrents,'  '  sublunar  and  interlunar  spaces,' 
'  stellar  and  planetary  wildernesses,'  '  love's 
folding-star,'  and  '  the  serpent  of  eternity.' 
Shelley  shows,  indeed,  a  strong  partiality  for 
serpent  metaphors,  similes,  and  allegories, 
the  serpent  being  with  him  the  emblem  of 
good  instead  of  evil.  Very  early  in  his 
poetical  career,  he  had  so  far  reversed  the 
accredited  symbols  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
guilt  and  innocence,  as  to  make  the  serpent 
the  representative  of  virtue  and  goodness,  of 
the  higher  influences  and  hopes  of  humanity. 
He  is  also  very  fond  of  cloud  metaphors  and 
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similes,  and  revels  in  descriptions  of  the 
effects  of  cloud-transmitted  light  at  dawn, 
sunset,  moonrise,  and  in  moonlighted  mid- 
night skies. 

But  the  allusions  that  occur  most  fre- 
quently of  all  in  Shelley's  poetry  are  un- 
doubtedly those  to  the  art  and  mystery  of 
weaving,  including  the  whole  process  and  its 
results,  warp,  woof,  and  web.  These  refer- 
ences are  indeed  so  numerous,  so  habitual,  so 
wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  Shelley's 
poetical  thought  and  style,  as  almost  to  defy 
analysis  and  calculation.  Wc  may,  however, 
class  together  some  of  the  more  common  al- 
lusions, the  groups  being  derived  from  actual 
examples  in  his  poems.  We  have  in  them 
woven  sunbeams,  moonbeams,  and  dewbeams, 
woven  winds,  waves,  foam-wreaths,  rainbows, 
and  exhalations,  woven  hearts,  afl'ections, 
passions,  caresses,  and  murmurs,  woven  lights, 
sounds,  odours,  hues,  and  flames,  woven 
boughs,  leaves,  branches,  tracery,  and  bowers, 
woven  thoughts,  language,  words,  converse, 
hymns,  and  tales.  We  have  in  addition  woofs 
of  spell-woven  clouds,  of  intelligible  thought, 
of  thrilling  sound,  webs  of  gold,  webs  of  being, 
webs  of  mystic  measure,  braided  sunbeams, 
braided  locks  of  twilight,  star-in-woven  robes, 
Hower,  violet,  and  moss  in-woven  soil,  inter- 
tangling  lines,  complicated  waves  and  impli- 
cated orbits.  Tliese  examples  are  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  longer  poems,  but 
similar  allusions  occur  in  most  of  the  smal- 
ler ones,  and  there  are  certain  forms  of  natu- 
ral beauty  and  certain  kinds  of  emotional 
experience  which  are  almost  alwaj's  illustrat- 
ed by  images  derived  from  this  prolific 
source.  Had  Shelley  indeed  been  the  en- 
chanter Merlin  himself,  with  the  profoundest 
faith  in  '  the  charm  of  woven  paces  and  of 
waving  hands,'  he  could  not  have  resorted 
more  constantly  to  this  peculiar  spell,  or  have 
given  it  a  more  prominent  place  in  his 
magical  verse.  His  whole  poetry  is  in  fact 
covered  with  a  fine  net-work  or  web  of  fig- 
urative allusions  to  weaving.  No  doubt  this 
lavish  use  of  a  special  kind  of  imagery  has  a 
direct  relation  to  characteristic  elements  of 
Shelley's  own  thought.  It  reflects  the  sub- 
tle but  profound  and  unceasing  interpenetra- 
tion  of  all  physical  and  psychical  influences 
which  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  feature 
of  his  poetry,  and  which  constitutes,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  vital  articles  of  Shelley's 
philosophical  creed.  In  his  view,  the  uni- 
verse at  large  is  instinct  with  thought  and 
emotion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
human  soul  is  filled  in  turn  with  light  and 
colours,  fragrance  and  music,  sea  and  sky, 
and  experiences  alternately  the  changes  of 
vernal  beauty  and  wintry  desolation.  Tlie 
activities   of   each — supported  by  the  vital 


spirit  of  nature,  the  ever-linng  soul  of  love — 
pass  into  the  other,  and  weave  the  mystic 
web  which  mortals  in  their  pathetic  ignor- 
ance call  hope  and  fear,  life  and  death,  time 
and  eternity.  This  view,  reflected  from  in- 
numerable side-lights  of  imagery'  and  allusion, 
underlies  the  more  serious  and  thoughtful 
passages  of  Shelley's  poetry,  and  occasionally 
finds  expression  in  more  direct  terms,  as  in 
the  last  stanza  but  one  of  the  '  Adonais,'  and 
in  a  striking  passage  towards  the  close  of  the 
'  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills.' 
But  while  the  kind  of  imageiy  thus  reflects 
what  IS  deepest  in  Shelley's  poetry,  it  is  still 
a  defect  of  art,  or  at  least  of  critical  watch- 
fulness on  his  part,  to  repeat  again  and 
again  the  same  image  in  almost  the  same 
words.  Without  pausing  to  illustrate  this 
in  extended  detail,  we  may  give  a  single  ex- 
ample from  the  first  volume  of  poems  Shel- 
ley ever  published,  the  thin  duodecimo  con- 
taining the  'Alastor'  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces.  In  the  comparatively  few  pages  of 
this  slight  volume  the  same  image  is  repeated 
three  times — and  twdce  at  least  in  almost  the 
same  terms.  In  '  Alastor,'  the  first  poem  in 
the  book,  the  following  description  of  twi- 
light occurs : — 

'  Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwin'd  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day  ; 
Night  followed  clad  with  stars.' 

Further  on,  in  the  beautiful  lines  entitled 
'  A  Summer-Evening  Churchyard,  Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire,'  this  is  repeated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray  ; 
And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of 
day.' 

And  in  the  last  poem,  '  The  Demon  of  the 
World,'  in  an  appeal  to  one  who  had  watch- 
ed the  sunset  from  the  shore  we  have  : — 

'  Thou  must  have  marked  the  braided  webs  of 
gold 
That  without  motion  hang 
Over  the  smking  sphere. 

The  feathery  curtains 
That  canopy  the  sun's  resplendent  couch. 'J 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  instances  we  have  noticed, 
Shelley  himself  was  unconscious  of  the  repe- 
tition, and  if  so,  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
oflered  of  the  uncritical  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  regard  even  his  best 
poems  when  the  inspiration  under  which 
they  Avere  produced  had  passed  away. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  still  more 
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curious  feature  of  Shelley's  poetry  that  illus- 
trates the  same  want  of  critical  vigilance  and 
reflective  scrutiny.    We  refer  to  his  habit  of 
unconscious  plagiarism,  of  borrowing  words, 
phrases,  allusions,  conceptions,  and  situations, 
from  other  poets  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  evidently  also    without   any 
perception  at  the  moment  that  they  are  not 
his  own.    This  singular  habit  has  not,  it  seems 
to  us,  received  from  the  critics  the  amount 
of    notice    and   investigation     it    deserves. 
Almost   the   only   allusion  to  it   commonly 
made  is  the  general  statement  that  Shelley 
imitated  Southey  in  the  verse  and  iit  a  few 
details  of  '  Queen  Mab '  and  was  influenced 
by  Milton  and  Wordsworth  in  some  of  the 
reflective  and  descriptive  passages  of  '  Alas- 
tor.'     With  regard  to  special    instances  of 
plagif.Tis.Ti,  Mr.  Rossetti,  we  believe,  simply 
refers  in  general  terms  to  one  or  two  of  the 
most  glaring  in  the  '  Cenci.'     The  truth  is, 
however,   that  Shelley  habitually  borrowed 
from  other  poets,  and  phrases,  images,  and 
conceptions  derived  from  writers  of  widely 
difl"erent  schools  are  found   scattered   over 
his  writings  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  a  diligent 
reader  of    English   poetry,  and    even  apart 
from    such    express  testimony,  his  writings 
aff'ord   ample   evidence    of   the   fact.      The 
careful  study  of  his  poetical  style  and  vocabu- 
lary  would   alone    suffice   to    show  his  ac- 
quaintance  with  the   great   poets   of   each 
period  of  our  literary  history,  except  perhaps 
the  earliest.    The  indirect  evidence  here  sup- 
plied  has,    however,  been  in  general  over- 
looked, and  never,  so  far  as  we  aware,  turned 
to  anything  like  full  account.     One  of  his 
critics,    in   touching   on  his   obligations  to 
former  writers,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'  Shelley  had  not  at  any  period  of  his  life 
studied   largely    our   elder  writers,'   adding 
that,  '  at  the  time  "  Queen  Mab  "  and  "  Alas- 
tor  "  were  written,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
had  read  any  English  poetry  of  an  earlier 
date  than  that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own 
time.'     But  '  Queen  Mab,'  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  contains  passages  and  forms  of 
expression  plagiarised  from  Pope,  and  Gray, 
and    Collins,    as   well    as   from  Milton  and 
Shakspeare.      And  taking  the  evidence  of 
language  alone,  it  is  clear,  even   from   his 
earlier  poems,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
great   poets    of   the  Elizabethan  era — with 
Spenser     and     Shakspeare,     Jonson      and 
Fletcher,  and  with  the  one  great  poet  who 
filled — and  as  Shelley  himself  says,  illumined 
— the  interval  between  them  and  the  later 
period   of   Dryden    and   Pope.     His    early 
study  of  Spenser  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
choice  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  for  his  first 
considerable  poem,  and  the  high  terms  in 


which  he  speaks  of  it,  but  in  the  use  of  words 
and  grammatical  forms  that  are  peculiar  to 
Spenser.  Mage  for  magician,  and  archimage 
for  arch-magician,  are  well-known  Spenserian 
terms,  and  Shelley  describes  the  dwelling  of 
the  witch  of  Atlas  as — 

'  Stored  with  scrolls  of  strange  device, 
The  works  of  some  Saturnian  Archimage.'' 

Again,  amongst  writers  within  the  range  of 
Shelley's  reading,  glode  as  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb-  to  glide  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to 
Spenser,  and  used  with  some  ambiguity 
even  by  him.  We  had  imagined  that 
amongst  modern  writers  this  form  was  pecu- 
liar to  a  single  American  humourist,  and 
concluded  that  it  must  be  the  coinage  of  his 
curious  brain.  In  describing  a  ball,  Artemus 
Ward  says  he  asked  his  partner  'if  they 
should  glide  in  the  mazy  dance,'  adding, 
'  she  sed  we  should,  and  yfeylode.^  But  the 
same  form  occurs  three  or  four  times  in 
'  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  and  Shelley  uses  it  in 
perfect  good  faith  as  a  legitimate  form  of  ex- 
pression. While  found  in  Chaucer  and  Gower, 
glode  is,  however,  an  archaism  even  in  the 
'  Faery  Queene,'  from  which  it  must  have 
been  borrowed  by  Shelley.  Another  tho- 
roughly Spenserian  word  is  tindight,  in  the 
sense  of  undressed,  or  as  applied  to  the  hair, 
as  Shelley  applies  it,  in  loose  locks,  dis- 
hevelled. The  very  phrase  in  Avhich  Shelley 
paints  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  Cythna  with 
countenance  uplifted  and  '  her  locks  un- 
dight,'  occurs  in  Spenser's  description  of 
Venus  : — 

'  Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embrcaded  were  for  hindering  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hung  undight 
And  were  with  sweet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled 
light' 

There  are  other  Elizabethan  words  and  phrases 
used  by  Shelley,  such  asfoison,  plenty,  grain, 
colour,  swink,  labour,  eyen,  treen,  for  eyes 
and  trees,  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
Spenser,  were  probably  derived  from  him. 
The  proof  from .  Shelley's  language  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  is  still  stronger 
and  more  decisive.  Shelley  has  a  number 
of  unusual  words,  which  if  not  exclusively 
Shakspearian,  are  used  in  senses  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare.  In  the  '  Prometheus,'  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
fauns,  the  second  gives,  as  a  reason  for  hur- 
rying away,— 

'  But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would 

come, 
And  thwart  Silenus  find  his  goats  undrawn, 
And  grudge   to   sing  those  wise  and  lovely 

songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And    love,    and   the   chained   Titans'    woful 

doom.' 
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Now,  altliougli  the  adjective  thwart  occurs 
in  Spenser  and  !Milton  in  the  literal  sense  of 
transverse,  we  believe  its  figurative  use  to 
express  what  is  morally  perverse,  a  cross- 
grained  crooked  temper,  is,  amongst  the 
Elizabethan  writers,  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
It  is  indeed  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Gavan 
Douglass  and  older  Scotch  writers,  a  sense 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  word 
thrawn ;  but  Shelley  undoubtedly  derived 
the  word  from  Shakspeare.  Again,  in  the 
*  Epipsychidion,'  we  have  the  following 
passage  : — 

'  The  destined  star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walls  arc  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick 

set 
The  sentinels — but  true  love  never  yet 
Was  thus  constrained  ;  it  overleaps  all  force ; 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents.^ 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  noticing  the  unusual  mean- 
ing of  the  word  continent  as  that  which 
holds  or  contains,  suggests  that  the  word  in 
this  sense  is  peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  and 
although  this  is  not  the  case,  Shakspeare 
often  so  uses  it,  and  it  must  have  been  from 
him  that  Shelley  derived  it.  Again  in  the 
'  Sensitive  Plant,'  after  a  description  of  the 
poisonous  blight  and  killing  vapours  that 
had  blasted  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  we 
have  : — 

'The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forhid 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue.' 

The  phrase,  'like  one  forbid,'  here  means, 
like  one  prayed  against,  accursed,  like  one 
under  a  malediction,  the  word  'forbid'  in 
this  sense  being  derived  from  Shakspeare's 
use  of  it  in  '  Macbeth.'  Other  words  used 
by  Shelley  with  Shakspearian  meanings  are 
speculation  in  the  literal  sense  of  sight,  ffulf 
in  the  sense  of  gaping  mouth  and  jaws; 
ravin,  booty  or  prey  ;  and  rouse,  a  foaming 
bumper,  noisy  health-drinking,  or  convivial 
bout.  The  two  latter,  it  is  true,  are  not 
restricted  to  Shakspeare,  but  he  is  the 
author  from  whom  Shelley  most  probably 
obtained  them.  The  Miltonic  words  and 
compound  epithets  in  Shelley  are  quite  as 
numerous  as  the  Shakspearian  and  more 
easily  recognised.  We  may  give  as  ex- 
amples, quips  and  cranks,  imparadise,  low- 
thoughted,  unessential,  frequent  in  the  sense 
of  crowded,  and  distinct  in  the  sense  of 
adorned,  decorated.  One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  these  borrowed  epithets  is  inessential, 
Shelley  in  adopting  Milton's  tinessential 
night  having  changed  it  into  inessential 
naught.  The  terra  unessential  has  not,  as 
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it  seems  to  us,  been  adequately  explained 
by  any  of  Milton's  commentators.  Essence 
was  a  technical  tenn  in  the  schools,  and  in 
philosophical  language  for  vital  form,  that 
which  out  of  a  primitive  matter  difl'cren- 
tiates  various  kinds  of  existence,  making 
each  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  Unessential 
is  thus  formless,  void  of  distinctive  being, 
chaotic.  Curiously  enough,  in  his  first  use 
of  the  epithet  in  '  Queen  Mab,'  Shelley  ap- 
plies it  to  the  substance  rather  than  to  the 
form,  but  in  '  The  Revolt  of  Islam '  the 
phrase  inessential  naught  is  more  correctly 
used  to  designate  the  primitive  chaos  out  of 
which  definite  existences  or  forms  of  being 
arose.  While  Shelley's  poetical  vocabulary 
thus  betrays  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  succeeding 
age,  his  poetical  style,  especially  in  his  early 
works,  shows  a  familiarity  with  Pope  and 
the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Apart 
from  the  plagiarised  passages  from  Pope 
and  Gray,  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  parts 
of  'Queen  Mab'  exhibit  the  influence  of 
Akenside,  Collins,  and  Thomson,  especially 
the  two  latter.  Even  in  '  Alastor,'  where 
Shelley  is  so  thoroughly  on  his  own  ground, 
and  where  the  higher  qualities  of  his  genius 
come  out  in  such  characteristic  forms,  there 
are  very  distinct  traces  of  the  same  school. 
One  mark  of  this  influence  is  the  per- 
sonification of  abstractions  in  the  poem 
in  such  lines  as  '  Ruin  calls  his  brother 
Death  '— 

'  And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice, 
Locks  its  sweet  music  in  her  rugged  cell.' 

But  though  Shelley  was  in  this  way  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  greater  English 
poets,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  went 
through  them  in  a  vital  and  impassioned 
rather  than  in  a  reflective  or  critical  manner. 
He  had  devoured  rather  than  studied  them. 
In  a  word,  he  had  read  their  poetry  as 
he  composed  his  own,  \mder  conditions  of 
imaginative  excitement  that  enabled  him 
rapidly  to  realise  the  substance,  to  assimi- 
late the  leading  emotional  and  ideal  con- 
ceptions, without  paying  any  separate  or 
minute  attention  to  details  of  ,  form  and 
phraseology.  His  own  account  of  his  poeti- 
cal studies  brings  this  clearly  out.  'The 
poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,'  he 
says,  '  and  our  own  country,  has  been  to  me 
like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  considered  poetry  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  and  have  read  the 
poets,  and  the  historians,  and  the  meta])hy- 
sicians  whose  writings  have  been  accessible 
to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the  beautiful 
and  majestic  scenery  of  the  earth  as  common 
sources  of  those  elements  which   it  is  the 
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province  of  the  poet  to  embody  and  com- 
bine.' Here  we  see  that  tbe  reading  of 
poetry  was  with  him  a  passion  and  an  en- 
joyment rather  than  in  any  distinctive  sense 
a  critical  study  or  an  artistic  disciphne. 
This  largely  helps  to  account  for  his  habitual 
plagiarisms,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
almost  inexplicable.  While  as  the  result  of 
his  passionate  communion  with  great  poets, 
their  thoughts  and  images  would  become 
part  of  his  intellectual  life,  he  still  had  not 
studied  them  with  sufficient  care  to  fix  their 
verbal  forms  consciously  in  his  memory. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  a  mind  like  Shelley's 
inany  of  their  most  striking  phrases,  images, 
and  allusions  would  be  retained,  and  when 
suggested  in  moments  of  inspiration  amidst 
a  crowd  of  kindling  fancies,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  he  might  adopt  them  at  once 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  their  true 
origin.  That  he  Avas  not  conscious  of  any 
definite  or  detailed  obligations  to  other 
poets  is  abundantly  clear  from  his  own 
testimony,  as  well  as  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  poems  themselves.  In 
the  preface  to  '  Tlie  Revolt  of  Islam '  he 
says : — '  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  our  greatest  contemporary 
poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  me.  I 
have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  any 
style  of  language  or  versification  peculiar  to 
the  original  minds  of  which  it  is  the  cha- 
racter, designing  that  even  if  what  I  have 
produced  be  worthless,  it  should  still  be 
properly  my  own.'  This  frank  and  modest 
statement  is  perfectly  just,  and  it  applies 
substantially  to  all  that  Shelley  has  written. 
There  never  was  a  poet  more  thoroughly  in- 
dividual, more  nobly  independent,  more 
completely  free  from  the  conscious  imitation 
of  any  master  or  the  mannerism  of  any 
school.  In  relation  to  the  great  body  of 
his  poetry,  the  unconscious  plagiarisms  we 
have  referred  to  are  mere  specks  on  its 
rounded  translucent  orb  of  ethereal  song. 
Like  his  own  nightingale,  he  sings  out 
of  the  fulness  of  a  heart  overcharged 
with  intense  and  melodious  feeling.  And 
if  he  sometimes  seem  to  rise  in  company 
with  other  sing-ers,  he  is  no  sooner  oni 
the  wing  than  he  soars  away  to  the  cen- 
tral blue,  and  sings  apart,  filling  the  entire 
hemisphere  of  his  thought  with  aerial  music. 
The  plagiarisms  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
psychological  curiosities  than  as  serious  ble- 
mishes in  his  work.  In  this  personal  point  of 
view  they  are,  however,  of  great  interest. 
The  marvel  is,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Shelley's  borrowing  from  other  poets  can  be 
at  once  so  frequent  and  direct  and  at  the 
same  time  so  entirely  unconscious.     "WTiat 


we  have  already  said  may  help  in  general  to 
explain  this,  and  a  few  special  illustrations 
will  complete  the  proof  of  each  point.  Both 
aspects  of  the  psychological  problem  attain 
to  something  like  a  climax,  and  are  illustrat- 
ed in  excelsis,  in  the  '  Cenci.'  It  contains 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  and  flagrant 
plagiarisms,  especially  from  Shakspeare,  to 
be  found  in  his  poems  ;  and  in  the  preface 
he  is  careful  to  acknowledge  having  taken  a 
single  idea  in  one  of  the  speeches  from 
Calderon,  adding  emphatically  that  it  is  '  the 
only  plagiarism  that  I  have  intentionally 
committed  in  the  whole  piece.'  Yet  there 
are  in  the  drama  not  only  memorable  lines, 
phrases,  and  allusions,  but  parts  of  scenes 
and  striking  situations,  taken  directly  from 
Shakspeare.  It  is  difficult  adequately  to 
represent  this  without  more  space  than  we 
have  at  command,  because  the  Shakspearian 
element,  though  sometimes  present  through- 
out entire  scenes,  is  so  broken  up,  distribut- 
ed, and  wrought  into  the  very  substance  of 
Shelley's  own  work,  as  to  require  careful 
comparison  and  analysis  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. This  detailed  illustration  is,  however, 
the  less  necessary,  as  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing plagiarisms  in  the  '  Cenci '  from  '  Othello,' 
'  Lear,'  '  King  John,'  and  '  Richard  III.'  were 
given  some  years  ago  in  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  '  Some  Notes  on  "  Othello,"  '  in  the 
'  Cornhill  Magazine.'  The  writer  does  not, 
however,  notice  the  plagiarisms  from  '  Mac- 
beth,' '  Hamlet-,'  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
and  the  'Sonnets,'  some  of  which  are  equally 
striking.  Take  the  following  for  example 
from  the  murder  scene  in  '  Macbeth ' : — 

'  He  is  about  it. 

The  doors  are  open,  and  the  surfeited  grooms 

Do   mock   their   charge  with  snores.     I  have 
drugg'd  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  thcni, 

Whether  they  five,  or  die. 

Maeb.  {Within.)     Who's  there? — what,  ho! 
Lady  M.     Alack !    I   am   afraid  they  have 
awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done  : — the  attempt,  and  not  the 
deed, 

Confounds  us. — Hark! — I   laid   their  daggers 
ready, 

He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resem- 
bled 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  hus- 
band! 

Enter   Macbeth. 

Macl).  I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.    I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 

crickets  cry. 
Did  you  not  speak  ? 
Mad'.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach.  As  I  descended? 
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Lady  If.  Aye. 
Macb.  Hark! 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 
Zacly  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.    There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and 

one  cried  "murder!  " 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and 

heard  them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd 

them 
Again  to  sleep.'  .  • 

Compare  with  this  the  following  from  the 
fourth  act  of  the  '  Cenci : ' — 

'  Olimpio.  Is  he  asleep  ? 

Marzio.  Is  all 

Quiet? 

Lucretia.  I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink : 
He  sleeps  so  soundly — 

Beatrice.  That  his  death  will  be 

But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreams. 

Lucretia.  They  are  about  it  now. 

Beatrice.  Nay,  it  is  done. 

Lucretia.  I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

Beatrice.  He  will  not  groan. 

Lucretia.  What  sound  is  that  ? 

Beatrice.  List !  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

Lucretia.         My  God ! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse — 

Beatrice.  Oh  !  fear  not 

What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone. 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 

Is  it  accomplished  ? 
Marzio.  What  ? 

Olimpio.  Did  you  call? 
Beatrice.  When  ? 

Olirapio.  Now. 

Beatrice.  I  ask  if  all  is  over. 

Olim'pio.  We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleep- 
ing man. 

Marzio.  But  I  am  bolder,  for  I  chid  Olimpio. 
My  knife 
Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the 

old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  God  !  hear,  oh 

hear, 
A  father's  curse !      What,  art  thou  not  our 

father  ?" 
And   then   he   laughed.     I  knew  it  was   the 

ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him.' 

Another  instance  of  direct  borrowing  from 
■^Macbeth'  occurs  in  the  scene  which  fol- 
lows that  just  quoted.  The  murderers  hav- 
ing retired  to  the  chamber  and  executed 
their  bloody  work,  Beatrice  exclaims  : — 

'  The  deed  is  done, 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  univer  sal  as  the  light  ; 
Free  as  the  earth-surrounding  air:  as  firm 


As  the  world's  centre.  Consequence  to  me. 
Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock, 
But  shakes  it  not.' 

Macbeth,  when  he  finds  the  bloody  deed 
not  completely  done,  Fleance  having  escaped 
the  murderers'  hands,  says  : — 

'Then  comes  my  fit  again.     I  had  else  been 

perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock  ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air  ; 
But  now,    I   am   cabin'd,    cribb'd,  confin'd, 

bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.' 

Another  example  from  '  Macbeth '  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  same  act  in  the  so- 
liloquy of  the  •'  Cenci '  going  over  in  thought 
the  villany  on  which  he  was  resolved : — 

'  0  multitudinous  hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy  ! 
There  shall  be  lamentations  heard  in  heaven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fallen  ;  and  upon  earth 
All   good  shall   droop  and    sicken,   and    ill 

things 
Shall  with  a  spirit  of  immortal  life 
Stir  and  be  quickened.' 

Most  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
'  Macbeth '  will  probably  recall  the  passage  in 
which,  contemplating  the  murder  of  Ban  quo, 
now  near  at  hand,  he  says : — 

'  Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  gi'eat  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens  ;  and 

the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood ; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do 

rouse.' 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  these  detailed  il- 
lustrations from  a  single  play  of  Shak- 
speare's,  though  more  than  half-a-dozen  are 
laid  under  contribution  in  the  '  Cenci.'  The 
plagiarisms  from  '  Othello  '  and  '  Lear '  are, 
perhaps,  more  verbally  direct  and  striking 
than  those  from  *  Macbeth,'  but  it  is  clear 
that  many  scenes  and  suggestions  from  the 
latter  play  were  running  in  Shelley's  mind 
during  the  composition  of  his  terrible  drama. 
There  are,  however,  quite  as  many  borrowed 
passages  in  Shelley's  early  works  as  in  his 
later.  We  have  marked  upwards  of  a  dozen 
instances  in  '  Queen  Mab,'  and  only  regret 
that  we  cannot  give  in  detail  these  curious 
examples  of  Shelley's  transference  and  adap- 
tation of  passages  from  Pope  and  Collins  and 
Gray,  as  well  as  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 
Those  who  are  curious  on  the  point,  may, 
however,  be  briefly  referred  to  one  or  two 
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examples.  The  passage  beginning '  Through- 
out these  infinite  worlds  of  mingUng  light ' 
is  in  part  borrowed  from  the  fine  lines  in  the 
'Essay  on  Man,'  beginning  'All  are  but 
parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.'  The  king's 
imploring  address  to  peace  is  an  abstract  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  apostrophe  to  Sleep ; 
parts  of  the  splendid  imagery  employed  in 
describing  '  Mab's  ethereal  palace '  were  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  cloud-pavilioned 
temple  of  freedom  in  Collins's  '  Ode  to  Liber- 
ty ;'  while  the  ten  lines  beginning  '  How 
many  a  rustic  Milton,'  are  a  rather  barefaced 
expansion  of  a  celebrated  verse  in  Gray's 
Elegy. 

We  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our 
space  to  a  brief  notice  of  some  points  in 
which  Mr.  Rossetti's  work  as  editor  appears 
to  us  open  to  criticism.  The  changes  he  has 
introduced  into  the  text  may  be  ranked  un- 
der the  three  heads  of  punctuation,  printing, 
and  conjectural  emendation.  In  each  of  these 
directions  he  has  made  a  number  of  altera- 
tions, some  of  which  appear  to  us  of  a  very 
questionable  kmd.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  Shelley's  own  punctuation  is  extremely 
loose,  and  he  shows  a  partiality  for  dashes 
Vifhich  is  generally  a  sign  of  unsettled  views  on 
.the  whole  subject.  But,  lax  as  Shelley's  point- 
ing is,  we  must  say  we  very  much  prefer  it 
in  the  main  to  the  stiff,  pedantic,  and 
intensely  self-conscious  punctuation  which 
Mr.  Rossetti  often  substitutes  in  its  place. 
As  a  rule  Mr.  Rossetti's  punctuation  is 
much  heavier  than  Shelley's,  but  he  is  not 
consistent  even  in  this,  for  while  he  con- 
stantly substitutes  colons  and  semicolons 
where  Shelley  only  has  commas,  on  the  other 
hand  he  sometimes  abolishes  Shelley's  com- 
mas, leaving  the  line  or  couplet  without  any 
point  or  stop  at  all.  Mr.  Rossetti  show  ano- 
ther symptom  of  a  mind  morbidly  excited 
about  punctuation,  if  not  hopelessly  given  up 
to  extreme  views  on  the  subject.  He  is  very 
fond  of  parentheses,  and  introduces  them 
where  they  are  not  in  the  least  required, 
where  they  do  not  help  the  sense,  and  are  a 
mere  disfigurement  to  the  page.  Some  of 
Mr.  Rossetti's  changes  in  Shelley's  punctua- 
tion effect,  however,  important  alterations  in 
the  sense,  and  these  are  in  many  cases  by  no 
means  happy,  while  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance they  have  simply  effaced  some  pro- 
founder  touch  of  feeling,  or  refined  stroke  of 
descriptive  truth.  A  single  example  must 
sufiice,  though  many  might  easily  be  given. 
The  second  canto  of  '  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ' 
closes  with  the  following  stanza,  describing 
the  effect  of  Cythna's  self-sacrificing  resolve 
to  separate  for  a  time  from  Laon  in  order  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  great  object  of 
their  lives : — 


'  I  could  not  speak,  the'  she  had  ceased,  for 
now 

The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  "swift  and  deep. 

Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow  ; 

So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 

Went  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor 
weep. 

But  pale,  were  calm  with  passion — thus  sub- 
dued 

Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains 
creep. 

We  moved  towards  our  home ;  where,  in  this 
mood, 

Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  soli- 
tude.' 

Here  in  the  sixth  line,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  com- 
mon with  the  later  editions,  inserts  a  full 
stop  after  the  word  calm,  on  the  ground, 
possibly,  that  to  be  calm  with  passion  is  a 
contradiction,  while  on  the  other  hand,  strong- 
passions  are  generally  succeeded  by  a  reac- 
tion more  or  less  depressing.  But  Shelley's 
punctuation  brings  out  the  higher  truth  that 
extremes  meet,  that  nothing  produces  a  pro- 
founder  calm  than  intense  passion,  especially 
of  a  noble  kind.  This  is  a  truth,  moreover, 
which  Shelley  is  specially  fond  of  emphasis- 
ing. He  dwells  upon  it  in  his  beautiful 
description  of  Raphael's  St,  Cecilia,  and  the 
passage  affords  a  key  to  more  than  one 
description  of  the  effect  of  high-wrought  pas- 
sion in  his  poetry.  '  The  central  figure,  St. 
Cecilia,  seems  rapt  in  such  inspiration  as 
produced  her  image  in  the  painter's  mind; 
her  deep,  dark,  eloquent  eyes  lifted  up  ;  her 
chesnut  hair  flung  back  from  her  forehead — 
she  holds  an  organ  in  her  hands — her  coun- 
tenance, as  it  tvere,  calmed  by  the  depth  of 
its  passion  and  rapture,  and  penetrated 
throughout  with  the  warm  and  radiant  light 
of  life.  She  is  listening  to  the  music  of 
heaven,  and,  as  I  imagine,  has  just  ceased  to 
sing.'  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
stanza  we  have  quoted,  Shelley's  o\ra.  punc- 
tuation brings  out  his  real  meaning.  He 
evidently  intends  to  say  that  Laon  and 
Cythna  were  calmed  by  the  very  intensity  of 
the  passion  which  possessed  them,  and 
which  for  the  time  absorbed  every  othei' 
thought  and  feeling. 

With  regard,  to  the  mere  printing  of  the 
text,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  in  many  places  abol- 
ished Shelley's  initial  capital  letters,  and  in 
others  introduced  them  where  the  original 
has  no  such  distinction.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  third  sceae  of  the  first  act  of  tliS 
'  Cenci '  the  original  edition  has, 

'Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church.' 

Here  Mr.  Rossetti  gives  initial  capitals  to 
both  pillars  and  church,  on  what  principle  we 
do  not  imderstand,  and  we  ceitainly  prefei 
Shelley's   own   printing.      The   editor  has, 
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moreover,  in  some  places  changed  Shelley's 
spelling  in  a  way  that  seems  to  us  capricious, 
and  affected  if  not  unintelligible,  as  for  ex- 
ample Cachraire  instead  of  Cashmire.  But 
our  greatest  quaiTel  with  Mr.  Rossetti  is  on 
the  score  of  his  printing  words  in  italics  at 
his  own  pleasure,  without  the  least  authority 
from  Shelley  or  any  other  source.  This  of- 
fence, so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  is  indeed 
restricted  very  much  to  the  *  Cenci,'  but 
there  it  is  fiagfant  and  abounding.  In  carry- 
ing this  noble  drama  through  the  press,  the 
editor  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den passion  for  emphasising  in  this  weak 
way,  all  the  pronouns  and  auxiliary  verbs 
that  struck  his  fancy.  The  result  is,  that 
there  are  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition  upwards  of 
a  dozen  of  these  indispensable  words  printed 
ill  italics  without  any  authority  at  all  for 
such  an  unwarrantable  innovation.  In  the 
first  scene  of  the  first  act  Shelley  himself,  it 
is  true,  prints  a  single  pronoun  in  italics  for 
an  obvious  reason.  Bat  this  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  instance  in  the  play,  the  numerous 
other  words  printed  in  a  different  type  having 
been  selected  for  this  distinction  by  the  edi- 
tor himself.  We  must  protest  most  energe- 
tically against  this  procedure  as  an  intolerable 
liberty  for  any  editor  to  take  with  an  author. 
Fancy  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  any  great 
English  classic,  edited  in  this  way,  with  a 
different  type  for  all  the  words  and  phrases 
which  the  editor  might  choose  to  consider 
peculiarly  emphatic.  The  emphasis  would 
probably  be  often  wrong,  as  we  think  it  is  in 
many  of  the  cases  in  question.  But  this  is 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
outrage  lies  in  the  thing  itself,  and  it  is  in 
our  view  one  of  a  very  unpardonable  kind. 
It  is  the  officious  intrusion  of  the  editor's 
personality  into  the  very  text  .-of  the  author 
that  constitutes  the  off"ence  ;  the  imposing  of 
his  peculiar  interpretation,  often  of  course 
narrow  and  mistaken;  not  only  on  the  reader, 
but  on  the  poet  himself,  that  is  on  all  grounds 
so  reprehensible.  But,  apart  from  this  fatal 
objection  in  principle,  the  intrusion  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  is  practically  offensive  to  all  read- 
ers of  intelligence.  The  general  Tise  of  ital- 
ics for  the  mere  purpose  of  emphasis  is  the 
well-known  resource  of  forcibly  feeble  wri- 
ters whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  except 
for  a  special  practical  object,  such  a  blemish 
ought  not  to  disfigure  any  finished  literary 
work.  It  is  commonly  an  attempt  to  supply 
mechanically  certain  intellectual  and  literary 
deficiencies,  and  too  often  indicates,  not  only 
that  such  deficiencies  exist,  but  that  the  wri- 
ter himself  has  a  kind  of  uncomfortable  semi- 
consciousness of  their  presence.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  essentially  feminine  device  for 
giving  artificial  weight  to  weak  thought  and 


ineffective  expression.  And  in  reading  a 
great  poem  like  the  '  Cenci,'  such  an  element 
of  triviality  produces  a  momentary  shock,  a 
painful  jar  of  feeling.  You  intensely  resent 
the  prosaic  intrusion,  the  didactic  and  self- 
satisfied  pointing  of  the  editor's  finger,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  mark  in  the  lines  before 
you  the  important  distinction  between  you 
and  /,  have  and  had,  could  and  would.''  Yoli 
are  angry  at  the  trivial  impertinence,  and  re- 
sent the  unseasonable  interruption.  This  is 
the  natural  feeling,  though  we  are  far  from 
saying  it  ought  to  be  extended  in  all  its 
force  to  Mr.  Rossetti  himself.  He  is  inca- 
pable of  offering  any  intentional  slight  to 
Shelley,  or  of  consciously  interfering  with 
the  reader's  enjoyment  of  his  poetry.  But  we 
must  express  our  unmixed  surprise  that,  even 
by  inadvertence  or  mistake,  such  an  outrage 
should  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  Rossetti 
— above  all,  upon  a  poet  like  Shelley.  And 
we  earnestly  hope  that  in  any  future  edition 
Mr.  Rossetti  will  purge  away  all  traces  of 
this  literary  guilt. 

We  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few 
of  the  verbal  difiBculties  that  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  notes,  as  well 
as  at  some  of  the  emendations  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  text.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  all 
important  changes  in  the  text  should  be  in- 
dicated by  the  use  of  brackets,  or  some  such 
device.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
for  the  plan  Mr.  Rossetti  has  followed,  of 
relegating  all  notice  of  verbal  changes  to  the 
end  of  the  volumes,  and  giving  no  indication 
of  them  in  the  text  itself.  But  the  question 
is  in  our  view  not  so  much  one  of  taste  or 
feeling  as  of  literary  jurisdiction.  It  seems 
to  us  that  an  editor  has  no  right  to  thrust  his 
own  conjectures  into  the  text  without  any 
mark  or  note  of  warning  as  to  their  true 
character.  Leaving  this,  however,  we  must 
turn  to  the  textual  changes  themselves.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  critical  industry  and 
intelligence  which  Mr.  Rossetti  has  displayed 
in  this  part  of  his  work.  But  there  is  still  a 
good  deal  to  be  done.  Even  in  the  prepara- 
tory part  of  an  editor's  work — that  of  com- 
paring the  first  editions  with  the  later  ones 
— his  labours  are  not  exhaustive  or  complete. 
He  has  overlooked  or  neglected  some  of  the 
better  readings  which  the  first  editions  sup- 
ply. At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
canto  of  '  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  for  example, 
is  the  following  stanza  which  we  give  as  Mr. 
Rossetti  prints  it : — 

'  The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone. 

It  was  a  crumbling  heap  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy-trails  was  overgrown  ; 
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Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were 

strown, 

And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  Hood, 

Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,    had 

thrown 

Within  the  walls  of  that  great  tower,  which 

stood 
A  changeUng  of  man's  art  nursed  amid  nature's 
brood.' 

Here  instead  of  ffreat,  the  first  edition  gives 
grei/,  which  is  e^ddently  a  more  appropriate 
word  as  applied  to  a  crumbling  heap  of  stone 
partially  buried  in  the  sand,  the  portal  over- 
grown with  ivy,  and  the  mouldering  walls  so 
like  in  colour  to  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  the 
rock-built  banier  of  the  sea,  that  it  stood  '  a 
changeling  of  man's  art  nursed  amid  nature's 
brood.'  Again  in  Orsini's  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the 
'  Cenci,'  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

'  Old  men  are  testy,  and  will  have  their  way. 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy  or  his  vassal, 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and  children  ; 
Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny.' 

Here  the  original  edition  has  slave  instead  of 
vassal,  a  manifest  improvement  in  metre, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  sense  as  well. 
These  readings,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
Mr.  Rossetti  seems  to  have  overlooked,  as  he 
does  not  refer  to  them  in  any  way.  There 
are  other  minor  points  of  difference  in  the 
first  editions  of  which  Mr.  RosQtti  takes  no 
notice.  In  '  Alastor,'  for  example,  referring 
to  the  spirit  of  the  w^ind,  the  first  edition  has 
'in  its  career'  instead  of  'in  his  career.' 
Again  in  the  following  passage  : — 

'  There,  huge  caves. 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans  respond  and  roar  for  ever ' — 

the  first  edition  has  their  rocks,  which  is  an 
improvement,  no  rocks  having  been  previ- 
ouslv  mentioned  in  the  immediate  context. 
Other  original  readings  which  seem  to  us 
improvements  Mr.  Eossetti  rejects  upon 
what  appear  to  us  insufficient  grounds,  such 
as  '  herself  a  poet '  instead  of  '  himself  a 
poet.'  Here  the  reading  herself  seems  on 
all  grounds  distinctly  preferable.  It  would 
be  useless  and  therefore  tautological  to  de- 
•scrilje  the  youth  as  a  poet,  that  having  been 
abundantly  done  already.  But  it  is  import- 
rant  to  add  this  in  regard  to  the  veiled 
maiden  in  order  to  complete  the  kindredship 
•of  spirit  between  them,  and  make  her  the 
^perfect  reahsation  of  the  poet's  highest  ideal. 
This  vital  point  of  sympathy  helps  to  ex- 
pMn  ihe  suddei  and  intense  passion  with 
svhieh  she  bad  inspired  him,  and  is  further 


illustrated  by  what  follows.  Her  ardent 
thoughts,  we  are  told,  kindled  into  '  wild 
numbers '  which  she  sang  to  unseen  music, 
her  beating  heart  and  rapid  breath  timing 
themselves  with  '  the  pauses  of  intermittent 
song.' 

While  thus  overlooking  or  neglecting 
some  of  the  helps  which  the  original  editions 
afford,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  at  the  same  time 
artificially  increased  the  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  a  more  accurate  text*  He  has  in 
some  cases  created  difficulties  where  none 
exist,  and  made  conjectural  emendations 
where  none  were  needed,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  he  has  actually  introduced  into 
Shelley's  correcter  text  original  errors  of  his 
own.  As  an  illustration  of  artificial  difficul- 
ties we  may  take  the  following  passage  from 
the  'Prometheus.'  It  refers  to  the  spirit 
voices  heard  in  the  solitary  woods  when  the 
'  voluptuous  nightingales '  are  mute : — 

'  When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  ^nd,  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute. 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet  that  joy  is  almost  pain.' 

On  the  third  line  Mr.  Rossetti  remarks :  '  The 
epithet  seems  to  me  void  of  meaning.  I  can 
hardly  doubt  its  being  a  misprint.  The 
original  edition  of  "  Prometheus  Unbound  " 
(1820)  gives  "lake-surrounding,"  which  is 
not  any  more  intelligible.  A  friend  has 
suggested  to  me  as  an  emendation  "  lake- 
resounded."  This  is  at  any  rate  plausible, 
but  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into 
the  text'  There  is  really,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  at  all,  lake-surrounded 
flutes  being  simply  flutes  playing  in  a  boat 
or  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the 
tranquil  expai\se  of  water  adding  to  the 
liquid  sweetness  of  the  notes.  The  mellow 
tones  and  emotional  effect  of  sweet  music 
are  notoriously  increased  when  it  is  heard 
on  the  distant  shore  across  a  quiet  sweep  of 
water,  and  this  peculiar  effect  is  secured  in 
the  highest  degree  by  placing  the  music  on 
a  lake-surrounded  spot.  Such  a  device  for 
intensifying  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  is 
indeed  a  favourite  one  with  the  poets.  Fitz 
James  for  example,  in  the  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  when  Loch  Katrine  bursts  on  his  view 
and  he  sees  Helen's  wooded  isle  resting  on 
its  unruffled  bosom,  exclaims : — 

'  How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute.' 

Shelley  himself  was  especially  fond  of  such 
musical  effects,  and  he  may  have  derived 
from  this  very  passage  the  image  and  the 
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epithet  that  have  occasioned  his  editor  so 
much  perplexity.  Mr.  Rossetti  finds,  or  rather 
creates,  a  difficulty  in  another  passao-e  of  the 
*  Prometheus '  occurring  in  the  scene  between 
Asia  and  Panthea,  of  which  the  burden  is 
'  follow,  follow  :' — 

'  Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of 

ghosts, 
"Were  heard:  "0  follow,  follow,  follow  me!" 
And  then  I  said,  "  Panthea,  look  on  me :" 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw  "follow,  follow  !" 

Echo.  Follow,  follow ! 

Panthea.     The  crags,  this  clear  Spring  morn- 
ing, mock  our  voices. 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 

Asia.  It  is  some  leing 

Around  the  crags.     What  fine  clear  sounds  ! 
Olist!' 

On  this  thoroughly  Shelley-like  description 
of  the  voiceful  echoes  of  the  crags  the  editor 
remarks  :  '  I  suspect  around  for  being  a  mis- 
print for  either  among  or  amid;  some 
"  being  around  the  crags "  would  be  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  being.'  We  must  say  this  strikes 
us  as  being  a  singularly  prosaic  and  irrele- 
vant commentary.  In  a  drama  like  the 
'  Prometheus,'  pervaded  with  elemental  life, 
diffused  natural  powers,  and  formless  spiri- 
tual essences,  it  is  surely  a  vulgar  error  to 
interpret  the  term  being  in  such  a  connexion 
not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  an  indivi- 
dual locally  defined  and  possessing  a  material 
body.  The  term  being  is  undoubtedly  here 
used  by  Shelley  in  a  generic  sense,  and  means 
that  vital  presences,  viewless,  intangible,  and 
undefined,  are  around  the  crags,  their  imma- 
terial essence  and  inorganic  voices  being  felt 
and  heard  on  every  side.  Mr.  Rossetti's  in- 
terpretation destroys  at  once  the  poetry  and 
meaning  of  the  passage,  reducing  the  wild 
and  multitudinous  echoes  simultaneously 
heard  to  a  single  material  centre  instead  of 
investing  them  for  the  time  with  spiritual 
life  and  activity.  Another  needless  difficulty 
seems  to  us  raised  in  the  seventh  canto  of 
'  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  where  after  their  long 
separation  Cythna,  on  her  swift  recollection 
of  the  past,  looks  suddenly  into  Laon's  face 
with  anxious  scrutiny : 

'  Then  Cythna  did  uplift 
Her  looks  on  mine   as  if  some  doubt  she 
sought  to  shift.' 

'"We  may  surmise,'  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  'that 
this  shift  was  inadvertently  substituted  for 
sift,  which  seems  the  more  natural  term.' 
But  shift  is  surely  the  right  word,  used  here 
in  the  same  sense  as  remove,  get  rid  of,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  line  which  immedi- 
ately follows.  Cythna  sought  to  remove 
some  doubt  that  suddenly  crossed  her  mind, 
but  it  would  not  flee. 


In  the  examples  just  given  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  simply  raised  difficulties  without  altering 
the  text,  but  in  other  cases  he  has  introduc- 
ed conjectural  emendations  where  it  seems  to 
us  none  are  needed.  The  last  stanza  in  the 
third  canto  of  '  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  for  ex- 
ample, is  as  follows  : — 

'  And  then  the  night-wind  steaming  from  the 
shore. 
Sent  odours  dying  sweet  across  the  sea, 
And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which 

bore 
Were  cut    by  its  keen  keel,  though  slant- 
ingly » 
Soon  I  could   hear   the   leaves   sigh,  and 

could  see 
The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim  grove. 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach   the  boat   did 
flee 
On  sidelong  wing  into  a  silent  cove. 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  star- 
light wove.' 

On  the  first  line  Mr.  Rossetti  remarks, '  Sure- 
ly this  ought  to  be  streaming,^  which  he  ac- 
cordingly substitutes  for  '  steaming  '  in  the 
text.  But  we  have  httle  doubt  Shelley  wrote 
steaming,  the  word  being  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  fondness  for  describing  the  dew 
mists  that  arise  at  sunset  on  the  sudden  low- 
ering of  the  temperature.  These  mists, 
mingled  with  silvery  exhalations  and  touch- 
ed by  odorous  winds,  would  be  vividly  and 
accurately  described  by  the  epithet  steam- 
ing. The  context  supports  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  same  odorous  night-wind  being  de- 
scribed a  few  lines  further  on  as  the  dewy 
breeze. 

Again,  Mr.  Rossetti  mars  the  beauty  and 
expressiveness  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
lines  in  the  '  Skylark,'  by  adopting  a  conjec- 
tural emendation  unhappily  suggested  by  the 
late  Professor  Craik.  In  the  first  edition  the 
third  verse  is  as  follows : — 

'  In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightning. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.' 

In  quoting  the  poem  Professor  Craik  chraig- 
ed  unbodied  into  embodied,  adding  that  the 
latter  was  '  undoubtedly  the  true  word,  thoiigh 
always  pei-verted  into  unbodied, — as  if  a  joy 
were  a  thing  that  naturally  wore  a  body.' 
This  is  just  the  smart  but  superficial  kind  of 
criticism  that  readily  convinces  prosaic  minds, 
and  is  at  once  accepted  by  careless  and  un- 
imaginative readers.  To  our  great  surprise, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  satisfied  Mn  Ros- 
setti. At  least,  as  in  other  cases  where  he 
has  adopted  the  suggestions  of  previous  cri- 
tics,  he  has   become    accountable  for   the 
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chano-e  by  introducing  it  into  tlie  text.   That 
any  responsible  editor  should  have  given  this 
kind  of  sanction  to  such  a  reading  is  on  all 
accounts  to  be  regretted.     In  the  first  place, 
Shelley's  text  ought  never  to  be  abandoned 
except  on  very  sti'ong  grounds  ;  and  the  rea- 
sons in  this  case,  instead  of  being  in  favour 
of  the  change,  are  all  against  it.      Professor 
Craik  says,  in   support  of  his  conjecture,  '  as 
if  joy  were  a  thing  that  naturally  wore    a 
body.'     But  -in   reality   joy  usually   has    a 
]>ody,  and  a  very  visible  one.     It  manifests 
itself  by  corporeal  signs  and  gestures  of  a 
very  obvious  and  distinctive  kind,  and  is  uni- 
versally knoAvn  and  recognised  by  these  signs. 
Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  law  of  vi- 
sible embodiment  is  that  of  sweet  and  thril- 
ling vital  sounds  when  the  source  whence 
they  flow  is  unseen.     In  this  case,  while  the 
sounds  are  felt  to  be  full  of  rapture,  or  at 
least  of  conscious  enjoyment,  still  the  enjoy- 
ment is  not  embodied  in  any  visible  or  tan- 
gible shape.     This  spiritual  character  of  the 
Skylark's   singing  is  the   very  key-note  of 
Shelley's  poem,  struck  in  the  first  stanza,  and 
maintained  through  all  its  marvellous  combi- 
nations of  musical  thought,  and  imagery,  and 
emotion,  to  the  very  close.     The  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  change  is,  that  it  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  whole  feehng,  as 
well  as  with  the  entire  conception  of  the 
poem,  that  it  reverses  the  very  epithet  by 
w^hich  in  this  particular  stanza  that  concep- 
tion is  most  vividly  expressed.     At  the  out- 
set, Shelley  addresses  the  skylark  as  a  spirit 
singing  in  the  pure  empyrean,  and  ever  soar- 
ing nearer  to  heaven's  gate  as  she  sings.  He 
then  apostrophises  the  emancipated  soul  of 
melody  on  the  celestial  lightness  and  free- 
dom in  which  it  now  expatiates.     To  the 
nwift  sympathetic  imagination  of  the  poet, 
the  scorner  of  the  ground,  floating  far  up  in 
the  golden  light,  had  become  an  aerial  rap- 
ture, a  disembodied  joy,  a  '  delighted  spirit,' 
whose  ethereal  race  had  just  begun.     This  is 
a  representation  at  once  profoundly  poetical 
and  profoundly  true.     But  its  force  and  con- 
sistency is  destroyed  by  the  so-called  emen- 
dation.    The  passage  from  the  '  AVitch  of  At- 
las,' quoted  by  Professor  Craik  in  support  of 
the  change,  is  irrelevant,  the  object  of  the 
poet  in  the  two  cases  being  wholly  diff"erent. 
The  conception  in  the  '  Skylark,'  instead  of 
being,  as  Professor  Craik  says,  '  of  the  same 
kind '  as  that  in  the  '  Witch  of  Atlas,'  is  in- 
deed exactly  the  reverse.     In  the  '  Witch  of 
Atlas '  an  invisible  power  is  described  as  as- 
suming a  material  form  ;  while  in  the  '  Sky- 
lark '  a  material  form  vanishes  in  light  and 
sound.     In  the  former,  spirit  becomes  body ; 
in  the  latter,  body  becomes  spirit ;  and  the 
epithet  embodied  is  thus  as  necessary  and  ap- 


propriate in  the  one  case  as  ttnbodied  in  the 
other.  But  if  authority  Avere  really  needed 
for  the  phrase  '  unbodied  joy,'  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Byron,  of  whose  poetry  Shelley  was 
a  constant  reader  and  a  great  admirer.  Man- 
fred, on  hearing  the  shepherd's  pipe  amidst 
the  mountains  in  the  early  morning,  ex- 
claims : — 

'  Hark  !  the  note, 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed. 


My  soul  would  drink  these  echoes. — Oh, that 

I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  hodyless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! '  ^ 

Tliis  passage  shows  how  naturally  sweet  mu- 
sic aAvakens  this  kind  of  spiritual  yearning, 
the  desire  to  escape  from  the  cumbrous  con- 
ditions of  mortality,  to  throw  aside  '  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,'  and  share  in  the 
'  unbodied  joy  '  which  such  strains  seem  for 
the  moment  to  reveal  and  express. 

Mr.  Rossetti  destroys  the  meaning  and 
imagery  of  another  verse  in  the  same  beau- 
tiful poem,  by  adopting  the  punctuation  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Craik.  The  second  verse 
of  the  '  Skylark,'  as  Shelley  points  and 
prints  it,  is — 

'  Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  deep  blue  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest.' 

Here  Mr.  Rossetti,  following  his  unfortunate 
guide,  removes  the  semicolon  from  the  end 
of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  second  line. 
In  doing  this  he  could  hardly  have  examin- 
ed with  any  care  either  the  context  or  the 
reasons  given  by  Professor  Craik  in  favour  of 
the  change.  These  reasons,  though  stated  in 
a  detailed  and  confident  manner,  are  through- 
out grounded  on  mere  confusion  and  mis- 
take. In  criticising  the  punctuation  of  the 
verse.  Professor  Craik  says — 

'  Very  absurdly  the  cloud  of  fire  which  the 
bird  has  become  in  the  poet's  imagination  is, 
by  the  removal  of  the  semicolon  from  its  pro- 
per place  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  to  the 
end  of  the  third,  represented,  not  as  soaring  in 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  but  as  springing  from 
the  earth — which  is  what  nobody  ever  saw  a 
cloud  do ;  not  a  cloud  of  tire,  or  a  cloud  glow- 
ing with  coloured  •radiance  at  any  rate;  and 
would,  besides,  give  us  as  forced  and  false  an 
image  of  a  lark  commencing  its  ascent  as  could 
be  well  put  into  rhyme  or  into  words — for  the 
cloud  of  fire  was  only,  according  to  this  point- 
less pointing,  the  appearance  which  the  bird  pre- 
sented (and  which  yet  it  never  could  have  pre- 
sented) when  rising  from  the  earth.' 
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The  whole  of  this  reasoning,  and  there  is 
more  to  the  same  effect,  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  the  second  verse  the  lark  is  de- 
scribed as  leaving  the  ground.  Tliis  is,  how- 
ever, a  complete  mistake,  the  critic  having 
failed  to  notice  that  in  the  opening  verse  of 
the  poem  the  lark,  when  first  addressed  by 
the  poet,  is  already  far  up  the  sky  ;  and 
that  in  the  second  verse  she  still  continues  to 
ascend  further  and  further  from  the  earth, 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air.  Tlie  image, 
'  like  a  cloud  of  fire,'  applies  not  to  the  ap- 
])earance  of  the  bird  at  all,  as  Professor 
Craik  supposes,  but  to  the  continuous  motion 
upward,  for  the  obvious  reason  that '  fire  as- 
cending seeks  the  sun.'  The  assumption  on 
Avhich  it  rests  being  thus  an  error,  the  whole 
reasoning  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any 
show  of  plausibility  for  the  change.  Indeed, 
the  altered  punctuation  of  the  verse,  and  its 
interpretation,  simply  blur  the  pure  and  deli- 
cate outlines  of  the  poet's  glowing  picture, 
reducing  his  lucid  thought  and  vivid  imagery 
to  a  confused  and  inconsistent  jumble. 
These  examples  well  illustrate  the  danger  at- 
taching to  the  conjectural  emendation  of 
Shelley's  poetry.  Professor  Craik  was  an  ac- 
complished English  scholar,  and  his  verbal 
criticisms  are  usually  sound,  as  well  as  inge- 
nious and  acute.  But  Shelley,  more  than 
any  other  modern  English  poet,  requires  to 
be  carefully  studied  before  his  refinements  of 
thought  and  niceties  of  language  can  be  ful- 
ly understood  or  perfectly  explained.  The 
thought,  while  exquisitely  articulated,  is  of- 
ten so  complex  and  subtle,  and  the  feeling, 
though  deep  and  strong  below,  has  so  many 
swift  and  brilliant  changes  on  the  surface, 
catching  '  at  every  turn  the  colours  of  the 
sun,'  that  his  more  important  poems  cannot 
be  adequately  realised  or  interpreted  without 
profound  and  sympathetic  study.  While  this 
holds  true  of  his  poetry  in  general,  it  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  its  more  obscure  and 
difficult  passages.  In  these  the  poet's  mean- 
ing must  be  grasped  as  perfectly  as  possible 
before  the  critic  attempts  to  correct  what  he 
may  regard  as  imperfect  or  faulty  in  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Rossetti  is  not  always  suflBciently 
careful  in  this  particular.  In  many  cases  he 
has  not  gone  through  the  preliminary  labour 
essential  to  success  in  the  work  of  critical  re- 
vision. The  result  is  a  want  of  due  reve- 
rence for  the  author's  text,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  needless  and  therefore  injurious  alter- 
ations. The  criticisms  we  have  off"ered  are 
in  the  main  vindications  of  Shelley's  own 
text  from  the  destructive  inroads  of  confident 
but  rash  conjecture. 

We  have  no  space  to  illustrate  further 
the  hnperfections  still  attaching  to  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  work.     It  is,  however,  in  the  main,  as 


we  have  already  said,  well  done.  Many  of 
his  verbal  emendations  are  happy,  and  some 
may  probably  take  rank  as  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  text.  It  will  be  seen-, 
however,  from  what  we  have  said  that  there 
is  still  critical  work  for  the  editor  to  do, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  done  before  his  vol- 
umes can  be  accepted  as  the  standard  edi- 
tion of  Shelley's  poetical  works. 


Art.  YI. — 1.  Sessional  Papers  of  the 
Reichstag  or  Diet  of  the  North  German 
Bund.  First  Legislative  TeiTn.  Second 
Extraordinary  Session  of  1870.  Nos. 
VI.,  IX.,  and  XII.  Berlin :  November, 
1870. 

2.  ThQ  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation by  Prussia  in  1866.  By  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  late 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort. 
8vo.     London:  1870. 

3.  Les  Droits  de  V Allemagne  sur  V Alsace 
et  la  Lorraine.  Par  Henry  de  Sybel. 
8vo.     Bruxelles:  1871. 

4.  Reunion  de  V Alsace  a  la  France.  Par 
le  Baron  Hallez-Claparede.  8vo.  Paris  : 
1844. 

'  In  the  sixteenth  century,'  says  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  in  a  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  before,  and  are  not  unwilling 
to  quote  again,  '  the  ofl3ce  of  Emperor 
was  sun-ounded  with  august  and  venerable 
associations  which  we  can  now  but  imper- 
fectly recall.  Ileir  of  the  universal  sway  of 
Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the 
suzerain  of  all  earthly  kings.  First  and 
oldest  of  European  dignities,  its  very  name 
had  a  sound  of  majesty,  which  it  has  lost 
since  it  has  been  vulgarised  by  Muscovite 
and  Corsican,  by  black  men  and  brown  men 
in  the  New  Woi'ld,  and  worst  of  all  degraded 
by  the  House  of  Ilapsburg-Lorraine  itself, 
in  the  meaningless  title  of  Austria  and  the 
bloody  infamy  of  Mexico.'  The  title  of 
Emperor  took  its  origin  in  the  death-throes 
of  Roman  freedom.  It  was  first'  home  by 
rulers  who  were  stained  with  the  crimes  of 
the  Claudian  and  the  Flavian  Houses.  It 
was  then  conferred  on  a  series  of  military 
adventurers  by  the  acclamations  of  a  venal 
and  profligate  soldiery.  It  passed  in  due 
time  to  the  stolid  pomp  and  growing  degen- 
eracy of  the  Court  of  Byzantium.  The  im- 
perial crown  of  the  West  was  placed  by 
Papal  hands  on  the  brows  of  the  first  victor- 
ious soldier,  who  combined  the  savage  tribes 
of  Northern  Europe  beneath  his  sway.     It 
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was  worn  iinder  varying  fortunes  by  liis  suc- 
cessors for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  no 
,  doubt  at  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  symbol   of  temporal  power.      The 
title  was  not    inappropriately    revived    by 
Napoleon,  when  he  had  succeeded   in  tram- 
pling on  the  States  of  continental  Europe. 
For  always  and  everywhere  it  has  been  the 
symbol  of  despotic  government  and  military 
strength,  rather  than  of  national  rights  or  of 
freedom.      Its  strength,  when   it  has  been 
strong,  was  attested  by  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression — by  aggression  on  the  territories 
of  independent  States,  and  by  persecution 
of  those  subordinate  princes  and  communi- 
ties which  held  their  authority  in  subjection 
to  it.     Its  weakness,  when  it  has  been  weak, 
proved  infinitely  more  favourable  than  its 
strength  to  the  liberties  of   Europe,    in  so 
much  that  the  history  of  Germany  for  many 
centuries  consisted  in  a  continuous  struggle 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  States  belonging  to  the  Empire,  against 
the  Emperors.      The  politics    of   Germany 
and  of  Europe,  from  an  early  period   down 
to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,   might  justly 
be  described  as    a   protracted,  and  at  last 
successful,  effort  to  prevent  the   erection  of 
one  huge  military  monarchy  in  central  Eu- 
rope, under  the  imperial  dignity   which  was 
then  vested  in  the  House  of  Austria ;  to  re- 
sist the  predominance  of  a  power  alike  hos- 
tile to  freedom  and  independence  ;    and  to 
limit   the    prerogatives    of   a  crown  which 
claimed  a  paramount  authority  over  all  cog- 
nate and  allied  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them   to  subjection,  and  of  assail- 
ing and  invading  at  pleasure  the  dominions 
of  weaker  nations.     Some  vestiges  of  this 
ancient  tradition  of  foreign   conquest    sur- 
vived even  to  our  own  time,  for  it  was  by 
virtue  of  this  Imperial  sway,  which  had  out- 
lived the  Empire  itself,  that  Austria  contin- 
ued, till  within  a  very  recent  period,  to  hold 
Italy  in  chains  and  thraldom.     The  Emper- 
ors of  Germany  had  done  so  for  six  hundred 
jj^ears.     If  then  we  are  to  look  to  the  past 
to  shed  any  light  upon  the  future  policy   of 
the  German  Empire,  whether  at  home    or 
abroad,  it  is  indeed,  to  borrow  another  ex- 
pression from   a  celebrated  article   of  this 
Journal, '  an  ominous  and  evil  name ' — a  name 
synonymous  with  the  worst  elements  of   hu- 
man history,  originating  in  bloodshed,  ap- 
propriated by  crime,   dedicated  to  oppres- 
sion.     Csesarism  or   Imperialism   have   be- 
come in  our  own  days  the  last  expressions 
of  contempt  to  describe  the  degradation  to 
which  a  great  nation  may  be  reduced  by  a 
long  series  of  revolutions ;    and  we  should 
see  no  reason  to  admire  them  on  one  side 
of  the  Rhine  more  than  on  the  other. 


It    was     therefore    with    some   .  surprise 
that     the     world     learned     that    whatever 
else    King  William    of  Prussia  might  have 
taken    in    France,  he    should  have   thought 
it    added    anything   to    his    own    dignity 
to   appropriate  the  crown  and    mantle    of 
the   Emperor  he  had    just  dethroned.    In- 
deed   the  Prussians  themselves  were  more 
astonished    than  pleased  to  find  that  they 
were  henceforward  to  be  the  *  Kaiserlicks,' 
the  nickname  of  their  ancient  enemies.    The 
title  of    Emperor  was  not  awarded  to  the 
King  by  the  acclamations  of  a  free  people, 
by  the  vote  of  a  national  Diet,   or  even  by 
the  cry  of  a  victorious  army.     It  was   ob- 
scurely tendered  to  him  by  a  junto  of  small 
princes,   who    were   trembling   at  the   least 
sio-n  of  Prussian  irritation,  and  whose  armies 
were   at    that  moment   serving   under   his 
orders.  In  his  eagerness  to  secure  this  singu- 
lar prize,  he  did  not  even  wait  until  he  had 
returned  with  the   spoils  of  an  unparalleled 
campaign  to  his  own  northern  capital ;  nay,' 
it  can  hardly    be  said   that  the   Empire  of 
Germany  had  itself  any  legal  character  or 
existence  when  the  Emperor  was  declared. 
With  singular  bad  taste  it  was  hastily  in- 
augurated at  Versailles.     In  his  acceptance 
of  the  proffered  crown,  the  King  cautiously 
abstained  from  any  reference  to   the  past, 
present,  or  future  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
German  nation,  and  the  same  significant   si- 
lence   on  this    vital  point    prevails    in    the 
speech  delivered  to  the  Reichsrath  from  the 
throne  on  the  21st  March  at  Berlin.     He 
assumed  the  title  as  the  reward  of  victory, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  assent  of  the 
princes  serving  in  his  armies  ;  he  described 
it  as    a  pledge  of  the  unity   and   military 
strength   of    Germany ;   and    he   intimated 
that  it  was  his  intention  '  to  restore   or  re- 
establish '  (both  words  were  used)  the  Ger- 
man   Empire.     When    the    doctors  of   the 
University  of  Bologna  were  ordered  b5^  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.  in  the  year  1158,  at  the 
Diet  of  Roucali,  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  in  Italy,  they  wound  up  a 
long  enumeration  of  privileges  and  powers 
by  these  comprehensive  words  :     '  Tua   vo- 
luntas   jus    esto:    sicuti    dicitur    quidquid 
Principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem.'    The 
doctors  of  Berlin,  assembled  at  Versailles, 
would  probably  not  hold  language  so  expli- 
cit ;  but  we  cannot  discover  in  the  report  of 
their  acts  which  is  now  before  us,  any  effec- 
tual provisions  to  limit  the  power  they  are 
so  anxious  to  create  and  to  serve.  We  shall, 
however,  revert  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  the  latter  pages  of  this  article. 

There  exists,  we  are  well  aware,  in   Ger- 
many   a   numerous,   highly-instructed,    and 
I  patriotic    body   of    men    who    hail    these 
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changes  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  noblest 
and  best  result  of  their  recent  success  in 
war ;  who  accept  the  title  and  authority  of 
the  Empire,  not  so  much  in  memory  of  its 
past  glories  as  in  the  hope  of  the  services 
it  may  render  in  future  to  the  unity  of  the 
nation ;  and  who  certainly  believe  that  nei- 
ther unity  nor  military  power  will  promote 
the  true  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
general  peace,  unless  they  are  based  on  free 
institutions.  We  sympathise  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  these  persons.  We  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  that  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  German  people  should  even- 
tually triumph  over  the  military  caste  and 
the  absolutist  traditions  of  Prussia;  and 
we  trust  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
result  may  ultimately  be  arrived  at.  But  at 
present  everything  in  Germany  seems  to  be 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  emi- 
nent military  services  rendered  in  the  war 
by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  ;  the 
habits  of  authority  and  pbedience  engen- 
dered by  military  command  ;  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  and  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governments;  the  passionate  desire  of 
national  unity,  which  has  led  the  Germans 
of  the  present  day  to  cast  aside  with  disdain 
many  of  those  rights  of  independence  which 
their  forefathers  struggled  for  centuries  to 
obtain  and  defend ;'  and  the  prestige  of 
recent  victory,  all  tend  to  throw  a  great  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  time  on  the  side  of 
absolutism  and  aristocracy.  Tlie  ministers 
and  generals  of  the  King  of  Prussia  who 
have  raised  that  sovereign  to  so  exalted  a 
position  in  Germany  and  in  Europe  are 
not  men  to  cast  aside  this  advantage. 
Tliey  have  availed  themselves  of  the  national 
enthusiasm  for  unity  to  create  a  great  power 
in  the  world ;  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  known  enemies  of  popular  rights 
and  popular  control ;  and  on  their  return  to 
their  native  countr^,  when  the  severe  pres- 
sure and  constraint  which  they  have  main- 
tained during  the  war  is  removed,  they  find 
themselves  at  the  very  outset  of  a  political 
struggle,  in  which  military  and  irresponsible 
authority  will  either  have  to  submit  to  the 
just  demands  of  liberal  opinion  or  to  con- 
front them,*  At  present  little  has  been 
done  to  settle  on  fixed  and  permanent  prin- 
ciples the  future  government  of  Germany. 
The  institutions  which  have  been  conceded 

*  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  the  very  first 
act  of  the  constituency  of  Berlin,  after  the  war, 
was  to  reject  Generals  Moltke,  Werder,  and  Man- 
teufFel  as  Parliamentary  candidates  ;  a  striking 
proof  of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  to  the  military  spirit  of  the 
government,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  encoura- 
ging symptom. 


by  Prussia  to  the  associated  States  now  com- 
prised within  her  dominions  have  j^et  to  be 
put  upon  their  trial.  To  assume  an  ancient 
title,  to  evoke  the  shadowy  recollections  of 
past  ages,  to  determine  by  treaties  between 
sovereigns  the  relations  which  are  to  combine 
their  armies,  is  but  a  small  step  towards  the 
great  result.  The  future  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  depends  on  the  principles  and 
institutions  which,  are  to  govern  it;  and 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  these 
bear  some  extenial  resemblance  to  Federal 
ties,  and  even  to  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  yet  to  learn  the  reality  and 
sincerity  of  these  provisions. 

One  thing  is  certain.  In  spite  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Versailles, 
he  cannot  '  restore  or  re-establish '  the  an- 
cient German  Empire.  He  might  as  well 
restore  the  Heptarchy.  To  attempt  it  would 
be  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity,  if  it 
were  not  an  impossibility.  For  what  was 
the  German  Empire  ?  We  will  endeavour 
briefly  to  describe  the  principal  traits  in  its 
constitution  and  history,  which  the  Germans 
themselves  in  their  present  fit  of  enthusiasm 
appear  to  have  forgotten. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  of  short 
duration.  It  fell  to  pieces  under  his  imme- 
diate successors.  The  crowns  of  Germany 
and  France  were  divided ;  and  on  the 
extinction  of  the  German  branch  of  the 
Carlovingians,  the  States  of  Germany  elect- 
ed a  chief  of  their  own  in  the  person  of 
Conard  of  Franconia,  who  was  succeeded 
(in  the  tenth  century)  by  Henry  of  Saxony 
and  the  Othos  his  descendants.  The  great 
offices  of  the  household  and  the  fiefs  of  the 
Empire  were  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  but  they  soon  became  hereditary 
and  perpetual  in  certain  families.  They 
passed  by  descent,  even  through  females. 
Tliey  were  dealt  with,  and  often  subdivided, 
like  family  property.  Under  the  emperors 
of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  the 
power  of  the  imperial  crown  was  perpetually 
diminishing  ;  that  of  the  Church  increased, 
and  still  more  the  independence  of  the  no- 
bles. They  enacted  laws,  declared  and 
carried  on  wars  against  each  other,  and  exer- 
cised all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  The 
Imperial  Cities,  which  alone  retained  the 
principles  of  free  government,  rose  into  im- 
portance and  became  the  seats  of  trade, 
wealth,  and  culture ;  but  they  owed  little  to 
the  nominal  protection  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
Emperor  Maxinulian  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  tribunal  to  restore  and  uphold  public 
justice  and  order,  and  even  in  this  court  the 
territorial  princes  had  a  large  share  of  power. 
The   appearance    and  title    of  monarchical 
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prerogatives  in  the  emperor  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  authority  of  the 
princes  and  states  in  every  act  of  adminis- 
tration. No  law  extending  to  the  whole 
body  could  pass  without  the  assent  of  the 
Diet,  at  which  every  prince  and  state  of  the 
Empire  had  a  right  to  vote.  The  Empire 
was  in  fact  a  loose  confederacy  with  a  monar- 
chical head.  The  members  of  this  con- 
federacy originally  held  their  lands  as  fiefs 
of  the  Empire,  but  their  political  subjection 
was  at  an  end,  though  the  ancient  forms 
remained.  The  Emperors  themselves  were 
still  invested  with  the  most  pompous  titles. 
They  were  served  on  occasions  of  state  and 
ceremony  by  the  princes  of  the  land.  But 
they  had  been  gradually  stripped  even  of 
their  domains,  which  once  extended  along 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Cologne,  and  not  a 
foot  of  land  belonged  to  them  in  their  im- 
perial capacity.  Their  revenues  decreased 
even  more  than  their  authority.  Even  their 
casual  revenues  were  alienated  or  squan- 
dered.* Granvelle,  the  minister  of  Charles 
v.,  asserted  in  the  year  1546,  in  presence 
of  several  of  the  German  Princes,  that  his 
master  drew  no  money  at  all  from  the  Em- 
pire, and  in  fact  for  about  400  years  the 
emperors  depended  solely  on  their  hereditary 
dominions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  court 
and  for  their  own  subsistence. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
was,  of  course,  that  they  looked  mainly  to 
foreign  conquest,  foreign  spoliation,  and 
foreign  revenues  to  support  their  power. 
Italy  was  their  constant  victim  and  peculiar 
spoil  from  the  days  of  Barbarossa  down- 
wards ;  and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  pass- 
ed, almost  pennanently,  into  the  House  of 
Austria,  it  derived  its  principal  resources 
from  the  non-German  possessions  of  that 
house,  the  rich  Flemish  inheritance  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  Milanese,  Naples, 
and  Hungary,  to  which  were  added,  under 
Charles  V.,  Spain  and  the  Indies.  At  home, 
in  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  in  reality 
powerless  and  poor.  The  exalted  position 
he  filled  in  Europe  was  mainly  due  to  his 
strength  and  wealth  as  a  foreign  sovereign. 

The  constant  policy  of  great  rulers  and 
politicians  like  Maximilian  and  Charles  V. 
was  to  augment  their  own  authority  and  to 


*  For  example,  in  1370  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.,  the  author  of  the  Golden  Bull,  promised 
each  of  the  electors  100,000  crowns  to  elect  his 
son  Wenceslaus  King  of  the  Romans  ;  but  being 
unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  he  alienated  to  the 
three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine such  countries  as  still  belong  to  the  Impe- 
rial domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
made  over  to  them  the  Imperial  tolls  in  that 
district. 


crush  the  independence  of  the  territorial 
princes.  But  the  Reformation  gave  fresh 
energy  to  those  parts  of  Geimany  which 
embraced  the  new  opinions,  and  at  the  same 
Diet  of  Woniis  where  Luther  confronted 
Charles,  the  Electors  renewed  the  ancient 
confederation,  known  as  the  Electoral  Union, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges,  the 
public  liberties,  and  rights  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  ever  after  regularly  confirmed  by 
the  Capitulations  on  each  successive  Imperial 
election.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria represented  the  two-fold  principle  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Empire  and  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Happily  for 
Germany  and  for  Europe,  neither  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  contest  which  began  by  the 
League  of  Smalkalde  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  when  the  Peace  of  AYestphalia,  nego- 
tiated under  the  guarantee  of  France  and 
Sweden,  established  those  general  conditions 
of  the  balance  of  po-wer  which  have  for  more 
than  two  centuries  been  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  succeeding  general  treaties,  as- 
sisted the  principle  of  religious  toleration  in 
Germany,  and  established,  in  a  positive  and 
precise  form,  the  rights  and  lil)ei'ties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

That  treaty  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  INIazarin, 
and  it  gave  to  France  acquisitions  of  tem- 
tory  and  a  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  which  Louis  XIV.  made  the 
basis  of  an  aggressive  policy.  When  the 
possession  of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Toul, 
Verdun,  and  Metz,  and  of  Alsace,  was  finally 
secured  to  France  by  that  treaty,  it  w^as  a 
question  whether  Louis  XIV.  should  hold 
them  in  absolute  sovereignty,  or  as  fiefs  of 
the  Empire.  The  latter  alternative  would 
have  given  the  French  King  a  voice  in  the 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  even  made  him  eli- 
gible for  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  it  was  on 
both  sides  rejected. 

But  as  we  have  just  seen  that  the  power 
of  the  emperors  in  Germany  owed  much  to 
the  resources  they  drew  from  their  foreign 
or  hereditary  dominions,  so  the  princes  and 
sovereign  houses  of  Germany  relied  frequent- 
ly and  habitually  on  foreign  alliances  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  rights.  For  example, 
on  the  5th  October,  1551,  the  allied  Princes 
of  the  Protestant  League,  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony, George  Frederic  of  Brandenburg,  John 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  and  William  of 
Hesse,  signed  a  treaty  Avith  Henry  II.  of 
France,  by  which  they  obtained  the  support 
of  France  in  men  and  money  against  Charles 
v.,  and  allowed  the  King  to  take  possession 
of  Cambrai,  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun,  with  a 
reservation  of  the  lights  of  the  Empire — an 
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occupation  confinncd  and  extended  to  ac- 
tual sovereignty  l)y  subsequent  treaties,  and 
which  was  never  inipuo-ned  till  the  late  war. 
Our  own  Queen  Elizabeth  said  to  Sully  when 
she  saw  hhn  at  Dover,  that  to  insure  the 
liberties  of  Europe  two  things  were  to  be 
<lone — to  free  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain ;  and  to  create  on  the 
Rhine  an  inde2)endent  republic,  tvith  which 
Alsace  and  the  country  of  Burgundy  should 
he  incoriwrated,  and  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  compelled  to  renounce  all  his  claims  over 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Elizabeth  had  encour- 
aged the  Protestant  Suabian  League,  and 
only  three  months  before  his  death  Henry 
IV.  of  France  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Confederate  Princes  of  the  I'alati- 
nate,  Brandenburg,  Wirtemberg,  Anhalt, 
&c.  These  instances  may  suffice,  but  they 
might  be  increased  to  any  extent.  Germany 
may  have  suffered  much  from  the  intrasion 
of  foreign  Powers  in  her  internal  affairs,  but 
it  was  her  own  feeble  and  vicious  constitu- 
tion, and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  her  States 
and  rulers,  which  were  continually  invoking 
foreign  intervention.  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Poles  have  marched  under  the  standards 
of  the  Empire.  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutch, 
English,  under  those  of  the  I'rotestant 
Leagues.  French  troops,  at  different  times, 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  It  is  absurd 
to  impute  these  invasions  (as  they  have  been 
tenned)  to  hostility  to  Germany  or  to  the 
mere  objects  of  foreign  ambition,  when  in 
fact  they  were  loudly  sought  for,  and  fre- 
quently paid  for,  by  German  partisans.  Ger- 
many has  in  all  ages  been  the  field  of  civil 
wars.  The  last  of  them  took  place  only  five 
years  ago ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
may  not  prove  to  be  the  last.  Civil  wars 
naturally  open  the  door  to  foreign  inteiTen- 
tion,  and  in  the  straggles  carried  on  by  the 
territorial  princes  against  the  Empire  they 
constantly  relied  on  foreign  assistance.  '  La 
Prusse,'  says  Frederic  the  Great  in  his  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  House  of  Braudenbourg,'  '  avait 
T)csoin  de  s'epauler  de  la  France  on  de 
I'Angleterre.'  Professor  Pianke,  the  flower 
of  Prussian  historians,  declares,  in  speaking  of 
the  great  conflict  of  the  Protestant  Princes 
against  the  House  of  Austria : — '  We  are 
forc^  to  confess  that  Germany  was  not  then 
in  a  position  to  defend  her  own  cause  or  to 
win  back  her  past  importance.  The  help  of 
a  foreign  prince  was  needed  to  overthrow 
the  armed  Power  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  Lutheran  States.'  The  same 
writer  contends  that  '  if  the  great  sovereigns 
who  founded  or  extended  the  supreme  power 
in  Germany,  gave  the  na,tion  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  unity,  on  the  other  hand  the 
territoi'ial  princes  who  opposed  those  jnon- 


archs  defended  the  freedom  of  the  national 
genius,  and  prevented  the  destraction  of  in- 
dividual life  and  liberty.' 

Amongst  these  territorial  princes,  the 
most  powerful  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
the  most  assiduous  enemy  of  the  Imperial 
authority,  has  been  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg. Nearly  two  hundred  years  liave 
elapsed  since  the  actual  date  of  a  pi-ophecy, 
which  once  laid  claim  to  far  higher  antiquity, 
for  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Lehnin  predictions  {Die  Lehninischc 
Weissaffunc/,  Vaticiniuin  Lehiiinensc),  it  is 
certain  that  they  Avere  generally  known  and 
circulated  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century — indeed  the  librarian  La 
Croze  had  seen  a  copy  at  Berlin  in  1697 — 
and  they  Avere  published  in  1714.  The 
leading  features  of  this  singular  national 
poem  in  Macaronic  verse  were  liatred  of  all 
foreigners,  and  especially  of  the  French  ;  re- 
sentment against  the  times  when  the  policy 
of  Brandenburg  was  dependent  on  that  of 
Austria,  and  when  George  Wilhelm,  the  de- 
generate son  of  the  Great  Elector,  allowed 
himself  to  deviate  from  the  footsteps  of  his 
race ;  an  ardent  desire  for  the  ecclesiastical 
and  national  unity  of  Gennany,  when  '  the 
Shepherd  would  recover  his  flock  and  Ger- 
many get  back  her  King  ;'  and  this  transfor- 
mation was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  '  last 
Euler  of  Brandenburg.'  The  last  Pnler  of 
Brandenburg  was  taken  to  mean  the  Prince 
Avho  should 'exchange  the  Electorate  of  the 
Northern  Marches  f(«)r  an  Imperial  German 
Crown.  It  looked,  at  one  time,  as  if  the 
hour  and  the  man  Avere  come  in  the  person 
of  Frederic  II.  to  fulfil  the  prophecy ;  for 
never  Avas  the  House  of  Brandenburg  so 
vigorous,  and  never  Avas  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria so  near  extinction,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  But  the  course  of  time  is 
less  sudden  in  its  changes ;  another  century 
has  almost  pased  aAvay  since  the  death  of  the 
Great  Frederic  before  his  Avork  Avas  com- 
pleted, and  even  then  more  by  the  mysteri- 
ous combination  of  events  than  by  the  direct 
effort  of  any  personal  volition. 

It  Avould  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the 
long  series  of  Avars,  intrigues,  leagues,  and 
aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  all  direct- 
ed to  the  grand  end,  Avhich  it  has  recently 
accomplished — first,  to  Avrest  from  Austria 
the  position  she  still  retained  in  (Tcrmany, 
as  a  lingering  inheritance  of  the  old  Imperial 
dignity,  by  excluding  her  altogether  from 
the  Gennanic  body,  to  Avhich  she  belongs 
bA'  so  many  ties  of  race  and  liistoiy ;  second- 
Iv,  to  assume  for  itself  the  station  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Imperial  CroAvn — those  very 
prerogatives  Avhich  it  had  never  ceased  to 
combat  as  long  as  they  were  possessed  by 
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another  house,  but  which  Prussia  is  now 
prepared  to  assert  and  to  enforce  in  veiy 
different  language.  The  archives  of  the 
Gennan  Courts  are  full  of  schemes  and  com- 
binations to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
grand  design  of  which  Austria  was  perpetu- 
ally accused — that  of  bringing  all  Germany 
into  subjection.  We  have  before  us  at  this 
moment  a  remarkable  memoir,  drawn  up  in 
1784  by  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Duke  of 
Zweibriicken,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
liouse  now  reigning  in  Bavaria,  which  pro- 
poses '  a  league  or  union  of  the  territorial 
princes  as  the  most  natural  and  effectual  way 
to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  Gennan 
Empire,  with  the  support  of  the  European 
courts,  who  have  ever  regarded  that  Consti- 
tution as  of  essential  importance  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power.'  'The  plan  of  becoming 
sovereign  in  Germany,'  he  goes  on,  '  is  of  old 
standing  with  the  Court  of  Austria.  To  cite 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
realize  it  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  Em[)eror  Frederic  III. 
downwards.  That  plan  is  always  going  on. 
It  aims  at  the  undermining  of  the  Germanic 
Constitution,  and  at  the  establishment  of 
total  subjection  to  a  supreme  authority  in  its 
place.'  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
March  1784,  Frederic  11.  wrote  to  his  own 
Ministers  : — '  Examining  the  state  of  Europe, 
I  see  no  resource  but  to  construct  a  league 
in  the  Empire  to  support  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Princes  and  their  immuni- 
ties.'* In  a  Declaration  addressed  to  the 
French  and  Piussian  Courts  in  the  following 
year  the  King  of  Prussia  added  that  '  His 
Majesty  thinks  he  could  do  no  less  for  his 
own  security  and  for  that  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man Empire,  than  to  propose  to  his  fellow- 
States  to  make  an  association  conformable  to 
all  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  Em- 
pire, more  especially  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  Imperial  capitulations,  found- 
ed.on  the  example  of  all  ages,  tending  solely 
to  preserve  the  present  legal  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  and  each  of  its  members  in  the 
free  and  tranquil  exercise  of  his  rights,  do- 
minions, and  possessions,  and  to  oppose  every 
arbitrary  and  illegal  enterprise  contrary  to 
the  s)^stem  of  the  Empire.' 

These  extracts  are  drawn  from  the  purest 
German  sources,  and  they  may  be  corrobor- 
ated by  other  acts  and  opinions  of  the  Court 
of  Brandenburg  itself,  expressed  by  some  of 
the  ablest  of  its  Ministers.  For  instance : 
in  1778  a  scheme  had  been  set  on  foot  for 
effectino;  an  exchange  between  the  Austrian 

*  These  despatches  are  printed  by  Adolf 
Schmidt,  in  his  'Geschiclite  der  Preussisch- 
deutschen  Unioasbestrebungen.     Berlin,  1851.' 


Low  Countries  and  the  Bavarian  territories 
of  the  Palatine  House,  which  would  have 
strengthened  the  position  of  Austria  in 
Germany  by  the  acquisition  of  some  con- 
tiguous provinces  at  the  cost  of  an  embar- 
rassing non-German  dependency.  This  pro- 
posal was  stoutly  resisted  by  Prussia  as  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  Germany : — 

'  If  the  House  of  Austria,'  it  was  said,  '  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  in- 
habited by  a  brave  nation  in  a  fertile  territory, 
and  got  rid  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  are  a 
source  of  weakness  to  her,  the  result  would  be 
an  enormous  mass  of  power,  a  huge  empire, 
extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Rhine, 
which  the  minor  States  of  Germany  could 
never  resist,  so  that  the  balance,  the  security, 
and  the  freedom  of  Germany  would  solely  de- 
pend on  the  moderation  of  each  Austrian  Sove- 
reign. If  this  moderation  were  to  fail,  and  if 
the  state  maxims  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand 
II.  were  revived,  what  could  resist  her  power  ? 
The  whole  German  Empire  would  become  a 
monarchy  of  that  House.  Nor  is  this  all.  For 
if  it  be  supposed  that  one  Sovereign  governs 
the  whole  extent  of  the  German  Empire,  fer- 
tile, populous,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe ; 
and  if  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  so 
numerous  and  warlike  a  nation,  already  com- 
pletely armed,  as  the  German  nation  now  un- 
doubtedly is,  what  power  in  Europe  could  re- 
sist such  a  Sovereign,  if  it  pleased  him  to  as- 
sert the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  or  King  of  Germany,  over  the  border 
lands,  such  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  or 
even  the  old  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Lor- 
raine ?  Would  not  all  Europe  be  exposed  to 
the  certain  danger  of  a  universal  monarcliy  ? 
Nor  is  this  a  dream.  Any  impartial  man,  who 
knows  the  force  and  internal  constitution  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  who  thinks  of  the  past,  and  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Sovereigns  who  have  figured  in  his- 
tory, will  be  convinced  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  supposed,  a  German  Monar- 
chy, and  after  it  a  universal  European  Monar- 
chy, is  a  possible  thing-^-nay,  even  a  probable 
one ;  and  that  none  but  a  Sovereign  of  all  Ger- 
many can  ever  realise  it.'  {Q^uvres  de  Hertz- 
ierg^  vol.  ii.  p.  336.) 

To  these  suppositions  the  answer  made  by 
their  author  was,  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
Germany,  no  German  Emperor  had  any 
such  po\yer ;  that  the  supreme  authority  was 
shared  by  the  territorial  Princes;  ancf  that 
if  the  head  of  the  Empire  attempted  to  ex- 
tend or  abuse  his  power,  .he  violated  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Osnabruck 
and  the  Capitulations  of  the  Empire ;  and 
he  justifies  the  Princes  in  seeking,  even  by 
foreign  alliances  or  by  leagues  amongst 
themselves,  to  restrain  him. 

These  were  the  principles  maintained  in 
the  last  century  by  Count  Ilertzberg,  one  of 
the  ablest  Ministers  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
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They  were  the  basis  of  tlie  policy  of  Prus- 
sia, -wlien  Austria  was  supposed  to-  aim  at 
the  erection  of  a  preponderating  power  in 
Gennany.  Are  they  not  as  literally  applica- 
ble, even  in  minute  particulars  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  reader,  when  it  is  not  Aus- 
tria, but  Prussia,  which  has  raised  herself  to 
a  position  in  Europe,  which  no  other  single 
State  is  at  this  time  able  to  resist  with  suc- 
cess in  the  field  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  with  greater  accuracy  the  present 
condition  of  the  adjacent  States,  than  by  say- 
ing with  Count  Hertzberg,  that  their  existence 
depends  entirely  on  the  moderation  and 
forbearance  of  so  formidable  a  neighbour, 
since  all  the  checks,  limitations,  and  engage- 
ments which  formerly  restrained  that  colossal 
power,  both  within  and  without,  have  just 
been  swept  away. 

Such  was  the  language  and  ostensible 
policy  of  Prussia,  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  still  possessed  by  Austria,  and  when  it 
suited  her  to  raise  up  coalitions  against  the 
arbitrary  designs  imputed  to  that  Power. 
We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  she  was 
now  animated  by  the  same  determination 
to  resist  all  schemes  of  aggrandisement  con- 
trary to  the  territorial  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  Gennan  States.  But 
after  having  torn  up  the  Treaties  of  1815 
constituting  the  Germanic  Confederation  in 
place  of  the  Empire — after  having  made 
war  on  her  own  confederates — conquered 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  Holstein,  Sleswig, 
and  Frankfoi"t,  and  now  Alsace  and  part  of 
Lorraine — expelled  Austria  from  Germany 
in  order  to  secure  her  imdisputed  supremacy 
over  a  confederacy  of  feeble  vassals — and 
established  her  military  authority  over  the 
whole  country,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  proposes  to  respect 
the  rights  or  dominions  of  any  State  Avhich 
it  may  suit  Prussia  to  incorporate  with  her- 
self. The  terms  of  the  new  Federal  or 
Imperial  Constitution,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  those  on  which  Prussia  has  thought 
fit  to  place  the  minor  States,  which  she  has 
not  yet  absorbed,  under  the  shadow  of  her 
own  protection. 

When,  therefoi-e,  the  King  of  Prussia 
talks  of  restoring  or  re-establishing  the 
ancient  German  Empire,  and  assumes  the 
title  that  belonged  to  it,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
strange  abuse  of  language.  Whatever  the 
Gennan  Empire  may  hereafter  become,  it 
certainly  will  not  resemble  in  the  slightest 
degree  either  the  ancient  German  Empire, 
or  the  Confederacy  which  was  created  in 
1815,  with  the  assent  of  Europe,  in  place  of 
it.  The  German  Empire  was  elective  ;  the 
new  dominion  will  be  hereditary  in  a  power- 
ful and  martial  house.     The  German  Empire 


was  a  monarchical  confederacy  of  co-equal 
States,  whose  rights  were  jealously  secured 
to  them  against  the  danger  of  a  preponde- 
rating supremacy ;  the  new  dominion  has 
been  created  by  the  sword,  by  conquest 
within  and  without,  and  the  securities  of  its 
subjects  and  allies  are  just  what  Prussia 
thinks  fit  to  concede  to  them.  The  Empire 
enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  local  freedom, 
which  undoubtedly  weakened  its  collective 
action  ;  the  new  dominion  tends  openly  to 
unity — unity  is  the  cry  of  Germany  at  this 
moment,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  no  sacri- 
fice of  freedom  and  independence  is  too 
sacred  or  too  costly  to  be  made  to  it.  In  ex- 
change for  all  that  has  hitherto  constituted 
their  peculiar  and  multifarious  greatness, 
the  Germans  are  eagerly  bent  on  obtaining 
what  it  seems  they  value  more  highly — a 
concentrated  military  organisation  and  power 
which  may  render  them  masters  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  political  influence 
abroad  which  their  admirable  and  enormous 
armies  may  confer  On  them. 

It  has  been  for  ages  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic and  glory  of  Germany  that  she  has 
escaped  that  centralising  force  which  has  re- 
duced most  of  the  other  European  States  to 
a  common  pattern,  and  which  will  probably 
henceforth  be  still  more  active  and  intense 
in  the  world,  whether  democratic  institutions 
or  military  despotism  direct  the  application 
of  it.  She  owes  to  that  absence  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  her  manifold  varieties  of  in- 
telligence and  life — Her  capitals  and  courts, 
which  have  been  in  various  ways  the  centres 
of  her  civilisation — her  universities,  rivals  in 
learning  and  in  letters — her  Free  Cities, 
which  retained  till  the  other  day  a  complete 
self-government,  and  ranked  with  the  great 
marts  of  the  world — and  that  blending  of 
races  and  religions,  which  produced  an  end- 
less social  variety,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
political  unity.  These  elements  of  her  true 
national  greatness  are  threatened  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  most  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute of  the  Gennan  Powers — the  only  one 
which  has  made  military  force  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  its  policy. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  country  is 
brought  back  to  the  old  question,  whether 
Prussia  is  to  dominate  over  Gennany,  or 
Germany  to  absorb  Prussia.  The  latter  of 
these  alternatives  Ave  should  accept  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  and  it  will 
probably  be  arrived  at  in  some  future  age  by 
the  destruction  of  monarchy  throughout  the 
German  States,  a  result  to  which  the  policy 
of  Prussia  towards  her  neighbours  is  secretly 
and  unconsciously  tending.  But  as  long  as 
the  Prussian  monarchy  remains  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  question  that  it  will  make  its  superi- 
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ority  felt  over  all  tlie  other  States.  When 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  JEsop's  fable, 
went  out  hunting  with  the  lion,  we  know 
who  got  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 

The  extinction  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
Empire  dated  from  the  signature  of  the  Act 
constituting  the  Federation  of  the  Rhine 
under  the  headship  of  France  on  the  12th 
July,  1806.  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  two  Hohenzollerns, 
Nassau,  and  some  other  minor  Princes  joined 
that  league.  Upon  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  laid  down  the  Imperial  Crown 
on  the  6th  August,  Napoleon  having  de- 
clared to  his  allies  at  Ratisbon  a  few  days 
before  that  the  German  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion was  no  longer  in  existence.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  no  sooner  had 
these  events  occurred  than  Prussia  set  on 
foot  her  schemes  to  organise  a  North-Ger- 
man League  and  a  North-German  Constitu- 
tion, by  which  Frederic  William  III.  was  to 
assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  former  prerogatives  of  the  German  Em- 
pire over  the  Northern  States.  From  these 
dreams  Prussia  was  aAvakened  by  the  cam- 
paign of  Jena  ;  but  through  all  bad  or  good 
fortune,  she  remained  equally  steadfast  to 
her  idea  of  Empire. 

'After  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1814  it 
was  necessary,'  says  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,"^^  '  to  create  another  Ger- 
manic political  body,  partly  to  satisfy  the 
deep-seated  feeling  of  nationality  amongst 
the  people  of  the  Germanic  States,  partly  to 
fill  up  the  void  which  the  disappearance  of 
the  Germanic  Empire  had  caused  in  the 
centre  of  the  European  political  system.' 
The  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  repudiated 
the  advice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  re- 
sume, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  crown  of 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Germanic  nations, 
as  unjust  to  the  States  which  had  enjoyed 
sovereign  rights  since  1806.  Nor  did  he 
favour  the  idea  of  a  simple  political  alliance 
between  the  German  States.  He  therefore 
insisted  on  a  Confederation  of  States,  com- 
patible with  the  independence  of  the  Sove- 
reign Princes  and  States  of  Germany  and 
capable  of  securing  the  integrity  of  the 
Germanic  territory.  The  assent  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  to  this  schenle 
was  made  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  Aus- 
tria's accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of 
1813,  and  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  provided  that  '  Les  Etats  de  I'Alle- 
magne  seront  independans,  et  uuis  par  un 


*  Twiss  '  On  the  Law  of  Nations,'  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
The  learned  author's  observations  on  this  subject 
are  the  more  important,  as  he  is  known  to  have 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
upon  it. 


lien  federatif.'  The  German  Federal  Act 
was  thus  a  part  of  the  public  conventional 
law  of  Europe,  and  in  fact  the  Schluss-Acf, 
as  it  was  termed,  was  textually  inserted  in 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
When  therefore  the  Prussian  envoy  declared 
at  Frankfort  on  the  14th  of  June,  1866,  'in 
the  name  and  by  the  orders  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  that  Prussia  henceforth 
regards  the  hitherto  existing  Federal  com- 
pact as  dissolved  and  no  longer  obligatory,' 
he  repudiated  a  treaty  binding  not  only  as 
between  Prussia  and  her  confederates,  but 
between  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Sir  Alexander  Malet,  who  was  the  British 
Minister  on  the  spot  at  Franlcfort,  has  re- 
corded with  the  utmost  fidelity  all  the  inci- 
dents of  this  important  rupture ;  and  to 
understand  fully  the  effects  of  it  on  the 
general  relations  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  in  detail  the  tortuous  but  steady  drift 
of  the  policy  of  Prussia  both  in  the  Danish 
question  and  in  the  Diet.  We  refer  ouv 
readers  for  these  details  to  Sir  Alexander's 
most  interesting  volume,  for  by  these  acts 
the  constitution  of  Germany  was  abruptly 
and  totally  changed. 

Nor  is  the  change  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Europe.  The  Confederation  of  1815  was 
essentially  a  defensive  league.  It  is  true 
that  it  could  not  have  undertaken  or  carried 
on  an  oft'eusive  war.  But  we  are  entitled  to 
assert  that  as  a  defensive  league  it  fully 
answered  its  purpose  and  attained  its  end, 
since  no  foreign  State  ever  ventured  to  attack 
it.  The  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, with  their  minor  confederates,  constituted 
a  power  which  eff"ectually  held  France  in 
check  for  fifty  years.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  was  known  to  have  said  that  he 
could  never  attack  them  collectively.  He 
defeated  Austria  singly ;  he  thought  himself 
(though  most  erroneously)  in  a  condition  to 
make  war  against  Prussia.  But  as  long  as 
the  Bund  was  in  existence,  backed  by  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  who  had  co-operated 
in  the  creation  of  it  and  were  deeply  inte- 
rested in  its  security,  for  defensive  purposes 
the  security  of  Germany  was  unassailable. 

On  this  point  we  must  invoke  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  A.  Malet,  which  is  conclusive. 

'  It  should  and  will  be  noted  by  the  historian 
that  these  institutions  were  framed  with  a  view 
to  two  objects — the  maintenance  of  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  Germany,  and  the  holding 
France  in  check ;  and  that,  with  the  brief  ex- 
ception of  the  troubles  of  1848-49,  both  objects 
were  secured  for  half  a  century.  During  that 
period  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  made  attacks 
on  their  confederates ;  above  all,  France  made 
no  encroachments,  nor  was  any  umbrage  given 
to  her,  at  periods  when  that  country  was  most 
ready  to  take  umbrage.     The  Germanic  Confc- 
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deration  was  respected  alike  by  Louis  XVIII., 
by  Charles  X.,  by  the  short-lived  Republic,  and 
by  Louis  Philippe.  Even  after  Solferino  the 
resumption  of  the  Rhine  frontier  may  have 
been  talked  of,  but  was  never  seriously  con- 
templated. An  area  of  11,000  geographical 
miles  and  a  population  of  forty-five  millions  on 
her  immediate  confines  remained  in  the  pursuit 
of  peaceful  industrial  progress ;  and  France 
had  good  reason  to  know  that  any  aggressive 
move  in  that  direction  stirred  the  great  soul  of 
Germany  like  one  man.  That  this  result  was 
obtained  while  the  Diet  still  subsisted  cannot 
be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  impartially  rccoi'ds 
the  events  of  the  time.'     {Malet^  p.  380.) 

In  fact,  this  was  the  reason  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  both 
to  Lord  Russell  and  to  Lord  Clarendon,  as 
the  chief  ground  of  his  refusal  to  co-operate, 
with  Great  Britain  in  resisting  the  German 
invasion  of  Denmark.  The  following  ex- 
pressions occurred  in  a  despatch  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  of  the  26tli  of  January, 
1864:— 

'  It  may  be  comparatively  easy  for  England 
to  carry  on  a  war  which  can  never  go  beyond 
maritime  operations  of  blockade  and  capture  of 
ships.  Schleswig  and  England  are  far  apart 
from  each  other.  But  the  soil  of  Germany 
touches  the  soil  of  France,  and  a  war  between 
France  and  Germany  would  be  one  of  the  most 
burthensome  and  one  of  the  most  hazardous  in 
which  the  French  Empire  could  engage.  Be- 
sides these  considerations,  the  Emperor  cannot 
fail  to  recollect  that  he  has  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  mistrust  and  suspicion  in  Europe  on 
account  of  his  supposed  projects  of  aggrandise- 
ment on  the  Rhine.  A  war  commenced  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  could  not  fail  to  give 
strength  to  these  unfounded  and  unwarrantable 
imputations.  For  these  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  will  not  take  at  present  any 
engagement  on  the  subject  of  Denmark.  If, 
hereafter,  the  balance  of  power  should  be  se- 
riously threatened,  the  Emperor  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  new  measures  in  the  interest  of 
France  and  of  Europe.'  {Despatch  quoted  hy 
Sir  A.  Malet,  p.  428.) 

The  destruction  of  the  Bund  has  already 
led  to  two  wars,  and  it  has  shown  to  the 
world  by  forcible  examples,  that  instead  of  a 
great  defensive  Power,  formed  of  united 
States  and  interests,  there  exists  in  the  centre 
of  Europe  a  monarchy  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  war  of  invasion  on  the  largest  scale  and 
of  rendering  itself  formidable  to  all  its 
neighbours.  Such  a  monarchy  ha\ang  for 
its  head  a  sovereign  addicted  to  war  and  a 
minister  versed  in  the  arts  of  aggression  and 
aggrandisement  would  be  a  "curse  to  the 
world.  Such  princes  have  before  now  not 
been  wanting  to  tlie  House  of  Hohenzollern. 
Such  ministers  have  been  found  even  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin.  Nor  are  examples  want- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  a  countiy  may 
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be  engaged  in  war  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

'Throughout  Germany,'  says  again  Sir  A. 
Malet,  in  speaking  of  the  outset  of  the  war 
of  18G6,  'and  largely  in  Prussia  itself,  the 
strongest  possible  repugnance  and  horror  of  the 
coming  crisis  was  entertained.  But  amongst 
the  Prussian  troops  the  force  of  discipline, 
stronger  than  any  individual  shade  of  opinion, 
impelled  the  soldier  unhesitatingly  against 
those  who  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  enemies 
to  his  country.  Once  engaged  in  actual  con- 
test, all  reflection  was  soon  drowned  in  the  din 
of  battle,  while  under  able  leadership,  and  sti- 
mulated by  almost  unvarying  success,  the 
Prussian  army,  each  unit  of  whose  mass  was  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  states 
in  Europe,  soon  gave  another  proof  of  the 
force  of  military  discipline  and  habits,  and, 
wielded  with  consummate  ability,  effected  all 
that  its  most  sanguine  projectors  and  artificers 
could  have  expected  from  a  sentient  but  obe- 
dient machine.'     (Malet,  p.  19G.) 

The  Germans,  jubilant  with  victoiy,  and 
sufi'ering  at  the  same  time  from  the  cost  of 
victory,  whicli  must  be  paid  in  the  life-blood 
of  a  nation,  are  probably  sincere  at  this  mo- 
ment in  their  desire  for  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of.  peace.  But  Europe  can 
place  but  little  reliance  on  these  transient 
impressions.  The  military  caste  in  Prussia 
is  strong,  and  war  alone  enables  it  to  feel 
and  put  forth  its  strength.  Indigent  nobles, 
who  have  no  other  profession,  and  no  other 
utility  than  to  fight  and  feed  the  crows  on 
battle-fields,  are  a  dangerous  element  in 
society,  especially  when  they  are  surrounded 
by  richer  and  fairer  countries  than  their  own 
swamps  and  sands  and  pine-forests.  The  old 
barbarian  impulse  of  the  men  of  the  north  to 
break  out  upon  the  lands  of  the  south  revives. 
In  the  recent  campaign  in  France  all  respect 
for  private  property  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
Pillage  and  rapine  of  private  dwellings  be- 
came the  general  practice  of  men  and  offi- 
cers. To  the  other  attractions  of  war  to  a 
fierce  people  was  added  the  acquisition  and 
appropriation  of  wealth  by  a  needy  people. 
The  State  practised  the  same  policy  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  enormous  exaction  levied 
on  France  will  leave  no  small  residue  in  the 
military  chest  of  Berlin  or  Potsdam  after  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  claims  of  the  allies 
have  been  discharged.  Of  this  sum,  judging 
by  precedent,  no  account  will  be  rendered  to 
the  nation,  but  enough  of  it  will  remain  to 
render  the  Crown  on  an  emergency  indepen- 
dent of  the  control  exercised  by  Parliament 
over  the  public  revenues,  and  able  to  meet  at 
pleasure  the  demands  at  the  outset  of  an- 
other war.  It  is  a  calamity  to  France  to 
have  to  pay  so  vast  a  sum,  which  must  in  the 
end  be  wrung  from  the  indnstiy  of  her  popu- 
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Istion,  and  imposes  a  cruel  burden  of  perma- 
nent debt  on  future  generations.  But  it  may 
j-et  prove  a  greater  calamity  to  Germany  to 
receive  so  vast  a  sum,  not  earned  or  created 
by  industry,  but  won  by  the  sword,  for  it 
piits  a  profit  on  war,  and  renders  the  govern- 
ment disposing  of  such  prodigious  spoil  in 
great  measure  independent  of  the  people.  In 
all  former  treaties  of  peace,  acquisitions  of 
territory  and  levies  of  money  have  invariably 
been  regarded  as  a  set-off  or  equivalent  of 
each  other.  Prussia  in  this  peace  has  ex- 
acted both.  The  revenue  she  will  draw  from 
tlie  rich  pro'S'ince  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine will  probably  reach  three  millions 
sterling,  so  that  the  money  value  of  those 
territories  might  be  capitalised  at  a  hundred 
millions.  In  addition  to  this  she  takes  up- 
v/ards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
sterling  net,  so  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
smns  and  lands  acquired  will  exceed  ten  mil- 
lions sterling.  Acquisitions  on  such  a  scale 
are  no  small  inducement  to  undertake  other 
wars,  and  at  any  rate  they  supply  the  means 
cf  engaging  in  them. 

This  fact  alone  has  greatly  increased  the 
relative  power  of  Prussia,  more  especially 
vath  reference  to  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
they  will  probably  one  day  feel  the  eff'ects  of 
it.  Germany  has  shown  conclusively  that 
she  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  military 
forces  of  any  other  single  Power.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  that  she  will  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  all  the  Powers 
combined,  or  rather  their  combination,  which 
has  at  present  no  existence,  will  result  from 
a  sense  of  common  danger.  She  leaves  be- 
hind her  in  France  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  a 
thirst  for  revenge.  Russia  is,  with  some 
unknown  motive,  arming  on  an  enormous 
scale.  Austria,  though  eagerly  desirous  of 
peace  at  any  price,  is  conscious  that  her 
existence  may  be  at  stake.  England  sur- 
veys the  state  of  Europe  with  uncertainty 
and  distrust.  Peace  may  be  preserved. 
God  grant  it  may !  For  we  have  seen 
enough  of  ruin  and  bloodshed.  But  that 
which  makes  peace  effective  and  secure — 
mutual  confidence,  common  obligations,  re- 
spect for  treaties,  an  open  policy — is  entirely 
wanting.  Without  these  conditions  peace 
itself  is  but  partially  restored.  Armaments 
and  military  preparations  will  continue  on  an 
enormous  scale.  The  burdens  imposed  by 
them  will  be  unspeakable.  We  are  at  a 
loss  whom  we  can  trust  and  with  whom 
we  can  act,  because,  in  one  word,  the 
system  of  European  policy  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  as  yet  we  see  no  approach 
to  the  reconstniction  of  it.  Tliere  are 
persons,  we  know,  who  think  that  words 
such  as  these — the   system  of  Europe,  the 


balance  of  power — are  idle  expressions ;  and 
who  would  be  content,  we  suppose,  to  see 
the  nations  of  the  earth  separated  from  each 
other  like  barbarous  tribes,  tnisting  to  no- 
thing but  their  own  powers  of  defence.  If 
that  be  so,  we  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
civilisation  itself  is  moving  backwards. 
Without  mutual  confidence, -regulated  and 
protected  by  public  law,  there  is  no  security 
and  no  peace ;  and  the  most  painful  and 
alarming  symptom  of  the  present  state  of  the 
world  appears  to  us  to  be  that  force  rather 
than  law  at  this  moment  governs  the  most 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  that  all  alliances 
are  shaken,  and  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
common  standards  or  principles  of  political 
action  recognised  by  governments.  If  such 
a  state  of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would 
lead  us  back  to  never-ending  wars  and  bar- 
barism. Yet  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  which  Count  Bismarck 
is  the  chief  author. 

It  is  related  that  M.  Tliiers  in  his  peregri- 
nation round  Europe  in  the  course  of  last 
autumn,  to  make  an  appeal  which  was  an- 
swered like  that  of  Gay's  '  Hare  with  many 
Friends,'  found  himself  at  table  at  Vienna 
with  an  eminent  Pnissian  historian,  we  be- 
lieve. Professor  Ranke  himself.  After  en- 
larging on  the  effects  of  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan  and  the  fault  of  the  sovereign  who  was 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  war,  the  lively 
French  Minister  remonstrated  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  pursuing  hostilities  to  their  fur- 
thest limit  against  an  unoffending  people, 
and  ended  with  the  question  '■A  qui  faitcs- 
vous  done  la  guerre  .^ '  '  A  Louis  XIY.,' 
was  the  grim  answer  of  the  Northern  sage. 
That  answer  strikes  us  as  the  most  just  and 
profound  observation  which  has  been  made 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  crisis ;  and  if 
Professor  Ranke  really  said  it,  he  deserves 
more  credit  for  such  a  speech  than  for  any 
page  of  his  '  Nine  Books  of  Prussian  His- 
tory,' uninspired  by  the  Muses. 

To  make  this  declaration  perfectly  accu- 
rate, however,  it  should  have  gone  one  step 
further.  Prussia  has  been  making  war  with 
success  not  only  against  Louis  XIV.,  since 
she  has  been  able  in  one  campaign  to  Avring 
from  France  many  of  the  concessions  that 
monarch  succeeded  in  engrafting  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  by  an  abuse  of  his  in- 
fluence and  his  arms  ;  but  she  has  in  reality 
overthrown  and  reversed  the  principles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  itself,  so  far  as 
they  might  still  be  traced  in  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  of  which  they  were  the  founda- 
tion. It  is  with  no  idle  or  pedantic  motive, 
but  really  to  explain  our  view  of  the  present 
state  of  Germany,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
go  back  to  this  remote  period. 
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The  great  international  compact  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Monster  or  Westphalia,  con- 
cluded in  1648,  derives  its  chief  importance 
and  authority  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  time  in  modern  history  that  all  the 
States  of  Europe  had  concurred  in  one  gene- 
ral engagement,  and  that,  as  it  was  based  on 
mutual  concessions  and  guarantees,  all  had 
n  common  interest  in  maintaining  it.  It  was 
the  first  solemn  recognition  of  tlie  principle 
that  all  nations  have  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties;  that  peace  can  only.be  secured  by  a 
comprehensive  system  of  mutual  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  a  Power  which  attacks  that 
system  in  any  part,  impairs  the  stability  of 
the  whole  edifice.  In  this  respect,  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  can 
alone  be  compared  to  it.  The  same  spirit 
pervaded  both,  Europe  had  in  both  instances 
l)een  torn  by  long  and  sanguinary  wars. 
At  both  these  epochs,  it  was  felt  by  all 
nations  that  peace  and  security  were  only  to 
be  secured  by  associating  all  the  Powers  in 
the  common  work.  More  especially  did  this 
consideration  apply  in  both  instances  to  Ger- 
many. Germany  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  Germany  had  suffered 
most  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Her  central  position,  her  open  frontiers,  and 
her  divided  governments  and  creeds,  render- 
ed the  settlement  of  Germany  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  settlement  of  Europe,  and  of 
extreme  importance  to  her  neighbours.  In 
1640  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  through  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  by 
•  lirect  negotiation  within  the  Empire.  The 
attempt  failed.  The  aid  of  foreign  nations 
was  invoked,  and  it  was  incontestably  by  the 
good  oflices  of  France  and  Sweden  that 
peace  was  at  length  re-established  on  equita- 
ble terms.  The  grand  object  of  the  whole 
negotiation  was  to  defend  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  of  Europe  against  the  aggi*es- 
sions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  then  in  the 
jiossession  of  the  Imperial  Power,  and  aim- 
ing at  an  Imperial  and  absolute  supremacy. 
The  first  condition  was  a  general  amnesty, 
which  the  mediating  Powers  exacted  in 
favour  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  throughout  Germany.  The  second 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  in- 
dependence of  the  territorial  princes,  cities, 
and  corporations,  in  all  their  ancient  extent. 
The  third  was  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration,  and  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  hostile  creeds  which  had 
been  seeking  to  extirpate  one  another.  These 
conditions  were  imposed  by  the  mediating 
Powers,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Imperialists. 

It  was  in  satisfaction  (that  was  the  phrase) 
of  the  services  rendered  bv  France  in  this  ne- 


gotiation to  the  settlement  of  Gei-many  and 
Europe,  and  in  compensation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  that  she  obtained  from  Ger- 
many the  full  recognition  of  her  sovereignty 
over  the  Three  Bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Henry 
II.  in  a  more  restricted  form  by  some  of  the 
German  princes  in  the  preceding  century; 
and  also  the  cession  of  Alsace,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  province  had  been  held  by 
the  Austrian  princes  to  whom  it  then  belong- 
ed, with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Bale,  and  of  the 
ten  imperial  towns  belonging  to  the  prefec- 
torate  of  Haguenau.  The  landgraviates  of 
Alsace  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  same  then  reigning  in 
the  Tyrol ;  but  their  tenure  was  limited  by 
the  double  obligations  of  the  feudal  system 
to  those  xmder  whom  they  held,  and  to  those 
who  held  under  them.  The  Austrian  Prin- 
ces eventually  received  from  France  an  in- 
demnity of  three  million  livres  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  provinces,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
limited  one,  and  not  a  sovereign  right  at  all. 
A  vast  amount  of  controversy  has  sprung  out 
of  these  reservations  and  is  not  even  abandon- 
ed by  the  Germans  to  this  day,  for  Professor 
von  Sybel  of  Bonn  contends  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Droits  de  I'AUemagne  sur 
I'Alsace  et  la  Lorraine,'  that  the  Austrian 
princes  could  only  cede  the  limited  superi- 
ority they  themselves  enjoyed,  and  that 
everything  else  was  obtained  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  annexed  to  France  by  subsequent  fraud 
or  force.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  our 
readers  into  the  depths  of  this  dispute.  But 
we  are  surprised  a  man  of  Professor  von 
Sybel's  high  character  for  learning  and  can- 
dour should  have  abstained  in  his  pamphlet 
from  noticing  the  fact  that  on  the  24th  Oc- 
tober, 1648,  an  Act  of  cession  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Alsace,  Bri- 
sach,  and  Pignerol,  was  duly  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  by 
which  every  sort  of  authority  and  dominion 
was  fully  relinquished  and  transferred  with- 
out the  least  reservation  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  and  their  inhabitants  released  from 
all  allegiance  whatsoever  to  the  Holy.  Roman 
Empire.  The  document  itself  is  published 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Koch  and 
Schoell's  '  History  of  Treaties  of  Peace.' 
And  it-  appears  to  us  to  be  absohitely  con- 
clusive as  to  all  that  was  comprehended  with- 
in it.  Strasburg,  the  city  or  commonwealth, 
and  the  bishopric  were  not  comprehended 
within  it,  and  the  scandalous  fraud  by  which 
possession  was  taken  of  that  free  city  in  the 
year  1618,  by  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIV., 
is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  policy  of 
that  unscrupulous  king — a  stain,  indeed,  as 
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dark  as  the  destruction  of  the  Free  City  and 
Republic  of  Cracow  in  1846,  to  which,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  Court  of  Prussia  was 
not  a  stranger.     Many  German  princes  and 
nobles  retained  feudal  rights  in  Alsace  down 
to  the  French   Revolution  :  they  were  con- 
fiscated and  abolished  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, because  similar  rights  were  abrogated 
throughout  France.     The  abolition  of  these 
rights  was  an  immense  boon  to  the  people, 
and  contributed  to  strengthen  among  them 
that  ardent  attachment  to  France  and  the 
Revolution  they  have  ever  since  displayed. 
In  1792  a  demand  made  by  the  Germans  for 
the  restoration  of  their  privileges  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  peace,  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace 
of  Luneville  in  1801  that  the  question  was 
settled.     But  we  cannot  agree  with  Profes- 
sor  von    Sybel   that    any   species    of    Ger- 
man  right  of   sovereignty  lay  all  this   time 
dormant  in  those  provinces.     Even  if  it  did, 
the  final   declaration  of  1814,  that  France 
should  resume  the  frontiers  of  1790,  which 
was  insisted  upon  by  England  and  Russia, 
preempted  and  barred  the  revival  of  the  Ger- 
man claim.     The  best  argument  of  Prussia, 
and  probably  the  only  one  Avhich  M.  Bis- 
marck would  condescend  to  use,  is  that  she 
has  conquered  these  provinces  by  the  sword 
and  means  to  keep  them,  alike  regardless  of 
ancient  rights,  of  former  treaties,  and  of  the 
will  of  the  people.     Just  so,  it  was  argued  by 
all  the  public  writers  in  Germany  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Duchies,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Duke   of  Augustenberg  were  irrefragable  ; 
but   after   the  war,  the    Crown  lawyers  of 
Berlin  discovered  that  the  Duke  had  never 
had  any  rights  at  all,  and  that  as  the  sover- 
eignty resided  solely  in  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, it  had  been  transferred  absolutely  to 
Prussia  by  "sheer  conquest.     To  this  argu- 
ment there  is,  of  course,  no  reply;  except 
that  force  confers  no  rights  at  all,  and  that 
whenever  France  is  strong  enough  to  recon- 
quer Alsace  she  will  do  so :  that  the  posses- 
sion of  these  spoils  is  not,  and  will  not  be  re- 
cognised by  any  general   treaty;  and  that 
they  can  only  be  held  by  the  severest  means 
of  internal  oppression  and  external  vigilance. 
But  now  observe  with  what  skilful  pre- 
cision Prussia  has  succeeded  in  reversing  the 
stipulations   of   the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Having  placed  herself  in  the  Imperial  position, 
of  which  Austria  had  been  divested,  and  hav- 
ing in  1866  destroyed  all  the  old  obligations 
of  the  Bund  towards  her  Confederates,  devour- 
ing several  of  them  and  crushing  the  rest,  she 
now  proceeds  to  give  the  stronsrest  expres- 
sion to  the  power  and  authority  of  a  supreme 
unitary  government.      She  has   in  fact  ac- 
complished, to  all  outward  appearance,  all  the 
objects  which  the  territorial  princes  and  Free 


Cities  of  Germany,  with  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg at  the  head  of  them,  resisted  for  so 
many  centuries  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
toleration,  and  independence.  She  has  re- 
duced to  dust  and  ashes  all  those  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  past  by  which  these  rights 
were  protected,  and  she  stands  at  this  mo- 
ment supreme  in  Germany  and  in  Europe, 
undeniably  great  by  a  military  superiority, 
but  absolutely  unrestrained  by  any  positive 
obligations  to  any  Power  at  home  or  abroad 
except  by  the  voluntary  engagements  she 
has  recently  entered  into  yA\h  the  minor 
German  States.  No  wonder  she  hastened  to 
snatch  from  France  lands  which  were  ceded 
to  that  kingdom  in  consideration  of  services 
rendered  in  checking  the  ambition  and  abso- 
lutism of  the  Empire  ;  but  as  those  lands  were 
avowedly  once  Austrian  possessions,  connect- 
ed with  the  Empire  only  by  the  light  tie  of 
feudal  dependence,  Austria  Avould  have  a 
fairer  claim  than  Prussia  to  recover  them. 
Prussia,  however,  evidently  conceives  herself 
to  have  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and 
rights  of  the  old  Empire,  with  none  of  its 
limitations.  There  can  be  no  wilder  fiction 
in  politics  than  the  substitution  imder  the 
same  name,  of  such  an  Empire  and  such  a 
dominion  as  Prussia  has  become  for  the  an- 
cient Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Frederics, 
the  Charles,  and  the  Leopolds. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans desire.  They  are  the  only  competent 
judges  of  their  own  aftairs.  They  desire 
strength  ;  they  desire  unity  ;  they  abhor  the 
slightest  foreign  influence  at  their  courts,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  Petersburg  or  from  Paris ; 
and  it  is  added  that  such  is  the  vigour,  intelli- 
gence, and  political  sagacity  of  that  nation, 
that  we  shall  soon  see  them  impose  on  this 
Imperial  power  the  eff'ectual  restraint  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  Parliamentary  control. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  too  desire.  We 
have  no  fear  at  all  of  the  power  of  Gei'niany, 
if  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  henceforth  be 
exercised  under  the  strict  control  of  a  free 
popular  government ;  but  we  have  the  greatest 
mistrust  of  it  as  long  as  it  is  mainly  directed 
by  a  warlike  sovereign,  a  military  aristocracy, 
and  an  unprincipled  minister.  To  ascertain 
what  the  German  nation  desires,  and  what  it 
is  likely  to  obtahi,  has,  of  late,  become  the 
more  difiicult,  as  thi-oughout  the  late  war, 
the  Government  of  Berlin  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  muzzle  the  country — military  law- 
has  been  in  force,  not  only  in  the  country 
they  have  invaded,  but  in  their  own  homes, 
and  even  in  the  capital  of  Prussia — and 
anything  approaching  to  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  has  been  repressed  with  such  exem- 
plary severity,  that  the  victorious  nation  has 
been  allowed  no  voice  at  all,  except  to  cele- 
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brate  its  own  successes.  That  period  is  now 
happily  at  an  end.  The  Kinjr  of  Prussia  has 
returned  to  his  dominions  with  a  new  title, 
and  before  these  pages  see  the  light,  active 
measures  will  hare  been  taken  to  form  and 
declare  the  future  character  of  the  Imperial 
(xovernment.  We  have  thus  far  endeavoured 
to  show  our  readers  what  that  Government 
is  not  and  cannot  be  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
far  deeper  interest  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  what  its  future  constitution  and 
powers  are  really  likely  to  become ;  and  to 
this  object  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  apply 
ourselves. 

The  Sessional  Papers  of  the  German  Bund, 
now  to  be  termed  we  presume  the  Empire, 
which  are  before  us,  contain  the  most  au- 
thentic account  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  that  body. 
They  comprise  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  North  German  League,  and  the  trea- 
ties negotiated  and  signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  24th  and  28th  of  November  last  between 
Prussia,  as  head  of  the  existing  League,  and 
the  States  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Hesse  on  the  Rhine  respectively,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  became  members  of  the 
League,  and  some  alterations  were  introduced 
in  the  organic  law  of  that  body.  We  shall 
briefly  recapitulate  the  provisions  of  these 
instruments,  which  have  not,  we  think,  been 
published  in  this  country. 

The  territory  of  the  Bund  or  Empire  con- 
sists of  the  following  States,  and  the  num- 
bers annexed  to  them  denote  the  number  of 
their  votes  in  the  Federal  or  Imperial  Coun- 
cil. Prussia  with  Lauenburg,  and  including 
Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Holstein,  Nassau 
and  Frankfort,  1 7  votes  ;  *  Bavaria,  6  ; 
Saxony,  4 ;  Wirtemberg,  4 ;  Baden,  3 ;  Hesse, 
2  ;  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  2  ;  Brunswick, 
2  ;  Saxe  Weimar,  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  Ol- 
denburg, Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg  Sondershausen, 
Waldech,  Reuss  of  the  elder  line,  Reuss  of 
the  younger  line,  Schaumburg  Lippe,  Lippe, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  1  each ;  in 
all  58  votes.  Each  State  may  name  as 
many  plenipotentiaries  as  it  has  votes.  This 
Federal  Council,  of  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  or  Emperor  is  the  permanent  head, 
determines  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Diet ;  and  decrees,  when  necessary,  the 
execution  of  Federal  laws  ;  and  provides  for 
any  xmforeseen  emergencies.  Its  decisions 
are  given  by  the  majority  of  votes.  The 
(.'ouncil  is  subdivided  into  seven  committees 


*  In  the  Bund  of  1815  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
each  single  votes  in  the  ordinary  Diet,  and  four 
votes  each  out  of  seventy  in  the  pleimm. 


for  War,  Marine,  Taxes  and  Duties,  Trade, 
Railroads  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs,  Justice, 
and  Public  Accounts.  The  headship  of  the 
Bund  or  Empire  being  attached  to  the 
Crown  of  Prussia,  that  Power  can  declare 
war  and  make  peace,  and  conduct  diplomatic 
relations  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body.  It 
also  names  to  all  appointments  and  offices 
under  the  Bund.  In  the  event  of  any  omis- 
sion to  fulfil  the  Federal  obligations  of  any 
State,  an  '  execution,'  as  it  is  termed,  may 
be  decreed  by  the  Federal  Council  and  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  Head.  Without 
entering  into  more  minute  administrative 
detail,  it  must  be  added  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  Bund  is  liable  to  bear 
arms  and  can  name  no  substitutes.  This 
liability  lasts  for  seven  years  in  the  life  of 
every  man  (from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-eight), of  which  three  are  to  be  spent  in 
the  ranks  of  the  standing  army,  and  four  in 
the  reserve,  with  a  further  liability  to  serve 
for  five  years  in  the  Laudwehr.  The  active 
army  on  its  peace  establishment,  however, 
consists  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  Throughout  the  whole  Empire, 
the  Prussian  military  system  is  established, 
under  Prussian  command.  Each  State  be- 
longing to  the  Bund  is  to  contribute  to  the 
military  expenses  at  the  rate  of  225  dollars 
per  man. 

Next  to  these  monarchical  and  military 
institutions,  which  breathe  a  very  absolute 
spirit,  comes  the  Reichstag  or  Diet — a  body 
of  a  very  opposite  character,  for  it  consists 
of  a  popular  assembly  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  and  ballot  every  three  years.  This 
body  has  legislative  powers  over  the  whole 
Bund,  but  its  functions  and  rights  are  loose- 
ly defined,  and  we  cannot  determine  with 
precision  what  control  it  will  exercise  over 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Empire. 

We  remarked  in  an  article  entitled  '  New- 
Germany,'  which  appeared  in  this  Review  m 
July  1868,  that  the  North  German  Constitu- 
tion was  a  mere  pretended  Confederation, 
as  there  was  no  equality  or  counterpoise  of 
power  between  its  members.  It  clearly  gave 
Prussia  absolute  power  over  her  confederates, 
whilst  it  gave  the  lesser  confederates  no 
powers  at  all  over  Prussia.  And  we  ob- 
served that  such  a  Constitution  was  mani- 
festly only  a  form  of  transition  into  that  of 
a  more  homogeneous  commonwealth.  It 
appeared  at  that  time  that  this  consideration 
might  long  retard  the  anticipated  fusion  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  war,  however,  has  abruptly  settled  that 
question,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
secret  policy  or  desires  of  the  respective 
parties,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Hesse  have  now  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
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rest  of  Germany.  We  rejoice  at  this  result, 
for  not  only  does  it  bring  Germany  consi- 
derably nearer  to  the  unity  she  desires,  but  it 
supplies  the  elements  of  a  much  more  consi- 
derable opposition  and  counterpoise  to  the 
preponderating  power  of  Prussia  in  the  Fede- 
ral Assemblies. 

Pi-ussia  has  thus  far  carried  everything 
before  her,  and  had  her  own  way  in  every- 
thing since  the  rupture  of  1866.  The  only 
effectual  check  upon  her  autocracy  is  that 
which  may  be  applied  by  the  representatives 
of  the  German  nation  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment or  Diet.  Everything  depends  on  the 
constitutional  attitude  they  may  assume, 
and  on  their  firmness  in  maintaining  it. 
The  Prussian  Government  has  hitherto 
treated  Parliamentary  assemblies  with  su- 
preme contempt,  and  used  them  only  as  a 
blind,  to  mask  its  own  secret  policy,  which 
was  working  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Parliament  was  for  a  reduction  of  the  army ; 
the  King  increased  it ;  the  Parliament  was 
for  peace ;  the  King  has  carried  on  with 
success  two  colossar  wars :  the  Parliament 
stopped  the  supplies ;  but  the  King  levied 
the  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  taxes  already 
estabUshed  by  law  in  former  years  must  be 
paid.  Of  the  ingenious  mechanism  by  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  England 
and  America  do  really  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation,  and  thereby  control  the  whole 
policy  of  the  executive  government,  there  is 
at  present  hardly  a  trace  in  Germany.  The 
real  battle  between  prerogative  and  military 
power,  represented  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Empire  and  the  rights  of  a  free  people 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  national  strength, 
is  only  now  about  to  begin  ;  and  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  that  contest  whether 
the  German  Empire  of  the  future  becomes  a 
more  perfected  form  of  military  despotism, 
or  a  government  worthy  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened people.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  cordially  desire  the  latter  result ;  and 
there  are  some  reasons  for  hoping  that  it 
may  ultimately  be  attained.  The  military 
organisation  and  training  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation has  this  advantage,  along  with  many 
evils,  that  the  army  is  of  one  blood  with  the 
people,  and  the  people  are  almost  as  well 
prepared  to  fight  as  the  army.  Were  matters 
to  come  to  the  last  extremity,  it  is  difiicult 
to  say  how  long  the  sense  of  military  duty 
would  prevail  against  popular  sympathies ; 
and  at  any  rate  a  nation  of  men  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  electing  every  three 
years  a  body  of  representatives  by  universal 
sufirage,  cannot,  without  their  own  consent, 
be  converted  into  the  tools  of  despotism. 

This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
Empire  of  the  Past  and  the  Empire  of  the 


Future.  The  Germans  have  shown  a  power 
of  organising  immense  annies  unprecedented 
in  history,  and  even  more  remarkable  than 
their  gallantry  and  endurance  on  the  field 
of  battle.  They  have  now  before  them 
another  task  of  equal  difficulty,  but  demand- 
ing the  same  patriotic  qualities.  We  trust 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Eu- 
rope that  they  may  succeed  in  it,  and  that 
the  Empire  which  was  proclaimed  on  a 
foreign  soil  amidst  scenes  of  carnage  and 
rapine,  will  in  another  generation  take  rank 
among  the  free  and  peaceful  States  of  Eu- 
rope. And  here  we  must  in  justice  remark 
that  the  known  principles  and  character  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Heir  Apparent 
of  this  vast  Empire,  are  a  hopeful  symptom 
and  a  pledge  that  the  future  will  not  always 
be  as  the  past  has  been.  That  Prince  has 
shown  his  valour  and  military  skill,  accom- 
panied by  moderation,  in  two  great  wars.  He 
may  ere  long  enter  upon  a  nobler  task,  and 
establish  on  a  lasting  basis  the  liberties  of  the 
great  nation  over  which  he  is  not  unworthy 
to  reign. 

Put  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  federal  union 
and  liberty  of  Germany  will  ultimately  be 
secured,  not  by  Imperial,  but  by  Republican, 
institutions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  King 
William  himself  with  his  obsolete  ideas  of 
divine  right,  and  Count  Bismarck  with  his 
very  practical  notions  of  royal  or  imperial 
authority,  are  in  reality  preparing  the  way 
for  a  future  state  of  things  entirely  opposed 
to  their  own  system  of  Government.  They 
have  dethroned  sovereigns  of  houses  far 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Brandenburg — 
so  much  for  legitimacy ;  they  have  annexed 
and  absorbed  independent  kingdoms  and 
duchies — so  much  for  territorial  rights ; 
these  very  measures  have  been  accepted  and 
applauded  by  some  of  the  organs  of  the 
most  advanced  section  of  the  German  dem- 
ocratic party,  because  they  argue  that  these 
acts  of  violence  are  excellent  precedents  for 
their  own  revolutionary  policy.  But  in 
truth,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
offers  so  fair  a  field  for  Republican  institu- 
tions as  Germany.  The  divisions  of  the 
nation  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  interest 
or  ambition  of  the  ruKng  families  ;  a  Fed- 
eral Union  of  free  commonwealths  would 
unite,  without  confounding  them.  There 
are  now  some  millions  of  German  emigrants 
settled  in  the  United  States,  who  have  cor- 
dially and  successfully  adopted  the  republican 
institutions  of  that  country  ;  and  the  corres- 
pondence, public  press,  and  state  of  opinion 
of  the  American  Germans  reacts  powerfully 
on  the  mother-country.  The  general  diftu- 
sion  of  the  two  great  elements  of  freedom — 
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education  and  the  use  of  arms — throughout 
Germany  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  nation  will  be  content  to  accept  any 
'  restoration '  of  the  Germanic  Empire  in 
full  satisfaction  of  its  claims.  The  heroes 
of  the  present  hour  may  exult  in  new  titles, 
in  military  ascendency,  and  in  the  supre- 
macy they  have  acqiTiFed  over  the  country, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  But  the  future 
destinies  of  Germany  are  not  within  their 
control.  They  rest  with  the  People  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  we  believe,  from  the  progress 
already  made,  that  in  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, not  only  will  the  Empire  of  Germany 
not  be  restored,  but  its  monarchical  tradi- 
tions will  be  swept  away  ;  Fata  viam  inve- 
nient :  and  Gennany  one  day  be  both  united 
and  free. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Memoircs  de  Madame  de 
Mornay  ^  edition  revue  sur  les  manuscrits, 
publiee  avec  les  variantes  et  accompagnee 
de  lettres  in4dites  de  M.  et  Mine,  du  Ples- 
sis-Mornay  et  de  leurs  enfants.  Pour  la 
Societe  de  VHistoire  de  France.  Par 
Mme.  DE  AViTT,  nee  Guizot.  Deux 
tomes.     8vo.     Paris:  1869. 

2.  Les  dernieres  Heures  de  De  Mornay  du 
Plessis,  Gir/ord,  Rivet,  Du  Moulin,  Dre- 
lincourt  et  Fahri.  Par  Jean-Jacob 
Salchi.  Publiee  par  la  Societe  de  Livres 
religieux   de   Toulouse.     Valence:  1847. 

3.  Les  Fondateurs  de  V  Unite  Frangaise. 
Etudes  historiques.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
Louis  de  Carne.     Paris:  1868. 

While  the  events  of  the  late  war  still 
echo  in  our  ears,  we  know  not  whether  any 
apology  be  needed  for  reverting  to  a  page 
of  long  past  French  history.  Yet  the  book 
before  us  is  so  full  of  genuine  interest,  is  so  per- 
sonal, and  so  pathetic,  and  turns  so  much  on 
those  feelings  by  which,  as  a  French  poet 
has  assured  us,  the  ear  of  humanity  is  kept 
ever  young,  that  it  will  prove,  as  we  believe, 
its  own  apologist.  If  it  be  true  that  history 
repeats  itself,  then  assuredly  a  narrative  of 
domestic  trials,  of  political  emergencies,  and 
of  religious  animosities  can  never  be  out  of 
date,  since  men  and  women  still  bear  in 
their  hearts  passions  as  vindictive,  a  patrio- 
tism as  ardent,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  piety  as 
sincere  as  distinguished,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Philip  and  Charlotte  du  Plessis  de 
Mornay. 

Monsieur  du  Plessis,  best  known  to  fame 
as  having  been  the  confidential  secretary 
of  Henry  IV.,  married  Madame  de  Feu- 
queres,  nee  Arbaleste  de  la  Borde,  in  1575, 


when  he  was  twenty-three,  and  his  bride 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  while  yet,  to  use 
M.  Guizot's  stiiking  words,  they  were  of  the 
number  of  those  in  whom  the  sight  of  crimes 
and  the  prospect  of  danger  only  serves  to 
arouse  indignation,  and  a  more  obstinate 
persistence  in  virtue.  How  they  did  persist, 
and  what  of .  rewards  or  penalties  their  con- 
duct entailed  on  them,  this  history  of  their 
joint  lives  will  show,  Avhich  was  written  by 
the  wife  and  originally  intended  for  the  use 
of  their  son.  We  extract  from  the  author's 
preface — 

'  Now  that  I  behold,  you  ready  to  start  off" 
into  the  world,  to  see  it,  and  to  study  in  it  the 
manners  of  men  and  the  state  of  nations,  not 
being  able  to  follow  you  with  my  eyes,  I  will 
follow  you  however  with  the  same  care,  and 
pray  God  that  you  may  increase  in  the  fear 

and  love  of  God He  has  made  you  to 

be  born  of  a  father  of  whom  in  these  days  He 
has  made  use  (and  who  will  again  serve  to  His 
glory),  and  who  has  since  your  infancy  de- 
dicated you  to  His  service But  to  the 

intent  that  you  should  never  want  a  guide, 
here  is  one  under  warranty  of  my  own  hand 
to  go  with  you:  this  is  the  example  of  your 
father,  which  I  adjure  you  to  have  ever  before 
your  eyes,  to  the  which  end,  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  discourse  to  you  what  I  have  been  able 
to  know  of  his  life.  Albeit  that  our  companion- 
ship was  often  interrupted  by  the  troubles  of 
the  time,  you  have  enough  here  to  know  what 
graces  God  has  given  him,  as  well  as  the  zeai 
and  affection  with  which  he  has  ever  used 
them  ;  and  you  may  hope  for  the  like  help 
whenever  you  too  are  resolved  to  serve  Him 
with  all  your  heart.  I  am  sickening  and  fail- 
ing, so  much  so  that  I  am  led  to  think  that  my 
God  will  not  leave  me  long  in  this  world.  You 
will  keep  this  writing  in  memory  of  me. 
...  In  whatever  place  you  are  serve  God, 
and  follow  your  father.  I  shall  go  to  my 
burial  content,  at  whatever  hour  I  am  sum- 
moned, if  I  see  you  in  the  way  to  advance  His 

honour For  the  rest,  I  commend  your 

sisters  to  you  :  love  them,  and  let  them  see  by 
your  loving  them  that  you  would  perhaps  also 

have  loved   your   mother Written   at 

Saumur  this  25th  April,  1595.  Your  very 
fond  mother, 

'  Charlotte  Arbaleste.' 

The  truth  and  simplicity  of  these  memoirs 
make  them  valuable  materials  for  history,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  the  care  which  Ma- 
dame de  Witt,  on  behalf  of  the  Societe  de 
I'Histoire  de  France,  has  bestowed  upon  this 
new  edition.  Of  their  authenticity  there  has 
never  been  a  doubt,  two  manuscript  copies  of 
the  work  having  been  preserved,  one  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  another  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  rUniversito.  The  variations 
between  these  copies  are  neither  many  nor 
important,  but  such  as  they  are,  Madame  de 
Witt  has  compared  them,  and  given  both  the 
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readings  in  her  pages,  enriching  the  book  at 
the  same  tirae  with  a  collection  of  letters, 
and  with  a  few  pertinent  notes.  M.  Guizot's 
introduction  to  the  book  is  a  piece  of  finish- 
ed and  beautiful  writing.  The  idiom  is  deli- 
cate, the  style  all  that  we  could  expect  from 
the  historian  of  Civilisation,  and  the  temper 
of  it  is  worthy  of  Madame  du  Plessis'  own. 

It  is  surely  no  small  praise  to  give  to  an 
author  of  the  period  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  who  was  a  woman,  a  personal 
sufterer,  and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  reli- 
gious toleration  was  not  to  be  found  in  either 
theory  or  practice,  that  her  memoirs  are  de- 
void of  passion.  Nay,  more  than  that,  they 
frequently  record  the  good  offices  of  Catho- 
lics with  gratitude,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  simplicity  which  shows  that  the  writer  her- 
self would  have  been  quite  ready  to  render 
like  offices  in  her  turn.  Tranquil,  equable, 
and  pious,  her  mind,  as  it  has  imaged  itself 
in  these  pages,  affords  a  pleasant  relief  from 
too  many  of  the  heroines  of  that  day.  Though 
a  Avarm  politician,  Madame  du  Plessis  was 
not  an  intriguer  or  a  bigot ;  she  had  a  fine  in- 
tellect, but  she  lived  in  her  aff'ections  of  wife 
and  mother  ;  it  was  through  these  affections 
that  she  was  wounded,  until  after  the  dis- 
grace of  her  husband,  the  desertion  of  their 
royal  master,  and  the  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
she  went,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  to  her  burial,' 
more  full  of  sorrows  than  of  years. 

The  historical  narrative  in  these  memoirs 
first  becomes  important  in  1572,  at  the  date 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but 
their  domestic  interest  only  begins  in  1575, 
when  Philip  du  Plessis  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  young  widow,  Madame  de  Feu- 
queres.  Both  had  incurred  the  dangers  of 
Paris  during  that  terrible  crisis,  and  both 
were  not  only  Protestants  in  spirit,  but  Phi- 
lip had  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  leaders  of 
the  proscribed  party,  while  Madame  de  Feu- 
queres  was  the  widow  of  a  man  known  to  be 
'  well  aff'ectioned  towards  the  cause.'  The 
future  secretary  of  Henri  IV.  had  his  share 
of  dangers,  and  his  future  wife  ran,  if  possi- 
ble, greater  risks.  She  describes  them 
thus : — 

'  As  I  was  to  have  left  Paris  on  the  Monday 
after  St.  Bartholomew,  I  meant  on  Sunday  to 
have  gone  to  the  Louvre  to  take  leave  of  the 
Princesse  de  Conti,  Madame  de  Bouillon,  Ma- 
dame de  RotheUn,  and  Madame  de  Dampierre ; 
but  before  I  had  risen,  a  kitchen  maid  of  mine, 
who  was  of  the  religion,  came  flying  in  to  me  with 
great  fear,  telling  me  that  they  were  all  being  kill- 
ed. I  am  not  easily  astonished,  but  getting  up  and 
throwing  a  garment  over  me,  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  there  saw  in  the  great  Rue  St.  An- 
thoine,  where  I  lodged,  everything  in  commo- 
tion, and  several  corps  de  garde,  and  everyone 
with  a  white  cross  in  his  hat.      Then  I  saw  it 


was  serious,  and  fled  to  my  mother  where  my 
brothers  were,  to  know  what  had  happened. 
Them  I  found  much  hampered,  because  my 
brothers  were  all  professors  of  the  religion.  M. 
Pierre  Chevalier,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  piy  mater- 
nal uncle,  told  me  to  put  up  all  my  valuables, 
and  that  he  would  come  presently  to  fetch  me ; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  do  so,  he  found  M. 
Charles  Chevalier,  Seigneur  d'Esprunes,  his 
brother,  had  been  murdered,  in  the  Rue  Betisy, 
where  he  lodged  to  be  near  the  admiral.' 

Having  waited  for  him  half  an  hour,  and 
seeing  that  the  tumult  increased  in  the  street, 
the  young  widoAV  then  decided  to  send  her 
only  child,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  to  the 
house  of  M.  de  Perrenge,  maitre  des  requetes, 
a  faithful  relative  and  friend,  who  not 
only  protected  the  infant,  but  aftbrded  a  shel- 
ter to  the  mother.  There  she  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Coligny,  and  was  beginning  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  Huguenots  and  their 
cause,  when  a  domiciliary  visit  was  made  in 
M.  de  Perrenge's  house  by  the  servants  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  The  object  of  this  search 
was  herself.  Being  carefully  hidden,  she  es- 
caped with  her  life,  and  i-emained  in  safety 
till  the  Tuesday,  when  orders  were  given  for 
a  fresh  inspection  of  her  host's  house.  In  a 
hollow  space  under  the  roof  of  an  outhouse 
young  Madame  de  Feuqueres  passed  the  next 
hours,  hearing  in  the  streets  below  '  strange 
cries  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
being  massacred,  and,  not  having  my  child 
with  me,  I  fell  into  such  a  perplexity  of  spirit 
that  I  had  rather  have  thrown  myself  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  than  have  fallen  alive 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  populace,  or  have 
seen  my  child  massacred,  which  I  feared  more 
than  death.' 

It  next  became  necessary  to  disguise  this 
poor  lady,  and  to  send  her  to  some  other 
hiding-place.  She  took  refuge  with  a  black- 
smith who  had  married  a  waiting-maid  of  her 
mother's,  and  there  on  Tuesday  night  her 
mother  came  to  see  her,  '  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  more  shaken  than  I  was  myself.' 
On  that  mother's  house  a  guard  was  set,and 
it  was  no  place  for  Madame  de  Feuqueres, 
who  on  Wednesday  morning  left  the  black- 
smith's with  a  little  boy  for  her  guide,  and 
made  her  way  through  the  streets  to  the  clois- 
ters of  St.  Denis,  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Morin,  with  whom  she  stayed  till  midnight 
of  Thursday.  A  threatened  visitation  of  their 
quarters  forced  her  again  into  the  streets,  and 
thence  to  the  stores  of  a  corn-merchant, 
where  she  lay  for  five  days.  None  of  these 
vicissitudes  seem  to  have  shaken  the  courage 
of  the  lady,  but  there  was  a  ruder  trial  in 
store  for  her  faith.  Her  mother  sent  to  tell 
her  that  all  her  brothers  were  safe  because 
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tliey  had  attended  mass,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  child  her  mother  now  implored  Charlotte 
to  do  the  same.  Lacking  linen,  light,  and  al- 
most food,  the  fugitive  returned  for  answer 
that  to  the  mass  she  neither  could  nor  would 
go,  and  she  began  to  cast  in  her  mind  the 
plan  which  she  ultimately  carried  out,  for 
escaping  from  Paris  in  a  boat.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  massacre,  disguised, 
but  horribly  afraid  lest  a  chemise  trimmed 
round  the  throat  with  '  2)oint  couppe  '  should 
lead  to  her  recognition  as  a  Protestant  lady 
of  rank,  she  embarked  in  a  boat  bound  for 
Sens.  Professing  to  be  a  peasant  going  to 
the  vintage,  she  had  to  sleep  between  two  wo- 
men, one  of  whom  had  already  suggested 
that  she  might  be  '  a  Huguenot  whom  they 
ought  to  drown,'  and  her  companions  by  day 
were  monks  and  soldiers,  who  boastfully  re- 
counted to  her  the  massacres  of  the  last 
week.  She  had  however  one  ally  on  board, 
a  man  named  Minier,  deputed  by  her  friends 
of  the  Cloitre  St.  Denis  to  protect  and  assist 
her.  Acting  on  his  advice,  she  landed  at 
Yuri,  near  Corbeil,  walked  five  leagues  to  the 
chateau  of  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital,  and 
there  hid  in  the  cottage  of  his  vinedresser. 
Fifteen  weary  and  uneventful  days  she  pass- 
ed in  that  place,  uncertain  what  step  to  take 
next,  and  hearing  from  her  humble  enter- 
tainer sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  neighbour- 
ing lords,  all  Huguenots,  but  of  whom  the 
peasants  said,  'that  there  were  no  such  alms- 
givers  left.'  At  the  end  of  these  fifteen  days, 
borrowing  an  ass  from  the  vinedresser,  Ma- 
dame de  Feuqueres  crossed  the  river,  and  ar- 
rived at  Esprunes,  a  house  belonging  to  her 
grandfather.  There  first,  from  the  recep- 
tion of  the  servants,  the  vinedresser  became 
aware  of  the  rank  of  the  refugee  to  whom  he 
had  given  shelter,  and  he  broke  forth  in  ex- 
cuses for  not  having  given  the  damozselle  the 
best  bed  in  his  cottage.  He  apparently  let 
his  illustrious  visitor  have  the  donkey  for  her 
future  use,  for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  she 
made  another  march  with  the  same  animal  to 
her  brother's  house,  where  she  arrived  with 
only  fifteen  testons  in  her  pocket,  and  from 
whence,  having  changed  her  dress,  and  col- 
lected a  small  sum  of  money,  she  started  in 
a  cart  for  Sedan.  The  journey  was  a  long 
one,  and  her  brother  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  ;  but  apparently  to  her  it 
seemed  tame  after  so  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, for  the  biographer  contents  herself 
with  saying  that  she  entered  Sedan  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  that  she  found  many  friends 
there,  who  placed  their  means  at  her  dis- 
posal. 

It  was  at  Sedan  that  she  saw  and  married 
Phihp  du  Plessis-Mornay.     He  too  had  been 


among  the  tumult  and  the  bloodshed  of  that 
terrible  day  in  the  Paris  streets,  and  escap- 
ing thence  to  the  coast  had  taken  refuge  for 
some  months  in  England.  He  was  by  this 
time  twenty-three  years  of  age,  well-educat- 
ed, formed  by  travel,  and  the  author  of  some 
political  pamphlets.  '  I  took  pleasure,'  says 
the  young  widow,  when  recording  the  fre- 
quency of  his  visits  to  herself  through  one 
winter  at  Sedan,  '  I  took  pleasure  in  his  good 
and  polite  converse.'  With  a  gentle  deco- 
rum, not  devoid  either  of  humour  or  of  some 
self-satisfaction,  she  goes  on  to  say  that,  it 
having  been  her  intention  to  remain  a  widow, 
she  determined  to  fathom  his  intentions  and 
his  character.  Their  tastes  suited  admirably. 
Arithmetic,  painting,  and  other  studies,  she 
tells  us  (with  a  naivete  w^orthy  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson's  sweet  and  studious  youth)  that 
they  shared  in  common,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  liked  him  better  than  any  brother, 
but  had  no  thoughts  of  man-iage  !  M.  du 
Plessis  had,  however,  and  as  this  lady  was  em- 
phatically a  chateau  qui  park,  so  she  proved 
a  woman  to  be  won  as  well  as  wooed,  and 
just  as  she  bad  made  up  her  mind  to  a  jour- 
ney that  was  to  break  off  their  habits  of  in- 
timacy, he  told  her  boldly  of  his  wish  to  mar- 
ry her.  '  Ce  que  je  re9eus  h,  honneur,'  con- 
tinues the  biographer.  The  family  of  M.  du 
Plessis  joined  their  solicitations  to  his,  the 
family  of  the  lady  gave  their  consent,  and  by 
June,  1575,  she  was  convinced  '  that  God  had 
ordered  this  union  for  her  great  good.'  The 
nuptials  did  not  take  place  immediately,  and 
other  and  richer  brides,  as  she  mentions  with 
pardonable  pride,  were  offered  to  her  lover, 
but  he  remained  faithful  to  his  choice,  and 
at  her  request  wrote  during  these  months  his 
treatise  '  De  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort.'  A  curi- 
ous wedding  gift,  but  not  inappropriate  to  a 
woman  whose  first  husband  had  died  of  a 
wound,  and  who  had  barely  escaped  with 
her  own  life  in  the  massacre  of  her  coreli- 
gionists in  Paris. 

lliis  bride  and  bridegroom  may  have 
been  still  young  in  years,  but  they  had 
already  obtained  by  experience  a  curious  ac- 
quaintance both  with  life  and  death ;  and 
they  were  as  likely  as  any  couple  in  France 
not  to  regard  'life  as  a  toil  or  a  pleasure, 
but  as  a  serious  duty,  to  be  carried  through 
with  honour.'  To  understand  aright  the 
career  on  which  they  had  entered  by  this 
marriage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  politics  and  of  the 
Huguenot  cause  in  France.  It  had  just  un- 
dergone a  crucial  trial,  and  it  had  also 
entered  on  a  period  of  change  the  magni- 
tude of  which  it  was  left  to  the  next  two 
centuries   to    exhibit.       What   this   change 
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Avas  will  appear  if  we  compare  the  Protestant- 
ism of  1575  with  the  state  of  the  Reformed 
party  thirty  years  before. 

When  the  treaty  of  Crespy  had  put  an  end, 
in  1544,  to  the  fourth  war  of  Francis  I. 
Avith  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  new  pros- 
pect opened  for  France,  one  of  intellectual 
progress,  internal  measures,  and  doctrinal 
changes.  During  ten  years  the  tenets  of 
Calvin  had  been  increasing  in  popularity 
among  the  greatest  families  of  the  court  and 
country,  and  the  Vaudois  heresy  had  gained 
such  a  head  as  to  provoke  the  intervention 
of  the  State,  but  still  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  interesting  only  as  doctrines ;  the  move- 
ment was  intellectual  and  moral,  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  political  or  national  in  its 
spirit ;  social  reforms,  when  attempted,  were 
in  France  only  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
niorality,  and  the  new  studies  were  felt  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  and  of  its  upper  and 
middle  classes  when  they  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  mediaeval  ignorance.  In  France, 
then,  Protestantism  might  long  have  con- 
tinued to  wear  this  peaceable  aspect,  and  to 
have  led  only  to  the  formation  of  a  purer 
and  more  intellectual  type  of  national 
character,  had  not  the  numbers,  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  its  disciples,  attracted  to  them 
the  attention  of  both  the  parties  in  the  State. 
Catharine  de  Medicis  at  one  time  decidedly 
affected  the  Huguenots;  she  discovered,  or 
thought  that  she  discovered  in  them  an 
engine  of  power  and  of  political  support-, 
and  when  she  made  Anne  de  Bourbon 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
leased the  Prince  of  Conde  from  prison,  she 
seemed  at  once  to  favour  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism and  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  To  the  Guises  fell  the  charge  of  up- 
liolding  Catholicism,  and  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  make  the  feeble  princes  who,  from 
1559  to  1589,  filled  the  French  throne,  see 
in  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  a  source  of 
political  weakness,  a  danger  threatening  at 
once  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  crown. 

The  first  measures  taken  against  Protes- 
tants did  not  come  from  a  religious  so  much 
as  from  a  political  animus,  but  by  an  irony 
of  fate  not  unexampled  in  history,  these 
very  persecutions  drove  the  Huguenots  into 
exasperated  opposition,  and  gave  them  at 
the  same  time  a  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance. The  best,  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  bravest  men  in  the  France  of  that  day 
Avere  Protestants,  and  revolt  and  rebellion 
had  been  far  from  their  thoughts  till  perse- 
cution taught  them  fatal  lessons  at  once  of 
vengeance  and  of  their  power.  Calvinism, 
when   it  first  penetrated   France,  had  not 


that  democratic  character  which  it  assumed 
in  Scotland  and  in  Switzerland;  but  the 
Guises,  pointing  to  the  rebellious  and  stub- 
born insurgents  of  the  Low  Countries,  argued 
with  the  sovereign  that  all  Protestant  here- 
tics were  enemies  of  monarchy  as  well  as  of 
order.  Tlius  vexatious  decrees  came  to  be 
fulminated  at  the  Huguenots,  and  French 
Protestantism  acquired  the  formidable  pro- 
portions and  Avas  driven  into  the  fonnidablc 
political  attitude  which  it  afterAvards  as- 
sumed. It  formed  at  last  a  State  within  the 
State ;  it  came  to  have  its  courts  and  its 
camps,  and  three  civil  wars  had  already  been 
the  consequence,  first  of  the  fickle  advances, 
and  then  of  the  cruel  prosecutions,  of  an  in- 
triguing court. 

Of  these  Avars  the  last  had  been  but  in- 
dift'erently  patched  up  by  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye  (1570),  the  one  which  in 
that  age  of  nicknames  was  ironically  called 
'  la  2}aix  boiteuse  et  malassisc.^  An  amnesty, 
which  granted  free  exercise  of  religion,  ex- 
emption from  civil  disabilities,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  four  cities  of  La  Rochelle, 
Montaubau,  Cognac,  and  La  Charite  to  the 
Huguenots,  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  to  the  Princess  Marguerite  of 
Valois,  then  came  to  promise  better  things. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  breach  between  the  tAVO 
religions  was  not  yet  irreparable — as  if  the 
estrangement  of  so  large  and  valuable  a 
body  of  the  king's  subjects  was  not  intended 
by  him,  and  men  of  peace  hoped  that  a  ncAv 
and  perhaps  a  happier  day  had  dawned  for 
their  country.  That  day  closed,  and  it 
closed  in  the  lurid  darkness  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. From  that  hour  all  possibility  of 
union  Avas  at  an  end.  Henceforward  the 
Huguenots  would  respond  to  no  royal  caresses, 
and  trust  to  no  royal  promises;  all  murdered, 
outraged,  and  betrayed  as  they  were,  they 
yet  formed  a  compact  and  poAverful  body  of 
men :  they  would  try  their  strength :  and 
absolved  now  from  any  sense  of  loyalty  to 
a  monarch  who  had  plotted  their  ruin  in  a 
Avholesale  massacre,  they  were  ready  for  any 
foreign  alliance  that  might  offer  itself. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  gulf  that 
opened  on  that  day  between  the  two  reli- 
gions continued  to  yawn,  and  the  hatred 
that  was  fixed  between  them  then  has  burst 
out  repeatedly  into  outrages  now  on  this 
side  and  now  on  that.  It  sent  Catholic 
dragoons  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
Protestant  Aollages  and  homesteads ;  it 
nerved,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  insur- 
gents of  the  Cevennes,  and  it  made  the 
Camisards  hail  the  idea  of  an  English  land- 
ing at  Maguelonne,  when  they  came  to  pre- 
fer treason  to  their  sovereign  to  treason  to 
their  faith,  and  finally  in  the  massacre  of 
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September  1794,  it  pointed  many  a  sword 
at  many  a  priestly  throat. 

It  was  in  the  very  first  heat  and  flush  of 
tlie  hatred  tlius  en2;endered  (and  of  which  we 
have  here  ventured  to  trace  some  of  the  later 
results),  that  Philip  and  Charlotte  du  Plessis- 
Mornay   married.     A  fifth  civil  war  broke 
out  after  the  accession  of  Henry  III,  and  it 
may  well   be  believed  that  the  lover-author 
and  his  bride  ceased  not  to  find  and  to  see 
around  them   ample  food  for   reflection  on 
many  varieties  and  emergencies  both  '  de  la 
vie  et  de  la  mort.''     It  is  not  our  intention 
here  to  follow  their  biography  through  all  the 
military   and    political    alternations  of   that 
war,  closed  as  it  was  by  the  peace  called 
'lapaixde  Monsieur''  in.  1576.      Suffice  it 
to  say  that  while  the  power   of  the  League 
increased  daily,  while  the  Estates  were  con- 
voked at  Blois,  while  the  arms  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  were  suftering  those  vicissitudes  of 
good  fortune  and    of  ill,  which    Sully  de- 
scribes with  such  interest  and  vivacity,  while 
to  the  war  called  '  des  amoureux '  succeeded 
an    eighth  outbreak  of  hostilities  known  as 
the    '■guerre   des    trois   Henris^   while    the 
gallant  Bearnais  was  victorious  at  Coutras, 
while  the  Guises  were  filling  the  capital  with 
barricades  and  bloodshed  (1588),  and  while 
Henry  III.   and  his  cousin  were  besieging 
Paris  from   the  height  of   Montretout,  Du 
Plessis-Mornay    shared    the    anxieties    and 
often  the  dangers  of  his  Huguenot  master. 

We  do  not  always  behold  him,  it  is  true, 
spurring  after  the  white  plumes  on  fields  of 
battle,  or  even  falling  like  Sully  hard  pressed 
among  the  javelins  in  the  ditch  of  Ville- 
franche  of  Perigord,  but  we  do  see  him 
hurry  across  hostile  provinces  to  meet  his 
patron  at  Agen — '  where  he  abode  some 
days,'  says  Madame  Charlotte,  '  and  where 
the  king  desired  that  henceforth  M.  du 
Plessis  should  assist  at  his  councils,  and 
help  in  all  his  affairs.'  His  journey  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  later  mission  to  Antwerp,  show 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  most  con- 
fidential secrets,  and  that  he  was  respected 
by  foreigners  as  the  emissary  of  a  great  and 
hopeful  prince  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  addressed  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  him  from  Stirling,  and  that 
Maurice,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  stood  godfather  to  the  child  that 
was  born  to  him  in  Flanders.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  the  profession  of 
arms  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  secretary; 
he  had  his  share  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  forced 
marches,  ambuscades,  and  the  other  con- 
comitants of  war.  Here  is  the  account  of 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Toulouse. 

*  M.  du  Plessis  had  formed  (basty)  a  design  i 


upon  Toulouse,  and  before  he  would  say  any- 
thing of  it  to  the  King  of  Navarre  he  would  go 
himself  to  reconnoitre ;  wherein  he  met  with 
many  contrary  accidents.  Arriving  in  the 
evening  at  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and 
being  unarmed,  a  hamlet  through  which  he 
passed,  called  St.  Geniz,  took  alarm,  and  arm- 
ing against  him  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
reach  its  gate.  The  house  to  which  he  was  to 
repair  he  found  held  by  the  Sieur  de  Verdall, 
colonel  of  the  infantry  of  M.  de  Joyeuse :  so 
he  had  to  go  further.  The  signal  too  had  been 
given  from  St.  Geniz,  where  a  flaming  barrel 
had  been  set  up  in  the  belfry,  so  that  the 
whole  district  was  up,  horns  sounding  in  every 
direction,  and  all  the  roads  blocked.  As  he 
could  not  make  any  reconnaissance  that  night, 
he  went   on  to  Foix,  where  at  the  house   of 

M.  de  Benergue  he  was  well  received 

The  next  day,  crossing  the  Garonne  above 
Toulouse,  he  pushed  on  horseback  beyond  the 
islands,  to  the  spots  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  he  saw  these  from  so  near  and  by 
so  beautiful  a  moonlight  that  he  was  able  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  king  as  highly  feasi- 
ble.' 

The  lady  who  drew  this  picturesque  sketch 
of  the  bold  rider  threading  his  way  through 
the  banks  and  islands  of  the  moonlit  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  hostife  bands,  had 
herself  led  a  wandering  and  uneasy  life,  too 
often  divided,  as  she  complained,  from  the 
companionship  of  her  husband  by  the 
troubles  of  the  times  ;  now  giving  biith  to  a 
son  in  Flanders,  now  burying  a  babe  of 
three  months  at  Nerac  in  Gascony.  She 
kept  up  her  courage,  however,  and  made  for 
herself  friends  wherever  she  went  out  of  all 
who  were  noblest  either  in  birth  or  in  man- 
ners ;  she  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  of 
society  as  she  was  of  letters,  and  she  never 
omits  to  tell  us,  when  she  enumerates  the 
godparents  of  her  children,  that  such  a  one 
was  '  un  grand  de  Hespagne,''  or  that  another 
was,  better  still,  '  une  femme  de  grandc 
vertu,  et  qui  mesmes  a  escrit  quelques 
choses.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  events  of  1588.  By 
the  death  of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  still 
more  by  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  the  com- 
plexion of  public  affairs  was  greatly  altered, 
but  the  rigid  virtue  of  Philip  du  Plessis  forbade 
him  to  rejoice  in  any  advantage  gained  by 
a  crime.  His  master  could  not  take  so 
purely  ethical  a  view  of  the  case  ;  '■c'est  trop 
de  sens  froid  sur  une  telle  nouvelle,''  he  ex- 
claimed, when  Mornay's  letter  reached  him, 
and  yet  so  entirely  did  he  trust  the  devotion 
of  his  secretary  that  in  the  following  April 
he  bestowed  on  him  the  governorsliip  of 
Saumur.  To  that  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Plessis  ac- 
cordingly repaired  in  1589,  and  there  they 
established  themselves,  to  connect  hencefor- 
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ward  the  city,  tlie  square  fortress,  and  the 
abounding  river  with  the  memory  of  their 
joint  lives,  of  their  great  bereavement,  and 
of  their  still  greater  reverses.  So  closely 
connected  did  he  become  with  that  great 
Protestant  city,  that  Sully  (who  never  liked 
him)  speaks  of  him  as  the  '  Roi  deSaumur,' 
and  hints  that  he  aspired  in  his  government 
to  a  complete  independence  of  the  King's 
authority. 

As  every  tide  now  seemed  to  float  Henry 
of  Navarre  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  trium- 
phant success,  and  to  the  possession  of  the 
French  throne,  so  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  each  trouble  shared,  each  danger  passed, 
was  but  the  more  likely  to  strengthen  the 
bond  between  him  and  his  faithful  secretary. 
'  I  could  sooner  do  without  my  shirt  than 
without  Du  Plessis,'  declared  the  King. 
'  Religion  too,'  he  said,  '  was,  for  those  who 
had  known  what  it  was,  not  to  be  put  off 
like  a  shirt.  It  is  within  the  heart.'  Brave 
Avords :  and  when  the  future  sovereign  of 
France  first  wrote  from  the  camp  before 
Paris  to  tell  the  governor  of  Saumur  of  the 
crime  of  Jacques  Clement  and  of  the  death 
of  Henry  HI.,  no  doubt  but  he  would  then 
have  sworn  lo  make  them  good  against  all 
comers  and  all  turns  of  fortune.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  inconstancy  of  human 
friendships,  and  from  the  too  frequent  in- 
gratitude of  royal  masters,  there  was  a  cause 
at  work  which  was  ultimately  to  break  the 
tie  to  Du  Plessis-Mornay  in  a  way  which  he 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  suspect. 
That  new  development  of  French  Protestan- 
tism to  which  we  have  just  drawn  attention, 
that  double  kingdom  and  that  indomitable  spir- 
it which  ever  since  the  St.  Bartholomew  it  had 
begun  to  exhibit,  were  manifestations  which 
had  not,  though  he  had  himself  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement,  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  the  Bearnais. 

He  saw  the  road  open  before  him  now  to 
the  throne  of  a  kingdom  in  which  compact- 
ness and  unity  were  essentials.  He  had 
proved  in  his  own  person  how  over-ready  were 
foreign  powers  to  make  a  tool  of  the  Hu- 
guenot cause  for  the  disturbance  or  dismem- 
berment of  France,  and  laying  his  experience 
to  heart,  he  determined  never  to  be  the  sti- 
pendiary or  auxiliary  of  any  foreign  power. 
Brought  up  a  Protestant,  he  had  also  been 
brought  up  a  student  of  that  ancient  history 
which  inculcates  patriotism  as  a  virtue,  and 
treats   it   as   in  itself   a   worship.*     What 

*  A  very  curious  autowrapli  letter  of  Henry's 
to  Jeanne  d'Albret  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  In  it  he  tells  her  of 
his  studies  in  Plutarch,  and  thanks  her  for  liav- 
inj?  so  early  and  so  steadily  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  'Lives.' 


Philip  Augustus,  what  Louis  IX.,  and  what 
Louis  XL  had  done  towards  the  foundation 
of  French  unity,  he  would  outdo.  He  would 
be  the  king  of  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
such  a  kingdom  he  said  to  himself  was 
surely  worth  more  than  a  mass.  Thus  scep- 
tical, or  indifferent,  or  only  very  wise  in  his 
generation,  this  prince,  though  living  in  an 
age  of  controversy,  piety,  and  persecution, 
believed  only  in  the  influences  of  moderation, 
popularity,  and  prudence.  If  he  found  his 
kingdom  torn  and  divided,  he  had  a  mind  to 
leave  his  beautiful  but  distracted  France 
consolidated,  peaceful,  and  great,  and  if  with 
a  view  to  such  an  aim  he  casta  glance  on  the 
position  of  the  Galilean  Church,  that  glance 
sufficed  to  show  him  that  he  must  choose  to 
have  her  either  as  a  friend  or  as  a  foe.  Now 
that  Church  held  in  her  possession  40,000 
fiefs  or  arriere-fiefs  of  the  kingdom.  She 
was  a  great  territorial,  aristocratic,  and  feudal 
power ;  but  sbe  was  more — she  was  a  tho- 
roughly national  institution  (how  national  the 
attitude  of  Bossuet  towards  the  Holy  See 
was  yet  to  exhibit) ;  she  was  no  effete,  or 
worn-out  body,  but  pregnant  with  statesmen 
like  Richelieu,  prelates  like  Fenelon,  orators 
like  Bossuet,  scholars  like  I'ascal,  philoso- 
phers like  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  al- 
moners like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  saints 
like  the  ladies  of  Port  Royal.  Such  and  so 
many  children  were  yet  to  spring  from  her 
side.  A  short-sighted  politician  might  have 
misinterpreted  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
augured  from  them  falsely  of  her  future; 
might  have  deemed  that  the  great  movement 
of  the  Reformation,  so  widespread  and  so 
respectable,  would  sooner  or  later  sap  the 
strength  of  the  Galilean  Church  ;  but  Henri 
IV.  read  with  greater  discernment ;  he  saw 
that  in  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
elements  Catholicism  would  win,  and  he  de- 
termined to  reign,  to  marry,  and  to  die  only 
as  a  most  Catholic  king.  The  decision  may 
have  been  a  politic  one  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  cost  of  that  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple to  the  permanent  interests  of  France. 

Du  Plessis-Mornay  could  not  view  the  sub- 
ject in  this  light.  To  him  it  was  just  such  a 
crime  as  the  '■gran  rifiuto''  appeared  to 
Dante  ;  it  was  a  preferring  of  darkness  to 
light ;  it  was  treason  to  the  Gospel,  and  to 
the  names  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  dead 
already  in  the  profession  and  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Reformed  faith.  It  was  the 
eclipse  of  all  his  hopes  that  one  day  Protes- 
tant principles  would  be  as  supreme  in 
France  as  they  already  were  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  England ;  and  it  soon 
began  to  appear  to  him,  what  it  indeed  was, 
so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 
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The  rupture  between  the -King  and  bis 
former  secretary  did  not  come  all  at  once. 
In  the  arrangements  for  the  Edict  called  of 
Nantes,  by  which  religious  toleration  was 
secured  to  the  Huguenots,  Du  Plessis  was 
consulted.     His  biographer  says  : — 

'  The  journey  which  M.  du  Plessis  made  in 
the  end  of  April  was  by  express  command  of 
the  king,  who  after  several  delays  having  de- 
cided on  a  visit  to  Lyons,  and  going  by  way  of 
Dijon  and  Troyes,  he  desired  to  meet  with  M. 

du  Plessis  before  going  farther 

His  majesty  received  him  with  more  demon- 
stration's of  goodwill  and  private  intimacy  than 
ever  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  hkewise.' 

But  later  the  wife's  tone  changes.  Iler 
husband  left  her  in  the  autumn  of  1599,  to 
meet  his  sovereign : — 

'When  I  pray  God  to  bless  him  in  matters 
both  public  and  private,  .  .  .  .  M.  du 
Plessis  kissed  hands.  The  king  had  not  seen 
him  since  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort, 
and  it  was  to  be  noted  that  of  his  regrets  he 
said  not  a  word,  though  he  had  been  wont  to 
make  his  plaints  to  those  who  came  to  his 
court.' 

'The  little  rift  witbin  the  lute'  was  cer- 
tainly there ;  it  only  remained  that  slowly 
widening  it  should  indeed  '  make  the  music 
mute.'  After  the  conference  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  it  became  wide  enough  : — '  Fut  done 
amene  M.  chi  Plessis  en  suite  de  ci-dessus 
(of  his  publishing  a  work  on  the  Eucharist) 
a  la  pretendue  Conference  de  Fontainehleau^ 
au  4  mai  1600,  de  laquelle  la  tenue  et  pro- 
cedure sont  deduites  en  un  discours  expr^s 
que  M.  du  Plessis  mesme  en  fit  tost  aprhs  son 
retour  a  Saumur.''  In  this  brief  sentence, 
of  which  we  have  preferred  not  to  alter  the 
dry  and  rather  scornful  idiom,  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  the  rupture. 

Philip    du    Plessis-Mornay,    when    sum- 
moned to  this  conference  to  hear  and  to  an- 
swer questions  on  his  book,  was  confronted 
not  only  by  the  Bishop  of   Evreux   and  the 
clergy,  "but  also  by  the  King  ;  and  it  was  no 
small  eftort  for  him  to  have   to   show  that 
dearer  to  him  than  any  smiles  of  princes  and 
prelates  was  what  he  held  to  be  pure  and 
sovran  truth  in  the  face   of  a  superstitious 
error.     The  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  his  com- 
peers, forgetting  or  overlooking  the  very  dif- 
ferent  signification    once    intended   by  the 
word  '  substance,''  frankly  demanded  a  recep- 
tion for  the  doctrhie  of  transubstantiation  as 
taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  viz.  for  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist  of  the 
whole  substance  (matter  and  form)   of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  by  virtue   of  a  miraculous 
power  of  consecration  residing  in  every  cele- 
brant.    This  the  Huguenot  denied,  since  he 


beheld  in  the  Sacrament  only  a  pious  and 
thankful  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Christ ;  and  in  anxiety  to  get  this  opinion  of 
his  friend's  condemned,  the  King  seemed 
curiously  able  to  forget  that  he  had  ever 
himself  been  a  professsor  of  such  a  tenet. 
Perhaps  the  disputants  did  not  wish  to  come 
to  terms,  or  even  to  modify  the  expression 
of  their  dissidence ;  certainly  no  healer  of 
the  breach  was  there  to  give  a  less  material 
meaning  to  the  '  substance,''  in  dispute,  or  to 
suggest  to  Du  Plessis  that  a  Divine  I'resencc 
in  the  'creatures  of  bread  and  wine'  might 
be  spiritually  discerned.  The  King,  so  far 
from  mediating  in  any  way,  rather  hurried 
on  an  unfavourable  verdict ;  the  book  was 
condemned,  and  the  author  left  the  place, 
dispirited  and  ill,  'partly,'  says  his  wife, 
'  from  overwork,  partly  from  the  heart- 
break (creve-coeu7')  of  seeing  himself  so  treat- 
ed, but  above  all,  that  all  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  edification  of  many,  should  have 
turned  to  trouble  and  scandal,  to  which  he 
would  have  preferred  a  thousand  deaths,' 

Sully's  account  of  this  disputation  is  not 
favourable  to  Du  Plessis,  in  spite  of  his  own 
Protestant  sympathies  and  convictions.  He 
had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the 
encounter  by  the  King's  authority,  Du 
Perron,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  was  no  bigot, 
but  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  Du  Plessis 
had  erred  in  many  of  his  citations,  and  that 
he  had  not  thought  enough  upon  the  subject, 
'  La  chose  se  passa  ainsi  qiVun  chacun  sait : 
Du  Plessis  se  defendit  a  faire  pitie,  et  en 
sortit  a  sa  honte.'  '  What  do  you  think  of 
your  Pope  ? '  said  Henry  to  Sully  during  the 
argument,  '  for  Du  Plessis  is  among  I'rotes- 
tants  what  the  Pope  is  to  CathoUcs,'  *1 
think,  Sire,'  replied  the  sage  Minister,  '  that 
he  is  more  Pope  than  you  imagine,  for  he  is 
at  this  moment  giving  a  red  hat  to  M, 
d'Evreux.  If  our  religion  had  no  better 
support  than  his  crossed  arms  and  legs,  I 
would  quit  it  instantly.'* 

Du  Plessis  returned  to  Saumur,  to  a  gov- 
ernment once  bestowed  on  him  by  a  friendly 
and  grateful  master ;  and  there  he  attended 
to  it's  aftairs,  but  unluckily  not  in  silence. 
He  published,  as  Madame  Charlotte  tells  us, 
an  account  of  the  conference,  of  its  sentence, 
and  of  its  injustice.  The  King  was  incensed 
by  this  publicity,  and  himself  so  long  faith- 
less in  the  spirit,  he  brought  a  charge  of 
faithlessness  against  his  secretary,  deprived 
him  of  the  superintendence  of  the  mines, 
and  disgraced  him. 

The  account  of  M,  du  Plessis'  sufferings 
both   in  mind  and  body  is  pathetic  in  the 
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extreme,  but  our  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  trace  out  the  consequent  reverses  of  the 
o-overnor ;  neither  does  it  allow  us  to  describe 
either  how  his  great  school  rose  at  La 
Fleche,  or  how  it  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  a  king  who  wished  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
Jesuits,  or  yet  how  he  laboured  at  the  for- 
mation in  Saumur  of  one  of  those  Protestant 
academies  which  then  adorned  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  France.  Of  this  college  (as  of 
its  contemporaries  at  Die,  Vitre,  Castres, 
Orthez,  Sedan,  Nismes,  and  La  Rochelle)  no 
trace  now  remains,  and  yet  this  was  but  one 
out  of  the  many  schools  full  of  vigorous  in- 
tellectual life  which  were  lost  to  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of 
the  whole  number  Montauban  alone  re- 
mains. In  Saumur  all  memory  of  the  aca- 
demy has  faded,  though  the  name  of  one 
street  in  the  town  certaiuly  points  to  the 
presence  of  a  Protestant  '  temipU^  and  an- 
other yet  recalls  its  old  Protestant  governor, 
Philip  du  Plessis-Mornay. 

There  at  Saumur,  where  he  continued  to 
dwell  after  his  disgrace  at  court,  his  domes- 
tic troubles  also  greatly  increased.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1605,  his  son  Philip,  the  one  for 
whom  Madame  Charlotte  wrote  the  me- 
moirs, was  killed  in  battle  in  Flanders. 
'  Blessed  close  of  life,'  cries  the  heart-broken 
mother,  '  for  one  born  in  the  Church  and 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  to  fall  in  ac- 
tion, and  in  an  honourable  cause  ;  but  for 
us  his  parents  only  the  beginning  of  a  grief 
that  can  but  end  with  our  lives.'  This  pre- 
diction was  soon  verified.  Madame  du 
Plessis  never  recovered  from  the  shock ; 
and  in  a  month  after  the  funeral  of  their 
heir,  her  husband  found  himself  in  constant 
attendance  at  her  death-bed.  Her  pen  had 
been  laid  aside: — '  Reasonable  it  is,'  she 
Avrote  on  the  last  half  page,  '  that  this  my 
book  should  close  with  him,  since  it  was 
only  undertaken  to  describe  to  him  our  pil- 
grimage through  life  ;  and  it  has  pleased 
God  that  ere  this  his  own  should  more 
sweetly  and  swiftly  close.  Were  it  not  that 
I  dread  the  grief  for  M.  du  Plessis,  I 
should  be  greatly  wearied  if  I  also  survive 
him.'  She  did  not  survive  him,  since  she 
died  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  14th  of  May, 
1506:— 

'  Non,  ce  n'est  point  mourir  ; 
C'est  courir  a  la  vie,' 

her  husband  said  ;  but  then,  in  spite  of  this 
sure  and  certain  hope,  his  grief  broke  out 
again : — 

'  Ame,  pour  te  chanter  il  me  faut  des  sir^nes, 
Ame,  pour  te  pleurer  j'ay  besoin  de  fontaines.' 

As  the  years  went  on  his  prospects  did   not 


brighten,  and  at  last  he  left  Saumur.  He 
bade  farewell  to  the  black  impregnable  cas- 
tle that  stands  above  the  river — to  the  wes- 
tering links  of  Loire  as  they  disappear  into 
the  Forest  of  the  Nyd  d'Oyseau — to  the 
temple  where  he  had  worshipped,  and  to 
the  narrow  streets  above  whose  sombre 
courtyards  the  shadow  of  his  historical 
griefs  still  seems  to  hang.  He  retired  to 
his  estates,  and  to  the  Castle  of  La  Foret- 
sur-Sevre.  There  he  fell  a  prey  to  the 
triple  evils  of  solitude,  sorrow,  and  ill 
health ;  and  he  was  harassed  by  petty 
squabbles  among  the  pastors  of  his  church. 
In  his  despair  he  determined  to  travel,  con- 
cerned only  that,  wherever  it  might  fall, 
some  pious  stranger  should  bury  his  body, 
and  record  that  the  exile  had  died  as  true 
to  his  convictions  as  to  his  king.  This  last 
was  a  needless  care,  for  he  never  left  France. 
Death  came  to  him  there  to  unriddle  the 
mystery  of  such  an  unsuccessful  life ;  and 
he  sickened  at  home  in  November,  1623,  of 
what  is  called  '  continued  fever.'  Preachers 
and  physicians  crowded  round  his  pillow. 
The  latter  were  helpless,  and  the  fomier 
were  pitiless,  harassing  his  departing  spirit 
with  small  quarrels  and  doctrinal  niceties. 
But  at  last  one  pastor  more  humane  than 
the  others,  told  him  that  he  was  dying.  '  It 
is  well,'  he  replied  ;  *  I  am  content.'  He 
gave  his  blessing  to  his  children,  and  to  the 
church  that  was  in  Saumur,  forgave  his  ene- 
mies, and  made  himself  ready  for  the  end  : 
and  then  as  the  grey  and  cheerless  Novem- 
ber dawn  struggled  up  above  the  leafless 
forest  trees,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the 
home  of  the  saintly  and  the  \'ictorious. 

The  Church  for  which  he  had  laboured 
and  sufiered  was  just  entered  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  hftudred  years  of  peace,  to  be 
awakened  from  her  repose  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  then  to  be  cast 
out  of  France  as  a  thing  heretical,  unnation- 
al,  disloyal,  and  accurst.  It  was  a  mistake 
at  which  humanity  shuddered  at  the  time, 
and  which  history  has  had  ever  since  to  de- 
plore. By  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  18th  Germinal  (in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Republic)  secured  to  French 
Protestants  equal  civil  rights  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  allowed  a  fair  share  in  the  State. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  a  measure 
which  kings  so  long  thought  to  be  either 
dangerous  or  impossible  ?  The  late  war 
furnishes  an  answer  to  the  question.  Fore- 
most in  all  works  of  mercy  the  Pi-otestants 
and  their  pastors  have  taken  their  pait,  or 
more  than  their  part,  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying ;  and  Protestants  of 
Alsace,   forcing  their  way  through   lines  of 
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watchful  Germans  and  by  the  defiles  of  tlie 
Vosges,  joined  the  levies  of  the  east  of 
France  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  M. 
Erckmann's  boast,  that  he  and  his  coreli- 
gionists are  French  in  spirit  and  in  love. 
Furthermore,  we  hope  that  it  is  not  to  tres- 
pass too  much  on  private  feelings  if  we  ven- 
ture to  recall  one  fact  connected  with  this 
new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Mornay.  Since  it  saw  the  light  in  1869, 
the  accomplished  lady  who  prepared  it  has 
herself  had  to  send  to  the  ramparts  of  Paris 
all  the  males  of  her  house,  with  the  single 
exception  of  her  father,  that  veteran  states- 
man of  eighty-three,  who  still  serves  France 
with  his  energies,  while  he  represents  her  in 
all  that  the  country  has  of  best.  To  lay 
down  Madame  de  Witt's  volume  at  this  mo- 
ment is  but  to  turn,  we  confess,  from  one 
sad  page  of  past  French  history  to  another 
only  too  vividly  present.  But  if  in  the  six- 
'  taenth  century  frantic  passions  could  be 
calmed,  guilty  excesses  repressed,  and  in- 
ternal wounds  healed,  as  we  know  them  to 
have  been  by  the  prudent,  powerful,  and 
economical  government  of  Henri  IV.,  surely 
ill  the  nineteenth  century  we  need  not  alto- 
gether despair.  Yet  may  France  venture  to 
borrow  a  motto  from  one  of  her  old  Hugue- 
not houses,  and  live  to  prove  what  the  De 
la  Tremouilles  once  carved  upon  the  walls 
of  Vitre,  '  Resnrgam !  ' — although  in  her 
long  and  varied  history  she  has  not  expe- 
rienced a  crisis  of  disaster  and  revolution 
more  terrible- than  that  of  the  present  houi'. 


Art.  VHL— 1.  lerne.  A  Tale.  By  W. 
Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  'Realities  of 
Irish  Life.'     2  vols.     London:  1871. 

2.  Irish  Federalism  :  its  Meaning,  its  Ob- 
jects, and  its  Hoins.  By  Isaac  Butt. 
Dublin:  1870. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  about  forty 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  any  country 
which  aftbrded  to  the  sketcher  of  human 
character  a  more  picturesque  and  original 
field  than  Ireland.  Tlie  social  anomalies 
engendered  through  the  whole  frame  of  so- 
ciety by  unequal  laws,  gave  an  unbounded 
variety  of  play  to  the  Celtic  temperament, 
and  presented  to  the  novelist  and  poet  a 
greater  mixture  of  lights  and  shadows  than 
could  be  found  in  happier  lands  or  in  less 
turbulent  times.  To  the  inspiration  of  this 
exciting  period  we  owe  all  the  best  Irish 
novels ;  for  it  is  more  than  a  generation 
since  we  began  to  be  entertained  with  the 


graphic  and  amusing  illustrations  of  Irish 
life  and  manners  by  the  Banims,  Carleton 
and  Griffin,  the  Munster  legends  of  Croker, 
and  the  traits  and  stories  of  Barrington,  Ot- 
"way,  and  Lover  ;  and  we  must  go  back  still 
further  to  the  romantic  tales  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan and  the  unsurpassed  Irish  pictures  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.  The  conditions  of  Irish 
novel-writing  have  since  become  less  favour- 
able ;  for  p]nglish  law,  by  reducing  to  order 
a  most  formidable  scene  of  confusion,  and 
introducing  vast  changes  and  ameliorations 
which  have  touched  every  nerve  of  Irisli 
social  life,  has  put  an  end  to  the  more  start- 
ling contrasts,  and  all  but  destroyed  that 
sort  of  picturesqueness  in  which,  as  Sydney 
Smith  observed,  utility  and  order  are  the 
last  ingredients.  Besides  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  temper  of  the  Irish  people 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  always 
considered  strange  that  a  race  existing  for 
ages  under  conditions  that  might  well  dark- 
en the  lot  and  sour  the  temper  of  any 
people,  should  have  possessed  a  tempera- 
ment so  lively  and  mirthful — '  Miraris,  tarn 
exhilaratam  esse  nostram  servitutemT — yet 
there  are  indications  that  the  thoughtless 
and  warm-hearted  gaiety,  which  the  weight 
of  adversity  could  not  crush,  has  yielded  to 
other  influences,  and  that,  to  use  the  Avords 
of  an  Irish  novelist,  'the  native  humour  of 
the  people  is  not  so  rich  and  racy  as  in 
days  of  yore.'  Whether  we  may  trace  this 
change  to  the  famine,  or  to  emigration,  or 
to  political  and  religious  causes,  the  fact  is 
imdoubted  that  the  Irishman  has  become 
more  bitter  arid  more  sad  than  his  ancestors 
of  former  generations.  It  would  be  all  but 
impossible  to  find  now  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land— and  certainly  not  in  any  modem  Irish 
novel — the  peasant  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
so  full  of  sportive  eccentricities,  irascible 
but  good-natured,  furious  without  revenge, 
and  violent  without  animosity,  using  a  lan- 
guage replete  with  the  keenest  humour  and 
the  rarest  idiom  of  equivocation.  English- 
men, with  their  scanty  knowledge  of  Irish 
character,  too  fondly  anticipated  that,  after 
the  liberal  legislation  of  forty  years,  we 
should  reap  an  ample  harvest  of  gratitude 
and  confidence,  that  the  strcnuou's  old  im- 
pulse of  opposition  w^ould  disappear,  and 
that  feelings  of  resentment  and  distrust 
would  die  out  under  the  Tuany  proofs  of 
PJnglish  anxiety  to  do  justice.  After  all 
our  practical  and  well-sustained  eftbrts  to 
conciliate  Celtic  good-will,  we  certainly 
were  not  prepared  to  find  the  masses  of  the 
people  still  so  unreasonably  and  ferociously 
bitter  in  their  hatred,  though  it  only  illus- 
trates the  truth  that  real  grievances  are 
often  borne   without  complaint  where  inia- 
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ginaiy  ones  are  intolerable.  We  can  malie 
allowance  for  a  certain  lingering  toucli  of 
ancient  perversity,  but  the  case  of  the 
Irishman  seems  to  be  peculiar  beyond  all 
precedent.  He  argues  that  because  the 
English  persecuted  and  dispossessed  Irish 
Catholics  generations  ago,  when  English 
Catholics  were  also  more  or  less  exposed  to 
persecution,  and  when  liberal  opinions  had 
scarcely  any  control  over  imperial  legisla- 
tion, therefore  England  is  still  the  implaca- 
ble foe  of  Ireland,  scarred  with  the  wounds 
of  her  long  martyrdom  and  still  clanking  her 
chains.  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  imagined, 
especially  after  the  sweeping  legislation  of 
the  last  two  years,  that  he  had  reached  the 
close  of  one  painful  chapter  in  our  political 
history,  and  that  he  had  totally  set  at  rest 
the  questions  that  had  divided  England  and 
Ireland  for  centuries  ;  but  we  now  find  that 
instead  of  hailing  with  joy  the  termination 
of  ancestral  disputes,  our  Irish  neighbours 
and  fellow-countrymen  deem  it  necessary 
as  well  as  patriotic  to  invent  or  discover 
topics  and  pretexts  for  keeping  alive  at  least 
a  semblance  of  the  old  antagonism. 

These  facts  indicate  an  undoubted  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  Irishman  which  cannot 
but  affect  the  w^ork  of  the  novelist,  and  affect 
it  unfavourably.  All  the  more  recent  Irish 
])roductions  of  this  class  are  equally  remark- 
able for  their  deficiency  in  humour,  raciness, 
and  invention.  There  is  no  Banim  or  Carle- 
ton  now  springing  from  the  ranks  of  the 
peasantry  to  throw  light  upon  the  modern 
aspirations  of  the  mobile  Celt ;  there  is  no 
writer  possessing  the  vigour  of  touch,  the 
vividness  of  colouring,  and  the  graphic  faith- 
fulness of  these  novelists,  whose  chief  excel- 
lence lay  in  the  fact  that  their  portraits  of 
Irish  character  were  evidently  drawn  on  the 
spot.  But  there  are  indications  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a  class  of  novels  which  are 
simply  disguised  pamphlets,  broken  into 
chapters,  and  interspersed  with  dialogues, 
designed  especially  for  the  hi culcation  of  some 
theory  in  politics  or  social  life.  Some  of 
these  novels  seem  expressly  written  to  keep 
alive  in  Irish  memories  the  story  of  the 
penal  laws,  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  others  rake  up  and  misrepresent  the 
records  of  departed  centuries  with  appa- 
rently no  other  purpose  than  that  of  acting 
on  the  sensibilities  of  an  imaginative  people  ; 
and  others  set  themselves  to  the  foolish  and 
mischievous  task  of  convincing  the  Celt  that 
he  can  never  be  prosperous  or  happy  till  the 
restoration  of  his  old  Brehons,  and  chief- 
tains, and  tanists,  and  harpers,  and  imagine 
they  have  accomplished  a  patriotic  task  in  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  two  codes  of  opinion, 
two  irreconcilable  societies  in  one  kingdom. 


Tlie  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  a  tale  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Walter  Steuart  Trench,  an  Irish  Protes- 
tant land-agent,  whose  former  volume  on 
'  The  Realities  of  Irish  Life,'  noticed  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  proved  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  many  of  the  more  curious 
and  savage  phases  of  Irish  existence,  '\^'e 
can  hardly  understand  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  for-  although  the  author  has  evi- 
dently no  sympathy  with  National  politics, 
his  book  can  hardly  fail  to  inflame  the  na- 
tional feeling  by  presenting  a  series  of  dis- 
cursive dialogues  upon  the  history  of  Irish 
wrongs  in  which  he  allows  nearly  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  side  of  the  passionate  Celt. 
We  question  the  wdsdom  of  publishing  works 
of  fiction  which,  whatever  their  design,  seem 
only  fitted  to  stimulate  that  morbid  discon- 
tent that  is  ready,  like  a  chronic  sore,  to 
break  out  upon  all  occasions.  Mr.  Trench 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  expos- 
ing the  delusions  and  falsehoods  by  which 
the  Irish  masses  are  daily  misled,  and  the 
errors  into  which  they  are  betrayed  by  a  host 
of  malignant  writers ;  for  there  is  nothing 
they  so  much  need  as  a  literature  that  Avill 
be  at  once  a  corrective  of  social  evils  and  a 
sedative  to  political  disquiet.  The  object  of 
'  lerne'  is  to  describe  the  faith  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  in  their  indefeasible  ownership  of 
the  land,  and  their  protest  against  landed  pro- 
perty as  defined  and  protected  by  tradition 
and  law.  Mr.  Trench  has  written  an  inter- 
esting novel  on  this  theme,  presenting  us 
with  its  various  elements  in  an  animated  suc- 
cession of  illustrative  scenes,  touched  with 
considerable  force  of  description.  We  are 
bound  to  give  him  credit  for  fidelity  in  the 
description'  of  manners,  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted ;  and  we  must  suppose  that 
the  wild  and  improbable  incidents  he  has 
strung  together  without  much  art,  are  not  of 
impossible  occurrence  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. But  W'C  must  say  that  such  a  state  of 
manners — such  treachery,  pugnacity,  super- 
stition, and  cruelty — is  more  characteristic  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  America  or  Asia  than  of 
a  Christian  people  in  Western  Europe ;  and 
that  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  could'  such 
incidents  have  occurred  without  calling  down 
upon  their  authors  prompt  and  condign 
punishment.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Trench  has  done  his  coun- 
trymen injustice ;  but  certainly  if  his  book 
is  intended  to  convey  to  us  a  picture  of  what 
the  Irish  conceive  to  be  unpardonable  wrongs, 
it  does  not  present  us  with  an  attractive  pic- 
ture of  the  Irish  character. 

The  scene  of  the  story  lies  principally  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  at  a  romantic  spot 
in  Kerrv  not  far  from  Kenmare.     Derrecn, 
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at  tlie  head  of  the  harbour  of  Kihnakilloge, 
is  the  pictiires(|ue  residence  of  Donald  O'Suli- 
van,  an  Irisli  chieftain  of  moderate  means, 
who  is  descended  from  the  great  O'Sulivan 
Beare,  once  tlie  owner  of  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
boy  and  a  million  of  acres  around  it.  The 
story  opens  about  ten  years  ago.  Young 
O'Sulivan  attends  a  midnight  assembly  of  the 
Phoenix  Society,  iu  compa:iy  with  Teague 
O'llanlon,  his  foster-brother,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Priest's  Leap  Mountains,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  Kerry  and  Cork,  When  he  de- 
mands to  know  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
he  is  promptly  answered,  '  They  were  met  to 
put  all  tyrants  down,  and  to  get  back  the 
lands  of  Ireland  again  to  them  that  owns 
them  by  ancient  right.'  O'Sulivan  questions 
the  wisdom  of  any  immediate  attempt  to 
cross  swords  with  England,  on  account  of 
the  backvvardness  of  American  sympathy, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  priests  to  any  revo- 
lutionary movement.  But  his  auditors  resent 
such  cautious  counsels  and  charge  him  with 
treachery  to  the  national  cause.  A  fight  en- 
sues, and  O'Sulivan  escapes  with  difficulty  to 
his  home.  We  are  then  introduced  to  the 
O'Sulivan  household,  which  consists  of  two 
brothers,  Donald  and  Redmond,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Kathleen  and  lerne,  who  are,  of  course, 
highly  patriotic  in  their  sentiments,  having 
from  their  youth  imbibed  the  passions  and 
the  creed  of  the  population  around  them, 
brooding  over  the  ancient  confiscations,  and 
looking  wistfully,  but  with  little  hope,  for 
some  turn  of  fortune  that  may  reinstate  them 
in  their  ancient  possessions.  lerne,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  tale,  is  handsome  and  seventeen, 
carrying,  as  we  suspect  young  Irish  ladies  are 
seldom  in  the  habit  of  doing,  a  highly- 
wrought  dagger  in  her  girdle,  along  with  a 
tiny  revolver,  and  a  pea-rifle  slung  gracefully 
over  her  shoulder.  She  goes  out  to  the 
mountains  with  her  dogs,  and  meets  with  a 
young  English  sportsman,  who  is  attracted 
by  her  beauty  and  charmed  by  her  vivacity. 
Ha  accepts  an  invitation  to  Durreen  for  the 
night,  and  his  stay  is  pleasantly  prolonged 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  during  which  he 
mingles  in  the  amusements  of  the  place,  takes 
his  share  in  a  nmuber  of  boating  adventures 
along  the  Kerry  coast,  visits  many  interesting 
scenes  in  the  company  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  receives  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
from  both  sisters  and  brothers  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  past  relations  of  England  and  Ireland. 
As  he  has  come  to  Ireland  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  people,  he 
attends  the  faction-fight  of  Kilmakilloge,  and 
'  wrastles  a  fall'  with  the  leader  of  the  O'Gal- 
livans.  Soon  after  he  fights  a  duel  with 
young  O'Dempsey,  an  admirer  of  lerne,  who 
is  evidently  jealous  of  his  presence  at  Der- 
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reen,  and  the  wound  he  receives  puts  him  for 
some  weeks  longer  under  her  gentle  care. 
The  result  is  that  the  young  Englishman  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  the  young  Celtic  beauty. 
About  this  period,  Teague  O'llanlon,  who 
had  been  arrested  some  time  before  for  his 
connexion  with  the  Pha?nix  Society,  is  put 
on  his  trial  in  Tralee ;  and,  observing  the 
Englishman  in  court,  he  makes  a  touching 
appeal  from  the  dock  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Englishman's  evidence.  This  unexpected 
suunnons  obliges  the  stranger  to  drop  his  in- 
cognito and  announce  himself  in  court  as  the 
Earl  of  Killarney,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  English  landowners  in  the  country. 
But  his  evidence  is  of  little  account,  and  the 
prisoner  is  convicted  of  conspiracy.  Tlien  an 
extraordinary  scene  occurs  in  court.  Owing 
to  the  masterly  contrivance  of  James  Ste- 
phens, the  Fenian  plotter,  who  is  the  Deus 
ex  machina  of  the  hour,  Teague,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  receiving  sentence,  escapes  by  spring- 
ing out  of  the  dock,  passing  rapidly  through 
a  lane  formed  by  his  friends,  and  gets  ofl:'  to 
sea  with  Stephens  in  a  boat.  Shortly  after, 
he  finds  his  way  to  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
Murtagh  O'Brien,  in  Tipperary,  where  he 
passes  several  months  '  on  his  keeping,'  The 
scene  now  changes  to  Tipperary.  Lord  Kil- 
larney leaves  Durreen  to  visit  his  Tipperary 
estates.  The  Ribbon  Lodge,  which  sits  in 
Murtagh  O'Brien's  house,  immediately  holds 
a  meeting.  Alarming  reports  have  got  abroad 
that  the  new  landlord  is  '  mad  for  building 
and  draining  and  all  sorts  of  improvements' ; 
but  the  Ribbonmen  are  resolved  to  prevent 
all  changes  whatever,  on  the  ground  that 
they  tend  to  obliterate  the  old  landmarks 
that  serve  to  identify  the  ancient  properties, 
and  would  make  it  difficult,  when  the  time 
comes  for  expelling  the  Saxon,  to  fix  the  an- 
cient race  exactly  in  their  old  lots.  The 
agent,  Mr,  Sniigg,  tries  to  dissuade  his  lord- 
sliip  from  any  attempt  at  improvements ;  but 
the  young  peer  is  fully  resolved  to  spend  four 
thousand  a  year  in  draining,  and  building, 
and  improving  the  land.  A  placard  an- 
nouncing this  intention  is  posted  up  over  the 
estate,  but  is  immediately  torn  down.  The 
Ribbonmen  send  a  threatening  letter  to  Tom 
Dufty,  the  bailiff,  who  has  undertaken  to 
cany  out  the  improvements ;  the  Avintcr 
comes ;  the  bailiff'  is  shot  dead  at  his  own 
door ;  Lord  Killarney  ^^hases  the  murderers 
across  the  country  on  horseback,  and  at  last 
confronts  the  principal,  Black  Hugh 
M'Shane,  in  a  wood,  but  only  to  ]>e  felled  to 
the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of 
the  ruffian's  pistol.  The  culprits  escape,  and 
the  Ril^bonmeu  now  determine  to  shoot  the 
landlord.  Teague  O'llanlon  hears  of  the  de- 
sign, and  escapes  back  to  Kerry  to  tell  lerns 
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Three  armed  Ribbonmen  are  lying  under 
shelter  of  a  wall,  in  a  plantation,  prepared  to 
shoot  Lord  Killarney  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Sessions;  but  the  sight  of  two  white 
ii.Tures — one  of  whom  is  lerne — passing 
through  the  wood  in  the  gloaming  of  even- 
i.'ig,  terrifies  the  superstitious  peasants ;  while 
a  picket  of  armed'  policemen  surrounds  the 
v/ood  and  closes  in  upon  the  gang.  Black 
Hugh  M'Shane  is  shot  dead,  and  Lord  Kil- 
larney escapes.  AVe  next  meet  his  lordship 
i-i  London,  where  he  accidentally  meets  with 
lerne,  who  declines  to  marry  him  on  account 
of  his  religion.  Five  years  pass  away  ;  Lord 
Killarney  is  on  foreign  travel ;  he  visits  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  once  more  meets  lerne  with 
lior  brother  ;  and  as  she  has  since  changed 
her  religion,  there  is  no  further  obstacle  to 
her  becoming  the  Countess  of  Killarney. 

The  political  interest  of  Mr.  Trench's 
v/ork  turns  upon  the  eager  longing  of  the 
Irish  for  the  recovery  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
'  This,'  says  one  of  the  leading  characters, 
'  is  our  real  grievance  ;  this  is  the  root  and 
origin  of  all  our  sorrow  ;  the  people  have 
set  their  hearts  upon  it,  and  would  fight  for 
it  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.'  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  peasantry  do  regard  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  landed  property  in  Ireland  as  an 
?Iien  institution,  and^  all  its  rights  as  only 
enforced  by  conquest  and  maintained  by  a 
foreign  Power.  For  the  old  Brehon  law  is 
still  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Celtic  people. 
They  know  that  it  recognised  no  absolute 
property  or  fee-simple  in  land  ;  as  the  land 
virtually  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the 
entire  sept,  the  chief  being  little  more  than 
managing  member  of  the  association. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  only  by  a  long 
career  of  agrarian  outrage  that  the  life  of 
this  ancient  law  has  been  preserved  in  the 
country.  The  doctrine  of  the  Irish  peasant 
as  to  land  differs  not  materially  from  that 
v/^hich  has  been  revived  by  the  late  M. 
Proudhom  in  revolutionary  France,  under 
the  celebrated  aphorism,  '■  La  -proprieUi  c^est 
h  voV  He  conceives  that  the  property  of 
one  man  is  the  robbery  of  all  other  men. 
But  he  forgets  that  all  he  himself  possesses, 
and  the  right  of  property  itself,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  law,  in  his  eagerness  to  resist  and 
overthrow  the  laws  which  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  other  people.  He  is  sawing  at  the 
branch  on  wdiich  he  sits ;  and  he  does  not 
perceive  that  when  the  right  of  property  is 
destroyed  he  must  himself  share  the  fate 
he  is  preparing  for  the  rest  of  society.  For 
with  singular  inconsistency,  whilst  he  denies 
the  right  of  property  in  the  landlord,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  prescription  of  at  least  two 
centuries,  he  is  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the 


right  of  occupation  in  the  tenant,  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  notion  of  recovering  the  forfeited 
estates  is,  after  all,  a  mere  sentimental  delu- 
sion, which  has  been  studiously  inflamed  by 
Irish  national  writers.  The  crime  of  the 
old  confiscations  has  always  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  England  ;  but  national  writers  ought 
to  have  had  the  fairness  to  explain  that  they 
mostly  sprang  out  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  themselves.  When  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell  accepted  their  patents  from 
the  English  king,  they  were  fully  aware  that 
they  were  thus  conveying  the  whole  tribal 
lands  out  of  the  dominion  of  Brehon  law, 
and  constituting  themselves  the  absolute 
possessors  of  all,  in  the  sense  of  modem 
English  landlordism.  Their  object,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Crown,  was  to  introduce  the 
English  law  of  inheritance  in  their  own 
favour.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  took  up  arms 
against  England,  the  confiscations  became 
perfectly  legal,  and  the  lands  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  passed  into  foreign  hands.  No  doubt 
the  title  of  the  present  owners  is,  in  many 
cases,  based  on  forfeiture  ;  but  do  national 
writers  ever  consider  on  what  the  title  of 
the  claimants — the  Avhole  Irish  people — is 
based  ?  "What  individual  Irishman  can  now 
prove  that  he  had,  through  his  ancestors, 
any  right,  however  long  dormant,  to  any 
particular  estate  or  piece  of  land  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  occu- 
pation is  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  which  is  the  reverse  of  a  dormant 
proprietaiy  right. 

Nor  can  this  question  be  settled  by  con- 
siderations of  race ;  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  modern  Irish  are  sons  of  the  Saxon  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  through  almost  the 
whole  country,  the  blood  ©f  the  British  set- 
tlers predominates.*  National  writers  cry 
'  Ireland  for  the  Irish : '  but  they  do  not 
decide  who  were  the  first  occupiers  of  the 
island.  It  may  have  been  that  parricidal 
Greek,  from  whom  some  Irishmen,  glorying 
in  antiquity  of  race,  would  fain  be  descend- 
ed ;  perhaps  the  adventurers  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  who  succeeded  and 
subdued  the  Greeks ;  perhaps  the  Spanish 
king  and  his  sons  who  took  their  turn  of 
conquest.  But  this  uncertainty  is  not  al- 
lowed to  extend  to  modern  times ;  for, 
according  to  national  authorities,  everything 
is  illegal  that  has  happened  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  the  present  proprie- 
tors have  no  legal  right  to  the  soil.     Here  ~ 

*  In  Sir  John  Davis's  time,  one-half  of  the 
Irish  people  were  of  English  descent  ;  but  in 
that  of  Molynenx,  not  one  in  a  thousand,  as  he 
tells  us,  was  of  Irish  blood. 
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the  advantage  of  not  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  historical  antiquities  becomes  apparent ; 
because,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
owners  are  not  the  legal  proprietors,  and  it 
is  uncertain  avIio  the  legal  proprietors  really 
are,  it  is  only  common  honesty  in  the  Irish 
tenant,  following  the  advice  of  Nugents' 
Almanacs  and  Repeal  journals,  to  keep  the 
rent  in  liis  pocket  till  the  rightful  owner 
turns  up.  This  radically  false  notion  of 
property  and  possession  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Trench  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  agra- 
rian murders  ;  and  these  crimes  have  some- 
times been  represented  by  Irish  -writers  as  a 
species  of  warfare  carried  on  by  Francs 
tireurs  against  the  invader,  thougK  more 
frequently  the  victims  are  of  the  same 
l)lood  as  the  murderers.  It  has  been  said 
that  '  crime  has  less  depravity  and  murder 
more  of  suavity  '  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere ; 
and  it  is  urged  that  shooting  a  landlord 
l>ecomes  a  less  odious  crime  when  the  per- 
j)etrator  has  learned  to  believe  that  the 
landlord  is  an  usurper  without  legal  right 
to  the  soil.  It  is'  evident  from  the  very 
effective  description  which  Mr.  Trench  gives 
of  the  agrarian  tribunals  of  Tipperary  both 
in  this  work  and  in  his  former  work,  that 
they  are  intended  to  administer  a  sanguinary 
custom  not  entirely  wanting  in  principle  or 
in  consistent  application.  Tliey  remind  us 
of  the  terrible  Vehmgericht  of  Westphalia, 
])ursuing  their  career  in  silence  and  execut- 
ing their  awards  with  fearful  promptitude 
and  certainty ;  and  Mr.  Trench  would  have 
us  believe  that  all  this  is  done  with  the 
simple  object  of  checking  the  obliteration 
of  the  ancient  landmarks,  by  which  proper- 
ties might  be  identified  at  the  restoration 
of  the  estates.  We  are  not  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  horrible  theory  ;  but  there 
are  a  thousand  proofs  that  men  will  not  re- 
coil from  the  crime  of  murder,  and  will 
even  murder  very  innocent  persons,  when 
their  detestable  actions  serve  a  purpose  or 
gratify  a  "passion,  /)?-oy«Zec?  the^/  can  be 
committed  ivith  impunity.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  incentive  to  these 
crimes,  it  is  their  impunity  which  is  the 
actual  cause  of  them.  Probably  as  many 
crimes  would  be  committed  elsewhere,  if 
i)ad  men  found  they  had  as  fair  a  chance  as 
they  have  in  Ireland,  of  escaping  punish- 
ment. Tliat  is  the  opprobrium  of  the 
(iovernment  and  the  curse  of  the  country ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Lord 
Ilartington  appears  to  have  entered  on  his 
office  as  Irish  Secretary  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  duties  he  has  to  perform.  The  Land 
Act  has  conferred  great  benefits  and  rights 
on  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  If  those 
benefits  and  rights   could  be  suspended  or 


abrogated  in  localities  tainted  by  recent  mur- 
ders, the  authors  of  which  remain  undisco- 
vered by  the  connivance  of  the  peasantry, 
or  if  that  guilty  connivance  or  harbouring 
of  criminals  entailed  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  occupation,  the  whole  population 
would  be  interested  in  rooting  out  such 
offences,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  persons 
intimately  acquainted  with  Ireland  that  these 
crimes  would  cease. 

Mr.  Trench  believes  that  the  delusive  ex- 
pectations and  criminal  conspiracies  of  the 
ignorant  masses  will  yield  eventually  to  legis- 
lative remedies.  The  words  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Redmond  O'Sulivan  evidently 
express  his  own  deliberate  opinion  : — 

'  If  once  a  land  bill  is  passed  on  the  princi- 
ples above  alluded  to,  no  matter  how  liberally 
and  generously  the  tenant  may  be  dealt  with, 
or  with  what  bonds  the  landlord  may  be  con- 
trolled, a  seal  is  set  for  ever  on  the  present 
settlement  of  Ireland.  The  Williamite  settle- 
ment, the  Cromwellian  settlement,  the  Eliza- 
bethan settlement,  and  the  Strongbowian  set- 
tlement of  the  land  is  established  for  ever 
against  the  hapless  Celtic  population.  Their 
dream  is  gone,  and  the  forfeited  estates  are  for 
ever  handed  over  to  the  Saxon  whom  we  can 
no  longer  call  a  stranger.' 

Undoubtedly  the  large  concessions  made 
by  the  Land  Act  of  last  Session  to  the 
tenants  in  Ireland,  do  give  the  law  a  hold 
over  them  which  it  did  not  possess  before, 
since  they  themselves  must  appeal  to  it  for 
security  and  compensation.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  recent  land  legislation  will 
gradually  but  surely  destroy  the  very  life  of 
the  old  Celtic  system,  through  its  masterly 
conciliation  of  the  multifarious  and  conflict- 
ing interests  which  attach  to  the  possession 
of  Irish  land.  But  the  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation must  have  time  to.  work,  and  time  is 
exactly  the  very  element  whicli,  judging  by 
the  indefatigable  zeal  w^hich  sustains  Irish 
agitation,  w^ill  not  be  allowed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  just  and  statesman-like  prin- 
ciples. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  to  us,  whether  the  Irish 
masses  do  or  do  not  cherish  this  sentimental 
delusion  concerning  the  land.  But  unhap- 
pily every  agitation  in  Ireland  brings  to  the 
surface  certain  irrepressible  ideas,  which  in 
turn  have  the  effect  of  sustaining  and  cheiish- 
ing  the  agitation.  The  nationalist  motto 
has  always  been,  '  The  re-conquest  of  our 
liberties  and  the  re-conquest  of  the  land ; ' 
and  the  one  as  necessarily  involving  the 
other.  In  1848  the  motto  was,  'The  soil  of 
Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland  ; '  and  one 
of  their  organs  gave  expression  at  the  tinft 
to  this  Celtic   aspiration:  'A  mightier  pas- 
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sion  nerves  old  Ireland  to-day  than  that  of 
merely  repealing  the  Act  of  IJnion  :  'not  the 
constitution  that  Tone  died  to  abolish,  but 
the  constitution  that  Tone  died  to  obtain — 
the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland.' 
Every  one  of  the  national  journals  in 
1848  taught  that  landed  property  should 
be  taken  from  the  present  proprietors. 
Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  only  re- 
ply Ireland  has  yet  given  to  the  Church 
Bill  and  Land  Bill — both  of  which  were  de- 
nounced in  unmeasured  terms  by  the  nation- 
al press — is  a  new  agitation  for  home-gov- 
ernment or  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  masses  do  not  seem  to  care  any  longer 
for  the  redress  of  particular  grievances,  but 
seem  rather  to  say,  as  one  of  their  literary 
representatives  has  said :  '  They  would 
rather  have  bad  laws  of  their  own  making, 
than  good  ones  of  ours ;  that  they  would 
rather  be  badly  governed  by  themselves 
than  well  governed  by  us ; '  and  further  de- 
mand, as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  and 
tranquillity,  concessions  which  are  simply  and 
obviously  impossible,  as  well  as  pernicious 
and  suicidal ;  we  cannot  regard  their  preju- 
dices or  delusions  as  of  little  practical  mo- 
ment. If  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Trench's 
account  of  Celtic  aspirations,  '  the  re-con- 
quest of  their  liberties'  might  lead,  in  some 
moment  of  English  weakness  or  confusion,  to 
'  the  re- conquest  of  the  land.' 

The  inauguration  of  this  new  agitation  is 
disappointing  to  English  statesmen.  It 
seems  to  say  that  the  policy  of  equal  justice 
Avithout  bribery  or  favouritism  is  insufficient 
to  disann  disaffection,  and  that  England, 
after  all,  might  have  been  as  well  employed 
if  she  had  never  taken  a  single  step  to  re- 
dress real  and  undeniable  grievances,  or  had 
met  Irish  complaints  with  insults  and  mena- 
ces. But  we  must  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  M.  de  Tocquevdlle,  that  '  it  is 
not' always  by  going  from  bad  to  worse  that 
a  country  falls  into  revolution  ;'  for  it  often 
happens  that  a  nation  which  had  endured 
the  most  crushing  laws  with  seeming  insen- 
sibility throws  them  off  with  Aaolence  as  soon 
as  the  burden  begins  to  be  diminished.  This 
new  agitation  for  a  home  government  to 
effect  what  the  Imperial  Government  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish, 
would  be  of  no  practical  consequence  what- 
ever but  for  the  adhesion  of  a  section  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  party.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  who  favours  a  federal  union 
of  the  Empire,  that  all  that  is  demanded  is  a 
local  House  to  deal  with  purely  domestic 
affairs, — '  the  present  state  of  feeling  in 
Ireland  offering  to  Irish  patriots  at  least  a 
hope  of  uniting  all  classes   and   creeds   of 


Irishmen  in  a  national  effort  to  win  self-gov- 
ernment for  their  country.'  It  appears  that 
more  than  four  hundred  gentlemen,,  includ- 
ing landed  proprietors  and  mercantile  men 
of  high  standing,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
clergymen,  and  men  of  political  opinions 
generally  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable, 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to 
achieve  this  great  national  object.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Butt  is  that  while  the 
present  Irish  members  of  Parliament  are  to 
continue  to  attend  at  Westminster,  three 
hundred  other  Irish  members  are  to  dispose 
of  all  purely  Irish  business  by  themselves  in 
Dublin.  The  system  of  federalism  is  to  be 
extended  to  England  and  Scotland  if  these 
countries  should  so  desire. 

We  believe  we  are  coiTCct  in  stating  that 
this  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  wounded 
pride  and  sour  discontent  of  a  knot  of  Irish 
Tories  who  cannot  forgive  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  Their  tergiversa- 
tion is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  modern 
instances  of  political,  immorality.  Very 
recent,  indeed,  has  been  their  conversion  to 
the  principles  of  Irish  home-government. 
We  can  easily  understand  changes  of  opin- 
ion that  are  grounded  on  new  experience 
and  wider  knowledge,  and  so  justified  by 
the  purest  motives  and  the  clearest  necessity 
that  we  must  regard  them  as  indisputable  in- 
stances of  honest  conviction  and  patriotic  vir- 
tue; but  there  are  other  changes  so  audacious, 
so  sudden,  so  unfounded  in  additional  facts, 
and  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  one  circiim- 
stance  of  altered  position,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  largest  charity  to  regard  them 
with  indulgence  or  approval.  Tlie  Irish 
Tories  were  always  the  most  forward  to  op- 
pose the  Repealers,  on  the  groimd  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  connexion  which,  by 
identifying  the  Irish  people  with  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  had  imparted  to  them  the 
full  benefit  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  se- 
cured them  at  once  against  the  evils  of  do- 
mestic anarchy  and  foreign  subjugation. 
They  were  usually  very  anxious  to  show  that 
whatever  sacrifice  such  a  connection  might 
have  originally  involved,  it  had  been  already 
made,  while  time,  wisdom,  and  conciliation 
were  only  wantiug  to  develope  its  blessings. 
But  even  before  the  Union,  when  the  oM 
Tory  oligarchy  of  Ireland  was  a  really  for- 
eign Government,  ruling  in  the  name  and 
sustained  by  the  power  of  England  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  the  sole  security  for  the 
connexion  between  the  two  countries,  the 
effort  of  these  Tories  was  always  to  prevent 
any  large  measure  of  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Avhole  nation  as  tending  to  take  the 
country  out  of  their  hands.  And  so  long  as 
they  were  specially  favoured  by  the  English 
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Government  since  the  ITuioij,  they  always 
tried  to  intercept  every  good  thing  which 
they  could  not  render  profitable  to  them- 
selves. But  it  is  only  now  since  the  course 
of  ancient  legislation  has  been  reversed,  that 
their  eyes  have  at  last  been  opened  to  the 
evils  of  foreign  government,  and  they  enrol 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  Irish  patriots. 
Well  may  a  '  Protestant  Celt'  remark  that 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment  '  stood  for 
years  as  a  great  boulder  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  of  public  opinion  dividing  it  in 
twain.'  But  the  position  of  the  Orangemen 
is  still  more  extraordinary  and  perplexing. 
They  had  always  boasted  themselves  as  the 
stoutest  supports  of  the  British  connexion, 
and  had  armed  themselves  in  1848 — at  least 
rumour  said  so — to  crush  the  Repeal  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  now  that — to  use  their  own  ex- 
pression— they  are  basely  betrayed  and 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, they  need  no  further  arguments  to 
convince  them  that  a  connexion  with  Eng- 
land is  no  longer  desirable.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  in  February  last, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  society  which  prohibits  the  advo- 
cacy of  Repeal.  The  question  was  discussed 
with  great  earnestness,  and  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  twenty-one  to  eighteen  votes  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  as  a  clear 
majority  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  its 
legal  abrogation,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  As  there  is  no  more  deadly  passion 
in  the  human  heart  than  that  which  springs 
from  slighted  love,  it  might  not  be  difficult  for 
cunning  politicians  to  work  upon  the  discon- 
tent wrought  by  '  wounded  loyalty  and  ill- 
requited  allegiance,'  and  carry  over  the 
great  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Orange  party 
into  a  project  of  complete  separation  from 
England.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  in  the  permanence  of  an  alliance 
between  Orangemen  and  Nationalists,  if  in- 
deed we  can  believe  in  such  an  alliance  at 
all,  for  the  development  of  the  ultimate 
policy  of  both  parties  must  eventually  drive 
them  back  upon  their  old  historic  positions. 
The  idea  of  a  home-government  to  deal 
with  purely  local  interests  seems  at  first  sight 
seductively  simple  and  natural,  as  tending  to 
secure  greater  effectiveness  to  local  reforms, 
and  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  Imperial  legis- 
lation. But  the  promoters  of  the  new  agi- 
tation must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  federal  plan  of  Mr.  Butt  does  not  allow 
the  home-parhament  to  meddle  with  Impe- 
rial questions  at  all :  '  it  will  leave  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  all  its  present  control 
over  everytliing  that  affected  the  Imperial 
CrowTi — its  dominions,  its  colonies,  and  its 


dependencies  ;  over  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Empire,  and  all  questions  of  peace  and 
war.'  The  home-parliament  will  have  con- 
trol '  over  our  railways,  our  post-office,  our 
public  works,  courts  of  justice,  corporations, 
systems  of  education,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.'  Now,  the  first  difficulty  here 
will  be  to  settle  exactly  what  questions  are 
local  and  what  are  Imperial,  for  the  number 
of  what  are  called  Irish  questions  which  do 
not  involve,  or  may  not  be  made  to  touch, 
Imperial  interest,  is  exceedingly  small ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  new  agitation 
arising  in  the  home-parliament,  seconded  by 
a  powerful  agitation  out  of  doors,  to  shift 
particular  questions  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Imperial  to  the  local  side.  That  is  the 
inherent  difficulty  and  weakness  of  all  Con- 
federations ;  and  certainly  the  tendency  of 
modern  politics  in  America,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Switzerland,  is  not  to  divide  the  cen- 
tral power,  but  to  strengthen  it  by  union. 
Is  the  United  Kingdom  to  prove  an  excep- 
tion ?  For  even  suppose  that  the  respective 
limits  assigned  to  the  powers  of  the  two 
Parliaments  should  be  fixed  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  what  security  can  we  obtain  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  will  always  rigidly  and 
honestly  respect  these  limits?  If  it  is  to 
consist  of  three  hundred  members  chosen 
by  household  suffrage,  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  be  a  very  popular  assembly,  faithfully 
reflecting  every  prejudice,  every  passion, 
every  delusion,  and  every  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance.  It  has  always  been 
the  tendency  of  such  assemblies  to  step 
beyond  their  appropriate  and  allotted  prov- 
ince, either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  or  the  limits  of  their 
powers.  Mr.  Butt  says  that  the  home-par- 
liament will  manage  and  control  all  taxation 
applicable  to  purely  Irish  purposes.  Now 
suppose  the  British  Government  to  declare 
war  against  America  or  some  continental 
Power  which  the  Irish  had  always  regarded 
with  sympathy  and  aftection,  the  home-par- 
liament would  no  doubt  be  constitutionally 
debarred  from  discussing  the  propriety  or 
justice  of  the  war,  as  involving  purely  Impe- 
rial considerations ;  but  it  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  a  farthing  towards  its 
proportion  of  the  war  expenses.  Mr,  Butt, 
in  refeiTing  to  the  old  Irish  Parliament  of 
1782,  supposes  such  a  case;  for  he  says, 
'  The  only  control,  if  it  can  be  called  control, 
which  Ireland  could  exercise,  would  have 
been  by  refusing  to  contribute  any  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  armaments  of  the  war — 
armaments  that  might  be,  that  most  proba- 
bly would  be,  necessary  for  her  own  defence 
against  the  foe.'  And,  again,  he  remarks^ 
*They  had  established   nearly  in   its   most 
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perfect  form  their  rig-ht  to  control  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Irish  supplies,  and  they 
had  extorted  from  the  Crown  the  admission 
that  in  time  of  peace  a  standing  army  could 
not  be  legally  maintained  in  Ireland.'  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Butt  recommends  that  the 
power  of  voting  the  armaments  and  raising 
the  necessary  supplies  should  rest  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  greater 
unity  and  effect.  But  how  long  would  an 
Irish  Parliament,  in  the  habit  of  managing 
its  own  taxation  and  discussing  its  own  af- 
fairs, allow  its  millions  to  be  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  in  which  its  sympathies 
were  all  on  the  side  of  England's  enemies  ? 
And  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  should 
be  a  refusal  to  grant  supplies,  would  not  the 
discussion  of  such  a  question  range  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Imperial 
policy  ?  Now  does  Mr.  Butt  imagine  that 
England  would  run  the  frightful  risk  of  divi- 
ded counsels,  transferring  to  a  popular  as- 
sembly in  Ireland  the  power,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity,  of  controlling  the  sinews  of 
war,  at  a  crisis  demanding  the  greatest  unity 
of  purpose?  We  all  remember  how  the 
theory  of  Ireland's  legislative  independence 
was  likely  to  have  produced  the  greatest  in- 
convenience in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when,  during  the  period  of  his  illness,  dif- 
ferent views  were  taken  by  the  two  legisla- 
tures on  the  question  of  the  Regency ;  and 
this  alarming  incident  led  the  more  power- 
ful nation  to  save  itself  by  the  Union  from 
the  recurrence  of  an  embarrassment  that 
went  to  the  root  of  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple. If  that  peril  arose  from  the  action  of 
a  Parliament  exclusively  Protestant,  how 
much  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  Empire  with  a  parliament 
sitting  in  College  Green  largely  impregnated 
with  ultramontane  or  republican  ideas  ? 
England  and  Ireland  coiild  have  no  common 
foreign  policy ;  for  that  of  the  Irish,  judging 
by  past  experience,  would  be  ultramontane 
and  reactionary,  and  that  of  England  fa- 
vourable to  liberty  all  over  the  world.  The 
British  Government  must  always  take  care 
that  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  its 
policy  should  be  so  thoroughly  decided  that 
its  influence  should  not  be  impaired  by 
weakness  or  vacillation.  Difficulties  would 
also  arise  on  the  question  of  tariffs.  Notwith- 
standing the  assurance  of  home-government 
orators,  we  canuot  believe  that  this  will  be 
conceded  as  a  purely  Imperial  question, 
with  which  the  home-parliament  must  not 
meddle.  For  Mr.  John  Martin,  M.  P.  for 
Meath,  who  has  spoken  more  than  once  on 
the  platform  of  the  Association,  deliberately 
said — '  There   may  be   also    some   meaner 


bigots,  those  of  the  free-trade  religion,  Avho 
fear  that  independent  Ireland  might  be 
tempted  to  sin  against  their  divinity  by 
creating  and  establishing  native  industry  in 
the  same  Avay  in  which  that  has  always  been 
done  by  every  independent  nation.'  * 
Another  orator  of  the  Association  has  pointed 
clearly  in  the  same  direction.  What  securi- 
ty can  we  have  that  a  home-government  in 
the  hands  of  federalists  and  repealers  would 
not  immediately  inaugurate  an  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  differential  duties,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  protectionist  system  i 
We  could  hardly  expect  so  mucli  good  sense 
or  good  feeling  in  such  an  assembly  as  would 
prevent  such  suicidal  hostility.  Looking  at 
the  question,  then,  in  a  popular  Avay,  we 
cannot  see  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Butt  would 
do  anything  but  create  a  federation  as  dis- 
cordant as  that  which  paralyses  the  streng-th  of 
Austria,  and  give  to  the  British  Empire  a 
miserable  legacy  of  weakness  and  disorder. 

But  a  mere  federal  union  would  never 
satisfy  Ireland.  It  would  only  be  a  step  to 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  then  another  step 
would  bring  about  a  complete  separation. 
For  we  are  to  remember  that  the  advocates 
of  home-government  represent  a  coalition 
of  parties — federalists  like  Mr.  Butt,  repeal- 
ers who  would  retain  the  old  dynastic  link, 
and  republicans  who  would  only  take  repeal 
as  an  instalment  of  their  ultimate  demands ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  various  Tory  or  Liberal 
elements  of  the  Association.  Can  we  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  Union  would  not 
in  course  of  time  receive  many  a  shock  from 
the  discussions  of  such  a  body  ?  that  a 
powerful  agitation  out  of  doors  would  not 
spring  up  with  the  old  cry  of  O'Connell — 
'  Ireland  must  be  a  nation  again,  and  not  a 
province  '  ?  and  that  separation  of  interest 
would  not  speedily  lead  to  a  separation  of 
connexion  to  the  manifest  and  permanent 
injury  of  both  countries  ?  England  could 
never  allow  such  a  separation,  for  she  sought 
the  L^nion  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Scotland,  as  a  great  political  necessity  and  a 
great  political  simplification,  and  either  fed- 
eralism or  repeal  would  only  multiply  her 
vulnerable  points,  and  lead  to  a  dispersion  of 
force.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that, 
through  foreign  intervention,  Ireland  might 
succeed  in  wresting  her  independence.  But 
in  that  case  the  two  countries  would  be  a 
standing  menace  to  each  other,  their  inter- 
ests and  policy  coming  into  constant  colli- 
sion. Tlie  Irish  taxpayer  would  be  crushed 
by  the  effort  to  maintain  an  independent 
army  and  navy.     The  continental  alliances 
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of  Ireland  would  probably  embroil  licr  with 
England ;  wliile  licr  domestic  dissensions, 
wliicli  the  want  of  skill  in  the  new  rulers, 
as  well  as  the  state  of  her  finances,  would 
aggravate  into  universal  disorder,  would  be 
used  by  England,  acting  in  unison  with  a 
British  party  in  Ulster,  to  crush  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

But  to  look  more  carefully  into  this  home- 
government  proposal,  we  ought  to  consider 
the  various  elements  of  opinion  at  work  in 
Irish  society,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
whether  independent  legislation  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  itself,  conducive  to  its  harmony  and 
prosperity,  and  prove  likely  to  restore  a 
kindlier  relationship  between  England  and 
Ireland.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  ascer- 
tain not  only  Avhat  kind  of  representatives 
the  Irish  masses  would  send  to  the  home- 
parliament,  but  also  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  instruction  these  masses  are  now 
daily  receiving  from  various  quarters  to  fit 
them  for  the  responsible  task  of  selecting 
wise  and  patriotic  representatives. 

The  two  strongest  powers  in  the  country — 
at  least,  in  their  influence  over  the  masses — 
are  Nationalism  and  Ultramontanism,  It 
lias  been  sometimes  taken  for  granted,  on  a 
superficial  view  of  Irish  politics,  that  these 
two  powers  are  naturally  and  necessarily  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  that  outside  the 
circle  of  Ultramontanism  and  dashing 
against  it  with  all  the  power  of  speedy 
overthrow,  is  Nationalism  with  its  daring 
theories,  driving  the  masses  onward  to  revo- 
lution. This  is  an  entire  mistake.  On  the 
Continent  we  may  find  them  in  deadly  op- 
position ;  but  even  there,  as  Dr.  Manning  has 
remarked,  revolution  and  religion  mutually 
borrow  from  each  other,  the  one  contribut- 
ing breadth,  the  other  intensity  of  action. 
The  remark  may  be  applied  with  even  more 
justice  to  the  coiuplications  of  Irish  Catholic 
opinion.  We  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
clergy  dependent  in  any  measure  on  the 
masses  for  support  can  never  for  any  length 
of  time  be  inditferentto  popular  feeling,  or  free 
from  popular  prejudice.  Though  the  Irish 
priesthood  may  have  been  perfectly  sincere 
in  condemning  Feuianism,  they  were  known 
by  the  people  to  sympathise  with  many  of 
the  ulterior  ends  that  Fenianism  had  in 
view,  while  the  very  discontent  to  which  the 
bishops  themselves  gave  voice  in  their  pas- 
torals had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  in  the 
peasantry  the  feelings  on  which  the  Fe- 
nians or  Nationahsts  relied  for  support.  We 
have  at  this  moment  before  us  the  pastoral 
letter  of  Dr.  Nullty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Meath,  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
liis  diocese,  of    which   '  a  considerable  j^or- 


tioti'  (these  ai-e  the  bishop's  own  words) '  is  de- 
voted to  a  defence  of  the  Rihhonmen  of 
former  times  from  the  obloquy  and  infamy 
loith  which,''  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  '  it 
(sic)  has  been  branded.'  The  Bishop,  it  is 
true,  condemns  the  modern  practice  of  Rib- 
bonism  with  great  apparent  severity ;  but 
he  does  not  scruple  to  justify  the  origin  of 
these  murderous  combinations,  and  he  de- 
nounces the  means  employed  '  by  a  weak 
and  pusillanimous  Executive  '  for  the  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  punishment  of  crime 
with  the  same  vehemence  of  language  which 
he  applies  to  crime  itself.  Such  pastorals 
partake  of  the  incendiary  character  of  the 
nationalist  press,  and  are  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  evils  they  profess  to  deplore. 
It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  in  1868  a 
manifesto  was  issued  by  a  body  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  with  the  Dean  of  Limerick 
at  their  head,  in  which  they  declared  that 
'  the  only  means  of  tranquillising  Ireland 
was  by  the  restoration  of  her  nationality  ; ' 
and  Father  Lavelle  said  in  February  last,  on 
the  platform  of  the  Home-government  As- 
sociation, that  '  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Shannon  were  as  warm 
on  the  side  of  home-government,  as  any 
man  in  that  room,  and  that  there  were  tem- 
porary reasons  why  they  should  not  declare 
themselves ;  but  before  six  mouths  were 
elapsed,  the  west  of  Ireland  would  speak 
with  a  voice  of  thunder.'  It  would  be 
wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that 
the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  are  not  earn- 
est Catholics,  remarkably  submissive  to  cleri- 
cal direction  or  dictation.  They  are  no 
hungry  democratic  reformers  like  the  Social- 
ists of  France  or  Germany,  revelling  in  crude 
ideas  of  government,  cherishing  a  wild  and 
fanatical  faith  in  human  perfectibility,  and 
expecting  to  hang  the  last  king  with  the  en- 
trails of  the  last  priest.  Tliere  is  no  fight 
in  Ireland  between  the  sons  of  crusaders 
and  the  sons  of  Voltaire ;  for  the  Irish  are 
perfectly  obedient  to  their  clergy,  though 
they  do  occasionally  resent  their  intrusion 
in  politics.  Nationalism  and  Ultramontan- 
ism nre  not  mutually  destructive  powers,  but 
are  actually  engaged  at  this  moment,  with 
certain  well-understood  reservations,  in  in- 
fluencing to  a  powerful  degree  their  mutual 
interests,  and,  for  the  present,  their  common 
cause.  The  election  of  two  Protestants  like 
Martin  and  'Mitchell  Henry  for  Meath  and 
Galway,  two  Roman  Catholic  constituencies, 
reveals  an  antagonism  ;  for  both  these  repre- 
sentatives will  be  prepared  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Parlia- 
ment.* 

*  The  Rev.  Tliaddous  O'Malley,  in  a  speech. 
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The  question  then  arises — What  would  be 
the  probable  constitution  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  Ultramontanes  and  Nation- 
alists ?  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would 
reflect  almost    exclusively  the    opinions    of 
these  two  parties,  who  would  thus  have  the 
destinies  of  the  country  completely  in  their 
hands.     We  sympathise  with  a  '  Protestant 
Celt '  when  he  '  desires  to  see  something  of 
a  \no;orous,  healthy,  united  lay  public  opinion 
kindled  in  Ireland ; '  but  where  are  there  the 
slightest  indications  of  an  independent  lay 
opinion  ?     Where  is  there  even  the  nucleus 
at   present  of    a  middle  party,  to  act  with 
mediating  force  in  Irish  politics?       Where 
are  the  men   of    moderate  views  who  will 
have   power  to  impose  terms  upon  extreme 
sides  ?     Where  is  the  calm  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  that  will  allow  moderate  men  to  get 
even  a  hearing  in  Ireland?     There  can  be 
no  satisfactory   answer  to  these   questions. 
In    our    opinion,  the   middle-class  Catholic 
party  of  moderate  views,  to  whom  we  should 
look  for  help  in   this   emergency,   are  less 
worthy  of  respect  than  almost  any  political 
sect  in  these  countries ;  for,  though  in  pri- 
vate they  profess  to  be  as  liberal  and  tolerant 
of    others  as  they  are   appreciative  of   the 
truly  just  and   catholic  policy  pursued  to- 
wards them  by  England,  and  condemn  the 
exclusive  and  irrational  policy  of  their  clergy 
in  matters  political,  they  have  never  yet  had 
the  courage  to  venture  upon  public  remon- 
strance or  opposition.     One  of  their  number, 
a  lawyer  of  liberal  views,  has  attempted  to 
vindicate  or  excuse  this  purely  passive  atti- 
tude, by  saying  that  the  Catholic  gentry  and 
the  moneyed  classes  are  a  mere  handful  com- 
pared with  the  priest-led  masses ;  that  they 
would  be  powerless  in  any  Catholic  move- 
ment opposed  to  the  priests;  that  if  they 
want  seats  in  Parliament  they  must  obtain 
them  by  the  licence  of  the  bishops ;  and 
that  so  small  a  class  cannot  produce  within 
its  own  limits  anything  like  the  requisite 
amount  of    thinking  power  or  acquire  the 
learning  necessary  for  such  a  conflict.     But 
why   should  they  not  try  to  extricate  them- 
selves and  their  country  out  of  such  a  humili- 
ating position  ?     This  liberal  writer  is  appa- 
rently conscious  of  the  essential  unworthi- 
ness  of  their  position,  for  he  says :  '  If  they 
could  all  be  inspired  with  suflBcient  enthusi- 
asm to  make  a  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 


upon  the  effect  of  their  election  on  the  prospects 
of  an  education  measure,  such  as  the  Ultramon- 
tane clergy  demand,  says  : — '  Will  not  John 
Martin  give  as  safe  a  vote  for  a  good  Irish 
education  measure  as  Mr.  Plunket?  Mitchell 
Henry,  a  safe  and  much  safer  vote  than  the 
Viscount  Burke  ? '  (Freeman's  Journal,  March  3, 
1871.) 


they  could  do  great  service  to  religion  and 
their  country.'  Tlie  laity,  then,  are"  evident- 
ly no  check  upon  Ultramontane  aspirations, 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
a  thoroughly  Ultramontane  Ireland  might 
become  as  troublesome  to  England  as  a 
thoroughly  Fenian  Ireland. 

And  here  we  would  interpose  an  obser- 
vation mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  applicable 
to  Ireland.  A  Bill  for  the  introduction  of 
Vote  by  Ballot  has  been  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  a  very  able  member  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Have  the  authors  and 
supporters  of  that  Bill — have  English  mem- 
bers generally  —  considered  the  question, 
how  will  Vote  by  Ballot  work  in  Ireland  ? 
We  will  endeavour  to  tell  them.  The  two 
chief  governing  powers  of  Ireland  are  the 
Secret  Societies  and  the  Confessional. 
Tliose  are  the  seats  of  nationalist  and  ultra- 
montane power.  These  occult  forces,  freed 
from  the  control  of  law  and  of  public 
opinion,  place  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
voter  at  the  command  of  his  spiritual  or 
political  master.  Secret  voting  is  precisely 
the  device  required  to  give  unlimited  and 
unopposed  scope  and  influence  to  these 
forces.  It  will  leave  the  ascendency  of  the 
Ribbon  Association  and  the  Priest  unim- 
paired ;  nay,  it  will  throw  over  it  a  friendly 
and  impenetrable  veil,  and  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  this  species  of  influence, 
that  the  man  who  is  enthralled  by  it  does 
not  desire  to  cast  it  off;  he  is  not  only  a 
slave,  but  a  voluntary  slave,  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  an  awful  and  irresistible  power.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Ballot  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
these  powers — both  fiercely  hostile  to  Eng- 
land— will  be  absolutely  paramount  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  elections  of  Ireland.  In- 
dependence of  election  is  no  part  of  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  they 
cease  to  follow  their  landlord,  they  will  fol- 
low their  head-conspirator  or  their  priest. 
The  result  will  be  that  about  ninety  Irish 
members  will  probably  be  sent  by  Secret 
Voting  to  the  House  of  Commons,  differing 
materially  from  the  great  majority  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  heretofore  represented 
Ireland,  differing  still  more  from  the  opinions 
of  their  British  colleagues ;  and  as  these 
members  will  be  able,  if  they  hold  together, 
to  exercise  a  decisive  control  over  every  im- 
portant party  vote,  the  tune  may  possibly 
come  when  regret  will  be  felt  even  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  that  the  severance  of  the 
two  representative  bodies  is  so  extremely 
diflScult  and  perilous. 

We  are  already  in  a  position  to  understand 
not  only  the  probable  constitution  of  the 
Parliament  which  is  to  legislate  in  purely 
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Irish  affairs,  but  also  the  probable  course 
that  home-statesmanship  would  take  on  a 
number  of  highly  important  questions.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  for  example,  that  no  atr 
tempt  would  be  made  to  re-establish  or  re- 
endow  any  one  or  all  of  the  existing  Churches 
of  Ireland.  Religious  equahty  is  the  great 
principle  which  the  Imperial  Legislature  has 
just  established  in  the  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  difficulties  of  the  country. 
We  destroy  the  privileges  of  the  minority, 
but  without  any  design  of  handing  them 
over  to  the  majority ;  and  those  who  were 
the  foremost  allies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
obtaining  religious  equality  will  be  the  very 
first  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency.  Now  Mr,  Butt 
has  evidently  some  suspicion  that  there 
might  be  an  attempt  made  to  re-endow  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  for  he  throws  out  the  -sug- 
gestion that  '  few  persons  would  object  to  a 
provision  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  affecting 
any  question  of  a  religious  establishment 
should  be  passed  except  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.'  We  confess, 
however,  to  a  grave  apprehension  that  one 
of  the  very  first  measures  that  would  be  in- 
troduced would  be  one  (tf  concurrent  endow- 
ment in  another  form.  For  Mr.  Butt  ex- 
pressly includes  '  systems  of  education  ' 
among  the  local  as  distinguished  from  the 
Imperial  interests,  and  therefore  committed 
to  the  guidance  of  the  home-parliament. 
Can  we  not  readily  understand  how  quickly 
and  effectively  the  Catholic  University  would 
be  chartered  and  endowed,  and  the  denomi- 
national system  established  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  of  the  country  by 
the  overwhelming  Catholic  vote  ?  The 
State  has  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of 
limiting  its  support  to  an  education  in 
which  all  can  share  ;  but  since  the  disendow- 
ment  of  religion  has  been  effected,  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle 
between  supporting  a  clergy  and  supporting 
a  schoolmaster  to  teach  rehgion.  It  would 
be  a  false  and  insidious  policy  to  allow  a 
return  to  religious  endowment,  under  the 
form  of  a  denominational  system  of  educa- 
tion. Under  a  home-parliament,  we  should 
witness,  though  on  a  far  wider  scale,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  scandalous  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic monies  which  the  Irish  Catholic  vote  in 
New  York  has  secured  year  by  year  for  a 
host  of  schools,  orphanages,  and  charities  of 
various  kinds  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,*     '  Putnam's  Magazine,'  of 


*  We  find  undoubted  evidence  of  a  disposition 
to  restore  taxation  for  Irish  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses in  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament during  the  present  session  by  Mr. 
M'Mahon,  M.P.  for  New  Ross,  who  is  anxious  to 


New  York,  in  a  recent  article  with  the  cu- 
rious   title,    'Our    American     Established 
Church,'    says :  'In  no  European   country, 
we    say  it  with    some   confidence,  has  the 
clergy  of  a  Catholic  Establishment  its  hands 
more  nearly  closed  upon   the   whole  system 
of  pubHc  education  than  here  in  New  York  ; ' 
and  another  journal  states   that,  during  the 
year    1866,    the  Legislature  of    New  York 
State  appropriated  50,800   dollars  for  chur- 
ches, schools,    asylums,  and  hospitals ;  and 
of  this  sum  45,674  dollars  were  received  by 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  addition,  made  a 
special  donation  of  78,500  dollars  in    1866, 
and  80,005  dollars  in   1867,  to  the   Society 
for    the    Protection    of    Destitute    Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Children.     In  the   city   of 
New  York,  the  Common  Council  about  the 
same   time  appropriated   97,522    dollars  to 
sectarian  purposes,  and  all,  with  the   excep- 
tion  of    5,522    dollars,   for   the    benefit  of 
Roman    Catholics.      The    whole   matter   is 
easily  explained :  the  politicians  flatter  the 
Catholics   for   their   votes,    and  the    clergy 
behind  the    scenes   know  how  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  a  democracy.     Now  we 
ask   the   Tory   Protestants    of  the    Home- 
Government  Association,  What  is  there  to 
prevent — not   an   endowment   of    churches, 
though  even  that  might  be  dexterously  ma- 
naged  in   some    disguised    form,   but — the 
endowment  of  a   host    of    orphanages  and 
charities,  including  monastic  and  conventual 
establishments   for    the    education    of    the 
young?     They  might  live  to   see  the  day 
when  the  curses  of  heaven  and  earth  might 
be  vowed   against  the  policy  which  asserts 
the  ascendency  of  the  State — indeed  of  the 
lay  element — above  the  clerical  in  all  matters 
of    national  interest.     And  what   influence 
could  they  expect  to  exercise  in  an  Assem- 
bly   of    Ultramontanes    and    Nationalists? 
They  would  soon  be  made  to  leam  that  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas  is  to 
follow   the    ideas   of  the   mere   Celtic   and 
Catholic  majority,  and  that  Ultramontanism 
would  become  tlie  dominant  spirit  of   the 
whole  country.    The  success  of  their  scheme 
would  only  lead  to  their  own  political  des- 
truction, and  might  eventually  bring  on  an 
internecine    struggle  which,  in  some  great 
ecclesiastical  crisis,  might  revive  the  hoiTors 
of  civil  war. 

But  another  question  of  some  consequence 

facilitate  local  legislation  affecting  Irish  inte- 
rests 80  as  to  abridge  the  labour  aud  expense  of 
Imperial  legislation.  The  enumeration  of  the 
various  classes  of  works  comprehended  within 
the  range  of  his  Bill  positively  contains  one  for 
'  church  or  chapel  building,  enliirginir,  repairing, 
or  maintaining.'  The  title  of  the  Bill  is  '  Local 
Legislation  (Ireland).' 
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is,  How  far  a  home-government  would  secure 
more  kindly  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland  ?  It  is  affirmed  with  confidence  by 
Mr.  Butt  that  the  restoration  of  Irish  nation- 
ality would  not  only  pacify  the  country,  but 
make  Ireland  a  tower  of  strength  to  England. 
This  would  certainly  be  a  very  desirable  re- 
sult; but  it  must,  after  all,  greatly  depend 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  parliamentary 
representatives,  of  the  masses  who  elect 
them,  and  of  the  press  which  instructs  the 
masses.  It  has  always  been  our  belief  that 
the  studious  misrepresentation  of  English 
politics,  English  Society,  and  English  char- 
acter by  the  Irish  press  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  complete  political  fusion  of  the  two 
peoples  ;  and  we  have  no  language  to  express 
our  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  a  patriotism 
which  aims  at  keeping  Ireland  irreconcilable 
that  she  may  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England.  Certainly,  if  the  relation 
between  the  two  countries  is  to  be  changed 
for  the  better,  there  is  greater  need  that 
mutual  esteem  and  community  of  sentiment 
should  be  cultivated  on  both  sides.  But 
what  security  can  Mr.  Butt  give  us  that  the 
national  press  will  change  its  instincts  and 
habits,  on  the  day  that  England  consents  to 
establish  a  federation  ?  Some  t)f  its  writers 
may  be  sincere,  and  are  to  be  pitied  for  their 
ignorance  and  despised  for  their  violence ; 
but  others,  we  fear,  drive  a  vile  trade  in  sedi- 
tion, and  seek  a  sordid  gain  in  exciting  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Despica- 
ble as  they  mostly  are  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  they  are  still  more  so  on  moral  grounds. 
There  was  never  anything  grosser  than  the 
fabrication  of  French  victories  all  through 
the  late  war,  yet,  strange  to  say,  though 
neither  date  nor  authority  was  assigned  for 
most  of  them,  they  imposed  upon  the  ignor- 
ant masses  throughout  Ireland  and  were 
devoured  with  unfailing  voracity.  Imagine 
the  capacity  of  a  people  for  self-government 
who  receive  all  their  instruction  frona  such 
journals.  The  Irish,  in  fact,  are  more  chil- 
dren in  political  affairs;  and  their  literary 
guides  never  allow  them  to  hear  the  wordg 
of  political  truth  and  soberness.  We  can- 
not believe  that  any  English  concessions 
whatever,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  com- 
ments on  the  amnesty  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  can  ever  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  these  national  newspapers ;  for  they  are 
written  as  well  as  read  on  the  assumption 
that  the  English  Government  is  tyrannical 
as  well  as  anti-national,  and  to  allow  that 
any  act  of  England  challenged  the  gratitude 
of  Ireland  would  convict  themselves  of  in- 
justice and  undermine  their  trade.  If  a 
home-parliament  were  conceded  to-jnorrow, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  ag-itation  set 


on  foot  by  these  wretched  prints  for  com- 
plete independence,  with  visions  of  land- 
confiscation,  pillage,  and  revenge,  held  out 
to  the  ignorant  expectations  of  an  impulsive 
peasantry.  On  the  whole,  then,  when  we  thhik 
of  the  malignant  distrust  of  England  which  is 
kept  alive  by  this  press,  the  calumnies  that 
are  spread,  and  the  hopes  that  are  raised 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  their  rea- 
lization, we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Ireland  would  not  be  more  tranquil  under  a 
home-parliament,  or  exhibit  a  more  pacific 
or  friendly  disposition  to  England. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  national  journals  alone  which  fos- 
ter the  delusions  and  passions  of  an  excitable 
people.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  evidence  of  Father  Grace,  of  the 
order  of  Christian  Brothers,  before  the  late 
Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,*  he  will  understand  something  of 
the  process  by  which  some  23,000  Irish 
boys  while  at  school  are  prepared  for  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  lively  invec- 
tives of  the  national  press.  Master  Brooke, 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  pointed  the  reverend 
Father's  attention  to  the  Foui-th  Book  of 
Reading  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Brother- 
hood, which  contained  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  passages  describing  the  cruelty,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  oppression  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
India,  and  North  America  under  English 
rule.  One  of  these  passages,  in  alluding  to 
the  extinction  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament  by 
the  Union,  said,  '  its  history  showed  that  its 
existence  was  essential  to  the  greatness,  the 
dignity,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of 
Ireland.'  Master  Brooke  asked  whether  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
make  any  comments  upon  such  passages  by 
way  of  softening  them  down  ;  but  Father 
Grace  merely  answered,  '  I  only  regret  we 
haven't  it '  (the  Irish  Parliament) ;  and  being- 
further  pressed,  he  remarked  :  '  That  is  the 
general  opinion ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
convince  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  the  contrary.'  No  wonder  Master 
Brooke  exclaimed  on  the  spot,  that  '  the 
books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  the 
most  direct  training  for  Fenianism  that  he 
could  possibly  imagine  ! '  Dr.  Keane,  Bis- 
hop of  Cloyne,  promised  that  if  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school  were  made  denominational 
and  taken  under  the  National  Board,  the 
bishops  would  take  care  to  correct  anything 
objectionable  in  the  books ;  whereupon 
Master   Brooke   very    pertinently    replied  : 

*  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary 
Education  (Ireland),  vol.  iii.  pp.  376-378. 
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'  But  the  Bishops  have  full  authority  at  this 
moment  over  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion.'* Now  when  we  consider  that  all  these 
school-books,  as  anti-English  in  their  poetry 
as  in  their  ])rose,  have  received  episcopal 
sanction,  as  Father  Grace  himself  admitted, 
we  cannot  acquit  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  of  a 
grave  offence  in  instilling  into  the  youthful 
mind  an  education  which  is  calculated 
to  develope  only  the  bad  passions  and  nur- 
ture hatreds  of  very  difficult  eradication. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  apart  from 
all  these  considerations,  that  Ireland  possess- 
es the  elements  for  building  up  an  indepen- 
dent national  life  ;  for  she  has  no  historical 
basis  of  the  least  solidity,  no  definite  public 
opinion  such  as  supplies  a  check  and  guard 
to  other  communities,  and  none  of  the  toler- 
ance or  habits  essential  to  self-government. 
AVe  believe  that  her  true  interest  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  That  great 
measure  gave  her  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Catholic  Emancipation,  a  great  system  of 
education,  a  reform  of  the  corporations, 
a  Poor-law  system,  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  a  reform  of  the  land  sys- 
tem, complete  religious  equality,  together 
with  the  full  benefit  of  wise  and  equal  laws, 
and  the  fullest  access  on  the  part  of  her 
children  to  every  place  of  honour,  usefulness, 
and  power  in  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign. 
Irishmen  seem  sometimes  to  forget  what  a 
large  place  they  have  hitherto  filled  in  the 
public  service  of  England,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  we  see  Irish  judges,  Irish 
bishops,  and  Irish  statesmen  amongst  us, 
and  the  whole  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown 
open  to  Irish  competition ;  while  our  large 
towns  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  an 
Irish  population,  uniting  their  own  industry 
to  British  capital  and  organisation,  we  may 
well  ask,  what  would  become  of  Ireland  if  all 
her  sons  were  compelled  to  seek  their  fortune 
at  home,  and  were  to  forfeit  their  rights  of 
citizenship  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Federalists  have  many  complaints  to 
make  against  the  Union.  They  complain  of 
the  tardiness  of  Imperial  legislation ;  but 
they  forget  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  long 
delay  in  the  redress  of  grievances  was  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  members  themselves  were 
never  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  any  single  measure,  the  Tories  of  the 
north  and  the  Liberals  of  the  south  being  in 
constant  conflict  upon  every  question  of 
home  policy.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  tardiness  of  past   legislation,  the 

*  Royal  Commission,  &c.,  pp.  679,  15621. 


complaint  is  now  perfectly  irrelevant,  for  the 
march  of  reforms  within  the  last  three  years 
has  become  rapid  and  efiective  beyond  all 
calculation  or  precedent. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  nothing 
but  a  home-parliament  can  restore  the  manu- 
factures which  the  Union  destroyed,  and  that 
the  over-taxed  condition  of  the  country  is 
such  that  it  needs  all  the  fostering  care  of  a 
local  Legislature  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
strength  and  vitality.  It  would  be  hard  to 
prove  '  that  the  Union  had  destroyed  native 
industiy,'  when  we  know  that  the  flourishing 
manufactures  of  Ulster  have  only  grown  up 
since  the  Union.  The  revival  of  the  linen 
trade  dates,  in  fact,  from  the  period — 1830 
— when  that  system  of  bounties  and  protec- 
tive duties  which  some  Irish  patriots  seem 
anxious  to  restore  was  abolished  by  the 
Legislature.  Particular  trades  have,  indeed, 
died  out  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  they 
owe  their  extinction  to  the  insane  and  suici- 
dal leagues  and  strikes  of  the  workmen,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  if  the 
Union  w^ere  repealed  to-morrow,  and  a  code 
of  protective  duties  enacted  for  the  revival 
of  local  manufactures,  every  farthing  of  the 
burden  thus  levied  would  not  be  exacted  by 
the  combinations  of  the  workmen.  But  the 
present  condition  of  Irish  manufactures  has 
been  totally  misrepresented.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  total  number  of  flax-spinning 
and  weaving  factories  in  Ireland  was  143 
last  year  against  100  in  1862  ;  that  the  cot- 
ton trade  had  9  factories  in  operation  in 
1862,  and  13  in  1868,  and  that  the  woollen 
trade  had  made  satisfactory  progress  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  employed  10,555 
hands  in  1868  against  1,037  in  1862.  If 
England  has  5,698  factories  of  all  kinds,  and 
Scotland  507,  Ireland,  which  cannot  boast  of 
their  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  can  count  her 
198  factories,  though  six  years  ago  she 
had  only  158.*  Within  the  last  two  years, 
two  of  the  largest  ocean  steamers  in  the 
world  have  been  built  at  Belfast.  There  is 
no  waj'^  in  which  a  home-parliament  can 
restore  manufactures  but  by  a  system  of 
protection,  which  the  Imperial  Legislature 
will  be  slow  to  allow.  A  return  to  tarifts 
would  injure  Ireland  more  than  England,  if 
free-trade  principles  be  sound;  but  there  are 
many  short-sighted  economists  there,  like 
the  person  of  whom  Dean  Swift  tells  us, 
who  said  that  Ireland  would  never  be  happy 
till  a  law  were  passed  for  buraing  everything 
that  came  from  England  but  its  people 
and  its  coals. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  over-taxed 


*  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social. 
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condition  of  Ireland  can  only  be  grappled 
with  by  a  home-Legislature.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  enter  into  this  large  question,  which 
was  specially  examined  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  Committee  that 
Ireland's  proportionate  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  expenditure  as  fixed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Union  was  higher  than  her  resources  jus- 
tified ;  but  then  Ireland  had  never  in  any 
single  year  contributed  according  to  that 
proportion.  Irish  patriots  ought  to  ponder 
these  Avords  : — '  It  has  not  been  shown  your 
committee  that  there  is  any  tax  now  in  ope- 
ration in  Ireland  which  materially  interferes 
with  the  development  of  her  industry,  unless 
it  be  the  excise  duty  on  spirits.'  But  the 
assertion  has  been  boldly  made  :  '  At  present 
England  takes  all  and  gives  nothing.'  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  Dr.  Han- 
cock* shows,  the  expenditure  fairly  charge- 
able to  Ireland  in  1861  was  greater  than  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  expenses 
of  the  empire  by  1,002,938/.,  according  to 
one  calculation,  and  691,355/.  by  another. 
There  has  been  some  change  since  that 
period  in  the  proportions  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, less  favourable  to  Ireland  ;  but  do 
Irish  patriots  ever  think  of  comparing  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  respectively?  The  facts  are  very 
striking.  According  to  a  return  of  the 
House  of  Commons  made  in  1868,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh, 
the  revenue  of  Scotland  in  1867  was  8,289,- 
242/.,  and  of  Ireland,  6,317,121/. ;  while  the 
amount  received  from  Government  during 
the  same  year  by  Ireland  for  local  purposes 
was  2,230,592/.,  and  that  received  by  Scot- 
land was  only  552,808/. !  There  has  been 
much  complaint  concerning  the  recent 
increase  in  Irish  taxation.  The  income-tax 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1853;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  that  period  remitted  four  mil- 
lions sterling  of  Consolidated  Annuities. 
Besides,  the  sum  raised  by  this  tax,  733,484/. 
in  1861,  356,431/.  in  1867,  levied  on  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community,  is  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  the  indirect  tax- 
ation of  the  same  year,  6,108,606/.,  which 
is  levied  on  all  classes,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  pay  no  assessed  taxes. 

In  drawing  these  observations  to  a  close, 
we  have  only  to  express  the  belief  that  the 
long  delay  of  the  Union  was  the  chief 
grievance    of    Ireland.     Her    case,    indeed. 


*  Those  who  desire  to  understand  the  whole 
question  of  taxation  as  between  the  two  countries 
should  read  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock's '  Report  of 
the  State  of  Public  Accounts  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.'     Dublin,  1864. 


closely  resembled  that  of  Scotland.  Pro- 
vincial government  had  degraded  that  coun- 
try, for  even  the  union  of  the  two  crown-^, 
with  still  distinct  governments,  did  not  pro 
tect  the  Northern  kingdom  from  miso-overn- 
ment  and  oppression.  The  real  union  came 
at  length  in  1707  and  emancipated  us. 
Scotland  at  that  time  differed  from  England 
by  a  thousand  years  of  tradition,  laws,  and 
institutions  ;  there  could  hardly  be  two 
types  of  national  character,  intellectually  and 
morally,  more  unlike  than  those  of  the  English- 
man and  the  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  the  smaller  country  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  accept  a  union  which  was 
likely  to  rob  it  of  a  glorious  independence, 
and  turn  it  into  a  mere  English  province. 
This  was  the  feeling  of  Scotland  at  the  time. 
Lord  Belhaven  and  the  patriotic  party  de- 
nounced the  union  as  fratricide  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  Curran  and  Grattan  condemned 
the  Irish  Union.  The  similarity  extends 
even  further ;  for  Scotland,  like  Ireland, 
consisted  then  of  two  great  divisions,  in- 
habited by  two  different  races,  the  Lowland- 
ers  and  the  Highlanders,  who  had  but  little 
sympathy  with  each  other.  Yet  when  the 
Union  incorporated  two  countries  that  na- 
ture had  joined  together,  the  flood  of  im- 
provement that  followed  swept  away  the  old 
barriers,  and  the  two  races  became  one 
homogeneous  community.  If  the  Irish  com- 
plain that  their  Union  was  carried  by  bribery 
against  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  we  in 
Scotland  had  a  similar  complaint,  for  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  passed  at 
the  time  in  an  unaccountable  manner  from 
England  north  of  Tweed,  was  believed  to 
have  carried  the  Union.  If  Ireland  has  had 
her  rebellions,  Scotland  had  two  of  them 
shortly  after  the  Union  ;  and  if  Ireland  has 
had  her  agitations  for  repeal,  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  Scotland  found  herself 
treated  after  the  Union  hke  a  conquered 
country,  and  English  principles  were  applied 
to  Scotish  society  with  an  unbending  rigidi- 
ty, a  Bill  was  actually  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  sever  the  connexion, 
which  was  only  lost  by  three  votes  and  three 
proxies.  We  all  know  now  the  happy  effects 
of  this  measure  :  increased  order,  increased 
liberty,  increased  civilisation,  the  growth  of 
agriculture,  the  rapid  rise  of  Scotch  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  the  progress  of 
the  towns  in  wealth  and  comfort  at  a  rate 
beyond  all  precedent.  If  the  Union  with 
Ireland  had  taken  place  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  instead  of  a  century  later,  she  would 
now  have  had  a  cahner  and  happier  history  ; 
local  oppressions  and  national  animosities 
would  have  been  merely  historical ;  for 
through  her  contact  with  the  freer  institutions 
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and  larger  society  of  England,  she  would 
have  become  as  tenacious  of  civil  rule  and 
liberty  as  the  country  with  which  her  fortunes 
were  hencefoi-th  to  be  inseparably  linked. 

We  submit,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  clear 
surrender  of  empire  and  duty  on  our  part  to 
dissolve  the  existing  Union.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  completest  justice  to  Ireland, 
not  merely  because  it  is  our  clear  policy  to 
thin  the  ranks  of  our  adversaries  by  remov- 
ing all  justifiable  causes  of  misunderstanding, 
but  because  we  are  bound  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  help  her  to  receive  the  fuU  benefits 
of  the  Union.  We  see  no  objection  to  give 
her  even  a  royal  residence,  if  she  desires  it, 
though  it  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Trench  to  ima- 
gine that  this  would  be  any  panacea  for 
Irish  ills  :  perhaps  it  might  have  a  slight 
restorative  etfect,  as  combining  an  appeal  to 
the  imaginative  disposition  of  the  nation 
with  a  concession  of  certain  obvious  com- 
mercial interests.  But  after  we  have  done 
what  is  wise  and  right,  we  can  on  no  account 
swerve  from  our  course  in  the  hope  of  pur- 
chasing loyalty  by  folly  or  wrong  ;  for 
though  adherence  to  duty  may  bring  us 
neither  gratitude  nor  reward,  we  are  certain 
that  the  desertion  of  it  will  never  fail,  at 
least  in  public  aflfairs,  to  bring  its  own 
punishment  in  the  end.  Beyond  all  question, 
the  time  is  fully  come  for  crushing  Irish 
lawlessness  of  every  description.  No  Govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  can  any  longer 
tolerate  the  scandal  of  agrarian  murders. 
The  Assassins  of  Persia,  the  Thugs  of  India, 
and  the  brigands  of  Southern  Italy  have  been 
suppressed  without  mercy  ;  and  no  pedantic 
veneration  for  forms  ought  for  a  moment  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  necessary  measures 
being  taken  for  the  extinction  of  Ribbonism. 
But  we  are  not  for  fighting  the  authors  of 
these  crimes  with  any  weapons  but  those  of 
reason,  unless  they  bring  themselves  under 
the  arm  of  the  law  by  some  overt  act  of 
outrage,  or  set  the  example  of  some  still 
more  daring  hostility.  We  hope,  however, 
the  revolution  has  spent  itself  in  Ireland. 
The  principal  revolutionary  influence  we  have 
now  to  encounter  is  unscrupulous  misrepre- 
sentation. But  facts  are  working  for  us,  and 
must  continue  to  work.  Statistics  show  that 
the  country  is  improving,  and  needs  nothing 
but  time,  repose,  and  steadiness  to  regain 
her  tone  and  strength.  We  cannot  despair 
of  a  people  whose  bank  savings  have  in- 
creased by  a  steady  progression  from  sixteen 
millions  sterling  in  1864  to  twenty-three 
millions  in  1869,  and  this  with  diminished 
numbers.  Let  Irishmen  give  up  their 
dreams.  They  can  never  be  realized.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  feeblest  faction 
could  rise  into  a  dangerous  importance,  and 


the  wildest  project  acquire  a  formidable 
chance  of  temporary  triumph :  but  these 
times  are  not  likely  soon  to  return.  Why 
should  Ireland  not  remember  the  famous 
query  of  *her  own  Berkeley  :  '  Is  it  not  the 
true  interest  of  both  nations  to  become  one 
people  ?  And  are  either  sufficiently  aware 
of  this  V  What  is  there  in  an  incorporate 
union  to  prevent  each  of  the  three  nations 
forming  the  United  Kingdom  from  fcjUowing 
out  its  own  inherent  tendencies,  and  develop- 
ing its  own  special  powers  ?  The  feelings  of 
race  may  still  exist,  but  the  three  nations 
must  know  that  they  are  complementaiy  to 
each  other,  and  designed  to  work  together 
as  a  great  organic  whole.  Can  the  Irish 
people,  after  all,  do  better  than  cast  in  their 
lot  and  work  f)ut  their  destiny  in  a  cordial 
partnership  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Of 
this  at  least  we  are  sure,  that  although  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  might  be  incon- 
venient and  even  dangerous  to  Great  Britain, 
it  would  be  incalculably  more  disastrous 
and  destructive  to  -Ireland  herself  and  to  the 
Irish  people. 


Art.  IX. — Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.  Horace.  By  Theodore  Mar- 
tin.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  1870. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  debated  with  some 
reason  and  a  little  zeal,  whether  it  might  not 
be  well  to  discard  from  our  schools  and 
universities  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  to  supply  the  place  they  have  so  long 
occupied  by  modern  languages,  the  success 
of  '  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,'  is 
among  the  curiosities,  if  not  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  day.  That  success  is  doubtless 
in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  signal  ability 
with  which  the  series  is,  and  promises  to  be, 
conducted.  Yet  its  merits  alone  will  not 
quite  account  for  the  welcome  it  has  re- 
ceived. Readers  of  the  original  authors,  so 
agreeably  treated  of  in  these  little  volumes, 
unless  they  are  engaged  in  tuition  or  con- 
tending for  school  prizes  and  college-fellow- 
ships, are  becoming  every  year  fewer  in 
number,  and  are  often  regarded  by  a  busy 
world  as  the  fossils  of  a  period  in  literature 
that  has  passed  away.  '  Why,'  it  is  asked, 
by  many  anxious  parents  and  guardians,  as 
well  as  by  some  who  have  won  their  spurs 
as  classical  scholars,  do  we,  in  Milton's 
words,  '  spend  seven  or  eight  years  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and 
Greek?'  Is  not  Porson  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  he  '  had  a  son,  he  would  have 
him  tauQ-ht  to  read  Racine  and  not   Euri- 
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pides'  ?  It  is  indeed  no  new  cry  that  is  now 
raised  by  educational  reformers.  There  was, 
indeed,  very  lately  reason  for  thinking  that 
'  such  as  '  Ausonius  '4s  will  Virgil^  be  ;'  that 
Livy  and  Tacitus  will  soon  repose  on  the 
shelf  with  '  Baker's  Chronicle  ; '  and  Horace's 
Satires  slumber  beside  those  of  Hall,  Mar- 
ston,  and  Donne.  It  seems,  however,  as  if 
the  lb  Psean  of  disendowment  has  been 
sounded  prematurely  ;  and  that  it  is  even 
now  possible  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
prince  of  epic  poets,  in  the  father  of  history, 
in  the  second  father  of  the  Athenian  stage, 
in  the  Mantuan  bard,  in  the  note-book  of 
Rome's  greatest  soldier,  and  in  the  works  of 
a  poet  who  for  centuries  has  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  philosophers  and  men  of  the  world, 
no  less  than  of  scholars. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  spite  of  this  pretend- 
ed indifterence  of  the  age  to  classical  studies, 
and  these  attempts  to  set  them  aside,  for 
more  practical  subjects  of  instruction,  we 
question  whether  English  scholarship  has  in 
any  former  age  been  more  active,  more  in- 
telligent, or  more  complete.  Not  a  few  of 
the  greatest  and  best  literary  Avorks  of  our 
time  have  been  based  on  the  study  of  anti- 
quity. Grote,  Thirlwall,  Lewis,  and  Meri- 
vale  have  reconstructed  Greek  and  Roman 
history  on  broad  and  solid  foundations. 
The  last  contribution  to  our  libraries  is 
Professor  Jowett's  long  expected  and  highly 
valued  translation  of  Plato.  Innumerable 
translations  of  Homer  and  the  Latin  poets 
issue  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press  ;  and 
even  the  more  artificial  process  of  transfusing 
our  own  poets  into  Greek  and  Latin  is  carried 
on  with  unceasing  interest.  In  ancient  topo- 
graphy we  can  boast  of  such  works  as  Mr. 
Durns'  '  Rome  and  its  Campagna,'  Avhich  is 
a  mine  of  careful  reading  and  observation, 
as  learned  as  Bunsen  and  as  graphic  as  Am- 
pere. And  the  most  original  and  profound 
of  the  Latin  poets  has  at  last  found  a  worthy 
editor  in  Mr.  Munro.  The  consequence  of 
the  direction,  which  has  been  given  of  late 
years  to  classical  studies,  is  that  Ave  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  life  of  antiquity.  Men 
care  less  for  the  grammatical  forms  of  clas- 
sical literature,  but  infinitely  more  for  the 
opinions,  the  tastes,  the  manners  of  those 
races  of  men,  who  are  at  once  so  remote 
from  our  age  and  so  near  to  our  nature. 
The  pedantry  of  classical  learning  is  gone 
out  of  fashion  ;  but  that  which  makes  clas- 
sical literature  imperishable — its  truth,  its 
reality,  its  perfection  of  form — has  retained 
all  its  poAver,  and,  Ave  think,  increased  it. 

The  publication  of  these  little  volumes  is 
a  proof  of  it.  They  are  designed  to  bring 
some  knoAvledge  of  the  ancient  classics  with- 
in reach  of  those  who  do  not  even  know  the 


ancient  languages  ;  and  the  first  step  toAvards 
this  object,  is  to  represent  the  ancients,  not 
as  figments  of  bronze  or  marble,  but  as  men 
and  women  like  ourselves,  surrounded  by  the 
bustle  of  life,  and  animated  by  identically 
the  same  tastes  and  passions.  The  real  va- 
lue of  the  classics  is  that  they  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  general  culture  of  mankind. 
We  can  no  more  afibrd  to  lose  their  immense 
contributions  to  the  literary  traditions  of  so- 
ciety than  Ave  could  afford  to  lose  Shake- 
speare ;  and  book  for  book,  Horace  is  as 
much  one  of  our  nearest  friends  and  associ- 
ates as  Lafontaine  or  Moliere. 

To  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  the  volume  devot- 
ed to  Horace  in  this  collection  was  assigned 
by  an  almost  prescriptive  right.  No  one, 
either  now  or  formerly,  Avhether  as  commen- 
tator or  translator,  has  entered  more  tho- 
roughly than  he  does  into  the  sense,  the  spi- 
rit, the  humour,  and  the  character  of  the 
Augustan  poet.  No  one  by  his  felicitous  com- 
mand of  English  measures  Avas  more  compe- 
tent than  he  is  to  represent  the  various  and 
often  complicated  metres  of  Horace.  In 
other  fields  than  in  those  of  Latin  poetry  he 
has  shoAvn  his  gifts  as  an  interpreter.  His 
versions  of  some  of  Dante's  and  Goethe's 
Avorks  are  as  serAdceable  and  pleasant  to  the 
reader  as  his  translation  of  Catullus  publish- 
ed a  feAv  years  ago.  And  now,  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  one  Avhom  Byron  mourned  that  he 
could  not  read  Avith  pleasure,  because  of  the 
'  drilled  dull  lessons'  of  his  own  school  days, 
Mr.  Martin  brings  home  to  us  in  a  narrative 
at  once  learned,  lively,  and  graceful,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poet  and  his  times;  shows  how 
he  became  '  ex  humili  potens,'  how  the  freed- 
man's  son  Avas  content  in  either  fortune,  long 
before  Petrarca  had  preached  the  duty  of  be- 
ing so  ;  how  he  grew  into  favour,  honoura- 
bly and  honestly,  Avith  the  great ;  hoAv  he  ac- 
cepted gifts  from  Caesar's  prime  minister,  and 
declined  promotion  offered  by  Ciesar  him- 
self ;  hoAv  he  chastised  the  foibles  and  en- 
couraged the  virtues  of  his  contemporaries, 
added  to,  or  rather  created  for,  Rome  a  new 
branch  of  literature,  practised  as  Avell  as 
preached  moderation  to  an  age  given  over  to 
excess,  and  was  a  fellow-Avorker  with  Yirgil 
in  recommending  to  his  countrymen  the  har- 
dy qualities  and  simple  pleasures  of  their  La- 
tin and  Sabine  forefathers. 

A  great  magician  of  uncertain  date — we 
are  not  sure  he  Avas  not  a  father  of  the 
Church,  who  may  have  been  no  conjuror — 
Avas  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  a  devil  out 
of  mischief,  to  set  him  to  Avork  upon  some 
arduous,  and,  if  it  might  be  so,  endless  task. 
So  he  commanded  him  to  make  ropes  from 
sea-sand.  I)oubtless  this  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  do  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  much  more  so 
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than  it  it  is  to  abridge  Mr.  Mailin's  account 
of  Horace,  liis  contemporaries  and  bis  works, 
without  injuring  it.  Every  page  is  so  ger- 
man  to  the  matter  that  we  perpetually  pause 
to  consider  whether  to  take  one  and  leave  an- 
other with  least  damage  to  the  whole.  We 
find  no  crevices  in  his  mail ;  he  never  falls 
short  of  or  goes  beyond  his  subject ;  we  wish 
after  closing  his  book  to  be  able  to  read  it 
again  for  the  first  time  ;  it  is  suited  to  every 
occasion ;  a  pleasant  travelling  companion  ; 
w  elcome  in  the  library  Avhere  Horace  himself 
may  be  consulted  ;  welcome  also  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business,  or  when  leisure  is  abundant. 
Since  it  is  possible,  however,  that  this  Jour- 
nal may  come  into  the  hands  of  readers  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  'Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers,'  we  will  take  the  part  of 
gentleman-usher,  and  introduce  them,  as  best 
we  can,  to  this  number  of  the  series.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  omissions  to  supply  ;  but  as 
some  questions,  connected  with  Horace  were 
either  not  consistent  with  the  plan,  or  not 
compatible  with  the  space  allowed  to  the  au- 
thor, it  may  be  possible  to  add,  without  pre- 
suming too  much,  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
subject,  though  '  the  words  of  Mercury  be 
harsh '  among  '  the  songs  of  Apollo.' 

Of  Horace  we  really  know  more  than  we 
do  of  Shakespeare.  We  cannot,  indeed,  en- 
ter the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  the 
school-room  in  which  a  '  plagosus  Orbilius  ' 
gave  him  such  lessons  in  the  accidence  as 
scandalised  Mrs.  Quickly,  or  the  church 
wherein  he  is  buried.  Neither  can  we  walk 
into  his  garden,  or  conjecture  where  his 
bowling-green  was,  or  where  the  'pleached 
alley  '  and  the,  in  those  days  indispensable, 
summer-house.  Of  Horace  there  is  no  por- 
trait by  a  Martin  Droeshout,  nor  bust  taken 
from  his  living  or  dead  face.  We  may  guess 
from  his  writings  at  his  '  wit -combats '  with 
Virgil  and  Varius,  but  there  was  no  Thomas 
l^'uller  to  put  them  on  record.  Yet,  thanks 
to.  what  he  has  told,  hinted,  or  insinuated  of 
himself,  in  satire,  ode,  epode,  and  epistle,  he 
is  to  us,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies, as  palpable  to  sight  as  Shakespeare  at 
an  interval  of  three.  Horace,  it  is  almost  a 
truism  to  WTite,  at  least  for  anyone  acquaint- 
ed with  his  works,  is  his  owti  biographer. 

Nor  is  he  merely  the  chronicler  of  him- 
self, he  is  also  indirectly  that  of  his  times  as 
well.  We  doubt,  had  the  last  decade  of  Livy 
been  preserved,  whether  it  would  have  con- 
veyed so  just  and  lively  a  picture  of  Roman 
life  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  city  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  poems  of  Horace. 
They,  in  their  author's  lighter  as  w'ell  as 
graver  moods,  are  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Ro- 
man society,  as  it  passed  under  the  lyrist's 


or  the  satirist's  eyes,  was  little  if  at  all  less  dis- 
organised by  '  domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil 
war '  than  France  after  her  revolution  in  the 
last  century.  The  very  elements  of  the  Ita- 
lian and  city  population  had  been  changed. 
'  In  Tibrim  defluxit  Orontes.'  Sulla  and  the 
mighty  Julius  had  each  of  them  turned  a 
people  which  had  once  been  composed  of  at 
least  Italian  races  into  a  hybrid  populace — 
the  one  by  inundating  the  peninsula  and  its 
capital  with  Greek  and  Asiatic  captives  in  war, 
the  other  by  admitting  into  the  senate,  and 
even  to  the  consular  chair,  Spaniards  and 
Gauls.  The  long  reign  of  Augustus  scarce- 
ly sufficed  to  reconcile  such  jarring  elements. 
Neither  rank  nor  wealth  w'as  untouched  by 
these  infusions  of  new,  and  far  from  always 
healthy,  blood.  Tlie  lofty  had  been  cast 
down  ;  the  lowly  had  been  lifted  up.  Tlic 
places  of  the  ancient  nobility,  Latin,  TJm- 
brian,  or  Sabellian,  were  supplied  by  men 
who  may  never  have  heard  of  their  grandfa- 
thers, nor  sometimes  even  that  of  their 
sires.  To  Lucullan  or  Cornelian  palaces, 
whose  OAvners  were  in  exile  or  had  been  slain 
in  war  or  by  proscription,  these  doubtful  sons 
brought  the  habits  and  manners  of  rude  sol- 
diers or  supple  slaves.  Tliey  came  from  bar- 
racks or  cabins  into  lordly  mansions ;  their 
fish  ponds  were  stocked  with  carp  that  llor- 
tensius  may  have  fed  Avith  his  own  hands ; 
their  woods  and  aviaries  may  have  been 
planned  by  Varro  or  even  the  elder  Cato ;  in 
their  cellars  were  stowed  Falemian  and  Ce- 
cuban  wines  that  escaped  the  bands  of  Spai'- 
tacus,  or  were  sealed  down  when  Caius  Ma- 
rius  was  still  trailing  a  pike.  Among  such 
a  chaos  of  race,  station,  and  condition  there 
cannot  but  have  been  much  coarseness,  much 
excess,  and  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  in 
speech,  dress,  and  manners.  To  a  young  sa- 
tirist here  was  abundant  provision  for  both 
eye  and  pen.  The  '  broken  bankrupt '  turn- 
ed preacher  of  prudence  ;  the  cumbrous  and, 
costly  dinners  of  Nasidienus ;  a  Menas  whose 
white  robes  hid  the  marks  of  the  hangman's 
scourge ;  misers  who  poured  rancid  oil  on 
their  cabbage  ;  misers'  sons  who  gave  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  for  a  turbot  or  a  pieacock  ;  slo- 
vens whose  '  feet  swam  in  capacious  shoes,' 
and  whose  gown  swept  the  pavement — and 
dandies,  'sweet  puss  gentlemen,  all  perfume,' 
were  '  meat  and  drink '  to  students  of  life 
such  as  Horace  was,  even  as  '  to  see  a  clown 
was  meat  and  drink'  to  Touchstone.  The 
sly  and  shrewd  comments  of  the  elder  Flac- 
cus  upon  the  Nomentani  and  Pantolabi  of  the 
period  cherished,  if  they  did  not  actually 
create,  the  satiric  genius  of  the  younger  one, 
and  perhaps  the  observant  pair  might  supplv 
Mr.  Galton  with  one  more  instance  of  'here- 
ditary genius.' 
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Had  Donatus  thought  fit  to  write  Horace's 
Life,  as  well  as  Virgil's,  certain  gaps  in  that 
of  the  former  might  'not  noAv  have  existed. 
But  'grammatico  carent; '  for  the  brief  ac- 
count of  him  appended  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius  is  merely  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Horace  is  computed  to  have  pass- 
ed four  years  at  the  least  in  Athens.  That 
they  were  not  idly  spent  we  have  partly  his 
own  word  and  partly  the  evidence  in  his 
writings  of  careful  study  of  Greek  poetry 
and  philosophy.  But  what  company  did  he 
keep  there  ?  Young  Marcus  Cicero  was  at 
that  university  at  the  same  time,  since  he,  as 
well  as  Horace,  took  service  under  Bnitus. 
Did  he  read,  mark,  and  govern  himself  by  his 
father's  treatise  on  '  Duties  ;'  or  was  he  even 
then  addicted  to  wassail  and  revelry  ?  We 
would  fain  know  whether  young  Messala,  and 
young  Bibulus,  who  were  certainly  at  Athens 
with  Cicero  junior,  were  among  Horace's 'so- 
dales.'  Mr.  Maitin  records  without  comment 
that  he  held  a  commission  under  Brutus,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  or  of  his  be- 
ing among  the  fugitives  from  Philippi, 
since  we  have  the  poet's  own  warrant 
for  it.  Considering,  however,  that  he 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old  at  most, 
we  incline  to  think  with  Dr.  Merivale 
that  he  was  little  more  than  nominally 
tribune  of  a  legion,  and  that  some  grim  and 
grey-haired  centurion  was  set  to  watch  over 
so  young  a  colonel.  With  all  his  abilities, 
Horace  was  scarcely  a  Korncr  to  ride  to  bat- 
tle with  a  lyre  in  one  hand  and  a  sabre  in  the 
other ;  nor,  like  another  youthful  soldier,  had 
he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  and  mi- 
litary studies  at  either  a  Greek  or  Roman 
Brienne.  Next,  we  wish  that  some  Donatus 
had  told  how,  after  he  had  laid  down  arms 
for  ever,  he  contrived  to  live  at  Rome  upon 
nothing  or  next  to  it.  The  Venusian  farm, 
never  worth  much,  was  no  longer  his.  Some 
booted  and  bearded  soldier  was  in  possession, 
who,  if  the  late  owner  had  asked  him  for 
even  a  corner  of  it,  would  have  sworn  at  the 
short  and  dark-eyed  suppliant,  as  terribly  as 
our  armies  swore  in  Flanders,  even  if  he  did 
not  employ  a  rougher  mode  of  ejection.  By 
and  by  Horace  purchases  a  small  government 
office-^a  clerkship  in  the  treasury.  Who 
found  the  money  for  it  ?  His  own  purse,  hke 
Catullus's,  was  full  of  cobwebs.  And  was 
his  salary  paid  regularly  at  a  time  when  every 
sesterce  was  wanted  by  government  for  its 
vast  and  often  mutinous  army  ?  Did  his  pen 
help  him  ?  We  know  that  after  Horace  had 
become  a  fashionable  poet,  the  brothers  Sosii 
were  his  fathers  of  the  Row ;  yet  at  a  time 
when  Sextus  Pompeius  might  any  day  sail 
up  the  Tiber,  and  the  intentions  of  Marcus 
Antonius  were  dubious,  poetry  can  hardly 


have  been  much  in  request  at  Rome,  espe- 
cially if  the  writer  of  it  were  obscure  and 
poor.  For  all  this  and  more  ignorance,  on 
the  subject  of  Horace,  we  have  to  thank  the 
silence  of  Donatus.  That  painstaking  com- 
mentator might  indeed  reply  : — '  Friend,  you 
mistake  the  matter ;  the  age  I  lived  in  was 
much  too  barbarous  for  the  writings  of  Ho- 
race to  be  popular  or  even  generally  known. 
Virgil  and  Terence  were  quite  a  different 
matter.  The  one  had  a  story  to  tell,  and 
moreover  was  beginning  to  be  accounted  a 
wizard,  which  added  greatly  to  his  fame  ;  and 
as  for  Terence,  if  laymen  did  not  greatly  care 
for  his  plays,  they  were  always  much  prized 
by  the  clergy.  Horace  may  have  been  all 
very  well  in  polite  and  peaceable  times ;  but 
his  songs  were  above  our  comprehension,  and 
his  satires  were,  we  thought,  not  half  biting 
enough.' 

Some  motive  besides  filial  piety  may  have 
led  Horace  to  dwell  emphatically  upon  the 
social  status  of  his  father: — 

'Now  to  myself,  the  freedman's  son,  come  I, 
Whom  all  the  mob  of  gaping  fools  decry, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  am  a  freedman's  son.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  Roman  poets  of  the 
pre- Augustan  and  Augustan  eras,  as  well  as 
their  successors  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and 
Domitian,  were  'gentlemen  bom.'  Calvus 
and  Catullus  came  of  good  families.  Vir- 
gil was  the  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  pro- 
pei-ty ;  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  Avere 
all  of  equestrian  rank.  Among  writers  of 
nearly  the  same  generation,  one  alone,  Phfc- 
drus,  was  by  birth  a  slave ;  but  with  this 
exception,  Horace,  in  respect  of  family, 
stood  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  When  ac- 
cordingly he  began  to  be  known  or  felt  as 
a  writer  of  satires,  the  victims  of  his  censure 
very  probably  cast  in  his  teeth — not,  wc 
may  be  sure,  forgetting  his  republican  poli- 
tics— his  low  origin.  In  the  next  place, 
even  in  Horace's  youth,  freedmen  and  their 
sons  were  not  in  good  odour  either  at  Rome 
or  in  Italy.  They  were  not,  indeed,  as  yet 
the  full-blown  upstarts  that,  fifty  years  later, 
misguided  Claudius  and  encouraged  the 
vices  of  Nero.  Yet  old  men  would  descant 
on  Sulla's  proud  and  grasping  freedman, 
Chrysogonus  ;  middle-aged  men  remembered 
well  Demetrius,  outvying  his  emancipator 
Cneius  Pompeius  by  his  chariots  and  his 
horsemen,  his  trains  of  slaves  and  gorgeous 
attire.  Nor  were  pomps  and  vanities  the 
only  grounds  for  dishke  of  Libertini.  Slow- 
ly, yet  surely,  they  were  climbing  to  the 
height  that  at  no  very  distant  day  would  be 
reached  by  Pallas  and  Narcissus.  Even  be- 
fore the  Augustan  period,  a  middle-class  of 
citizens  had   nearly  vanished   from   Rome, 
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and  the  void  was  beiug  filled  by  these  sons 
of  nobody.  The  better  sort  of  them  were 
found  useful  in  public  or  private  busi- 
ness ;  the  worse  were  not  less  serviceable  as 
contrivers  and  purveyors  of  pleasures  for 
their  patrons  or  their  dupes.  '  The  freed- 
man's  son'  was  thus  exposed  to  a  double 
battery  of  abuse.  Either  he  was  regarded 
as  an  intruder  into  matters  too  high  for  him, 
or,  as  the  satellite  of  great  and  wealthy 
houses,  he  was  ranked  among  the  '  viscera 
ma^narum  domuum  dominique  futuri.'  This 
social  change  would  not  be  unmarked  by  the 
younger  Flaccus ;  and  both  to  shield  him- 
self from  unjust  obloqiiy  and  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  a  revered  and  beloved  father, 
he  proclaimed  without  a  blush  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth  : — 

'  Now  I  know, 
More  earnest  thanks  and  loftier  praise  T  owe. 
Reason  must  fail  me,  ere  I  cease  to  own 
With  pride,  that  I  have  such  a  father  known. 
Nor  shall  I  stoop  my  birth  to  vindicate 
By  charging,  like  the  herd,  the  wrong  on  Fate, 
That  I  was  not  of  noble  lineage  sprung, 
Far  other  creed  inspii'cs  my  heart  and  tongue  ; 
For  now  should  Nature  bid  all  living  men 
Retrace  their  years,  and  live  them  o'er  again. 
Each  culling,  as  his  inclination  bent, 
His  parents  for  himself,  with  mine  content, 
I  would  not  choose  whom  men  endow  as  great 
With  the  insignia  and  the  seats  of  state.' 

We  leave  to  Mr .  Martin,  greatly  to  our 
readers'  advantage,  the  story  of  Horace's 
rise  in  the  world.  He  believes  that  he  '  had 
not  been  long  in  Rome,  after  his  return  from 
Greece,  before  he  made  himself  a  name.' 
His  most  valued  friends  were  also  the  most 
serviceable  to  him.  Virgil  made  him  known 
to  Maecenas;  Vaiius,  already  celebrated  as 
a  writer  of  epic  poetry,  and  author  of  a 
tragedy  applauded  by  Quintilian,  seconded 
the  recommendation,  and  after  a  delay  of  a 
few  months — a  probationary  peiiod  not  to  be 
complained  of  by  one  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  opposition  at  Philippi — Horace 
was  admitted  to  the  great  minister's  inner 
circle  of  friends.  Thenceforward  liis  lines 
were  set  in  pleasant  places;  the  forfeited 
Venusian  farm  was  replaced  by  far  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  it  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  the  proceeds  of  his  books  added 
to  his  official  salary,  would  enable  him  when 
tired  with  the  .country  to  hire  a  lodging  in 
the  capital.  The  story  of  his  first  preferment 
is,  Mr.  Martin  obseiTcs, '  told  with  admirable 
brevity  and  good  feeling  in  a  satire  address- 
ed to  his  patron,'  and  in  verse  as  admirably 
translated  by  the  poet's  best  biographer : — 

'  Lucky  I  will  not  call  myself,  as  though 
Thy  friendship  I  to  mere  good  fortune  owe. 
No  chance  it  was  secured  me  thy  regards. 
But  Virgil  first,  that  best  of  men  and  bards, 
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And  then  kind  Varius  mentioned  what  I  was. 
Before  you  brought,  with  many  a  faltering 

pause. 
Dropping  some  few  brief  words  (for  bashful- 

ness 
Robbed  me  of  utterance),  I  did  not  profess 
That  I  was  sprung  of  lineage  old  and  great, 
Or  used  to  canter  round  my  own  estate 
On  Satureian  barb,  but  what  and  who 
I  was  as  plainly  told.     As  usual,  you 
Brief  answer  make  me.     I  retire,  and  then, 
Some   nine  months   after,   summoning  me 

again. 
You  bid  me 'mongst  your  friends  assume  a^ 

place ; 
And  proud  I  feel  that  thus  I  Mon  your  grace, 
Not  by  an  ancestry  long  known  to  fame. 
But  by  my  life,  and  heart  devoid  of  blame.'' 

In  one  respect,  Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas 
was  wiser  in  his  generation  than  England's 
great  statesman,  the  elder  Pitt.  The  nation, 
who  so  loved,  so  honoured  the  great  Com- 
moner, never  quite  forgave  him  for  accepting 
a  peer's  coronet,  although  none  denied  that 
he  had  earned  it  w^ell.  Perhaps  the  regal 
blood  in  the  Etruscan  Chatham's  veins  ren- 
dered him  indifferent  to  any  honour  that 
Rome  could  bestow  ;  perhaps  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  Roman  House  of  Lords  at 
that  period  to  covet  equality  with  the  '  splen- 
didi,  spectabiles,  illustres,'  who  sat  on  its 
benches.  To  one  content  witb  the  name 
and  estate  of  a  kniglit,  the  moderate  wishes 
of  Horace  would  be  a  recommendation  as 
potent  as  Virgil's  or  Varius's  good  word  ; 
and  his  respect  for  his  young  favourite 
would  increase  when  he  found  that,  having 
attained  a  comfortable  independence,  Horace 
neither  craved  nor  would  accept  of  broader 
acres  or  of  such  guerdon  or  remuneration, 
as,  if  Donatus  speak  truly,  were  not  refused 
by  Virgil.  The  character  of  Maecenas  and 
his  public  position  in  Rome  are  so  well  and 
fully  drawn  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  to  be  ad- 
mired bis  account  of  them  needs  only  to  be, 
read.  , 

On  the  Satires  of  Horace  both  in  them- 
selves, their  drift,  their  form,  or  the  easy 
felicitous  verse  in  which  censure  or  ridicule 
is  conveyed,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  best 
modern  imitators,  we  have  the  following 
discriminate  judgment : — 

'  The  name  Satires  does  not  trul}'  indicate 
the  name  of  this  series '  (that  is  the  First 
Book)  ;  *  they  are  rather  didactic  poems,  couch- 
ed in  a  more  or  less  dramatic  form,  and  car-  " 
ried  on  in  an  easy  conversational  tone,  witliout 
for  the  most  part  any  definite  purpose,  often  di- 
verging into  such  collateral  topics  as  suggest 
themselves  by  the  way,  with  all  the  ease  and 
buoyancy  of  agreeable  talk,  and  gcttmg  back  or 
not,  as  it  may  happen,  into  the  main  line  of 
idea  with  which  they  set  out.  Some  of  them 
are  conceived  in  a  vein  of  fine  irony  through- 
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out.  Others,  like  "  The  Journey  to  Brundu- 
sium,"  are  mere  narratives,  relieved  by  humor- 
ous illustrations.  But  we  do  not  find  in  them 
the  epigrammatic  force,  the  sternness  of  moral 
rebuke,  or  the  scathing  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  idea 
of  satire.  Literary  display  appears  never  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  plainest  phrases,  the  homeliest 
illustrations,  the  most  every  day  topics — if 
they  come  in  the  way — are  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  or  enforcing  some 
useful  truth.  Point  and  epigram  are  the  last 
things  thought  of ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
Pope's  translations,  admirable  as  in  themselves 
they  are,  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lightness 
of  touch,  the  shifting  lights  and  shades,  the 
carelessness  alternating  with  force,  the  artless 
natural  manner,  which  distinguish  these  charm- 
ing essays.  "The  terseness  of  Horace's  lan- 
guage in  his  satires,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  is 
that  of  proverb,  neat  because  homely;  while 
the  terseness  of  Pope  is  that  of  an  epigram, 
which  will  only  become  homely  in  time,  be- 
cause it  is  neat." 

'  These  hints  of  life  and  manners '  (in 
another  page  writes  Mr.  Martin,  whose  sketch- 
es from  Horace  it  is  grievous  to  abridge,  and 
yet  impossible  for  us  to  transcribe  at  full), 
'  might  be  infinitely  extended,  and  a  ramble 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  present  day  is 
consequently  fuller  of  vivid  interest  to  a  man 
who  has  these  pages  at  his  fingers'  ends 
than  it  can  possibly  be  to  any  other  person. 
Horace  is  so  associated  with  all  the  localities, 
that  one  would  think  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  come  upon  him  at  any  turning. 
His  old  familiar  haunts  rise  up  about  us  out 
of  the  dust  of  centuries.  We  see  a  short 
thick-set  man  come  sauntering  along,  "  more 
fat  than  bard  beseeme."  As  he  passes,  lost 
in  reverie,  many  turn  round  and  look  at  him. 
Some  point  out  to  their  companions,  and  by 
what  they  say,  we  learn  that  this  is  Horace, 
the  favourite  of  Masjcenas,  the  frequeqt  visitor 
at  the  unpretending  palace  of  Augustu.s,  the 
solf-made  and  famous  poet.' 

A  day  witli  Horace  had  been  agreeably 
as  well  as  learnedly  described  by  that  excel- 
lent scholar  the  late  James  Tate  ;  but  his 
sketch  is  better  suited  to  classical  students 
than  to  '  English  Readers.'  Mr.  Martin's 
picture  of  an  'Horatian  day,'  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  his  own  translations,  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  possibility,  where  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  undertakes  the  task,  of 
rendering,  even  at  this  eleventh  and  gainsay- 
ing hour,  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  companions. 
kJchoolmasters  and  commentators,  for  the 
most  part,  have  much  to  answer  for,  not  on 
Horace's  account  only,  but  that  of  ancient 
classics  generally.  Tlieir  anxiety  for  the  let- 
ter has  frequently  quenched  the  spirit  of 
writers,  and  combined  their  names  with  pain- 
ful associations  of  '  lessons  forced  down 
word   by  word.'     The   chief  merit  of   Mr, 


Martin's  hiogTaphy  and  translations  is  that 
he  altogether  throws  off  these  pedantic  tra- 
ditions, and  Horace  is  restored  to  his  true 
shape,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  author 
of  the  most  perfect  vers  de  societe  or  social 
lyrics  that  were  ever  composed. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  many  charms  of  Horace's 
didactic  writings,  that  he  takes  us  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  fife  of  Rome.  We  lounge  with  its 
loungers  along  the  Via  Sacra ;  we  stroll  into 
the  Campus  Martins,  where  young  Hebrus  with 
his  noble  horsemanship  is  witching  the  blush- 
ing Neobule,  already  too  much  enamoured  of 
the  handsome  Liparian ;  and  the  men  of  the 
old  school  are  getting  up  an  appetite  by  games 
of  tennis,  bowls,  or  quoits  ;  while  the  young 
Grecianised  fops,  lisping  feeble  jokes,  saunter 
by  with  a  listless  contempt  for  such  vulgar 
gymnastics.  We  are  in  the  Via  Appia.  Barine 
sweeps  along  in  her  chariot  in  superb  toilette, 
shooting  glances  from  her  sleepy  cruel  eyes. 
The  young  fellows  are  all  agaze.  Here  comes 
Barrus — as  ugly  a  dog  as  any  in  Rome — dressed 
to  death,  and  smiling  Malvolio  smiles  of  self- 
complacency.  The  girls  titter  and  exchange 
glances  as  he  passes ;  Barrus  swaggers  on, 
feeling  himself  an  inch  taller  in  the  conviction 
that  he  is  slaughtering  the  hearts  of  the  dear 
creatures  by  the  score.  A  mule,  with  a  dead 
boar  thrown  across  it,  now  winds  its  way  among 
the  chariots  and  litters.  A  little  ahead  of  it 
stalks  Gargilius,  attended  by  a  strong  force  of 
retainers  armed  with  spears  and  nets,  enough 
to  thin  the  game  of  the  Hercynian  forest. 
Little  does  the  mighty  hunter  dream  that  all 
his  friends,  who  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess, are  asking  themselves  and  each  other 
where  he  bought  the  boar,  and  for  how  much. 
Have  we  never  encountered  a  piscatory  Gar- 
gilius near  the  Spey  or  the  Tweed  ?  We  wander 
back  into  the  city  and  its  narrow  streets.  In 
one  we  are  jammed  into  a  doorway  by  a  train 
of  builders'  waggons  laden  with  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  or  massive  logs  of  timber.  Escaping 
these,  we  run  against  a  line  of  undertakers' 
men  "  performing  "  a  voluminous  and  expensive 
funeral,  to  the  discomfort  of  everybody  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  dead  man's  kindred. 
In  the  next  street  we  run  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  some  huge  piece  of  masonry  in  the 
act  of  being  swung  by  a  crane  into  its  place  ; 
and  while  calculating  the  chances  of  its  fall 
with  up-turned  eye,  we  find  ourselves  landed 
in  the  gutter  by  an  unclean  pig,  which  had 
darted  between  our  legs  at  some  attractive  gar- 
bage beyond.  This  peril  over,  we  encounter 
at  the  next  turning  a  mad  dog,  who  makes  a 
passing  snap  at  our  toga  as  he  darts  into  a  neigh- 
bouring blind  alley,  whither  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  his  vagaries  among  a  covey  of  young 
Roman  street  Ai'abs.  Before  we  reach  home  a 
mumping  beggar  drops  before  us  as  we  turn  the 
corner,  in  a  well-simulated  fit  of  epilepsy  or  of 
helpless  lameness.  "Quaere  peregrinum" — "  Try 
that  game  on  country  cousins" — we  mutter  in 
our  beard,and  retreat  to  our  lodgings  on  the  third 
floor,  encountering  probably  on  the  stairs  some 
half-tipsy  artisan  or  slave,  who  is  descending 
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from  the  attics  for  another  cup  of  fiery  wine 
at  the  nearest  wine-shop. 'j 
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In  this  description  of  life  in  Rome,  culled 
from  many  scattered  passages,  there  is  the 
minuteness  of  Tom  Brown— not  the  excel- 
lent chronicler  of  Rugby  school  under  Dr 
xYrnold,  but  a  Thomas  old  enough,  thoucrb 
not  of  kin,  to  be  that  Honourable  Member's 
great-grandsire— and  the  humour  of  Steele 
writing  a  number  of  the  '  Tatler,'  in  a  happy 
moment,  when   he  had  been  taking  neither 
more  nor  less  burgundy  than  was  good  for 
him.     Besides  the  keen   observation  of  the 
one  and  the  genial  spirit  of    the  other  of 
tbese   English   worthies,   Horace   possessed 
the  delicate  wit  of  Addison,  and  many  of  his 
satires  and  epistles  are  conceived  and  com- 
posed in  the  very  best  vein  of  the  'Specta- 
tor.' ^ 

That  the  Latin  poets  borrowed,  indeed '  con- 
veyed '  freely  from  the  Greeks,  is  known '  lippis 
tonsoribusque  atque.'     Virgil  was,  like  Mil-  j 
ton,  'a  rich  robber'   who    transmuted   the 
silver  of  the  Rhodian  Apollonius  into  the 
sterling  gold   of    the   ^neid.      It  was  the 
ambition   of    Propertius  to   be   called  the 
Itoman  Philetas   and   Callimachus,  and  al- 
though TibuUus's  models  are  less  known  to 
us,  his  tender  and  melancholy  muse  savours 
more  of    Samos  or  Smyrna  than  of  Italy. 
but  It  was  not  from  Alexandrian  types  that 
Horace  derived  his  laws  for  lyrical  compo- 
sition.    Night  and  day  he  turned  over  the 
page   of    authors  fthat   even   to   him   were 
aiicient  classics.     Like  Catullus  he  drank  at 
the    fountain-head,    but    he    quaffed    more 
deeply  than  the   poet  of  Verona  did  from 
the  celestial  spring.     The  great  masters  of 
^ohan  song  were  his  exemplars.     And  not 
only  was  he  careful  in  bis  choice  and  sedu- 
ous  in  his  study  of  them,  but  he  distinguished 
between   those    who  would  bear  transplan- 
tation into  Italian  soil  and  those   that  would 
refuse  to  take  root  in  it.     Wisely  and  well 
did   he  dechne  to  borrow  Pindarian  wino-s 


minis.'     Had  he pindarised,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  in  very  different  fashion  from  that 
of  Abraham  Cowley's  '  dancing  words  and 
speaking  strings.'     Yet  keeping  in  view  the 
age,  the  country,  and  the  language  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  would  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  felicity  displayed  by  him  in  catching 
the  form  and  spirit  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho 
had  he  aspired  to  the  heights  of  Ode  Isth- 
mian or  Nemean.     In  his  adaptations  of  the 
Greek  lyrists  Horace  did  for  Roman  poetry 
what  Cicero  had  done  for  Roman  philosophy. 
He   presented   it  to  his  countrymen  under 
forms  the  best  suited  to  their  practical  and 
rhetorical,  rather  -than  sensitive  or  imao-ina- 
tive  character.  '^ 

But  for  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Horace,  in 
all  Its  stages— and  between  the  first  book  of 
his  odes  and  the  fourth  there  is  a  very  per- 
ceptible difference— a  progress  that  can  only 
be  measured  by  attentive  study  of  his  works 
—we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Martin's  volume.     In 
nothing  as  a  translator  has  he  shown  himself 
more   judicious  than   in   the   very   various 
measures   employed   by  him  in  transferring 
Ins  original  from  one  language  to  another. 
So  far  as  the  Latian  muse  can  be  transferred 
in  its  spirit  to  English  verse,  it  is  so  in  his 
version.      He    'treads   a   measure'   lightly 
when  it  is  light  and  joyous  in  Horace  :  he 
can  draw  the   trumpet-stop  too  when  it  is 
demanded :  he  can  mourn  with  the  poet,  and 
convey  the  various  accents  of   his  amours 
volages,  and    of  his  very  few  entanglements 
with  a  serious  passion  such  perhaps  as  was 
that  for  Cinara.     We   have  space  only  for 
the  following  caution  to  the  credulous  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Horatian  Hareem  :— 


'  He  who'd  rival  Pindar's  fame. 
On  waxen  wings  doth  sweep 
The  Empyrean  steep, 

To  fill]  like  Icarus,  and  with  his  name 
Endue  the  glassy  deep. 

'  I,  like  the  tiny  bee,  that  sips 

The  fragrant  thyme,  and  strays 
R    rr^"°?™^"g  through  leafy  ways, 
«v  libur  8  sedgy  banks,  with  trembling  lips 
l^ashion  my  toilsome  lays.' 

And  no  less  wisely  did  he  perceive  that  the 
Alexandrian  poets,  with  the  exception  of 
Iheocritus,  belonging  to  a  period  of  deca- 
dence, were  unfit  types  for  one  aspiring  to 
become    for  Latium,   'princeps  ^olii  car- 


It  may  be  that  among  Horace's  Odes  some 
were  directly  inspired   by  the  ladies  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  ;  but  it  is  time  that  modern 
criticism  should  brush  away  all  the  elaborate 
nonsense  which  has  been  written  to  demon- 
strate that  Pyrrha,  Chloe,  Lalage,  Lydia,  Lyde, 
Leuconoe,  Tyndaris,  Glycera,  and  Barine,  not 
to   mention   others,  were  real  personages,  to 
whom  the  poet  was  attached.     At  this  rate  his 
occupations  must  have  rather  been  those  of  a 
Don  Giovanni  than  of  a  man  of  studious  habits 
and  feeble  health,  who  found  it  hard  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  milder  dissipations  of  the 
social  circle.     We  are  absolutely  without  any 
information  as  to  those  ladies  whose  liquid  and 
beautiful  names  are  almost  poems  in  themselves- 
nevertheless,    the  most    wonderful   romances 
have  been  spun  about  them  out  of  the  inner 
consciousness   of    the    commentators.      Who 
would  venture  to  deal  in  this  way  with  the 
Eleanore  and  "  rare  pale  Margaret,"  and  Cousin 
Amy   of    Mr.    Tennyson?    The    ancients    as 
Buttmann  has  well  observed,  liad  the  skill  to 
construct  such  poems,  so  that  each  speech  tells 
us  by  whom  it  is  spoken  ;  but  we  let  the  edi- 
tors treat  us  all  our  lives  as  school-boys  and' 
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interline  such  dialogues  as  we  do  our  plays, 
with  the  names.  Even  in  an  English  poem  we 
should  be  offended  at  seeing  Collins  by  the 
side  of  Phillis.' 

In  Horace,  Rome  had  her  Montaigne,  her 
Lafontaine,  and  her  Elia ;  and  if  a  comedy 
of  manners  had  at  the  time  been  possible, 
she  might  have  had  her  second  Terence  also, 
and  perhaps  no  dimidiatus  Menander  as 
Caesar  termed  the  first.  For  in  his  epistles 
we  have  the  humour  and  pathos  of  the  Eng- 
lish essayist,  the  strong  common  sense  and 
shrewdness  of  the  French  one,  and  a  gift  of 
condensed,  yet  complete  narrati\e  like  that 
of  the  great  modern  fabulist.  Lamb  and 
Lafontaine  are  as  felicitous  in  their  several 
manner  as  the  Roman  poet,  and  if  Montaigne 
be  at  times  less  careful  and  polished  in  his 
diction  than  they  were,  his  careless  inimita- 
ble beauties  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Horatian  tribe. 

And  besides  being  the  censor  of  manners 
he  was  the  critic  of  hterature,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  inculcate  his  precepts  on  ages 
long  after  to  be  born.  Horatian  canons 
guide  Julius  Scaligerno  less  than  the  Daciers 
and  Voltaire,  Dryden  and  Pope.  Niebuhr, 
indeed,  is  wroth  with  Horace  for  his  low 
estimation  of  the  early  Roman  poets,  and 
especially  for  his  insensibility  to  the  great 
merits  of  Plautus.  But  he  does  not  take 
into  account  that  satire,  such  as  that  of 
Horace,  was  indigenous  in  Italy,  that  Greece 
afforded  no  example  of  it,and  that  consequent- 
ly the  language  in  which  satirical  verse  was 
couched  was  an  ofF-shoot  from  Lucilius,and  not 
from  Archilocus,  and  that  the  Latin  of  Lucilius 
was  too  archaic  in  its  tone  for  the  Augustan 
writer.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Catullus  may 
breathe  a  freer  atmosphere  than  that  in  which 
the  Horatian  odes  expanded  and  flourished ; 
yet  the  perfect  form  of  Alcaic  or  Sapphic 
measure  demanded  for  its  reception  in  a 
western  land,  not  merely  a  severe  discipline 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  almost  its  recon- 
struction. Lines  from  Enuius  might  find 
a  place  in  Lucretian  poems,  or  in  the  ^neid  ; 
but  they  were  too  rough  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  lighter  muse  ;  and  Horace,  in  a  scarce- 
ly less  degree  than  Dante  or  Milton,  was  the 
creator  of  the  language  needed  for  Latin 
lyric  song. 

Of  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  generally 
known  as  the  Ars  Poetica,  Mr.  Martin 
says : — 

'  The  dignity  of  literature  was  never  better 
vindicated  than  in  these  epistles.  In  Horace's 
estimation  it  was  a  thing  always  to  be  ap- 
proached with  reverence.  Mediocrity  in  it  was 
intolerable.  Genius  is  much,  but  genius  with- 
out art  will  not  win  immortality  ;  "  for  a  good 


poet's  made,  as  well  as  born."  There  must  be 
a  working  up  to  the  highest  models— a  resolute 
intolerance  of  anything  slight  or  slovenly — a 
fixed  purpose  to  pvft  what  the  writer  has  to 
express  into  forms  at  once  the  most  beautiful, 
suggestive,  and  compact.  The  mere  trick  of 
literary  composition  Horace  holds  exceedingly 
cheap.  Brilliant  nonsense  finds  no  allowance 
from  him.  Truth — truth  in  feeling  and  in 
thought — must  be  present,  if  the  work  is  to 
have  any  value.  "  Scrihendi  recte  sapere  est  et 
yrincipktni  etfons:'''' — 

"  Of  writing  well,  be  sure  the  secret  lies 
In  wisdom,  therefore  study  to  be  wise." 

Whatever  the  form  of  composition — heroic, 
didactic,  lyric,  or  dramatic — it  must  be  per- 
vaded by  unity  of  feefing  and  design  ;  and  no 
style  is  good,  or  illustration  endurable,  which 
either  overlays  or  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
subject  in  hand.' 

'Soon  after  this  poem'  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Pisos)  'was  written,  the  great  palace  on  the 
Esquiline  lost  its  master.  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  8  b.c,  bequeathing  his  poet- 
friend  to  the  care  of  Augustus,  in  the  words 
"  Horfiti  Flacci,  ut  mei,  este  memor."  But  the 
legacy  was  not  long  upon  the  emperor's  hands. 
Seventeen  years  before,  Horace  had  writ- 
ten:— 

"Think  not  that  I  have  sworn  a  bootless  oath  : 
Yes,  we  shall  go,  shall  go. 
Hand  linked  in  hand,  where'er  thou  leadest, 
both 
The  last  sad  road  below." 

The  lines  must  have  run  in  the  poet's  ears  like 
a  sad  refrain.  The  Digentia  lost  its  charm  ;  he 
could  not  see  its  crystal  waters  for  the  shadows 
of  Charon's  rueful  stream.  The  prattle  of  his 
loved  Bandusian  spring  could  not  wean  his 
thoughts  from  the  vision  of  his  other  self 
wandering  unaccompanied  along  that  "  last 
sad  road."  We  may  fancy  that  Horace  was 
thenceforth  little  seen  in  his  accustomed 
haunts.  He  who  had  so  often  soothed  the 
sorrows  of  other  bereaved  hearts,  answered 
with  a  wistful  smile  to  the  friendly  consola- 
tions of  the  many  that  loved  him.  His  work 
was  done.  It  was  time  to  go  away.  Not  all 
the  skill  of  Orpheus  could  recall  him  whom  he 
had  lost.  The  welcome  end  came  sharply  and 
suddenly  ;  and  one  day,  when  the  bleak  No- 
vember wind  was  whirling  down  the  oak-leaves 
on  his  well-loved  brook,  the  servants  of  his  Sa- 
bine farm  heard  that  they  should  no  more  see  the 
good,  cheery  master,  whose  pleasant  smile  and 
kindly  word  had  so  often  made  their  labours 
light.  There  was  many  a  sad  heart  too,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  Rome,  when  the  wit  who  never 
wounded,  the  poet  who  ever  charmed,  the 
friend  who  never  failed,  was  laid  in  a  corner  of 
the  Esquifine,  close  to  the  tomb  of  his  "  dear 
knight  Maecenas."  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
November,  b.c.  8,  the  kindly,  lonely  man  leav- 
ing to  Augustus  what  little  he  possessed.  One 
would  fain  trust  his  own  words  were  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb,  as  in  the  supreme  hour  the 
faith  they  expressed  was  of  a  surety  strong 
within  his  heart — 
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'      "  NON   OMNIS    MORIAR. 

Virgil,  in  Lis  last  moments,  desired  his 
friends  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  epic 
poem  on  which  he  had  spent  so  many  stu- 
dious hours,  bestowed  so  much  archaic  lore, 
and  which  he  clad  in  measures  so  majestic 
and  mellifluous.  Did  he  pronounce  this 
sentence  because  he  regarded  the  labour  of 
years  as  still  an  imperfect  work?  or  because, 
at  the  solemn  period  of  final  self-examination, 
he  repented  of  the  praise  he  had  la\dshed  on 
one  Avhose  hands  had  been  so  deeply  stained 
with  Roman  blood,  whose  rule  was  incom- 
patible with  Roman  liberty  ?  Ovid  had  good 
reason  to  regret  that  he  had  blotted  so  little, 
even  if  one  at  least  of  his  poems  were  not 
among  the  causes  of  his  long  and  hopeless 
exile.  The  other  elegiac  poets  of  that  time 
probably  thought  that  if  their  soft  and 
'  amorous  ditties '  pleased  a  polite  and  not 
very  scrupulous  audience,  it  was  enough ; 
yet  Propertius  may  have  lamented,  if  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of 
Ovid's  Fasti,  that  he  did  not  persevere  in  his 
own  work  on  the  Roman  legends  and 
calendar.  But  such  retrospect  touched  not 
Horace.  In  all  his  writings,  even  in  those 
which  the  more  scrupulous  taste  of  modern 
times  regards  with  a  sigh  or  a  blush,  he  had 
enforced  the  duties  of  moderation  and 
manly  virtue,  held  up  to  a  selfish  generation 
the  great  examples  of  Regulus  and  Cato,  and 
laboured  to  show,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  superiority  of  simple  and  inex- 
pensive pleasures  to  prodigality  and  excess. 
Like  Shakspeare,  he  left  no  heirs  of  his 
genius.  No  lyric  poet  after  him  is  endur- 
able ;  after  his,  the  alcaics  and  sapphics  of 
Statins,  in  other  respects  a  genuine  poet — 
read  like  a  school-boy's  exercise,  and  that 
not  of  the  best  kind.  No  epistles  in  verse 
succeeded  the  Horatian  ;  and  if  satire,  in 
Juvenal's  hands,  reached  at  times  a  higher 
mode,  yet  the  sermones  of  the  earlier  poet 
exhibit  a  refinement  and  grace  denied  to  the 
censor  of  Aquinum.  Horace  was  perhaps 
the  severest  critic  of  his  own  writings.  He 
weighed  maturely  his  powers  :  no  imhealthy 
lust  for  applause  seduced  him  from  the 
course  he  laid  down  for  himself.  Urged  to 
celebrate  Caesar's  glory  in  war,  he  declined : 
such  high  themes  suited  stronger  or  more 
ambitious  bards.  And  his  '  exceeding  great 
reward '  is  to  be  the  poet  of  ages,  instead  of 
one  period  and  one  people ;  to  be  read  in 
lands  never  overshadowed  by  the  Roman 
eagles  ;  and  to  be  cherished,  by  the  descend- 
ants of  races  whom  he  accounted  barbarous, 
as  a  sage  insti'uctor,  a  genial  companion,  and, 
wherever  the  ancient  classics  exist — '  a  pos- 
session for  all  time.' 


Art.  X. — 1.  A  Tactical  Retrospect.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Colonel  Ouvry, 
C.B.     2nd  edition.     London:  1870. 

2.  Rapports  de  M.  le  Baron  Stoffel,  actresses 
au  Gouvernement  frangais.    Paris:  1871. 

3.  The  Organisation  of  the  Prussian  Army. 
By  Lieut.  Gerald  Talbot,  2nd  Prussian 
Dragoon  Guards.     Berlin  :  1870. 

4.  Des  Causes  qui  ont  amene  la  Capitula- 
tion de  Sedan.  Par  un  Officier  de  I'Etat- 
Major  [Napoleon  HL].     Bruxelles  :  1870. 

5.  Der  Krieg  um  die  Rheingrenze,  1870. 
Von  W.  RusTOW.  Iste,  2te  und  3tte 
Abtheilung.     Zurich:  1870-71. 

6.  Der  deutschfranzosische  Krieg.  Von 
Oberst  Borbstaedt.  Iste  Lieferang. 
Berlin:  1871. 

When  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
and  won,  astonishing  the  victors  themselves 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  results ;  when 
they  saw  the  army  which  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe  broken,  and  the  Empire  which 
it  had  created  destroyed,  it  was  natural  that 
in  the  completeness  of  so  great  a  triumph 
imperfections  of  detail  should  be  forgotten 
and  individual  errors  condoned.  Mistakes 
of  judgment — and  there  were  many — were 
purposely  passed  over ;  errors  in  conduct — 
and  of  such  there  were  not  a  few — were 
tacitly  forgiven  ;  and  the  allied  armies  pressed 
on  to  finish  their  work  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  content  to  let  the  world  for 
the  time  believe  that  their  achievements  in 
the  four  days'  campaign  had  been  marked 
by  no  doubt  or  blemish.  The  first  hasty 
narratives  which  appeared  convey  the  im- 
pression of  the  time  accurately  enough, 
breathing  patriotism,  confidence,  and  triumph 
over  the  defeated  enemy,  with  unmixed  ad- 
miration of  the  allied  generals  and  their 
troops.  They  show  little  appreciation  of  the 
gigantic  conception  with  which  the  exiled 
Emperor  had  opened  his  campaign,  or  of  the 
fine  conduct  of  those  who  followed  him  to 
his  ruin.  It  was  reserved  for  the  critics  of 
later  years — some  guided  by  national  or  per- 
sonal sentiment,  some  by  the  higher  spirit  of 
truth — to  do  justice  to  the  fallen,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  those  weaknesses  of  his 
adversaries  on  which  Napoleon  had  vainly 
reckoned  for  success. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  now  in  a  measure  with 
those  who  would  review  at  this  early  date  the 
late  war  on  the  Continent.  We  are  as  un- 
able to  criticise  it  fully  and  fairly  as  to  fore- 
cast the  political  results  which  Europe  has 
yet  to  see  developed.  The  Germans  have 
shown  such  a  marvellous  superiority  to  their 
ancient  enemies  alike  in  organisation,  stra- 
tegy, and  tactics,  that  attempts  to  compare 
the  two  seem  to  run  naturally  into  blind 
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adulation  of  the  victors.  Their  conquest  of 
Gaul  has  been  as  unbroken  and  complete  as 
Caesar's  ancient  triumphs  over  its  divided 
tribes.  When  we  look  back  to  compare  this 
with  former  wars  between  the  same  nations, 
we  are  almost  driven,  in  despair  of  better  ex- 
planation, to  adopt  the  easy  theory  of  the 
complete  degeneracy  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  to  believe  that  those  who  now  fill  that 
land  are  no  true  children  of  the  warriors 
that  sixty  years  since  gave  law  to  Europe, 
but  a  mean  and  debased  progeny,  unfit  to 
bear  arms,  or  to  boast  of  their  country's 
greatness.  Yet  from  Solferino  to  Sedan  is 
but  a  small  space  in  the  life  of  a  man.  It  is 
but  ten  years  since,  as-  we  not  long  ago 
pointed  out,*  that  a  Prussian  prince,  high  in 
his  country's  service,  found  his  comrades 
gravely  anxious  as  to  the  possible  results  of 
a  collision  with  the  French  flushed  with  their 
Italian  triumphs.  Casting  his  thoughts  into 
burning  words  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
he  gave  the  keynote  to  that  regeneration  of 
the  national  army  which  has  made  the  vision 
of  German  unity  a  reality,  and  buried  Ger- 
man democracy,  at  least  for  a  while,  in  the 
new  empire  of  the  sword.  Not  that  all  that 
has  been  done  since  18|50  for  the  success  of 
Prussian  arms  is  the  fruit  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles's  labours,  or  the  result  of  his  teach- 
ing. But  he  was  the  first  to  point  the  W9,y 
to  the  glories  since  won  by  the  army  in 
which  he  serves ;  he  filled  the  national  want 
of  his  time  by  showing  Prussia  how  to  meet 
the  threatened  danger,  and  to  draw  from  the 
adversary's  example  the  means  of  safety  and 
of  victory.  If  his  profession  be,  as  we 
write,  the  most  prominent  in  this  age  of 
arms,  and  his  own  service  the  highest  exam- 
ple of  its  perfection,  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  one  who  can  both  think  and  work,  who 
can  draw  practical  lessons  from  events  stu- 
died though  not  witnessed,  is  surely  his  in 
the  highest  degree.  Let  those,  however, 
who  have  forgotten  in  the  glare  of  the  recent 
victories  of  Germany  her  adversary's  former 
renown,  turn  back  to  the  Prince's  historic 
pamphlet  to  know  what  was  thought  of  the 
French  but  ten  years  since  by  one  of  the  chief 
soldiers  of  Prussia.  Confidence  he  had  even 
then  in  the  qualities  of  his  comrades ;  but  his 
confidence  was  conditional  on  their  coming 
change  of  system,  and  was  unmixed  with  one 
thought  of  contempt  for  the  armies  or  the 
generals  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  as  we  before 
briefly  showed,  had  no  such  guiding  spirit 
among  her  soldiers;  and  if  she  found  in 
their  ranks  a  critic  so  keen  and  honest  as 
General  Trochu,  it  was  but  to  misjudge  him 

*  Edin.  Rev.     October,  1870. 


as  a  traducer  of  her  traditional  renown  and 
to  leave  him  in  obscurity,  whilst  sycophants 
were  promoted  to  high  ofiices.  So  the  army 
that  had  overthrown  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy  reposed  on  its  laurels,  and  retrograded 
in  efficiency  with  each  advancing  year ; 
whilst  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  reformed 
and  strengthened  her  system  from  year  to 
year,  and  braced  herself  to  action  under  the 
stirring  pressure  of  two  victorious  campaigns. 
Had  the  rough  school  of  constant  war  been 
open  to  the  French,  had  their  army  been 
once  more  traversing  Europe  in  successive 
campaigns  iinder  a  Napoleon,  the  wants  now 
so  patent  in  its  organisation  would  have  been 
met  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  per- 
sonal qualifications  w'ould  have  produced  an 
efiicient  staft^by  the  process  of  selection,  and 
the  national  quickness  of  perception,  brought 
out  by  practical  training,  might  have  com- 
pensated in  the  mass  for  the  lack  of  high 
professional  teaching.  But  even  Algeria  had 
ceased  to  be  of  use  as  a  school.  After  the 
surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  the  operations 
there  became  limited,  infrequent,  and  partial. 
Their  Mexican  experience  was  the  chief  les- 
son any  of  the  French  received,  and  the  too 
easy  success  gained  over  the  Republican 
levies  of  Juares,  only  misled  those  who  shared 
it  as  to  what  an  European  war  would  mean 
in  these  days  of  improved  weapons  and  dili- 
gent training.  Even  Niel,  the  most  far- 
sighted  of  the  Imperialist  generals,  mistook 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  1866,  and  devoted 
his  efibrts  to  gaining  breech-loaders  for  the 
army  and  increasing  its  reserves,  overlooking 
the  high  discipline  and  diligent  practice, 
which  no  less  than  their  needle-gun  and  or- 
ganisation, carried  the  young  troops  of 
Prussia  to  the  unhoped-for  triumph  of  Sa- 
dowa.  Moreover,  such  as  Niel's  reforms 
were,  they  came  altogether  too  late  for  their 
purpose  if  war  was  to  be  made  last  summer. 
At  that  date,  as  we  now  know  well,  the  num- 
bers the  French  could  put  into  the  field  were 
hopelessly  inferior  to  those  mustered  ^against 
them.  The  new  system  of  reserves  was  still 
incomplete.  The  Mobiles  Avere  untrained. 
The  ex-Emperor  tells  us  himself,  in  his  Apol- 
ogy, that  he  reckoned  on  beginning  the 
campaign  with  no  more  than  250,000  men 
in  first  line,  and  a  reserve  of  50,000  at 
Chalons,  against  at  least  half  a  million  of 
Germans.  That  he  should  have  entered  it 
on  such  terms  of  disparity  seems  to  show 
that  a  monarch  whose  judgment  on  such 
matters  was  once  highly  esteemed,  overrated 
vastly  the  individual  worth  of  his  own  troops. 
Yet  he  had  seen  them  fully  tested  in  the 
field.  At  their  head  he  had  out-manoeuvred 
the  Austrians  by  superior  skill  on  ground  of 
their  own  choice,  and  beaten  an  equal  army 
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in  fair  fio;lit  it»  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of 
tlie  world.  It  needs  no  argument  to  sliow 
that  the  Imperialism  whieh  won  such  successes 
in  1859,  though  deeply  responsible,  cannot  of 
itself  altogether  account  for  the  defeats  of 
1870.  But  there  are  two  sjiecial  causes,  in 
addition  to  the  corruption  already  noticed, 
which  go  far  to  explain  the  difference  in  the 
actual  quality  of  the  armies  that  met  in  the 
east  of  France  last  August.  The  long-stand- 
ing malady  of  the  French  service — the  want 
of  discipline  inherited  from  the  Revolution, 
and  noticed  so  plainly  by  De  Fezensac  sixty 
years  since — had  become  a  festering  sore, 
destroying  the  vitals  of  the  military  system. 
The  French  encountered  enemies  who  had 
not  only  pvolited  by  their  own  teaching  as  to 
freedom  of  manoeuvre,  but  had  far  surpassed 
them.  On  the  latter  of  these  points  it  will 
l)e  necessary  to  speak  in  some  detail :  but 
for  those  who  would  understand  one  special 
cause  of  recent  Prussian  successes,  it  will,  we 
trust,  be  thought  no  waste  of  time  to  follow  us. 

Being  at  Vienna  not  long  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1859,  we  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  diligence  with  which  the  Aus- 
trians  were  labouring  to  overtake  their  late 
adversaries.  Their  infantry  were  trained  to 
perform  all  their  movements  at  a  rapid  run. 
They  manoeuvred  as  quickly  as  the  best 
(Jhasseurs  or  Zouaves  have  ever  done  ;  and 
being  under  far  stricter  discipline  than  the 
French  troops  whom  they  imitated,  their 
manoeuvring  left  them  in  much  better  order 
when  they  rallied  or  halted.  Indeed  they 
seemed  to  an  impartial  observer  to  have  at- 
tained the  utmost  limits  of  method  combined 
with  rapidity.  Their  own  officers,  including 
some  of  the  best  practical  soldiers  then  in 
Europe,  appreciated  the  change  so  highly 
that  they  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing it  on  their  late  conquerors.  Thus  when 
Bcnedek,  not  long  afterwards,  found  himself 
instead  of  these  opposed  to  the  Prussians, 
and  to  that  formidable  needle-gun,  of  which 
some  of  his  most  trusted  officers  had  a  rea- 
sonable dread,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the 
shock,  exhorting  his  troops  by  their  dash 
and  quickness  to  make  amends  for  their  in- 
ferior weapon,  and  believing  fully  that 
against  a  supposed  phlegmatic  and  solid 
enemy  their  newly-acquired  activity  would 
prevail. 

No  one  who  reads  Benedek's  orders  to  his 
army  issued  in  the  spring  of  1866,  will  fail 
to  perceive  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Prussian  '  Tactical  Instructions,'  and  that 
lie  was  misled  by  that  portion  of  them  which 
lays  special  stress  on  the  value  of  the  breech- 
loader for  receiving  an  attack,  into  the  belief 
that  his  enemy  would  as  a  rule  so  stand  to 
await  it.      He  had  not  discovered  the  as- 


tounding elasticity  and  quickness  which  the 
development  of  the  use  of  the  company  as  a 
unit  for  manoeuvriny  has  given  to  the  Pras- 
sian  infantry.  It  was  owing  to  this  reform, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  that  despite 
the  celerity  of  tlie  Austrians,  their  battalions 
were  repeatedly  out-flanked  unexpectedly  in 
the  first  aftairs  of  1866,  a  manoeuvi'e  which, 
when  carried  out  by  troops  armed  with  so 
superior  a  weapon  as  the  Prussian,  was 
almost  invariably  decisive. 

The  separate  mananivring  by  companies 
dates  from  the  Prussian  Drill  Regulations  of 
1847,  the  instructions  of  which  provide  for 
the  breaking  up  at  a  single  word  of  a  batta- 
lion of  four  companies  drawn  up  in  a  line 
three  deep,  into  four  small  columns,  each 
composed  of  three  zuc/s  or  subdivisions  of 
only  two  ranks  deep ;  for  the  third  or 
skirmish  rank  of  each  company,  when  it  is 
thus  foiTned  into  a  column,  is  changed  by  a 
simple  movement  into  a  zug  of  two  ranks, 
and  takes  its  place  in  rear  of  the  rest  of  the 
column.  The  company  then  becomes  prac- 
tically a  small  and  very  handy  battalion  of 
three  divisions,  each  about  forty  strong  on 
the  peace  strength,  but  eighty  when  on  a  war 
footing.  It  remains  a  distinct  battalion, 
manoeuvred  as  such  by  its  captain,  himself 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  such  independent 
command,  until  recalled  by  the  field  officer 
at-  his  discretion.  ♦ProAasion  is  similarly 
made  for  working  two  companies  together  in 
such  colmnns,  and  they  become  then  in 
practice  a  battalion  of  250  or  500  men, 
according  as  the  footing  is  that  of  peace  or 
war.  When  it  is  further  added  that  all 
movements  in  company  column  are  to  be 
performed  without  keeping  step,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  discretionary  at  all  times  whether  the 
third  or  '  skirmish '  rank  be  used  for  skir- 
mishing, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  the 
movements  of  the  present  day  was  laid 
when  these  instructions  were  prepared, 
and  that  no  modern  army  has  ever 
before  felt  its  way  to  tactics  so  light  and 
handy.  A  battalion  of  a  thousand  men, 
manoeuvred  as  such,  is  far  more  cumbrous 
and  more  difficult  for  a  single  leader  to 
handle  than  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
which,  when  thrown  into  column,  brings 
every  man  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 
quick-sighted  commander.  But  to  move 
four  of  the  latter  independently,  keeping  a 
general  direction  for  the  whole,  and  preserv- 
ing the  distances  only  roughly,  is  as  easy  as  to 
move  one,  when  the  battalion  commander 
chooses  to  delegate  his  authority  for  the  de- 
tails to  the  captains.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  these  Drill  Regulations  (which,  with  few 
alterations,  remain  the  text-book  to  the  pre- 
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sent  day)  are  wonderfully  elastic.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  in  permitting 
this  wide  divergence  at  a  single  word  from 
the  old  notion  of  the  battalion  formation,  and 
leaving  the  adoption  of  the  company  system 
optional  with  every  higher  officer  who  should 
deem  it  expedient,  the  framer  of  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  an  actual  revolution  in  the  use 
of  infantry.  This  revolution  when  it  came 
proved  only  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  skirmishing,  by 
which,  when  fully  developed,  the  system 
Frederic  the  Great  had  framed  with  such  toil 
was  in  an  hour  undone,  and  the  old  prestige 
of  the  Prussian  infantry  ruined  for  half  a 
century.  With  it,  moreover,  came  the  use 
of  the  breech-loader,  making  the  fire  of  the 
single  large  company  as  telling  as  that  of  the 
old  battalion  had  been,  and  thus  completing 
the  effect  of  the  new  system. 

The  revolution,  however,  was  long  in  ac- 
complishment. The  years  that  followed  were 
years  of  peace,  and  the  battalions  and  com- 
panies rarely  mustered  with  more  than  half 
the  strength  credited  them  in  war,  the  latter 
therefore  being  small,  and  the  former  not 
unwieldy  as  individual  units.  The  change 
from  the  old  drill  to  the  new  Avas  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  senior  officers,  inclined  by  feel- 
ing and  custom  to  the  belief  that  to  manoeu- 
vre by  battalions  was  the  natural  formation 
of  infantry,  and  that  none  but  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  could  justify  that  com- 
plete delegation  of  the  commanding  officer's 
powers  into  the  hands  of  his  captains,  which 
the  simple  words  '  Form  company  columns ' 
carried  with  them.  In  short,  the  reform 
which  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  tenta- 
tively in  1847,  was  left  to  be  worked  out 
chiefly  by  those  who  felt  it  as  a  loss  to  their 
own  authority  ;  and  except  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment, the  notion  of  systematically  handling 
each  battalion  of  a  line  by  fragments  instead 
of  as  a  unit,  would  probably  have  slumbered 
on  hidden  in  the  drill  book  for  any  number 
of  years  that  peace  endured.  The  practical 
test  of  war  was  needed  to  cause  the  old  rou- 
tine to  be  felt  as  a  hindrance,  and  show  the 
merits  of  the  newer  method.  Even  those 
who  served  in  1866  do  not  appear  to  have 
Understood  that  the  so-called  elasticity  of  the 
drill  instructions  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
putting  together  into  one  set  of  rules  two 
systems  of  manoeuvring  vitally  opposed  to 
each  other,  nor  that  the  one  of  these  would, 
when  by  repeated  use  its  value  was  estab- 
lished in  practice,  cause  the  other  to  be  laid 
aside,  at  least  in  the  field,  as  cumbrous  and 
obsolete. 

In  the  now  famous   essay  known  as   the 
'  Tactical  Retrospect,'  briefly  noticed  by  us 


last  October,  the  gallant  author*  of  which 
has  fallen  but  recently  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  struggle  between  the  opposed  systems  at 
last  assumed  definite  proportions.  The  Prus- 
sian army  learnt  from  an  able  and  severe 
review  of  its  own  proceedings,  that  the  Bo- 
hemian operations  which  had  seemed  in  the 
gross  so  perfect,  were  full  of  imperfections 
in  detail.  The  infantry  in  particular  dis- 
covered that  the  mode  of  fighting  which 
had  carried  them  round  the  flanks  of  their 
enemies  on  so  many  occasions,  and,  com- 
bined with  their  quicker  fire,  had  given  them 
an  easy  victory,  was  in  reality  the  adoption 
as  a  rule  of  the  hitherto  exceptional  com- 
pany column,  forced  by  circumstances  on 
those  hitherto  averse  to  owning  its  practical 
superiority.  A  single  extract  from  Colonel 
Ouvry's  translation  will  suffice  to  show  how 
the  change  has  come  about : — 

'  Let  anyone  compare  the  state  of  a  single 
battle  of  1866,  with  regard  to  the  positions  of 
every  division  of  the  army  after  the  troops  had 
been  well  engaged,  and  the  old-fashioned  order 
of  battle.  It  would  however  be  very  rash  to 
conclude  that  all  this  was  a  great  series  of 
error  ;  far  better  would  it  be  to  ascertain  how 
far  these  new  phenomena  are  legitimate  and 
reasonable. 

'The  mounted  officers  are  obliged  to  dis- 
mount, which  makes  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tic)n  impossible,  which  is  so  easy  in  peace-time 
manoeuvres.  Frequently  the  dismounted  field- 
oiBcer,  somewhat  unaccustomed  to  quick 
marching  over  stock  and  stone,  is  scarcely  able 
to  keep  up  with  his  battalion ;  thus  the  breaking 
up  into  columns  of  ccmpanies  is  for  him  a  solu- 
tion of  his  difficult)'.  He  thinks  that  certainly  the 
four  officers  commanding  the  companies  will 
know  what  to  do,  so  he  attaches  himself  to  a 
company.  The  original  commanding  officers 
of  lines  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  their 
lines  are  broken  up  and  scattered  in  all  parts 
of  the  battle  ;  thus  they  are  obliged  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  commanding  them,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  first  company  of  infantry 
that  oflFers,  and,  in  order  to  do  something,  com- 
mand that.  It  thus  happens  that  some  com- 
panies, favoured  by  chance,  have  besides  their 
own  captain,  a  major,  a  colonel,  and  a  general 
as  well ;  the  company  will  not  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter commanded,  but  those  officers  will  at  least 
have  done  all  that  remained  in  their  power. 
They  are  all  in  the  first  line  ....  The  whole 
line  of  battle  has  thus  become  nothing  more 
than  a  fight  between  a  number  of  company 
leaders  and  the  opposing  enemy.  This  man- 
ner of  fighting  exclusively  by  columns  of 
companies,  and  their  employment  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  a  momentum  which  has  peculiarly  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  Prussian  array.' 

*  Indisputable  evidence  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands  as  we  write,  that  this  celebrated  pamph- 
let was  the  work  of  Captain  May,  late  of  the 
Prussian  44th  Rejjiment,  who  fell  in  Gooben's 
winter  campaign  in  the  north  of  France. 
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Clear  as  this  writer  is,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tbat  he  wrote  for  Prussian  officers, 
who  knew  by  practice  both  of  the  forms 
used  by  their  infantry,  and  were  to  think  of 
each  as  part  of  the  same  drill.  Even  he 
liimself  seems  hardly  to  liave  been  fully 
conscious  that  the  battahon  under  a  mounted 
officer,  manoeuvring  three  deep  in  line  or  in 
a  heavy  column,  with  its  skirmishers  formed 
of  part  of  its  third  rank  ;  and  the  battalion 
broken  into  four  companies  moving  in  light 
columns  of  two-deep  foiTnation,  each  led  by 
its  captain  on  foot,  and  preserving  merely 
a  general  direction  and  distance  from  one 
another ;  were  two  essentially  different  sys- 
tems of  drill.  To  us  it  seems  plain  that  the 
test  of  war  carried  on  in  the  face  of  rifled 
weapons,  was  instinctively  causing  that  to  be 
adopted  which  was  suited  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  age,  by  a  sort  of  natural  selection 
from  among  the  forms  allowed. 

It  was  precisely  by  such  a  process  that  the 
French  had  arrived  at  their  use  of  columns 
and  skirmishers  before  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Tlais  form,  to  which  they  univer- 
sally came  in  their  revolutionary  wars,  was 
one  provided  by  their  drill  book  for  special 
circumstances,  viz.,  the  advance  against  a  vil- 
lage through  enclosures.  They  proved  its 
general  convenience,  and  learned  to  hold  to 
what  suited  their  half-disciplined  battalions  : 
and  so  the  rest  of  the  book  fell  into  disuse : 
we  believe  indeed  that  it  was  never  formally 
abrogated.  Thus  too  it  had  been  with  the 
Prussians  in  their  late  wars.  There  have 
been  many  struggles  against  the  change. 
General  Steinmetz,  it  is  understood,  never 
went  beyond  halfway  to  admitting  the 
value  of  company  columns,  and  manoeuvred 
his  corps  through  its  gallant  exploits  on  the 
Avay  to  Koeniggratz  in  the  alternative  form 
of  half-battalions  admitted  by  the  drill  in- 
structions, keeping  two  companies  constantly 
together.  In  several  of  the  greater  actions 
of  the  late  war,  at  Woerth  especially,  and 
Gravelotte,  whole  brigades  were  formed  in 
certain  instances  into  columns  by  battalions, 
for  decisive  attacks  on  positions  shaken  by 
the  constant  fire  of  concentrated  batteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  fighting  has 
been  of  the  most  close  and  desperate  charac- 
ter, or  wherever  great  rapidity  of  movement 
has  been  desired,  the  company  column  has 
assei-ted  its  natural  advantage.  Official  de- 
tails are  generally  silent  as  yet  upon  this 
point,  but  in  private  letters  we  have  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the 
newer  form.  We  find  the  company  column 
constantly  employed  in  detached  affairs  of 
the  Mecklenburg  corps  in  Brittany,  the  com- 
panies here  manoeuvring  with  more  than  the 
independence    hitherto    permitted    to    bat- 


talions. Company  columns  were  used  in  the 
sharp  counter-attacks  made  after  French 
sorties  from  Paris  to  recover  the  investing 
lines.  In  like  manner,  when  Faidherbe's 
troops  became  confused  in  their  defensive 
battle  before  St.  Quentin,  Goeben's  left 
pushing  forward  with  some  companies  whol- 
ly resolved  into  skirmishers,  and  some  with 
the  usual  reserve  in  support,  overthrew  the 
French  right,  and  turned  confusion  into 
hopeless  disaster.  With  company  columns 
the  feeble  eft'orts  of  the  Garibaldian  iiTcgu- 
lars  before  Dijon  were  beaten  oflf  by  vastly 
inferior  numbers ;  for  the  German  troops 
were  trained  to  rapidity  of  movement  that 
no  irregulars  could  surpass,  and  maintained 
withal  the  cohesion  that  iiTcgulars  never 
know.  But  the  most  striking  instance  as 
yet  made  known  of  the  value  of  the  new 
formation  was  its  adaptation  to  the  attack  on 
the  heights  of  Spicheren  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign — a  marvellous  military 
feat,  of  which  we  would  speak  in  detail. 

The  hill  that  Frossard  was  posted  on  has 
been  compared  to  the  well-known  plateau  of 
Caesar's  camp  which  dominates  the  prac- 
tice-grounds of  Aldershot.  It  falls  so  steeply 
towards  the  German  frontier-line,  near  Saar- 
brueck,  which  it  overlooks,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Prussian  skirmishers,  as 
they  mounted  the  slope,  to  use  their  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  Kameke,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  signs  of  retreat  which  he  saw  on 
arriving  at  Saarbrueck,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  position  boldly.  Frossard,  under 
orders  contradicting  others  received  a  little 
earlier,  had  been  drawing  off  his  troops  to 
co-operate  in  an  attempt  on  Saarlouis,  which 
was  designed  to  balance  the  ill  news  from 
Weissenburg.  On  the  alann  he  sent  instruc- 
tions to  his  front  to  arrest  the  movements 
of  retreat,  and  to  line  the  hill  against  the 
threatening  mass  below.  Although  this  was 
promptly  done,  and  although  Kameke's  left 
brigade  lost  its  commander,  Francois  (a 
general  whose  brevet  was  but  a  week  old), 
and  failed  to  gain  footing  on  the  heights, 
yet  the  skirmishers  of  the  right  brigade 
pushed  their  way  to  the  brow  of  the  hill — 
sheltered  partly  by  its  extreme  steepness — 
and  lodged  themselves,  followed  almost 
without  interval  by  their  separate  supports, 
in  the  wood  on  the  French  left  about  Stiring. 
They  were  mere  knots  of  men,  these  sup- 
ports, and  the  skirmishers  in  front  of  them 
often  enough  parts  of  other  companies  ;  but 
the  thin  scattered  line  which  had  thus  car- 
ried the  hill  was  never  attacked  by  any 
reserve  strong  enough  to  break  it.  It  held 
the  crest  of  the  plateau  resolutely  for  full 
two  hours,  during  which  Kameke,  having 
pushed  every  man   of  his  infantry  forward, 
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was  in  the  precarious  position  of  a  general 
absolutely  without  reserves.  But  Frossard, 
who — whilst  confused  by  the  opposing  or- 
ders received  that  morning  within  a  few 
hours — had  been  attacked  wholly  unexpec- 
tedly, had  no  reserve  formed,  or  had  not 
the  judgment  to  use  it  boldly.  At  5  p.m. 
his  chance  had  slipped  away,  for  a  regiment 
hurried  up  by  Goeben  had  come  in  on  Ka- 
meke's  exhausted  left,  Alvensleben  was  press- 
ing on  the  van  of  the  Ilird  corps  to  the 
same  side  of  the  battle,  the  advance-guard 
of  Gliimer's  division  (of  the  same  Vllth 
corps  as  Kameke's)  was  appearing  beyond 
the  Fi'cnch  left ;  whilst  Bazaine's  divisions 
expected  by  Frossard.  were  not  yet  heard  of. 
The  fight  was  now  decisively  against  the 
French.  With  Alvcnsleben's  support,  their 
right,  which  had  hitherto  resisted  the  attack, 
v/as  earned  by  Kameke's  and  Goeben's 
troops.  The  counter-attack  ordered  by  Fros- 
sard on  his  left  was  repulsed.  And  soon 
the  German  battel ias,  finding  their  way  up 
the  plateau,  drove  the  French  southward  in 
confusion,  which  only  did  not  become 
worse  than  a  _  disorderly  retreat  because 
darkness  had  already  fallen  on  the  victors. 
A  line  of  infantry,  part  of  an  army  hitherto 
thought  invincible,  planted  in  a  position 
whose  steepness  seemed  to  defy  assault,  had 
been  driven  fron)  it  fairly  by  the  attacks  of 
numerous  light  columns,  strong  enough  to 
hold  unitedly  the  vantage-ground  they  won 
bit  by  bit,  and  yet  so  light  as  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  movements  of  their  skirmishers 
up  the  broken  steep,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  each  irregularity  in  its  surface  for  cover 
on  the  way.  This  is  a  single  but  striking  in- 
stance of  the  advantage  of  a  system  under 
which  advance  becomes  so  easy  that  the 
difficulty  is,  as  the  '  Retrospect '  shows,  to 
prevent  the  second  line  from  rushing  on  in- 
stinctively to  take  its  place  with  the  first,  and 
the  whole  from  breaking  into  skirmishing 
order.  Only  those  firm  relations  on  the 
men's  side  of  confidence  in  the  commander, 
and  on  the  officers  of  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing perfect  compliance  with  their  orders, 
which  a  strict  and  steady  discipline  inspires, 
can  enable  troops  to  venture  on  so  loose  a 
system.  '  Should  foreign  armies,'  wrote 
Captain  May,  '  think  of  imitating  our  com- 
pany-column fights,  they  must  take  into 
consideration  how  it  stands  with  them  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  principle — that 
is,  the  relations  between  their  ofticers  and 
men.  They  Avill  otherwise  adopt  the  disad- 
vantages without  gaining  the  benefit.' 

Nor  is  the  education  of  the  private  a 
mean  element  in  this  calculated  freedom, 
which  approaches  the  ideal  of  '  an  army 
of  skirmishers,'  first  conceived  by  the  genius 


of  the  Prussian  author  Biilow,  when  fresh 
from  watching  the  contests  of  the  American 
revolution.  '  An  army,'  says  the  national 
critic  we  have  hitherto  followed,  '  which 
cannot  venture  to  trust  in  the  individual 
worth  of  its  soldiers  so  far  as  to  let  them 
fight  in  this  manner,  cannot  reckon  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  breech-loader.' 

Doubtless  the  gallant  author  of  the  'Re- 
trospect '  carried  his  theories  somewhat  too 
far.  When  he  declared  in  his  later  work, 
'  The  Prussian  Infantry  in  1869,'  that  '  to  em- 
ploy the  column  formation  for  the  battles  of 
the  next  war  would  be  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  enormous  losses  and  defeat,'  and 
desired  that  '  the  companies  should  fight  un- 
der the  orders  and  direction  of  the  field 
oflacer  of  the  battalion,  but  never  under  his 
word  of  command,'  he  laid  himself  open  to 
sharp  rebuke  from  high  authority,  as  we  no- 
ticed six  months  since,*  and  to  the  still 
sharper  rebuke  of  the  logic  of  facts.  For  at 
Woerth  and  Gravelotte,  as  before  briefly 
mentioned,  heavy  columns  of  Prussian  troops 
were  advanced,  despite  his  prophecies,  with 
heroic  courage  and  perfect  success,  against 
the  enemy's  position.  But  then  it  must  be 
added  that  the  position  had  in  each  case 
been  already  searched  out  and  weakened 
by  the  German  artillery. 

It  is  at  this  point,  where  the  controversy 
passes  from  drill  to  tactics,  that  the  bold  critic 
of  his  own  army's  successes  seems  to  be  atone 
with  those  who  have  answered  him  severely. 
In  the  '  Retrospect '  he  points  out  '  that  the 
future  mission  of  artillery  on  the  oftensive  is 
to  make  it  the  principal  object  to  play  on  the 
infantry  of  the  enemy ;  for  an  attack  can 
only  be  thought  -of  when  this  is  weakened  ' 
— in  short,  to  study  to  do  by  rule  what  Na- 
poleon did  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  when  he  had 
created  oflScers  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
brilliant  conceptions.  Nor  does  his  adver- 
sary. Colonel  Bronsart,  whether  writing 
wholly  or  only  partly  from  Count  Von 
Moltke's  ideas,  pretend  that  he  is  wrong,  but 
rather  evades  the  point  by  asking  '  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  that  side  would  conquer 
which  had  the  best  artillery  and  the  worst 
infantry? — a  question  which  few  would  be 
so  bold  as  to  answer  in  the  afiirmative. 
Certainly  in  the  cases  we  have  mentioned  no 
one  will  assert  that  the  attacking  infantry 
was  not  fuUy  equal  to  that  against  which  it 
advanced.  But  the  latter  were  not  so  in- 
ferior that  columns  of  brigades,  or  rather 
brigades  massed  in  columns  of  battalion, 
could  have  been  advanced  against  the  far- 
ranging  chassepot  without  destruction,  had 

*  Edin.  Rev.     October  1870. 
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not   the  long  and  concentrated  fire  of   tlie 
German  guns  prepared  the  waj'. 

Such  instances  seem,  however,  to  liave 
been  exceptional  during  this  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  handy  company  column 
adapted  itself  to  every  emergency,  from  the 
general  advance  of  a  v.holo  division  at  For- 
bach  down  to  the  pettiest  skirmish  in  Brit- 
tany, and  everywhere  proved  its  supcrioiity  to 
the  closer  formations  of  the  French.  Eye- 
witnesses assure  us  that  in  the  early  actions 
of  the  war,  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
battle  of  Woerth  especially,  the  opposing 
forces,  when  closing,  seemed  on  either  side 
confounded  in  a  mass  of  skirmisliers.  But 
studying  the  same  accounts  still  further,  we 
learn  that  the  Germans,  if  temporarily  retir- 
ing, invariably  retained  their  cohesion, 
whilst  the  French,  in  similar  circumstances, 
lost  all  power  of  rallying.  Nor  was  this 
due  entirely,  as-  has  been  supposed,  to 
the.;  moral  difference  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Rather  it  was  that  the  French, 
imitating  their  Algerian  light  troops,  liad 
trained  their  whole  infantry  to  move  in  a 
looser  method  than  of  old,  and  one  there- 
fore which  all  the  more  demanded  as  an 
essential  element  the  discipline  and  habits  of 
subordination  by  which  alone  masses  of  men 
thrown  out  as  skirmishers  can  be  linked  and 
interchanged  freely  with  their  supports. 
The  Germans,  moving  quite  as  loosely,  and 
in  bodies  of  much  more  mobile  size,  were 
trained  to  such  an  intelligent  obedience  that, 
as  the  'Retrospect'  has  it,  writing  of  the 
Bohemian  campaign,  their  leaders  'could, 
without  too  much  risk,  venture  on  a  greater 
division  and  intermixture  of  their  companies 
than  others.'  For  if,  in  retreating,  the 
skinnishers  of  one  company  became  mixed 
with  another,  the  mixture  implied  no  confu- 
sion, nor  any  tendency  to  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  soldiers  taught  to  pay  equal  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  all  officers  of  the  army. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  in  modern  French  his- 
tory, since  social  equality  became  the  iniling 
passion  of  the  nation,  certainly  not  since 
extreme  looseness  of  order  became  the  na- 
tional method  of  fighting,  could  French 
soldiers,  separated  from  their  regiments  and 
falling  hastily  back,  have  been  safely  relied 
on  to  obey  any  chance  officer  who  rallied 
them.  And  of  late  years  the  Emperor's 
failing  grasp  of  military  affairs  had  left  the 
charge  of  his  army  to  men  who  held  chiefly 
to  the  form  and  show  identified  with  their 
own  rank,  and  neglected  utterly  the  moral 
elements  of  the  service.  Such  discipline  as 
had  been  known  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign, 
when  the  favoured  troops  who  sustained  the 
Imperialism  dear  to  the  traditions  of  the 
French   soldier  had   an   old   reputation    to 


revive,  became  changed  into  the  gilded  show 
of  prajtorian  cohorts,  defenders  of  a  rotting 
Empire,  when  the  army  leanied  to  repose  in 
fancied  invincibility  on  Ci-imean  and  Italian 
laurels.  Thus  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  movement 
imitated  from  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and 
the  Zouave,  was  counteracted  by  no  spirit  of 
method  such  as  pen-aded  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, and  no  habit  of  obedience  like  that  of 
the  North  German  soldier.  In  real  action  it 
became  simply  irregularity,  which  no  word 
or  effort  of  the  leaders  could  prevent  from 
passing  quickly  into  disorder  upon  any 
reverse. 

The  process  of  deterioration  Avas  aided  by 
the  fatal  error  long  since  denounced  by 
General  Trochu,  under  which  the  ordinaiy^ 
French  regiment  of  the  line  has  been  made  a 
mere  field  of  selection  for  other  services. 
Stripped  of  its  elite,  first  to  fill  up  a  huge 
corps  of  Guards,  and  next  to  supply  vacan- 
cies in  other  favoured  seivices,  the  best  of  the 
remaining  men  of  each  battalion  were  drawn 
into  the  two  flank  companies,*  and  the  bulk 
left  composed  of  that  most  fatal  element, 
men  who  were  held  to  be  fit  for  nothing 
else.  OflScers  of  spirit  and  ambition  natu- 
rally avoided  service  in  the  line  under  these 
conditions,  or  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to 
escape  from  it  into  one  of  the  many  corps 
d'elite,  leaving  the  regular  battalion  to  be  led 
by  a  residuum  of  the  grumblers,  the  slothful, 
the  worn-out  and  disheartened  —  men  to 
whom  so  many  days'  duty  meant  merely 
so  many  days'  pay  earned  by  a  round  of 
duties  performed  with  undisguised  weariness, 
and  whose  only  notion  of  discipline  was  the 
exercise  of  that  petty  authority  dear  to  the 
martinet  in  time  of  peace,  which  disappears 
at  once  in  the  test  of  field-service.  The 
Prussians  too  have  their  corps  of  Guards ; 
but  this  is  recriiited  from  the  whole  kingdom, 
independently  of  the  provincial  organisation, 
not  chosen  out  of  the  contingents  first  taken 
for  other  services.  The  custom  is  time-hon- 
oured, and  maintained  by  the  conservative 
force  of  prescription  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
allowed  with  them  to  take  such  a  form  as  to 
prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  service. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  German  nation  had  advanced  in  its 
infantry  tactics  an  important  step  beyond 
that  taken  by  them  in  imitation  of  the 
French  half  a  century  before.  The  French, 
without  altering  their  system  of  keeping  the 
battalion  as  the  unit  for  manoeuvring,  had 


*  A  grenadier  and  a  light  company.  This 
same  system  was  maintained  in  our  own  line 
battalions  until  the  present  (jommander-in-Chief, 
in  view  of  its  plainly  injurious  action,  bad  the 
courage  to  abolish  it. 
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made  their  method  of  employiug  it  more 
free.  But  their  want  of  discipline  created 
from  every  advance  in  this  direction  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  to  disorder;  whilst  its 
maintenance  among  their  adversaries,  aided 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  educated  soldiers 
of  Germany,  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  the 
full  advantage  due  to  the  breech-loader,  by 
combining  its  careful  use  with  the  rapidity  of 
movement  necessary  to  bring  it  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  bear.  The  old  theoretical 
rule,  enforced  unsparingly  by  the  Prussian 
commanders,  had  been  to  throw  out  as  few 
skirmishers  as  possible.  The  exact  reverse, 
as  the  '  Retrospect '  informs  us,  proved  the 
necessary  and  right  practice  in  1 866 ;  for  every 
soldier  sought  to  give  full  effect  to  his  trust- 
ed weapon,  and  the  companies  on  the  slight- 
est proper  opportunity  dissolved  themselves 
spontaneously  into  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
'  not  so  much  at  the  word  of  command,  for 
amid  the  noise  the  leader  could  perhaps 
hardly  hear  himself,  but  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
placed.'  Still,  amid  this  apparent  disorder 
they  retained  the  cohesion  and  steadiness  of 
aim  due  to  their  careful  training.  '  The  vir- 
tuous indignation  with  which  every  miss  has 
been  put  to  the  losing  side  of  the  account  by 
the  instructor  was  repaid  with  interest.' 
And  the  officers  retained  their  hold  over 
those  around  them,  '  looking,'  according  to 
the  national  critic,  '  to  the  spirit  of  these  ap- 
parently irregular  practices,  and  not  allowing 
themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  them.' 
Far  different  was  it  with  their  adversaries  in 
the  late  war.  The  panic  flight  of  MacMa- 
hon's  right  from  Woerth  in  a  mass  of 
fugitives  mixed  from  every  regiment  on  the 
way,  showed  that  on  the  French  side  the 
power  of  rallying  under  fire  the  loose  forma- 
tion, with  which  it  was  easy  enough  to  ad- 
vance, had  been  lost  by  their  officers.  Their 
infantry  was  prepared  to  be  victorious;  it 
had  no  power  of  facing  defeat.  Let  anyone 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  conduct  of 
MacMahon's  troops  with  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian right  wing,  which  was  no  less  complete- 
ly out-manoeuvred  and  overwhelmed  at 
Koeniggratz,  and  he  will  form  conclusions  to 
the  last  degree  unfavourable  to  the  army  of 
the  Second  Empire. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tactics  of  infan- 
try, for  our  subject  has  led  us  naturally 
beyond  the  narrow  ground  of  drill.  But  the 
word  tactics  undoubtedly  is  more  fitly  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  combination  of  three 
arms  in  the  field  of  battle.  Infantry  tactics, 
scientifically  considered,  are  almost  an  ab- 
straction ;  so  dependent  are  the  infantry  for 
their  full  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  other 
arras.     If  the  superiority  in  the  war  of  1866 


was  due  in  great  part  to  the  direct  and  moral 
effects  of  the  breech-loader,  which  made  the 
generals  instinctively  look  for  success 
upon  the  troops  that  used  it,  and  brought 
the  action  of  the  most  important  arm  into 
constant  pre-eminence,  this  was  certainly  not 
the  case  in  the  war  which  has  just  closed. 
If  we  may  trust  German  testimony,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
and  that  is  that  the  favourite  weapon  of 
Prussia  found  more  than  its  match — viewed 
simply  as  a  means  of  quick  and  far-ranging 
fire — in  the  chassepot  with  which  the  enemy 
was  armed.  That  this  disadvantage  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  action  by  the 
combined  mobility  and  steadiness  of  the 
German  infantry,  has  been  already  shown. 
But  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
battles  of  1866  and  those  of  1870  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  work  done  by  infantry. 
It  is  a  mistake  indeed  to  'suppose,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  latter  were  in  any  real 
sense  actions  of  artillery.  The  details  of 
Forbach,  Woerth,  and  Gravelotte  alike  show 
that  it  was  the  advance  of  whole  divisions 
of  infantry  on  important  points  in  the 
enemy's  position  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  The  artilleiy  of  the  Germans  was 
in  quality  somewhat  better  than  the  French, 
as  Colonel  Stoffel  (whose  reports  to  the 
French  government  read  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  like  a  prophecy)  stated  dis- 
tinctly beforehand.  Their  batteries,  how- 
ever, were  not  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  French  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged  ;  and  it  is  a  delusion  to  fancy  that 
a  small  difference  of  caUbre  and  range,  or 
even  the  efficiency  of  the  percussion  fuze, 
ever  varying  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  use,  could  possibly  make  a  decisive 
difference  like  that  of  the  needle-gun  in 
1866.  The  Prussian  artillery  recently  em- 
ployed was  in  great  part  the  same  which,  as 
against  the  Austrians  four  years  before,  had 
been  generally  considered  a  failure.  The 
real  difterence  has  been  in  its  proper  tactical 
application.  And  here  the  '  Retrospect '  did 
hardly  less  service  to  a  special  arm  than 
Prince  Frederic  Charles's  pamphlet  seven 
years  before  had  done  to  the  Prussian  arrruy 
at  large.  Although  not  belonging  to  this 
branch,  the  gifted  author  fully  recognised 
its  immense  influence  in  modern  warfare,  and 
imhesitatingly  wrote  in  1867:  'In  the  next 
war  that  side  will  obtain  the  absolute  pre- 
ponderance in  tactics  which  knows  best  how 
to  use  its  artillery,  and  does  not  put  off  this 
practice  till  war  commences ;  in  short,  the 
side  whose  artillery  has  had  the  best  tactical 
training.'  *  In  future,'  he  elsewhere  adds, 
with  more  justice  than  in  the  too  theoretical 
judgment  on  columns  in  his  subsequent  es- 
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say,  *  it  ■will  be  only  possible  for  infantry  to 
storm  a  position  when  aided  by  a  powerful 
artillery.'  He  then  ^ocs  on  to  show  in 
brilliant  language,  though  hardly  in  sufficient 
detail  for  anyone  but  an  educated  soldier  to 
follow^  him,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in 
these  days  of  long-ranging  field-guns,  to 
crowd  the  centre  with  a  mass  of  batteries, 
which  would  be  impeded  by,  and  would 
themselves  impede  the  action  of  the  attacking 
columns  of,  their  infantry.  They  may  be 
dispersed  far  along  the  flanks  with  this  ob- 
ject. They  should  learn  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  infantry,  and  never  be  forced 
to  rely  for  protection  on  a  heavy  escort, 
which  would  prevent  their  getting  up  quickly 
to  the  required  points  of  the  front  line.  He 
wrote  more  wisely  then  than  when  three 
years  later  he  condemned,  being  just  then 
disheartened  by  some  blunders  personally 
witnessed,  the  useless  unreality  of  the  Prus- 
sian peace  manoeuvres ;  for  it  was  in  such 
practices  that  their  artillery — unconscious, 
it  may  be,  what  master-mind  they  were  fol- 
lowing— worked  out  his  theories  into  prac- 
tice. 

A  study  of  the  three  battles  so  often 
before  mentioned,  and  of  the  desperate  com- 
bat at  Mars-la-Tour  on  the  16th  of  August, 
will  show  us  the  finished  lesson.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  these  actions  is  the  bold 
and  ready  way  in  which  the  German  artil- 
lery was  brought  to  bear  on  the  decisive 
points.  Thus,  when  Kameke's  infantry  had 
all  been  launched  forward  at  the  Spicheren 
heights,  their  attack  was  covered  by  the 
whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  division  planted 
on  the  Galgenberg  from  which  the  French 
had  retired  before  the  attack.  They  cov- 
ered the  right  brigade  as  it  clung  to  the 
crest  so  boldly  won.  And  long  before  the 
reinforcements  came  up  on  the  left  of 
Francois'  sheltered  regiments,  which  decided 
the  fight  for  the  plateau,  Kameke's  guns  had 
been  strengthened  by  batteries  from  Goeben's 
corps,  hurried  up  by  that  general,  and  had 
beaten  oft"  the  opposing  artillery  of  Frossard's 
centre.  So  also  at  Woerth,  General  Kirch- 
bach  concentrated  the  fire  of  84  guns  of  the 
Vth  corps  against  the  French  position  about 
the  village  which  gave  its  name  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  kept  them  constantly  served  from 
10  to  11  A.  M.  The  advance  of  the  infantry 
followed  on  this  occasion  the  concentrated 
fire  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  it :  it 
was  made,  as  before  stated,  in  masses  of 
battalion  columns,  covered  by  a  large  show 
of  skii-mishers,  and  the  French  front  line  at 
once  gave  way  and  fell  back  on  the  villages 
of  FroschweilerandElsasshausen,  from  which 
it  had  advanced.  These  were  not  carried 
until  the  Xlth  corps  combined  somewhat  later 


in  a  decisive  and  overwhelming  attack,  the 
artillery  of  the  nearest  division  of  this  corps 
uniting  with  that  of  Kirchbach  in  opening 
the  way  for  the  infantry.  Lartigue's  guns, 
which  had  been  advanced  to  prevent  this 
attack,  were  beaten  ofl"  by  the  superior  force 
thus  brought  against  them  before  it  was 
commenced.  So  rapidly  did  the  batteries 
follow  up  and  support  the  onslaught  of  their 
infantry  on  the  villages,  that  it  is  asserted 
that  when  the  desperate  counter-attack  was 
made  on  the  Germans,  as  they  passed  beyond 
the  shelter  of  these,  by  Michel's  cuirassiers, 
fhe  fire  which  almost  annihilated  the  two 
unfortunate  regiments  of  armed  horsemen 
came  partly  from  the  artillery  firing  at  easy 
range. 

Passing  from  the  6th  August  onward  to 
the  events  before  Metz,  the  mind  rests 
naturally  on  the  murderous  fight  of  Mars-la- 
Tour,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  French 
hopes  of  retreat  from  the  Moselle.  We  ask 
how  it  came  about  that  the  Hlrd  corps  of 
Alvensleben,  fighting  single-handed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  battle  against  Frossard  and 
Canrobert,  was  not  utterly  crushed  when 
Leboeuf,  who  had  been  marching  along  the 
Etin  road,  north  of  that  on  which  the  com- 
batants were,  turned  suddenly  southward, 
true  to  the  old  Napoleonic  principle,  marcher 
au  canon,  at  the  noise  of  the  engagement, 
and  appeared  on  the  German  flank  :  and  the 
reason  is  thus  to  be  given.  The  Xth  corps 
was  being  hurried  up  by  Prince  Charles's 
orders  to  Alvensleben's  support.  It  marched, 
how^ever,  that  day  from  Pont-a-Mousson,  and 
its  leading  division  could  not  possibly  be  on 
the  ground  before  4  p.  m.  But  the  reserve 
artillery  was  advanced  independently  at  a 
trot,  and  pressing,  with  miich  energetic  ex- 
ertion, past  the  columns,  got  forward  to  the 
scene  of  action  just  in  time  to  take  up  ground 
a  little  north  of  the  road  between  Mars-la- 
Tour  and  Vionville,  towards  which  Leboeuf 
advanced.  So  bold  was  their  action,  and 
so  formidable  the  show  they  uiade,  that 
Leboeuf's  advanced  troops  were  brought  to 
a  standstill,  and  time  aftbrded  for  the  leading 
brigade  of  the  same  corps,  under  General 
Wedell,  to  come  up  and  prevent  the.German 
left  from  being  altogether  turned.  This 
time  and  the  courage  of  the  German  horse, 
which  arrived  soon  after,  saved  the  day  from 
ending  against  the  Prince. 

Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
the  use  of  artillery  even  than  this,  occurred 
two  days  later,  at  the  grander  and  more  de- 
cisive action  of  Gravelotte.  We  may  as- 
sume that  the  French  position  is  generally 
known  in  its  larger  features,  and  will  here 
only  say  that  St.  Privat,  the  extreme  right 
and   the   narrowest  point   of   the   plateau, 
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owed  its  strength*  not  to  any  sucli  steep 
ascent  as  that  of  the  Spicheren  heights,  but 
to  the  fact,  which  all  who  have  studied  the 
subject  of  artillery  will  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate, that  from  the  hill  on  which  the  village 
stood  there  was  a  long  steady  unbroken 
slope  downwards  of  over  a  mile,  up  which 
attacking  troops  must  advance  without  a 
patch  of  cover,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects 
of  modern  arms,  Ladmirault's  corps  held 
the  hill,  supported  to  its  left  and  rear  by 
Canrobert's ;  and  their  guns  were  carefully 
posted.  On  their  side  the  Grermans  pre- 
pared to  attack  with  the  IXth,  Guard,  and 
Xllth  (or  Saxon)  corps.  But  the  latter  had 
a  very  long  march  to  make  before  they 
could  gain  their  destined  post  on  the  north 
flank  of  Bazaiue,  quite  beyond  the  hill ;  and 
the  Guards,  who  were  also  marching  in  a 
curve  to  attack  from  the  west  in  Ladini- 
rault's  front,  had  much  further  to  go  than 
Manstein's  IXth,  which  came  direct  to  its 
appointed  post,  south-west  of  Ladmirault. 
No  time  was  lost  by  this  difference,  however ; 
for  Manstein  understood  the  importance  of 
his  task,  and  upon  arriving  on  his  ground 
proceeded  to  develope  his  attack  in  force, 
and  especially  to  engage  the  French  guns. 
These  were  not  slack  in  replying,  and  were  so 
well  handled  that  before  the  Guards  got 
fairly  into  action  on  his  left,  fifteen  of  his 
pieces  were  dismounted  or  made  unservice- 
able. But  their  work  had  been  so  far  done 
that  the  French  batteries  about  St.  Privat 
were  no  longer  able  to  oppose  with  any  hope 
of  equality  the  eighty-four  cannon  which 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  Chief  of  the  Artillery 
Guard,  ranged  against  them.  So  markedly 
did  they  suffer  from  the  fire  of  these 
that  Prince  Augustus  of  Wirtemberg,  Com- 
mander of  the  Guard  corps,  determined  to 
throw  forward  his  infantry  without  waiting 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  S?.xons.  This 
proved,  however,  too  bold  an  enterprise  even 
for  the  choicest  troops  of  the  first  array  of 
the  world.  The  Guards  recoiled  before  the 
withering  fire  of  the  chassepot  and  the  still 
unsubdued  though  damaged  batteries  with 
which  Ladmirault  held  his  position ;  and 
thus  another  pause  in  the  action  took  place. 
Then  seeing  what  the  crisis  meant,  General 
Von  Moltke  sent  to  the  Prince's  aid  the 
reserve  artillery  of  the  Xth  corps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  second  line  ;  and  whilst 
these  added  to  Hohenlohe's  poured  a  storm 
of  shell  on  all  the  west  front  of  the  French 
right,  the  Saxons,  just  before  dark,  opened 
the  fire  of  their  latteries  from  the  north,  and 

*  We  owe  this  description  to  the  kindness  of 
a  distinguished  officer  of  engineers  wlio  has 
been  recently  visiting  tliese  sites  ou  a  profes- 
sional mission  from  the  War  Office. 


prepared  to  advance  in  support  of  the  fresh 
attack  of  the  Guards  which  was  now  ordered. 
The  French  artillerymen,  already  completely 
outnumbered  by  the  enemy's  superiority, 
were  now  growing  short  of  ammunition  ;  and 
a  rumour  of  this  fatal  truth  spreading, 
Ladmirault's  men  began  to  retreat  along  the 
plateau,  without  attempting  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  and  Canrobert's  with  them.  It  was 
then  growing  dark,  and  although  Bazaine 
ordered  a  counter-advance  to  regain  the 
position,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  it.  Von 
Moltke,  seeing  the  fight  secured  on  that  side, 
had  just  before  this  thrown  a  mass  of  re- 
serves on  the  French  left,  and  carried  the 
village  of  Gravelotte,  though  the  attempt  to 
advance  beyond  it  failed,  and  its  repulse  is 
said  to  have  caused  a  dangerous  panic.  The 
battle,  however,  was  completely  won  which 
in  the  end  decided  Bazaine's  fate.  It  was 
won  partly  owing,  it  is  true,  to  the  superior 
numbers  which  enabled  the  Germans  to  turn 
their  enemy's  open  flank  with  a  whole 
corps ;  but  partly  beyond  question  to  the 
ready  skill  with  which  their  artillery  had 
performed  their  mission,  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  lost  guns  prepared  the  way  for  the 
success  of  the  infantry.  Nor  would  this  ac- 
count be  complete  without  stating  that  as 
the  French  retreated,  and  the  IXth  corps, 
following  the  movement,  lodged  itself  on  the 
broken  top  of  the  plateau  south  of  St.  Privat, 
the  movements  of  the  infantry  were  made  in 
the  light  columns  so  favourable  for  rapid 
action,  and  were  supported  at  every  point 
by  batteries  or  sections  of  artillery  dashing 
on  between  them,  and  co-operating,  but 
never  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  more 
decisive  arm,  which  is  still  the  mainstay  of 
battle. 

The  events  of  Sedan  have  been  often  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  in- 
creasing power  of  artillery  for  decisive 
action ;  and  in  truth  the  ideal  battle  of 
cannon  was  never  so  nearly  approached  as 
on  that  day  so  fatal  to  France,  which  closed 
in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  her  Sove- 
reign and  his  army.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  German  batteries  on  this  occasion 
outstripped  in  their  eagerness  all  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  caution,  left  escorts  and 
columns  alike  behind  them,  flew  with  light- 
ninglike speed  from  one  point  of  v^antage  to 
another,  and  actually  turned  and  cut  oft', 
unsupported,  the  retreating  masses  of  French 
infantry.  But  merely  to  narrate  such  facts 
is  sufficient,  if  well  weighed,  to  refute  the 
theory  that  some  have  sought  to  found  upon 
them.  Considering  them,  we  are  more  than 
ever  reminded  of  the  force  of  Napoleon's 
profound  saying — a  saying  the  truth  of 
which  his  own  early  campaigns  furnish  the 
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most  memorable  examples — that  '  in  war  the 
moral  force  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to 
one.'  The  explanation  of  the  singular  events 
of  the  1st  of  September  is  to  be  found  in 
those  which  had  gone  before  :  in  the  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings  on  the  way  from 
Rheims,  which  (as  one  of  MacMahon's  staft' 
has  since  described  them  in  writing  from  his 
captivity  to  an  English  friend)  '  would  make 
a  most  singular  figure  if  one  should  draw 
them  upon  the  map  :'  in  the  shameful  sur- 
prise of  De  Failly's  corps,  caught  encamped 
without  outposts  in  tlie  act  of  cooking  near 
Beaumont  on  the  30th  August  :  in  the  hur- 
ried retreat  which  succeeded,  many  of  the 
Frenchmen  being  even  without  their  arms, 
his  regiments  were  forced  almost  at  a  run 
mile  after  mile,  until  evening  closed  in  upon 
such  a  mob  of  fugitives  that  one  of  the 
division  generals  emphatically  said  that  he 
had  not  any  two  of  his  battalions  left  to- 
gether :  in  the  want  of  resolution  which 
made  the  anny,  as  it  concentrated  in  the 
fatal  hollow  round  Sedan,  with  no  retreat 
open  save  through  neutral  territory,  feel  that 
it  was  hopelessly  entrapped  by  an  enemy  as 
superior  in  numbers  as  in  knowledge  of  his 
craft.  All  these  things,  and  the  general  in- 
decision which  seems  to  have  infected  all 
around  the  Emperor,  made  the  ill-discipline 
already  so  prevalent  in  MacMahon's  force 
become  thorough  demorahsation.  It  was 
because  he  divined  this  state  of  things,  that 
very  late  on  the  31st  Von  Moltke  changed 
his  first  design  of  allowing  a  rest  to  his  con- 
centrated armies  the  next  day,  and  deter- 
mined to  hurry  on  the  battle  before  his 
adversaries  should  have  had  breathing  time. 
The  impulse  was  just  that  which  pervaded 
our  own  chiefs  when  in  crushing  the  Mutiny 
twelve  years  since,  they  gave  their  officers 
the  simple  and  effective  order,  '■  Keep  the 
enemy  constjintly  moving.' 

The  event  fully  justified  what  might  have 
otherwise  seemed  like  undue  want  of  cau- 
tion, for  Moltke's  reserves  were  not  up  when 
the  attack  began  next  day.  But  as  soon  as 
the  German  batteries  began  fairly  to  play  ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  their  percussion 
shells  were  being  used  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable of  conditions — being  fired  down- 
wards, so  that  each  exploded  with  full  effect 
among  the  enemy  below,  instead  of  passing 
over  him  harmless,  as  they  had  often  done 
when  fired  upwards  at  the  hill  of  Gravelotte 
— the  panic  of  the  French  began.  It  was 
eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  excited 
assailants,  who  felt  their  complete  superiori- 
ty. Their  artillery  rushed  on  recklessly  by 
individual  batteries,  as  has  been  described, 
and  the  shameful  spectacle  was  witnessed  of 
thousands  of  men  in  more  places  than  one 


throwing  down  their  arms  on  seeing  a  few 
guns  approach  their  flank,  not  because  they 
were  in  any  real  sense  cut  off",  but  because 
their  heart  for  fighting  had  already  left  them, 
and  they  were  ready  to  purchase  immediate 
safety  on  any  condition.  There  has  been  in 
this  whole  war  no  single  fact  that  to  a  miUtary 
critic  so  damages  the  French  reputation,  as 
the  capture  by  the  Germans  of  full  20,000 
unwounded  prisoners  in  the  mere  act  of  press- 
ing the  French  back  to  their  last  position 
close  to  the  works  of  Sedan,  in  which  they 
finally  surrendered.  But  this  story  rightly 
viewed  aftbrds  no  basis  on  which  to  build 
any  special  theory  of  tactics.  It  serves  only 
as  a  new  ilhistration  that  any  mode  of  fight- 
ing will  tell  against  troops  that  are  ready  to 
run  away,  and  that  *he  more  bold  it  is  the 
more  complete  will  the  success  probably  be. 
It  proves,  in  short,  how  well  Napoleon  knew 
human  nature  in  the  soldier — though  not 
better,  perhaps,  than  the  Prussian  BiUow, 
who  has  emphatically  declared  that  in  all 
armies  the  proportion  of  men  who  are  con- 
stitutionally above  the  dread  of  death  is  very 
small ;  of  those  whom  a  sense  of  duty  nerves 
against  it  nuich  larger ;  but  that  in  the  mass 
the  natural  senthnent  of  fear  would  prevail 
but  for  the  countercheck  of  the  fear  of  dis- 
gTace  and  punishment. 

There  will  be  some  ready,  we  doubt  not, 
to  deny  that  the  wonderful  advance  in  tactical 
efficiency  made  between  1866  and  1870  by 
the  Prussian  batteries  was  due  in  any  degree 
to  the  advice  of  an  unknown  captain  of  in- 
fantry. They  will  say  that  others  had 
noticed  the  defects  which  the  '  Retrospect ' 
so  freely  brought  to  light,  and  that  others 
had  the  will  and  power  to  remedy  them. 
Anonymous  criticism  is  never  popular,  and 
its  influence,  though  often  powerfully  felt, 
is  seldom  plainly  acknowledged.  Yet  we 
may  at  least  assert  that  Captain  May 
was  the  first  to  put  the  thoughts  of  many 
into  a  distinct  shape,  and  to  clothe  the 
ideas  of  the  necessary  reforms  in  language 
so  keen  and  brilliant  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  Nowhere  was 
the  '  Retrospect '  more  commented  on  than 
at  Paris.  Its  criticisms  fonned  the  ground- 
work of  several  of  the  C6)tferences  Regnnen- 
taires,  the  well-known  course  of  professional 
lectures  by  which  Marshal  Niel  sought  t»> 
raise  the  knowledge  and  zeal  of  the  French 
stafi".  But  the  blind  belief  of  even  the 
better-instructed  officers  in  the  traditions  of 
their  service  hardened  them  against  the  con- 
viction that  the.  Prussians  were  learning  to 
surpass  them  in  those  very  advantages  of 
quickness  and  dash  hitherto  held  to  be 
special  characteristics  of  French  soldiei-s. 
The  descriptions  in  the  '  Retrospect '  of  the 
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loose  ordei*  by  which  the  Bohemian  actions 
had  been  won,  were  quoted  mainly  to  prove 
that  the  nev/  forms  of  Prussian  infantry 
manoeuvring  had  passed  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son, and  become  merely  the  efforts  of  a  mob 
of  well-armed  individuals — as  indeed,  with- 
out Prussian  discipline,  would  have  been 
almost  certainly  true  of  them.  The  defects 
shown  in  tlie  handling  of  the  batteries  were 
adverted  to  chiefly  to  show  that  the  superi- 
ority in  that  favourite  arm  of  the  French 
would  still  hold  with  the  successors  of  those 
who  had  conquered  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  Corsican  artillerist.  As  to  the  cavalry, 
the  sharp  comments  of  the  '  Retrospect '  on 
its  failure  in  Bohemia  were  quoted  by  one 
party  to  prove  that  the  day  for  that  arm 
had  gone  for  ever,  by  another  to  show  that 
the  slow  and  methodical.  Prussians  could 
never  hope  to  gain  the  dash  given  by  the 
furia  Francese.,  for  which  the  cavaliers  of 
France  had  for  centuries  been  famous. 

Of  all  the  arms  of  the  Prussians,  none 
probably  has  owed  more  to  the  anonymous 
critic  than  that  of  which  he  wrote,  '  if  our 
cavalry  should  think  that  their  prowess  in 
the  campaign  of  1866  was  the  highest  they 
are  capable  of,  they  may  prepare  to  sing 
their  own  funeral  dirge.'  After  commencing 
his  criticisms  thus  severely,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  masses  of  reserve  cavalry  should 
have  been  moving  at  the  head  of  the 
army  from  the  first.  '  To  mass  cavalry  to- 
gether out  of  the  fight  is  no  security  for  its 
combined  action  in  the  fight.'  Cavalry  so 
massed  in  1866  did  not,  he  declares,  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  service  proper  to  the 
lesser  detachments  that  worked  with  the  di- 
visions. They  did  not  carry  out  the  recon- 
naissances which  were  iirgently  needed  when 
the  Prussian  armies,  entering  Bohemia  from 
opposite  points,  drew  near  to  each  other  and 
to  the  enemy  concentrated  at  Koeniggratz. 
Nor  v/hen  Benedek  was  driven  fi'om  his 
chosen  position  before  that  fortress,  did 
they  follow  up  his  traces,  and  observe  or 
embarrass  his  movements.  In  short,  through- 
out the  struggle  with  the  Austrian  army, 
they  came  short  of  their  chief  duties. 
Nevertheless,  he  added,  the  conduct  of  the 
divisional  cavalry  showed  o\\  several  occa- 
sions that  the  proper  material  was  there. 
But  for  great  efforts  on  the  field  of  battle, 
such  as  were  done  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Frederick,  the  spirit  of  a  Seidlitz  must  be 
present.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  its 
opportunity  has  gone  from  this  arm  ;  '  so  long 
as  rapidity,  boldness,  and  dash  are  active 
agents  in  war,  cavalry  will  retain  its  impor- 
tance.' A  lighter  cavalry  is  required,  how- 
ever, in  these  days  of  far-reaching  weapons. 
The  grand  rule  for  its  use  is  that  the  proper 


place  of  mounted  soldiers  should  be  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  movements  of 
the  column,  where  they  should  be  distributed 
to  gain  information,  keep  up  communica- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  corps,  and  give 
cohesion  and  security  to  the  whole  army" 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  follow- 
ing these  remarks  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
obvious  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  part 
played  by  the  German  cavalry  in  1870  has 
been  exactly  the  advice  of  the  *  Retrospect ' 
translated  into  action.  With  one  exception, 
tlie  want  of  this  arm  before  and  after  the 
battles  of  AVoerth  and  Forbach,  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down  were  so  completely 
followed  out  that  the  very  words  of  the 
pamphleteer  might  have  been  printed  as  the 
t?xt-book  for  the  officers  of  the  favourite  old 
Prussian  arm.  Who  does  not  know  how 
the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  through 
the  Vosges  into  Lorraine  was  covered  and 
facilitated  by  the  restless  activity  of  his  two 
cavalry  reserve  divisons  ?  Who  has  not 
heard  how  the  still  more  rapid  movements 
of  the  First  and  Second  Armies  from  Saar- 
brueck  to  the  Meuse  were  screened  by  those 
attached  to  them  ?  Napoleon  III.  has  told 
us,  and  a  dozen  minor  pamphleteers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  confirm  his  narrative, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  fatal  indecision 
which  kept  Bazaine's  force  loitering  near 
Metz  when  it  should  have  been  far  on  its 
way  westward,  arose  from  the  absolute 
ignorance  caused  by  the  bold  Uhlans'"  who 
held  every  cross-road  east  and  south  of  the 
fated  fortress,  and  were  feeling  the  passages 
of  the  Moselle  before  the  Marshal  and  his 
master  had  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  it. 
Cavalry  broke  in  first  upon  Frossard's  flank, 
as  his  corps  vainly  straggled  along  the  way 
to  Verdun  in  the  too  long  deferred  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  danger  of  being  cut  off 
from  INIacMahon  and  from  Paris.  Cavalry 
cleared  the  difficult  way  through  the  Ar- 
dennes for  the  Crown  Prince  when  his  army 
turned  northward  from  its  movement  on 
Chalons  at  the  news  of  MacMahon's  fatal 
flank  march.  Cavalry  brought  him  word 
of  the  dispersed  and  straggling  state  of  the 
French  columns  which  were  soon  afterwards 
surprised  so  shamefully,  as  before  stated, 
by  his  Bavarians  at  Beaumont  on  the  30th 
August.  The  Prince  of  Saxony's  cavalry 
not  only  connected  him  with  the  same  move- 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  warn  our  readers 
that  tlie  Uhlan  regiments  formed  only  a  moderate 
])ortion  of  the  six  cavalry  divisions  which  led 
the  advance  of  the  armies.  The  generic  name 
has  been  given  to  the  whole  by  a  mere  trick  or 
blander  of  the  French  press,  which  has  misled 
other  writers  who  should  have  been  better  in- 
formed or  more  careful. 
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inent,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  bis  army 
up  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Meusc,  into 
the  same  action,  within  two  hours  of  the 
other ;  but  being  in  part  detached  to  guard 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  they  headed  off 
and  checked,  aided  only  by  their  horse  artil- 
lery, the  march  of  Lebrun  towards  Mont- 
medy ;  and,  following  up  his  retreat  on  Sedan, 
cut  oif  his  stores  and  captured  his  trains 
from  the  hands  of  their  infantry  escorts.  With 
such  boldness  was  this  done  that  elaborate 
reports  from  the  Belgium  frontier  placed  the 
mass  of  the  Germans  there  already,  when 
not  a  footsoldier  of  the  combined  armies 
had  as  yet  crossed  the  river  !  Tlie  rest  of 
the  campaign  is  only  less  a  record  of  the 
services  of  this  arm,  because  less  severe 
work  remained  for  it  to  do  ;  but  its  ubiqui- 
tous activity  in  the  invaded  districts  of 
France  has  become  a  European  proverb. 

Nor  were  the  deeds  of  a  Seidlitz  altogether 
absent  on  the  field  of  battle,  though  the 
mass  of  sabres  used  was  on  no  one  occasion 
equal  to  the  traditional  twenty-five  squad- 
rons with  which  he  and  Ziethen  Avere  wont 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  Great  King's 
victorious  tactics. 

The  hard-fought  action  of  Mars-la-Tour, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  speak- 
ing of  artillery,  aff'ords  a  more  fruitful  study 
than  any  other  battle  of  the  wai',  and  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  its  relation  to  the  dif- 
ficult subjects  of  the  use  of  cavalry  in  open 
field.  For  although  Alvensleben's  left  was 
for  a  while  covered,  as  before  related,  by  the 
reserve  artillery  and  AVedell's  brigade,  sent 
on  from  the  Xth  corps,  the  French  of 
Leboeuf,  discovering  these  not  to  be  sup- 
ported, pressed  on  again  about  5  p.m.,  and 
forced  them  back,  threatening  once  more 
to  turn  the  German  hue.  Prince  Frederic 
Charles  had  here  no  reserve  in  hand  but 
horse;  and  these  before  this  crisis  of  the 
battle  had  been  sorely  diminished  by  a  deed 
of  aiTXis  only  excelled  in  daring  by  the  Bala- 
clava charge.  For  during  the  earlier  pres- 
sure of  the  French  on  Alvensleben's  other 
flank,  that  general,  finding  his  line  sorely 
handled  by  a  French  battery  which  had  just 
come  up  fresh  from  near  Rezonville,  and 
was  enfilading  his  right,  urged  General  Bre- 
doAv,  who  was  near  him  with  half  the  Vth 
cavalry  division,  to  do  something  for  his 
relief,  since  no  other  support  was  near.  At 
the  word  Bredow  advanced  from  behind  the 
wood  that  had  screened  him,  and  led  his 
three  regiments  gallantly  on  against  the 
guns.  Despite  a  crushing  volley  which  tore 
through  their  ranks,  the  Dragoons  reached 
the  battery  before  it  could  limber  up,  cut 
down  the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  and,  wild 
with  excitement,  galloped  on  to  charge  a 
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supporting  body  of  infantry  beyond  ;  but 
turned  about  again  shattered  into  a  mere 
wreck  by  the  withering  fire  of  the  chassepot. 
They  had  done  their  first  work,  however,  so 
effectually  as  to  dismantle  the  battery  which 
had  threatened  to  drive  Alvensleben  from 
his  position.  Henceforth  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Light  Brigade  in  the  Balaclava  valley 
may  stand  excused  by  the  devotion  which 
imitated  its  apparent  rashness,  and  preserved 
the  Verdun  road  to  the  Prussians  in  the 
hard  fight  of  the  16th  August. 

Bredow,  however,  had  in  doing  this  so  spent 
his  brigade  that  Rheinbaben,  his   superior, 
could  count  upon  but  half  his  division  when 
Lebceuf's  final  effort,  before  referred  to,  was 
made,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard.     Near  Rheinbaben  were  two 
regiments   of  the    Prussian  Guard  cavalry, 
the  1st  and  the  2nd  Dragoons,  which,  fomiing 
the  advance  of  their  corps,  had  crossed  the 
Moselle  on  the  15th,  and  had  hurried  on  at 
the  sound  of  the  firing.     Yet  another  sacri- 
fice was  necessary  to  save   the  German  left, 
more  devoted  still  than  that  upon  the  right 
had  been.     Rheinbaben,  charging  unhesita- 
tingly   against   the    hostile    cavalry,    drove 
them  back,  receiving  a  terrible  fire  of  bullets 
from  Lebceuf's   infantry  on  his  flank.     But 
the   Guard  Dragoons   had   ridden    straight 
against  the  more  advanced  of  the  French 
columns,   cut  down   their   skirmishers,   and 
plunged  at  a  gallop  on  the  supports ;  and 
though  they  suflFered  fearfully,  the  1st   regi- 
ment mustering  next  day  not  one  half  its  of- 
ficers and  scarcely  two  thirds  of  its  men,  yet 
their    dauntless   attack    had    checked    the 
French  for   the  time,  and    before   Leboeuf 
again  advanced,  strong  reinforcements  had 
joined  Prince  Frederic  Charles  on  his  right, 
and  enabled  him  to  detach  infantry  to  "the 
threatened  flank  in  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain  his  position  until    darkness  came    on, 
leaving  the  road,  the  prize  of  the  bloodiest 
action  of  the  war,  in  Gennan  hands.     The 
exhaustion  of   the   cavalry  in  their  efforts 
this  day — efforts  which  decided  the  failure 
of  Bazaine's  attempt  to  march  on  Verdun — 
may  account  in  part  for  the  small  share  this 
arm   displayed  in  the  vaster,   but    far  less 
hard-fought  action  of  Gravelotte  two  days 
later.     A  single  daring  charge  was  made  by 
a  TJhlan  regiment  of  the  1st  cavalry  division 
in  support  of  the  advance  of  Zastrow's  Vllth 
corps  just  before  dark  beyond  Gravelotte; 
but  it  led  only  to  the  bold  horsemen  beino- 
so  severely  handled  by  the  fire  of  a  body  of 
French  infantry  reserve,  that  a  hasty  retreat 
ensued,  producing  a  panic  in  the  second  line 
which,  earlier  in   the  day,  might  have  con- 
siderably affected  the  Gennan  success.    That 
the  breech-loader,  when  held  by  steady  hands 
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is  more  than  a  match  for  the  charge  of  any 
cavahy,  was  proved  here  no  less  than  against 
the  desperate  assault  of  Michel's  Cuirassiers 
on  the  Vth  corps  at  Woerth,  when  the  gallant 
reraraents  that  rode  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
needle-gun  were  swept  away  in  absolute  de- 
struction. Yet  the  successful  charge  of  the 
1st  Guard  Dragoons  seems  to  show  that, 
under  very  special  circumstances,  a  general 
may  still  be  justified  in  using  his  horse  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  at  the  least  certain 
from  our  study  of  the  campaign  of  last  year, 
that  the  '  Retrospect'  is  fully  justified  in  its 
estimate  of  the  signal  importance  which  ca- 
valry well  handled  will  still  on  the  whole 
maintain. 

The  war  we  are  reviewing  gives  us  no  ac- 
tual examples  from  which  to  follow  out  the 
well-known  theory  of  Marmontthat  mounted 
infantry  should  play  a  striking  part  in  the 
warfare  of  the  future.  It  is  well  known 
that  Coimt  von  Moltke  has  openly  rejected 
the  notion  that  European  armies  can  profit 
by  studying  the  lessons  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  among  which  the  foremost  is  that 
action  of  large  bodies  of  moimted  riflemen, 
which,  under  Kilpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  Wil- 
son, helped  to  decide  the  contest  between 
South  and  North.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  before  us  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
German  cavalry  would  have  found  their 
movements  in  the  interior  of  France  paralys- 
ed by  the  hostility  of  the  armed  bands 
which  lurked  in  every  covert,  had  they  not 
fallen  upon  the  device  of  assisting  the  action 
of  each  brigade  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen 
attached  to  it  for  the  special  purpose  of 
clearing  the  way  of  secret  enemies.  It  would 
take  us  far  beyond  our  limits  were  we  to 
transcribe  the  details  which  lie  before  us  on 
this  subject.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that 
the  clearing  and  occupation  of  the  country 
south  of  Paris,  which  was  accomplished  soon 
after  the  investment  had  been  formed,  is 
shown  in  the  oflicial  reports  to  have  been  ef- 
fected mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  rifle- 
men who  were  employed  with  the  I  Vth  and 
Vlth  cavalry  divisions ;  and  to  add  that, 
when  ManteufFel  advanced  from  Metz  after 
its  fall  to  occupy  the  north  of  France  with 
the  First  Army,  his  flank  and  front  were  kept 
clear  by  the  1st  division  under  Groeben,  who 
carried  similar  small  parties  of  riflemen  with 
each  of  his  brigades,  and  iised  them  constantly 
in  his  occupation  of  villages  and  other  enclosed 
posts.  Such  infantry,  however  active,  would 
of  necessity  have  been  a  heavy  clog  upon 
the  movements  of  the  horse,  but  for  the  de- 
vice which  was  repeatedly  had  recourse  to 
of  hurrying  them  forward  in  country  carts 
or  other  wheeled  carriages.  But  there  are 
obvious   objections  to  this  plan,  which  in 


truth  was  merely  a  rude  substitute,  devised 
on  the  emergency,  for  a  fitter  means  of  treat- 
ing a  phase  of  the  war  for  which  the 
Germans  were  not  prepared.  Those  who 
have  seen  how  prompt  their  military  admi- 
nistration has  been  to  seize  every  desirable 
improvement,  will  not  doubt  that,  had  the 
events  of  1870  been  fully  foreseen,  the  dif- 
ficulty would  have  been  provided  for  by 
some  such  expedient  as  raising  bodies  of 
mounted  riflemen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
clearing  the  way  of  advanced  guards  from 
lurking  Francs-tireurs.  If  vv^e  are  not  greatly 
misinformed,  there  is  the  highest  living  au- 
thority— the  authority  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  generals  who  have  used  this  modi- 
fied form  of  cavalry  on  a  great  scale — for  an 
assertion  that  had  the  French  early  in  this 
war  trained  up  a  mass  of  horsemen  of  the 
type  of  those  that  followed  Sheridan,  instead 
of  devoting  their  whole  means  to  the  collec- 
tion of  masses  of  raw  infantry  and  artillery- 
men, they  might  have  so  threatened  the 
priceless  line  of  railroad  which  fed  the  Ger- 
man host  before  Paris  as  to  render  a  con- 
tinued investment  impossible.  If  this  be  an 
over-statement,  few  will  doubt  that  at  least 
such  a  body  acting  upon  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Germans,  would  have  done  more 
to  hinder  the  conquest  of  the  country  than 
tenfold  their  numbers  sent  on  f6ot  to  be 
fresh  food  for  the  enemy's  powder  vmder 
Bourbaki,  Chanzy,  or  Faidherbe. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  consideration 
of  the  three  chief  arms  of  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  development  of  their  com- 
bined action  for  which  this  war  has  been  so 
remarkable,  without  a  word  on  the  fourth — 
the  engineer  service — which  has  had  so  con- 
spicuous a  share  in  many  of  the  events  of 
1870-71.  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of 
1866  afl^orded  no  opportunity  for  testing  the 
skill  of  the  Prussian  engineers  in  siege- 
works.  But  there  is  another  side  of  their 
art  in  active  warfare,  connected  with  field 
operations,  and  to  their  conduct  of  this 
branch  in  Bohemia,  a  chapter  of  the  '  Re- 
trospect' devotes  some  of  the  severest  criti- 
cisms of  that  famous  essay.  To  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  curious  coincidences  of 
thought  and  action  which  the  same  profes- 
sional leanings  develope  among  nations  of 
very  diff"erent  habits,  it  may  be  well  to  learn 
that  the  very  charges  made  against  the  mili- 
tary engineers  in  1866  might  have  been 
written,  in  great  part  word  for  word,  of  our 
own.  Very  properly  the  critic  dismisses 
the  excuse  made  for  his  comrades  of  the 
scientific  arm  that,  '  The  rapid  oflfensive 
movements  of  the  campaign  aftbrded  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  their  co-operation, 
which  must  be  essentially  defensive.'     The 
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facts  of  almost  every  battle,  as  was  snflB- 
ciently  illustrated  by  details  from  those  of 
Trautenau  and  Koenio;jrratz,  disprove  tliis 
Botion,  which  rests  on  such  mistaken  ideas  of 
engineers'  duties  in  the  field  as  caused  a 
battalion  of  this  branch  on  one  occasion  to 
be  left  behind  as  a  baggage-guard.  The 
reason  of  their  frequent  non-employment 
was  not  all  their  own  fault,  nor  entirely  that 
of  the  staff  under  which  they  served.  But 
with  them  too  often  the  soldier  had  been 
subordinated  to  the  constructor.  Moreover, 
they  had  lived  so  far  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  army  that,  when  with  it,  their  services 
were  not  appreciated,  however  willing  they 
might  have  been  to  take  their  part.  '  Yet 
an  engineer  will  always  be  serviceable  who 
is  a  good  soldier,  though  he  may  be  an  in- 
different architect — though  his  work  may 
fail  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.'  '  For,'  it 
is  added — a  most  valuable  maxim  for  others 
than  military  engineers  to  note — '  an  indif- 
ferent construction  at  the  right  place  is  bet- 
ter than  an  artistic  work  in  the  wrong  one.' 
To  the  end  that  this  isolation  and  misdirec- 
tion of  a  valuable  arm  should  cease,  the 
essayist  adds  that  the  chief  engineer  should 
be  ever  at  the  side  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, surveying  the  whole  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal position,  and  seizing  every  opportunity 
for  the  co-operation  of  his  own  branch  of 
the  service.  In  justice  to  our  own  army  we 
may  add,  that  this  adoption  of  an  engineer 
as  one  of  the  personal  staff  of  a  commander 
in  the  field,  has  been  the  recognised  rule 
with  us  since  the  days  of  WeHington,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  practice  for  each  gen- 
eral of  a  division,  who  has  invariably  a 
special  officer  of  engineers  attached  to  him, 
a  custom  in  which  we  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Prussians,  who  seem  to  have  missed  or 
not  used  this  necessary  link  of  connection 
between  science  and  arms.  Whilst  pointing 
out  the  defective  conduct  of  the  Prussian 
Engineers  in  1866,  the  'Retrospect'  speaks 
confidently  of  the  future  adoption  of  the 
remedies,  prophesying  that  the  next  cam- 
paign would  '  show  this  fourth  arm  acting  in 
rivalry  with  the  others,'  Let  us  see  how  far 
we  can  trace  the  fulfilment  of  this  bold  pre- 
diction. 

It  is  related  that  at  Woerth,  when  Michel's 
desperate  charge  was  made  to  recover  the 
lost  centre  of  MacMahon's  line,  the  Prussian 
infantry  were  inclined  to  bend  before  the 
storm  of  cuirassier  horsemen  that  approached 
them,  and  that  the  first  steps  to  panic  were 
checked  by  a  bold  lieutenant  of  engineers 
who,  rallying  his  party,  which  were  close  to 
the  line  of  skirmishers,  opened  a  fire  on  the 
advancing  enemy,  which  the  rest  of  the 
brigade  near  him  at  once  took  up.      But 


even  if  this  be  literally  true,  it  does  not 
speak  of  the  professional  value  of  the  en- 
gineer as  such.  That  is  attested  rather  by 
the  fact  that  the  detachment  of  which  this 
service  was  recorded  had  followed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  infantry  so  closely  as  to  be  al- 
ready at  the  village  of  Elsasshausen,  just 
captured,  preparing  to  make  it  tenable 
against  any  attempt  to  recover  it.  Thus,  too, 
Gravelotte  was  taken  by  Zastrow's  corps  not 
long  before  dark  on  the  18th  August;  and 
though  the  French  that  night  held  their 
second  position  not  far  beyond,  its  recapture 
would  have  been  a  serious  task  next  day, 
even  had  circumstances  elsewhere  favoured 
them  ;  for  the  Prussian  engineers  were  at 
work  from  early  dawn,  impro\'ing  the  hold 
of  their  troops  upon  the  village  by  every  re- 
source their  art  affords.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strength  of  the  French  position,  on 
which  the  first  attacks  of  the  Prussian  army 
were  that  day  shattered,  is  known  to  have 
been  created  mainly  by  the  use  of  rifle-pits 
and  light  entrenchments  copied  from  the 
American  model.  That  these  were  not 
adopted  at  Woerth  was  due  more  to  the 
carelessness  of  MacMahon's  staff"  than  to 
want  of  time,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  mere  temporary  works  could 
have  enabled  him  to  beat  off  the  vastly 
larger  army  with  which  he  so  rashly  en- 
gaged. How  little  such  works  avail  unless 
placed  in  accordance  with  the  strategical 
object  in  view,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  hill  above  Forbach  was  carefully 
strengthened  by  Frossard  in  this  manner, 
only  to  be  abandoned  before  the  Prussians 
approached  for  the  Spicheren  heights,  where 
the  attack  fell  upon  him  without  time  being 
given  for  such  preparations.  How  useless 
they  are  when  the  tactical  purpose  is  not 
rightly  studied,  is  illustrated  by  those  which, 
under  General  Douay's  directions,  were 
thro^vn  up  on  the  hill  above  Floing  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Sedan ;  for  whilst  this 
was  being  done,  the  Prussians  w^ere  already 
preparing  to  turn  the  whole  right  wing  of 
the  French  army  so  completely  as  to  nullify 
this  use  of  artificial  precautions.  Tliis  in- 
stance repeated  the  error  of  the  Austrians  in 
1866,  when  the  work  at  Chlum  was  left  open 
and  useless  by  Bencdek's  miscalculation  of 
the  direction  from  which  the  decisive  attack 
upon  his  position  would  come. 

There  is  another  branch  of  field  engineer- 
ing of  constant  service  in  modern  warfare, 
though  little  noticed  in  the  English  military 
text-books  for  want  of  practical  experience  of 
its  use  in  our  army.  But  in  the  Prussian 
service  the  very  name  of  '  pioneers,'  given  to 
the  engineer  battalion  of  each  army  corps, 
points  to  the  duty  laid  upon  this  arm  of 
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Clearing  tlie  way  for  the  rest.  Accordingly, 
each  division  has  its  separate  company  of 
engineers,  which,  following  the  prescription 
of  the  '  Tactical  Instructions,'  is,  on  the 
inarch,  with  the  advance  guard,  so  as  to  re- 
move or  bridge  over  obstacles  that  might  de- 
lay the  main  body.  The  dexterity  of  this 
arm  in  improvising  passages  across  streams, 
drew  special  notice  from  English  observers 
during  the  peace  manoeuvres  of  last  year. 
Nor  was  such  field  practice  on  their  part 
thrown  away.  Enough  has  already  reached 
us  of  the  rapidity  Avith  which  Prince  Fre- 
deric Charles  conducted  his  advance  on  Le 
Mans,  over  roads  blocked  up  and  broken  up 
in  fifty  places,  to  show  that  the  engineers 
were  as  prompt  and  ready  at  their  work  as 
the  '  Retrospect '  had  prophesied.  How  im- 
portant this  work  Avas  strategically,  appears 
plainly  enough  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  his  columns 
moved  independently  forward,  continually 
out-flanking  the  French  at  every  turn,  that 
forced  the  latter  back  on  Le  Mans  in  so  dis- 
heartened a  condition  as  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  the  strongest  position.  Had  mili- 
tary correspondents  accompanied  the  aniiies 
that  crushed  MacMahon,  we  should  have 
heard  similar  details  of  the  rapid  march  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxony's  army  from  the 
Moselle  westward  across  the  Meuse,  and  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  through  the  Ardennes. 
As  it  is,  we  find  the  pontoons  of  the  latter, 
■which  formed  part  of  his  field  engineer 
train,  so  well  forward  after  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  as  to  be  brought  to  the  Meuse  at 
Donchery,  far  below  Sedan,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, thus  preparing  the  wide-sweeping 
movement  by  which  the  Prince  turned 
Douay's  position,  and  hemmed  the  French 
completely  in  from  all  hope  of  escape. 

When  we  search  the  records  of  the  war  for 
a  study  of  those  better  known  duties  of  the 
engineer  which  make  this  arm  so  prominent 
at  every  siege,  we  find  less  to  note  than  many 
readers  will  expect.  Sieges  proper  there 
have  been  but  three  in  1870-71,  even  if  we 
include  that  of  Paris,  which,  though  p£ui;ak- 
ing  of  this  character  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  com- 
menced when  the  city  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late for  lack  of  bread.  Belfort,  strong  in 
the  natural  abrupt  elevation  of  its  citadel, 
was  found,  like  all  places  so  favoured,  very 
difficult  of  approach  by  regular  siege  ;  and 
after  three  months  spent  in  capturing  some 
of  the  outworks,  it  was  surrendered  as  a 
diplomatic  concession.  Strasburg  remains, 
the  single  example  off'ered  us  by  recent  wars 
of  the  siege  of  a  fortress  in  due  form,  carried 
on  until  the  breach  was  nearly  practicable, 
and  then  surrendered.     There  is,  however, 


here  no  lesson  of  importance  to  be  gleaned 
from  either  side.     The  attack  was  methodi- 
cal in  the  extreme,  following  without  impor- 
tant variations  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  era  of  Yauban  and  Cohorn,     The 
defence  was  fairly  enough  conducted  until 
the  real  danger  of  an  assault  had  to  be  faced, 
when  the  governor  found  it  hopeless  to  trust 
any  longer  to  his  motley  garrison,  refugees 
in  great  part  from  the  fatal  field  of  Woerth, 
and   so   gave   up   the  place  at  once.     The 
facts  that  he  had  still  a  very  wide  ditch  be- 
fore the  breach,  which  the  Germans  would 
have  had  to  cross  by  artificial  means  to  the 
assault ;  that  he  had  made  none  of  those  ef- 
forts to  retrench  or  isolate  the  threatened 
part    by    fresh    works    within,    for    which 
French  engineers  were  formerly  renowned  ; 
and  that  the  citadel  had  not  been  touched  ; 
combine  to  strip  the  defence  of  Strasburg  of 
the  false  halo  cast  over  it  by  misplaced  en 
comiums,  and  leave  the  siege  that  won  the 
great  fortress  of  Alsace  back  to  Germany  to 
be  regarded  as  one   of  the  most  common- 
place operations  of  the  kind  on  record. 
^  Not  so  with  the  easier  capture  of  Toul,  and 
of  the  numerous  other  fortresses  that  fell  in 
like  manner  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 
France.     Here  the  German  engineers  show- 
ed that  they  had  thoroughly  grasped  one  of 
the  new  problems  of  military  science — that 
which  involves  the  value  of  the  old  second- 
class  town-fortress  of  the  Vauban  age.    In  a 
dozen  instances  such  places  have  been  clear- 
ly proved  to  be  worthless  against  modern 
siege  guns,  Avhich  need  no  regular  approaches 
to  aid  their  action,  since  their  fire  from  bat- 
teries almost  hidden  from  those  of  the  fort- 
ress at  distances  varying  from  1,500  to  4,000 
yards,  did  such  damage  to  the  buildings  as 
invariably  to  compel  surrender  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  bombardment  opened.     The 
fate  of  Toul,  and  of  Thionville  and  her  sister 
guardians  of  the  old  French  frontier,  shows 
beyond  doubt  that  fortifications  proper  are 
to  be  held  in  future  as  wasted  when  the  space 
within  them  is  filled  up  with  ordinary  build- 
ings.    Verdun,  Schlestatt,  and  Neu  Brisach 
gave  the  Germans  rather  more  trouble,  owing 
to  local  circumstances ;  but  these  all,  like  the 
rest,  fell  to  bombardment  rather  than  to  siege, 
and  show  that  the  art  of  war  has  reached  an 
altogether  new  phase  since  the  days  when 
Vauban  and  his  followers  planned  the  de- 
fence of  France.     Modern  artillery  has  made 
the  notions  of  their  time  as  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  towns  an  anachronism.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  system,  which  dates  from  even 
earlier    times,  of   lines   of    circumvallation 
thrown  up  to  invest  and  starve  armies  that 
shelter   themselves   under   fortresses   Avhich 
cannot  feed  them,  has  been  rcA'ived  and  sue- 
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ceeded  against  JMetz  and  Paris,  as  it  was  re- 
vived and  succeeded  against  Yicksburg  seven 
years  before. 

We  must  not  pass  from  tliis  branch  of  our 
subject  Avithout  pointing  out  that  prophecies 
made'somc  time  since  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  in  time 
of  war,  have  been  abundantly  justilicd  by 
late  events.  No  one  can  really  understand 
anything  of  the  siege  of  Paris  who  does  not 
see  clearly  that  the  Germans  were  absolutely 
dependent  for  success  upon  the  aid  aftbrded 
their  means  of  supply  by  the  railroad  from 
Nancy.  But  this  line,  entering  Erance  at 
two  different  points  by  sections  which  con- 
verge near  that  city,  had  been  carried  under 
the  guns  of  the  two  great  frontier  fortresses, 
Strasburg  and  Metz.  As  neither  of  these 
was  mastered  when  the  armies  first  approach- 
ed Paris,  it  became  of  vital  importance  to 
turn  the  railroad  round  one  of  them  at  least; 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  Railway  Corps,  originally  brought  in- 
to the  field  solely  with  a  view  to  repairing 
damaged  lines  for  present  use,  and  suddenly 
required  to  perform  this  most  necessary  duty. 
It  was  determined  to  carry  a  completely  new 
line,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  from  Remil- 
ly  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  so  as  to  avoid  Metz  al- 
together, by  uniting  the  railway  cast  of  the 
city  to  the  same  railv/ay  to  its  south.  There 
were  no  fit  instruments  for  levelling ;  good 
tools  T/ere  scarce ;  and  the  v/orkmen  were 
chiefly  coalrainers  hurried  up  from  Saar- 
brueck ;  whilst  the  rails  and  sleepers  had  to 
be  brought  up  in  country  carts,  the  railroad 
behind  being  blocked  by  military  trains. 
The  exertions  of  the  corps,  however,  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  the  work,  begun  on 
the  22nd  August,  was  completed  on  the  23rd 
September,  and  the  army  before  the  capital 
rendered  thenceforward  independent  of 
French  supplies.  Lesser  works  of  the  same 
description  were  later  employed  at  points 
nearer  Paris,  wdiere  the  tunnels  of  the  rail- 
road had  been  efiectually  destroyed.  How 
necessary  these  operations  were  could  not  be 
fully  understood,  did  we  not  know  from  ofli- 
cial  Berlin  reports  that  the  separate  Kne  of 
supply  which  the  Gei-man  staft'  had  devised 
by  way  of  Chaumont  for  their  operations  on 
the  Loire,  and  which  was  elaborately  describ- 
ed in  our  journals  as  perfect  in  its  action,  broke 
dov/n  altogether  from  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  by  the  French.  The  army  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles,  when  concentrated  before 
Orleans,  would  have  been  actually  starved  or 
forced  to  retire,  but  that  for  some  weeks  it 
was  allowed  to  share  the  vast  supplies  brought 
to  the  depot  at  Lagny  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa- 
ns for  that  of  the  Crown  Prince.  In  short, 
had  the  single  railroad  not  brought  even  more 


up  than  the  latter  needed,  the  vital  opera 
tions  by  which  D'Aurclle  de  Paladines  was 
restrained  from  his  attempts  to  relieve  Paris 
must'have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, since  the  preceding  operations  of  Oc- 
tober and  November  had  swept  the  district 
to  be  held  of  its  surplus  produce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
important  service  which  the  Germans  have 
drawn  from  their  telegraphic  lines  during  the 
vv'ar.  If  a  study  of  the  investment  of  Paris, 
or  of  that  of  Metz,  shows  no  special  novelty 
in  the  way  of  counter-defensive  works,  at 
least  it  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  disci- 
plined and  active  troops  have  an  enormous 
advantage  for  holding  such  lines  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric-telegraph.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  before  Metz  in  parti- 
cular the  safety  of  the  investment  was  duo 
to  this  aid;  since  Bazaine's  conduct,  poor  as 
it  seems  to  have  been,  would  have  been  too 
disgraceful  for  belief  in  not  attempting  more 
seriously  to  break  through,  had  he  not  known 
that  his  least  movement  was  telegraphed  at 
once  to  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy,  and 
its  consequences  provided  for  on  the  instant. 
The  combination  which  drove  MacMahon  so 
helplessly  on  Sedan,  and  that  by  which  Man- 
teuffel  united  without  an  hour's  loss  of  time, 
two  separate  corps,  the  Ilnd  and  Vllth,  from 
opposite  sides  of  France,  to  crush  Bourbaki 
last  January,  are  beyond  question  specially 
due  to  this  new  mode  of  communication. 
No  large  army  can  expect  in  future  to  be  ef- 
ficiently v/orked  that  does  not  provide  for  its 
full  use  to  within  a  safe  distance  of  the  front. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  1870, 
like  that  of  1866,  confirms  the  belief  that  in 
close  tactical  operations  neither  the  use  of 
telegraphy,  nor  probably  that  of  visual  sig- 
nalling, can  supersede  tlae  services  of  a  well- 
mounted  and  devoted  staff". 

From  questions  of  tactical  and  mechanical 
improvements  we  pass  naturally  here  to  con- 
siderations of  that  personal  administration 
which  answers  in  our  army  to  the  brains  and 
nervous  system  of  the  human  body.  AVe 
have  long  since  given  reasons  for  our  opin- 
ion* that  the  modern  French  system  which, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Na- 
poleon, creates  a  special  staff"  corps,  selected 
originally  by  a  single  high  theoretical  ex- 
amination, and  separated  thenceforward 
from  the  whole  regimental  life  of  the  army 
which  it  is  to  preside  over,  is  faiffty  in  its 
basis.  Late  events  have  proved  how  evil  it 
may  become  in  its  practical  working.  '  The 
French  staff  have  failed  doubly ;  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  gross  defects  of  the  regi- 
mental elements  on  which  they  had  to  de- 

*  Edinb.  Review,  Jan.  18G6. 
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pend  for  action ;  and  in  tlieir  forgetfulness 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  time  of 
peace  that  active  study  of  their  duties  which 
should  fit  them  for  war.  We  are  more  than 
ever  thankful  that  this  mode  of  officering 
the  staff,  so  often  pressed  upon  ourselves  by 
well-intentioned  writers,  has  been  rejected  in 
our  service  for  one  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
that  which  has  been  tried  with  such  remark- 
able success  by  the  Gerrnans.  '  The  Prussian 
staff,'  says  Baron  Stoffel,  in  a  section  of  his 
Reports  which  will  especially  repay  careful 
perusal,  '  is  the  first  in  Europe.  The  French 
cannot  be  compared  with  it.'  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  system  upon  which  this  superi- 
ority is  founded,  which  w^e  find  asserted  in 
such  broad  terms  of  Germans  by  a  French- 
man, is  all  that  our  space  will  allow  us. 

The  staff  of  the  Prussian  army,  though 
not  nominally  chosen  by  competition,  is  in 
reality  created  by  the  highest  form  of  com- 
petitive examination,  that  Avhich  is  founded 
on  probation  in  the  actual  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, and  that  probation  carried  on  under 
strict  observation,  with  proper  penalties  and 
rewards.  As  in  France,  the  original  prin- 
ciple is  taken  for  granted  that  the  staff 
should  consist  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
educated  officers  in  the  army.  A  single  ex- 
tract from  the  Reports  will  suffice  to  show 
by  what  an  opposite  system  to  that  of  France 
this  desirable  object  has  been  worked  out : — 

'  It  was  resolved  to  select  their  staff  officers 
for  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  grant 
them  important  privileges  with  respect  to  pro- 
motion, but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  right 
of  dismissing  them  to  their  former  positions  at 
any  moment  if  they  did  not  display  skill  and 
eagerness  to  learn.  The  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  is,  of  course,  that  the  General 
Staff  is  furnished  only  with  young,  ambitious, 
prudent,  and  diligent  officers ;  ambitious  be- 
cause they  are  desirous  of  speedy  promotion, 
and  diligent  and  prudent  because  they  know 
that,  if  they  do  not  make  the  required  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  they  will  be  dismissed  to 
their  regiments. 

'  In  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  offered 
to  the  officers  of  the  Staff"  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  promotion  in  the  Prussian  army 
goes,  as  a  rule,  by  seniority.  The  king,  it  is 
true,  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  promoting 
an  officer  to  a  higher  rank  at  his  own  good 
pleasure,  but  this  prerogative  is  only  rarely 
exercised  ;  in  fact,  not  more  than  one  thirtieth 
or  one  fortieth  of  the  officers  owe  their  rank 
to  such  an  intervention.  The  officers  of  the 
General  Staff  have  an  advantage  of  from  seven 
to  eight  years  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.' 

In  detail  the  system  is  worked  out  as  fol- 
lows : — Any  subaltern  of  three  years'  service 
may  offer  himself  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  the  "War  Academy  at  Berlin,  which 


is  chiefly  one  of  theory,  yet  very  varied. 
Of  120  that  go  up  annually,  about  forty  of 
the  best  are  admitted,  and  undergo  a  three 
years'  course  of  general  training,  the  last 
period  being  specially  devoted  to  reconnais- 
sances and  other  kindred  branches  of  mili- 
tary surveying  in  some  broken  and  varied 
district.  This  course  being  over,  they  are 
all  remanded  indiscriminately  to  their  reo-i- 
ments;  and  about  a  dozen  of  those  most 
favourably  reported  on  are,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  sent  from  these  to  serve  in 
some  regiment  of  another  arm,  in  order  that 
an  independent  account  of  their  zeal,  good 
character,  and  versatility  may  be  obtained 
from  a  new  commanding  officer,  watching 
their  performance  of  new  duties.  From  a  com- 
bination of  the  reports,  that  of  the  Academy, 
the  original  regiment,  and  the  new,  those 
that  stand  highest  are  selected  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff — a  post  held  for  the  last  seven  years 
by  the  renowned  Von  Moltke  himself — and 
are  brought  once  more  to  Berlin  to  be  fur- 
ther instructed  under  his  personal  direction, 
and  taught  to  develope  those  specialities  on 
which  the  Prussians  lay  so  much  stress,  in 
the  six  subdivisions  of  his  office.  This  done 
they  are  again  remanded,  \\dthout  receiving 
any  special  reward,  to  their  regiments:  and 
then,  those  finally  selected  are  soon  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
become  members  of  the  regular  staff. 
After  a  moderate  period  of  employment, 
they  are  sent  to  regimental  service  once 
more  (though  not  to  their  old  regiment, 
where  they  would  take  precedence  of  their 
former  seniors),  for  at  least  a  year  before 
receiving  the  rank  of  major.  This  once  at- 
tained, their  promotion  is  no  longer  quicker 
than  in  the  line  ;  but  before  any  further  step 
can  be  gained,  a  staff-officer  is  invariably 
sent  to  do  regimental  duty,  as  a  soi-t  of  pro- 
bation, in  that  rank  to  which  he  is  approach- 
ing, so  as  never  to  lose  the  habit  of  personal 
command,  nor  to  settle  into  a  mere  official 
functionary. 

The  treble  system  of  weeding  the  original 
applicants  thus  pursued  reduces  the  number 
that  pass  under  the  final  personal  charge  of 
Count  Von  Moltke  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  ambitious  youths  who  send  up  their  names 
for  the  War  Academy.  But  as  this  propor- 
tion would  not  suffice  for  the  whole  demands 
of  the  service,  especially  in  time  of  war,  com- 
manding officers  are  allowed  to  recommend 
any  very  specially  qualified  officers  for  the 
direct  final  probation  at  Berlin,  which,  if 
passed  successfully,  brings  them  at  once 
upon  the  staff,  though  probably  to  be  em- 
ployed in  less  important  duties  than  those  of 
the  regular  candidates.  The  certainty  of  re- 
jection, and  of  remand  to  the  ridicule  of 
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their  regiment,  tliat  hangs  over  those  'recom- 
mended' candidates  that  prove  to  be  far 
from  quaUfied,  serves  as  a  wholesome  check 
on  those  v?ho  are  not  actually  gifted  for  the 
duties  they  would  aspire  to.  Of  course  such 
a  system  requires  to  be  honestly  worked  and 
severely  watched.  But  when  so  worked  and 
watched,  how  superior  it  is  to  that  which  in 
France  passes  an  officer  into  the  staff  corps 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  by  a  purely  theo- 
retical examination,  and  leaves  his  appoint- 
ment henceforward  secure  for  life,  regardless 
of  his  conduct  or  exertions  !  '  The  French,' 
says  Baron  Stoffel,  'in  time  of  war  confide  to 
officers  who  are  often  incompetent  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  service  those  duties  which 
require  the  highest  activity  and  judgment, 
and  the  widest  knowledge.  In  France  we 
find  staff  officers  who  cannot  gallop  a  couple 
of  miles.  In  Prussia,  anyone  unfit  for  service 
on  horseback  would  be  at  once  got  rid  of.' 
To  such  differences  as  these  in  the  respective 
systems  may  be  traced  much  of  that  vast 
superiority  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanism  of  strategy,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  comment  ever  since  the  Prussians 
took  the  field  last  x^ugust,  armed  with  every 
means  that  foresight  and  diligence  could 
provide  for  carrying  their  columns  swiftly 
and  certainly  onwards  from  point  to  point. 
Without  such  mechanical  aid,  the  conceptions 
of  strategy  would  be  vague  and  uncertain. 
With  it  thus  perfected,  they  have  seemed  as 
it  were  an  instinct  which  left  no  turn  of 
events  unprovided  for. 

Passing  onwards  in  our  re\dew,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enlarge  particularly  upon  the 
details  of  that  marvellous  Organisation,  to 
which  the  Prussians,  above  all  other  means, 
have  owed  the  successes  which  in  seven  years 
have  elevated  their  kingdom  from  a  second- 
rate  position  among  the  greater  States  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  most  formidable  military 
power  ever  produced  since  the  days  of  Rome. 
In  the  pages  of  this  Review  we  were  the  first 
to  make  readers  in  this  country  acquainted 
with  its  large  features,*  and  since  interest 
was  first  turned  by  us  to  the  subject  after 
the  battle  of  Koeniggratz,  a  hundred  writers 
have  in  their  various  ways  familiarised  the 
public  with  its  details.  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished work.  Lieutenant  Gerald  Talbot,  him- 
self an  officer  of  a  distinguished  Prussian 
regiment,  has  elaborately  explained  the  sub- 
ject of  the  district  organisation  by  which  all 
North  Germany  became,  wlien  a  single  tele- 
graphic message  was  flashed  throughout  it, 
one  vast  base  of  operations  against  Franco, 
Collected  separately  by  Army  Corps  and 
sent  forward  from  each  Corps   district  by 
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special  detachments,  a  fortnight  was  found 
sufficient  to  place  the  whole  field  army  of 
the  Bund  (except  one  division,  the  22nd, 
purposely  retained)  on  the  frontier  of  attack. 
Five  main  railroads  proved  that  they  gave 
sufficient  means  for  transporting  to  the  re- 
quired point  the  550,000  men  that  constituted 
the  whole  force  of  a  powerful  monarchy  of 
twenty  millions  of  souls.  But  this  celerity  of 
transport  would  have  been  wasted  but  for 
the  extraordinaiy  completeness  of  prepara- 
tion, which  the  decentralisation  first  begun 
in  the  province  for  its  Corps,  and  carried 
down  to  each  separate  brigade,  had  prepared 
to  make  effectual.  The  secret  of  this  grand 
success  in  the  art  of  preparation  lies  in  the 
facts  clearly  given  by  Lieutenant  Talbot,  that 
'  the  equipments  and  materials  necessary  to 
put  the  array  on  a  war  footing,  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  lie  ready  in  the  depots  of  the 
military  train  and  in  the  armouries  of  the  regi- 
ments.' Tlie  number  of  horses  to  be  added, 
like  those  of  the  reserve  men,  is  known  be- 
forehand to  the  authorities  of  each  district. 
The  officers  are  nominated  in  advance  to 
their  several  expected  positions.  No  instruc- 
tions therefore  are  necessary  from  the  au- 
thorities when  the  time  for  mobilisation 
arrives  ;  '  each  sub-authority  knowing  exactly 
how  much  is  required  of  him,  and  what  is  to 
be  done.' 

Those  who  would  learn  how  entirely  these 
conditions  were  absent  in  France,  and  how 
utterly  her  attempts  to  bring  into  first  line 
even  one-half  the  number  of  men  collected 
by  her  adversary,  may  read  the  whole  secret 
for  themselves  in  the  well-known  Apology 
of  the  Imperial  captive,  entitled  '  The 
Causes  which  brought  about  the  Capitula- 
tion of  Sedan,'  without  a  reference  to  which 
this  subject  would  be  incomplete. 

As  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  essential 
differences  of  the  two  systems,  and  especially 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  French  Adminis- 
tration, no  work  has  yet  appeared  equal  in 
completeness  to  the  first  part  of  Colonel 
Borbstaedt's  '  History  of  the  War,'  which 
gives  promise  of  great  value  for  the  narrative 
that  is  to  follow.  This  author  opportunely 
reminds  us  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
which  appeared  at  Paris  not  many  months 
before  the  war,  entitled  '  L' Administration 
de  FArmee  Franyaise,'  commonly  ascribed  to 
General  Trochu  (though  he  has  since  denied 
its  authorship),  and  written  expressly  to  ex- 
pose the  administrative  shortcomings  of  the 
Intendance  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy,  as 
reo-ards  the  three  importajit  matters  of  the 
supply  @f  military  stores,  provisions,  and 
hospital  necessaries. 

W^e  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  here 
on  delicate  ground.    Unhappily  this,  great 
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question  of  army  administration,  as  applied 
to  ourselves,  has  been  made  absolutely  one  of 
persons,  instead  of  being  discussed  purely 
on  principles.  There  are  those  high  in 
office  who  believe  their  credit  pledged  to 
the  carrying  out  their  original  design  of  a 
vast  civil  department  prevadiug  and  check- 
ing the  whole  military  fabric.  There  are 
others  who  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  certain 
and  ruinous  evil  of  the  dual  management  of 
a  machine  which  should  be  the  embodiment 
of  unity,  and  so  are  ready  to  use  any  means 
to  overthrow  that  double  foi'm  of  administra- 
tion— the  outcome  of  divisions  between  civil 
and  miUtary  branches  of  the  War  Office — 
which  has  suddenly  been  laid  upon  our  army 
to  its  sore  discontent.  So  hot  has  been 
this  controversy  that  we  almost  fear  to  be 
counted  as  a  partisan,  when  simply  pointing 
to  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  Borb- 
staedt's  work ;  for  we  doubt  whether  some 
will  not  think  Avhat  we  quote  from  a  well- 
known  German  writer  on  the  subject  of 
French  administration  to  be  a  covert  satire 
on  what  is  done,  or  said  to  be  done  amongst 
ourselves : — 

'  The  chief  mistake  indicated,'  says  Colonel 
Borbstaedt,  in  using  the  evidence  of  the  Paris 
pamphlet  to  support  his  criticisms,  '  was  that 
the  Intendance  was  too  omnipotent.  It  knew 
no  control  but  its  own.  It  was  loaded  to  that 
degree  with  various  business  (as  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  control,  tlie  details  of  administra- 
tion, the  whole  arrangement  of  sanitary  mat- 
ters, and  the*supervision  of  the  trains  of  the 
army)  that  it  became  literally  impossible  in 
time  of  war  that  it  should  suffice  for  all  these 
duties.  As  a  principle,  the  higher  posts  of 
the  Intendance  are  in  France  occupied  by 
officers  from  the  regular  service  ;  and  as  there 
is  not  the  least  pains  taken  beforehand  for 
their  training  as  officials  of  the  Intendance, 
there  must  come  to  pass  in  the  event  of  war 
the  very  evil  condition,  that  the  additional 
posts  created  in  the  department  would  have 
to  be  filled  by  officers  suddenly  appointed, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  administrative 
work.  The  commanders  of  the  army  have  no 
voice  in,  and  no  responsiblity  for,  the  Inten- 
dance, which  is  so  powerful  as  against  them, 
that  its  suddenly  issued  notices  often  clash 
with  every  kind  of  proper  military  arrange- 
ment. 

'  In  the  Prussian  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  commander,  down  to  the 
captain  of  a  company,  is  entrusted  with  the 
management  of,  and  responsibility  for,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  allotted  force  of  men.  The 
battalions  and  regiments  have  associated  with 
them  individually  paymasters,  with  the  rank 
of  officers,  to  co-operate  in  the  administration ; 
the  divisions  and  army  corps  have  their  own, 
with  grades  corresponding  to  their  importance, 
who  watch  over  the  paymasters  below  them. 
These  are  doubly  responsible,  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  service,  and  to  the  orders  of 


their  immediate  commanders.  The  Ministry  of 
War  has  reserved  to  itself  only  special  por- 
tions of  the  higher  part  of  the  administration, 
with  the  general  control  of  the  whole.  Its 
bureaux  provide  separately  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  payments,  the  rationing,  the 
transport,  and  clothing  of  the  army.  Another 
division  takes  the  invalids,  and  another  the  re- 
mounts. The  general  system  provides  in  peace 
such  a  constitution  that  in  war  the  apparatus 
is  all  ready  for  immediate  action.  The  princi- 
ple of  decentralising  as  much  as  possible  is 
carried  down  to  the  clothing  and  outfitting  of 
each  particular  battalion  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  own  workmen,  furnished  with  the  necessary 
help.  In  France,  all  such  matters  are  taken 
entire  charge  of  by  the  Intendance,  and  the 
work  concentrated  in  large  factories  at  Paris.' 

We  have  quoted  this  passage,  both  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  late 
war,  and  as  suggesting  a  lesson  to  ourselves  ; 
for  in  the  light  of  recent  events  comments 
upon  the  opposing  systems  seem  to  be 
superfluous.  The  rival  theories  have  met  in 
the  field,  and  the  one  has  shown  itself  in 
practice  sound  and  workmanlike,  the  other, 
under  a  sudden  and  a  great  strain,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  its  late  imperial  master  to 
be  a  miserable  failure. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in 
our  review  Vt^ill  have  found  the  Prussians  of 
IS 70  in  advance  of  their  ancient  foes  alike 
in  the  mere  drill  of  their  infantry,  in  the 
tactical  training  of  their  various  arms,  in  the 
constitution  of  their  staff,  in  general  organi- 
sation, and  finally  in  administration.  These, 
or  even  a  part  of  these  advantages,  might 
well  account  for  the  victories  that  awed  the 
world  in  the  campaign  of  last  autumn.  But 
our  task  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  al- 
lude to  that  highest  branch  of  military  science 
which  is  founded  on  principles  that  have 
never  varied  since  Alexander,  and  Hannibal, 
and  Cfcsar  won  their  triumphs,  and  has  had 
in  all  civilised  ages  attractions  for  the  thought- 
ful reader.  The  principles  of  strategy  are, 
indeed,  unvarying ;  but  the  right  application 
of  those  principles  depends  on  the  genius  of 
the  general,  and  his  mastery  of  his  art.  In 
nothing  has  the  steady  strong  will  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  acting  through  the  patient 
and  yet  versatile  agency  of  his  trusted  ad- 
visers, displayed  itself  more  strongly,  than  in 
the  care  with  which  Von  Moltke  and  his  staff" 
have  followed  up  the  lessons  of  their  patriot- 
ic countryman,  Clausewitz,  and  learnt  to 
modify  old  rules  of  strategy  to  new  inven- 
tions. For  Clausewitz  was  the  first  to  show 
in  theory  that  the  so-called  principles  of  the 
art  of  war  must  be  intelligently  applied 
according  to  circumstances,  and  not  used  by 
formal  method.  Hence  it  is  that — to  give 
one  most  striking  instance — we  find  the  '  ex- 
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tcrior  lines'  condemned  of  old  for  moderate- 
ly sized  armies,  become  the  practice  of  a 
Prussian  strategist  when  throwing  300,000 
men  into  Bohemia  in  1866,  and  nearly  twice 
that  number  into  France  four  years  later. 
Tlie  reason  of  this  modification  is  obvious. 
When  such  masses  of  men  are  to  be  brought 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  into  action,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  moving  them  from  dif- 
ferent points  by  different  routes  against  the 
enemy.  To  rriass  them  on  one  or  two  paral- 
lel lines  of  advance  would  be  to  oppose  only 
part  of  the  striking  force  to  the  enemy 
awaiting  it,  and  the  apparent  risk  of  division 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  celerity 
and  the  development  of  front  gained.  There 
must  of  course  be  present  the  condition  that 
each  army  is  of  itself  for  the  time  so  strong 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  wholly  crushed  by  a 
suddeu  movement  of  the  enemy's  main  force 
without  the  other's  arriving  to  its  aid.  It 
was  to  maintain  this  condition  that,  as  we 
presume,  Ilerwarth's  army  was  joined  in 
1866,  and  Steinmetz's  in  1870,  to  the  central 
force  (in  each  case  under  Prince  Frederic 
Charles),  instead  of  making  an  independent 
movement  as  the  third  body  under  the  Crown 
Prince  was  in  both  campaigns  directed  to  do. 
Had  MacMahon's  force  been  increased  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  the  Emperor's  diminished 
until  their  proportions  were  reversed,  so  that 
the  former  became  the  main  defensive  army, 
the  latter  a  mere  detached  wing,  there  would 
not  have  been  only  a  general  similarity,  but 
a  marvellous  parallelism  between  the  open- 
ings of  the  two  campaigns.  In  each  case, 
moreover,  the  first  successes  were  so  decisive 
that  henceforth  all  hope  of  equality  passed 
away.  But  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
the  late  war  after  the  defeats  of  the  French 
on  the  frontier,  when  their  weakness  numer- 
ically and  morally  became  so  apparent,  that 
boldness,  ever  increasing  with  new  successes, 
became  the  simple  key  to  the  later  portion  of 
the  German  strategy. 

To  study  that  of  the  vanquished  side  in 
detail,  would  but  be  to  give  the  history  of  a 
long  series  of  blunders.  As  a  memorable 
example  of  these,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
signal  error  with  which  the  Emperor,  by  his 
own  admission,  began  the  war,  was  commit- 
ted in  direct  opposition  to  all  right  principles. , 
The  defensive,  as  Clausewitz  has  remarked,is 
the  natural  strategy  of  the  weaker  party,  its 
object  being,  by  the  use  of  artificial  aid,  to 
balance  material  superiority.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing this  view,  the  Emperor,  trusting  to 
the  favourite  Han  of  which  his  army  claimed 
a  monopoly,  resolved  to  begin  by  placing 
his  whole  field  force  upon  the  frontier.  Ue 
tells  us  that  he  knew  the  enemy's  numbers 
to  be  double  his  own.     He  must  have  known 


also  from  the  experience  of  1866  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  meet  him  in  a  fortnight. 
Yet  in  seeking  the  fancied  advantages  of  a 
bold  offensive,  which  his  inferior  administra- 
tion made  in  the  end  an  impossibility,  he 
neglected  all  the  necessary  means  of  defend- 
ing France,  and  disseminated  her  whole 
available  forces  where  defeat,  rapidly  followed 
up,  must  entail  their  destruction,  or  at  least 
the  fatal  disorganisation  of  a  long  retreat. 

It  is  easy  now  to  criticise  this  error,  and 
those  that  followed  it ;  the  easier  that  Napo- 
leon III.,  in  writing  his  Apology,  has  placed 
the  means  of  his  condemnation  in  our  hands. 
But  how  difTerent  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  his  dynasty  and  country  had  he  conform- 
ed his  operations  to  the  weakness  Avhich  he 
clearly  recognised.  Commanding  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  armies  moved  against 
him,  he  should  beyond  doubt  from  the  first 
have  kept  them  on  the  defensive,  withdrawn 
at  least  as  far  as  the  ^Moselle  at  the  outset, 
and  should  have  held  no  position  but  such  as 
was  both  strong  in  itself  and  easy  to  retreat 
from.  Every  mile  that  he  fell  back  towards 
Paris  would  have  weakened  his  adversaries 
and  given  his  ov^^n  troops  more  means  of 
support,  until  the  original  preponderance  of 
the  Germans  might  in  the  end  have  been 
turned  against  them.  To  show  that  these 
speculations  are  not  mere  fancies,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  his  forces,  united  v.'ithout  risking  a 
Forbach  and  a  Woerth,  had  yet  been  so 
suddenly  and  sharply  beaten  on  the  Moselle 
that  the  left  half  had  been  cut  off  and  sepa- 
rated, as  Bazaine's  army  actually  was,  from 
its  proper  right  wing  under  MacMahon  :  this 
very  misfortune  should  have  been  all  the 
stronger  argument  for  the  steady  retreat  of 
the  latter  to  a  safe  position  near  Paris.  For 
Paris,  as  we  know,  could  have  been  defended 
for  a  while  by  the  reserves,  whilst  the  field 
army,  if  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  Prussians 
in  open  battle,  might,  by  its  judicious  use  in 
threatening  their  communications,  have  eas- 
ily frustrated  their  design  of  investing  the 
capital.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
Germans  would  have  even  ventured  to  sliow 
themselves  seriously  before  it  last  September, 
had  MacMahon  with  150,000  men  been  plant- 
ed north  of  Soissons  on  their  flank,  and  his 
rear  and  fiank  sheltered  by  the  northern  for- 
tresses— in  short,  if  he  had  occupied  that 
very  position  in  which  Faidherbe  with 
40,000  ill-trained  levies  gave  the  German 
staff  serious  uneasiness  thitje  months  later? 
History  and  theory  alike  declare  that  the 
siege  of  Paris  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  closing  our  review  we  feel  that  we  may 
have  disappointed  some  readers  by  speaking 
almost  solely  of  the  early  portion  of  the  war, 
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to  the  neglect  of  that  second  stage,  when 
France  armed  her  republican  le^des  as  in  the 
war  of  invasion,  after  ridding  herself  of 
the  incubus  of  monarchy,  so  as  to  use  her 
irregular  energies  the  more  freely.  Let  us 
briefly  state  why  we  have  purposely  done 
this. 

Without  asserting  (in  the  words  attribu- 
ted to  Von  Moltke'  when  speaking  of  the 
American  civil  war)  that  the  educated  soldier 
cannot  profit  by  studying  'the  scrambling 
of  armed  mobs,'  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
such  scrambling,  as  it  has  been  witnessed  re- 
cently, opposed  to  a  finished  soldiership,  is 
too  plain  to  need  elaborate  discussion.  It  is 
simply  that  in  this  age  of  scientific  thought, 
war  must  be  treated  as  a  science.  No  nation 
has  ever  had  the  same  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  power  of  the  bare  enthusiasm  of 
armed  myriads  of  levies  in  defence  of  her 
soil  as  France  has  had  of  late  ;  and  no  nation 
has  ever  succumbed  more  miserably  and 
hopelessly  to  the  invader.  D' Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines  might  bring  150,000  of  such  recruits 
into  decent  order  by  his  iron  discipline ; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  them  marching  to 
the  rear  by  whole  corps  as  soon  as  the  first 
rumour  of  disaster  was  whispered  through 
his  troops,  then  but  a  few  miles  advanced 
beyond  the  entrenchments  before  Orleans, 
which  they  at  once  retired  into  only  to  pass 
through  and  abandon.  Chanzy  proved  ca- 
pable of  holding  a  mass  of  them  bi'avely 
together  for  days  about  Beaugency  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  a  lesser  force 
of  Germans ;  yet  after  winning  their  confi- 
dence, he  found  his  forces  melt  away  hope- 
lessly in  detail  when  he  scattered  them  for- 
wards from  Le  Mans  to  defend  one  of  the 
strongest  districts  which  France  could  ofi"er 
him  for  the  purpose  of  irregular  warfare. 
Faidherbe  won  such  mastery  over  his  levies, 
as  to  twice  fio:ht  drawn  battles  against  infe- 


rior numbers  by  holding  rigidly  a  chosen 
position;  but  his  army  broke  at  once  into 
confusion  and  ruin  when  he  attempted  to 
mancEUvre  it  before  St.  Quentin  on  open 
ground  in  face  of  half  its  number  of  Pras- 
sians.  Bourbaki  was  able  to  carry  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  these  Mobiles  with  him  across 
France  to  try  that  bold  offensive  on  which 
Frenchmen  pin  their  faith  ;  but  he  arrived  be- 
low Belfort  only  to  be  repulsed  in  attacking 
an  army  numbering  a  third  of  his  own,  and 
to  be  absolutely  destroyed  on  his  retreat  by 
another  of  the  same  inferior  strength.  In 
these  days  of  vast  projects  for  anning  our 
nation,  proposals  which  imply  either  a  bur- 
den intolerable  to  the  working  classes,  if 
the  levies  are  really  to  be  trained,  or  a  delu- 
sive paper  show  of  strength  if  they  are  but 
mustered,  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  illusions 
which  may  hinder  real  reform.  We  do  not 
want,  as  we  five  years  since  wrote  in  these 
pages,  a  large  army :  but  what  we  have 
should  be  in  every  branch  ready  to  expand  at 
call  to  a  size  sufficient  for  our  actual  necessi- 
ties. It  should  be  highly  trained,  and  the  disci- 
pline for  whickour  service  is  renowned  should 
be  fairly  maintained.  Its  officers  should  be 
educated,  both  by  theory  and  practice,  to 
the  full  proportion  of  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. Its  organisation  should  have 
no  false  economy  in  peace  that  would  make 
it  unfitted  for  the  calls  of  war.  Such  an 
army,  we  are  certain,  might  be  obtained  by 
us  without  undue  expenditure  or  oppressive 
conscription;  and  to  the  end  that  our  de- 
fence may  be  thus  secured,  we  invite  our 
statesmen  and  their  advisers  to  meditate 
deeply  on  the  lessons  of  the  war  which  has 
just  shattered  a  great  empire,  the  heritage  of 
Napoleon,  into  ruins,  and  raised  up  a  great- 
er military  power  than  that  of  France  to 
overshadow  Europe. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  General  Fadejew  'ilbcr  Buss- 
lands  Kriegsmaclit  und  Krierispolitik. 
Uebersetzung  aus  clem  Russischen,  mit 
einem  Vorwort  von  Julius  Eckhardt. 
Leipzig:  1870. 

2.  Foreign  Arin/es  and  Home  Reserves,  By 
Capt.  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  R.A.  Lon- 
don :  1871. 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  '  A  sa  Majeste  V Em- 
pereur  Alexandre  II.  Un  Slave.'  Pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  anonymously. 

The  attention  of  Europe  has  during  the  last 
few  years  been  much  engaged  by  Prussian 
military  organisation  and  the  political  great- 
ness achieved  by  that  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  her  annies. 
AH  Governments  have  felt  that  a  model  has 
been  set  up  before  their  eyes,  the  study  of 
Avhich  was  necessary  to  the  sense  of  national 
security.  Tl\e  eftbrts  made  in  France  during 
the  last  years  of  Imperial  rule  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  her  military  establishments 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  so  to  amplify  the  means 
of  French  aggression,  have  not  altogether 
passed  out  of  our  recollection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stupendous  events  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  imagination  during  the  last 
year.  Austria  has  not  yet  been  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  Turkey  and  Italy 
have  alike  yielded  to  the  same  impulse.  We 
ourselves  have  not  been  backward  in  the 
preparation  of  military  change.  In  short, 
the  feeling  has  been  general  that  new  pro- 
portions and  new  forms  are  wanting  and  must 
be  had  in  the  array  of  military  forces.  The 
acknowledgement  is  made  and  practically 
acted  upon,  that  the  direction  of  interna- 
tional policy  is  no  longer  what  it  was  before 
the  war  of  1854.  Each  State  appears  now 
to  rely  alone  on  its  own  power  and  conse- 
quence, and  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  eftcct  of 
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the  relations  which  used  to  bind  the  commu- 
nity of  European  nations. 

While  the  doings  of  all  other  countries 
were  thus  coming  imder  observation  on  ac- 
count of  their  pronounced  character,  com- 
paratively small  attention  was  till  lately  be- 
stowed on  Russia  with  respect  to  military 
and  political  reform.  This  Power  had  ceased 
for  several  years  to  attract  notice  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  European  politics.  Russia  had 
lapsed  into  a  strange  and  unusual  diplomatic 
silence  since  the  Peace  of  1856.  She  appeared 
in  foreign  eyes  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  in- 
ternal reforms  of  a  character  to  raise  a  vast 
population  from  the  position  of  serfdom  to 
liberty  and  the  free  possession  of  property, — 
reforms  which  did  not  hesitate  to  deal  in  the 
most  sweeping  manner  with  what  had  been 
hitherto  deemed  the  inalienable  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  higher  classes.  The  land 
was  handled  by  the  State  m  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community  and  of  the  particular 
measure  of  change  in  a  manner  startling  to 
those  who  take  their  notions  of  national  busi- 
ness from  the  proceedings  of  the  Britisli 
Parliament,  when  dealing  with  questions  of 
class  and  property.  Wliile  these  changes 
were  in  progress,  others  were  impending, 
consequent  on  the  life  imparted  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  new  reforms,  and  on  the  example 
of  other  Continental  countries,  but  more 
especially  of  Prussia. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
military  awakening  of  Russia  after  her  long 
repose  and  apparent  inactivity  subsequent 
to  her  straggle  with  the  Western  Powers. 
We  have  it  on  no  mean  Russian  authority, 
that  for  some  years  after  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  a  general  notion  of  defeat  was 
abroad  in  Russia,  to  recover  from  which 
time  was  required.  Under  this  notion  of 
defeat  lay  the  still  broader  idea  tliat  the 
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great  Riissian  nation  had  been  overmatched 
•  -■that  more  had  been  attempted  than  the 
c(  inntry  was  equal  to.  This  was  attended  by 
a  feeling  of  political  hopelessness  and  the 
paralysis  of  aspirations  pointing  to  an  ambi- 
tious foreign  policy. 

The  want  of  rest  was  at  the  same  time 
felt  by  the  military  administration.  Re- 
cruiting was  intermitted.  Regiments  were 
allowed  to  sink  far  below  their  usual  strength. 
The  fatigue  of  the  nation  was  thus  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  governing  authorities, 
and  time  was  allowed  for  recover}^  But 
while  admitting  the  lassitude  of  the  people 
and  of  the  administration  of  military  affairs, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  no  signs  of  this  were 
visible  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  func- 
tions of  Government  for  the  development  of 
internal  reform  and  resources  in  almost  eve- 
ry manner  that  could  be  named. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
immense  measure  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  serfs  by  which  the  reign  of  Alexander 
IT.  will  be  distinguished  for  all  time  to  come. 
If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  practical 
bearings  of  that  measure,  we  must  think  of 
something  beyond  its  domestic  results.  We 
should  consider  also  what  are  its  consequen- 
ces with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Russia 
beyond  her  borders  ;  in  other  words,  how 
that  change  is  likely  to  affect  her  foreign 
policy.  Thus,  it  is  now  felt  throughout 
Russia,  and  the  fact  is  dwelt  on  with  the  ut- 
most complacency  by  her  vrriters,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has,  as  it  were, 
caused  the  pulse  of  her  national  life  to  beat 
in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown.  Whereas 
before,  the  people  of  Russia  were  but  as  a 
drove  of  cattle  obeying  the  whip  of  the 
driver,  they  are  now  influenced  by  a  national 
sentiment.  They  say  further,  that  the  nation 
is  so  young,  is  so  fresh  in  its  feeling,  is  so 
little  distuibed  by  the  distracting  influences 
which  fatally  affect  the  strength  of  the 
Western  Powers,  that  this  national  senti- 
ment, developed  as  it  now  has  been,  and 
pervading  as  it  does  a  people  who  for  the 
first  time  enjoy  the  sense  of  individuality,  is 
a  source  of  a  new  power  to  Russia  with  re- 
ference to  extension,  whether  through  the 
sympathy  of  race  or  by  the  amplification  of 
territory. 

Such  would  appear  to  be  the  language 
which  has  been  held  for  some  years.  Travel- 
lers tell  us  that  the  awakening  from  the  state  of 
lassitude  and  hopelessness  following  on  1856 
is  thorough  and  complete.  The  mea-sure  of 
emancipation  having  been  executed,  the 
fatigue  of  the  late  war  having  been  forgot- 
ten, time  and  opportunity  are  afforded,  and  a 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  Government  to  fol- 
low the  miUtary  and  diplomatic  bent  which 


since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  Russian  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Russia  has  reached  a  new  epoch  in  her 
history.  At  length,  in  giving  free  scope  to 
the  tendency  towards  extension,  the  Czar 
does  but  follow  the  bias  evinced  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  strongest  manner.  He  moves  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  public  opinion  in  • 
the  discussions  of  the  press.  If  we  except 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  press  in  Russia 
has  long  had  a  freedom  till  lately  unknown 
to  other  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Any  attempt  at  interference  with 
this  which  may  have  been  made  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  such  attempts  have  not  been  want- 
ing from  time  to  time,  has  met  with  but 
little  success.  Tlie  writers  of  Moscow  have 
indeed  been  in  a  position  to  make  terms 
with  the  Government ;  in  short,  to  have  their 
own  way  generally,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional bureaucratic  opposition. 

Although  these  writers  may  have  been 
sometimes  inconvenient  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  education  they  spread  abroad,  the  never- 
ceasing  glorification  of  the  Russian  name 
and  power,  the  biting  criticism  of  the  insti- 
tutions belonging  to  a  state  of  society  built 
on  the  past  of  serfdom  in  the  lower  classes 
and  an  utter  dependence  on  the  will  of  the 
Czar  among  the  higher  ones,  have  conduced 
in  no  slight  manner  to  form  the  public  opi- 
nion which  gives  life  to  the  sentiment  of 
national  power  and  pride  consequent  on  the 
emancipation.  The  administration  of  the 
Czar  receives  the  full  benefit  flov/ing  from 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  now  feels  that  it 
relies  on  a  basis  of  educated  intelligence  as 
distinguished  from  the  solitary  fact  of  a 
blind  and  stolid  obedience.  'How  this  is 
likely  to  operate  for  the  development  of  mili- 
tary power,  we  can  judge  from  what  goes  on 
among  ourselves.  Thus,  so  soon  as  a  peo- 
ple declaring  the  necessity  of  military  exten- 
sion whether  from  motives  of  ambition  or 
from  a  sense  of  insecurity,  takes  its  foreign 
policy  and  the  management  of  its  military 
affairs  into  its  own  hands,  but  little  more  is 
heard  of  economy  and  the  hardships  of  mili- 
tary service.  The  popular  voice  quickly 
shows  itself  to  be  more  potent  than  the  silent 
consultation  and  decisions  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment. In  no  country  have  we  seen  this 
truth  illustrated  with  more  force  than  in  our 
own.  The  application  of  it  has,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  begun  with  no  slight  sig- 
nificance in  the  empire  whose  affairs  we  are 
considering. 

Although  the  measures  taken  for  the  pur 
pose  are  naturally  obnoxious  and  odious  to 
those  living  outside  the  Russian  dominions, 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  Rus- 
sian affairs  are  contemplated  from  the  fore- 
going point  of  view,  how  it  arises  that  the 
process  of  Russification  of  non-Russian  pro- 
Adnces,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  a  national 
duty  hy  the  old   Russian  party,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Moscow.  The  origi- 
nal annexation  of    Poland  Avas  an  aff"air  of 
Imperial     ambition.      This    ambition    was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  convert  Russia 
into  an  European  Power,  and  to  establish  a 
firm  footing  in  the  diplomacy   of  Europe. 
The  prosecution  of  that  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed   up  with   invincible  consistency   and 
tenacity  for  150  years.     It  was  the  effort  of 
Imperial   will    and    of   the    cabinets    which 
influenced  tlie  minds  of  the  successive  Czars. 
Even   very  lately,  that  is  to  say,  not  more 
than  fourteen  \'Bars  ago,  evidence  was  avail- 
able to  show  that  it  v/as  by  no  means  gene- 
rail}^  recognised  in  Russia,  that  the  annexation 
of  Poland  had  been  a  real  advantage  to  that 
countiy.     It  was  felt  by  many  of  the   old 
Russian  party  that  Russia  Proper  might  lose 
in  importance  as  being  merged  in   a  great 
confederation    welded   together   under   the 
name    of   the   Russian    Empire.      Thus   an 
article  is  in  our  recollection  which  appeared 
in  a  Moscow  newspaper   in    1857,  arguing 
that  the  liberation  of  the  people  from  abso- 
lute government,  and  so   forth,  was  fatally 
delayed,  if  not  absolutely  impeded,  by  the 
facts  of  the  annexation  of  Poland  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  military  repression 
in  that  province.     It  was  said  that  in  the 
interests  of  Russia  as  w'cll  as  of  Poland,  the 
remedy  lay  in  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  in  leaving  Poland  to  shift  for  her- 
self.    The  expression  was  used  that  Poland 
was  as  the  houlet  attached  to  the  heel  of  the 
convict,  and  that  the  convict  could  not  hope 
for  self-assertion  until  he  had  rid  himself  of 
the  boulct. 

All  this  seems  now  to  be  changed.  Ex- 
cept among  the  Poles  themselves  we  do  not 
hear  of  a  party  which  desires,  or  even  hints 
at,  the  expediency  of  depriving  Russia  of 
provinces  the  acquisition  of  which  has  cost 
so  much  blood.  The  retention  of  Poland 
and,  if  need  be,  its  forcible  repression, 
depend  nov.^  on  the  national  decision.  The 
process  of  Russification  is  ruthlessly  proceed- 
ed with,  this  being,  so  to  speak,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  national  will  rather  than  of  mere 
Imperial  policy.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  we  here  perceive  the  first  great  re- 
sult of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  on  what  may 
be  called  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  For 
the  original  seizure  of  Poland  and  its  strong- 
military  occupation  were  the  salient  points 
of  her  foreign  policy  during  the  last  century, 
and,  as  will  be  indicated  hereafter,  form  the 


basis  of  her  action  towards  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  in  the  present  one.  Indeed,  to 
such  a  pitch  have  risen  the  aspirations  of  the 
national  partj^,  that  many  of  the  leading  men 
have  of  late  years  persistently  urged  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
other  provinces  than  I'oland  the  Russifying 
process.  Thus  is  sought  to  be  reversed  the 
prudent  policy,  which  has  generally  left  to 
conquered  provinces  and  alien  races  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  prior  to  their  absorption  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  Russian  Government 
has  perhaps  yielded  to  this  pressure  more 
easily  than  is  consistent  with  what  is  due  to 
her  engagements  towards  those  provinces  and 
to  their  superior  civilization.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose, however,  to  enlarge  on  this  point  of 
the  domestic  policy  of  Russia,  it  having  been 
alluded  to  merely  to  show  the  bias  of  the 
public  mind  of  the  country  since  the  people 
began  to  talie  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
their  affairs  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, tends  directly  to  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  old  Russian  or  national  party. 

Side  by  side  w'itli  the  measures  necessary 
for  enfranchisement,  a  great  material  pros- 
perity has  been  proceeding  in  Russia.  He/ 
revenues  have  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  her  expenditure  having,  however, 
year  by  year  exceeded  her  annual  resources. 
Notwithstanding  her  chronic  deficit,  no  coun- 
try in  Europe — indeed  it  might  be  said,  or 
in  America — displays  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  all  that  serves  to  produce  it. 
This  is  proved  alike  by  the  statistics  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade.  We  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader,  who  notices  the  opei'ations 
of  the  Russian  Government  on  the  exchanges 
of  Europe,  of  the  great  raihvay  development 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years.  Railway  enterprise,  originall}-  initi- 
ated by  the  will  of  the  Government,  has  now, 
as  in  other  countries,  come  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  population.  The  first  great  railway 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  was 
completed  in  1851.  Since  then  three  state 
railways  have  been  opened  for  public  traffic, 
and  not  less  than  eight  private  ones.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  18G9,  a  ukase  was  signed  for 
the  construction  of  eight  more  lines.  The 
latter  designed  at  the  instance  of  the  milita- 
ry authorities  for  strategical  purposes,  will 
open  nevr  roads  into  vast  districts,  thereby 
affording  an  outlet  for  produce  ;  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
being  thus  made  to  march  together. 

Such,  then,  is  the  broad  basis  of  national 
reform,  of  material  development,  and  of 
popular  sentiment  on  which  the  politicians 
of  Russia  take  their  stand.  This  it  is  on 
which  the  Government  of  the  Czar  is  able  to 
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proceed  when  declaring  a  military  policy 
v/hicli  regards  a  free  population  in  the  place 
of  a  system  founded  on  aristocratic  privilege 
and  subservience  in  tlie  higher  ranks  and 
serfdom  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  at 
large.  This  it  is  brings  forward  such  writers 
as  Gen.  Fadejew  on  the  military  power, 
the  war  policy,  and  the  vast  potential  re- 
sources of  his  country,  which  he  wishes  to 
apply  for  the  purpose  of  domination  over 
Europe  in  the  sense  of  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  To  the  consideration  of  his  pages  we 
now  turn.  Their  publication  has  not  only 
exercised  much  influence  in  Russia ;  they 
have  been  translated  into  German,  and  are 
held  to  be  a  warning  of  what  united  Ger- 
many may  at  some  future  time  be  expected 
to  encounter  from  her  gi*eat  neighbour.  This 
volume  is  a  revised  collection  of  critical  trea- 
tises which  appeared  in  1867  in  the  '  Russki 
Westnik,'  or  Russian  Messenger,  a  literary 
political  monthly  review,  edited  in  Moscow 
by  Katkow  and  Leontjew.  The  name  of  the 
first  of  these  editors  is  well  enough  known 
in  England  to  show  to  us  what  would  be  the 
uncompromising  character  of  Fadejew's  opi- 
nions, and  with  what  boldness  they  would  be 
given  to  the  world.  Accordingly  this  cha- 
racter is  discovered  in  every  page  of  his  com- 
position, which  in  its  audacity  as  being  di- 
lected  against  the  failure  of  existing  institu- 
tions, and  towards  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  high  quarters,  is  certainly  not  exceeded  by 
the  public  criticism  of  this  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  boldness  of  contemporary 
criticism  which  gives  its  great  value  to  the 
publication  of  General  Fadejew's  opinions. 
He  brings  to  bear  on  his  subject  of  militaiy 
reform  an  accurate  practical  knowledge  of 
the  army  in  which  he  has  risen  and  served. 
An  ardent  refonner,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
an  opponent  of  the  Ministry  of  War  engaged, 
as  that  ministry  is,  in  the  prosecution  of 
searching  refonns.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Fadejew  is  able  to  Aviite  with  an  extra- 
ordinary freedom  from  professional  bias  and 
technical  pedantry. 

Before  proceediug  to  consider  the  2^€rson- 
nel  of  the  Russian  army,  we  may  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  great  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  Russia  in  respect  of  strategical 
position,  of  the  configuration  of  her  bounda- 
ries, and  of  the  population  existing  within 
tliem.  And  fii'st  with  regard  to  strategical 
position.  The  year  1812  gave  the  evidence 
that  whatever  the  mihtary  genius  and  con- 
centration of  war  power  which  might  be 
directed  against  Russia,  the  invasion  of  the 
country,  owing  to  immensity  of  area,  to 
sparseness  of  population,  and  to  climatic 
causes,  could  only  result  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
comfiture   of    the   invading    armies.       The 


Russians  say,  with  satisfaction,  that '  the 
successful  invasion  of  any  country  west  of 
her  own  frontier  may  be  followed  by  its  in- 
definite occupation  or  its  absolute  ruin. 
Such  consequences  cannot  result  to  Russia 
herself  from  an  unsuccessful  war.  The  ut- 
most that  can  happen  to  her,  as  was  seen  in 
1855,  is  that  her  resources  can  be  so 
exhausted,  that  it  might  be  expedient  and 
prudent,  in  a  political  as  Avell  as  military 
sense,  to  make  peace.  She  might  have  the 
worst  of  the  conflict,  and  therefore  find  it 
wise  not  to  shrink  from  considerable  sacrifice 
at  the  particular  moment  to  eft'ect  a  truce, 
trusting  thereafter  to  the  healing  effects  of 
time  for  the  reparation  of  damages  and  the  re- 
covery of  any  advantages  which  might  have 
been  given  up  when  peace  was  desired.  We 
may  take  it  as  proved  by  the  events  of  1812, 
of  1855,  and  1870,  that  this  theory  is  a  cor- 
rect one.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to 
Russia  in  consequence  of  unsuccessful  war 
is  a  temporary  stoppage  of  European  influ- 
ence. She  never  can  incur  real  national  risk 
such  as  that  which  threatened  Austria  after 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  or  what  we  have  seen 
to  have  overwhelmed  France  in  the  war 
lately  terminated.  This  consideration  has 
an  extraordinary  bearing  on  the  object  of 
the  military  development  which  will  be 
touched  on  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the 
invading  armies  in  1812  was,  pei'haps  un- 
consciously, turned  to  account  by  the  Allies 
who  assailed  Russia  in  1854.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  strategical  prol>lcm  w^ere,  so  to 
speak,  then  reversed.  The  Allies  induced  the 
Russians  to  fight  out  the  battle  in  a  cockpit 
on  the  Black  Sea,  situated  at  great  distances 
from  the  reserves  of  men,  material,  and  com- 
missariat, with  which  the  army  engaged 
with  the  Allies  had  necessarily  to  be  rein- 
forced. Thus  it  happened  that  both  in  the 
transport  of  material  and  other  supplies, 
and  in  bringing  the  reinforcements  to  the 
distant  point,  there  was  an  enormous  waste 
of  resources  of  various  kinds.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  with  which 
everyone  was  acquainted  in  the  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Crimean  War, 
the  loss  of  men  by  death  and  disease  was 
alarming  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  whilst 
the  waste  in  the  country  in  excess  of  what 
w'as  actually  provided  for  the  troops,  was 
very  feelingly  described  to  us  by  many  of 
the  great  proprietors  whose  estates  had  suf- 
fered both  in  men,  horses,  and  the  products 
of  the  land.  Perhaps  such  causes,  which 
fatally  operated  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  on  the  Russian  side,  were 
more  potent  towards  compelling  the  Russians 
to  sue  for  peace  than  any  damage  done  by 
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sLot  and  shell  in  tlie  small  arena  chosen  for 
conflict  by  the  Governments  of  the  Allied 
Powers. 

We  cannot  douht,  then,  that  to  a  certain 
deforce  the  stratey-ical  conditions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  which  consummated  the  ruin 
of  Napoleon  the  First  in  1812,  militated 
against  Russia  in  her  contest  with  the  Allies 
in  the  years  1854  and  1855.  But  since 
those  dates  things  have  changed  in  Russia. 
The  military  recovery  might  he  delayed,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Government  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  so 
placing  the  railway  communication  of  the 
country  on  a  footing  common  to  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  as  ^o  preclude  the  future 
possibility  of  having  to  contend  with  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  extent  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  If  conflict  again  oc- 
cur with  an  alliance  directed  against  Russia, 
the  Minister  of  War  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  push  armies  from  one  end  of  the  empire 
to  the  other  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The 
many  reserves  w'ill  thus  be  in  immediate  sup- 
port of  the  front  lines  of  the  forces  facing 
the  eneni}^  by  means  of  the  completed  sys- 
tem of  railways.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
strategical  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  growth  of  her  other  resources 
and  of  the  development  of  wealth.  By 
means  of  this  novel  condition  Russia  has 
gained  a  new  power  for  self-defence  in  the 
first  instance  and  for  aggression  in  the  se- 
cond, the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  Illustration  of  this  plain 
truth  is  needless.  The  experience  of  the 
great  American  War,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  domestic  railway  communication  has 
been  turned  to  military  account  by  France, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  preparation  for  the 
act  of  stepping  over  a  hostile  border,  gives  a 
fair  measure  of  the  great  increase  of  power 
which  Russia  has  recently  created  for  her- 
self. The  strategical  purpose  of  Russia  in 
her  system  of  railways,  part  of  which  is 
completed  and  part  in  course  of  being  laid 
down,  is  stated  in  detail  with  much  clearness 
by  Captain  Brackenbury,  to  whose  pages  we 
invite  a  reference  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  subject. 

The  phrase  has  often  been  used  that  Po- 
land, situated  as  she  is  with  Russia  in  the 
rear,  with  Prussia  on  her  right  front,  and 
with  Austria  to  the  south-west,  forms  a  great 
bastion,  which  is  directed  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  For  Poland  is  not  merely  a  bas- 
tion of  defence,  as  such  a  work  is  held  to  be 
in  a  city  which  may  Avait  for  attack  but 
which  has  no  other  purpose.  Poland,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  military  base  from  which  the 
most  formidable  aggression  may  be  directed. 


according  to  such  policy  as  it  suits  the  Go- 
vernment of  Russia  to  entertain.  This  view 
is  held  by  all  Russian  politicians,  generals, 
and  engineers,  in  short,  by  everyone  who  is 
likely  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire. 
The  celebrated  Paskiewitch,  whose  name 
was  venerated  in  Russia  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  very  ranch  as  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  among  us,  based  his  advice  to  the 
Czar  Nicholas  on  this  view.  General  Fade- 
jew  states  the  argument  Avith  regard  to  it  , 
more  than  once  with  much  force  and  pre- 
cision. He  dismisses  the  notion  that  Tur- 
key or  the  Black  Sea  can  ever  again  be  the 
theatre  of  a  great  struggle  demanding  the 
application  of  all  the  resources  of  Russia,  as 
was  seen  in  1854  and  1855.  He  says,  boldly, 
should  the  occasion  arise  of  again  pressing 
the  Turkish  question  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  thfit  question  has  been  conceived  by 
the  Russian  Government  since  the  days  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  that  the  operation 
against  Turkey  herself  would  be  but  a  se- 
condary affair.  The  real  struggle  would  take 
place  in  central  Europe. 

In  short,  amidst  the  arrangements  he  con- 
templates with  reference  to  the  sea  borders 
and  the  possibility  of  such  dangers  as  might 
occur  from  the  action  of  Maritime  Powers, 
he  clearly  estimates  the  value  of  those  Pow- 
ers at  something  which  we  may  perliaps 
measure  by  what  has  Tccently  taken  place. 
An  important  experience  was  gained  in  the 
late  war  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  French, 
with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  despatch- 
ed a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  operating, 
and  doing  such  mischief  as  it  might,  against 
the  German  coasts  and  seaports  of  the  Baltic. 
It  was  originally  intended,  before  the  early 
break  down  of  Wissemburg  and  Worth,  that 
the  French  squadron  should  convey  an  army 
of  debarkation  of  some  60,000  men,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Comte  de  Palikao.  The 
shipment  of  this  force  did  not  occur,  because 
of  the  early  disasters  of  the  campaign,  but 
the  French  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Baltic.  As 
is  well  known,  with  the  exception  of  shutting 
up  the  commerce,  that  fleet  was  able  to  cfteet 
nothing  of  substantial  impoitance.  The  di- 
rection of  the  naval  force  of  France  lias 
since  then  been  somewhat  hastily  blamed. 
But  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  fleet,  unassist- 
ed by  a  very  numerous  army,  and  directed 
away  from  the  general  combination,  where 
the  real  struggle  is  proceeding,  cannot  effect 
operations  of  a  positive  character  against  a 
seaboard  such  as  that  presented  by  Northern 
Germany.  The  isolated  fleet  may  at  great 
risk  attack  a  harbour  or  two,  engage  in  a 
duel  with  a  fort,  or  cut  out  shipping.  But 
such  operations,  while  they  may  be  pleasing 
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to  the  vanity  of  the  nation  concerned,  and 
applied  by  statesmen  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating   patriotic    feeling,    and    maintaining 
-warlike  ardour,  have  no  significant  effect  on 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  war.     Their  re- 
sults are  almost  null  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the    onward   march   of    the   armies 
which  are   charged   with  the   duty  of   con- 
tinuing the  struggle  on  the  vital  point.    This 
view  was  absolutely  recognised  in  the  leading 
military  circles  in  Prussia,  before  the  first 
shot  was  fired  in  1 870.     It  was,  we  believe, 
acted,  on  in  the  councils  of  Count  von  Moltke 
when,  owing  to  Avant  of  immediate  prepara- 
tion, the  Germans  w'cre  expecting  the  attack 
of  France.     Fadejew  having  reached  similar 
conclusions  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  vain  for 
Russia  to  waste  large  resources  on  the  con- 
struction   and   maintenance    of   fleets.     He 
makes  no  concealment  of  his  opinion  that 
the  navy  of  Russia  is  but  an  artificial  con- 
trivance which,  at  all  events  under  present 
circumstances,  is  little  suited  to  the  genius 
of  her  people  in  the  prosecution  of  a  large 
policy.     The  conditions  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on 
the  north,  and  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south, 
which  since  the  springing  up  of  the  German 
power  are  not  altogether  unlike  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  Russian  naval  extension,  aftbrd  a 
natural  bar  to  the  supremacy  indicated  by  the 
designs  of  Peter  the  Great.     Those  designs 
have  been  steadily  followed  for  a  long  time. 
Large  fleets  have  been  built  and  maintained  ; 
but  no  particular  result  of  national  power  has 
ensued.    The  Russian  fleets  have  never  added 
to  the  lustre  or  the  prestige  of  Russian  arms. 
If  this  has  not  happened  hitherto,  under  the 
more  favourable  conditions  of  the  Baltic  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
other  in  former  times,  a  difterent  result  can 
hardly  be  expected  now  that  Germany  be- 
gins to  appear  on  the  political-  horizon  as  a 
naval  Power.     The  latter  is  likely,  at  no  dis- 
tant   date,    to  command   the   outlet  of   the 
Baltic.     Turkey  in  the  south  has  achieved  a 
naval  position  of  far  greater  importance  than 
was  ever  known  in  her  previous  history.  Had 
these  views  proceeded  from  an  English  or 
German  critic,  they  might  have  been  open  to 
question,  as  issuing  from  a  hostile  source ; 
but  the  pages  in  which  we  discover  them, 
prompted  as  they  are  by  the  strongest  desire 
for  the  development  of  the  warlike  power  of 
Russia,  and  by  the  intention  of  an  aggressive 
policy,  are  indeed  beyond  suspicion. 

AVe  have  then  the  fact  fairly  before  us, 
that  the  most  enlightened  generals  and 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation  are  followed 
by  those  of  the  present  time  in  considering 
that  the  vast  mass  of  the  Russian  armies  finds 
its  place  on  the  western  frontier  of  Russia. 
From  this  the  province   of  Poland  stands 


forth  as  a  great  bastion  of  offence  directed 
against  the  breast  of  Europe.      It  threatens 
alike  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  Austria 
on  the  other.    The  consistency  of  policy,  and 
the  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  have  charac- 
terised Russian  government  and  administra-  ' 
tion  since  the  days  of  Peter,  are  visible  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  theory  thus  stated 
is  being  executed  in  practice.    The  expendi- 
ture in  support  of  the  schemes  for  the  stra- 
tegical connexion  of  the  provinces  is  without 
limit;  this  being  apparent  in  the  completion 
of  the  first-class  fortresses,  in  addition  to  the 
railway  system,  which  convert  Poland,  on  an 
immense   scale,  into  such  a  Quadrilateral  as 
that  which  maintained  Austria  in  a  position 
of  successful  defiance  toAvards  Italy.    For  the 
details  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  again 
refer  the   reader  to  Captain  Brackenbury's 
pages.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Rus- 
sian fortresses  have  received  every  improve- 
ment that  could  be  suggested  by  the  genius 
and  experience  of  Todleben.   Reasoning  from 
the  facts  of  modern  gunnery,  and  from  his 
own  practice  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
this  distinguished  engineer  has  applied  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  Todleben  system 
of   fortification.       This  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  fortresses  of  Russia.  Modlin  is 
described  by   Captain    Brackenbury  as   an 
ideal    fortress.       To   use   his    strikino-    lan- 


'  It  is  not  a  fortified  town  but  a  fortress  pure 
and  simple.  All  the  people  living  in  it  are 
soldiers  or  those  who  live  upon  soldiers.  Hence 
no  starving  families  could  torture  a  comman- 
dant with  their  prayers.  No  burghers  ill-dis- 
posed to  the  Government  could  rise  against  the 
garrison.  Huge,  silent,  and  grim,  Modlin  is 
almost  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger.  In 
the  imgi'aeious  exclusiveness  and  vast  propor- 
tions, in  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  her  com- 
ponent parts,  designed  to  threaten  as  well  as 
defend,  she  represents  not  unfaithfully  the 
heavy  sullen  Power  of  the  North,  which  broods 
over  Europe  biding  her  time.' 

The  third  point  of  natural  power  which 
has  to  be  considered  is  the  population  of  the 
country  ;  and  how  far  Russia  may  give  cause 
of  alarm  to  her  neighbours,  for  reasons  show- 
ing a  difference  under  this  head  from  other 
continental  nations  of  Europe.  AVe  shall 
now  give  the  cultivated  Russian  opinion, 
which  must  betaken  quantum  valeat  by  the 
reader ;  for  our  own  part,  we  should  say  it 
is  not  far  from  the  truth  : — 

'  In  her  resources  for  war  Russia  has  advan- 
tages not  possessed  by  any  country  lying  to  the 
west  of  her  frontier.  There  is  no  other  great 
State  which  is  not  compelled  to  adhere  by  its  his- 
torical  conditions   to    some  particular  or  ex- 
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elusive  military  organisation.     Thus  England 
has  her  army  dependdlli  on  VolUiltary  enlist- 
ment;   France  ieiics  alone  on  a  standing  army, 
Prussia  oil  a  popular  militia,  whiell  has  been 
diseiplihcd  fUld  trained  hitd  all  the  conditions 
of  an  ai'my  not  only  capAlile  of  the  defence  of 
the  country  but,  as  has  lately  been  seen,  which 
is  equal  to  the  most  f orniiddblc  afrgt^essire  pvir- 
boses.     The  army  of  Hdssifli  Oil  lllc  cdnti'ary, 
is  not  lied  doWn  by  itsthxclilicms  Or  Jiny  s|j6cial 
tespect  to  customs  ot  political  exigency.     On 
the  contrary,  no  single  exclusive  system  could 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country. 
The  sources  of  Russian  national  power  are  of 
such  different  kinds,  that  each  requires  a  parti- 
cular treatment  for  its  development.      It  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  numerous  independent 
institutions,   and  in  their  proper   application, 
that  Russia  can  expect  to  obtain  a  full  mas- 
tery over  all  the  power  to  be  found  in  her. 
Russia  has  not  yet  been  shaken  in  her  political 
wholeness  and  integrity.       There   is  but  one 
heart  and  one  dynasty  in  the  empire,  and  the 
lieart  beats  in  unison  with  the  dynasty.     The 
organisation  of  Russian  life  rests  on  public  con- 
fidence, and  requires  no  support  from  military 
force.      The  army  of  Russia  is  at  present  free 
from  any  connexion  with   police  duties,    the 
consequence  being  that  the  military  organisa- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  alien  considera- 
tions  of   a  political  nature.     In  this  may  be 
found,  as  compared  with  others,  an  inestimable 
advantage  on  her  side.    Since  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  the  numbers,  the  organisation,  and 
the  hierarchical  disposition  of  the  standing  army 
are  determined  alone  by  the  living  spirit  of  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people,  and  by  the  statis- 
tics of  her  population.     There  is  little  occasion 
to  think  of  careful  combinations  and  measures 
of  foresight  with  reference  to  the  people.    The 
whole  interior  portion  of  the  empire,  including 
four-fifths  of  the  State,  may,  in  case  of  a  war, 
be  absolutely  divested  of  troops  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  guards  of  the  jails.     Thus  is 
Russia  in  a  position  to  concentrate  the  whole 
of  her  forces  for  the  execution  of  her  policy  in 
a  manner  which  might  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  other  countries.    It  is  not  forgotten 
in  Russia  that  the   Moscow   Municipality  of 
18(53  proposed  to  organise  a  guard  of  the  in- 
habitants to  permit  of  all  the  troops  being  sent 
to  the  frontier.     For  the  defence  of  her  bor- 
ders in  addition  to  her  standing  army,  Russia 
disposes  of  a  powerful  popular  armed  power, 
which  is  applied  in  England  by  the  volunteers, 
in  the   militia  system  in  Switzerland  and  of 
America,   but  which  is  strange  to  the   other 
countries  of  Europe.     The  latter  dare  not  place 
arms  in  the  hands  of  their  citizens,  unless  they 
have  been  converted  into  soldiers.     We  have 
seen  how  carefully  the  highly  popular  Italian 
Govei-nment  watched  her  volunteers.     Prussia 
alone  of  continental  countries  has  recourse  to 
a  militia,  but  then  it  is  a  militia  trained  and 
converted  to  the  condition  of  a  regular  army  ; 
indeed  it  is  a  part  of  that  army.     In  Russia 
during   this    century,    the    militia,     "  Opolts- 
chenil,"  have  been  three  times  called  out,  that 
IS  in  the  years  1807,  1812,  1855.     No  great  war 
will  ever  take  place  without  again  having  re- 


course to  them  as  a  reserve,  for  the  defence  of 
outlying  boundaries,  the  guarantee  of  coasts 
against  the  troops  of  a  maritime  Power  seeking 
to  cause  a  diversion  in  favour  of  its  allies  which 
might  be  engaged  in  the  principal  struggle,  the 
guard  of  fortresses,  and  so  forth;' 

Altlloiigli  every  province  in  liussia  is  held 
to  be   liable  tc  furnisli  its   inilituty  dontin^ 
gent ',  nnd  notwithstandinEj  that,  according  to 
our   Western   views,  lately   conquered  pro- 
vinces might  be  held  to  be  imbued  witli  a 
strong  anti-Kussian  spirit,  and  therefore  to 
fail  in  military  duty  in  the  hour  of  trial,  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  true  in  practice.     In  the 
quoted  opinion  it  is  broadly  stated  that  four- 
fifths  of   the    empire   may   be  divested    of 
troops  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  seri- 
ous war.     Tlie  great  fortresses  in  Poland  and 
in  the  Baltic  Avould  have  to  be   occupied. 
But  the  occupation  would  fall  on  troops  of 
an  inferior  description,  or  on  militia  not  des- 
tined to  act  in  the  front  line.     Consequently, 
in  the  performance  of  such  a  duty  may  be 
found  an  appropriate  place  for  the  applica- 
tion of  troops  to  whicli  suspicion  might  at- 
tach.     It  is  true  that  the   elements  of  tbe 
Russian  armies  present  a  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter.   They  include  the  natives  of  provinces 
believed  by  the  Western  world  to  be  in  a 
state    of   chronic    dissatisfaction,   Avhich    at 
times  expresses  itself  in  open  revolt.     Yet 
according  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
Russian  armies,  we  never  hear  of  treachery 
to  the  standard  in  a  Russian  regiment.     Nor 
does  intelligence  reach  us  of  disappointment 
to  a  Russian  commander  in  the  field,  because 
of  lukewarm ness   amongst  his  men,   or  of 
misconduct     springing     from     non-military 
sources.     We  do  not  know  of  any  example 
of  such  want  of  harmony  among  the  diffe- 
rent nationalities  serving  in  the  same  army 
under  a  Russian  general  as  is  alleged  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  Austrian  forces  during  their 
late  war  against  Prussia.     The  reasons  of 
these  facts  of  the  Russian  system  compre- 
hend many  points  demanding  close  investi-- 
gation.     Thus  how  much  may  be  attributed! 
to  the   operation   of   a   consistent   military 
method,  or  to  the  enormity  of  the  mass  into 
which  the  recruit  is  thrown  on  his  coming 
from   a   disaffected   province  ?     It   may  be 
asked,  if  it  be  the  influence  of  a  regimental 
feeling  in  which  the  original  national  ten- 
dency is  fused,  or  does  the  Russian  process 
of  assimilation  depend  partly  on  the  uncivil- 
ized character  of  tlie  people  at  large,  and 
partly  on  a  docility  that  helps  to  produce 
such  consequences  ?     The   suggestion   may 
occur  that  the  Russian  institutions,  oppres- 
sive as  thev  may   appear  to   half-informed 
Western  opinion,  do  not  present  in  practice 
to  the  people  concerned  the  points  of  difti- 
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culty  and  annoyance  attributed  by  others. 
It  may  be  tliat  much  that  we  hear  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  many  millions  of  the  poorer 
classes,  whether  in  town  or  country,  and  of 
the  fact  that,  as  in  China  and  India,  these 
miUions  exist  on  the  thin  line  separating 
mere  subsistence  from  starvation,  is  true  in 
the  main  ;  and  therefore  that  it  exercises  no 
slight  eifect  on  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  abandon  homes  which  present  but  little 
charm  or  sense  of  security  to  them.  If,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  tendency  of  the 
army  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  individual 
soldier,  such  feelings  cannot  fail  to  grow  in 
strength,  and  still  move  to  reconcile  large 
sections  of  the  population  to  a  forced  service 
under  the  State,  and  indeed  to  prefer  it  to  a 
miserable  existence  in  the  country  where  they 
can  no  longer  claim  by  law  protection  from 
starvation  at  the  hands  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors. It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  military 
consistency  of  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
armies  is  not  the  effect  of  one  particular 
cause,  but  it  owes  more  or  less  to  the  several 
motives  that  have  been  indicated.  We 
Avould  further  hazard  the  opinion  that  this 
military  consistency  is  but  the  type  and  the 
expression  of  the  harmony  and  the  oneness 
characterising  the  Russian  Empire  from  end 
to  end  for  political  purposes.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  sense  entertained  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  this  political  unity  within  tlie  circle 
of  the  Russian  borders,  lies  at  the  root  of 
their  fears,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  it  is 
the  cause  of  exultation  at  home  ? 

V/e  have  somewhere  seen  the  expression 
that  although  the  evidence  of  lassitude 
evinced  by  the  Russian  people  after  the 
Peace  of  Paris  is  a  sufficient  sign  that  the 
power  of  Russia  for  war  was  then  compara- 
tively feeble,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dread- 
ed by  Western  nations,  nevertheless  all  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  Rus- 
sia on  the  spot,  with  the  growing  strength  of 
her  military  forces,  and  with  the  military 
spirit  again  becoming  prominent,  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  the  immense  organism  now 
developing  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  This 
is,  after  all,  but  the  counterpart  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Russians  themselves,  whether  il- 
lustrated in  their  popular  prints  or  in  pages 
of  a  graver  character.  For  they  say  alike,  do 
not  think  we  are  to  be  estimated  by  what 
took  place  in  former  wars,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  the  most  recent  one.  Peace  was  then 
made  for  our  convenience,  but  not  as  an  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  pressure  put  upon  us. 
The  resources  brought  into  operation  in  that 
last  struggle,  and  on  previous  occasions  sub- 
sequent to  the  death-wrestle  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  were  combined  according  to  such 
means  as  existed  for  the  purpose.     But  how 


imperfect  were  those  means  of  combination. 
How  little  could  one  part  of  the  empire  be 
brought  into  communion  with  the  other 
parts.  One  section  of  this  great  country 
was  left,  so  to  speak,  to  shift  for  itself,  while 
other  portions  of  the  vast  mass  lay  almost 
inert.  In  short,  Russia  might  be  compared 
to  a  great  creature,  still,  as  it  were,  in  em- 
bryonic form,  a  vital  force  of  v/onderful 
character  lying  potential  within  her  frame, 
but  as  yet  hardly  animated. 

Since  1855  this  can  be  no  longer  said. 
For,  as  brietly  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
whether  socially  or  physically  considered,  the 
vital  power  of  Russia  can  be  seen  breaking 
forth  in  all  directions.  With  reference  to 
the  points  of  military  development,  of  inter- 
communication between  the  provinces  for 
defence,  of  the  general  aj^plication  of  the 
people  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  of  the 
prosecution  of  a  national  policy,  the  empire 
is  one.  The  difficulties  of  space  have  been 
obliterated.  The  furthest  extremities  of  the 
empire  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
centralising  and  guiding  power. 

Such,  then,  is  the  change  which  has  come 
over  Russia  as  a  country,  which  influences 
the  population,  which  causes  the  process  of 
Russification  in  the  latest  subdued  provinces 
to  advance  with  an  accelerated  motioii  and  a 
more  assured  certainty  of  success.  These 
are  the  facts  which  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Western  Europe.  These  influences — 
some  moral,  some  physical,  and  some  artifi- 
cial— are  all  conducive  to  one  end.  They 
have  a  potency  unknown  to  the  mere  forms 
of  military  organisation,  to  the  mere  regu- 
larity of  a  military  array,  to  the  mere  num- 
bers of  military  forces.  We  see,  under  these 
circumstances,  something  in  the  moral  aspect 
of  Russia  that  reminds  us  of  the  attitude  the 
United  States  of  America  have  been  able  to 
preserve  towards  Europe. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  United  States 
have  displayed  a  force  in  their  diplomacy, 
which  has  rested,  not  on  the  actual  prescn  ce 
of  armies  and  fleets,  but  on  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  capacity  of  the  American 
people  for  Avar  if  they  should  be  engaged  in 
a  great  struggle.  Tbat  capacity  was  seen  to 
depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  population,  their 
wealth,  and  the  position  of  their  country. 
In  a  certain  way  Russia  may  now  be  said  to 
impose  on  Europe,  by  what  it  may  be  in  her 
power  ultimately  to  eftect  rather  than  by  the 
actual  strength  of  her  military  forces.  This 
is  true,  notwithstanding  the  attention  paid 
to  the  Latter,  and  the  determination  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
and  so  to  place  her  forces  on  a  permanent 
footing  equivalent  to  what  may  be  arrayed 
against  her  by  an  European  alliance.  What 
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ever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  specula- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fact  of  even 
a  partial  belief  in  her  latent  strength  and  her 
c^reat  future  as  held  by  the  Government  and 
by  the  people  is  a  lever  of  power  of  very 
special  character,  to  observe  the  action  of 
•which  becomes  a  duty  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  This  part 
of  the  subject  may  be  closed  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  several  populations  of  which 
the  Empire  of  Kiissia  is  made  up,  present  a 
numerical  total  more  than  double  the  ao-trve- 
pate  numbers  of  any  other  single  nation  of 
the  CJontinent. 

The  estimated  strength  of  national  forces 
must  rest  in  all  great  countries  on  two  im- 
portant considerations.  One  may  be  called 
the  domestic  capacity  for  the  formation  of 
armies,  and  the  other  is  the  relative  position 
of  the  State  concerned  in  the  general  inter- 
national system  of  the  world.  The  former 
depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
is  liable  to  vary  with-  reference  to  social 
change,  such  as  that  which  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia,  to  the  advance  or  reaction  of  demo- 
cratic influences,  to  the  application  in  one 
country  of  what  has  been  found  to  operate 
M'ith  success  in  another.  To  call  on  a  country 
to  make  efforts  on  account  of  the  second 
consideration,  its  relative  position  in  the 
general  international  system,  is  a  course  fre- 
quently prompted  by  the  example  thus  set 
to  it  by  foreign  plans  of  organisation, 
whether  or  not  those  plans  indicate  hostile 
designs  against  itself.  If  reason  for  alarm 
be  afforded  by  their  operation  ;  if  there  be  a 
fear  in  consequence  of  change  of  the  relative 
international  position  ;  if,  in  short,  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  a  new  power  is 
felt  to  threaten  domestic  importance, — jea- 
lousy cannot  fail  to  ensue  with  the  further 
results  of  demands  for  military  extension  and 
the  restoration  of  that  general  influence  with 
which  no  Government  is  permitted  to  part 
by  a  people  still  careful  of  its  self-respect. 

If  notwithstanding  the  staidness  of  our 
modern  demeanour,  the  facts  of  our  insular 
position  and  our  commercial  tendencies, 
we  feel  very  fully  the  force  of  such  motives 
and  compel  our  Government  to  act  on  them, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  an  empire  com- 
paratively young,  caring  httle  for  the  reasons 
which  operate  with  us  for  insisting  on  peace 
and  quiet,  should  do  likewise.  It  follows 
that  sucli  an  empire  must  turn  its  attention 
powerfully  and  practically  to  the  modes  in 
which  the  relative  position  in  the  interna- 
tional system  may  not  only  be  maintained 
but  amplified  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
domestic  capacity  for  military  development. 
A  few  words  may  then  here  be  said  on  the 


relative  international  position  of  Russia,  as 
it  appears  to  her  leading  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals, with  regard  to  the  exertions  she  might 
be  called  on  to  make  under  circumstances 
not  to  be  deemed  extraordinary,  but  at  times 
to  be  expected  according  to  the  traditions 
and  precedents  of  the  last  seventy  years. 

These  traditions  and  precedents  show  ver}^ 
clearly  that  the  bias  of  Russian  policy  is  ag- 
gressive, that  Russia  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  attack  of  any  single  Power,  but  that  she 
is  liable  to  be  assailed  by  an  alliance  of  many 
PoAvers. 

Under  such  circumstances  her  position  is 
a  false  one,  if,  after  having  sustained  a  first 
attack,  she  is  not  able  to  pass  from  a  defen- 
sive to  an  aggressive  attitude.  This  was 
seen  in  1812,  when  Napoleon  led  all  the 
Continent  of  Europe  against  Russia.  The 
ruin  of  the  Grand  Army  of  France,  f^'llowed 
as  it  was  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Alliance 
forced  by  Napoleon  on  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  latter  with  Russia, 
enabled  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  adven- 
ture on  an  often sive  policy,  and  finally  to  re- 
duce the  assailant  who  had  occupied  Mos- 
cow. But  this  great  result  was  owing  not 
to  the  inherent  power  of  Russia  and  the  skill 
with  which  that  power  was  arrayed  in  the 
field,  but  to  the  vast  changes  consequent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Grand  Army,  the 
eftects  and  their  consequences  being  Euro- 
pean rather  than  merely  Russian,  so  soon  as 
the  remnant  of  the  French  army  disappeared 
from  the  Russian  soil. 

In  the  last  great  war  waged  by  Russia 
agaijist  an  alliance — that  of  the  Crimea — 
the  attitude  maintained  by  her  was  simplj^ 
defensive,  and  assuming  even  that  a  greater 
success  had  attended  the  stand  made  at 
Sebastopol,  Russia  had  not  the  means  with 
which  to  advance  boldly  from  lier  position 
of  mere  defence  to  operations  of  counter- 
attack. To  have  been  able  to  do  this  with 
safety,  considering  that  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish and  Turks  on  both  sides  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Government  of  the  Czar  must  have 
been  provided  with  active  armies  to  meet 
Austro-French  forces,  not  less  than  400,000 
of  trained  troops  in  a  state  of  mpbilisation 
would  have  been  required  as  distinguished 
from  the  depots  and  garrison  l)attalions. 
These  forces,  we  are  sure,  were  not  at  the 
disposal  of  Russia  at  that  time.  But  what 
would  be  the  demand  now  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  development  lately  given  to  other 
European  armies,  of  the  liberation  of  Aus- 
tria from  all  care  for  Italy,  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  German  power  under 
the  eagles  of  Prussia,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Italian  army  of  250,000  men  as  a  new 
item  in  the  military  system  of  Europe  ?     It 
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is  Indeed  true  that  under  present  circmn" 
stances,    v^'heve    400,000    men    miglit   have 
been  formerly   enough,   650,000   men   now 
disposable  for  this  particLilar  purpose  would 
not  more  than    suffice.     Such  speculations, 
which  were  perhaps  matter  of  political  specu- 
lation  before   the  Austro-Prussian  w*ar   of 
1866,  have  lately  received  the  stamp  of  cer- 
tainty.   The  recent  efibrts  of  Germany  must 
have  indeed  placed  them  beyond  all  doubt 
as  regards   the   interests  of  Russia  if   she 
would   retain   her   relative   position  in  the 
international  sj^stem  in  any  future  struggle. 
This,  then,  is  the  situation  contemplated 
by   the    Russian    statesmen.     Russia   is    so 
strong  in  her  geographical  position  and  the 
number   of   her   population,  that  no    single 
Power  is  likely  to  risk  a  conflict  wdth  her. 
But  a  great  European  alliance  may  at  any 
time  be  directed  against  her.  The  combative 
forces  of  the  Empire  must  therefore  be  so 
arranged  and  reinforced  as  to  enable  her  to 
meet   this    contingency.      Otherwise    these 
forces  can  only  be  considered  insufficient  for 
the  national  elforts,  a  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  of  the  country,  inadequate  to 
her  legitimate  aspirations.     No  Russian  at- 
tempts to  conceal  the  opinion  that  his  coun- 
try has  a  great  future   before    it,  but  that 
future  is  unattainable  unless  the  proper  and 
sufficient  means  should  be  provided.     The 
people  are  very  candid  in  the  expression  of 
their  views.  There  are  no  qualms  of  national 
conscience  as  to  the  righteousness  or  sinful- 
ness of  war.     i\ll  wars  are  justified  in  the 
Russian's  eyes,  if  they  satisfy  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  legitimate  aims  of  his  country.  At 
times  such  wars  may  be  defensive  as  being 
the  results  of  a  too  hasty  or  too  ardent  pur- 
suit of  the  national  objects.     But  they  are 
more  often  aggressive,  wdiether  as  directed 
against    Hungary,  by  which  the  weight  of 
Russian  influence  was  imposed  on  the  domes- 
tic aftairs  of  Austria,  and  therefore,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  on  Europe  at  large  ;  as  against 
the  Turks  in  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  ;  as 
against  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  till  they 
were  finally  subdued  ;  as  in  the  never-ceas- 
ing extension  in  the  East  and  South  of  Cen- 
tral   Asia,    where,    as    Nicholas    observed, 
boundaries  do  not  exist ;  or  finally,  as  in  the 
absolute  reduction  and  thorough  fortification 
of    Poland,    the    great   bastion    of    oftence 
against  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  is,  then,  one  of 
constant  menace  to  the  nations  on  her  east- 
ern, southern,  and  w^estern  boundaries.  It  is 
meant  to  be  so  by  her  statesmen.  The  posi- 
tion is  accepted  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency and  unanimity  by  her  people.  This 
attitude,  unmistakeably  evinced  by  her 
grasping  and  often  insolent  diplomacy,  de- 


claredly means  aggressive  war  whenever  that 
diplomacy  may  require  to  depend  on  some-- 
thing  more  than  threats  and  influence. 

It  is  evident  that  \vith  such  views,  w'hich 
a,re  shared  alike  by  the  people  and  the  lead-* 
ing  statesmen,  there  must  be  many  and  large 
precautions  at  home  while  the  grand  army 
on  the  western  border  is  massed  in  strength 
of  650,000  men.  True  it  is  that  four-fifths 
of  the  Russian  Empire  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  that  when  a  great  struggle  pro- 
ceeds with  Europe  a  vast  portion  of  the 
country  requires  no  troops  except  for  the 
guard  of  fortresses  and  prisons.  But  there 
is  nevertheless  the  other  fifth  which  must  be 
vigilantly  watched,  in  which  military  pre- 
caution can  never  be  relaxed,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding that  the  process  of  Rnssification 
may  have  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  the 
provinces  annexed,  and  that  the  latter  may 
furnish  numerous  recruits  to  the  armies.  It 
is  said,  and  apparently  on  undeniable 
authority,  that  the  presence  of  very  large 
forces  was  demanded  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
during  the  Crimean  War.  The  number  of 
200,000  was  lately  stated  in  an  article  by 
General  Fadejew,  published  in  the  '  Exchange 
Gazette  '*  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  alleges, 
that  in  case  of  general  war,  a  like  number 
would  be  again  required  in  that  quarter. 
This  statement  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
and  we  prefer  to  take  the  general  estimate 
as  appearing  in  the  volume  under  review 
rather  than  in  a  controversial  paper  which  is 
directed  against  the  existing  Ministry  of 
War. 

With  this  passing  observation,  we  believe 
we  shall  now  best  )neet  the  wishes  of  the 
reader  by  an  exact  statement  of  the  military 
wants,  according  to  General  Fadejew,  as 
shown  in  his  book  in  illustration  of  our  more 
general  remarks  on  the  relative  international 
position  of  Russia.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  'Active' 
and  the  '  Resident '  ai-mies  when  projecting 
the  schemes  of  defence  for  the  immense 
areas  and  the  far-stretching  frontiers  and 
borders  we  are  now  contemplating.  The 
former  are  the  armies  immediately  fronting 
the  enemy,  the  latter  the  troops  to  be  left  in 
occupation  of  the  country  when  the  active 
army  is  massed  for  action.  When  allusion 
is  made  to  a  division,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  it  comprehends  12  battalions  of  1,000 
men  each.  In  the  distribution  of  troops 
reference  being  made  to  infantry  divisions, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  subsidiary  arms  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  Avill  be  in  attendance  in 
due  proportion. 

'  Whatever  enemy  Russia  may  «be  called  on 

*  See  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  '  of  April  13,  1871. 
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to  meet,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  active  Russian  army  will  only  take 
place  on  three  points  with  regard  to  the  well- 
known  objects  of  a  Russian  military  policy. 
The  points  are  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  Turko-Asiafic 
frontier.  Whether  Russia  be  placed  on  the 
offensive  or  the  defensive,  concentration  is 
alone  possible  on  one  or  other  of  these  points 
or  on  all  three  at  the  same  time. 

'  Between  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Pruth, 
and  the  Turko-Asiatic  boundarj',  and  bej'ond 
the  extremities  of  the  hnes,  thus  indicated, 
there  are  nevertheless  hundreds  of  versts  of 
open  frontier  and  two  great  water  basins,  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black -Seas.  The  whole  extent 
must  be  guarded  from  attack.  An  alliance 
against  Russia,  without  the  participation  of  a 
maritime  Power,  is  most  improbable.  This 
fact  of  the  participation  of  a  maritime  Power 
in  an  alliance  against  Russia,  of  which  we  have 
already  had  an  example,  places  Russia  in  a 
position  to  which  no  other  Continental  Power 
is  exposed.  The  absence  of  great  naval  forces 
wherev.'ith  to  meet  the  contingency  must  cause 
a  country  with  long  open  coasts  to  be  ready 
to  defend  the  latter  against  hostile  disem- 
barkation. The  Empire  of  Russia  presents 
coasts  also  which  although  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia are  nevertheless  not  Russian,  such  as  Fin- 
land, Samogitia,  and  the  Caucasus.  On  one  of 
these  coasts,  besides,  the  capital  is  situated. 

'  The  problem  of  defence  thus  presented  can 
apparently  only  be  solved  by  keeping  ready 
considerable  numbers  of  troops  on  each  impor- 
tant point  of  the  coast ;  that  is,  to  occupy  the 
coasts  with  extraordinary  forces,  which  do  not 
represent  practical  strength  for  offence  but  the 
performance  of  duties  and  of  guard  whilst  the 
war  lasts,  and  pending  its  duration  such  forces 
are  immovable. 

'  In  this  manner  would  Russia  have  to  garri- 
son the  coasts  of  the  White,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Black  Seas,  and  in  addition  fourteen  for- 
tresses of  the  first  rank  and  many  smaller  ones, 
which  lie  along  the  western  and  southern  bor- 
ders from  Sweaborg  in  the  north  to  Kertch  in 
the  south.  The  four  gi-eat  cities  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Riga,  Warsaw,  and  Odessa  have  then  to 
be  considered  ;  and,  lastly,  beyond  all,  Russia 
must  think  of  occupying  with  corresponding 
forces  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  governments 
in  the  west  and  in  the  Caucasus,  and  to  main- 
tain quiet  everywhere.  After  this  statement 
we  see  clearly  how  colossal  must  be  considered 
the  resident  forces  of  Russia  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  movement  of  her  active  army.     .     . 

'  It  is  evident  that  no  State  could  possibly 
afford  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  peace 
time  as  well  as  war,  Avhich  should  be  sufficient 
after  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  active  forces 
to  satisfy  the  vast  demands  entailed  on  those 
of  resident  character.  In  these  resident  forces 
will  be  found  naturally  the  depots  and  the  re- 
serves in  which  the  recruits  are  formed.  Cer- 
tain dangerous  points,  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast,  would  also  be  occupied  by  regular 
troops,  the  same  forming  a  reserve  to  the  actual 
army.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  expedient  that  the  masses  destined  to 


garrison  the  coasts,  the  fortresses,  the  insecure 
provinces  and  posts  in  the  interior  should  con- 
sist of  highly  proved  troops.  Russia  cannot 
ever  ho  engaged  in  an  exclusively  maritime 
war.  In  a  great  war  conducted  on  land,  the 
enemy  would  be  too  much  employed  to  be  able 
to  direct  large  armies  for  disembarkation  against 
her  coasts.  Young  troops  well  armed  and  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  country  arc  in  general 
amply  sufficient  to  withstand  attempts  of  a 
more  insignificant  character,  to  guard  her  coasts 
and  fortresses,  to  put  down  occasional  insur- 
rections, as  for  instance  in  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, to  aftbrd  garrisons  for  hostile  regions. 
Thus  by  the  employment  of  such  young  and 
temporary  troops,  can  the  active  army  of  Rus- 
sia be  made  available  for  its  proper  purpose. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  geographical 
position  of  the  country,  Russia  requires  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  temporary  troops  than  any 
other  country.  The  details  may  be  thus  ap- 
proximately stated  : — 


In  Finland,  for  the  garrison  of  the 
fortresses,  the  shore  batteries 
and  the  reserve  for  the  same  . 

In  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  and  the 
neighbourhood 

In  the  Baltic  provinces 


In  the  western  provinces  a  garrison  ) 
for  the  eight  western  fortresses,  >■ 
including  the  citadel  of  Warsaw  ) 

In  the  fourteen  governments  of  the  ^ 
kingdom  of  Poland  .         .         .    ) 

Garrison  at  Warsaw    . 

The  Littoral  of  Lithuania     . 


Divisions. 


U 


le  basin  of  Black  Sea,  garri-  ) 
IS  of  the  fortresses  from  Ben-  > 


In  th 

sons  ui  Liiu  iuruus&cs  ii  uuj  o-x^ii-  /■ 

da  to  Kertch    .         .         .         .     ) 
Protection  of  Bessarabia  on  side  of 

the  Danube      .... 
The  reserve  for  New  Russia  and 

Crimea  against  real  attack 


In  the  Caucasus,  and  to  replace 
troops  which  would  in  time  of 
war  be  abstracted  from  the  Dag- 
hestan  and  Terio,  and  for  the 
garrisons  of  the  border  fort- 
resses and  certain  towns  in  the 
Musalman  Trans-Caucasian  dis- 
tricts       ..... 

The  garrisons  of  the  coasts  of  the 
White  Sea       .... 


Grand  total 


34 


The  total  is  equivalent  to  400,000  men. 
To  this  General  Fadejew  would  add,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  the  raisino-  of  an  ad- 
ditional six  divisions,  or  80,000  men,  to  aid 
in  the  occupation  of  territory  in  tlie  rear  of 
the  active  anny,  the  blockade  of  fortresses, 
&c. 
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'Thus  would  the  total  of  troops  hitherto 
called  temporary,  but  really  to  consist  of  the 
militia  of  the  people  (or  opoltschenie),  amount 
in  time  of  war  to  480,000  men.  These  are  the 
so-called  resident  troops,  to  whom  the  duty  of 
holding  their  own  country  would  be  confided, 
while  the  active  army  was  engaged  in  the 
front. 

'  It  may  now  be  said  that  had  the  last  war 
against  an  European  alliance  been  waged  in 
18G8,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  numbers  at  the  disposal  of  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  England,  to  have 
placed  000,000  men  of  active  troops  in  the 
army  of  the  West;  100,000  in  the  armj^  of  the 
South,  and  70,000  in  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier. Besides  the  resources  above  mentioned,  it 
would  probably  have  been  expedient  to  occupy 
still  more  strongly  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea 
in  rear  of  the  army  of  the  South,  to  have  re- 
serves at  hand  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
the  West,  and  to  ward  off  all  chance  of  risk  in 
the  Caucasus  by  adding  a  division  of  active 
troops  on  the  usual  garrisons  being  withdrawn. 
Yv''ith  such  additions  the  sum  total  of  the  active 
army  in  time  of  war,  although  a  certain  portion 
of  it  would  not  be  in  front,  would  amount  to 
900,000  men.  To  this  add  the  480,000  of 
opoltschenie,  and  we  have  a  result  of  1,380,000 
men  under  arms,  in  addition  to  the  regimental 
depots.  In  the  year  of  1854,  the  army  states 
showed  much  larger  figures.  But  at  that  date 
three-fourths  of  the  men  were  not  really  sol- 
diers. They  had  been  hastily  brought  together 
and  were  but  half-organised  bodies  of  tlie  peo- 
ple who  were  provided  by  the  State,  cost  as 
much  as  real  soldiers,  but  who,  for  the  want  of 
the  commonest  instruction  and  elementary  or- 
ganisation, could  not  be  led  into  the  field.' 

Fadejew  adds  that  the  grouping  of  the 
active  troops  which  has  been  thus  illustrated, 
is  not  what  would  happen  in  an  isolated  case, 
but  that  it  is  tlie  normal  disposition  of  the 
Russian  forces  against  an  European  alliance. 
'Had  the  Russian  statesmen  of  1855  struck 
really  for  victory  in  the  Eastern  War — and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  means  for  this 
purpose  v/erc  not  really  wanting — four-fifths 
of  tlie  Imperial  forces  should  have  been  dis- 
posed in  the  army  of  the  West,  and  so  will 
it  be  in  the  future.' 

The  important  part  proposed  by  General 
Fadejew  to  be  assigned  to  the  Militia  in  the 
case  of  another  general  war,  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  should  be  made  available 
against  a  formidable  alliance,  points  to  the 
necessity  of  placing  this  body  on  a  more 
hio-hly  orri-anised  basis  than  has  hitherto  been 
admitted.  When  we  read  the  discussion  of 
this  matter  from  the  modern  Russian  point 
of  view,  to  which,  however,  the  Ministry  of 
War  does  not  fully  give  its  adhesion,  we  can 
almost  imagine  that  we  are  passing  our  own 
affairs  under  examination,  so  similar  are  the 
languao;e  and  the  ariru'inent  held  to  what  we 


have  been  accustomed  at  any  time  during 
this  century.  Thus  there  are  discussions  as 
to  whether  the  Militia  should  be  enrolled  and 
drilled  for  three  weeks  en  masse,  or  that  only 
the  youngest  class — the  men  of  twenty  years 
of  age — should  be  thus  treated  ;  or  thirdly, 
that  the  men  should  be  summoned  but  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  year  on  certain 
holidaj^s  ;  and  fourthly,  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  should  not  be  summoned  at  all. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  system 
founded  on  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
should  be  firmly  established,  a  system  not 
unlike  tliat  adopted  by  ourselves  in  our  coun- 
ties. It  is  observed  that  were  this  fairly 
set  up,  not  only  would  the  force  of  480,000 
men,  whose  duties  have  been  illustrated,  be 
forthcoming  when  they  might  be  wanted,  but 
that  those  duties  are  too  important  to  be 
possibly  intrusted  to  raw  levies.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  to  maintain  a  sufficient  standing 
army  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war,  with 
regard  to  the  functions  indicated  for  the 
temporary  or  resident  troops,  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  follows  then  that  the  latter 
must  have  had  a  certain  rude  preparation,  the 
habits  of  assembling,  of  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  their  officers  and  with  one  anothei', 
and  an  elementary  habituation  to  the  life  of 
the  barrack-yard,  and  to  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  added  that  an  economy  may  be 
found  in  the  complete  organisation  of  the 
militia-system  in  enabling  the  Government  to 
part  with  bodies  of  local  and  garrison  troops. 
These  now  swell  the  expenditure  without 
any  adequate  return.  It  is  a  cardinal  condi- 
tion of  State  economy,  that  the  '  standing  ac- 
tive array'  should  be  disposable  for  duty 
everywhere  ;  that  its  constituents  should  not 
be  transferred  in  crowds,  from  all  ranks,  to 
non-military  business,  a  condition  that  is  no- 
wdiere  so  much  forgotten  as  in  Russia.  Ob- 
livion of  this  condition,  and  the  violation  of 
the  first  principles  on  which  it  rests,  are  the 
fruitful  sources  of  corruption  in  all  classes,  it 
may  be  said  without  exception,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  one  cause  of  the  shortcomings  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  of  the  collapse  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  when  the  demand 
arises  for  real  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  armies  appearing  in  the  offi- 
cial rolls. 

By  throwing  in  time  of  war  all  local  and 
garrison  duties  on  the  militia,  the  local  and 
gai'rison  troops  proper  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  incorporated  with  the  active  army  ;  by 
inflexibly  asserting  that  there  shall  be  hence- 
forth no  deduction  from  the  active  ranks  for 
the  civil  duties  of  administration  as  a  further 
consequence  of  a  wholesome  and  wide-ap- 
plied system  of  militia,  uncertainty  with 
reference  to  her  resources  will  vanish  from 
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the  mind  of  Russia,  ar.d  the  great  national 
result  ^vill  have  been  obtained,  which  may 
be  expressed  in  these  words — '  The  organised 
militia  of  a  people  numbering  eighty  millions 
does  not  protect  the  State  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  defeat  in  ofiensive  war,  but  it  does 
piotcct  the  country  from  the  consequences 
of  such  defeat.' 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  reg- 
idar  troops,  or  what  has  been  called  the  ac- 
tive army,  it  inay  be  observed  that  although 
the  imagination  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
constantly  excited  since  the  Napoleonic  wars 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  the  po- 
tential capacity  of  Russia  for  aggressive  war, 
a  greater  power  has  been  attributed  to  her 
than  has  hitherto  been  warranted  by  fact. 
Thus  in  these  wars  she  was  great  in  defence, 
and  she  ruined  the  Grand  Army  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  area,  the  rude  climate  of  her 
plains,  the  scantiness  of  provision  to  be  found 
on  them  by  an  invader.  But  her  military 
institutions  only  helped  towards  this,  and 
they  failed  even  at  home  to  array  sufficient 
numbers  by  which  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
French  hosts.  In  the  other  wars  of  that 
period,  whether  as  shown  in  the  career  of 
Suwarof  in  Italy,  in  the  campaigns  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  of  Preuss-Eylau,  and  so  on,  and  later 
in  the  final  advance  on  Paris,  the  Russians 
never  fought  with  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers, or  with  the  support  of  many  reserves, 
unless  they  formed  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 

The  same  was  generally  remarked  in  the 
struggles  with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia, his  ultimate  safety  having  indeed  more 
than  once  depended  on  the  apparent  inability 
of  Russia  to  meet  liis  sharp  and  heavy  blows 
by  successive  armies,  to  obliterate  the  eftects 
of  his  daring  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  face 
of  unexampled  difficulties,  by  the  advance  of 
such  masses  as  might  feel  a  wound,  but  could 
not  sustain  defeat  as  a  whole.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Prussia,  the  example  of  the  wars  of 
the  last  ten  years,  the  numbers  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  conterminous  neighbours  in  the 
west  and  south,  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
Russia  that  the  strength  of  the  organised 
military  forces  of  a  very  recent  past  can  no 
longer  suffice  for  the  future.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  popular  element  of  the  mili- 
tia or  opoltschenie  must  be  called  in  to  re- 
lie\e  the  country  of  the  intolerable  burden 
of  a  standing  army  adequate  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  empire,  and  to  enable  the 
mobilisation,  of  the  active  troops  to  take 
place  with  effect,  with  reference  alike  to 
mere  defensive  war,  or  to  the  consequences 
of  success  in  defence,  the  passage  to  counter- 
attack and  the  assumption  of  a  bold  otFeu- 
sivc.  The  estimate  of  900,000  men  has  been 
set  down  for  the  purpose  of  a  standing  or  ac- 


tive anny.  It  does  not  seem  excessive,  if 
measured  by  tlie  most  recent  experience,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 

The  problem  is  then  before  Russia,  how 
these  great  demands  are  to  be  met ;  how  to 
enable  her  armies  to  suffice  for  the  strong 
probability  of  a  hostile  European  alUance 
being  directed  against  her  ;  how  to  encoun- 
ter, with  something  approaching  to  equality, 
the  350,000  men  who  might  be  arrayed  by 
Austria,  and  the  like  number  of  troops  which 
might  take  part  on  the  side  of  Germany  after 
the  latter  had  provided  for  her  western 
border  and  against  the  hatred  and  desire  of 
revenge  of  France  ;  and  how,  thirdly,  to  be 
prepared  with  a  southern  army  to  stand  op- 
posite to  the  renovated  forces  of  the  Sultan. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  sought  by 
Russia  in  measures  similar  to  those  which 
are  now  proceeding  experimentally  in  the 
organisation  of  the  British  army.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  a  condition  of 
short  service  in  ordinary  times,  to  trust  to  a 
system  according  to  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  trained  military  power  of  the  coun- 
try should  exist  in  seasons  of  general  peace 
in  the  form  of  reserves  at  small  expense  to 
the  State,  the  active  army  during  such  sea- 
sons being  recognised  as  the  national  school 
for  the  due  preparation  of  the  reserves  thus 
hidden  away  from  observation,  but  ready  to 
spring  to  arms  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
alarm  of  war  being  sounded. 

It  is  argued  that  the  greater  the  difterence 
between  the  peace  and  war  footing  of  a 
country,  the  more  poweiful  are  its  ultimate 
combative  resources.  The  power  wdiich  is 
most  feared  is  not  that  which  is  always  ap- 
parently armed  to  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  that 
which  sparing  expense  so  far  as  may  be  in 
time  of  peace,  is  in  a  position  to  assert  its 
strength  suddenly,  and  on  occasion  to  arm 
with  rapidity.  Modern  reliance  is  placed  in 
the  capacity  of  a  people  to  take  up  anns  in 
the  form  of  trained  soldiers,  rather  than  in 
what  is  visible  as  a  standing  anny  in  camp 
and  garrison. 

Important  as  attention  is  to  the  quality  of 
the  troops,  to  the  individual  training  of  the 
men  to  the  rules  of  discipline  and  to  the  use 
of  arms,  the  production  of  the  uien  in  hu- 
posing  numbers  when  they  are  required  for 
the  real  purposes  of  the  country,  is  of  so  far 
more  consequence  than  the  instruction  and 
the  polish  of  smaller  forces.  It  is  now  in- 
dispensable that  the  active  armies  of  a  coun- 
tiy  should  be  so  organised  that  to  the  largest 
possible  numbers  should  be  united  the  best 
possible  quality  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  this  being  the  reverse  of  the  pro- 
position that  troops  of  the  highest  quality 
should  be  as  numerous  as  they  can  be,  but 
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that  no  others  are  fit  for  use.  lu  modern 
wars  we  depend  on  masses  and  the  intelli- 
gent direction  given  to  them  rather  than  on 
nice  manoeuvres  and  the  operations  of  slen- 
der bodies.  Given  a  fair  administration 
and  tolerably  equal  ability  of  command  on 
both  sides  in  a  great  contest,  superior  num- 
bers must  carry  with  them  the  fortune  of  a 
campaign.  Hence  the  disposition  every- 
where to  add  to  numbers,  to  operate  in  vast 
masses,  to  cover  the  mishaps  and  losses  of 
isolated  battles  by  the  general  advance  of 
the  whole  which  ignores  petty  disasters  in 
the  execution  of  large  movements — just  as  a 
battalion  proceeds  without  tahing  account 
of  its  casualties.  Accidents  may  determine 
the  fate  of  skirmishes  and  sometimes  of 
great  battles,  but  the  fortune  of  large  and 
continuous  campaigns  has  little  to  do  with 
chance,  if  the  numbers  be  adequate  to  a 
comprehensive  military  direction — in  short, 
if  the  numbers  be  in  proportion  to  the  area 
operated  on.  If  any  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  government  and  administration, 
as  lately  seen  in  France,  be  put  aside,  there 
should  never  be  such  a  difference  between 
the  troops  of  European  countries  as  to  com- 
pensate for  vQvy  inferior  numbers. 

It   is    evident  that  the    relations   of   the 
quality  to  the  quantity  or  numbers  of  the 
troops  are   of   a  very  important    character. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  elasticity  is  lost 
when  the  numbers  are  too  much  stretched 
with  reference  to  the  means  at  hand  for  oi-- 
ganisation.     If  a  certain  limit  of  quantity  be 
transo-ressed  in  this  sense — if  there  be  insuffi- 
cient time  to  train  the  recruits  of  the  armies 
which  are  engaged — if  they  are  deteriorated 
by  an  excessive  shortening  of  the  period  of 
.  service — if  the  battalions  be  left  without  a 
sufficient  leaven  of  old  soldiers,  of  the  exam- 
ple and  the  training  to  be  alone  aftorded  by 
experienced  comrades — it  is  clear  that  the 
armed  body  is  in  danger  of  sinking  from 
the  rank  of  an  army  to  the  character  of  an 
untrained  mob.      It  is  then  sure  to  disap- 
point  the    country,   to    ruin   the    generals 
placed  in  command,  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  useful.     Of  the  results  of  the  proper 
application  of   national  resources  after   the 
most  salutary  preparation  we  have  the  most 
telling  example  in  the  conduct  of   Prussia 
before  and  after  the  recent  wai-.     In  France 
we  have  seen  a  fatal  illustration  of  the  dan- 
ger incurred  by  a  country  that  puts  on  foot 
vast  bodies  of    armed  men  and  then   calls 
them  armies.     In  the  consideration,  then,  of 
the  complex  questions  now  under  discussion, 
reformers    of    ancient  military   institutions 
cannot  too  resolutely  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  point  at  which  the  rival  exigencies  of 
quantity   and    quality  meet.     The   greatest 


care  is  required  for  the  determination  of  tha 
exact  relative  conditions  according  to  which 
the  development  of  the  '  active  national 
forces'  on  a  popular  basis  can  take  place 
without  deterioration  of  the  necessary 
quality,  but  without  too  pedantic  a  restric- 
tion of  the  niceties  of  training  and  of  the 
parade  which  characterised  the  armies  of 
the  last  century. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  population  con- 
cerned must  be  carefully  studied.  There 
should  be  no  slavish  imitation  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Nearly  every 
one  has  advantages  not  possessed  by  others, 
and  on  the  contrary  includes  germs  of  weak- 
ness from  which  its  neighbors  may  possibly 
be  free.  Thus  the  Russian,  so  brave  and  so 
obstinate  in  the  field,  so  patient  of  fatigue, 
so  active  on  the  march,  takes  a  longer  time 
to  train  and  educate  than  the  German  and 
the  Frenchman.  Russia  has  in  her  riding 
populations,  in  her  nomad  tribes,  in  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  natural  ele- 
ments for  comprehensive  military  oigauisa- 
tions  of  varied  character  which  are  denied 
to  other  countries.  The  irregular  cavalry  is 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  massing 
together  the  people  of  considerable  pro- 
vinces who  are  born  riders,  and  whose  mar- 
tial disposition  is  thoroughly  to  be  depend- 
ed on.  These  same  irregular  horsemen  are 
easily  convertible  into  firm  regular  cavalry. 
In  like  manner  the  mountaineer  of  the  Cau- 
casus asks  but  for  improved  arms,  to  be 
without  training  or  instruction  the  best  of 
sharpshooters. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  of  imi- 
tation in  the  Russian  institutions.  With 
the  best  natural  cavalry  in  the  world  for  im- 
mediate use,  the  German  model  of  Frederick 
the  Great  has  been  followed  with  great  ex- 
actness but  with  much  loss  of  time  and 
poM'er,  in  placing  the  Russian  peasant  on 
horseback  with  infinite  labour.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  old  Prussian  army  was  resorted  to 
in  the  construction  of  the  Russian  standing 
army.  No  appeal  was  made  to  national  spi- 
rit. Soldiers  were  caused  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  twenty-five  years,  practically  for 
life.  Numbers  were  restricted  not  by  the 
capacity  of  the  country  for  the  supply  of 
men,  but  by  the  means  available  for  turning 
out  the  finished  automaton,  believed,  till 
lately,  to  be  alone  capable  of  victory  when 
opposed  to  foreign  armies. 

The  man  was  forgotten  in  the  machine 
called  a  soldier.  What  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  empire  to  effect  by  attention  to 
the  conditions  of  individuahty  and  to  natu- 
ral advantages  was  submerged  by  profes- 
sional habits,  traditions  and  prejudices.  The 
bias  of  the  establishment  was  more  potent 
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than  any  principle  or  mode  of  organisation 
wliicli  might  quicken  tlie  national  pnlse  hy 
the  attraction  of  national  sympathies.  The 
military  state  of  things  antecedent  to  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  was  thus  essentially  a 
relic  of  the  olden  time.  The  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  had,  it  would  seem,  a  certain  glim- 
mering of  the  truth  of  Avhat  ought  to  be 
the  guide  in  the  military  institutions.  In 
the  year  1840  commenced  the  custom  of 
giving  unlimited  leave  to  men  of  fifteen 
years'  service,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  return  to  their  standards  if  re- 
quired for  active  ser\nce.  "While  this  privi- 
lege was  granted  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  good  system  according  to 
which  the  '  leavemen '  could  be  suddenly  and 
immediately  assembled,  or  returned  to  the 
ranlvs  of  the  regiments  in  which  they  had 
originally  served.  Thus  were  they  deprived 
of  much  of  their  ability,  and  the  first  step 
towards  a  system  of  trained  reserves  in 
times  of  peace,  who,  while  ready  to  double 
the  number  of  the  active  standing  army, 
should  cease  to  be  a  charge  on  the  treasury, 
was  not  a  very  decided  success. 

In  the  'Times'  of  the  14th  January,  1871, 
will  have  been  seen  the  practical  fruit  of  the 
discussions  which  have  been  long  proceed- 
ing. The  responsibility  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  the  duty  of  national  self-defence  is 
now  proclaimed  as  the  principle  which  is  to 
rule  Russian  society  henceforth.  The  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  is  followed  by  the  abolition 
of  aristocratic  exemption  from  participation 
in  this  duty.  The  peasantry  were  formerly 
transferred  for  military  service  at  the  will  of 
proprietors  according  to  the  human  rate 
which  might  be  struck  for  the  same.  The 
rate  will  still  be  struck,  but  it  Avill  now  include 
the  owners  of  estates  who  were  lately  the 
proprietors  of  the  peasantry  also.  The 
equality  of  all  men  in  Russia  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  of  national  obligations  is 
thus  practically  recognised,  and  the  recogni- 
tion is  about  to  be  enforced  by  law. 
Would  that  we  could  have  seen  a  "like  re- 
cognition in  the  United  Kingdom  and  ad- 
vantage taken  by  the  Goveniment  of  the 
excitement  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
the  general  accord  of  men  of  difterent  par- 
ties in  the  theoretical  justice  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
common  obligation.  We  should  then  have 
depended  in  future  for  the  assertion  of  the 
power  in  the  kingdom,  whether  in  self-dc'- 
fence  or  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity 
abroad,  on  the  security  of  law  and  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  instead  of  the  fitful  enthu- 
siasm of  certain  members  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  and  the  poverty  and  want  of 
the  lower  ones.     But  it  was  not  to  be,  and 


we  must  look  to  other  countries  for  the  ex- 
ample of  national  duty  in  this  respect,  which 
we  are  too  weak  to  follow.  Fiance,  in  the 
midst  of  all  lier  misfortunes,  Italy  throbbing 
with  new  national  life,  I'russia  revelling  in 
such  success  as  has  been  rarely  seen  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  and  now  finally  Russia, 
set  forth  the  precept  and  act  upon  it,  that 
for  the  discharge  of  duty  in  the  truest  na- 
tional sense,  the  individual  man,  liowever 
great  or  however  wealthy,  must  take  his 
share  with  the  humblest  member  of  the 
community.  The  following  is  the  first  sen- 
tence in  the  draft  of  the  new  military  law 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  AVar  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Czar  : — '  The  defence  of  his 
country  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Russian.' 
The  rest  of  the  draft  gives  the  details 
by  Avhich  the  foregoing  precept  is  reduced 
to  practice.  In  each  year  there  will  be  a 
conscription  to  keep  the  army  and  navy  on  a 
proper  footing,  all  young  men  being  liable 
who  have  completed  tlieir  twenty-first  year. 
The  annual  number  of  recruits  will  be  de- 
termined by  law,  and  distributed  over  the 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  men 
destined  to  serve  will  be  indicated  by  lot, 
such  only  as  are  physically  incapacitated 
being  exempt.  Temporary  exemptions  arc 
allowed,  but  within  the  most  restricted  limits. 
Siibstitutes  and  exemption  by  purchase  are 
prohibited.  The  period  of  service  iu  the 
army  and  navy  will  be  seven  years  for  en- 
listed recruits,  of  which  time  the  men  will 
remain  Avith  the  colours  so  long  as  may  be 
required  to  keep  up  the  complement  of  the 
army  ;  otherwise  what  remains  of  the  seven 
years  may  be  passed  in  furlough.  After  the 
seven  years  another  period  of  eight  years  is 
passed  in  the  reserve.  If  called  out  during 
the  eight  years,  the  j'oung  reserve  men  will 
be  with  the  active  army,  and  the  older  ones 
will  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  fortresses.  In 
order  to  enable  the  educated  classes  to  free 
themselves  from  compulsory  conscription 
and  to  provide  officers,  young  men  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  education  may  be 
volunteers  for  a  short  period  of  service  ac- 
cording to  rules  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
Prussian  arm3\  Persons  belonging  to  the 
reserve  are  exempt  from  service  only  in 
the  case  of  illness  or  of  employment  in  some 
public  capacity.  All  able-bodied  persons 
not  entering  the  army  can  in  time  of  war  be 
called  out  to  serve  in  the  militia.  Now  as 
formerly  militaiy  service  will  be  performed 
by  the  Cossacks  under  special  laws,  by  the 
non-Russian  inhabitants  of  certain  portions 
of  the  empire,  and  by  the  population  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Finland. 

In  the  second  draft  furnished  by  the  Min- 
ister of  W^ar,  General  Miliutin,  principles  are 
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laid  dov/a  for  the  guidance  of  the  special 
commission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  law  for 
the  organization  of  the  armed  forces. 

From  this  we  gather  that  a  militia  may 
he  formed  for  extraordinary  contingencies  if 
the  safety  of  the  country  require  it.  The 
field  forces  retain  their  present  organisation, 
their  numbers  being  increased  or  diminished 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  by  grant- 
ing furloughs  or  calling  bach  men  from  fur- 
lough. The  reserve  forces  will  be  organised 
during  the  continuance  of  peace  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  army  being  put  on  a  war 
footing.  Garrison  battalions  will  be  stationed 
in  the  districts  from  which  they  draw  their 
reserves  at  the  rate  of  two  reserve  battalions 
to  one  garrison.  The  reserve  forces  are  only 
formed  for  service  in  time  of  war,  the  cadre 
l^eing  supplied  by  the  local  garrisons.  Much 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  assignment  of 
generals  and  superior  officers,  for  the  due 
keeping  in  readiness  of  the  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and  to  the  sufficiency  of  points 
of  formation  on  account  of  the  reserve  forces. 
Such  provinces  as  have  but  a  thin  population 
do  not  participate  in  the  institution. 

In  a  further  report  General  Miliutin  eluci- 
dates the  drafts  of  which  we  have  given  the 
sense.  He  appears  to  differ  in  grave  par- 
ticulars from  General  Fadejew,  to  whose 
pages  we  have  had  recourse  for  guidance 
in  the  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  public  of  Russia. 
Thus  the  Minister  at  War  would  seem  to 
attach  a  much  less  importance  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  national  militia  than  Gener^ 
Fadejew.  The  former  evidently  leans  in 
preference  on  regular  formations  of  reserve, 
depending  entirely  on  military  regulation 
and  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 

Whilst  saying  that  a  militia  may  be 
formed  in  great  emergencies,  he  would  seem 
to  deny  that  the  institution  possesses  much 
practical  utility.  In  short,  he  treats  the 
militia  as  if  it  must  always  show  the  short- 
comings which  displayed  themselves  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Crimean  war.  All  this  is 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  General  Fadejew. 
The  latter  distinctly  attributes  a  great  value 
to  the  institution  on  account  of  the  national 
spirit  it  fosters,  the  bar  it  might  ultimately 
put  to  the  improper  or  corrupt  employment 
of  military  men  in  all  ranks,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  civil  administration  or  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  objects  of  public  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not  for  us  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  v\'hich  of  the  two  authorities  is  in  the 
right.  It  may  be  said  that  General  Fade- 
jew has  brought  a  great  knowledge  and  a 
very  powerful  argument  to  bear  in  support 
of  his  views,  while  perhaps  those  who  have 
some  acquaintance  with  Russian  habits  and 


thought  would  affirm  that  the  Minister  of 
War  is  not  untrue  to  the  official  traditions 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  and  that 
he  is  therefore  probably  supported  by  the 
majority  of  Russian  officers. 

Putting  aside  this  controversy,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  new  institutions  which  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  all  that  has  taken 
place  since  1855,  cannot  fail  to  place  new 
and  large  resources  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Government.  The  military  renova- 
tion is  complete.  The  reform  sweeps  in  all 
classes  of  society.  The  principle  is  fairly 
adopted  according  to  which  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  troops,  whilst 
the  quantity  is  multiplied  according  to  the 
numbers  presented  by  the  population ;  that 
population  being  as  we  know  double  that  of 
any  other  military  Power.  The  second 
great  principle  has  also  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  designs  of  the  new  institutions ;  that 
being,  that  the  visible  standing  army  during 
peace  represents  but  a  fractional  part  of  the 
resources  of  trained  men  immediately  availa- 
ble on  a  declaration  of  war  taking  place. 
These  reserves  of  trained  men  are  no  longer 
separated  from  the  poin.ts  of  the  assembly  of 
the  active  anny  by  months  of  laborious  march- 
ing, but  they  will  now  be  carried  by  railv.'ay  to 
their  destination  from  the  most  distant 
points  in  a  few  days.  The  problem,  then, 
has  been  worked  out,  and  we  may  look  in  a 
short  time  for  the  full  execution  of  the 
measures  so  boldly  projected  in  consequence. 
We  learn  in  the  public  prints  that  these 
measures  are  in  full  progress. 

Other  changes  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  Russian  army.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Captain  Brackenbury  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  policy 
of  Count  Miliutin  have  created  a  sense  of 
individuality  in  the  soldier  which  displays 
itself  in  various  ways.  The  drill  of  the  army 
has  been  changed  and  improved  and  adapted 
to  the  rifle  and  breech-loading  arms.  In 
terms  of  almost  enthusiastic  eulogy  we  are 
told  by  this  writer  of  extraordinary  results  of 
discipline  and  training,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  troops  in  mimic  war.  It  is  said 
that  if  there  be  a  loss  iu  the  appearance  of 
weight  and  solidity  in  the  Russian  march, 
this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  im- 
proved fighting  quality  of  the  individual. 
We  have  always  known  that  he  was  more 
tenacious  and  more  obstinate  in  holding  his 
ground  than  almost  any  other  continental 
soldier.  His  powers  of  marching  have  also 
ever  distinguished  him  very  favourably. 
But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
chiefly  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  mass, 
and  but  little  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  advance  from  stolid  barbarism  of  the 
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men  composing  it.  In  Russia,  as  elsewlierc, 
it  seems  to  be  undoubted  that  as  the  national 
education  makes  progress,  and  the  general 
intelligence  is  cleared  accordingly,  so  the 
army  partakes  of  the  common  improvement, 
and  is  likely  to  show  this  in  an  unmistake- 
able  manner  when  it  shall  be  engaged  here- 
after. In  our  estimation  of  these  altered 
circumstances  and  the  real  solid  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  Russian  soldier,  we  should 
perhaps  be  careful  to  balance  the  somewhat 
enthusiastic  opinions  and  accounts  of  the 
brilliant  '  Times '  reporter  by  the  sterner 
valuation  of  the  experienced  Russian  gen- 
eral, who,  though  an  ardent  reformer,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  strict  and  independent 
critic.  The  latter  has  actually  served  and 
commanded  in  the  ranks  to  which  the  former 
has  paid  but  a  passing  visit.  Accordingly 
we  do  not  find  these  glowing  accounts  of  the 
British  correspondent  entirely  supported  by 
the  nati\'e  military  critic.  The  latter  alleges 
a  want  of  discipline  in  the  modern  army  of 
Russia,  lie  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  Russian  to  acquire  the  'dan  of  the  French 
army,  the  accurate  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms  of  the  Prussian  and 
the  Englishman.  He  shows  that  the  special 
quality  of  the  Russian  forces  lies  in  that 
power  of  '  taking  punishment '  and  still 
standing  up  for  more,  which  caused  such 
surprise  and  difficulty  to  Frederick  in  the 
last  century  and  to  Napoleon  in  this,  after 
their  previous  experience  of  Austrian  and 
other  opponents.  Thus  owing  to  this  cause, 
although  Russian  commanders  have  often 
failed  and  been  defeated,  the  Russian  sol- 
diery are  never  thoroughly  beaten.  They 
may  be  destroyed,  but  they  continue  to  come 
again  and  to  show  a  front  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great 
difficultj'  in  teaching  the  Russian  peasant  the 
use  of  arms  as  compared  with  the  recruits  of 
other  countries.  It  takes  almost  three  years 
to  turn  out  a  soldier  from  the  raw  material. 
He  is  as  inferior  in  the  intelligence  required 
for  individual  fighting  in  loose  order  as  he 
is  dangerous  when  in  the  mass  of  closely 
welded  combatants.  Consequently  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  rifle  breech-loading  arms 
has  subtracted  an  advantage  from  tlie  Rus- 
sian army,  the  tactics  required  for  the  old 
unimproved  arms  being  far  more  favourable 
to  the  Russian  genius  than  those  necessarily 
introduced  on  account  of  the  more  deadly 
character  of  the  new  patterns. 

True  to  its  traditions,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment spares  no  pains  in  the  theoretical 
education  of  the  staft'  officers  and  those  of 
the  scientific  arms,  and  in  obtaining  at  any 
cost  the  best  of  materiel.  Although  in  prac- 
tice it  may  not  be  as  successful  as  it  wishes 
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in  the  production  of  iiighly  educated  officers, 
in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  vast  forces  re- 
quiring direction,  it  is  clear,  from  the  dis- 
cussions and  arguments  noted  in  this  paper, 
that  there  are  means  of  supreme  guidance 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  country. 

The  Russian  administration  may  possibly 
go  to  imnecessary  expense  in  Krupp  ord- 
nance and  iron  defences,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  proceeds  with  a  settled  purpose,  that 
purpose  being  to  insure  to  the  armies  of 
Russia  the  best  implements  and  tools,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied  unless  they  be  aftbrded. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  with  their  absolute 
way  of  doing  things,  that  the  Russian  ad- 
ministration have  more  difficulties  to  en- 
counter in  such  matters  than  we  have,  or  tliat 
ultimately  Russia  will  prove  slower  in  putting 
her  military  aftairs  on  the  widest  and  firmest 
footing,  according  to  new  and  modem  con- 
ditions. Russia  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a 
transition  state.  But  it  is  the  state  of  exe- 
cution after  the  decision  has  been  passed — in 
short,  of  action  subsequent  to  discussion. 

According  to  information  before  us,  on 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  reader  may  rely, 
the  total  '  active'  strength  of  the  regular  Rus- 
sian army  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 


Infantry     .     .     . 

492,000 

Eifie  Battafions  . 

20,000 

Cavalry      .     .     . 

33,000 

Artillery    .     .     . 

28,000 

Engineers  .     .     . 

11,500 

Total     .     584,500,  with  1,128  guns. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  force  stationed  in 
the  Caucasus,  the  total  then  standing  at 
688,000  combatants,  with  1,304  guns. 

The  above  represents  merely  the  combat- 
ant or  '  active'  army.  But  if  we  would  esti- 
mate the  real  fighting  power  of  Russia,  and 
its  capacity  for  extension,  we  must  not  omit 
from  the  computation  the  reserves  (deputs), 
tlie  irregular  troops,  the  staff,  ambulance, 
hospital,  commissariat,  transport,  and  chan- 
cellerie  service  ;  and  lastly,  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  reserve,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  trained  soldiers  avail- 
able for  service  but  residing  at  their  homes 
will  be  eventually  not  very  far  from  the 
equivalent  of  those  actually  with  the  stand- 
ards. Allowing  for  a  large  margin  of  casu- 
alties, it  is  clear  that  on  the  due  emergency 
arising  the  combatant  forces  of  Russia  might 
be  swelled  to  at  least  1,200,000  men  at  short 
notice,  which,  when  the  new  systems  shall 
have  been  fully  worked  out,  will  attain  larger 
and  more  startling  dimensions.  According 
to  the  general  disposition  of  the  troops  as 
mentioned  by  the  Minister  of  War,  the  forces 
in  the  western  district  and  in  that  of  St. 
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Petersburg,  vvbicli  may  be  considered  availa- 
ble for  service  in  Europe  and  are  in  easy 
communication  witb  one  anotber,  amount  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  tbe  Russian  active  army. 
The  lines  of  railway  now  in  course  of  execu- 
tion will  soon  give  tbe  military  district  of 
Moscow  a  like  character.  Tbe  number  of 
combatants  tbus  available  for  immediate 
operation  on  foreign  territory  at  tbe  out- 
break of  European  war  would  certainly  not 
be  overrated  at  400,000  men. 

Sucb  are  tbe  facts  of  tbe  Russian  frontier 
forces  as  standing  face  to  face  witb  ber 
neigbbours  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Tur- 
key. A  few  words,  tbe  result  of  recent 
close  observation  on  tbe  part  of  Britisb 
ofiicers,  may  be  added.  Tins  is  bigbly  con- 
firmatory of  the  Russian  autbority  to  wbicb 
we  bave  previously  refeiTed.  Tbus  it  is  said 
tbat  Russia  will  bave  difiiculty  in  finding- 
able  and  experienced  general  oflicers  to  wbora 
to  intrust  tbe  direction  of  ber  enormous 
forces.  Imperial  protection  and  many  un- 
Avortby  causes  bave  filled  tbe  biglier  ranks 
Avitb  incapacity  and  perhaps  corruption. 
The  latent  military  talent  can  hardly  come 
to  the  surface,  owing  to  tbe  evil  system  of 
promotion,  actuated  as  it  is  by  the  personal 
feelings,  the  favour,  or  tbe  prejudices  of  the 
Emperor.  Vast  numbers  of  officers,  gene- 
rals, and  others  are  for  ever  being  drafted 
into  tbe  civil  service.  This  more  particularly 
aftects  the  staft'  and  the  scientific  corps*. 
Tbe  most  capable  ofiicers,  allured  by  the 
liigber  emoluments  of  tbe  civil  administra- 
tion, are  apt  to  disappear  from  the  ranks  of 
tbe  army,  in  wbicb  they  retain  their  titles  of 
rank  and  their  claim  to  promotion.  The 
officers  of  tbe  staff" and  tbe  scientific  branches 
are  bigbly  educated,  and  efforts  to  improve 
them  in  theory  and  practice  are  unintermit- 
ting  ;  but  the  infantry  officers  are  badly  paid, 
poorly  instructed,  of  little  zeal,  dissatisfied, 
and  careless  of  tbeir  career  and  tbe  future. 
They  are  declared  to  rise  but  little  in  intelli- 
gence above  tbe  men  tbey  command.  Tbe 
cavalry  is  good  in  appearance,  in  borses,  and 
equipment,  and  tbe  individual  readiness  of 
tbe  soldier ;  but  it  is  not  tbougbt  that  the 
Russian  cavalry  would  be  equal  in  intelli- 
gence to  tbe  German,  or  competent  to  tbe 
performance  of  sucb  duties  as  we  bave  lately 
seen  skilfully  executed  in  the  advance  of  tbe 
armies  of  the  Prussian  roj'al  commanders. 
To  this  we  might  perhaps  reply  that  sucb 
duties  can  alone  be  learnt  in  actual  war,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  energy  of  tbe  troops 
by  able  superior  command,  such  as  tbat  of 
Prince  Charles  Frederick.  A  very  short 
term  of  actual  practice  under  sucb  command 
would  transmute  the  most  sluggish  of  cav- 
alry.    The  strength  of  Russia  in  this  arm,  as 


before  observed,  lies  in  her  races  of  born 
horsemen,  and  the  number  of  them  she  is 
able  to  call  out  and  apply.  Tbe  infantry 
soldier  still  forms  the  real  strength  of  tbe 
Russian  army ;  but  bis  lot  has  of  late  years 
been  entirely  changed.  He  is  now  as  well 
treated  as  the  infantry  of  other  countries, 
including  better  diet,  better  clothing,  medi- 
cal supervision,  gymnastics,  schooling,  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  except  by 
sentence  of  court-martial.  The  consequence 
is  an  improvement  visible  to  every  one,  Tbe 
Russian  infantry  soldier  now  really  takes 
rank  as  an  intelligent  being;  this  marked 
change  is  visible  in  bis  gait  and  demeanour, 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.  Owing  to  the  amelioration 
in  bis  lot  and  shortened  ser\dce,  the  peasant 
no  longer  dreads  the  conscription.  Even  in 
Poland  it  is  not  feared  as  it  used  to  be  ;  and 
tbe  draft  for  the  men  is  determined  by  lot 
with  the  stiictest  impartiality. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Russian  sol- 
dier, while  thus  gaining  in  intelligence,  has 
lost  in  discipline.  It  occurs  to  us  tbat  the 
absence  of  servility  may  easily  but  unfairly 
take  the  aspect  of  a  lax  discipline  in  the  eyes 
of  the  old  Russian  officers  bred  under  Con- 
stantine  and  Nicholas,  but  that  tbe  intelligent 
soldier  who  has  a  career  of  seven  years  of 
regimental  service  must  become  amply  pro- 
fessional in  his  habits  of  tbougbt.  He  can- 
not fail  to  gain  from  the  rule  of  discipline 
all  the  advantage  it  affords  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole.  Stiffness  and  stolid  servility  were 
long  mistaken  for  the  only  military  form 
worth  preserving.  In  Russia  the  form  lasted 
longer  than  in  other  countries.  Combative 
and  moral  power  alike  can  hardly  fail  to  gain 
in  j^roportion  to  the  intelligent  method  ob- 
served by  the  Ministry  of  War  in  the  intro- 
duction of  change  and  civilising  inliuences. 
In  future  wars  Russia  may  be  found  to  begin 
with  a  new  strength  accordingly. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  General  Fadejew 
that  a  slack  notion  of  conduct  has  crept  in 
among  tbe  officers.  We  find  this  view  con- 
firmed in  other  quarters.  Witb  relaxation 
of  discipline  has  come  occasional  disloyalty. 
It  has  long  been  Ivnown  that  democratic 
ideas  were  more  especially  prevalent  among 
the  artillery  and  engineers.  Sucb  ideas  Avere 
protected  and  propagated  by  tbe  late  Minis- 
ter Miliutin,  the  brother  of  the  general  who 
is  now  the  War  Minister.  Tbe  onward  step 
to  disloyalty  in  a  country  so  constituted  as 
Russia  is  not  a  wide  one,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  accordingly 
Facts  illustrative  of  such  feelings  and  ten- 
dencies were  shown  by  tbe  investigation 
following  on  the  attempt  of  tbe  life  of 
tbe    Emperor    a    few     years    back.       This 
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matter  lias  probably  but  little  importance  at 
present;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which 
is  far  from  uninstructive.  There  is  another 
indication  as  affecting  Foreign  Powers,  which 
has,  perhaps,  a  greater  significance.  The  press 
and  public  opinion  thoroughly  go  along  with 
every  detail  of  army  reform  and  reorganisa- 
tion. In  military  matters  public  opinion  is 
in  advance  of  the  Government.  The  progress 
in  military  strength  is  no  longer  urged  from 
above — it  is  rather  stimulated  from  below. 
The  ancient  military  policy  of  extension  was 
irnperial^ — the  modern  now  rests  on  popular 
inllueiicc  and  public  opinion.  The  reigning 
Etnperor  is  believed  to  be  really  a  man  of 
peace.  His  son,  the  heir-apparent,  is,  on 
the  contrar}^,  understood  to  be  ambitious,  not 
without  militar}'  ardour,  and  to  be  disposed 
toAvards  war.  lie  is  anti-Gennan  in  his  poli- 
tics, and  would  not  unwillingl}'  yield  to  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  National  Party. 

The  German  press  warns  us  of  the  bare- 
faced and  cynical  exposition  of  design  af- 
forded in  Russia  in  support  of  the  enuncia- 
tion of  her  general  principles.  The  old 
jealousy  of  race  between  German  and  Tar- 
tar, between  Teuton  and  Sclave,  thus  does 
service  to  Austria  and  to  Germany,  and  is  an 
element  of  strength  in  the  defence  of  what 
is  most  worth  preserving  in  Europe.  This 
jealousy,  which  lay  dormant  in  Prussia  for 
half  a  century,  is  again  excited.  There  may 
be  at  times  unholy  cravings  after  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Austria,  but  a  real  feeling 
of  insecurity  is  prompted  by  the  action  and 
tlie  public  opinion  of  Russia.  The  very  suc- 
cesses of  Germany  cause  the  people  of  the 
new  Empii'e  to  be  impatient  of  projects  and 
developments  on  their  eastern  frontiers  which 
interfere  with  the  sense  of  safety  and  tran- 
quillit}'.  The  North  Germans  inquire  with 
some  reason  what  would  be  thought  of  the 
practice  of  any  other  Government  or  countiy 
if  general  officers  of  high  position  permitted 
themselves  to  preach  wholesale  war  and 
epoliation  of  neighbouring  countries.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  the  conduct  pursued  by  Gene- 
ral Fadejew  in  his  articles  in  the  '  Exchange 
Gazette'  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  meets  with 
but  little  real  opposition  from  authority:* — 

'  The  diplomatic  denial  of  complicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  cannot  be  held  to  be 
worth  much  so  long  as  the  Russian  press  teems 
to  overflowing  with  animosity  towards  Austria 
and  with  zeal  for  Pansclavist  agitation  among 
the  southern  and  western  Sclaves,  and  while 
the  avowed  and  secret  activity  of  even  the  Gov- 
ernment organs  is  ever  engaged  in  the  corrobo- 
ration of  similar  tendencies.' 

Of  the  force  of  the  argument  of  '  race  ' 
-    *  See  '  Silesian  Times'  of  January  27,  1870. 


Ave  have  other  interesting  evidence.  The 
letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  by  '  un  Slave '  was  published  at  Brussels 
early  in  this  year.  This  publication  is  clear- 
ly the  production  of  one  conversant  witii 
Russian  and  Polish  administration.  The 
anonymous  writer  apparently  belongs  to  the 
party  that  demands  justice  and  self-govern- 
ment for  Poland  v.dth  the  intention  cf 
causing  her  to  form  a  substantial  support  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  policy  he  advo- 
cates is  that  of  the  ]\Iarquis  Wielopolski. 
lie  seeks  to  attract  the  Emperor  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  v.'rongs  and  evil  administra- 
tion under  which  Poland  suffers,  but  his 
reason  is  that  it  is  wise  to  meet  the 
antagonistic  designs  and  tendencies  of  the 
Germans,  and  to  insist  on  the  solution  of  the 
great  Sclave  question  in  a  Russian  sense. 
He  tells  the  Emperor  that  the  Sclaves  arc 
surrounded  by  a  wide  circle  of  Germanism, 
from  Revel  in  the  North  to  the  Black  Sea, 
where  a  Holienzollern  reigns  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  In  the  extreme  West  Po- 
land affords  a  strong  position  of  defence 
Avhich  gives  check  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  is  an  advanced  post  towards  the  Scla- 
vonic population  of  the  west  and  south. 
Poland  in  Russian  hands  is  a  constant  men- 
ace to  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  latter 
would  gladly  come  back  to  the  arrangements 
of  1793.  We  have  ourselves  seen  this  viev/ 
confirmed  by  articles  in  German  newspapers. 
It  is  sometimes  alleged  by  the  German  press 
that  if  there  be  no  other  alternative,  a  bul- 
wark should  be  erected  in  Poland  against 
Russia.  Against  this  '  un  Slave '  protests, 
not  because  of  any  mischief  arising  to  Poland 
were  such  a  policy  adopted,  but  bccauso 
Russia  would  lose  her  position  in  Europe  and 
her  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  Sclavonic 
world.  Apart  from  moral  obligation  Russia 
is  under  the  strongest  political  necessity  to 
make  peace  with  Poland  on  a  lasting  and 
equitable  basis.  '  Such  a  peace  should  be 
the  point  of  departure  towai-ds  a  real  imioa 
in  future.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
strength,  of  the  grandeur,  and  of  the  pros- 
perity o'f  the  great  Sclavonic  Empire.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  ideas  thrown  out 
by  *  un  Slave '  are  participated  by  others:, 
some  of  whom  are  in  a  position  of  authority, 
and  not  disinclined  to  give  them  effect.  The 
notion  gathers  strength  from  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  pi'ess  has  very  recently  adopted 
a  similar  tone  respecting  some  sort  of 
composition  with  Poland.  This  province 
has  nearly  recovered  from  the  events  of 
1863,  and  Polish  influence  is  said  to  be 
again  making  itself  felt  in  the  salons  of  St. 
Petersburg.  In  connection  with  this  we 
hear  the  name  of   Prince  Bariatinsky,  the 
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late  conqueror  of  the  Caucasus,  quoted  with 
much  authority,  it  being  thought  that  he 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  treat  PoLand  on 
Pansclavic  principles  for  reasons  exactly 
similar  to  those  put  forward  by  '  un  Slave.' 
Fadejew  is  active  in  a  like  sense,  as  shov.'n 
by  a  very  recently  published  pamphlet. 

At  the  same  time  we  hear  from  various 
quarters  that  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
the  Eastern  question  is  held  in  Russia  to  be 
closed.  The  Eussian  Government  stands 
now,  as  regards  the  Black  Sea  and  its  power 
of  asserting  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Tur- 
key, nearly  in  the  position  it  occupied  before 
the  war  in  the  Crimea,with  the  advantage,  how- 
evei',  of  superior  military  organisation  and  a 
system  of  railwaj's.  Her  views  are  not  now 
immediately  directed  against  Turkey.  She 
has  achieved  a  successful  diplomatic  cam- 
paign. 

Although  we  may  regret  the  step  taken 
by  Russia,  w^e  cannot  be  surprised  at  it. 
With  the  exception  of  ourselves  the  leading- 
Powders  of  Europe  had  previously  acquiesced 
in  the  expediency  of  making  the  concession 
she  asked  for.  It  may  be  that  if  W'ith  some- 
thing of  the  warlike  spirit  which  guided 
British  counsels  in  the  last  century,  Lord 
Granville  had  told  the  Sultan  that  England 
was  ready  to  back  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Czar,  the  fomier  might  have  had  recourse 
to  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  But  it  is  clear 
this  was  as  little  desired  by  the  Turks  as  by 
the  reasonable  part  of  our  own  community, 
and  a  v/ar  for  the  Eastern  question  in  its 
present  form  was  never  seriously  contem- 
plated by  any  Power  throughout  the  discus- 
sion, wdiich  was  finally  terminated  by  the.Lon- 
doR  Conference.  It  has  suited  certain  conti- 
nental politicians  and  parties  to  blame  and 
depreciate  England  as  the  cause  of  the 
results  of  that  Conference.  But,  in  truth, 
neither  government  nor  public  of  any  country 
was  serious  in  advocating  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  Russia  for  her  extrication 
from  a  position  believed  by  all  to  be  out  of 
keeping  for  so  great  a  Power.  Russia,  then, 
had  her  own  way  and  is  at  present  satisfied 
Vi'ith  reference  to  the  aspect  of  her  relations 
with  Turkey.  Indeed,  we  hear  that  her  ad- 
vances towards  the  latter  have  a  highly 
pacific  character.  The  '  Times  '  correspon- 
dent writes  from  Vienna  on  April  13,  1871, 
that  hannony  prevails  between  those  two 
countries — all  now  goes  smoothly.  The 
Porte  is  left  in  peace  and  quiet.  But  Russia 
goes  further  than  this  negative  proof  of  in- 
tention to  avoid  cause  of  discord  : — '  Russia 
seems  inclined  to  honour  and  approve  the 
reigning  disposition  at  Constantinople  which 
tends  towards  emancipating  Turkey  from  all 
foreign  interference  in  her  internal  affairs.' 


Turkey  comes  forward  with  her  views  of 
what  may  be  the  policy  to  pursue  towards 
Roumania  in  the  event  of  certain  contingen- 
cies, after  having  made  sure  of  the  consent 
of  Russia.  If  Turkey  be  allowed,  as  we  are 
now  informed,  to  perform  her  due  function, 
according  to  treat}',  of  putting  down  the 
threatened  civil  Avar — if,  by  the  attitude  of 
Russia,  Austria  be  placed  under  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  all  interference,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  many  Roumanian 
subjects  in  Transylvania  and  her  deep  inter- 
est in  the  Sclave  population — she  may  fairly 
ask,  and  her  allies  should  also  inquire,  if  iu 
the  fact  of  Russia's  institution  of  an  entente 
cordiule  \\ith  the  Porte,  we  do  not  find  the 
first  forward  step  in  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  for  the  due  execution  of  which 
the  neutrality  of  Turkey  is  a  cardinal  con- 
dition. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  doubt  that  an 
anodyne  to  Poland  in  the  north,  the  intrigues 
in  Roumania  on  the  south-west,  and  the 
Russo-Czech  agitation  in  the  country  lying 
as  it  were  between  the  two,  are  parts  of  the 
same  scheme.  For  these  three  sections  form 
the  line  of  western  frontier  along  which  is, 
we  are  told  by  Russian  statesmen  and  gene- 
rals, the  normal  position  of  the  Great 
'  active  '  Russian  army.  In  confirmation  of 
the  theory  and  in  affirmation  of  the  reality 
of  ulterior  designs,  we  see  the  development 
of  the  Russian  forces  on  that  line  during  the 
last  year,  of  which  the  German  nev/spapers 
and  the  English  correspondents  have  in- 
formed us.  The  aspirations  of  influential 
parties  in  Russia  are  takino;  political  form. 
The  aggressive  inclination  of  her  people,  the 
sense  of  popular  dissatisfaction  declared  by 
her  writers  to  exist  with  reference  to  her 
being  cribbed  and  confined  in  domestic 
aftairs,  the  desire  for  expansion,  of  which  we 
are  assured  by  the  Russians  themselves,  are 
seen  to  be  assuming  a  practical  shape.  We 
are  now  able  to  follow  the  outline  of  a  policy 
which  is  thus  becoming  positive,  as  being- 
marked  out  by  the  acts  of  Government  and 
no  longer  indicated  merely  by  the  polemics 
of  the  press. 

\'\liat,  then,  is  the  obvious  conclusion 
which  suggests  itself  alike  to  Austrian  states- 
men, to  the  organs  of  Russian  opinion,  and 
to  Eno-lish  observers  ?  It  is  that  a  struffa'le 
is  impendmg  between  Russia  and  Austria ; 
that  it  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later ;  that  it 
cannot  be  averted.  As  shown  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  may  have  rested  on  motives  of  a 
more  general  character;  but  those  motives 
differ  entirely  from  such  as  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  similar  eftbrts  of  military  reconsti- 
tution,  as  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
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Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Turlcey.  They  present 
rather  an  analogy  with  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
when  after  1859  they  set  fairly  to  work  to 
create  iiiiht:iry  forces  which,  while  conferrino; 
vast  powers  for  aggressive  pnrposes,  should 
lay  the  basis  of  a  policy  of  national  aggran- 
disement. In  Prussia  this  might  mean  the 
assertion  of  German  unity  after  a  fashion 
which  should  guarantee  Prussian  predomin- 
ance in  the  Empire  about  to  be  created.  In 
Russia  the  analogous  military  policy  signifies 
expansion  according  to  certain  theories  of 
Race,  and  the  more  complete  rounding  off  of 
the  Russian  province  of  Poland.  Hence  the 
recent  rapid  armament  of  Russia,  Avith  a 
view  to  a  contest  with  Austria,  which  it  is 
urged  on  high  Russian  authority  should  not 
be  long  deferred.  In  Russian  eyes  the  due 
occasion  will  be  seen  when  preparation  shall 
have  been  sufficiently  advanced,  when  the 
new  mihtary  organisation  shall  have  attained 
a  proper  solidity,  when  the  first  line  of 
400,000  men  may  count  on  reserves  of  equal 
amount — in  short,  when  Russian  numbers 
and  resources  shall  have  reached  the  propor- 
tion exhibited  by  Germany  in  her  late  con- 
test. 

The  Ministry  of  War  in  Austria  is  un- 
doubtedly fully  alive  to  the  march  of  opi- 
nion in  Russia  and  to  tlie  corresponding  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  policy  pursued  by  her 
Government.  We  may  believe  that  the 
preparations  of  Russia  are  in  the  course  of 
being  met  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
Whilst  as  usual  in  Austria,  attention  to  the 
army  is  not  forgotten,  it  is  known  that  the 
railways  of  Hungary,  the  domestic  strategical 
lines,  are  in  the  course  of  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  The  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion is  thus  clearly  indicated,  and  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  Austrian  Government  prac- 
tically shown.  But  Austria  alone,  unaided, 
is  not  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  Czar. 
Austria,  as  she  well  knovfs  herself,  as 
acknowledged  by  all  in  civil  and  in  military 
authority,  wants  rest.  She  has  done  much 
and  is  doing  more  towards  healthy  recovery 
after  the  blows  of  1859  and  1866."  But  time 
is  required  to  complete  the  cure.  Effective 
as  has  been  the  march  of  the  civil  and  con- 
stitutional reforms  of  Austria,  and  real  as 
may  be  the  reconcihation  with  Hungary, 
strengthened  as  she  has  been  by  the  new 
power  for  the  concentration  of  her  means 
consequent  on  liberation  from  the  old  Italian 
care,  Austria  must  seek  in  the  general  Euro- 
pean arrangement  that  safety  which  is  de- 
nied to  her  by  the  configuration  of  her 
frontier  and  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  her 
population. 


If  we  come  to  something  more  positive 
than  the  *  Pansclavic  Idea,'  we  find  that  the 
Russians  reckon  on  the  disaffection  of  tlie 
Ruthenians  in  Eastern  Galicia  and  of  the 
Sclave  population  in  JNIoravia  and  Bohemia. 
The  former  are  undoubtedly  indisposed 
towards  Austria,  and  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected to  render  military  precautions  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  v/ar.  Popular  disturb- 
ance and  animosity  towards  the  land  pro- 
prietors would  possibly  make  themselves 
apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  persistency 
of  the  Russian  intrigues  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  some  few  years  back,  and  the  e,;- 
tente  sought  to  be  established  with  the  Czech 
populati<m  by  the  Moscow  press,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Austria  sees  cause  for  distrust 
of  these  provinces  on  war  breaking  out.  I;i- 
surrection  ot  aid  to  the  enemy,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  opposed  to  all  their 
traditions.  On  the  whole  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  for  purposes  of  defence,  Aus- 
tria is  strontrer  than  she  w^as  in  1866.  If 
Russia  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  ag- 
gressive war  under  which  she  is  now  labouv- 
ing,  her  expectations  of  assistance  from  the 
disaffection  of  any  one  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  I'aces  of  which  Austria  is  made 
up,  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Never- 
theless, in  such  an  event,  the  situation  would 
be  one  of  extreme  peril  for  Austria  if  she 
were  left  alone  to  confront  her  giant  neigh- 
bour. 

Although  after  the  pleasing  excitemer.t 
consequent  on  the  diplomatic  success  of  the 
movement  commenced  in  October  last,  Rus- 
sia may  be  now  drawing  towards  Turkey, 
and  attempts  may  be  made  to  separate 
the  latter  from  Austria,  the  Porte  can  hardly 
forget  that  her  interests  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  those  of  that  Empire  which  now 
confronts  the  great  '  active  '  army  of  Russia. 
The  Porte  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  the 
urgent  counsel  and  w'arning  afforded  by 
those  whose  activity  and  aggressions  are  the 
settled  policy  of  a  hundred  years.  That 
counsel  is  contained  in  the  modern  Russian 
motto — '  The  Eastern  question  can  alone  be 
solved  at  Vienna  in  a  Russian  sense.' 

England  should  weigh  the  value  of  this 
maxim  with  reference  not  only  to  the  East- 
ern question,  but  to  the  preservation  of 
Eastern  and  South-eastern  Europe  from  a 
Russian  advance,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  European  peace.  As  a  result  of  her 
action  at  the  late  Conference  England  should 
be  prepared  to  take  a  view  of  her  position 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  Enrope 
according  to  the  principle  acted  on  in  August, 
18Y0,  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  stated  in 
the  first  protocol  of  the  Conference.  She 
must   not    shrink   from    the   measures    de- 
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nianded  for  tLe  protection  not  only  of  her 
old  client  Turkey,  but  of  tlie  Empire  of 
Austria.  It  is  rightly  said  that  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1856  regarding  the 
Black  Sea,  was  not  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  humiliating  Russia,  but  as  a  material 
guarantee  of  Turkish  independence  and 
European  peace.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  the  two  objects  supposed  to  have 
been  secured  by  the  arrangements  of  1856 
have  been  sacrificed.  If  it  be  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  the  assurance  of  peace  conse- 
quent on  the  Crimean  War  has  been  very 
rudely  shaken  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
material  guarantees,  we  shall  have  to  recol- 
lect hereafter  that  we  have  been  parties  to 
this  action.  The  treaty  of  the  15th  April 
1856  between  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain  which  makes  any  attack  upon  the 
iiidcpendence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  a  casus  belli  to  the  Three  Powers,  is 
still  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  us.  We 
cannot,  then,  divest  ourselves  of  the  duty 
falling  upon  us  of  taking  our  share,  it  may 
be  the  lead,  in  a  general  European  combina- 
tion, which  shall  in  another  manner  afford 
security  to  the  objects  obtained  in  1856  but 
lost  in  1871.  The  calmness  and  quiet  dig- 
nity with  which  Lord  Granville  met  what 
may  be  called  the  effrontery  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  the  Conference  will  find 
their  justification  in  such  a  course. 

The  country  should  understand  that  these 
opinions  are  not  the  advice  that  leads  to 
v/ar.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
measure  demanded  on  all  sides  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  law  of  Europe — the  law  which 
has  of  late  years  disappeared.  In  the  reas- 
sertion  of  it  can  alone  be  found  peace  and 
rest  for  the  populations  whose  security  has 
been  so  radely  disturbed.  Such  counsels, 
resting  on  what  is  due  to  international  equity, 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  duty,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain, 
which  she  cannot  abdicate,  are  the  trnc 
counsels  of  peace. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  Prussia,  or 
rather  Germany,  in  the  immediate  future  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  Between  that  coun- 
try and  Russia  no  cordiality  exists  except  in 
the  minds  of  the  two  Emperors.  The  Rus- 
sians avow  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  Germany ;  and  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  neutrality  in  a  more  or  less  'benevo- 
lent '  form  if  war  were  declared  against  Aus- 
tria. Germany  might,  how^ever,  well  be  a 
party  to  a  general  arrangement  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  without  forgetfulness 
of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  German  Em- 
peror. It  becomes  her  to  mount  guard  on 
the  east  of  Europe,  to  assure  the  great  Ger- 
man  people,  whether    existing    within    her 


own  borders  or  those  of  Austria,  against 
Moscovite  encroachment.  Germany  would 
thus  take  her  proper  place  in  the  European 
family,  according  to  her  new  conditions,  her 
duty  being  not  less  apparent,  while  her  im- 
mediate interests  are  far  more  closely  and 
advantageously  concerned  than  is  the  case 
with  England.  Such  a  policy  is  evidently 
in  unison  with  German  sentiment.  It  would 
be  properly  directed  against  that  hatred  of 
races  towards  Germany  which  is  now  bind- 
ing together  Pole  and  Russian,  as  seen  in  the 
issues  of  the  Russian  press  and  the  riots  of 
Poscn.  A  comprehensive  firm  diplomacy 
resting  on  such  a  basis,  would  give  to  Ger- 
many the  moral  influence  she  now  lacks. 
There  are  indications  that  such  views  are  to 
some  extent  entertained  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck's Government.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  whatever  we  read  occasionally  re- 
garding the  hostile  feelings  of  the  latter 
towards  Austria  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  diplomatic  conduct  is  accordingly  what 
was  to  be  desired,  as  shown  very  recently  in 
the  cordial  reception  given  to  the  Comtc  de 
Bellcgarde,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  compliment  the  Emperor 
William.  The  envoy  is  said  to  have  returned 
well  pleased,  bringing  back  with  him  propo- 
sals having  reference  to  the  Rouman  I/'rinci- 
palities.  In  the  disposition  evinced  by  such 
acts  we  trace  what  may  lead  to  the  general 
combination  of  the  great  Powers.  Russia 
may  be  thus  induced  to  persevere  in  the 
policy  of  peace  and  respect  for  others  by 
which  she  has  gained  much  credit  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  May  the  wish  we  ut- 
ter become  a  reality  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  countries  immediately  concerned  ! 

Let  it  be  once  more  repeated.  Russia 
makes  no  secret  of  her  desire  to  encroach 
on  her  neighbour,  to  expand  her  influence 
abroad  by  force  of  arms,  to  make  use  of  a 
propaganda  for  this  purpose  founded  on  a 
theory  of  race,  to  array  the  Sclave  against 
the  Magyar  and  the  Austrian.  The  attitude 
of  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vien- 
na is  that  of  antagonists  looking  for  the 
coming  fray,  however  studiously  allusion  to 
it  may  be  avoided  by  both  sides  in  their 
correspondence.  Russia  tells  us  through 
her  best  informed  generals  and  statesmen, 
and  by  the  measures  in  the  course  of  deve- 
lopment and  execution,  that  she  fears  no  sin- 
gle Power,  that  she  is  confident  no  single 
Power  will  attack  her,  but  that  she  does  fear 
an  alliance  of  many  Powers,  and  that  against 
such  an  alliance  she  must  stand  prepared. 
It  is  then  for  Europe  to  take  the  Power  at 
its  word  that  so  boldly  and  cynically  avows 
its  object,  and  how  it  stands  before  the 
world. 
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The  Russian  scheme  of  military  reorg-aiii- 
sation  must  be  taken  to  comprehend  the 
means  of  placing  the  Empire  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  to  give  a  sufficient  national 
sanction  to  the  national  aspiration.  The 
scheme  is  intended  to  enable  the  Russian 
generals  to  advance  on  Central  Europe  with- 
out risk  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country. 
In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  European  civil- 
isation and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  gene- 
ral peace,  this  scheme  of  military  reorgani- 
sation in  Russia  urgently  calls  for  the  vigi- 
lance of  England  and  Germany.  The  re- 
organisation may  well  cause  Austria  and 
Turkey  to  think  how  far  it  may  be  directed 
against  their  national  security,  perhaps  their 
political  existence.* 


Art.  II. —  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors and  KeejJers  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland.  By  J.  R.  6'Flanagan,  M.R.I. A. 
London:    1870. 

"We  cannot  in  justice  praise  this  book,  and 
yet  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  published. 
The  veil  of  obscurity  v.'hich  had  spread  over 
all  that  relates  to  the  national  life  and  the 
genuine  records  of  Irish  history  has  been 
gradually  lifted  up ;  and  of  late  years  a 
variety  of  writers  have  elucidated  the  past 
oi  the  sister  country,  if  not  with  the  vivi- 
fying touch  of  genius,  at  least  with  care  and 
conscientious  industry.  Apart,  however, 
from  a  few  biographies  and  some  sketches 
of  remarkable  merit — those  of  the  late  Mr. 
Shiel  and  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  Avill  at  once 
occur  to  many  of  our  readers — but  little 
hitherto  has  been  accomplished  in  retracing 
the  legal  annals  of  Ireland ;  and  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Bench  and  Bar  has  been  hardly 
at  all  explored.  One  of  the  reasons  pro- 
bably of  this  neglect  is  that,  with  exceptions 
of  no  great  importance,  the  Irish  Lav/  Re- 
ports scarcely  extend  beyond  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  so  that  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  what  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  was  the  real  character  of  the 
Irish  Forum ;  and  another  may  be  that, 
great  as  is  the  just  reputation  of  Irish  law- 
yers, their  position  in  a  country  which  for 
centuries  was  ruled  by  the  sword  as  a  con- 
quered province,  prevented  them  from  attain- 

*  We  liave  abstained  from  allusion  to  any 
possible  results  to  India  from  a  policy  of  military 
extension  in  Russia.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  opened  up  a  subject  denuindin.fv  larjre  treat- 
ment— in  short,  an  article  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  itself. 


ing  the  political  eminence  reached  long  ago 
by  their  fellows  in  England,  and  lowered 
their  natural  rank  in  the  State.  Yet  the 
profession  of  the  law  has  played  a  not  in- 
significant part  in  sliaping  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  Ireland.  Whether  as  an  instru- 
ment of  arbitrary  power,  or  as  a  check  on 
tyranny  and  wrong,  it  has  largely  influenced 
the  national  destinies ;  and  it  has  reflected 
with  singular  clearness,  and  in  a  manner 
almost  peculiar  to  itself,  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  powerful  classes.  A  biography 
of  the  personages  who  have  held  the  chief 
place  of  honour  in  this  order  could,  there- 
fore, hardly  fail  to  be  interesting ;  and  many 
as  are  the  faults  of  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  book, 
it  nevertheless  deserves  attention.  It  con- 
tains tolerably  full  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  Irish  Chancellors ;  it  connects 
these  with  copious  references  to  contempo- 
raneous historical  events  ;  and  it  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  valuable,  which 
illustrate  the  times  in  which  they  held  office. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  laborious  comY)ilatiou 
which  deals  with  a  subject  of  an  attractive 
kind ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  good  book,  it 
deserves  to  find  readers,  not  only  among  the 
select  few  who  care  to  investigate  Irish  his- 
tory, but  with  the  much  more  numerous 
class  which  takes  pleasure  in  biographical 
gossip. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  volumes 
fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  merit  at 
which  their  author  might  have  aimed ;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  they  represent 
even  the  desultory  labours  of  many  years. 
Mr.  O'Flanagan,  we  regret  to  say,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualifications 
absolutely  needful  to  deal  in  a  satisfactory 
way  with  his  subject.  It  is,  no  doubt,  im- 
possible to  depict  most  of  the  earlier  Irish 
Chancellors  in  anything  fike  the  lineaments 
of  life;  but  several  of  the  later  names  in 
the  series  had  characteristics  strongly  marked  ; 
and  a  competent  narrator  would  have  placed 
their  distinctive  features  clearly  before  us, 
Mr.  O'Flanagan,  however,  does  not  exhibit 
the  least  trace  of  artistic  skill ;  he  seems 
unable  to  seize  and  bring  out  the  qualities 
of  the  personages  he  attempts  to  portray ; 
and  in  his  pages  wo  see  nothing  of  the  'liv- 
ing images '  of  such  men  as  Lords  Liftbrd, 
Clare,  and  Plunket.  Nor  has  he  even  a 
clear  perception  of  the  great  outlines  of 
Irish  history,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  its  general 
tendencies — a  knowledge  essential  to  his 
work,  since  not  a  few  of  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lors contributed  largely  to  the  events  which 
marked  the  fortunes  of  the  sister  island,  and 
some  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  long 
drama  of  national  suffering.  Ho  appears 
not  to  have  studied  thoroughly  any  one  of 
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the  well-defined  periods  wliicli  make  up  the 
tale  of  the  annals  of  Ireland,  or,  at  least,  not 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  setting  theiu  plainly 
before  the  reader;  and  the  result  is  that  a 
fitting?  background  is  wanting  to  ahnost  all 
his  pictures,  and  they  arc  devoid  of  their 
natural  form  and  colouring.  He  has,  in- 
deed, slurred  over  or  misinterpreted  several 
passages  of  national  importance  which  he 
ought  to  have  clearly  described  if  he  wished 
to  do  justice  to  his  theme;  and  his  account 
of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the 
events  that  preceded  the  rising  of  1641,  is 
so  meagre,  imperfect,  or  onesided,  that  his 
sketches  of  the  contemporaneous  Chancellors 
are  evidently  partial  or  far  from  correct. 
Besides,  we  are  constrained  to  remark  that 
even  when  dealing  with  his  immediate  sub- 
ject, he  often  makes  inexplicable  omissions, 
and  is  careless  and  inaccurate  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what 
authorities  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  compiled 
what  he  evidently  imagines  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  the  Chancellors  of  Ireland;  but  a 
reference  to  Haydn's  'Book  of  Dignities' 
will  show  that,  Avithout  apparent  reason,  he 
has  left  out  a  considerable  number  of  names. 
With  respect,  too,  to  some  of  his  '  Lives,' 
he  has  neglected  obvious  sources  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  we  should  infer  from  his  notice 
of  Archbishop  Deane,  and  of  that  remarka- 
ble man  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  that  he  had  not 
studied  such  common  books  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell's '  Chancellors '  or  the  '  Carew  State 
Papers.'  By  comparing  his  text  with  the 
EoU  of  Patents  in  the  'Liber  Munerum 
Hibernia?,'  we  see  that  he  is  very  inaccurate 
in  his  dates.  We  have  detected  a  number 
of  blunders  during  the  period  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  the  Tudors ;  and,  as  for  modern 
instances,  he  informs  us  that  Sir  John  Leach 
died  in  1827,  the  year  when  that  judge  be- 
came Master  of  the  Rolls,  where  he  presided 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Many  similar 
cases  might  be  cited;  and  what  is  to  be 
•thought  of  the  care  of  a  writer  who  criti- 
cises 'the  bloody  Bill  of  the  six  Arbiters''  ? 
and  though  Slender  talked  '  of  a  custos  ra- 
,talorum,'  would  he  write  of  the  '  posse  com- 
.«eiiatus '  ? 

.Mr.  O'Flanagan's  volumes  begin  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Celtic  Laws  and  institutions  of 
Ireland.  We  shall  not  follow  him  into  this 
disquisition,  v/hich  is  exceedingly  bald  and 
imperfect,  for  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  his 
subject.  The  Irish  Chancellors  have  admi- 
nistered a  law  wholly  difterent  from  the  Bre- 
hon  customs,  and  in  its  genius  singularly 
alien  from  them.  During  several  centuries 
there  were  Englishmen  who  scorned  the 
native  judges  as  inere  barbarians ;  and,  in 
stead  of  cultivating,  they  did  their  best,  in 


the  Anglo-Norman  and  Tudor  periods,  to 
discountenance  or  extirpate  primitive  usages 
which  they  rightly  considered  as  connecting 
links  in  the  stubborn  frame  of  Irish  nation- 
ality. In  passing,  however,  we  may  observe 
that  modern  research  has  conclusively  proved 
that  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Irish  tribes 
formed  a  more  elaborate  and  complete  sys- 
tem than  had  been  supposed  by  critics  like 
Coke  ;  and  certainly  not  a  few  of  the  maxims 
of  this  venerable  and  now  dead  jurispru- 
dence contrast  favourably,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  ordinary  arrangements  of  social  life,  with 
'  the  perfection  of  reason '  of  the  old  Com- 
mon Law.  The  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  as  Mr.  O'Flanagan  correctly  admits, 
was  an  institution  of  foreign  groAvth ;  and  it 
may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  first 
Norman  conquest  of  the  island,  Stephen 
Ridell  having  certainly  held  the  Seals  as 
early  as  1186.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  in- 
tricate question,  hardly  relevant  to  tlie  pre- 
sent work,  and  but  feebly  handled  by  Mr. 
O'Flanagan,  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Chief  Justiciai7y'  and  the  Chancellor  in 
the  Aula  Regis ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  in 
England  so  in  Ireland,  the  first  great  office 
fell  into  disuse  at  an  early  period;  and  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  is  clearly  in  error  in  imagining, 
as  he  apparently  does,  that  the  office  of 
Chancellor  is  not  much  older  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.  It  is  more  to 
>the  purpose  to  consider  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  first  Chancellors  of  Ireland; 
and  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  not  given  suflicient 
prominence  to  this  part  of  his  subject, 
though  he  has  evidently  studied  it  a  good 
deal.  The  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the 
earlier  Plantagenets,  as  is  well  known,  was 
nominal  only  ;  and  while  in  theory  the  whole 
island  became  an  appanage  of  the  English 
monarchy,  the  small  part  alone  which  had 
been  colonised  by  the  first  conquerors  and 
their  descendants  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  English  law,  and  all  the  rest  remained 
in  a  state  of  rude  independence  under  the 
native  chieftains.  The  Anglo-Norman  Pale 
and  the  Celtic  Land  were  thus  wholly  dis- 
tinct regions,  inhabited  by  different  and 
hostile  races,  and  the  inevitable  result  was 
widespread  anarchy,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  germs  of  civilisation.  The  institutions 
of  the  conquering  colony  were  not  likely,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  extend  in  this  state  of 
society,  and  Avhore  lawlessness  and  disorder 
abounded,  the  domain  of  law  was  narrow 
and  precarious.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
earlier  Chancellors  Avas  nearly  confined  to 
the  precincts  of  the  Pale,  and  Avas  all  but 
uuknoAvn  in  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and, 
even  within  the  Pale  itself,  it  was  encroached 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  juris- 
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diction  of  great  feudal  lords,  mIio  had 
obtained  extravagant  franchises  from  the 
Crown,  and  whose  seneschals  administered 
in  their  own  Courts  a  strange  medley  of 
half-barharous  customs.  Thus  while  in 
England  the  power  of  the  Chancellors  ex- 
panded steadily  and  spread  far  and  wide  as 
the  monarchy  became  consolidated  and  set- 
tled, in  Ireland  it  was  restricted  Avithin  nar- 
row bounds,  and  was  unfelt  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  at  least  as  a  reforming 
influence. 

This  ditference  in  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  first  chancellors  of  England  and 
Ireland,  corresponding  to  a  similar  diiFcrence 
in  the.  political  history  of  the  two  countries, 
is  a  striking  and  significant  fact  which  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  should  have  distinctly  noticed. 
Though  often  held  by  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
the  otfice  of  Chancellor  in  England  became 
peculiarly  judicial  at  an  early  peiiod  ;  and 
men  of  remarkable  parts  and  learning  beo:an 
soon  to  build  up  gradually  the  system  of 
remedial  jurisprudence,  mitigating  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  Common  Law,  which  ultimately 
expanded  into  equity.  This  influence  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III. ;  and  the  principles  then 
established  having  taken  root,  spread  fruit- 
fully over  the  v/hole  country.  In  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Chancellors  were 
only  the  instruments  of  sovereigns  possessing 
little  power ;  they  were  placed  among  a  colo- 
ny of  conquerors  who  occupied  only  a  part 
of  the  seaboard  and  were  separated  wholly 
from  the  native  race  ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  imitating  their 
compeers  in  England,  and  of  spreading  the 
blessings  of  improved  law  and  of  equal  justice 
over  the  v>'hole  island.  Restricted  in  their 
judicial  functions  within  a  sphere  smaller 
than  the  Pale  itself,  they  probably  did  not 
cultivate  earnestly  the  noble  science  which 
they  professed  ;  and  as  they  all  belonged  to 
the  dominant  caste,  they  were  often  more 
conversant  with  the  sword  than  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  they  learned  to 
regard  the  subject  people  as  mei-e  aliens  and 
natural  enemies.  Hence,  though  the  first 
generations  of  Irish  Chancellors  were  usually 
selected  from  the  same  class  as  those  who 
heid  the  Seals  in  England,  we  see  plainly 
from  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  book  that  they  dif- 
fered widely  in  their  general  characteristics 
from  their  fellows  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. They  certainly  created  no  school  of 
law  ;  and  they  allowed  a  foundation  for  legal 
students  established  in  Dublin  by  Edward  I. 
to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin.  It  would  appear 
that,  filled  with  the  prejudices  of  race,  they 
seconded  the  remonstrances  of  the  colony 
when  more  than  one  of  the  Plantao-enet  sov- 


ereigns wished  to  extend  the  Common  Law 
to  the  aboriginal  people  ;  and  they  never  at- 
tempted to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  scanty 
jurisdiction.  Indeed,  many  of  them  were 
ratlier  distinguished  for  their  'hostings' 
against  the  Irish  chieftains  than  for  their 
labours  in  dispensing  justice  ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  tribunals,  like  the  Anglo-Norman 
Church,  furnished  more  than  one  redoubta- 
ble soldier  who  cut  down  by  hundreds  the 
Celtic  kerne.  The  very  courts  of  these  heads 
of  the  law,  held  within  the  precincts  of  the 
fortified  '  Castle,'  which  protected  the  for- 
eign burghers  of  Dublin  from  the  raids  of 
the  septs  of  Meath  and  Wicklow,  presented 
an  image  of  martial  state;  and,  unlike  what 
was  the  case  in  England,  most  of  these  Chan- 
cellors went  on  circuit,  and,  in  the  interest  of 
order  in  the  Pale,  hanged  and  tortured  scores 
of  the  '  Irish  enemy.'  The  spirit  even  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  of  whom  many  filled  the  office, 
resembled  that  of  their  lay  fellows ;  few  ap- 
pear to  have  been  w^ell-read  lawyers ;  their 
position  in  the  Church  did  not  raise  them 
above  the  sentiments  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
colonists,  or  reconcile  them  to  the  real  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  they  were  subject  to  hardly  any 
control,  they  sometimes  led  idle  and  profii- 
ga.te  lives,  or  were  not  above  official  corrup- 
tion. De  Bicknor,  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
who  attempted  to  found  a  university  in  Dub- 
lin, confined  it  to  those  of  the  English  name  ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  disgorge  a  con- 
siderable sum,  which  he  had  appropriated 
'  by  counterfeiting  writings.' 

The  genei'al  result  of  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs was  to  make  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Chancellors,  their  influence,  and  their  power 
in  the  State,  wholly  different  from  v.hat  it 
was  in  England ;  to  render  the  office  of  little 
value  as  a  means  of  civilising  a  rude  society, 
and  to  separate  altogether  the  heads  of  the 
law  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  nation. 
This  state  of  things  was  but  little  changed 
for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  indeed  the  authority  of  the  Chancel- 
lors, their  importance,  and  their  legal  juris- 
diction decUned  gradually  as  the  Pale 
increased  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  while  they  became  more  and  more 
isolated  from  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  from  the  Irishy  who, 
havino-  thrown  off  their  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  English  Crown,  now  occupied  almost 
the  whole  Island,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
law  of  the  Saxon,  except  as  associated  with 
cruelty  and  wrong,  and  utterly  abhon-ent  to 
their  ancient  customs.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  glance  at  the  list  of  Chancel- 
lors during  this  long  period,  of  whom  many 
have  been  omitted  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan  for 
some  unknown  reason.     A  few  were  really 
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eminent  men  ;  one  especially,  De  Wickford, 
a  trusted  minister  of  Edward  III.,  accom- 
panied tlic  Kino-  in  his  remarkable  campaigns 
of  conquest  in  France ;  and,  just  as  we  have 
seen  in  modern  times,  he  insisted  in  negotia- 
tion on  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  '  a 
strategic  frontier'  in  Aquitaine,  in  order  to 
justify  schemes  of  annexation.  Some  other 
personages  of  note  occur ;  the  '  boy  Chan- 
cellor,' the  ill-fated  son  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  '  Rose  of  Raby,'  whose  beauty,  it  is 
said,  lured  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his 
Geraldines  to  perish  at  \Vakefield  ;  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  '  the  butcher  of  England,'  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age, 
but  stained,  it  is  said,  with  execrable  crimes  ; 
Alexander  Plunkett,  the  first  probably  of  the 
colonists  vv'ho  obtained  the  office ;  and  one 
or  two  Archbishops  or  Bishops  who  seem  to 
have  been  more  than  commonly  distinguish- 
ed. Speaking  generally,  however,  this  long 
roll  of  Chancellors  formed  a  succession  of 
military  politicians  or  of  prelates,  who  have 
left  nothing  worth  recording  behind ;  and 
they  doubtless  trod  in  their  predecessors' 
sway,  administering  a  kind  of  rude  justice 
within  the  contracted  bounds  of  the  Pale, 
protecting  diligently  the  'English  interest,' 
and  knowing  nothing  about  the  'wild  Irish,' 
except  as  creatures  to  be  hunted  down  and 
destroyed.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  passed  over 
one  of  these  names :  Thomas  de  Revi  ap- 
pears to  have  presided  as  Chancellor  at  the 
celebrated  Convention  of  the  Pale,  which 
framed  the  well-known  statutes  of  Kilkenny, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monument  ex- 
tant of  an  attempt  to  sow  hatred  between 
two  races;  and  we  may  believe  that  his  wis- 
dom inspired  the  colonists  in  this  legislative 
cftbrt.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
during  these  centuries  there  was  no  develop- 
ment of  Equity  in  Ireland,  like  that  happily 
witnessed  in  England ;  the  profession  of  the 
law  bore  little  fruit  in  a  soil  rendered  un- 
kindly and  barren ;  and  the  Irish  Chancellors 
did  not  provoke  any  jealousy  by  enlightened 
devices  to  reconcile  the  Common  Law  with 
justice.  At  the  same  time  ancient  records 
show  that  something  like  a  system  cf  Equity 
had  been  imported  into  the  Pale  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  complaints  appear  to  have  been 
made  more  tlian  once  that  it  was  an  miknown 
language  to  several  Chancellors. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  significant  change  may  be  traced 
in  the  names  of  the  personages  intrusted 
with  the  ofiice.  Up  to  this  time  the  Irish 
Chancellors  had  usually  been  English  cour- 
tiers or  bishops  ;  they  were  nov*^  frequently 
selected  from  the  houses  of  the  dominant 
Anglo-Norman  nobles  who  had  practically 
usurped  the  Government  of  the  Pale.     AVe 


find  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds  on  the  list ;  and 
these  functionaries  were  faithful  representa- 
tives of  the  disorder  and  anarchy  generally 
prevalent.     This  was  the  period  when   the 
power  of  England  in  Ireland  had  declined 
to  the  lowest  point ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
law  seem  hardly  to  have  been  more  than  the 
nominal  servants  of  the  English  monarchy. 
This  state  of  things  was  tolerated  for  a  time 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to   the 
throne  ;  but  when  his  dominion  had  become 
settled,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Ireland,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  in   a  dependency  al- 
ready a  disgrace  and  a  danger.     The  cele- 
brated   statute    called    Poyning's   Act,    the 
opprobrium  of  later  Irish  patriots,  by  which 
the   Parliament  of   the  I'ale   was  rendered 
subject  to  the  English  Council,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  make  to    bring  the  great   Irish 
lords  and  their  vassals  under  the  control  of 
the  law,-Avas  passed  in  1494;  and  from  this 
moment  we  may  date  the  revival  of  English 
ascendency  in  the  country.     Mr.  O'Flanagan 
seems  to  know  nothing  about  the  life  of  the 
prelate  who  doubtless  presided  as  Chancellor 
in  this  assembly ;  yet  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  without  any  claim  to  personal  im- 
portance, have  a  place  in  our  annals.     Henry 
Deane,  sometime  prior  of  Llanthony,  was 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1494-5  ;  he  became 
afterwards  Lord  Keeper  in  England,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  he  solemnised  the  ill-fated  but  inemoi^ 
able  nuptials  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catharine 
of  Arragon.     At  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  we  sec  a  return  for  a  few 
years  to  the  practice  of  committing  the  Irish 
Seals  to  the  scions  of  families  of  the  Pale ; 
and    during   the   brief   ascendency    of   the 
House  of  Kildare,  we  find  a  St.  Lawrence, 
who  had  fought  with  distinction  at  the  great 
battle  of  Knocktuagh — the  Ilarlaw  of  the 
Celtic    tribes    of    Ireland  —  administering 
Equity  as  an  Irish   Chancellor.     After  the 
suppression  of  the  Geraldine  rebellion,  when 
the  King  set  himself  to  the  task  of  consoli- 
dating his  power  in  Ireland,  we  meet  with 
Chancellors  of  a  new  type,  formed  doubtless 
in  the  revolutions  of  that  age,  and  evidently 
selected  as  fitting  instruments  to  carry  out 
Tudor  Irish  policy.     These  men  were  nearly 
all    ecclesiastics,  trained   in   the    school    of 
Warham  and  Wolsey,  and  possessing  con- 
siderable ability  and  learning,  but  pliant  and 
useful  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  ready  to 
do  whatever  Cromwell  or  their  'Sovereigne 
Lorde'  might  hint  at  or  order.  Mr.  O'Flana- 
gan's    estimate    of   these   functionaries    de- 
pends mainly  on  the  part  they  played   in 
promoting  or  discouraging  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland  ;    and  he  commends  highly  the 
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Catholic  Cromer,  and  denounces  Iiis  Erastian 
successors.  We  freely  allow  that  those  who 
aided  in  the  ecclesiastical  work  of  that  age 
in  Ireland  are  not  entitled  to  admiration ; 
and  probably  more  than  one  of  these  Chan- 
cellors was  thoroughly  selfish  and  rapacious ; 
but  i\Ir.  O'Flanagan's  test  of  their  conduct  is, 
after  all,  an  unsafe  criterion  ;  and  he  does 
not  point  out  what,  in  our  judgment,  was  the 
least  amiable  of  their  characteristics.  Henry 
YIII.,  in  spite  of  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  who  paints 
him  as  Cardinal  Pole  did,  had,  revertheless, 
a  policy  for  Ireland  in  some  respect  enlight- 
ened and  grand;  he  wished  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  the  colony  and  the 
aboriginal  race,  and  to  seduce  both  to  loyal 
obedience  ;  and  though  he  failed,  partly 
through  his  own  errors,  his  purpose  was  cer- 
tainly wise  and  noble.  His  Irisli  Chancel- 
lors, however,  although  they  bowed  Avith 
meek  submission  to  his  commands,  seem 
secretly  to  have  tried  to  thwart  them*,  filled 
with  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  Pale,  they 
were  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  'Irish  enemy ; ' 
and,  whether  they  adhered  to  the  old  faith 
or  acknowledged  His  Highness  as  'Supreme 
-Head,'  the  State  Papers  show  that  relentless 
oppression  was  their  only  expedient  for  gov- 
erning the  island. 

The  progress  of  Tudor  conquest  in 
Ireland  extended  the  domain  of  English  law, 
with  the  ever-increasing  circle  of  the  Pale. 
The  confiscations  of  the  religious  houses 
gave  an  impulse  also  to  litigation  ;  and  the 
practice  of  surrendering  and  taking  back 
lands  to  be  held  by  an  English  tenure,  tend- 
ed to  the  extinction  of  the  Celtic  customs. 
These  causes  contributed  to  enlarge  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Irish  Chancellors  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Equity  having  by  this  time  become  com- 
paratively mature  in  England,  began  to 
tioui-ish  even  in  Irish  soil.  A'  School  of  Law, 
which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  estab- 
lish before,  rose  upon  the  site  of  a  suppress- 
ed monastery,  and  received  the  name  of  '  the 
King's  Inns  ; '  and,  as  we  know  from  the 
State  Papers,  the  legal  profession  became  a 
pov/erf ul  body  not  always  subservient  to  the 
Government.  The  Irish  Chancellors  in  this 
age  abandoned  their  duties  as  criminal 
judges,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Presi- 
dents and  other  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  kind  of  justice ;  and 
they  confined  themselves  to  their  proper 
Courts,  which  attracted  an  increasing  amount 
of  business.  These  functionaries  were  either 
lawyers,  trained  regularly  to  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  or  prelates  imbued  with  legal  learn- 
ing ;  some  were  unquestionably  able  men ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  old  legal  docu- 
ments, of  which  we  have  specimens  in  these 


volumes,  they  possessed  considerable  techni 
cal  knowledge.  Yet  they  do  not  wear  a 
pleasing  appearance  as  they  pass  along  the 
stage  of  history,  though  one  or  two,  like 
Weston  and  Gerard,  seem  to  have  been  men 
of  character  and  honour.  As  a  class  they 
belonged  to  the  servile  courtiers  v/ho  so 
often  climbed  to  power  in  those  days — trim- 
mers, ready  to  change  their  faith  with  the 
times,  and  constant  only  to  the  instinct  of 
self ;  politicians,  willing  at  all  hazards  to  as- 
sert the  doctrine  of  Divine  Kight ;  prelates, 
thinking  more  of  their  greedy  families  than 
of  the  Church  they  neglected  and  star^'cd ; 
and  without  an  exception  they  could  see 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  native  race,  now 
more  than  ever  alienated  from  their  conquer- 
ors, by  a  double  distinction  of  blood  and 
religion.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  who  held 
the  office  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  able 
man,  and,  what  was  singular  in  his  position, 
he  really  endeavoured,  in  administering  jus- 
tice, to  engraft  some  of  the  Celtic  usages  on 
the  ungenial  plant  of  English  law ;  but  he 
appi<opriated  Church  lands  without  the  least 
scruple,  although  probably  a  professing  Ca- 
tholic, and,  a  trait  not  noticed  in  these  vol- 
umes, lie  bravely  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  Avrong  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  an 
Irish  chieftain.  Archbishop  Curvi'en,  avIio, 
by  the  way,  gave  its  succession  to  the  late 
Established  Church,  was  one  of  the  meanest 
of  timeservers ;  and  the  name  of  Loftus, 
Chancellor  and  Primate,  and  founder  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  stands  out  as  that  of 
an  audacious  jobber,  and  is  still  remember- 
ed in  Irish  annals  as  stained  with  inhumani- 
ty of  the  deepest  dye. 

The  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  son  form 
an  important  era  in  Irish  history.  The  islar.d 
had  been  completely  subdued  ;  the  last  hopes 
of  the  brilliant  Tyrone  had  perished  after 
the  day  of  Kinsale  ;  the  Pale  extended  over 
more  than  three  provinces ;  and  the  nation 
awaited  the  Avill  of  its  conquerors.  Society 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  colony,  forming 
an  aristocracy  of  the  sword,  and  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  land  of  the  country  torn 
from  its  ancient  owners  by  violent  means, 
and  of'  a  subjugated  people  oppressed  and 
despoiled  and  separated  by  v/ide  divisions 
from  its  rulei's.  The  lines  of  demai-cation 
were  deepened  by  the  hostility  of  two  rival 
churches,  and  by  the  conflict  betv.een  th.e 
modes  of  life  prev(\iling  among  the  settlers 
and  the  nation.  The  crisis  was  one  which 
demanded  statesmanship  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  kind  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  the  first  Stuarts  and  their  min- 
isters had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation.      The    Settlement   of    Ulster  by 
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wliicli,  notwitlistanding  a  great  deal  of 
liigh-lianded  wrong',  a  real  attempt  was 
successfully  made  to  reconcile  the  claims 
of  the  two  races  who  dwelt  in  enmity  npon 
the  soil,  and  to  plant  the  germs  of  a  thriv- 
ing community,  remains  a  monument  to  the 
Avisdom  of  Bacon ;  and  the  writings  of 
Coke,  and  even  of  Davies,  breathe  a  spirit 
of  justice,  nay  of  goodwill,  towards  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  But — what  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  has  not  pointed  out  with  the 
clearness  of  one  Avho  understands  the  period 
— the  effort  to  civilise  and  reclaim  Ireland 
was  frustrated  by  three  distinct  causes,  and 
the  result  was  a  calamitous  failure.  In  the 
first  place,  the  constitution  of  the  country 
was  fashioned  on  a  sectarian  model;  Pro- 
testant ascendency  became  supreme  in  the 
State,  and  while  the  dominant  colony  mono- 
polised all  social  and  political  power,  the 
Church  of  the  nation  was  jealously  proscrib- 
ed. In  the  second  place,  with  a  narrowness 
of  view,  not  however  surprising  in  that  age, 
peculiar  care  was  taken  to  obliterate  the 
usages  of  the  Irish  people ;  their  customs 
were  treated  as  barbarous  and  absurd;  the 
few  lands  that  remained  to  their  leaders 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  English 
tenure,  known  to  them  as  an  expedient 
of  coalcscation ;  and  their  ancient  institu- 
tions and  organisation  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  most  important  of  all,  if  not 
a  few  of  the  statesmen  of  England  had 
really  noble  designs  for  Ireland,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Castle  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  unscrupulous  harpies,  or 
of  spoliators  on  a  huge  scale,  who  enriched 
themselves  by  multiplying  forfeitures,  and 
treated  the  country  as  a  conquered  province 
to  be  portioned  out  among  Stuart  favourites. 
On  pretexts  simply  infamous  or  false,  whole 
tracts  were  wrested  from  their  former  pos- 
sessors and  transferred  to  these  official 
plunderers ;  the  title  of  '  every  estate  in  the 
kingdom,'  it  was  said,  '  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  peril;'  and  the  tale  of  Avrong 
was  grandly  completed  by  the  rapine  of 
Strafford,  v/ho  tried  to  confiscate  the  whole 
of  Connaught  for  his  master.  The  conse- 
quences were  that  the  whole  nation,  includ- 
ing even  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  was  exas- 
perated against  England  and  the  Protes- 
tant colony,  and  that  the  hopes  of  security 
and  peace  on  which  progress  depended 
were  blasted  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
these  iniquities  provoked  the  rising  of  1641. 
Mr.  O'FIanagan's  sketch  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellors, of  the  part  they  played  in  this  evil 
trial,  and  of  contemporaneous  legal  history, 
is  very  feeble  and  insufficient.  From  1605 
to   1619   the  Seals   were  held    by   Thomas 


Jones,  who  also  occupied  the  See  of  Dublin, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  competent  lawyer. 
This  legal  prelate  proved  himself  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
was  dominant  in  Church  and  State ;  he 
gave  his  influence  to  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the 
well-known  contest  of  1613  ;  and  his  visita- 
tion charges  breathe  little  save  an  oithodox 
hatred  of  Irish  Papists.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  some  share  in  candying  out  the  Settle- 
ment of  Ulster;  but  this  probably  was 
merely  ministerial,  for  the  design  of  that 
comprehensive  scheme  was  foreign  to  his 
bigoted  understanding  ;  but  we  uvaj  readily 
believe  that  he  approved  or  inspired  the 
sweeping  decision  of  the  Irish  Courts,  which, 
with  compendious  presumption  and  harsh- 
ness, pronounced  the  whole  of  the  Brehon 
laws — laws,  that  even  by  the  admission  of 
Sir  John  Davies  possessed  a  '  curious  mix- 
ture of  national  equity'  and  governed  the 
relations  of  the  native  race — a  set  of  '  lewd 
and  intolerable  customs,'  not  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  a  well-regulated  state.  The  successor 
of  Jones  was  a  grandnephew  of  Loftus, 
the  Elizabethan  Chancellor  of  whom  we 
have  said  a  few  words ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  small  parts,  who,  however,  contrived 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestor  by  en- 
riching himself,  with  little  scruple  as  to  the 
means.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
guardian  of  the  Irish  conscience  of  the  first 
Stuarts  took  an  active  part  in  the  shameful 
proceedings  for  robbing  Irish  proprietors  of 
their  lands  by  suggesting  inquiries  into  de- 
fective titles,  which  were  too  common  in 
those  days,  nor  yet  that  he  pocketed  the 
rewards  of  this  traffic.  "VVe  find  that  in 
1639  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  for 
malversation,  in  a  great  degree  through  the 
influence  of  Wentvvorth,  who,  if  he  was  a 
beast  of  prey  in  Ireland,  at  least  despoiled 
in  the  interests*  of  the  Crown,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  mere  greedy  jackals.  Loftus, 
v/ho,  for  services  of  a  questionable  kind,  had 
been  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  Ely,  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1642,  by  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  as  his  writings  prove, 
but  Avhose  career  as  Chancellor  was  cut  short 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
We  should  wish  to  think  well  of  this  person- 
age, for  he  has  left  on  record  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  race  that  do  him 
honour,  and  that  were  not  common  in  that 
age ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  he  assisted  Straf- 
ford in  his  notable  scheme  for  appropriating 
Connaught,  his  practice  and  speculation  may 
have  differed  from  each  other.  As  regards 
the  Irish  Bar  in  those  reigns,  it  seems  to 
have  increased  in  importance,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  number  of  lawsuits  caused  by  the 
extinction  of   the  Brehon  customs,  and  the 
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o-enei'-iil  insecurity  of  titles,  Tlic  Law 
Courts  were  permanently  removed  from  the 
Castle  ;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli  it  had 
been  proposed  to  transfer  tliem  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral ;  but  Archbishop  Loftus, 
fearing  lest  an  inquiry  into  the  interests  of 
the  Prebends  might  disclose  some  of  his 
pleasant  doings,  had  contrived  piously  to 
prevent  this  sacrilege. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Crom- 
well the  Irish  Seals  Avcre  put  in  commission. 
The  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  regicide 
Corbet  was  the  most  notable,  seem  not  to 
have  taken . pai-t  in  '  the  settlement'  of  the 
country  recorded  carefully  by  Mr.  Prender- 
gast;  this  was  carried  out  by  the  executive 
Government  under  the  auspices  of  two  spe- 
cial commissioners.  At  the  Restoration, 
Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pale,  became  Chancellor,  and 
co-operated  in  the  enactment  of  the  cele- 
brated statutes  which,  to  this  day,  form  the 
principal  basis  of  title  to  most  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  properly  con- 
demns the  injustice  whicli  stained  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation ;  but  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  English  Leg- 
islature would  eject  the  Cromwellian  colo- 
nists wholesale  ;  and  the  most  odious  feature 
of  the  arrangement  was  the  favouritism  of 
the  King,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  claims 
of  the  demands  of  Catholic  proprietors,  who 
had  at  least  a  rio-ht  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Mau- 
rice  Eustace,  we  think,  acted  hke  an  honour- 
able man  in  these  transactions;  he  did  much 
to  stop  the  malevolent  reports  against  the 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  the 
Protestant  Irish  sedulously  circulated ;  and 
his  hands  remained  clean  in  a  scramble  for 
propeily  from  which  too  many  of  the  Castle 
protited.  The  memory  of  this  eminent  mag- 
istrate has  not  yet  been  wholly  forgotten ; 
and  though  his  lands  have  passed,  in  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  Irish  property,  to  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Huguenot  family 
of  La  Touche,  the  peasant  near  Harristoun, 
in  the  County  Kildare,  can  still  point  out 
the  ruins  of  the  mansion  built  and  adorned 
by  the  worthy  Chancellor. 

The  next  holder  of  the  Irish  Seals  was 
Michael  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  last  and 
not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  mitred 
jurists  who  have  filled  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  in  these  kingdoms.  This  prelate 
was  a  nephew  of  Richard  Boyle,  in  after 
years  the  '  great  Earl  of  Cork,'  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  adventurers  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
made  their  good  swords  and  their  orthodox 
creed  passports  to  honours  and  wealth  in  Ire- 
land, and  v.ho,  iu  some  instances,  and  con- 


spicuously in  that  of  the  noble  house  of 
Boyle,  became  the  founders  of  families 
which  ha\  e  proved  a  blessing  to  their  adopt- 
ed country.  Dr.  Boyle  first  attracted  pub- 
lic notice  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Protestant  settlers  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cork,  when  the  x\ct  of  Settlement  was  un- 
der discussion ;  and,  having  been  selected 
by  the  Irish  Government  as  an  agent  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Statute  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  two  f^nglish  Houses,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords 
for  '  the  services  he  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion.' He  became  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
1663,  and  held  the  ofiice  for  twenty -two 
years,  during  the  period  of  superficial  repose 
which  preceded  the  rising  of  1688-9.  Al- 
though bred  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  certainly 
a  very  able  judge ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation on  the  Irish  Bench  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Lord  Nottingham,  his  great  Eng- 
lish contemporary.  His  Chancery  '  orders ' 
are  still  extant,  and  show  that  Equity  had,  by 
this  time,  acquired  in  Ireland  a  scientific  form, 
and  must  have  been  assiduously  studied  by 
a  learned  and  well-traiued  body  of  lawyers. 
Dr.  Boyle  was  charged  with  having  been  '  a 
pluralist  and  jobber '  in  official  life ;  but,  as 
he  was  dismissed  by  James  II.  iu  1686, 
when  that  sovereign  was  inaugurating  his 
calamitous  and  reckless  Irish  policy,  we  are 
inclined  to  tliink  that  he  was  not  only  an 
able  but  an  upright  public  servant. 

The  next  nauie  that  appears  on  our  list  is 
that  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellors. Sir  Charles  Porter  was  an  English 
barrister  who  first  became  known  iu  AVest- 
miuster  Hall  as  one  of  the  counsel  who  be- 
came involved  in  the  disputes  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  touching  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Equity  Appeals  in 
cases  in  which  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  interested.  Porter  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  '  without 
being  allowed  to  finish  an  argunient  he  was 
addressing  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, '  for 
having  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  Tap- 
per House ;  but  his  brief  imprisonment 
proved  fortunate,  for  he  soon  attained  con- 
siderable practice.  In  1686  he  received  the 
Irish  Seals  from  James  II,,  at  a  conjuncture 
of  great  political  moment,  calculated  to  test 
the  Avorth  of  public  men.  The  King  at  this 
time  had  formed  the  design  of  humiliating 
the  Protestant  colony  of  Ireland,  and  of 
changing  the  constitution  of  the  country  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  arbitrary  power;  and 
for  this  puq^ose  he  resolved  to  make  danger- 
ous encroachments  on  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  to  violate  fundamental  laws  by  raising 
Catholics  to  high  places  in  Ireland,  and 
practically   giving   them    civil    ascendency. 
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Admitting — and  who  will  contradict  ? — that 
the  existing-  order  of  things  in  the  country 
was  essentially  unjust  and  grievous  ;  that  the 
Act  of  Settlement  was  tainted  with  wrong ; 
and  that  the  proscription  of  the  Catholic 
nation  of  Ireland  was  lamentable  and  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme,  still  the  revolution  medi- 
tated by  James  was  a  niere  outrange  on  pub- 
lic right ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  only  ended  in  prolonging  for  generations 
the  misfortunes  of  Ireland.  The  conduct  of 
Sir  Charles  Porter  at  this  difficult  time  was 
much  to  his  honour.  He  assented  to  a  com- 
promise that  would  have  considerably  modi- 
fled  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  he  even  acqui- 
esced in  the  elevation  of  Catholic  Judges  to 
the  Bench;  but  he  refused  to  sanction  the 
foolish  violence  of  Tyrconnel  against  the 
Protestant  interest;  and  for  this  he  was  re- 
moved from  office.  In  his  case,  hov,'ever, 
probity  was  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
saying  of  Juvenal,  and  it  was  given  him,  in 
his  subsequent  career,  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  ill-fated  race  of  whicl),  doubtless,  he 
appeared  to  James  the  prejudiced  and  harsh 
adversary.  Sir  Cliarles  Porter  returned  to 
the  Bar  and  practised  till  1690;  but  when 
after  the  Boyne  and  Aghrim  the  Revolution 
had  triumphed  in  Ireland,  he  w^as  made  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices  by  William,  his  high 
character,  as  we  may  suppose,  having  point- 
ed him  out  as  fit  for  the  office.  In  this  ca- 
pacity lie  affixed  his  name  to  the  celebrated 
capitulation  of  Limerick;  and,  unlike  most 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  he  insisted 
earnestly  that  the  faith  of  England  was 
pledged  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  violation  of 
it.  Having  been  appointed  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  he  threw  all  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  a  policy  of  mercy  to  the  vanquished 
nation ;  and  he  steadily  opposed  the  fierce 
zealots  who  clamoured  for  measures  of  gene- 
ral extermination.  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  vol- 
umes contain  letters  of  much  interest  hith- 
erto unpublished,  which  illustrate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  parties  which  determined  Irish 
politics  at  this  juncture ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  Sir  Charles  Porter  invariably 
v/as  an  advocate  of  clemency.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, and  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  ruler  who  at  heart  scorned  the  fa- 
naticism of  his  Irish  adherents,  that  William 
endeavoured  on  such  occasions  to  support 
his  Irish  Chancellor,  wdio,  however,  did  not 
escape  impeachment  at  the  instance  of  the 
extreme  Protestant  faction.  Sir  Charles 
Porter  died  in  1697  ;  we  shall  not  say  with 
Lord  Clare!idon  that  he  '  was  one  of  the  two 
honest  lawyers  we  have  known ; '  but  he 
was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters 
that  adorn  the  judicial  annals  of  Ireland. 


We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  '  Lives '  of 
the  other  Chancellors  of  this  era.  JMr. 
O'FIanagan  feebly  tries  to  vindicate  the  repu- 
tation of  the  notorious  Fitton,  who  held 
the  office  during  the  short  period  of  Catholic 
ascendency  under  Tyrconnel,  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  a  terrible  retribution.  That  this  per- 
son was  of  ancient  lineage  and  was  tolerated 
by  the  Irish  Bar  while  the  English  bowed 
down  to  Scroggs  and  Jeft'rcys,  will  hardly 
get  over  the  facts  that  he  Avas  charged  with 
a  subornation — of  forgery — and  was  raised 
to  the  judicial  Bench  from  a  gaol.  An  emi- 
nent lawyer,  Richard  Freeman,  whose  Re- 
ports are  still  occasionally  quoted,  and  who 
owed  to  James  his  first  rise  in  life,  was 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1707;  but  he  re- 
signed the  Seals  three  years  afterwards,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  career. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Methuen,  better  known  as  the  negotiator  of 
the  Treaty  with  Portugal  which  still  bears 
his  name,  than  as  a  politician  and  Judge 
in  Ireland,  and  of  Sir  Constantino  Phipps, 
ancestor  through  five  descents  of  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  who  was  first  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  discouraging  Irish 
Orangeism  inaugurated  by  Lord  Wellesley. 
Sir  Constantine  was  a  friend  of  Swift,  who 
paints  his  character  in  agreeable  colours ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate the  fury  of  the  excessive  Protestant 
faction  at  the  Castle  ;  but  little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  held  the  Seals  from  1710 
to  1714,  and  that  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he,  with  other  Tories,  was  removed  from 
office. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  character  of 
this  age  was  Sir  Richard  Cox,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary versatility  of  parts,  who  truly 
'made  the  world  his  oyster,'  and  whose  ca- 
reer curiously  illustrates  the  freaks  of  for- 
tune in  Ireland  in  that  generation.  Young 
Cox  sprang  h\m\  an  Anglo-Irish  family,  set- 
tled for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bandon,  long  known  as  the  '  Derry  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,'  and  the  very  Mecca  of  Mun- 
ster  Protestantism.  He  began  life  as  a  coun- 
try attorney ;  but  having  aspired  to  the 
honours  of  the  Bar,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Recorder  of  Kinsale,  and  Chairman  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about 
1680  or  1681.  Like  many  of  his  race,  he 
w^as  compelled  to  fly  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Popish  revolution  commenced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tyrconnel ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  his  judicial  charges,  which  savoured 
strongly  of  Puritan  zeal,  may  have  exposed 
him  to  considerable  danger.  He  found  a 
refuge  at  Bristol,  and  there  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Sir  Robert  Southwell — a  loyal 
adherent  of  William  III.,  whose  visit  to  his 
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host  is  still  amonrr  the  traditions  of  the  r.oble 
scat  of  Kiiig-'s  Weston — and  from  this  re- 
treat he  jjiiblished  a  bitter  jilii'ippic  against 
Popery  and  the  Irish  race,  which  still  has  a 
place  in  some  libraries.  The  friendship  of 
Southwell  or  the  fame  of  this  work  introduc- 
ed the  author  to  the  Prince  of  Orano-e,  and 
Recorder  Cox  is  next  seen  in  the  camp  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army  in  the  capacity  of  a 
kind  of  military  secretary.  lie  did  good 
service  the  day  before  the  Boyne  in  suggest- 
ing with  much  presence  of  mind  a  ruse  to 
discover  the  strength  of  the. enemy;  and 
after  the  battle  he  composed  the  '  King's 
Declaration'  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  He 
acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  task  that 
William  observed,  '  Do  not  alter  a  w^ord ;' 
and  for  a  series  of  similar  services  he  was 
appointed  at  the  termination  of  the  war  to 
the  double  but  not  incongruous  offices,  con- 
sidering the  then  condition  of  Ireland,  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  Cork  District.  In 
169^!  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Forfeited  Estates ;  and  ten  years  afterwards, 
having  in  the  meantime  tilled  the  highest 
place  in  his  own  Court,  he  v^-as  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  this  capa- 
city he  sedulously  promoted,  as  might  indeed 
have  been  expected  from  him,  the  worst  en- 
actments of  the  Penal  Code ;  yet  it  is  but 
just  to  add  that,  like  Porter,  he  had  on  pre- 
vious occasions  contended  for  the  obligatory 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  Sir  liichard 
Cox  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  ability 
as  an  Equity  Judge ;  but,  however  this  may 
have  been,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  letters,  and  while  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  Avrote  a  philosophical  treatise  of  some 
merit,  and  a  series  of  acrimonious  pamphlets 
filled  with  Calvinism  and  elaborate  denun- 
ciations of  Popery  and  the  '  barbarous  Irish.' 
It  was  the  fortune  of  this  singular  character 
to  fill  almost  every  office  in  the  land ;  he  re- 
signed the  Seals  in  IVOV,  but  was  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  17 10,  having  triumphantly 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  an  impeach- 
ment. Sir  Kichard  Cox  lived  until  1733, 
long  enough  to  witness  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  Protestant  ascendency  in  Church  and 
State,  and  retaining,  it  is  said,  to  the  last  his 
antipathy  towards  the  'idolatrous  nation.' 
He  undoubtedly  was  a  man  of  great  mental 
powers;  but  it  is  significant  of  the  difference 
between  the  state  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  that  time,  that  one  wdio  was  half  a  soldier, 
half  a  lawyer,  and  altogether  a  bitter  fanatic, 
should  have  held  the"  dignity  in  the  sister 
country  which  in  ours  was  adorned  by  Lord 
Somei"^,  a  contemporary  of  very  disiimilar 
character. 

We  have  now  reached  a  series  of  C'haii- 


cellors  who  held  office  during  the  most  melan- 
choly and  disastrous  period  of  the  history  of 
Ireland.  The  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  1686-88  had  been  folloA\- 
cd  by  the  Boyne  and  Aghrim,  and  Catholic 
Ireland  was  reduced  by  the  conquerors  to 
complete  subjection.  The  ascendency  of 
the  Protestant  colony  which,  thougli  often  in- 
terrupted by  wild  risings,  had  been  growing 
more  secure,  was  absolute  and  unquestioned  ; 
and  the  prostrate  nation  lay  helpless  in  the 
chains  of  a  degrading  bondage.  The  de- 
scendants of  Elizabethan  and  Crorawellian 
settlers  were  owners  of  five-sixths  of  the  soil, 
and  formed  a  tyrannical  aristocracy  of  sect; 
the  children  of  the  ancient  proprietors  were 
either  exiles  in  foreign  lands  or  vegetated  in 
thraldom  on  the  estates  of  which  their  an- 
cestors had  been  masters  ;  the  people  f  onn- 
ed  a  despised  peasantry,  already  multiplying 
in  swarms  of  pauperism.  This  state  of  so- 
ciety was  stereotyped  as  it  ^vere  ujjon  the  face 
of  the  country  by  that  tci-'ible  Code  w-hich 
had  for  its  objects  the  perpetuation  of  Pro- 
testant domination,  the  abasement  of  the 
real  Irish  peopde,  and  the  separation  into  dis- 
tinct castes  of  the  races  and  creeds  wdiich 
common  justice  would  have  even  yet  fused 
into  one  nationality.  The  Penal  Law^s  not 
only  secured  every  oflice  in  the  State  to  the 
favoured  faith ;  not  only  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Government  into  the  scale  of 
a  Puritan  oligarchy ;  not  only  outlawed  a , 
nation  to  give  a  faction  a  monopoly  of  pow- 
er and  tlie  privilege  of  doing  wrong ;  not 
only  persecuted  the  religion  and  outraged 
the  conscience  of  Catholic  Ireland ;  they 
coiTupted  and  injured  the  whole  body  poli- 
tic, and,  in  their  aim  at  depriving  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  means  of  ever  rising  again,  they 
endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  accumu- 
lating wealth,  tried  to  destroy  their  family 
relations,  and  sanctioned  an  inquisition  of 
the  vilesi  kind  into  their  most  private  and 
domestic  arrangements.  The  enactments  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  annul  the  maniagea 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  persons,  to  rob 
the  Catholic  parent  of  his  estate  and  tempt . 
his  son  to  an  interested  conversion,  to  forbid 
Catholics  to  purchase  land,  and  to  encourage 
a  brood  of  base  spies  to  make  '  a  Protestant 
discovery'  of  their  transactions,  are  monu- 
ments of  intolerable  wrong ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  such  atrocious  training  did  not  ruin  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  In  this  state 
of  things  Government,  though  firm  and  set- 
tled, was  a  mere  system  of  oppression  ;  and 
through  that  v.-atchful  Nemesis  which  attends 
wrong,  the  very  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
v.hich  this  system  of  iniquity  was  planned, 
siitVered  permanently  and  seriously  from  the 
coi.scquences.      The  Protestant  colony,  cut 
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off  from  the  nation,  became  the  dependent ' 
garrison  of  England  ;  its  legislature  was  fee- 
ble, corrupt,  and  worthless  ;  and  it  grew  into 
a  type  of  society,  coarse,  domineering,  waste- 
ful and  reclvless,  which  had  little  in  common 
with  a  real  aristocracy. 

Such,  feebly  depicted  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
was  the  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  gen- 
eration that  followed  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  Chancellors  of  this 
period  reflected  the  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  State,  and  however  differing, 
have  a  family  likeness.  They  were  person- 
ages of  ability  and  repute ;  indeed  Lord 
Midleton  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  in  his  own 
way  a  very  honest  politician;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor West  v/as  a  capable  judge  ;  and  Lords 
Wyndham  and  Jocelyn  tilled  their  offices 
with  commendable  dignity.  But  they  were 
.without  exception  Englishmen — the  execu- 
tive of  the  mother-country  being  unwilling  to 
intrust  a  place  of  political  importance  to 
mere  colonists,  and  the  feelings  of  the  L'ish 
Bar  on  the  subject  being  not  considered 
v/orthy  of  a  thought ;  in  the  disputes  which 
occasionally  arose  between  the  Government 
and  the  Protestant  oligarchy,  they  invariably 
maintained  Avhat  was  described  in  the  slang 
of  the  day  '  the  English  interest,'  They 
were  in  fact  the  associates  and  partners  of  such 
prelates  as  Boulter  and  Stone,  the  real  rulers 
of  Ireland  at  this  period ;  and  whether  there 
was  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  over  the  Irish  Courts,  or  of  the  de- 
pendency of  the  colonial  Irish  legislature,  or 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, they  upheld  the  pretensions  of  the 
sovereign  State.  As  a  set-oft",  however,  they 
vindicated  the  privileges  of  the  dominant 
caste  against  the  injured  and  degraded 
nation,  and,  indeed,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  Chancellors  to  ad- 
minister the  worst  parts  of  the  Penal  Code 
— those  which  struck  at  the  peace  of  Catho- 
lic families,  forbade  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  Catholics,  and  encouraged  '  discoveries  ' 
of  such  purchases ;  and  unquestionably 
judges  who  entertained  a  natural  aversion  to 
sucli  statutes  could  easily  have  softened 
their  rigour.  But,  one  and  all,  these  ex- 
ponents of  Equity  pressed  the  Code  to  its 
most  extreme  limits ;  and,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  ideas,  some  of  their  deci- 
sions appear  monstrous.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
gives  a  few  instances  of  these  odious  inter- 
pretations of  law,  but  he  lias  not  been  happy 
in  his  selection,  and  a  more  complete  and 
significant  list  will  be  found  in  '  Howard's 
Popery  Cases.'  An  Equity  student  of  the 
present  day  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that. 


according  to  the  doctrines  of  these  Irish 
Chancellors,  even  an  outlaw  could  be  a 
Protestant  '  discoverer  ' ;  that  purchases  of 
lands  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  of  the  original  defect,  gave  no  title  if 
at  any  time,  however  remote,  a  Papist  pur- 
chased ;  that  a  trustee  could  repudiate  his 
trust  in  order  to  become  a  '  discoverer ' ; 
that,  to  cause  a  forfeiture  against  a  Papist,  a 
trust  of  lands  need  not  have  been  declared 
in  a  wi'itten  instrument ;  that,  in  a  word, 
settled  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  even 
the  provisions  of  important  statutes,  were  set 
at  haught  that  a  penal  code  of  the  most 
harsh  kind  should  have  free  scope.  Yet 
more  suggestive  than  the  letter  of  these 
judgments  is  the  spirit  which,  as  it  were, 
breathes  through  them,  and  which  proves 
what,  in  that  age,  must  have  been  the  per- 
version of  thought  in  this  matter.  We  find 
nowhere  a  touch  of  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers from  these  inhuman  decrees ;  we  are 
are  often  reminded  that  the  Penal  Laws  are 
in  the  strictest  sense  '  remedial' ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  one  case,  it  was  coolly  asserted  that 
a  Papist  had  no  right  to  complain,  because 
the  law  would  not  assume  the  existence  of 
such  an  obnoxious  person  ! 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, connected  in  any  way  with  our  sub- 
ject, during  the  generation  after  1760.  Our 
readers  know  how  public  spirit,  fostered 
by  the  writings  of  Lucas  and  others,  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  Protestant  colony ;  how 
an  agitation  gradually  sprang  up  for  its 
emancipation  from  the  mother-country ; 
how,  at  the  crisis  of  the  American  war,  Eng- 
land was  obliged  to  make  concessions  which 
would  have  been  scornfully  denied  before  ; 
how  the  Irish  Legislature  was  declared 
supreme ;  how  the  trade  of  the  island  was 
set  free  from  the  vexatious  restrictions  set 
upon  it ;  how  the  Irish  judicature  was  made 
independent  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  were  curtailed ;  and  how  a  brilliant 
period  of  hope  ensued,  the  harbinger,  it  was 
thought,  of  a  national  resurrection.  As  yet, 
however,  little  had  been  done  for  the  pro- 
sci'ibed  and  discredited  Catholic  people ;  and, 
though  the  worst  of  the  Penal  Laws  were 
repealed,  the  Parliament,  reflecting  Protes- 
tant ascendency,  refused,  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  to  do  Catholic  Ireland  political 
justice.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  quicken- 
ing spirit  of  aught  resembling  free  institu- 
tions, that  a  strong  opposition,  with  Grattan 
at  its  head,  upheld  the  rights  of  the  injured 
race  ;  and  had  not  the  Irish  Parliament  been 
lamentably  corrupt,  or  had  not  the  French 
Revolution  sowed  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and 
discord  in  Ireland,  the  measure  of  1829 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  Irish  states- 
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men.  Daring  the  troubled,  changeful,  yet 
stirring  period,  the  Irish  Seals  were  held  by 
two  men  who  represented  what  may  be  called 
inflexible  Anglo-Irish  Conservatism,  Lord 
Bowes,  an  Englishman  at  the  Irish  bar,  was 
Chancellor  from  1757  to  1767  ;  and  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  able  lawyer.  The  few  remain- 
ing specimens  of  his  judgments  —  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  quotes  a  remarkable  extract — 
show  that  he  had  fine  reasoning  powers,  and 
a  penetrating  and  calm  intelligence ;  and  he 
expressed  himself  in  the  terse,  felicitous 
style,  not  uncommon  on  the  judicial  bench 
during  the  time  that  it  was  graced  by  Lord 
Mansfield.  As  a  politician,  however,  and 
public  man,  he  was  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
junta  at  the  Castle ;  and  he  opposed  stub- 
bornly every  attempt  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  Penal  Code,  and  every  demand  of  the 
Protestant  Irish.  His  successor.  Lord  Lif- 
ford,  an  Englishman  also,  but  not  bred  up 
in  the  Irish  Courts,  was  a  lawyer  of  much 
the  same  type  ;  but  though  in  politics  he 
played  a  like  part,  he  was  less  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  opinions,  no  doubt  because  he  fell 
on  times  when  the  Government  vvas  contin- 
ually in  difiiculties,  and  judicious  trimming 
was  prudent  and  necessary.  We  have  a 
tolerably  accurate  collection  of  the  decisions 
of  this  eminent  judge ;  they  disclose  a  ripe 
acquaintance  with  Equity,  and  are  couched 
in  neat  and  scholarlike  language.  Yet  he 
did  not  depart  from  the  views  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  interpretation  of  the  Penal 
Code,  though  here  it  must  be  said  for  him, 
that  he  may  have  felt  the  obligation  of  es- 
tablished precedents.  In  the  recent  debates 
on  the  Irish  Land  Act,  Lord  Cairns  referred 
to  a  judgment  of  Lord  LifFord,  as  evidence 
that  the  Irish  judges  went  out  of  their  way 
in  the  last  century  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  peasantry — a  paradox  of  extraordi- 
nary boldness  ;  nor  does  the  case  of  Murray 
V.  Bateman,  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord, 
lead  a  candid  mind  to  any  such  conclusion. 
Lord  Liff"ord  held  the  Irish  Seals  during  the 
long  space  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1767 
to  1789;  and  through  all  the  changes  of 
this  stormy  time,  he  contrived  to  make  him- 
self acceptable  to  Governments  of  the  most 
opposite  character,  and  to  obtain  very  con- 
siderable gratifications,  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  emoluments  of  ofiice,  for  his  emi- 
nent services  in  Church  and  State.  Though 
really  a  decided  politician,  he  held  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  whether  Whig  or  Tory 
was  in  power,  balanced  by  the  weight  of 
honours  and  riches ;  and  if  his  sympathies 
were  always  with  the  Castle,  he  managed, 
with  no  common  tact  and  cleverness,  to  stand 
tolerably  well  with  the  popular  party. 

Mr.  O'Flanagan's  volumes  contain  sketches 
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of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  of  some  of  its  leaders, 
during  the  periods  we  have  been  briefly 
noticing.  None  save  those  who  either  pro- 
fessed, or  had  conformed  to  the  dominant 
faith,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  ;  and  men  like  Butler,  Nagle,  and 
Rice,  who  had  adorned  the  bar,  in  a  pre- 
vious generation,  were  excluded  from  it  with 
jealous  bigotry.  Yet  to  judge  from  several 
distinguished  names,  not  a  few  Catholic  Irish 
families  had  representatives  in  the  Irish 
Forum  ;  and  the  presence  of  this  class  of 
practitioners,  who,  it  was  said,  were  '  worse 
than  actual  Papists,'  afflicted  tha  conscience 
of  more  than  one  Chancellor.  ]Many  Catho- 
lic barristers,  however,  conformed  and  be- 
came Protestant  in  an  equivocal  sense ;  yet, 
even  in  these  instances,  an  association  with 
the  old  faith  seems  to  have  continued,  for 
usually  lawyers  in  this  category  were  intrust- 
ed with  briefs  for  Catholic  defendants  in 
their  sad  struggles  with  Protestant  '  discov- 
erers.' The  most  remarkable  example  of 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  family  of 
Malone — a  junior  branch  of  the  O'Connors 
of  Oft'aley ;  it  changed  its  creed  in  the  last 
century,  and  gave  a  succession  of  eminent 
men  during  three  generations  to  the  Bar  and 
Bench,  the  most  remarkable  being  Anthony, 
sometime  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
and  still  remembered  as  a  high-minded 
patriot  and  the  dauntless  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  client.  The  Four  Courts  of  those 
days  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  noble 
pile  which  now  forms  an  appropriate  temple 
k)  Irish  justice  ;  they  were  a  mass  of  build- 
ings at  the  back  of  Christ  Church,  known  by 
the  ominous  name  of  '  Hell,'  in  the  midst  of 
ruined  and  filthy  streets,  running  down  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Liftey.  This  whole 
region  was  an  Irish  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
crowded  with  the  chambers  and  dwellings  of 
lawyers  ;  and  here  the  Marlays,  the  Tisdalls, 
and  Singletons,  and  other  stars  in  the  legal 
firmament,  were  consulted  by  deferential  at- 
torneys, perused  the  knotty  volumes  of  the 
Reports,  and  earned  applause,  or  made  for- 
tunes. If  we  may  judge  from  the  Law  Re- 
ports that  survive,  the  business  of  the  Bar 
was  well  done ;  the  causes  seem  to  have  been 
well  argued,  and  points  of  law  to  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed ;  and  we  occasionally 
find  much  neatness  and  even  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. The  age  of  what  is  called  Irish 
eloquence,  the  results  of  a  stormier  time,  had 
not  anivcd;  but  something  of  the  puiitv 
and  grace  of  style  conspicuous  in  the  works 
of  Berkeley  and  Goldsmith,  had  found  its 
way  into  the  Irish  Forum  ;  and  tradition  re- 
cords that  Anthony  JNIalone  was  not  inferior 
to  William  Murray  in  correctness  and  felicity 
of   diction.     Yet  the  evidence  of   Reports 
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may  be  deceptive ;  and  tliougli  the  Irish 
Bar  of  those  days  undoubtedly  contained 
illustrious  names,  the  average  education  and 
quality  of  its  members  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  high.  Complaints  abound  in  con-^ 
temporary  letters,  and  even  in  formal  legal 
treatises,  of  the  extravagance  and  idleness, 
of  the  drunkenness  and  vice,  too  prevalent 
among  Irish  lawyers ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  a  Grand  Jury  minute,  that  a  Chief 
Baron  of  this  period  was,  as  usual,  '  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.'  Indeed,  though  a  few 
great  lawyers  appeared  in  almost  every  gene- 
ration, it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  legal 
profession  could  attain  a  standard  of  general 
excellence  in  the  disordered  state  of  Irish 
society. 

The  next  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  on  whom  the  dig- 
nity has  devolved.  Lord  Clare  was  boni  in 
lYl-O,  the  second  son  of  John  Fitzgibbon,  a 
hardworking  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  penurious 
thrift  and  professional  industry.  The  boy 
gave  promise  at  an  early  age  of  an  imperious 
temper  and  of  fine  parts,  and  he  was  brought 
up  to  scorn  the  Irish  Catholic,  his  father, 
who  had  conformed  to  Protestantism,  being 
a  more  than  usually  zealous  convert.  Young 
Fitzgibbon  distinguished  himself  greatly  at 
college,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in 
1'7'72,  where  he  rose  quickly  and  had  large 
practice,  the  wealth  he  inherited  in  no  wise 
deadening  his  resolute  energy  and  eager  am- 
bition. He  became  in  1780,  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  University  of  Dubliir, 
and  flung  himself  with  ardour  into  the  pat- 
riotic movement  for  the  Parliamentary  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  which  proved  successful 
in  1782.  His  proud,  stern,  yet  liandsome 
figure  stands  out  prominently  in  old  prints 
commemorating  the  meetings  of  the  Volun- 
teers ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  esteemed  and 
respected  by  Charlemont,  Grattan,  and  the 
chief  Irish  Whigs.  Indeed,  when  the  Coali- 
tion was  in  power,  he  was  made  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four,  and  for  some  months  lie  co-operated 
zealously  Avith  Fox  in  his  enlightened  Irish 
policy.  Keen-sighted,  however,  and  without 
scruples — '  beware  of  that  young  man,'  it  had 
been  remarked  to  Grattan — Fitzgibbon  saw 
when  the  favourable  time  had  come  for  a  legal 
'Thane'  to  *fly;'  he  carried  into  the  camp 
of  Pitt  audacity,  vigour,  and  a  malevolent 
tongue;  and  when  Pitt  became  minister,  the 
Irish  Attorney-General  continued  in  office. 

During  the  next  five  years  Fitzgibbon 
was  the  master  spirit  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment at  the  Council  Board  and  in  College- 
Green  ;  and  if  his  effrontery  was  without 
shame,  his   talents   were    commanding  and 


brilliant.  At  this  juncture  the  system  of 
ruling  the  liberated  Parliament  by  open  cor- 
ruption and  the  high  hand  was  in  full  A-igour  ; 
and  the  salaried  patriot  lavished  patronage, 
defended  jobbing  of  the  worst  kinds,  and 
denounced  his  former  political  friends  with 
unremitting  zeal  and  rare  ability.  Though 
his  style  of  speaking  was  rude  and  coarse, 
he  was  a  cool  and  formidable  debater ;  the 
force  oT  his  overbearing  disposition  swayed 
the  Administration  and  Opposition  ;  and  if 
he  was  a  political  bravo,  if  he  often  lowered 
the  dignity  of  his  office  by  violence  and  op- 
probrious language,  he  was  at  least  as  dar- 
ing in  act  as  in  word,  and  fearless  in  every 
turn  of  politics.  For  such  services,  and  also 
because,  unlike  Thurlow,  he  had  stuck  to 
Pitt  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Re- 
gency debates,  Fitzgibbon  was  elevated  in 
1789  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  singular  as  had  been  his  training, 
he  was  not,  in  one  sense,  unfit  for  the  office. 
He  really  was  a  verj'-  able  judge;  and  though 
he  was  supercilious  to  the  Bar,  and  his  harsh 
arrogance  occasionally  broke  out,  his  clear, 
penetrating,  and  masculine  intellect  enabled 
him  to  become  an  adept  in  Equity.  This 
was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
for  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances 
had  raised  the  position  of  the  profession, 
and  had  thrown  on  it  a  lustre  of  fame  it 
never  possessed  before  or  since  ;  yet  in  point 
of  talent  its  recognised  head  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  its  members.  Fitzgibbon,  having 
been  made  Earl  of  Clare,  presided  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  until  its  extinction  at 
the  Union,  and  exhibited  in  that  Assembly 
the  peculiar  qualities  which  made  him  con- 
spicuous in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Union,  indeed,  is  a 
model  of  insolence,  yet  of  sound  argument ; 
and  if  he  browbeat  and  sneered  at  the  Irish 
Peers,  as  the  low-born  offspring  of  Crom- 
wellian  settlers  whose  very  existence  depend- 
ed on  England,  he  demonstrated  tliat  the 
well-being  of  Ireland  was  bound  up  with  the 
British  connexion.  When  Chanceffcr,  as 
when  Attorney-General,  Lord  Clare  was  al- 
most supreme  at  the  Castle  ;  and,  during  the 
dark  and  disastrous  period  which  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  re- 
beUion  of  1798,  he  was,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  inflexible  advocate  of  an  indiscriminating 
policy  of  coercion.  He  made  himself  espe- 
cially conspicuous  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
Irish  Catholics ;  and  his  ferocity  disgusted 
the  humane  Cornwallis,  and  even  shocked  the 
cool-headed  Castlereagh.  Lord  Clare  hardly 
outlived  the  Union ;  having  first,  however, 
completely  failed  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to  domineer 
as  he  had  done  in  Ireland,  and  he  died  ne- 
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glected  and  generally  detested.  lie  was  a 
coarse-minded  and  even  a  bad  man,  yet  he 
had  a  strono;  cliaracter  and  great  gifts,  and 
tradition  records  that  he  could  be  a  wann 
friend  as  v/ell  as  an  implacable  enemy. 

We  have  no  space  to  notice  at  length  the 
Irish  Chancellors  after  the  Union.  During 
the  generation  which  followed  that  event, 
Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  political  torpor, 
broken  only  hy  remitting  agitation,  and, 
save  for  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  was 
bound  in  the  chains  of  Tory  misgovernment. 
The  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  reaction 
against  tlie  French  Revolution,  had  checked 
the  progress  of  liberal  ideas ;  the  hopes  of 
Catholic  Ireland  had  been  prostrated  by  the 
obstinacy  of  George  III.  and  the  concession 
of  j\lr.  Pitt ;  and  darkness  gathered  over  the 
ill-fated  land  which  for  a  season  had  rejoiced 
in  hope.  The  administration  of  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Orange  oligarchy 
— the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  ancient 
colonists  vrho  had  never  amalgamated  with 
the  nation  ;  a  sectarian  faction  ruled  at  the 
Castle,  and  the  Governments  of  the  Pcrce- 
vals  and  Liverpoolsf,  distracted  by  the  perils 
of  the  war,  and  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of 
the  people,  had  no  policy  but  that  of  relying 
on  the  Protestant  garrison  to  keep  down  the 
Catholics.  A  change  for  the  better  certain- 
ly began  during  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of 
Lord  Wellesley ;  but  even  that  illustrious 
statesman  was  unable  to  extirpate  Protestant 
ascendency,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  more 
fortunate  time  to  accomplish  that  tardy 
measure  of  justice.  With  one  exception,  of 
Avhich  we  shall  say  a  word,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellors of  this  period  reflected  the  harshness 
and  sectarian  prejudices  which  characterised 
the  whole  system  of  government.  Lord 
Eedesdale,  who  succeeded  Lord  Clare, 
though  in  no  sense  a  great  jurist — he  was 
fond  of  sneering  at  Lord  Mansfield,  whose 
genius  he  was  unable  to  comprehend — was  a 
consummate  lawyer  of  the  Eldon  type  ;  and 
he  presided  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
for  some  years  with  very  high  credit.  Yet 
this  worthy  and  really  amiable  man  was  as 
violent  a  fanatic  as  Lord  Clare ;  he  was  a  mere 
instrument  for  an  Orange  junta ;  and  he  lias 
left  on  record  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
Popery  was  the  sole  evil  in  Ireland,  and  that 
what  she  required  was  a  second  Cromwell. 
Lord  Manners,  who  held  the  Irish  Seals  for 
the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from 
1807  to  1827,  could  not  be  compared  to 
Lord  Redesdale  in  law  ;  but  in  politics  he 
was  a  fitting  parallel  with  more  plausibility 
and  less  vigour  ;  and  his  system  of  sectarian 
favouritism  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justices  of  the  Peace  is  unhajipily 
not   yet  wholly   forgotten.      Men    such    as 


these,  representing  faithfully  the  false  and 
mischievous  views  of  their  paitv,  only  added 
fuel  to  the  animosities  of  Ireland  ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that,  being  what  they  were,  they 
have  left  disagreeable  memories  behind. 
One  Chancellor,  however,  of  these  days, 
stands  out  in  distinctive  and  honourable 
contrast.  George  Ponsonby,  the  friend  of 
Grattan  and  Charlemont,  one  of  the  purest 
patriots  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards leader  of  the  Whig  Opposition,  re- 
ceived the  Irish  Seals  in  1806  ;  and,  during 
the  short  ministry  of  '  All  the  Talents,'  won 
golden  opinions  for  his  impartiality  and 
hberal  conduct  in  his  high  office.  Let  us 
add,  however,  that  in  this  lie  was  only  true 
to  the  familj^  character ;  the  house  of  Bess- 
borough  has  at  all  times  deserved  respect 
and  esteem  in  Ireland. 

The  successor  of  Lord   Manners  was  Sir 
Anthony  Hart,  who  held  the  Irisli  Seals  for 
three  years  only.     Sir  Anthony  was  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  honourable  and  high-minded 
man,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
judicial  career,  except  perhaps  that  he  gave 
little  countenance  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Orange  magistracy.     It  had  been  expected, 
when  the  break-up  of  the  Liverpool  admi- 
nistration  placed    Canning    in    office,   that 
Plunket  would  have  become  Chancellor  of 
Ireland ;  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  Geoi'ge 
IV.,  the  illustrious  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims  was  nominated  to  the  Rolls  in  Eng- 
land, although  he  never  sate  in  that  Court, 
the  English  Bar  resenting  what  it  thought 
the  intrusion  of  a   stranger  from   an   alien 
forum.     In  1830,  when  he  came  into  power, 
Lord  Grey  did  tardy  justice  to  Plunket,  Avho 
had  been  vegetating  since  1827  as  Chief  of 
the   Irish   Common   Pleas  ;    and  the   great 
orator,  having  been  made  Chancellor,  con- 
tinued in  office  until    1841,  except   for  an 
interval  of  a  few  months.     During  this  era 
of  memorable  change,  the  Irish  Government 
endeavoured    to    give    effect   to   the   noble 
measure    of   justice    by  which   at   last   the 
gates  of  the  Constitution  were  thrown  open 
to  Catholic  Ireland,  and  her  people  became 
in  a  true  sense  citizens  for  the  first  time  in 
her  unhappy  history.     The  system  of  ruling 
the  country  through  a  faction,  of  giving  an 
oligarchy  of  sect  a  monopoly  of  influence, 
of  treating  the  Irish  as  a  subject  race,  was 
wholly  and  for  ever  abolished  ;  and  though 
much   remained  yet  to  be  done,  Protestant 
ascendency  at  least  received  its  death-blow. 
Plunket,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  at  the 
Castle,  took  part  in  this  great  social  revolu- 
tion ;  but  age  and  infirmities  had  lessened 
his  powers,  nor  can   it  be  said  that  as   an 
Equity  Judge  he  added  to  his  previous  re- 
putation.    We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  life  of 
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tliis  eminent  man,  for  we  reviewed  it  not  long- 
ago  ;*  and  an  interesting  account  of  his 
career  has  been  published  by  one  of  his 
grandsons,  who  has  already  shown  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  inherits  some 
of  his  ancestor's  gifts,  though  we  regret  to 
say  they  have  been  displayed  from  the 
benches  of  the  reactionary  party.  Tlte  cha- 
racteristics of  Lord  Pluukct — he  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  in  1827 — may  be  set  forth  in 
a  few  sentences.  In  politics  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Burke,  and  a  Whig  of  that  sober, 
thoughtful  school ;  and  accordingly  in  his 
Parliamentary  career  he  adhered  to  the  party 
of  Lord  Grenville,  denounced  Napoleon  and 
the  French  Revolution,  disliked  the  excesses 
of  English  Radicalism,  and  advocated  on 
high  Constitutional  grounds — as  required  by 
the  principles  of  1688  interpreted  in  their 
true  meaning — the  concession  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  not  very 
great,  though  his  reasoning  powers  were  of 
the  finest  kind  ;  nor  was  he  distinguished  as 
a  judge,  though  he  discharged  ci'editably  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Jlis  eloquence  is  his 
true  title  to  renown  ;  his  speeches  on  the 
Catholic  question  are  the  best  ever  made 
upon  the  subject  considered  from  an  Lnpe- 
rlal  point  of  view ;  and  in  closeness  of  reason- 
ing, power  of  statement,  convincing  force, 
and  dry,  hard  sarcasm,  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  the  British  Senate. 

Mr.  O'Flanagan's  volumes  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Plnnket, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  overpass  these  limits. 
In  looking  back  at  the  long  series  of  distin- 
guished names  we  have  been  considering, 
one  reflection,  we  think,  must  strike  the  mind. 
Some  of  these  Chancellors  were  good  men, 
v/ith  a  fine  natural  sense  of  right ;  manj''  were 
richly  endowed  withintellect ;  all  were  placed 
in  an  eminent  position  from  which,  it  might 
be  supposed,  they  ought  to  have  seen  the 
fitting  course  of  our  L'ish  policy.  Yet  with 
rare  and  not  very  important  exceptions,  they 
identified  themselves  with  an  odious  system 
of  conquest,  misgovernment,  oppression,  and 
proscription  ;  they  sid.ed  with  the  colonists 
of  the  Pale  in  their  cruel  strife  with  the 
Celtic  tribes ;  they  seconded  Tudor  and 
Stuart  ambition ;  they  believed  that  Chris- 
tianity was  promoted  by  a  state  of  society  in 
v/hich  a  sect  was  encouraged  to  trample  a 
nation  down  ;  they  obliterated  studiously  the 
forms  of  life  and  usages  congenial  to  L'ish 
instincts ;  they  Avere  stanch  friends  of  Pro- 
testant ascendency  ;  they  saw  in  the  Irish 
people  a  degraded  race,  pariahs  in  the  midst 
of  a  superior  caste,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
subdue    and    civilise.     The   reason   of   this 


great  moral  perversion  was  that  they  belong- 
ed usually  to  the  conquering  race ;  and  they 
were  compelled  from  the  nature  of  their 
oflrce  to  promote  measures  of  wrong  and 
severity,  and  to  administer  laws  which,  view- 
ed as  a  whole,  enthroned  injustice  in  the  very 
seat  of  equity.  Yet  they  were  not  sinners 
beyond  others ;  for  this  unhappy  tone  of 
opinion,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  especially  characterised  the 
whole  Judicial  Bench,  which,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  was  but  too  instinct 
with  the  evil  spirit  of  the  ascendency  of  class 
and  religious  exclusion.  The  Bar  of  Ireland, 
more  within  reach  of  popular  and  improving 
influences,  felt  the  approach  of  a  better  time 
sooner;  and,  since  the  days  of  Curran  at 
least,  has  proved  itself  on  many  occasions  not 
unequal  to  its  place  in  a  free  State ;  but  even 
this  body  was  too  long  an  example  of  the 
unhappy  misrule  which  sacrificed  a  people 
to  a  caste  and  a  creed.  Those  who  feel 
astonished  that  the  Irish  have  no  aftection 
for  the  English  name  will  do  well  to  recollect 
these  facts.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Irish 
race  knew  English  law  and  its  representative 
only  as  emblems  and  signs  of  injustice;  and 
a  nation  needs  time  to  unlearn  its  history. 
The  appointment  of  the  distinguished  person 
who  is  now  the  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Seals — 
esteemed  by  Irishmen  of  all  parties,  and  the 
first  of  the  race  and  faith  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  office  has  been  intrusted — will, 
we  trust,  tend  to  lessen  antipathies,  deplorable 
indeed,  but  not  difficult  to  comprehend. 


Edin.  Rev.  July,  1867. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Songs  before  Sunrise.  By 
x\lgernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Lon- 
don:  1871. 

2.  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne.    London:   1868. 

3.  Notes  on  Poems  and  Rev'icivs.  By  A.  C. 
Swinburne.     London:   1866. 

4.  Chastelard  :  a  Tragedy.  By  A.  C. 
Swinburne.     London:  1865. 

5.  The  Queen  Mother.  Rosamond.  Two 
Plays.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  London  : 
1860. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Swinburne's  'Atalanta  in 
Calydon'  we  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  the 
lyrical  and  descriptive  power  which  parts  of 
the  poem  displayed.  While  doing  this  we 
at  the  same'  time  pointed  out  some  striking 
defects  both  of  substance  and  form  which 
marred  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  se- 
riously interfered  with  its  unity,  complete- 
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ness,  and  poetical  efFect.  These  Avere  its 
perverted  inoval  perceptions,  harsh  and  vio- 
lent religious  spirit,  even  from  the  Greek 
point  of  view,  unpruned  exuberance  of  lan- 
guage and  imagery,  want  of  definiteness  in 
tlie  conceptions,  and  of  fresh  and  living 
interest  in  the  motives  and  management  of 
the  story.  In  a  word,  there  was  a  marked 
poverty  of  the  ethical  and  reflective  element, 
combined  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of  merely 
metrical  diction,  an  obscuiity  of  thought  and 
expression,  a  monotony  of  emotional  and 
I'ythmical  eftect  that,  if  uncorrected,  would 
exclude  the  author  from  any  high  or  perma- 
nent place  even  among  contemporary  poets. 
During  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  this  drama,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  produced  two  volumes  of  collected 
poems,  besides  an  historical  tragedy  and  oc- 
casional pieces  of  considerable  length.  A¥e 
have  thus  ample  materials  for  judging  how 
far  Mr.  Swinburne's  maturcr  poems  fullil 
the  better  promise  of  his  earlier  work.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state  at  any  length 
the  result,  for  it  is  unhappily  but  too  noto- 
rious. In  his  later  volumes  all  the  vices  of 
his  earlier  thought,  and  feeling,  and  style 
not  only  reappear,  but  reappear  in  an  inten- 
sified and  malignant  form.  This,  moreover, 
is  not  the  worst.  The  later  writings  are 
marked  by  new  features,  so  coarse,  repulsive, 
and  utterly  unpoetical,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  prevent  the  writer  from  being- 
numbered  or  named  amongst  the  poets 
whose  genius  has  been  fruitfully  employed 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind. 
These  features  are,  it  is  well  known,  a  fever- 
ish sensuality  sinking  at  times  into  the  low- 
est depths  of  obscenity,  and,  as  the  specula- 
tive reflex  of  this,  a  passion  for  blasphemy, 
for  reviling  the  higher  powers  and  laws  of 
the  universe,  so  violent,  bitter,  and  enve- 
nomed as  very  much  to  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  a  very  grateful  task  to  dwell 
on  these  peculiarities,  but  in  the  higher 
interest  of  literature  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  at  least  signalised  and  exposed. 
This  is  the  more  desirable  as  in  the  new 
volumes  there  is  no  falling  off"  in  the  writer's 
old  power.  He  shows  the  same  mastery 
over  certain  materials  and  departments  of 
his  art.  Many  of  the  new  poems  evince  the 
same  wonderful  sense  of  melody,  the  metri- 
cal beauty  of  some  being  extreme.  As  mere 
verbal  musi«  several  of  the  lyrics  in  '  Poems 
and  Ballads'  are  almost  perfect,  such,  for 
example  as  'The  Match,'  'The  Garden  of 
Proserpine,'  and  '  The  Sundew.'  These  and 
some  others  are  moreover  simple,  expressive, 
and  complete  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  form. 
But  in  relation  to  much  that  the  volume 
contains  these  songs  are  like  sweet  flowers 


on  a  dunghill,  precious  gems  amongst  sordid 
and  venomous  refuse,  or  points  of  tender 
light  above  the  gloom  and  horror  of  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  beautiful  little  song  entitled  '  The  Match,' 
which  is  placed  between  two  pieces  that, 
although  full  of  the  writer's  peculiar  power, 
could  not  be  quoted  out  of  Ilolywell  Sti-eet, 
and  arc  even  worse  in  what  they  suggest 
than  in  what  they  express.  In  both  volumes 
there  are,  moreover,  characteristic  illustra- 
tions of  the  rich  and  vivid  descriptive  power 
which  appears  so  conspicuously  in  '  Ata- 
lanta.'  The  last  volume, '  Songs  before  Sun- 
rise,' displays  in  addition  a  certain  faculty 
of  musical  thought,  or  rather  of  stating  large 
abstract  conceptions  in  a  lyrical  form,  which 
the  author  had  not  previously  evinced,  at 
least  in  equal  strength,  definiteness,  and  per- 
sistency. '  A  writer  who  employs  gifts  of 
this  order  for  vicious  ends  may  succeied  in 
doing  considerable  injurj",  especially  amongst 
the  young,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  igno- 
rant. The  glorification  of  sensual  appetites 
and  sensual  indulgences  as  the  highest  exer- 
cises and  elements  of  human  nature  may 
find  a  dangerous  response  in  the  ill-governed 
hey-day  of  youthful  blood,  while  the  daring 
proclamation  of  principles  subversive  of  do- 
mestic life,  social  order,  and  settled  goveni- 
ment,  may  from  its  very  boldness  and  novel- 
ty have  a  disastrous  fascination  for  excitable 
but  weak  and  unbalanced  natures.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  crude 
but  highly-seasoned  hashes  of  old  impieties 
may  even  be  regarded  as  a  new  Evangel  by 
credulous  and  wondering  disciples.  But, 
apart  from  these,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's writing  to  attract  students  of  a 
higher  type  who  may  be  at  the  same  time 
rav/  in  experience  and  unripe  in  judgment. 
Open,  sympathetic,  and  generous  natures, 
thirsting  to  enjoy  everything  that  is  fi'esli 
and  stimulating  in  literature,  and  anxious  to 
enrich  their  minds  from  all  legitimate  sources, 
would  welcome  Mr.  Swinburne's  lighter,  de- 
scriptive, and  lyrical  pieces ;  and  would  na- 
turally be  disposed  therefore  to  believe  that 
the  obscure  conceptions  and  suggestions  of 
his  more  serious  and  passionate  moods 
might  embody  profound  truths  and  valuable 
experiences,  the  result  of  earnest  meditation 
and  matured  thought.  Those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  look  carefully  into  the  opera- 
tive priijciples  and  pervading  motives  of  a 
poet's  work  may  easily  be  mistaken  as  to 
its  real  drift  and  deeper  meaning.  And 
while  we  quite  acquit  Mr.  Swinburne  of 
being  intentionally  obscure,  he  nevertheless 
often  is  so,  and  many  of  the  oracular  utter- 
ances of  his  later  volumes  will  not  be  intelli- 
gible to  half  his  readers.     It  will  be  a  ser- 
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vice,  therefore,  to  them  if  we  attempt  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  in  some  detail  the 
leading  principles  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  muse 
as  exemplified  in  the  main  body  of  his  re- 
cent poetry. 

Although  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  moral  considerations,  it  is  on  literary  and 
artistic  rather  than  on  moral  grounds  that 
v/c  purpose  judging  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his 
latest  work.  This  is  the  standard  by  which 
lie  himself  claims  to  be  tried ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  the  claim,  and  accept 
the  challenge  he  gives  to  his  critics.  lu 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  published  defence 
of  perhaps  the  least  defensible  part  of  his 
writings,  he  speaks  as  follows  : — 

'  When  England  has  again  such  a  school  of 
poetry,  so  headed  and  so  followed,  as  she  has 
had  at  least  twice  before,  or  as  France  has 
now  ;  when  all  higher  forms  of  the  Various  art 
are  included  within  the  larger  limits  of  a 
stronger  race ;  then,  if  such  a  day  should  ever 
rise  or  return  upon  us,  it  will  be  once  more  re- 
membered that  the  office  of  adult  art  is  neither 
puerile  nor  feminine,  but  virile  ;  that  its  purity 
is  not  that  of  the  cloister  or  the  harem ;  that 
all  things  are  good  in  its  sight  out  of  which 
good  work  may  be  produced.  Then  the  press 
will  be  as  impotent  as  the  pulpit  to  dictate  the 
laws  and  remove  the  landmarks  of  art ;  and 
those  will  be  laughed  at  who  demand  from  one 
thing  the  qualities  of  another — who  seek  for 
sermons  in  sonnets  and  morality  in  music. 
Then  all  accepted  work  will  be  noble  and 
chaste  in  the  wider  masculine  sense,  not  trun- 
cated and  curtailed,  but  outspoken  and  full- 
grown  ;  art  will  be  pure  by  instinct  and  fruit- 
ful by  nature ;  no  clipped  and  forced  growth 
of  unhealthy  heat  and  unnatural  air ;  all  base- 
ness and  all  triviality  will  fall  olf  from  it,  and 
be  forgotten ;  and  no  one  will  then  need  to  as- 
sert, in  defence  of  work  done  for  the  work's 
sake,  the  simple  laws  of  his  art,  which  no  one 
will  then  be  permitted  to  impugn.' 

Here  Mr.  Swinburne  admits  that  poetry 
has  its  laws  and  landmarks,  its  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  the  selection  and  use  of  its  mate- 
rials, its  higher  and  lower  forms  ;  and  he 
lays  it  down  that  the  higher  forms — all 
legitimate  forms,  indeed — will  be  noble  and 
chaste  in  the  wider  masculine  sense,  pure  by 
instinct  and  fruitful  by  nature,  no  foi'ced 
growth  of  unhealthy  heat  and  unnatural  air, 
and  free  from  all  baseness  and  triviality. 
On  this  ground  we  join  issue  with  Mr,  Swin- 
burne, our  main  objection  to  his  work  be- 
ing, that  in  several  vital  respects  it  reverses 
the  laws  and  removes  the  landmarks  of  the 
grand  poetical  art,  that  much  of  it  is  not 
virile,  or  even  feminine,  but  epicene ;  and, 
that  so  far  from  being  chaste  or  noble  in 
the  masculine  or  in  any  other  sense,  it  is 
impure  and  base  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in 
Enghsh  literature.     Happily  there  is  a  poeti- 


cal art,  with  laws  and  principles  of  its  own, 
to  which  appeal  may  be  made.  'Not  the 
mere  prosody  of  a  verse,'  to  adopt  Milton's 
language,  'but  that  sublime  art  which  in 
Aristotle's  poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian 
commentaries  of  Castelvetro,  Tasso,  Maz- 
zoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are 
of  a  true  epic  poem,  wliat  of  a  dramatic, 
what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is 
the  grand  masterpiece  to  observe.'  He  goes 
on  to  add  that  those  instructed  in  this  sub- 
lime art  '  would  soon  perceive  what  despica- 
ble creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
makers  be,  and  understand  what  religious, 
what  glorious,  and  magnificent  use  might  be 
made  of  poetry  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.'  It  is  something  to  have  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Swinburne  adnntting  the  existence 
of  such  an  aii,  although  to  judge  from  his 
practice  its  laws  are  recognised  only  to  be 
broken.  At  all  events  the  only  laws  he  ob- 
serves with  any  uniformity  are  the  external 
mechanical  ones — those  of  versification.  In 
all  other  and  higher  respects,  in  choice  of 
subject,  in  strength  and  dignity  of  poetical 
conception,  in  elevation  of  feeling,  and  the 
imaginative  forms  through  which  the  nobler 
passions  are  expressed,  in  the  strict  subordi- 
nation of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  tempe- 
rance of  diction  and  imagery  essential  to 
unity  of  poetical  efl'ect,  he  is  utterly  defi- 
cient. What  Milton  terms  decorum,  which 
is  the  masterpiece  to  observe,  is  habitu- 
ally violated  in  the  most  flagrant  manner 
throughout  his  writings.  Decorum,  in  this 
sense,  refers  to  the  subject  chosen,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  method  of  treatment,  and  by 
calling  it  the  masterpiece,  Milton  means  to 
intimate  that  the  subject  chosen  being  a 
noble  action,  passion,  or  emotion  as  the  poem 
is  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyrical,  the  poet  must 
rigidly  observe  the  vital  laws  of  proportion, 
the  mingled  pregnancy  and  reserve  of  poeti- 
cal expression,  which  artistic  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  construction  and  eftect  inq^era- 
tively  require.  Now,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  most  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  longer 
poems,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  internal 
organisation  at  all.  They  are  molluscous 
rather  than  vertebrate ;  and  the  few  that 
seem  to  spring  from  a  gern),  and  have  their 
form  determined  by  an  internal  principle  of 
life,  are  heated  fungoid  growths,  rather  than 
sweet  herbs,  strong  well-proportioned  trees, 
or  graceful  flowers.  AVith  all  his  admira- 
tion for  the  ancients,  and  especially  for  the 
Greeks,  the  central  principle  of  their  plastic 
and  poetical  art  embodied  in  the  word 
'■  acd^poGvvT]''  seems  to  have  no  place  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mind.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sult, indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though 
having  made   an  unholy  compact  with  his 
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evil  genius,  he  had  read  this  central  precept 
of  the  poet's  creed  backwards ;  in  other 
words,  had  assiduously  studied  what  '  inde- 
corum' is  as  tlie  great  model  to  observe.  In 
his  reaction  against  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  Mr.  Swinburne  has,  in  fact,  revolted 
from  the  primary  conditions  of  higher  excel- 
lence in  his  own  art.  If  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  his  writings  were  to  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  word,  it  would  be  lawlessness 
or  license,  or  rather,  since  these  terms  ex- 
press an  energy  of  volition  which  the  weak 
and  violent  temper,  tlie  febrile  vehemence 
and  impetuosity,  exhibited  in  the  poems 
hardly  justify,  incontinence  would  perhaps 
be  the  most  appropriate  word.  They  are 
incontinent  in  the  use  of  strained  and  vio- 
lent language,  incontinent  in  hot  and  garish 
imagery,  incontinent  in  verbal  tricks,  man- 
nerisms, and  conceits,  incontinent  in  sweet 
but  cloying  melodies,  incontinent,  not  only 
in  the  details  of  licentious  indulgence,  but 
in  loathsome  allusions  to  morbid  letches, 
incontinent  in  denouncing  all  seemly  social 
observances,  all  recognised  moral  restric- 
tions. Mr.  Swinburne's  muse  is,  indeed,  in 
the  fiillest  sense,  naked  and  not  ashamed, 
destitute  of  any  natural  sense  of  reverence 
or  respect,  indulging  in  voluble  abuse  of  the 
decencies  of  life  and  hysterical  admiration 
for  things  essentially  contemptible  and  base. 
We  must,  however,  pass  on  to  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  work. 
This  will  supply  abundantly  the  evidence  on 
which  the  general  verdict  we  have  pronoun- 
ced rests.  The  first  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  choice  of  subject,  and  this,  according 
to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  highest 
authorities — poets  as  well  as  critics — is  the 
most  important  point  of  all.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
indeed,  in  the  defence  we  have  quoted,  ap- 
pears to  make  light  of  this  vital  consideration. 
He  suggests  that  all  things  are  good  in  the 
sight  of  art  out  of  which  good  work  may  be 
produced.  But  this  statement  is  obviously 
too  general  to  be  of  any  use  or  relevancy 
in  the  discussion.  Swift  wrote  a  poem  large- 
ly occupied  w'ith  the  lower  functions  of  na- 
ture, and  the  work  is  very  good  of  its  kind, 
bvit  the  verses  wall  never  cease  to  be  disgust- 
ing from  the  subject.  And  no  one  entitled 
to  speak  will  maintain  for  a  moment  that  all 
subjects,  whether  beautiful  or  ugly,  pure  or 
impure,  noble  or  vile,  loathsome  or  attractive, 
are  equally  suitable  for  art.  Mr.  Swinburne 
himself  abandons  this  ground,  and  virtually 
maintains  that  the  difterent  kinds  of  poetry 
are  determined  as  higher  or  lower  by  their 
choice  of  subject.  He  complains  that  the 
poetry  of  the  day  is  too  much  restricted  to 
one  class  of  topics,  one  level  of  experience, 
and  to  the  poetical  form  through  which  this 


common  level  of  experience  finds  its  natural 
and  most  appropriate  expression. 

'With  English  versifiers  now,  the  idyllic 
form  is  alone  the  fashion.  The  one  great  and 
prosperous  poet  of  the  time  has  given  out  the 
tune,  and  the  hoarser  choir  has  taken  it  up. 
His  highest  lyrical  work  remains  unimitated, 
being  in  tlie  main  inimitable.  But  the  trick  of 
tone  which  suits  an  idyl  is  easier  to  assume ; 
and  the  note  has  been  struck  so  often  that  the 
shrillest  songsters  can  affect  to  catch  it  up. 
.  .  .  .  I  shall  not  be  hounded  into  emulation 
of  other  men's  work  by  the  baying  of  un- 
abashed beagles.  There  are  those  with  whom  I 
do  not  wish  to  share  the  praise  of  their  praiscrs. 
I  am  content  to  abide  a  far  different  judg- 
ment : — 

"  I  write  as  others  wrote. 
On  Sunium's  height." 

I  need  not  be  over-careful  to  justify  my  ways 
in  other  men's  eyes  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
they  also  work  after  their  kind,  and  earn  the 
suffrage,  as  they  labour  after  the  law,  of  their 
own  people.  The  idyllic  form  is  best  for  do- 
mestic and  pastoral  poetry.  It  is  naturally  on 
a  lower  level  than  that  of  tragic  or  lyric  verse. 
Its  gentle  and  maidenly  lips  are  somewhat  nar- 
row for  the  stream,  and  somewhat  cold  for  the 
fire  of  song.  It  is  very  fit  for- the  sole  diet  of 
girls ;  not  very  fit  for  the  sole  sustenance  of 
men.' 

Now  the  main  subject  of  domestic  and  pas- 
toral poetry  is  love  in  its  milder  and  more 
equable  manifestations.  And  Mr.  Swinburne 
intimates  that  such  a  subject  is  unfit  for  the 
higher  level  of  tragic  and  lyrical  verse.  The 
idyllic  form  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  gen- 
tle pains  and  pleasures,  smiles  and  tears,  of 
the  tender  passion,  but  Mr.  Swinburne,  leav- 
ing the  idyl-mongers  to  w'ork  at  their  hum- 
ble trade  amongst  their  own  people,  betakes 
himself  to  the  higher  level,  resolving  to  write 
as  others  wrote  on  Sunium's  height,  and  pro- 
duce sustenance  for  men  instead  of  food  for 
girls.  What  subjects  does  lie  choose  for  this 
purpose  ?  As  we  have  seen,  he  virtually  re- 
nounces the  passion  of  love.  What  other 
great  primary  affections  of  our  nature  does 
he  select  instead  of  the  discarded  theme  ? 
Are  ambition,  jealousy,  or  revenge  chosen  as 
fitter  for  development  through  the  higher 
poetical  forms  he  attempts  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  derived  from  an  examination  of 
his  poems  is  simple  enough.  It  turns  out 
that  he  chooses  the  same  general  subject  as 
the  idyl-mongers,  and  differs  from  them  only 
in  restricting  himself  to  its  corrupt,  depraved, 
and  illegitunate  aspects.  He  simply  deals 
with  the  animal  side  of  the  passion — with 
lust  instead  of  love — with  the  sensual  appe- 
tite instead  of  the  strong  and  pure  spiritual 
feeling.  And  in  handling  this  repulsive 
topic  he  lavishes  the  whole  wealth  of    his. 
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iinaginatlou  on  its  physical  aspects  and  in- 
fluences, rather  than  its  mental  elements,  its 
internal  working,  and  moral  results.     This  is 
in  all  respects  a  fatal  choice,  so  far  as  good 
or  noble  work  is  concerned.     No  music  of 
language,  no  splendour  of  imagination,  can 
ever  make  that  fair  and  attractive  which  is 
intrinsically  vile  and  even    horrible.       And 
were  Mr,  Swinburne  an  archangel  he  would 
be  predestined  to  eternal  failure  in  such  an 
attempt.     It  may  indeed  be  a  question — and 
it  is  an  old  question  in  criticism — Avhether 
the  passion  of  love  af!brds  in  itself  the  most 
suitable  materials  for  a  tragedy.     But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
no  amount  of  literary  alchemy  can  ever  ex- 
tract the   materials   of   a  great  tragedy  or 
a  great  lyric    out  of   the  carnal  details  of 
mere  lust.     Yet  these  things  constitute  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  leading  trage- 
dies and  lyrics.    Take  '  Chastelard  '  for  ex- 
ample.    The  mere  action  of   the  drama  is 
slight  and  trivial  in  the  extreme.     A  weak 
nature,deluded  by  Mary's  amorous  wiles,  and 
enamoured  of  her  throat  and  lips  and  brows, 
breaks  into  her  bedchamber  on  the   night 
of  her  marriage  Avith  Darn  ley,  is  seized  and 
imprisoned,  subsequently  liberated,  but,  after 
a  second  offence  of  a  like  kind,  condemmed 
and  executed,  Mary  herself,  under  a  perfidi- 
ous show  of   pity,  hastening  his  end.      Of 
characters,  again,  there  are,  strictly  speaking, 
none  in    the   drama.     The  Avriter   only  at- 
tempts to  delineate  the  two  leading  persons 
of  the  play,  and  this  is  done  in  the  most 
superficial  manner,  chiefly  by  the  repetition 
of    external    characteristics.      The    so-called 
tragedy,  indeed,  largely  consists  of  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  bodily  features  and  move- 
ment provocative  of  desire,  with  the  animal 
feelings  and  wanton  toyings  they  produce. 
Mary,  '  Queen  of  Snakes  and  Scots, '  illus- 
trates the  active  side  of  lust,  its  ungoverna- 
ble caprice  and  heartless  cruelty ;     Chaste- 
lard the  more  passive,  insensate,  and  perma- 
nent influence  of  the  same  feeUng.      There 
is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  genuine  passion  of 
love  in  'Chastelard.'      He  is  enamoured  of 
Mary's   person,   apart   altogether   from    her 
quaUties  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  the  revela- 
tion of  her  real  character  does  not  therefore 
in  the  least  degree  aflcct  his  feeling  towards 
her — does  not  touch,  in  fact,  the  object  of 
his  passion.      Tlie  discovery  that  she  is  ut- 
terly treacherous  and  corrupt  fails  to  abate 
his  devotion,  her  throat  being  still  as  white, 
her  lips  as  red,  and  her  hair  as  rich  and  soft 
as  before.     Here  is  the  description  he  gives, 
in  the  first  act,  of  the  points  in  Mary's  per- 
son that  had  attracted  him  : — 

'  She  hath  fair  eyes  ;  may  be 
I  love  her  for  sweet  eyes  or  brows  or  hair, 


For  the  smooth  temples,  where  God  touching 

her 
Made  blue  with  sweeter  veins  the  flowcr-sweet 

white  ; 
Or  for  the  tender  turning  of  her  wrist, 
Or  marriage  of  the  eyelid  with  the  check ; 
I  cannot  tell ;  or  flush  of  lifting  throat ; 
I  know  not  if  the  colour  get  a  name 
This  side  of  heaven — no  man  knows ;   or  her 

mouth, 
A  flower's  lip  with  a  snake's  Up,  stinging  sweet. 
And  sweet  to  sting  with :  face  that  one  would 

see 
And  then  fall  blind  and  die  with  sight  of  it 
Held  fast  between  the  eyelids — oh.  all  these 
And  all  her  body  and  the  soul  to  that, 
The  speech  and  shape  and  hand  and  foot  and 

heart 
That  I  would  die  of — yea,  her  name  that  turns 
My  face  to  fire  being  written.' 

Here  the  soul  and  heart  are  barely  men- 
tioned, thrown  in,  as  it  were,  amidst  the 
enumeration  of  physical  characteristics,  as 
things  that  help  to  give  colour  to  the  lips 
and  brightness  to  the  eyes.  He  does  not 
afterwards  refer  to  mind  or  character,  to 
any  mental  feature  or  moral  quality,  in  sum- 
ming up  what  is  supreme  in  his  regard.  He 
gives,  at  least,  two  such  summaries  in  later 
scenes  of  the  play,  and  on  each  occasion  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  within  an 
hour  or  so,  as  he  imagines,  of  his  doom. 
On  the  night  on  which  he  breaks  into  the 
queen's  bridal-chamber  and  surprises  her  at 
her  toilet-table,  he  says  : — 

'  "Always  in  my  sight  I  had  your  lips 
Curled  over,  red  and  sweet ;  and  the  soft  space 
Of  carven  brows,  and  splendour  of  great  throat 
Swayed  lily-wise;    what  pleasure  should  one 

have 
To  wind  his  arms  about  a  lesser  love  ? 
Ah,  you  see  now. 
You  know  now  well  enough  ;  yea,  there,  sweet 

love. 
Let  me  kiss  there." 

Queen. 

"  I  love  you  best  of  them. 
Clasp  me  quite  round  till  your  lips  cleave  on 
mine. 

Oh,  I  do  love  you  more  than  all  men  !  yea. 
Take  my  lips  to  you,  close  mine  eyes  up  fast, 
So  you  leave  hold  a  little  ;  there,  for  pity. 
Abide  now,  and  to-morrow  come  to  me. 
Nay,  lest  one  see  red  kisses  in  my  throat- 
Dear  God !  what  shall  I  give  you  to  be  gone  ?" 

Chastelaed. 

"Let  me  twice  more.     This  beautiful  bowed 

head, 
That  has  such  hair  with  kissing  ripples  in. 
And  shivering  soft  eyelashes  and  brows 
With  fluttered  blood !"  ' 

What  intensifies  the  revolting  character  of 
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tins  scene,  is,  that  lie  kno^vs  perfectly  well 
all  thvQUixh  that  Mary  is  playing  false,  is, 
in  fact,  utterly  indifferent  to  him  except  for 
the  momentary  gratification  of  a  wanton 
appetite ;  and  that  with  this  knowledge  he 
seeks,  and  risks  his  life  to  secure,  those  mere 
personal  favours  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  great  and  noble  nature  would  in- 
stinctively loathe  and  shun  as  the  last  extreme 
of  degradation  and  dishonour.  Again,  in 
prison,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  execu- 
tion, Chastelard  soliloquises  on  his  fate  as 
follows : — 

'Her  face  will  float  with  heavy  scents  of  hair 
j\nd  fire  of  subtle  amorous  ej'cs,  and  lips 
More   hot   than  wine,  full    of    sweet   wicked 

words, 
Babbled  against  mine  own  lips,  and  long  hands 
Spread  out,  and  pale  bright  throat  and  pale 

bright  breasts, 
Fit  to  make  all  men  mad.     I  do  believe 
This  fire  shall  never  quite  burn  out  to  the  ash. 
And  leave  no  heat  and  flame  upon  my  dust 
For  witness  where  a  man's  heart  was  burnt  up. 
For  all  Christ's  work  this  Venus  is  not  quelled, 
But  reddens  at  the  mouth  with  blood  of  men, 
Sucking  between  small  teeth  the  sap  o'  the 

veins. 
Dabbling  with  death  her  little  tender  lips — 
A  bitter  beauty,  poisonous-pearled  mouth. 
I  am  not  fit  to  live  but  for  love's  sake, 
So  I  were  best  die  shortly.     Ah,  fair  love. 
Fair,  fearful  Venus,  made  of  deadly  foam, 
I  shall  escape  you  somehow  with  nxj  death — 
Your  splendid  supple  body,  and  mouth  on  fire, 
And  Paphian  breath  that  bites  the  lips  M'ith 

heat.' 

'  Chastelard '  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  greatest 
performance  in  the  way  of  tragedy,  and  so 
far  as  the  higher  and  more  essential  ele- 
ments of  tragic  interest  are  concerned,  it  is 
a  complete  failure.  The  action,  in  every- 
thing save  the  catastrophe,  is  trivial,  almost 
contemptible  ;  the  characters  weak  and  unin- 
teresting from  the  mere  monotony  of  mind- 
less indulgence  and  excess.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  natures  effeminate  enougli  to  be 
passively  extinguished  by  a  morbid  craving 
for  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  a  worthless 
object,  but  they  are  certainly  not  the  stuff 
out  of  which  tragedies  are  made. 

An  earlier  tragedy  of  Mr.  Swineburne's 
entitled.  '  Rosamond '  is  essentially  of  the 
same  type, .  and  marked  by  the  same  fea- 
tures, as  '  Chastelard."  The  four  chief  char- 
acters— the  Queen  with  a  lover,  and  her 
husband  with  a  mistress,  exist  in  both  plays, 
only  in  '  Rosamond '  the  centre  of  dramatic 
interest  is  shifted  from  the  Queen's  lover 
to  the  King's  mistress.  In  the  one  drama 
Darnley  plays,  in  a  weaker  and  more  sub- 
ordinate manner,  the  part  of  Eleanor  in  the 
other.  The  point  in  favour  of  'Rosamond' 
as  a  play  is  that  of  Henry's  truth — his  not 


being,  like  Mary,  false  and  cruel.  The  vic- 
tims in  the  respective  tragedies  ai"C  of  course 
Chastelard  and  Rosamond,  and  their  charac- 
ters, so  far  as  they  may  be  said  to  possess 
any,  are  substantially  alike.  Each  is  over- 
come of  love,  or  rather  overmastered  in 
mind  and  body  by  the  unresisted  assaults  of 
lust,  and  they  are  both  described  in  very 
nuich  the  same  way.  As  Chastelard  dwells 
with  tedious  iteration  on  Mary's  bodily  fea- 
tures and  motions,  so  Rosamond  does  on 
those  of  Henry,  and  being  a  woman,  on  her 
own  personal  attractions  as  well.  In  the 
first  scene  of  the  play,  talking  to  Constance 
her  attendant,  Rosamond  says  : — 

'  I  whose  curled  hair  was  as  a  strong  staked 

net 
To  take  the  hunters  and  the  hunt,  and  bind 
Faces  and  feet  and  hands  ;  a  golden  gin 
Wherein  the  tawny-Hddcd  lions  fell, 
Broken  at  ankle ;  I  that  am  yet,  ah  yet, 
And  shall  be  till  the  worm  hath  share  in  me, 
Fairer  than  love  or  the  clean  truth  of  God, 
More  sweet  than  sober  customs  of  kind  use 
That  shackle  pain  and  'stablish  temperance  ; 
I  that  have  roses  in  my  name,  and  make 
All  flowers  glad  to  set  their  colour  by  ; 
I  that  have  held  a  land  between  twin  lips 
And  turned  large  England  to  a  little  kiss.' 

Again,  in  special  reference  to  the  King  : — 

'  Would  you  be  wiser  than  I  was  with  him  ? 
A  king  to  kiss  the  maiden  from  your  lips, 
Fill  you  with  fire  as  water  fills  the  sea. 
Hands   in   your   hair  and   eyes    against   your 

face ; — 
Ay,  more  than  this,  this  need  not  strike  at 

heart, 
But  say  that  love  had  bound  you  like  a  dog. 
Leashed  your  loose  thoughts  to  bis  uncertain 

feet; 
Then  would  you  be  much  better  than  such  are 
As  leave  their  soul  upon  two  alien  lips, 
Like  a  chance  word  of  talk  they  use  for  breath  ? 

This  I  know. 

When  first  I  had  his  arms  across  my  bead, 
And  had  his  mouth  upon  my  heated  hair, 
And  his  sharp  kisses  mixed  into  my  blood, 
I  hung  athirst  between  his  hands  and  said, 
Sweet,  and  so  sweet !  for  both  mine  eyes  were 

weak. 
Possessed  with  rigorous  prophecy  of  tears 
To  drench  the  lid's  past  sleeping,  and  both  lips 
Stark  as  twain  rims  of  a  sweet  cup  drunk  out.' 

Again,  in  a  passage  intended  as  a  kind  of 
justification  of  her  way  of  life,  all  honour, 
dignity,  and  respect,  all  the  grace,  modesty, 
and  reserve  of  true  passion,  are  openly 
thrown  aside. 

'  I  think  that  whoso  shall  unclothe  his  soul 
Of  all  soft  raiment  coloured  custom  weaves, 
And    choose    before    the    cushion-work   of 

looms 
Stones  rough  at  edge  to  stab  the  tender  side, 
Put  honour  off,  and  patience  and  respect, 
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And  veils  and  relics  of  remote  esteem, 
To  turn  quite  bare  into  large  arms  of  love, 
God  loves  him  better  than  those  bitter  fools 
Whom  ignorance  makes  clean,  and  bloodless 

use 
Keeps  colder  than  their  dreams.' 

And  further  on,  as  a  kind  of  historical  de- 
fence of  her  position  and  fate,  v/e  liave  fi-om 
her  lips  the  following  : — 

'  Yea,  I  am  found  the  woman  in  all  tales. 
The  face  caught  always  in  the  story's  face  ; 
I  Helen,  holding  Paris  by  the  lips. 
Smote  Hector  through  the  head.     I  Cressida 
So  kissed  men's  mouths  that  they  went  sick 

or  mad, 
Stung  right  at  brain  with  me.     T  Guenevere 
Made  my  queen's  eyes  so  precious,  and  my 

hair 
Delicate  with  such  gold  in  its  soft  ways. 
And  my  mouth  honied  so  for  Launcelot, 
Out  of  good  things  he  chose  his  golden  soul 
To  be  the  pearlwoA  of  my  treasuring  hands. 
And  so  our  love  foiled  God  ;    I   that   was 

these, 
And  am  no  sweeter  now  than  Rosamond 
With  most  full  heart  and  mirth  give   my 

lord  up 
Body's  due  breath  and  soul's  forefashioned 

peace 
To  pay  love  with.' 

These  extracts  are  all  taken  from  a  single 
scene  of  the  play,  and  were  not  our  readers 
wearied  and  cloyed  with  the  subject,  other 
passages  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  quoted, 
one  in  particular,  which  runs  to  about  ten 
lines,  wholly  occupied  with  a  description  of 
Rosamond's  hair.  Further  on  in  the  play, 
the  King  goes  repeatedly  over  the  sape 
ground,  but  only  in  somewhat  more  fiery 
language.  Throughout  the  whole  delinea- 
tion the  dramatic  element  is  of  the  slightest 
kind,  and,  as  iu  '  Chastelard,'  the  only  tragic 
feature  is  the  well-known  catastrophe.  The 
drama  has  no  distinctive  characters,  no  con- 
tinuous action,  while  much  of  the  dialogue 
and  soliloquy  both  in  'Chastelard'  and 
'  Rosamond'  might  be  transferred  from  the 
one  play  to  the  other,  being  occupied  with 
the  same  details  treated  in  the  same  way. 
These  are  the  physical  provocatives  of  un- 
governed  appetite,  the  sensual  signs  and 
bodily  stimulants  of  loose  desire.  Out  of 
such  "bastard  elements  it  is,  as  we  have  said, 
impossible  to  construct  a  true  tragedy.  The 
elements  of  tragedy  are  moral  and  spiritual, 
not  material.  As  the  highest  form  of  poetry 
it  has,  moi-eover,  to  do  with  what  is  great 
and  noble,  with  what  is  most  powerful  and 
permanent  in  human  nature,  with  elemental 
feelings,  with  catholic  principles  and  passions ; 
not. with  morbid  cravings  and  monstrous 
appetites.  And  whatever  passion  is  made 
the   subject  of    tragic   delineation  must  be 


dealt  with  primarily  on  its  ideal  side,  in  its 
moral  aspects  and  working,  not  in  its  mere 
physical  operations  and  results.  The  genuine 
passion  of  love,  for  example,  working  in 
noble  natures  and  meeting  with  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  hopelessly  crossed  by  circum- 
stance or  fate,  may  well  atford  the  materials 
of  a  tragedy.  But  the  tragedy  lies  in  the 
mental  anguish,  iu  the  terribly  divided  life, 
and  the  deepening  internal  conflict  wdiich 
death  alone  can  terminate.  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet '  is  a  love  tragedy  marked  throughout 
not  only  with  the  perfect  bloom  and  death- 
less beauty,  but  w'ith  the  exquisite  innate 
purity  and  rich  idealism,  of  the  passion. 
'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  again,  shows  the 
working  of  the  same  passion  under  far  more 
complex  conditions,  in  natures  stronger  and 
more  mature,  but  the  greatness  of  the  cha- 
racters, and,  above  all,  the  brilliant  fancy, 
infinitely  varied  charm,  exhaustless  intellec- 
tual resource,  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Queen,  give  undying  interest  and  reality  to 
the  whole  delineation.  It  is  possible  that  in 
a  great  nature  the  mental  results — the  intense 
internal  desolation — arising  from  the  excesses 
even  of  criminal  passion  might  furnish 
materials  for  a  tragedy,  at  least  if  the  sub- 
ject were  not  too  painful.  But  adequately 
to  portray  the  sombre  greatness  of  such  a 
moral  ruin  would  almost  require  a  pencil 
dipped  in  the  gloom  and  terror  of  earth- 
quake and  eclipse.  Even  then  there  might 
be  a  monotony  of  mere  suffering  that  would 
render  the  subject  essentially  unfit  for  dra- 
matic purposes.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  a  monotony  of  mere  sensual 
indulgenca  has  no  dramatic  element,  that 
weak  natures  enamoured  of  mere  externals 
supply  no  materials  of  higher  tragic  interest. 
It  is  for  ever  impossible  to  construct  a 
tragedy  out  of  the  mere  paddling  of  hot 
palms  and  brutal  interchange  of  lascivious 
bites  and  bruises. 

The  same  principle  of  art  applies  to  Mr. 
Swinburne's  lyrics.  The  more  celebrated  of 
these,  and  especially  the  longer  ones  in 
'  Poems  and  Ballads,'  are  occupied  with  the 
same  subjects  as  the  tragedies,  and  come,  in  a 
still  more  sweeping  manner,  under  the  same 
critical  condemnation.  The  keynote  of  the 
whole  is  struck  in  the  first  poem  of  the  volume, 
where  Lust  is  represented  as  saying,  '  I  am 
Love.'  The  general  character  of  these  pieces 
is,  however,  so  well  known,  and  they  have 
been  visited  with  such  just  and  unanimous 
critical  censure,  thatf'it  is  happily  needless  to 
illustrate  this  point  in  extended  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  throughout  these  poems 
virtue  is  represented  as  contemptible,  while 
vice  is  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
honour.     Sensual  enjoyment  is  depicted  as 
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the  crown  of  life,  the  only  woithy  object  of 
liope,  ambition,  and  desire,  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort and  continuous  pursuit.  Often,  too,  the 
enjoyment  thus  glorified  is  not  only  sensual 
hut  of  a  momentary  and  grossly  animal  kind. 
The  whole  universe  is  ideally  impoverished 
to  aggrandise  the  value  of  such  enjoyment. 
All  its  highest  symbols  of  grace  and  favoui-, 
worth  and  dignity,  power  and  achievement, 
permanence,  grandeur,  and  renown,  are 
accumulated  only  to  be  rejected  with 
triumphant  scorn,  for  the  sake  of  a  tempo- 
rary sensual  indulgence.  Reason,  conscience, 
and  religion,  justice  and  temperance,  purity 
and  truth,  the  most  sacred  relationships,  the 
very  bonds  of  society,  name  and  fame,  life 
and  death,  time  and  eternity,  heaven  and 
licll,  are  as  the  dust  of  the  balance  in  com- 
parison with  burning  tresses,  blinding  eyes, 
curled  eyelids,  bruising  intertwisted  lips,  in- 
satiate mouth,  hard  sweet  kisses,  tleece-white 
shoulders,  flower-soft  fingers,  fierce  lithe 
liands,  winding  arms,  bright  bosoms  strained 
and  bare,  straight  soft  flanks,  slender  feet, 
quivering  blood,  fierce  midnights,  and  famish- 
ing to-morrows.  These  subjects  rejiresent 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  pages  the  veiy  carnival 
of  criminal  riot  and  delirious  confusion. 
Faithful  to  the  compact  with  his  evil  genius, 
he  seems  to  have  read  backwards  the  first 
principles  of  noble  and  honourable  living, 
the  highest  truths  of  enlightened  experience, 
the  profoundest  maxims  of  the  wise  and 
good  in  every  age,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
moral  precepts  of  Holy  Writ.  '  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man,'  he  virtually  says,  '  if  he  gain 
the  w-hole  world  and  lose  a  momentary  sen- 
sual enjoyment ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  such  au  enjoyment?'  The 
answer  to  this  question  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems  is  explicit  enough.  Thus  in  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  the  volume,  a  Christian 
knight  who  had  broken  his  vows  and  re- 
nounced his  faith  through  the  allurements 
of  a  wanton,  goes  to  Rome  in  a  fit  of  peni- 
tence for  absolution,  but  on  his  return  hav- 
ing again  relapsed,  he  says  : — 

'  And  I  forgot  fear  and  all  weary  things, 
All    ended    prayers   and   perished   thanks- 
givings, 
Feeling  her  face  with  all  her  eager  hair 
Cleave  to  me,  clinging  as  a  fire  that  clings 

'  To  the  body  and  to  the   raiment,    burning 
them  ; 
As  after  death  I  know  that  such-like  flame 

Shall  cleave  to  me  for  ever  ;  yea,  what  care, 
Albeit  I  burn  then,  having  felt  the  same  ? 

'  Ah,  love  !  there  is  no  better  life  than  this  ; 
To  have  known  love,  how^  bitter  a  thing  it  is, 
And  afterward  be  cast  out  of  God's  sight ! ' 

In  the  same  way,  Chastelard,  in  the  imme- 


diate prospect  of  death,  gives  utterance  to  a 
like  sentiment : — 

'  Now,  if  God  would. 
Doubtless  He  might  take  pity  on  my  soul 
To  give  ine  three  clear  hours,  and  then  red  hell 
Snare  me  for  ever:  this  were  merciful  : 

If  I  were  God  now  I  should  do  thus  much. 
I  must  die  next,  and  this  were  not  so  hard 
For  Him  to  let  me  eat  sweet  fruit,  and  die 
With  my  lips  sweet  from  it.' 

Rosamond,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  gives 
utterance  to  the  same  sentiment,  and  it  reap- 
pears again  and  again  in  the  '  Poems  and 
Ballads.'  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  ex- 
treme illustration  the  volume  aft'ords  of  this 
deliberate  bartering  of  Heaven  for  a  momen- 
tary pleasure  of  a  horrible  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intensely  revolting  piece  en- 
titled '  Les  Noyades.'  The  story  well  exem- 
plifies Mr.  Swinburne's  instinct  for  a  morally 
repulsive  subject.  It  is  derived  from  the 
unspeakable  atrocities  perpetrated  during  the 
early  years  of  the  French  Revolution  by  the 
infamous  Carrier  when  he  acted  as  agent  for 
the  Convention  in  the  provinces.  Before 
this  wretch  sitting  in  mockery  on  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice — 

'  They  brought  on  a  day  to  his  judgment-place 
One  rough  with  labour  and  red  with  fight, 
And  a  lady  noble  by  name  and  face, 
Faultless,  a  maiden,  wonderful,  white.' 

Tlie  boor  had  long  indulged  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  the  lady  who  regarded  him  with 
disgust  and  horror.  They  were  condemned 
to  be  stripped,  bound  together  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  On  this  judgment  being  pro- 
nounced, we  liave  from  the  lips  of  the  ruf- 
fian half  a  dozen  verses  of  blasphemy,  thanks- 
gi\'ing,  and  prayer,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

'  "Lord,  if  I  loved  thee — Lord,  if  I  served — 
If  these  who  darkened  thy  fair  Son's  face 
I  fought  with,  sparing  not  one,  nor  swerved  ' 
A   hand's   breadth,   Lord,   in   the  perilous 
place— 

'  "  I  pray  thee,  say  to  this  man,  0  Lord, 
Sit  thou  for  him  at  my  feet  on  a  throne. 
I  will  face  thy  wrath,   though  it  bite  as  a 
sword, 
And  my  soul  shall  burn  for  his  soul,  and 
atone. 

'  "  For  Lord,  thou  knowest,  O  God  most  wise  ! 
How   gracious    on    earth   were    his    deeds 
toward  me ; 
Shall  this  be  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes. 
That  is  greater   in    mine   than    the  whole 
great  sea  ? "  ' 

lie  then  turns  to  the  lady,  and  after  describ- 
ing what  is  to  happen,  concludes  with  this 
verse : — 
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'  "  But  you  would  have  felt  my  soul  in  a  kiss, 

And  known  that  once  if  I  loved  you  well ; 
And  I  would  have  given  mj''  soul  for  this, 
To  burn  for  ever  in  burning  hell."  ' 

Here  we  have  one  nominally  fio'htino-  for 
Christianity,  willing  to  barter  his  soul  for 
momentary  contact  of  a  forced  and  penal 
kind  with  the  person  of  a  lady  that  abhors 
him,  and  exultino-  in  the  prospect.  This  is 
the  kind  of  nameless  abomination  whicli 
Mr.  Swinburne  delights  to  glorify,  and  the 
glorification  of  which  some  of  his  admirers 
have,  we  believe,  eulogised  as  a  triumph  of 
pure  taste  and  refined  feeling.  All  we  have 
to  say  on  the  matter  is  that  this  and  many 
other  lyrics  and  ballads  in  the  volume  are 
smitten  through  and  through  with  a  deadly 
moral  leprosy  that  would  justly  make  any 
poetr}^,  however  beautiful  in  form,  an  object 
of  loathing  and  disgust. 

The  next  point  to  be  specially  considered 
is  Mr.  Swinburne's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subjects  he  selects  as  those  best  fitted 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  his  art.  This 
has  been  already  incidentally  touched  upon 
in  noticing  the  trao;edies,  their  slio-ht  texture 
and  thin  substance  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  matter  from  the  manner. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  a  little  on  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mode  of  treatment  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  fully  his  radically  false  con- 
ception of  art,  as  well  as  to  explain  his  com- 
plete failure  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry 
he  lias  attempted.  There  is,  however,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  matter  and  manner.  The  subjects 
chosen  by  Mr.  Swinburne  being  essentially 
unpoetical,  amorphous,  indeed,  do  not  admit 
of  much  in  the  way  of  definite  outline  or 
firm  handling,  of  consistent  development  or 
constructive  unity.  With  such  subjects 
laxity  of  articulation,  looseness  of  execution, 
arc  almost  inevitable  results.  From  a  neces- 
sity of  nature  the  poems  must,  in  fact,  be 
resthetically  as  well  as  morally  dissolute. 
We  find  accordingly  that  his  poetical  method 
is  as  impure  as  the  subjects  chosen  are  coarse 
and  ideally  chaotic.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  his  style  of  treatment  is  still  more 
illegitimate  on  ailistic  than  on  ethical 
grounds.  We  have  already  illustrated  this 
in  relation  to  the  tragedies.  But  the  lyric 
has  also  laws  and  principles  of  its  own, 
which  must  be  observed  if  the  work  is  to  be 
good  of  its  kind.  It  must  have,  for  ex- 
ample, an  internal  unity  if  not  of  thought, 
or  action,  or  scene,  at  least  of  spirit  and 
fceling,"and  this  vital  unity  must  be  reflected 
in  an  answering  perfection  of  form.  But 
Mr.  Swinburne's  longer  and  more  important 
lyrics  have  no  vital  centre,  no  internal  unity, 
and  as  a  natural  result  no  articulation  at  all. 


They  ai-e,  as  we  have  said,  molluscous, 
spongy,^  sprawling,  sucking  in  with  tenta- 
cular C(5nvulsions  whatever  chance  throws 
in  their  way,  and  expanding  in  mere  bulk 
of  shapeless  structure  by  the  process.  The 
true  and  perfect  lyric  springs  from  an  inter- 
nal principle  of  life  into  the  exquisite  pro- 
portions and  completeness  of  a  finally  or- 
ganised and  beautiful  whole.  But  in  most 
of  Mr.  Sv.'inburne's  longer  lyrics  such  as 
'The  Triumph  of  Life,'  'Dolores,'  and 
'  Felice,'  the  verses  seem  to  follow  each 
other  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  multiplica- 
tion of  similar  parts,  the  result  being  a  heap 
or  ag;orreo:ation  rather  than  a  g;rowth  or  struc- 
ture.  Almost  the  only  form  they  possess  is 
that  imposed  externally  by  the  metrical  con- 
ditions of  the  verse,  each  stanza  being  thus 
indifterently  either  a  whole  or  a  part.  When 
the  aggregate  is  examined  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  endless  multiplication  of  the 
same  features,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
images  and  allusions,  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  monotonous  effects.  And  the  ele- 
ments thus  repeated  are  precisely  of  the 
kind  that  soonest  pall  upon  the  taste,  and 
become  not  only  wearisome  but  offensive. 
These  lyrics  are  in  fact  a  perpetual  harping 
on  one  or  two  strings  of  the  coarsest  fibre, 
a  mill-horse  round  of  violent  pains  and 
pleasures,  sensual  ecstasies  and  exhaustions, 
with  the  favourite  terms  of  blood  and  foam 
and  fire,  of  tooth  and  fang  and  claw,  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  It  is  impossible 
to  open  the  book  and  read  many  lines  with- 
out meeting  with  harsh  and  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  physical  'points' 
over  which  a  polluted  imagination  gloats,  or 
of  the  carnal  delights  in  which  it  revels. 
But  the  first  shock  of  surprise  at  such  de- 
tails i^  soon  exchanged  for  disgust  at  the 
coarseness  of  feeling  and  sterility  of  imag- 
ination shown  in  the  endless  iteration  of  the 
same  forced  but  feeble  phrases,  strained 
metaphors,  and  trivial  fancies.  The  wnter 
has  pet  descriptions  and  pet  similes  for 
almost  every  feature  and  motion  of  the 
frame — the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  eyelids,  the 
mouth,  the  lips,  the  throat,  the  breast — and 
these  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in 
most  of  the  longer  poems.  The  hair  burns, 
is  shed  out  like  flame,  or  clings  with  serpen- 
tine curl ;  the  eyelids  are  bruised  and  folded 
leaves  or  deep  double  shells ;  the  eyes  fer- 
vent, fierce,  insatiable,  blinding  flames  ;  the 
mouth  and  lips  a  cup  or  chalice  filled  with 
fire  and  wine,  honey  and  poison  ;  the  breasts 
buds,  blossoms,  flowers,  bi'uised  and  stained 
with  the  purple  of  a  kiss.  But  the  most 
numerous  allusions  and  images,  applied  at 
times  to  all  the  features,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  indeed,  are  those  of  fire  and  foam,  ser- 
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pents  and  flowers.  Wc  will  give  from  a 
single  lyric  an  illustration  of  these  as  ap- 
plied to  a  single  feature — the  mouth  and 
lips.  The  writer  has  hit  on  the  not  very 
happy  resemblance  of  curling  lijjs  to  snakes, 
and  snakes  naturally  suggest  fangs  and 
foam  and  poison,  and  having  got  hold  of 
this  really  poor  and  hateful  fancy,  he  is  of 
course  incontinent  in  the  use  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing verses  will  illustrate  this,  and  they 
are  all  taken,  as  we  have  said,  not  only  from 
a  single  lyric  but  from  its  earliest  stanzas: — 

'  Cold  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  jewel. 

Hard  eyes  that  grow  soft  for  an  hour ; 
The  heavj^  white  limbs,  and  the  cruel 
Red  mouth  like  a  venomous  flower.' 

'  0  lips  full  of  lust  and  of  laughter. 

Curled  snakes  that  are  fed  from  my  breast, 
Bite  hard,  lest  remembrance  come  after 
And  press  with  new  lips  where  you  pressed.' 

'  Could  you  hurt  me,  sweet  lips,  though  I  hurt 
you  ? 
Men  touch  them  and  change  in  a  trice 
The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
For  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice.' 

'Ah,  beautiful  passionate  body 

That  never  had  ached  with  a  heart ! 
On  thy  mouth  though  the  kisses  are  bloody. 
Though  they  sting  till  it  shudder  and  smart.' 

'  As  our  kisses  relax  and  redouble 

From  the  lips  and  the  foam  and  tlie  fangs, 
Shall  no  new  sin  be  born  for  men's  trouble. 
No  dream  of  impossible  pangs  ? ' 

'  By  the  ravenous  teeth  that  have  smitten 

Tlirough  the  kisses  that  blossom  and  bud. 
By  the  lips  intertwisted  and  bitten 
Till  the  foam  has  a  savour  of  blood.' 

'  All  thine  the  new  wine  of  desire, 

The  fruit  of  four  lips  as  they  clung 
Till  the  hair  and  the  eyelids  took  fire. 
The  foam  of  a  serpentine  tongue, 

The  froth  of  the  serpents  of  pleasure, 
More  salt  than  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Now  felt  as  a  flame,  now  at  leisure 
As  wine  shed  for  me.' 

The  verses  all  occur  in  the  first  eighteen 
stanzas  of  a  lyric  that  consists  of  fifty-four ; 
and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  harsh,  re- 
pulsive, and  unimaginative  repetitions  of 
which  the  whole  volume  is  largely  made  up. 
The  same  phrases,  the  same  images,  the  same 
allusions,  occur,  as  we  have  said,  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  poem — not  unfre- 
quently  iu  the  same  page.  We  confidently 
ask  whether  any  one  with  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  poetry,  or  the  least  feeling  for  art, 
will  venture  to  say  that  execution  of  this  sort 
is  artistic,  is  worthy  of  a  great  poet,  or  in 
fact  of  any  poet  great  or  small  ?  In  the  first 
place,   were    the   details  ever  so  good  and 


appropriate  in  themselves,  the  mere  multi- 
plication and  repetition  of  them  is  a  fatal 
flaw  in  point  of  ait.     We  have  already  said 
that  the  great  law  with  regard  to  execution 
is  carefully  to   observe  the   mingled   preg- 
nancy  and   reserve    of   expression,    and    of 
course   of  expressive  details  also,  on  which 
unity    of  efiect    depends.      This   prescribes 
that  the  details  selected  should  be  significant 
hut  few,  and  rendered  in  the  simplest  and 
most  vivid  manner.     Multiplication  of  need- 
less details  tends  directly  to  defeat  the  poet's 
main  purpose,  which  must  be  to   convey  a 
distinct    impression    to   the    reader's   mind 
either  of  a  scene,  an  action,  or  a  feeling,  or 
possibly  of  all  together.     Now  the  crowd- 
ing of  ill-discriminated,  if  not  incompatible 
details  prevents  the  realisation  of  this  result. 
On  the  one  hand,  Ave  do  not  see  the  object 
the  writter  attempts  to  depict  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  descriptive  hits,   the  exaggerated 
prominence  and  intrusive  repetition  of  the 
parts  being  fatal  to  a  clear  perception  of  the 
whole.     When  we  attempt  to  realise  it  in 
imagination  the  picture  is  a  blur  of  confused 
limbs  and  features,  instead  of  a  distinct  ob- 
ject.    On  the  other  hand,  the  accumulation 
and  repetition  of  such   descriptive  details  is 
equally  fatal  to  anything  like  unity  of  moral 
or  emotional  effect.     The  time  taken  up   in 
going    over   fragmentary    descriptions,    not 
controlled  by  any  central  conceptions,  dis- 
tracts the  reader's  attention   and   dissipates 
his  interest,  even  when  the  piece  as  a  whole 
may  be  animated  by  a  common  sentiment, 
which  is  rarely  the  case.     If  the  aim  is  to 
convey  the  writer's  own  feelings,  or  the  feel- 
ing  he   wishes    dramatically    to  express,  it 
equally  fails,  for  the  repetition  of  what  he 
regards  as  stimulating  features  and  images 
soon  becomes  as  wearisome  as  an  inventory 
or  a  catalogue.     This  helps  to  explain   how 
it  is  that  these  longer  poems,  though  possess- 
ing striking  passages   and  melodious  lines, 
are  still  so  utterly  uninteresting  and   even 
unintelligible.       This    characteristic    of    his 
writing  has,  we  believe,  been  complained  of 
by    some   of  Mr.  Swinbunie's  greatest  ad- 
mirers, and  he  has  himself  so  far  recognised 
the  truth  of  the  complaint  as  to  have  fur- 
nished a  prose  key  to  three  or  four  of  the 
longer  pieces.     The  explanation,  it  is  true, 
reads  very  like  an  after-thought,  and  even 
with  its  help  it  is  impossible  to  find   the 
meaning    assigned   to   them    in   the  poems 
themselves.     But  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  most 
important    lyrical    poems   is  an    instructive 
commentary  on  the  confusion  and  obscurity 
of  his  conceptions,  as  well  as  on  the  care- 
less and  slovenly  character  of  his  work  as  an 
artist. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  the  descriptive 
details  in  these  pieces,  so  far  from  being-  in 
themselves  appropriate  or  poetical,  are  of  the 
coarsest,  most  inartistic,  and  unimaginative 
kind.     With  regard  to  the  particulars  to  be 
employed  in  elaborating  a  work  of  art,  the 
law  of  reserve  applies,  and  this  law  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  and  end  of  poetry.     It 
prescribes  that  the  details  selected  and  em- 
ployed by  the  poet  should  be  of  a  nature  to 
interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
the   higher   emotions,   from   which  the   art 
springs  and  to  which  it  appeals.     The  more 
violent, bodily  pains  and  pleasures  that  ter- 
minate in  the  senses,  and  exhaust  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  the  act,  are  thus  least  of  all 
fitted  for  poetical  or  artistic  use.     A  shriek 
or  a  swoon  is  so  purely  physical  as  to  exclude 
for  the  moment  the  ideal  element  altogether; 
and  the   extremes   of  bodily   suffering  and 
bodily  delight  v/hicli   confound  themselves 
'  and  in  their  triumph  die,'  are  therefore  to 
be  nsed  in  art  with  the  utmost  reserve.    But 
much  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  is  all  shrieks 
and  swoons  together.     It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
largely  made  up  of  fierce  phj'sical  extremes, 
raptures  and  languors,  sobs  and  shouts,  con- 
vulsive laughter  and  hysterical  tears.     His 
pages  are  full  of  stinging  nerves,  burning 
veins,   and  thundering  pulses ;    of  physical 
influences  and  sensuous  agitations  that  dazzle 
and  blind,  deafen  and  stun,  torture  and  stu- 
pefy\     No  mistake  could  possibly  be  greater 
in  point  of  art.      Poetry  must  be  poetical  in 
substance  as  well  as  in  form,  and  the  crowd- 
ing of  these  extreme  physical  eftects  into 
metrical  lities  lias  about  the  same  relation  to 
poetry  that  the  puffs  and  screams  of  a  rail- 
v.'ay  whistle  have  to  music,  or  the  spurts  and 
splotches  of  crimson  and  purple  on  a  muti- 
lated mendicant's  scroll  to  painting.    In  such 
a  procedure  the  primary  conditions  of  effec- 
tive and  expressive  art  are  altogether  violated, 
and  the  result  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
work  of  fine  art  at  all.     It  has  no  perspective 
or  proportion,  no  gradations  of   light  and 
shadow,  no  softer  tints  of  reserved  tones  of 
colour,  no  background,  no  relief,  no  repose. 
It  is  a  uniform  glare  of  blinding  light  and 
dazzling   colours.     The  main  end  of  art  is 
equally  defeated  by  such  crude  and  untem- 
pered  work.     The  appeal  is  really  made  not 
primarily  to  the  imagination  at  all,  but  to  the 
senses,  the  result  being  not  the  production  of 
ideal  pleasures  or  of  any  purely  mental  effect, 
but  a  physical  commotion  in  the  frame — a 
'  flutter   of   the   blood ' — results  which   the 
railway  scream  and  the  mendicant's  daub  are 
equally  fitted  and  intended  to  produce.    The 
three  forms  of  art  employ,  indeed,  the  same 
means  and  produce,  so  far  as  they  succeed, 
the  same  etiects.     The  choice  of  such  means 


and  ends,  on  the  part  of  a  poet,  indicates, 
however,  not  only  native  poverty  of  thouglit 
and  engrained  coarseness  of  feeling,  but 
radically  false  and  perverted  views  of  art. 
Poetry  is  degraded  into  the  mere  slave  and 
drudge  of  our  lowest  sensual  appetites  and 
desires,  instead  of  occupying  its  true  position 
as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  the  hio-her 
powers,  activities,  and  capabilities  of  our  na- 
ture. This  interpretation  when  faithful  al- 
ways has  an  invigorating,  elevating,  purifying 
effect.  Genuine  passion  of  a  noble'  kind  is 
necessarily  expansive  and  illuminating.  It 
enlarges  the  intellectual  vision  and  quickens 
the  powers  of  insight,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  enrichens,  deepens,  and  refines  the  current 
of  our  luental  being.  Great  works  of  art, 
and  especially  great  poetical  delineations 
that  awaken  and  stimulate  such  emotions, 
have  the  same  eflfect.  The  poetical  delinea- 
tion of  any  great  passion  has  indeed,  as 
Aristotle  points  out,  a  purifying  eftect  by 
rousing,  through  the  imagination,  the  unsel- 
fish emotions.  But  of  this  higher  influence 
of  genuine  passion  and  true  poetry  hardly  a 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  writ- 
ings. Love,  for  example,  the  great  trans- 
former, whose  purifying  fires  purge  aAvay 
the  dross  from  the  mind,  and  kindle  it  by 
the  contemplation  of  loftier  ideals  to  the 
steadfast  admiration  and  pursuit  of  the  no- 
blest ends  in  thought  and  life,  is  represented, 
throughout  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry,  as  some- 
thing that  blights,  poisons,  and  destroys. 
In  his  pages  it  bites,  and  foams,  and  stings, 
blinds  and  maddens  and  satiates,  stifles  and 
strangles,  crushes  and  chars ;  but  it  never 
raises  or  refines,  redeems  or  saves.  In  the 
same  way  the  influence  of  beauty,  or  the 
perfect  in  nature,  is  iinifornily  confounded 
v.ith  blind  and  passionate  desire.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  fierce,  bitter,  fervent,  intolerable, 
insatiable,  un assuaged,  as  sharp,  hot,  salt, 
brackish,  hungry,  wasting,  destroying. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  selecting  the 
materials  of  his  poetry  amongst  what  is  lowest, 
most  perverted,  and  extreme  in  nature,  Mr. 
Swinburne  resorts  to  the  pigments,  cosmetics, 
and  stimulants  of  art,  in  order  to  heighten  its 
meretricious  eftect.  He  says,  indeed,  in  the 
prose  apology  we  have  already  quoted,  that 
poetry  should  be  no  forced  growth  of  un- 
healthy heat  and  unnatural  air.  But  no 
heat  could  be  more  unhealthy,  no  air  more 
unnatural,  than  that  which  pervades  his  own 
poems.  We  have  in  them,  instead  of  the 
freshness  and  grace  of  natural  feeling,  the 
jaded  spasms  of  outworn  desire  and  arti- 
ficially stimulated  appetite.  Instead  of  the 
breezy  purity,  of  the  open  air  and  sky,  of 
the  wind  and  the  meadow  and  the  wave,  we 
have  a  curtained  atmosphere  heavy  with  op- 
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pressive  scents,  and  tliiclc  with  drowsy  or 
stimulating  fumes,  steamino-  incense,  fragrant 
oils,  Lruised  seeds  and  guius,  smelling  of  '  all 
the  sunburnt  south  : ' — 

'  Strange  spice  and  flower,  strange  savour  of 
crushed  fruit, 

And  perfume  the  swart  kings  tread  underfoot, 
For  pleasure  when  their  minds  wax  amor- 
ous, 

Charred  franliincense  and  grated  sandal-root.' 

It  is  the  atmosphere  not  of  nature  or  of 
health,  not  of  natural  and  hcaltliful  activity 
and  enjoyment  at  all,  hut  of  luxurious  aban- 
donment and  corrupted  passion.  These  ex- 
ternal appliances  may  no  doubt  help  to 
stimulate  the  languid  pulse,  soothe  the  throb- 
bing nerve,  or  rouse  afresh  the  partially 
paralysed  sense,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  seizes 
with  instinctive  avidity  on  all  devices  for 
heightening  the  momentary  effect  and  pro- 
longing the  intensity  of  the  sensual  gratitica- 
tiou  he  depicts.  But  such  pandering  is  at 
best  fit  only  for  the  w'aste  '  pen  of  some  vul- 
gar amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhym- 
ing parasite.'  It  is  no  office  for  the  children 
of  Apollo,  and  the  poet  who  stoops  to  it 
ought  first  of  all  to  rend  his  singing-robes 
asunder,  and  cast  his  garland  in  the  dust. 

The  same  central  characteristic,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  least-refined  expedients 
for  producing  a  strong  but  essentially  tem- 
porary impression,  is  found  even  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  style  and  versification.  Ilis 
style  is  full  of  verbal  tricks,  surprises,  man- 
nerisms, and  conceits.  Alliteration  is  the 
commonest,  and  perhaps  to  a  cultivated  taste 
the  least  tolerable,  of  these  tricks,  but  Mr. 
Swinburne  seems  incurably  addicted  to  it. 
The  vice  is  indeed  so  flagrant  and  abounding 
in  his  work  that  his  longer  odes  and  lyrics 
may  he  described  as  thickets  or  jungles  of 
alliteration,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  advance  a  step  without  being  arrested  and 
disturbed  by  their  intrusion.  But  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  other  manneiisms  and  tricks  of 
style  so  numerous  as  almost  to  require  a 
paper  to  themselves.  A  very  few  illustra- 
tions must  however  suffice.  One  common 
trick  is  that  of  employing  contradictory 
terms  and  epithets,  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ples : — 

'Me  satiated  with  things  insatiable.' 

'  Deathless  shall  he  the  death,  the  name  be 
nameless.' 

Pitiless  pitj^  of  days  degenerate.' 

'The  fruitless  fruitage  of  despair.' 

'Time  in  its  timeless  tide.' 

'Deathless  though  death  overtake  her  ; 
Faithful  though  faith  should  forsake  her.' 


Another,  still  more  common  perhaps,  is  that 
of  counterj)lacing  nouns  and  verbs  in  the 
same  line  or  couplet.  The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
writer's  fondness  for  playing  with,  and  re- 
peating, favourite  phrases : — 

'  A  strong  desire  begot  on  great  despair  ; 

A  great  despair  cast  out  by  strong  desire.' 

'  0  sole  desire  of  m}'^  delight ; 
0  sole  delight  of  my  desire.' 

'  The  deliglit  that  consumes  the  desire  ; 
The  desire  that  outruns  the  delight.' 

'  Labouring  he    dreams,   and    labours    in    the 
dream.' 

'  By   short   sweet   kisses,   and  by  sweet  long 
loves.' 

'  The  face  is  full  of  prayers  and  pains, 

To    which    they    bring    their    pains    and 
prayers.' 

Another  trick  is  that  of  exchanging  the  ob- 
jects and  activities  of  the  senses,  as  in  the 
following  : — 

'The  heavens  that  murmur,  the  sounds  that 
shine.' 

'  Visible  sound,  light  audible.' 

Another  is  the  ordinary  device  of  contrast 
and  antithesis  only  run  to  the  extreme  of 
mere  prettiness  and  aftectation,  as — 

'  Those  eyes  the  greenest  of  things  blue, 
The  bluest  of  things  gray.' 

'Exceeding  pleasure  out  of  extreme  pain.' 

'  For  the  great  labour  of  growth,  being  many, 
is  one  ; 
One  thing   the  icli'iU.  death  and  the  ruddy 
hirth  ; 
The  invisible  air  and  the  all-helioJden  snn, 
And  liarren  water  and  many-childcd  earth.'' 

But  in  the  mere  matter  of  rhymes  in 
which,  with  a  little  care,  no  practised 
writer  of  verse  ought  to  go  wrong,  and  is 
inexcusable  if  he  does,  Mr.  Swinburne-  is 
slovenly  beyond  example,  at  least  among 
recent  poets.  The  following  poor  tinkles, 
assonances,  and  false  rhymes  are  all  taken 
from  a  single  poem  in  the  'Poems  and 
Ballads,'  the  third,  entitled  '  Laus  Veneris  :' 
deem,  dream — death,  eat — -feet,  it — thereof, 
clove — bloios,  boios — them,  flame — hlack, 
hack — thereof,  love — sweet,  it — enough,  love 
— sea,  she — mouth,  doth— fruit,  foot.  If 
the  volume  as  a  whole  were  taken,  these  ex- 
amples might  of  course  be  multiplied  ten- 
fold. Even  the  versification,  which  is  Mr. 
Swinburne's  strong  point,  is,  from  sheer 
carelessness,  not  unfrequently  culpably  harsh, 
and  sometimes  defective  as  well.  These 
constant  failures  in  minor  points,  over  which 
Mr.  Swinl)urne  has  proved  his  mastery,  seem 
to  show  that  the   neglect  of  the  liiiiher  re- 
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quivements  of  his  art  injuriously  affects  his 
power  of  execution  even  in  tlie  lower  and 
more  mechanical  details  of  verbal  accuracy 
and  metrical  finish.  And  however  this  may 
be,  they  illustrate  afresh  the  wn-iter's  radically 
defective  sense  of  what  constitutes  high 
poetic  excellence,  and  his  utter  want  of  the 
ethical  firmness  and  artistic  self-control  essen- 
tial to  its  attainment. 

The  analysis  we  have  given  of  I\Ir.  Swin- 
burne's work  enables  us  to  fix  with  some 
precision  his  place  amongst  contemporary 
writers.  He  is  the  poet  of  what  is  known  as 
the  sensational  school  of  literature.  This 
school  has  long  had  its  novelists  and  play- 
wrights, its  critics  and  journalists,  and  it 
now  has  its  poet.  All  the  points  we  have 
noticed  as  distinctive  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  writ- 
ings identify  him  with  the  principles  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  school,  lie  agrees  with  the 
sensationalist  in  the  fundamental  point  which 
gives  the  school  its  name — in  appealing  not  to 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  reason,  not  to  the 
imagination  and  the  affections,  but  to  the 
senses  and  the  appetites.  The  sensational 
Avrltcr,  v/hether  novelist  or  poet,  deals  with 
bodily  instead  of  mental  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  title ; 
sensations  as  distinguished  from  thoughts 
and  emotions  representing  that  class  of  our 
experiences  which  depend  on  physical  rather 
than  on  moral  or  intellectual  causes.  Of 
these  experiences  the  painful  are  the  more 
memorable  and  impressive.  And  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sensational  writer  is  to  pi'oduce 
the  strongest  effect,  he  naturally  tends  not 
only  towards  the  physical,  but  towards  what 
is  extreme,  revolting,  and  even  horrible  in 
our  physical  experience.  Hence  the  accu- 
mulation of  violent  outrages  and  unnatural 
crimes  that  crowd  the  pages  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic novels  of  this  class,  and  hence,  too, 
the  marked  prominence  which  sensual  pains 
as  well  as  pleasures  liave  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poetry.  In  this  feature  of  their  work  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  his  friends  are,  however,  op- 
posed to  the  higher  conceptions  as  v/ell  as  to 
all  the  best  schools  of  art.  Hellenic  art,  for 
example,  reflecting  the  genius  of  a  highh'- 
cultivated  people,  shrunk,  in  the  main,  with 
instinctive  aversion  from  the  detailed  exhibi- 
tion of  mere  bodily  suffering.  The  Greek 
artist  felt  intuitively  that  mere  physical  an- 
guish is  in  itself  revolting  and  ignoble,  and 
that  it  can  therefore  be  only  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  art  as  a  condition  for  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  qualities.  Bodily  pain 
accordingly  holds  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  the  best  Greek  art,  whether  plastic  or 
poetical,  and  is  exhibited  not  so  much  in  it- 
self as  in  its  moral  results  on  those  who  siif- 
fer,  and  on  those  who  behold  the  spectacle  of 


suffering.  It  brings  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  virtues  of  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice — of 
heroic  endurance  and  absorbing  devotion  to 
some  noble  object  of  friendship,  piety,  or 
patriotism;  and  on  the  other,  the  humanis- 
ing and  elevating  qualities  of  admiration, 
sympathy,  and  love.  Hence  the  dictum  of 
the  great  critic,  that  tragedy,  which  is  the  con- 
centrated and  ideal  delineation  of  human 
suffering,  purifies  the  soul  by  touching  its 
deeper  springs  of  love  and  sympathy,  of  pity 
and  terror.  Even  in  Laocoon,  which,  as 
Lessing  points  out,  is  perhaps  the  extremest 
representation  of  physical  suffering  to  be 
found  in  Greek  plastic  art,  the  victim's 
greatness  of  soul  visibly  triumphs  over  the 
supreme  anguish  of  the  hour.  Modern  art, 
in  all  its  greatest  periods,  has  not  only  faith- 
fully observed  the  same  vital  law,  but  carried 
it  still  further.  It  is  indeed  mainly  distin- 
guished from  Greek  art  by  its  more  varied 
and  absolute  use  of  bodily  suffering  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  development  of  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities.  It  is  tme  that  in  all  pe- 
riods of  art,  both  ancient  and  moderii,  there 
have  been  some  who,  in  violation  of  its  high- 
er requirements,  have  given  an  extreme  and 
exaggerated  prominence  to  the  physical  de- 
tails of  human  suffering.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  modern  sensational  school  to  reverse 
the  great  and  pervading  law  which  holds 
alike  in  nature  and  in  art — to  make,  that  is, 
bodily  suffering  an  end  to  itself,  instead  of 
employing  it  as  a  means  for  the  attainment 
of  higher  and  nobler  ends.  The  writers  of 
this  school  appear  to  delight  in  extreme 
physical  experiences — ecstasies  and  horrors 
— for  their  own  sake,  or  rather  for  the  sake 
of  the  morbid  appetite  they  create  and  help 
for  the  moment  to  gratify.  One  of  the  worst 
but  most  inevitable  results  of  this  sensational 
literature  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the 
diseased  appetite  for  artificial  mental  stinm- 
lants  it  produces,  and  which  takes  away  the 
relish  for  wholesome  and  nourishing  literaiy 
food.  All  coarse  and  violent  stimulants 
deaden  the  finer  sensibilities  on  which  they 
act,  and  thus  not  only  destroy  the  natural 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  a  more  refined 
and  satisfying  kind,  but  produce  a  restless 
and  intensely  selfish  craving  for  the  coarser 
stimulant.  Hence  the  rage  for  sensational 
novels  and  sensational  literature,  and  hence 
too,  we  fear,  the  appearance  of  a  sensational 
poet. 

In  all  the  main  features  of  his  poetry  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  faithful  to  the  school.  As  a 
natural  result  of  his  poetical  temperament, 
he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  represent  its 
special  characteristics  in  a  more  intense  and 
concentrated  form  than  even  the  most  emi- 
nent of  its  prose  writers.     In  many  of  his 
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more  audacious  pieces,  indeed,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne fairly  out-llerods  Herod.  Much  of 
liis  poetry  is  sensationalisiu  run  mad,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  snapping-  rahidly  at  every- 
thing- in  its  way,  especially  at  the  sanctities 
and  sanities  of  life,  avoiding  all  natiiral 
food,  and  seizing  with  morbid  avidity  on 
Avhat  is  loathsome  and  repulsive,  mere  orts 
and  ofial.  But  there  is  still  a  method  in  the 
madness,  with  all  its  apparent  blindness  and 
fury.  Sensationalism,  at  least  in  its  extrem- 
cst  developments,  rests  on  a  speculative 
basis.  It  has  a  philosophy  of  its  own.  It 
springs  from  the  assumption  that  the  senses 
and  tlieir  impulses  are  our  highest  sources 
of  light  and  guidance,  that  reasou  and  con- 
science are  of  no  authority,  that  the  moral 
and  rational  principles  they  supply — the 
highest  regulative  elements  of  our  nature — 
may  not  only  be  disregarded  with  impunity, 
but  are  to  be  denounced  as  delusions,  and 
rejected  as  mere  hindrances  to  the  life  of 
nature.  On  such  a  theory  reason  is,  of 
course,  subordinated  to  sense,  Avill  to  de- 
sire, while  appetite  and  impulse  are  en- 
throned as  lords  of  all. 

In  this  point  of  viev/,  as  an  exposition  of 
w"hat  may  be  called  the  theory  or  creed  of 
the  extreme  sensationalist  school,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's last  volume,  '  Songs  before  Sunrise,' 
is  of  special  interest.  Here  the  writer  evi- 
dently attempts  to  meet  the  objection  urged 
against  his  poetry  even  by  his  best  friends, 
that  it  embodies  no  great  vita!  conceptions, 
has  no  animating  and  fructifying  spirit,  no 
inspiring  impulse  of  faith,  or  hope,  or  effort, 
that  in  its  moral  aspects  it  is  utterly  dark, 
cold,  and  repulsive,  with  a  background  of 
cheerless  impenetrable  gloom  ;  in  a  word, 
that  it  recognises  no  moral  element  in  life  or 
action,  no  real  or  ultimate  ground  for  any 
belief  in  duty,  liberty,  or  vii-tue.  It  will  be 
clear  from  what  we  have  ah'eady  said  that 
this  complaint  is  perfectly  just,  but  that  it 
should  be  made  at  all,  only  shows  how  im- 
perfectly Mr.  Swinburne's  admirers  compre- 
hend the  real  drift  of  his  poetry,  and  the 
kind  of  philosophy  it  embodies.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's latest  volume  is,  however,  in  part  a 
kind  of  reply  to  this  complaint ;  and  it  offers 
an  exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
speculative  groundwork,  or  creed  of  his  poe- 
try. This  creed,  when  carefully  examined, 
is  found  to  consist  of  two  points  or  articles, 
the  first  being  the  ultimate  authority  of 
appetite  and  impulse,  and  the  second  the 
deification  of  humanity.  But  these  two 
points  may  obviously  be  resolved  into  one, — 
the  deification  of  appetite  and  impulse. 
The  practical  recognition  of  this  doctrine  is 
called  by  Mr.  Swinburne  liberty,  freedom, 
and  he  expresses  his  admiration  of  it,  after 
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his  fashion,  in  a  dazzling  coruscation  of  ver- 
bal and  metrical  effects.  After  all,  tlie  con- 
ception thus  glorified  is  a  negative  not  a 
positive  one,  and  ought  to  be  called  license, 
lawlessness,  not  liberty.  Such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, he  lauds  and  magnifies  it  in  shrill-toned 
hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  the  most  surprising 
kind.  The  poetical  utterance  of  his  creed 
contained  in  the  volume  may  indeed  be  de- 
scribed, as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  described  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr,  Bernal  Osborne 
when  newly  emancipated  from  the  trammels 
of  office,  as  '  a  wild  shriek  of  freedom.'  In 
the  same  way  Mr.  Swinburne,  having  cut 
himself  adrift  from  all  moorings,  driven  oft" 
the  pilots  with  strong  language,  and  thrown 
the  helm  and  compass  and  chart  overboard, 
pipes  his  shrillest  to  the  storm  gathering  on 
the  horizon,  and  abandons  himself  with  in- 
toxicated delight  to  the  fury  of  the  coming 
tempest.  At  last  he  is  free,  clear  of  all 
established  havens  and  moorings,  emanci- 
pated from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  rud- 
der and  chart,  lodestar  and  needle,  his  frail 
barque  left  to  welter  as  a  waif,  in  obedience 
to  the  natural  laws  of  wave  and  storm,  on 
the  seething  hissing  bosom  of  the  angry 
sea.  That  exactly  represents  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's idea  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Rejecting  all  the  means  which  intelligence 
and  foresight  proAide  for  controlling  the  ele- 
ments or  escaping  their  fury,  he  blindly 
abandons  himself  to  their  power,  or  as  in 
such  circumstances  we  justly  say,  '  to  l)is 
fate.'  That  is  precisely  the  case.  Extremes 
meet,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  so-called  freedom 
is  absolute  fate. 

llis  conception  of  freedom  is,  as  we  have 
said,  wholly  negative,  and  as  such  it  is  neces- 
sarily delusive  and  false.  True  liberty  has 
its  root  in  law,  in  the  higher  principles  of 
our  nature,  is  indeed  the  moral  reflex  of  the 
responsibility  thence  arising.  If  we  had  no 
higher  light,  no  authoritative  moral  percep- 
tions superior  to  sense,  we  should  have  no 
claim  to  freedom,  and  could  make  no  use  of 
it.  The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
is  founded  on  the  duty  of  every  man  to  im- 
prove llis  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tual perfection.  The  true  conception  of 
freedom  is  tlms  that  of  means  to  an  end, 
the  end  being  progress  in  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, truth,  and  goodness.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
however,  cuts  away  the  living  root,  and 
utterly  destroys  the  rational  basis  of  freedom. 
With  him  it  simply  means  the  abolition  of 
all  existing  restraints,  in  the  last  resort  the 
overthrow  of  all  law  and  order,  of  all  exist- 
ini»-  moral  rules  and  established  government. 
It  is  thus  purely  an  anarchical  and  destructive 
principle,  which  would  soon  make  wild  work 
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of  liuman  life  and  human  society.  Enlight- 
ened reason  and  conscience  are  the  highest 
human  sources  of  guidance  for  the  indivi- 
dual. The  principles  we  reach  under  the 
guidance  of  these  powers  are  often,  it  is 
true,  narrow  and  mistaken.  But  the  gradual 
correction  of  these  defects  constitutes,  with 
good  and  wise  men,  the  very  discipline  of 
life.  Tliey  strive  to  enlarge  and  purify  their 
knowledge,  and  make  their  principles  of 
judgment  and  action  moye  enlightened,  li- 
beral, and  true.  But  because  they  do  not  at 
once  illuminate  everything,  Mr.  Swinburne 
would  extinguish  these  supreme  guiding 
lights  in  the  pathway  of  life.  The  impulse 
of  appetite  and  desire,  if  blind  are  at  least 
definite,  and  with  the  heat  and  impatience 
of  a  weak  and  passionate  nature,  he  virtually 
says,  'Let  us  follow  these  impulses,  as  su- 
preme.' Again,  positive  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  are  the  reflex  in  society  of 
reason  and  conscience  in  the  individual. 
These  institutions  partake  no  doubt  of  hu- 
man imperfection,  and  are  often  grievously 
defective.  But  the  great  aim  of  enlightened 
patriotism  and  true  statesmanship  is  to  im- 
prove them,  and  make  them  more  and  more 
fitted  to  secure  their  great  end,  the  welfare 
of  society.  But  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his 
friends  seek  to  destroy  them  altogether,  and 
substitute  in  their  place  the  aggregate  of 
ungoverned  impulse  and  passion  known  as 
the  Red  Republic.  Not  the  nobly  organised 
Commonwealth,  the  vision  of  which  kindled 
Milton's  disciplined  imagination,  and  roused 
all  the  austere  enthusiasm  of  his  nature, 
but  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  impulsive 
and  fiery  atoms.  This,  if  established  on 
Mr.  Swinburne's  principles,  would  simply  be 
anarchy  organised,  made  operative,  and  sys- 
tDmatically  employed  for  destructive  pur- 
poses. In  fact  the  condition  of  France,  and 
especially  of  Paris,  during  the  last  three 
months  and  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best 
possible  commentary  on  the  political  princi- 
ples more  obscurely  enunciated  in  '  Songs 
before  Sunrise.' 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  harmony  with 
its  weak,  passionate,  and  negative  philoso- 
phy. Many  of  the  poems  are  narrow, 
violent,  and  bitter  beyond  anything  that  has 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Swinburne's  pen.  In 
this  respect  much  of  the  volume  appears  to 
us  justly  exposed  to  unqualified  reprobation  : 
not  on  the  mere  ground  of  opinion,  for 
honest  opinions  can  be  legitimately  held, 
and  be  opposed  and  defended  in  the  proper 
way.  If  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  the  result  of 
his  speculative  efforts,  has  arrived  at  panthe- 
istic views,  he  is  of  course  at  perfect  liberty 
to  hold  them.  If  he  chooses  to  deny  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions,  he  can  in  like 


manner  do  this,  so  long  as  lie  confines  him- 
self to  the  speculative  side  of  the  question 
— to  the  calm  and  philosophical  statement 
of  his  theoretical  opinions.  But  that  he 
should  indulge  in  coarse  and  bigoted  denun- 
ciations of  the  central  religious  doctrines 
held  by  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  un- 
pardonable ofience  against  good  taste  and 
good  feeling.  And  that  he  should  revile  in 
blasphemous  language  the  object  of  their 
worship  is  an  ofience  of  a  far  deeper  dye. 
This,  however,  he  repeatedly  does  in  his  last 
volume.  In  the  opening  poem,  'The  Pre- 
lude,' one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  he 
adopts,  it  is  trae,  a  comparatively  calm  and 
philosophical  tone ;  and  though  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  poem  would  suggest  suicide 
as  the  only  consistent  course  to  be  pursued 
by  rational  beings,  our  complaint  would  have 
been  comparatively  groundless  if  its  higher 
philosophical  tone  had  been  kept  up  in  the 
poems  that  follow.  But  this  is  far  enough 
from  being  the  case  ;  the  calmer  tone  is  soon 
abandoned  for  that  of  harsh  and  violent  de- 
nunciation. The  truth  is,  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
not  a  philosopher  at  all ;  he  is  not  even 
a  thinker ;  he  merely  sets  other  people's 
thoughts — the  floating  conceptions  that  he 
finds  most  genial — to  his  own  peculiar  music, 
and  in  doing  so  the  shriller  and  harsher 
tones  of  his  lyre  arc  sure  to  be  heard.  We 
have  no  space  for  quotations,  and  if  we  had, 
the  most  pertinent  illustrations  could  not  be 
quoted.  But  nowhere  in  his  writings  has 
Mr.  Swinburne  shown  an  animus  so  enve- 
nomed, a  spirit  so  weak  and  essentially  secta- 
rian, or  used  language  so  intemperate  and 
profane,  as  in  this  volume.  Such  poems, 
for  example,  as  '  Before  a  Crucifix '  and 
'  The  Ilynm  of  Man,'  are  thoroughly  fanati- 
cal in  their  wild  and  blasphemous  intolerant 
atheism. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has,  it  is  true,  attempted 
to  justify  this  feature  of  his  writings  by  re- 
ferring to  Shelley.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, tiowever,  that  this  reference  was  made 
not  deliberately,  but  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment. Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  we  feel  persuaded  he  would 
not  venture  to  challenge  a  comparison  with 
Shelley,  even  in  this  particular.  However 
this  may  be,  the  phrases  Mr.  Swinburne  quotes 
from  Shelley  all  occur  in  his  earliest  poem, 
written  when  he  was  still  almost  a  boy — a 
poem  never  published  by  himself,  and  the 
publication  of  which  by  others  called  forth 
his  express  and  indignant  censure.  In  his 
later  writings  no  such  expressions  occur, 
while  his  latest  show  a  very  considerable 
change  of  tone  on  the  whole  subject.  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  been  before  the  world  as  an 
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autlior  for  a  mucli  longer  time  than  the 
Avliole  period  of  Shelley's  public  life,  yet  his 
last  productions  are  ia  spirit  and  temper  the 
■worst.  For  the  rest,  any  attempt  at  a  seri- 
ous comparison  of  Swinburne  to  Shelley 
would  oblige  one  to  exclaim,  not  as  a 
figure  of  speech  but  in  sober  truth,  '  Hy- 
perion to  a  Satyr,'  Shelley  had  wild  and 
perveiled  views ;  but  his  mind  was  pure, 
and  his  poetry,  the  reflex  of  his  mind,  has 
upon  it  the  very  bloom  of  purity.  Had  he 
taken  up  even  Mr,  Sv/inburne's  unsavoury 
subjects,  their  grossness  would  have  been 
almost  purged  away  by  the  exquisite  grace 
and  delicacy  of  his  touch.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Swinburne's  method  of  treatment 
would  almost  inevitably  defile  even  the  most 
sacred  relationships  and  experiences  of  life. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  imitate  Shelley's 
imperfections  without  sharing  the  higher 
qualities  of  his  mind,  or  approaching  the 
peerless  perfection  of  his  noblest  work.  A 
writer  of  verse  may  produce  imperfect  lines, 
indulge  in  repetitions  and  plagiarised  pas- 
sages, and  even  in  intemperate  denuncia- 
tions of  existing  institutions,  without  having 
much  in  common  with  Shelley.  We  are 
glad,  indeed,  to  think  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  not  derived  his  inspiration  from  Shelley, 
or  from  any  English  author  or  English 
school  of  poetry.  He  is  rather  an  Alfred 
de  Musset  without  his  finesse  and  grace. 
What  is  most  distinctive  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
vfork  is  derived  from  the  corrupted  school 
of  French  art  and  French  poetry,  which, 
with  other  influences  traceable  to  a  common 
root,  has  contributed  to  the  temporaiy  ruin 
of  the  finest  country  and  most  gifted  people 
in  Europe.  The  principles  of  the  school 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  represents  would,  in- 
deed, if  successful,  not  only  overturn  all  ex- 
isting order,  but  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to 
art,  literature,  and  cmlisation  itself. 


Art.  IV. — Bur  tori's    History  of   Scotland. 
Vols,  v.,  VI.,  VII.    Edinburgh:  1870. 

The  former  volumes  of  Mr.  Burton's  history 
closed  with  the  imprisonment  of  Queen 
Mary  in  Lochleven  Castle.  The  explosion 
of  Kirk-o'-Field  had  blown  into  air  all  those 
far-reaching  schemes  for  the  elevation  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
restoration  throughout  the  island  of  the  old 
faith,  which  had  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Catholics,  and  had  taken  firm  hold  of  many 
who,  though  nominally  Protestants,  w^ere 
above    all    things    enthusiastic    Scotchmen. 


The  name  of  the  Scottish  Queen  was  no 
longer  a  name  to  charm  with  :  a  murderess 
and  adulteress  could  not  be  the  champion  of 
a  great  religious  reaction.  *  The  spirits  of 
the  Catholics  are  broken,'  writes  De  Silva, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Froude,  '  Should  it  turn  out 
that  she  is  guilty,  her  paiiy  in  England 
is  gone ;  and  by  her  means  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  religion.' 
Time,  these  schemes  revived  at  a  later  time ; 
but  henceforward  they  were  vain  dreams. 
They  lured  to  destruction  the  subtle  Leth- 
ington  ;  they  won  the  chivalrous  Grange 
from  his  loyalty ;  but  they  never  came  with- 
in the  sphere  of  human  probabilities.  Va- 
ried as  were  the  phases  of  the  long  game 
which  succeeded,  we  can  now  see  plainly 
that,  after  the  crime  of  Kirk-o'-Field,  Mary 
never  had  a  chance  of  winning  the  great 
stake  which  from  the  first  she  had  set  her- 
self to  play  for. 

The  after-fortunes  of  Mary  in  her  native 
country  Mr.  Burton  relates  with  brief  dis- 
tinctness. The  romantic  events  of  the  escape 
from  Lochleven — the  muster  at  Hamilton — 
the  overthrow  of  Langside,  find  in  him  no 
very  congenial  chronicler.  But  he  dwells 
with  characteristic  minuteness  on  every 
aspect  of  the  imprisonment;  he  specifies 
the  nature  of  the  stone  with  which  Loch- 
leven Castle  was  built ;  he  describes  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  as  regards  supplies 
of  mutton,  fish,  and  game  ;  he  altogether 
disbelieves  that  the  limited  accommodation 
of  the  castle  could  have  allov/ed  of  the  birth, 
concealment,  and  removal  of  a  daughter — 
the  result  of  the  alliance  with  Bothwell. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mary  was 
treated  with  harshness.  But  the  complete- 
ness of  her  seclusion  points  to  a  very  close 
watchfulness  ;  Avhile  the  fact  that  two 
daughters  of  the  castle  were  her  bedfellows 
— which  Mr.  Burton  somewhat  mysteriously 
explains  as  required  by  '  the  hard  rules  of 
political  necessity' — shows  that  her  life  must 
have  been  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  But 
we  are  without  any  real  knowledge  on  these 
matters,  and  must  rest  content  with  Avhat 
the  insight  of  genius  has  revealed  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  Abbot.' 

After  the  impetuosity  of  her  adherents 
had  rushed  upon  defeat  at  Langside,  nothing 
remained  for  Mary  but  flight.  France  or 
Eno-land  was  an  obvious  alternative  :  Mr. 
Burton  starts  an  interesting  speculation  as  to 
the  results  of  her  having  sought  a  refuge  in 
Spain  : — 

'  Could  she  have  fled  to  Spain,  a  scene  of 
another  kind  might  have  opened.  _  There  she 
would  have  found  a  monarch  who,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, was  more  earnest  than  herself  in  rever- 
ence for  the  doctrine,  that  the  one  object,  both 
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for  the  sake  of  this  world  and  the  next,  to 
which  a  Christian  sovereign  should  be  devoted, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  old  Church  to  its 
power  and  splendour.  The  possibilities  that 
such  a  conjuncture  might  have  opened  are  so 
interesting  that  they  can  hardly  be  passed  in 
silence.  Might  not  an  impulse  have  been  given 
to  his  sluggish  nature,  so  that  the  great  blow 
he  was  to  strike  in  England  might  have  been 
earlier  and  more  aptly  timed  ?  There  was  no 
room,  it  is  true,  for  the  revival  of  the  old  ma- 
trimonial project  between  Mary  and  Don  Car- 
los, which  Catherine  of  Medici  had  wrought  so 
hard  to  defeat.  The  poor  mad  youth  was  at 
the  crisis  of  his  tragic  fate.  It  was  about  six 
weeks  after  her  escape  that,  if  we  are  to  accept 
what  we  are  now  told,  his  throat  was  cut  in 
the  Escurial,  not  by  assassins,  but  by  the 
ministers  of  Spanish  justice.  But  presently 
there  was  to  be  another  opening.  Within  six 
months  after  this  crisis  in  Mary's  fate,  her 
sister-in-law,  Isabella  of  France,  thf  Queen  of 
Spain,  died.  She  also  became  the  tragic  hero- 
ine of  a  romance  of  love  and  crime ;  but  his- 
tory gradually  dropped  the  dark  suspicions  on 
her  name,  and  left  them  to  the  world  of  fiction. 
Though  the  daughter  of  the  terrible  Catherine, 
she  left  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  wife  and  a 
gentle  queen.  Among  those  who  cherished 
the  memory  of  her  virtues,  they  v/ere  enhanced 
by  the  fervency  with  which  on  her  death-bed 
she  expressed  her  thankfulness  in  being  the 
partner  of  one  whom  no  deceptions  frailties 
of  mercy  or  remorse  had  ever  checked  in  the 
sacred  task  of  extirpating  heresy.  To  such 
views  Mary  was  one  who  would  have  given 
support  quite  as  sincere  and  far  more  active. 
Indeed,  just  before  the  Queen  of  Spain's  death, 
the  two  had  been  holding  some  genial  corres- 
pondence, in  which  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
was  put  foremost  of  human  duties.  At  that 
time  Philip  was  not  yet  forty-two  years  old, 
and  though  he  had  been  three  times  married, 
the  son  destined  to  succeed  him  had  not  yet 
been  born.  If  it  be  said  that  these  specula- 
tions on  the  possible  consequences  of  events 
which  never  came  to  pass  are  away  from  the 
purpose  of  history,  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
they  deserve  a  passing  notice,  since  they  were 
contingencies  which  both  the  thinking  and  the 
acting  men  of  the  time  must  have  studied. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  possible  future  of 
Mary's  relations  with  France  and  Spain  that 
did  not  then  affect  the  present  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  too.'     (Vol.  v.  pp.  120,  121.) 

Mary  Stuart  fled  to  England  in  May  1568. 
From  that  time  till  the  fall  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  May  1573,  her  fortunes  were  close- 
ly united  with  those  of  her  native  country. 
At  any  period  during  these  five  years  the 
future  of  Scotland  might  have  taken  almost 
any  shape,  according  as  Elizabeth  had  dealt 
T»'itli  her  royal  captive.  Hardly  less  did  the 
peace  and  security  of  England  seem,  at  the 
time,  to  depend  on  the  same  decision.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  decision  was 
anxiously  watched  for  then,  and  has  been 
•jagerly    canvassed    since.     An    enthusiastic 


school  of  recent  English  writers  maintains 
that  Elizabeth,  in  her  dealings  with  Mary, 
acted  not  only  with  wisdom,  but  with  jus- 
tice. We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  de- 
mur on  both  points.  The  tragic  end  is 
defensible  on  many  grounds,  but  its  defensi- 
bility  seems  to  us  the  exact  measure  of  the 
guilt  of  the  earlier  policy.  The  necessity 
for  the  execution  is  the  deepest  condemna- 
tion of  the  long  captivity.  But,  irrespective 
of  this  consideration,  it  is  vain  to  dispute  that 
Clary's  detention  in  England  was  in  viola- 
tion of  all  public  or  municipal  law.  Mr. 
Hallam  says,  in  his  calm,  impartial  style, 
which  in  this  controversy  gives  the  reader 
such  a  sense  of  relief,  that  '  policy  Avas  sup- 
posed, as  frequently  happens,  to  indicate  a 
measure  absolutely  repugnant  to  justice, 
that  of  detaining  her  in  perpetual  custody. 
AVhether  this  policy  had  no  other  fault  than 
its  want  of  justice  may  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.'  We  cannot  however  concur 
with  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  further  remarks, 
that  '  to  have  restored  her  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  a  mediation  which  Avould  certainly 
have  been  eftectual,  to  the  throne  which  she 
had  compulsonly  abdicated,  .was  the  most 
generous,  and  would  perhaps  have  turned 
out  the  most  judicious  proceeding.'  This 
course,  doubtless  the  most  generous,  might 
have  proved  the  most  judicious,  but  for  the 
incurable  duplicity  of  Mary  and  her  sup- 
porters. Had  they  been  only  moderately 
honest,  or  had  they  succeeded  in  concealing 
their  dishonesty  I  Their  promises  indeed 
were  fair,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  keep- 
ing them.  Had  Mary  been  restored,  the  old 
game  would  havebeen  played  over  again — the 
revival  of  Popery,  the  assaults  on  Elizabeth's 
throne.  Tliat  this  would  have  been  so  was 
proved  to  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth  under 
the  hands  of  the  plotters  themselves.  There- 
fore she  could  say  with  truth  that  '  to  set 
this  person  at  liberty  and  restore  her  to  her 
throne  would  be  an  act  of  dangerous  folly 
which  no  inditferent  person  should  in  con- 
science require.'  The  wisest  course,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  would  have  been  the  impartial 
neutrality  of  sending  her  to  France.  There 
the  hatred  of  the  Queen-mother  would  have 
kept  her  powerless  and  harmless.  Had 
Elizabeth  committed  Mary  to  the  keeping 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  recognised 
James  as  her  successor  on  the  throne  of 
England,  her  reign  Avould  have  been  un- 
disturbed by  many  a  danger,  and  her 
memory  would  be  without  its  deepest  stain. 
The  course  she  took  was  at  once  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  perilous.  Mary,  in 
England,  was  the  centre  of  all  mischief. 
The  long  injury  of  her  imprisonment  made 
the  world  forget  her  crimes :  the  old  schemes 
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were  renewed  ;  to  enthusiastic  natures  any 
plot  became  lioly  which  had  for  its  object 
the  triumph  of  the  true  faith  and  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  to  tlie  captive.  Elizabeth 
owed  her  safety  solely  to  the  jealousies  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Not  only  Avere 
these  powers  unable  to  co-operate  even  for 
the  humiliation  of  England,  neither  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  thwarting  any  pro- 
mising plan  devised  by  the  other. 

AYliile  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  Eli- 
zabeth were  thus  injurious  to  herself,  they 
brought  bitter  disaster  upon  Scotland.  The 
Queen's  party  revived  :  Murray,  the  one  man 
able  to  control  Scotland,  was  assassinated ; 
the  Catholic  nobles,  believing  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Mary,  took  heart ;  the  leading  Protest- 
ants, dazzled  by  the  same  mirage,  deserted 
the  good  cause.  But  what  changed  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  and,  through  him,  Grange, 
into  the  most  zealous  of  queensmcn,  has  never, 
perhaps,  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr. 
Fronde's  theory  is  that  Maitland  was  de- 
luded by  the  vain  hope  of  winning  for  Mary 
the  English  crown.  Mr.  Burton  has  no  par- 
ticular theory  about  the  matter ;  and,  in  de- 
fault of  one,  falls  back  upon  an  illustration. 
'  Lethington  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
lamp.  Among  the  conmion  politicians  of 
the  day  he  was  like  an  alchymist  acquainted 
with  formidable  chemical  combinations  un- 
known to  others,  and  not  so  well  at  his  own 
command  but  that  the  result  was  often  ex- 
plosive and  disastrous.'  Besides  being  led 
away  by  his  own  over-subtle  fancies,  Mait- 
land mistook  the  position  and  misread  the 
character  of  Elizabeth.  Her  weakness  and 
fickleness,  and  the  duplicity  which  is  the 
consequence  of  weakness  and  fickleness,  were 
past  even  his  finding  out.  Maitland,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Grange  were  all  the  victims  of  her 
hesitation  or  the  dupes  of  her  cunning. 

The  King's  party,  and  with  it  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  was  for  a  time  in  evil 
case.  Morton  ixpheld  it  alone.  He  was  the 
strength  of  the  party,  and  the  true  ruler  of 
Scotland,  while  power  was  nominally  intrust- 
ed to  the  feeble  hands  of  Lennox  and  i\Iar. 
History  has  done  but  scant  justice  to  this  man. 
Mr.  Froude  somewhere  calls  liim  '  an  unprin- 
cipled scoundrel ; '  and  even  the  cooler  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Burton  seems  warped  against 
him.  We  cannot  concur  in  this  severity  of 
condemnation.  Unprincipled,  in  private 
life,  Morton  was.  Unhappy  in  his  marriage, 
he  was  a  libertine  in  his  amours.  But  protii- 
gacy  was  a  small  matter  in  days  of  universal 
profligacy;  that  Morton  had  in  common 
with  many  who  were  without  his  excuse. 
L^nprincipled  in  public  life  he  was  not. 
True,  his  principles  were  purely  political ; 
for  the  religious  interests  at  stake  he  cared 


as  little  perhaps  as  Lethington  himself.  But 
such  as  they  were  he  stuck  to  them ;  he 
chose  them  early,  he  adhered  to  them  al- 
ways, he  carried  them  to  final  triumph,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  because  of  them.  The 
nature  of  the  man  was  hard  and  stern  ;  he 
was  feared  and  obeyed,  but  never  loved, 
even  by  those  of  liis  own  party.  Li  the 
crisis  of  his  fate,  when  done  to  death  by  the 
wretched  courtiers  of  James,  the  Presbyte- 
rians whom  he  had  saved  would  not  move 
on  his  behalf.  But  now  at  last  we  may  es- 
timate fairly  the  merits  of  a  statesman,  un- 
disturbed by  doubts  as  to  the  piety  of  his 
motives  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  His 
courage,  vigour,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  com- 
pel our  respect ;  his  fidelity  to  his  party  and 
his  services  to  freedom  demand  our  grati- 
tude. Abandoned  by  his  old  allies,  Morton 
found  support  in  an  unlooked-for  quarter. 
For  the  second  time  in  Scotland's  story  the 
middle  class  arose  and  saved  their  country. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's former  volumes,  it  was  this  class  which 
brought  the  War  of  Lidependence  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  During  the  kingly  period 
they  disappear  from  the  stage :  they  were 
exhausted  with  misery,  and  the  wretched 
turmoils  which  then  desolated  the  land  were 
nothing  to  them.  But  now  they  were 
roused  by  stimulants  of  terrible  potency. 
The  pure  religion  which  they  had  learned  to 
cherish  was  to  be  torn  from  them  ;  a  Popish 
adulteress  Avas  again  to  reign ;  the  Span- 
iards, led  by  the  dreaded  Alva,  were  about 
to  land  on  their  shores ;  and  in  such  straits 
their  natural  leaders  were  deserting  them. 
But  the  more  desperate  the  danger  the 
higher  swelled  the  national  spirit.  And  the 
preaching  of  Knox,  old  though  he  was,  and 
broken,  and  unable  to  reach  the  pulpit 
without  aid,  could  yet  stir  the  heart  of  Scot- 
land 'like  ten  thousand  trumpets.'  Blamed 
for  his  attacks  on  Mary,  he  thus  vindicates 
his  speech :  '  That  I  have  called  her  ane  ob- 
stinate adolatrice,  ane  that  consented  to  the 
murther  of  her  awn  husband,  and  ane  that 
has  committed  whoredom  and  villanous 
adultery,  I  gladly  grant  and  never  minds  to 
deny ;  but  railing  and  sedition  they  are 
never  able  to  prove  in  me,  till  they  first  com- 
pel Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  St.  Paul,  and 
others,  to  recant,  of  whom  I  have  learned 
plainly  and  boldly  to  call  wickedness  by  its 
own  tenns — a  fig  a  tig,  and  a  spade  a  spade.' 
The  nation  was  roused  by  his  denuncia- 
tions ;  it  was  he  who  at  this  supreme  crisis 
turned  to  foolishness  the  wisdom  of  Leth- 
ington and  the  chivalry  of  Grange,  and 
called  to  life  the  Commons  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  Commons  of  Scotland  saved  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  their  own  country,  and  in  so 
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doing  saved  also  tlie  liberties  and  religion  of 
England. 

This  rise  of  the  Commons  is  the  one  at- 
tractive feature  in  that  cruel  time.  Scotland 
became  the  theatre  of  a  desolating  civil  war. 
She  had  known  many  miseries  of  strife  and 
rebellion  ;  but  never  anything  like  this.  No 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  No  sex 
or  age  was  spared — women  and  children 
were  tossed  living  into  their  burning  houses. 
But  the  issue,  failing  the  arrival  of  Alva, 
was  never  doubtful.  Knox  foresaw  surely 
*  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  that  it  should 
lise  like  a  sandglass,  and  spew  out  the  cap- 
tain with  shame.' 

Two  events  hurried  on  the  end — the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Ridolfi.  The  great  crime  of  the  court  of 
Paris  produced  more  immediate  and  more 
important  effects  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  tendency  then  gaining 
ground  among  the  Commons  towards  the 
sternest  forms  of  Presbyterianism  was 
quickened  by  sympathy  with  the  Huguenots, 
from  whom  that  Presbyterianism  had  been 
derived.  The  nation  was  transported  with 
rage  and  hoiTor  before  which  even  the  Catho- 
lic nobles  quailed.  Then  came  the  detec- 
tion of  Ridolfi,  revealing  to  Elizabeth  some- 
thing of  her  danger,  laying  bare  before  Cecil 
the  Catholic  plottings  and  the  complicity  of 
Lethington.  The  title  of  James  was  recog- 
nised. The  Pacification  of  Perth  followed; 
and  there  remained  only  the  defenders  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh — fighting  with  the 
desperate  fidelity  of  renegades.  Even  at 
the  last  Elizabeth  hesitated;  but  Morton — 
unlike  Lennox  and  Mar— would  not  be  trifled 
with.  Accordingly,  English  cannon  were 
sent  round  to  Leith ;  the  castle  fell ;  and 
there  was  peace  in  the  land. 

This  period  of  civil  war  possesses,  as  we 
have  said,  a  peculiar  interest  and  import- 
ance, because  then  the  Scottish  middle  class 
made  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  the  country, 
and  won  a  position  which  it  never  after- 
wards lost.  It  possesses,  too,  an  interest  of 
a  difterent  kind  in  that,  before  the  issue  was 
determined,  the  man  who  had  called  that 
middle-class  into  political  existence  closed, 
not  unworthily,  his  eventful  career.  The 
last  days  of  Knox  present  a  noble  picture  of 
faithfulness  and  coui'age  enduring  to  the 
end.  Worn  with  age ;  beset  with  dangers ; 
his  life  threatened  by  Grange  himself,  the 
trusted  friend  of  old  days ;  counselled  to 
silence  by  timid  allies ;  deserted  even  by  his 
ecclesiastical  brethren ;  he  would  not  be 
slack  in  the  cause  of  his  country  and  his  God. 
Driven  from  Edinburgh,  his  voice  woke  the 
land  from  distant  St.  Andrew's;  but  his 
work  was  done,  and  he  returned  to  Edin- 


burgh to  die.  His  last  act  on  earth  Avas  one 
of  mercy.  He  sent  David  Lindsay,  a  min- 
ister, to  the  castle,  beseeching  the  defenders 
to  give  rest  to  the  country,  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  inevitable  destruction.  Grange 
was  moved  by  such  a  message  from  one 
whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured;  it  drew 
but  a  scurril  jest  from  the  harder  Lething- 
ton. '  Well,'  said  the  dying  man,  when 
the  failure  of  his  errand  was  reported  to 
him,  *I  have  been  earnest  with  my  God 
anent  tha  twa  men.  For  the  one,  I  am 
sorry  that  sa  should  befall  him  ;  yet  God  as- 
sures me  there  is  mercy  for  his  soul.  For 
the  other,  I  have  na  warrant  that  ever  he 
shall  be  well.' 

For  all  this,  as  indeed  for  the  whole  life  of 
Knox,  Mr.  Burton,  we  regret  to  state,  has  no 
fitter  words  than  '  egotism,'  and  '  rancour,' 
and  '  arrogance.'  Throughout  his  history 
he  is  curiously  unjust  to  the  great  Reformer. 
To  some  extent  this  is  intelligible.  Himself 
utterly  v>'ithout  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Burton  can- 
not discern  the  merits,  still  less  make  allow- 
ance for  the  failings,  of  noble  and  enthusias- 
tic natures.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Burton  should  have  taken  so 
little  pains  to  show  in  their  true  light  the 
undoubted  ser\ace  rendered  by  Knox  to  his 
country — to  education,  for  example ;  to  civil, 
if  not  to  religious  liberty.  He  writes  of  him 
throughout  with  a  grudge  and  reserve  of 
praise  which  seems  to  spring  from  a  gen- 
uine inability  to  estimate  fairly  the  position 
and  character  of  the  man.  Tlie  reality  of 
Knox's  character  has,  we  think,  been  ob- 
scured hardly  less  by  the  zeal  of  friends 
than  by  the  malignity  of  enemies.  To  us 
his  temperament  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  reverse  of  that  of  a  fanatic.  It  was 
genial,  liberal,  kindly.  True,  he  was  en- 
thusiastic— zealous  even  to  slaying.  He 
was  intolerant,  too,  of  Popery  and  tyranny; 
and  fortunately  for  him  and  for  us,  Popery 
and  tyranny  were  then  combined,  at  least  in 
Scotland,  with  foolishness  and  crime.  But 
enthusiasm  is  not  fanaticism :  intolerance 
does  not  always  spring  from  mere  bigotrj'. 
The  cause  of  Protestantism  and  freedom 
against  Mary,  Philip,  Alva,  and  the  Pope, 
was  a  cause  which  men  had  to  fight  hard 
for ;  and  Avhich,  failing  success,  they  would 
have  had  to  die  for.  In  such  a  struggle 
'enlightened  principles'  of  any  kind  are  not 
likely  to  find  place.  Intolerance  is  the  in- 
evitable vice  of  such  a  time  ;  and  Knox's 
intolerance  took  its  vehemence  from  a  fiery 
temperament,  heated  by  his  keen  perception 
of  the  dangers  to  which  trirth  and  freedom 
were  then  exposed.  Two  great  political 
evils  throw  their  shadow  over  all  Scottish 
history — fierceness  of  faction  and  want  of 
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public  spirit.  Kuox  was  fierce  enough,  and, 
in  a  sense,  factious;  but  he  \vas  animated 
by  an  unselfish  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
shared  in  by  few  Scotchmen  of  his  own  or 
any  other  time.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
will  forgive  us  if  we  recall  to  their  recollec- 
tion Mr.  Fronde's  estimate  of  the  greatest 
of  Scotchmen : — 

'  The  tiine  has  come  when  English  historj^ 
may  do  justice  to  one  but  for  whom  the  Refor- 
mation would  have  been  overthrown  among 
ourselves ;  for  the  spirit  which  Knox  created 
saved  Scotland ;  and  if  Scotland  had  been 
Catholic  again,  neither  the  wisdom  of  Eliza- 
beth's ministers,  nor  the  teacliing  of  her  bis- 
hops, nor  her  own  chicaneries,  would  have  pre- 
served England  from  revolution.  His  was  the 
voice  Avhich  taught  the  peasant  of  the  Lothians 
that  he  was  a  free  man,  the  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God  with  the  proudest  peer  or  prelate  that 
had  trampled  on  his  forefathers.  lie  was  the 
one  antagonist  whom  Mary  Stuart  could  not 
soften  nor  Maitland  deceive  ;  he  it  was  that 
raised  the  poor  Commons  of  his  country  into  a 
stern  and  rugged  people,  who  might  be  hard, 
narrow,  superstitious,  and  fanatical ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  men  whom  neither  king, 
noble,  nor  priest  could  force  again  to  submit  to 
t3a•ann3^  And  his  reward  has  been  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  who  should  most  have  done 
honour  to  his  memory.  .  .  .  Even  his  very 
bones  have  been  flung  out  of  their  resting- 
place,  or  none  can  tell  v/here  they  are  laid  ; 
and  yet  but  for  him  Mary  Stuart  would  have 
bent  Scotland  to  her  purpose,  and  Scotland 
would  have  been  the  lever  with  which  France 
and  Spain  would  have  worked  on  England. 
But  for  Knox  and  Burghley — those  two,  but 
not  one  without  the  other — Elizabeth  would 
have  been  flung  from  off  her  throne,  or  have 
gone  back  into  the  Egypt  to  which  she  was  too 
often  casting  wistful  eyes.'* 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  party 
ends  the  interest  of  Scotch  secular  history 
until  the  union  of  the  crowns.  There  re- 
mains much  intrigue  and  turmoil — raids  of 
Ruthven,  Gowrie  plots,  and  frequent  out- 
breaks of  feudal  savagery  ;  but  little  to 
amuse  and  nothing  to  instruct.  The  charac- 
ter of  James  arrests  attention  for  a  moment 
— in  delineating  which  Mr.  Burton  has  la- 
boured with  evident  pains  and  remarkable 
success.  He  displayed  from  the  first  all  those 
mikingly  qualities  which  afterwards  excited 
the  indignation  and  contempt  of  England. 
AVe  remark  the  same  timidity,  the  same  fee- 
ble obstinacy,  the  same  shallow  deceit  which 
lie  thought  kingcraft,  the  same  love  of  fa- 
vourites, the  saiue  strange  susceptibility  to 
the  attractions  of  male  beauty.  Aubigue, 
Arran,  and  Gray  were  the  forerunners  of 
Carr  and  ViUiers.     Mr.  Burton  accounts  for 
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this  last  peculiarity  by  the  following  ingenious 
theory : — 

'The  king,  just  growing  into  manhood,  was 
acquiring  that  oflensive  ugliness  which  even 
court  painters  could  not  help  revealing  if  they 
produced  what  could  be  recognised  as  a  por- 
trait. The  ugliness  was  offensive,  because  it 
had  none  of  those  qualities  which  give  an  in- 
terest, and  sometimes  even  a  dignity,  to  ugly 
faces — as  intellect,  firmness,  or  even  sternness. 
But  he  delighted  in  having  handsome  men 
about  him,  and  good  looks  were  a  sure  passport 
to  his  favour.  This  weakness  seems  to  have 
come  of  the  same  peculiarity  of  nature,  unac- 
countable on  anj'  reasoning  from  cause  and  ef- 
fect, which  makes  unseemly  people  take  de- 
light in  the  fine  clothing  and  brilliant  jewellery 
which  only  draw  attention  to  their  defects.' 
(Vol.  V.  p.  497.) 

AYe  have  no  inclination  to  dwell  on  those 
dreary  times,  and  gladly  turn  to  a  more  in- 
viting theme — the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  and  the  development  of  Scot- 
tish Presbyteriauism.  It  is  in  this  branch  of 
his  subject  that  Mr.  Burton  has  achieved  his 
greatest  success.  Here  his  impartiality, 
amounting  almost  to  indifference,  stands  him 
in  good  stead.  For  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  struggles,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
between  Presbyteriauism  and  Episcopacy, 
we  tread  on  embers  beneath  which  the  fires 
are  j'et  living.  The  passions  of  men  are  al- 
ways excited  by  religious  controversy  ;  and 
few  controversies  have  raged  more  furiously 
or  for  a  victory  more  trivial  than  the  rival 
claims  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  to 
be  recognised  as  the  true  Church  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation.  The  respective  disputants 
have,  of  course,  looked  at  one  side  of  the 
shield  only.  Mr.  Burton's  even-handed  jus- 
tice will  be  distasteful  to  both,  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  it  will  be  prized  by  the  lover  of 
historical  truth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  best  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scot- 
land yet  written  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's pages. 

Mr.  Fronde's  favourite  source  of  historical 
knowledge,  the  Statute-book,  does  not  great- 
ly aid  us  towards  a  true  understanding  of 
this  matter.  Popery  was  overthrown  ia 
1560,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  confirm 
this  great  work  in  1567.  After  the  latter 
date,  a  ritual  seems  to  have  prevailed,  care- 
fully cleared  of  any  leanings  towards  Popish 
doctrine,  certain  musical  observances,  and 
other  things  which  subsequently  came  to  be 
reo"arded  as  abominations,  such  as  the  spon- 
sors in  the  Anglican  rite  of  baptism.  These 
Reformation  Acts,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
made  no  special  attack  on  the  episcopal  hier- 
archy. On  the  contrary,  the  Estates  express- 
ly refused  their  approval  to  the  Huguenot 
system,  in  the  shape  of  the  First  Book  of 
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Discipline  ;  and,  in  a  statute  passed  for  the  I 
suppression  of  Popery  in  1572,  it  is  declared 
that  the  Kirk  is  to  act  through  '  lawful  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  superintendents,  and  min- 
isters and  readers.'  But  in  1580  a  different 
spirit  appears.  In  the  Assembly  of  that 
year  '  the  office  of  ane  bishop  '  is  declared  to 
have  '  no  sure  -svarrant,  authority,  or  good 
ground  out  of  the  Scripture  of  God,  but  to 
be  brought  in  by  folly  and  corruption  ;  and 
is  therefore  abolished.  In  1592  we  find  the 
Estates  establishing  the  Presbyterian  polity 
in  language  unequivocal  and  distinct;  in 
1597  we  find  them.recognising 'bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  other  prelates;'  in  1606  they  for- 
mally restore  the  order  of  bishops  'to  their 
ancient  and  accustomed  honours,  dignities, 
prerogatives,  privileges,  livings,  lands,  &c.;' 
in  1640  they  overthrew  the  whole  Episcopal 
hierarchy,  and  declared  the  Covenant  the  law 
of  the  land.  All  this  is  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing ;  but  if,  turning  from  the  drj"  bones  of 
statutes,  we  study  the  changeful  life  of  Scot- 
land during  that  epoch,  we  shall  find  the  his- 
tory of  her  Church  become  intelligible.  The 
high-born  Eeformers  of  the  early  period 
cared  little  for  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
movement  Avhich  they  led.  What  they  real- 
ly valued,  what  made  the  new  faith  truly 
precious  in  their  sight,  Avas  their  possession 
of  the  Church  lands.  '  If  they  can  have  the 
kirk  lands,'  wrote  Knox  to  them,  '  to  be  an- 
nexed to  their  houses,  they  appear  to  take 
no  more  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  the  feeding  of  the  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ,  than  ever  did  the  Papists  whom  we 
have  condemned,  and  yet  are  worse  our- 
selves in  that  behalf.'  Certainly  they  had 
no  special  aversion  to  prelates  or  prayer- 
books.  Knox  himself  was  no  hater  of  Epis- 
copacy. On  the  contrary,  he  dealt  with  the 
proper  ordering  of  the  oiBce  of  a  bishop  as 
a  matter  of  importance  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church.  Had  the  nobles  been  steadfast 
to  Protestantism,  and  gone  along  with  his 
scheme  of  education,  the  bishops  would  have 
moved  him  little.  At  the  very  first,  in 
1559-60,  had  the  Queen  Regent  shown  good 
faith,  and  not  attempted  to  put  down  the 
new  religion  with  French  money  and  French 
troops,  the  Reformation,  guided  by  moderate 
men,  might  have  assumed  a  different  charac- 
ter. Mary  bettered  her  instruction.  The 
result  was  twofold :  Scotland  was  thrown, 
politically,  into  the  arms  of  England ;  a 
more  fiery  zeal  was  breathed  into  the  new 
Dissent.  Knox  was  driven  to  extremes  by 
the  defection  or  indifference  of  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  by  their  active  opposition  to 
his  scheme  of  education,  and  by  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  Mary  and  Popery.  Thus  the 
defence  of  freedom  and  relio-ion  fell  into  the 


hands  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  from  five 
years  of  civil  war  there  emerged  a  stern 
creed  and  a  democratic  (^.hurch.  The  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  terror  of  the  Arma- 
da, worked  in  the  same  direction ;  as  did 
also  the  preference  for  Episcopacy  early 
evinced  by  James,  From  all  which  causes 
it  came  about  that,  at  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  the  current  of  national  feeling  set 
steadily  towards  democratic  Presbyterianism, 
with,  it  may  be,  a  reactionary  eddy  here 
and  there  at  the  side,  but  without  efiect  on 
the  main  flow  of  the  stream.  We  have  pass- 
ed from  the  comparative  liberality  of  Knox 
to  the  harder  and  narrower,  if  more  logical, 
doctrine  of  Melville. 

When  James  succeeded  to  his  great  in- 
heritance, an  English  courtier,  with  the  na- 
tural curiosity  of  one  i-eceiving  a  new  master, 
desired  to  learn  the  king's  disposition  from 
a  Scottish  peer.  '  Saw  ye  ever,'  was  the 
reply  of  the  noble  humourist,  '  saw  ye  ever 
a  jack  ape  ?  Because  if  I  hold  him  in  my 
hands,  I  can  make  hiroy^ite  you ;  if  you 
hold  him  in  yours,  you  cIEk  make  him  bite 
me.'  James  was  no  sooner  in  English  hands 
than  he  began  to  bite  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially the  Scottish  Church.  He  hated,  with 
a  manifold  hatred,  both  the  Presbyterian 
system  and  the  Presbyteiian  clergy.  The 
episcopal  polity  adapted  itself  more  readily 
to  the  political  theories  of  Filmer  ;  the  blas- 
phemous adulation  of  English  prelates  was 
more  grateful  to  royal  ears  than  the  rude 
rebukes  of  Melville.  The  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  unimportant  in  its  issues,  re- 
vealed the  temper  and  purposes  of  the  king. 
Certain  of  the  clergy  were  convicted  of 
high  treason  for  upholding  the  independence 
of  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  the  two  Mel- 
villes,  and  six  of  the  brethren,  who  had  been 
tempted  to  London  by  specious  jK^miscs  of 
patient  hearing  and  fair  judgment,  were 
banished  or  confined  to  particular  localities 
in  Scotland,  because  they  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  '  Papist  ceremonies,  and  an  un- 
christian hierarchy.'  Finally,  Episcopacy  was 
formally  restored  in  1606.  But  it  was  easier 
to  create  bishops  than  to  endow  them  ;  the 
nobles  refused  to  relinquish  the  spoils  of  the 
Church ;  it  was  found  impossible  to  restore 
to  holy  uses  even  the  fragment  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  wealth  which  had  been  vested 
in  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  Annexation. 
Mr.  Burton  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
piteous  and  repeated  wailings  of  the  new 
bishops  on  the  score  of  their  poverty.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  one  fact  which  '  we 
have  to  carry  out  of  the  whole  selfish  and 
cunning  struggle  is  the  determined  pertina- 
city of  the  hold  maintained  by  powerful 
men  in  Scotland  over  the  revenues  of  the  old 
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Clmrcli.'  These  men  were  the  -worthy  pre- 
decessors of  the  same  class  which  supports 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  such  a  niu-gardly 
fashion  now. 

James's  next  move  was  more  decided. 
The  celebrated  Five  Articles  were  passed  in 
a  packed  Assembly  held  at  Perth  in  the  year 
1618.  They  were  ratified  by  the  Estates  in 
1621,  and  when  the  Commissioner  rose  to 
touch  them  with  the  sceptre,  according  to 
the  ancient  fashion  of  the  realm,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jleaven  was  manifested  by  liglit- 
nings  and  thunders,  and  '  an  extraordinary 
great  darkness.'  To  us,  looking  back  on 
these  matters  with  the  cultivated  indifference 
of  the  present  day,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  provisions  of  those  articles  should  have 
excited  so  much  commotion  even  upon  earth. 
They  enjoined  the  attitude  of  kneeling  at 
the  Communion,  pennittcd  private  baptism 
on  necessary  cause,  insisted  on  the  nte  of 
confirmation,  and  required  the  due  observa- 
tion of  holy  days.  What  was  there  in  all 
this  to  give  such  dire  offence  ? 

'  To  see  how  deep  these  simple  rules  of  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonial,  or  ritualism,  cut  into 
the  prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  may  be  proper  to  glance  back  at  some 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land. The  stranger  in  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church  generally  remarks  that  the  form  of 
service  seems  to  have  no  other  ruling  principle 
save  that  of  antagonism  to  the  forms  of  all  the 
churches  which  have  adhered,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  the  traditional  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages.  Where  in  these  the  sup- 
pliant humbly  kneels  in  prayer,  in  Scotland  he 
stands  straight  up,  with  his  head  erect,  as  if  he 
Avould  look  the  Giver  of  all  in  the  face,  and 
demand  what  he  prays  for.  Then,  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Atonement, 
while  in  other  churches  the  ceremonies  are 
adjusted  so  that  the  communicant  shall  appear 
as  a  suppliant  humbly  receiving  the  great  boon 
at  the  hands  of  those  authorised  to  render  it, 
in  the  ministration  of  the  Lord's  table  in  Scot- 
land, scrupulous  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  give  the  whole  as  much  as  possible 
the  aspect  of  a  miscellaneous  party  assembled 
for  convivial  enjoyment  round  a  hospitable 
board.'     (Vol.  vi.  p.  323.) 

In  contrast  with  this,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  quote  the  passage  in  which  Lord 
Macaulay  traces  the  spirit  of  compromise 
which  pervaded  the  c'cremonial,  as  well  as 
the  creed,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  condemning  as  idolatrous  all 
adoration  paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan, 
required  her  children  to  receive  the  memorials 
of  divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their 
knees.  Discarding  man)^  rich  vestments  which 
surrounded  the  altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she 


yet  retained,  to  the  horror  of  weak  minds,  a 
robe  of  white  linen,  typical  of  the  purity 
which  belonged  to  her  as  the  mystical  spouse 
of  Christ.  Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomimic 
gestures  which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship, are  substituted  for  intelligible  words,  she 
j'et  shocked  many  rigid  Protestants  by  mark- 
ing the  infant  just  sprinkled  from  the  font 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
saints,  among  whom  were  numbered  many 
men  of  doubtful,  and  ^ome  of  hateful,  charac- 
ter. The  Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  saint 
even  to  the  apostle  of  the  C entiles,  and  to  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of 
England,  though  she  asked  for  the  intercession 
of  no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days  for  the 
commemoration  of  some  who  h.ad  done  and 
suffered  great  things  for  the  faith.  She  re- 
tained confirmation  and  ordination  as  edifying 
rites  :  but  she  degraded  them  from  the  rank  of 
sacraments.  Shrift  was  no  part  of  her  system. 
Yet  she  gently  invited  the  dying  penitent  to 
confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empowered 
her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul  by 
an  absolution  which  breathes  the  verj'  spirit  of 
the  old  religion.'^ 

The  time  Avhen  such  a  system  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  Reformers,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  was  long  past.  In  England  it 
readily  found  acceptance,  favoured  by  many 
peculiarities  in  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Reformed  Establishmer.t.  De- 
vised by  uncnthusiastic  statesmen,  the  Eng- 
lish Church  polity  Avas  given  to  a  people 
naturally  averse  to  extremes,  with  whom 
there  were  no  memories  of  a  recent  and 
desperate  contest  to  rouse  suspicion  of  its 
compromising  spirit  or  hatred  of  the  traces 
it  bore  of  the  august  superstition  which  they 
had  so  long  revered.  And,  while  much  was 
lost,  sufficient  of  the  temporahties  was  re- 
tained to  maintain  with  propriety  the  obser- 
vances which  that  polity  required.  The 
decent  church,  the  stately  cathedral,  the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  the  superior  clergy, 
gave  appropriateness  to  some  measure  of 
ceremonial  splendour.  In  Scotland  none  of 
these  influences  were  at  work.  Hence  the 
rude  simplicity  of  the  new  rites  may  be 
rested  on  grounds  more  intelligible  than  a 
love  for  the  semblance  of  '  convivial  enjoy- 
ment,' or  a  disposition  to  demand  rather 
than  to  supplicate  the  favour  of  the  Deity. 
There  Protestantism  took  its  shape,  not  from 
the  hands  of  statesmen,  but  from  the  hands 
of  zealots  who,  hardly  victorious  in  their 
long  struggle  with  Popeiy,  could  tolerate 
nothing  that  reminded  them  of  their  formi- 
dable foe.  Tlie  Church,  despoiled  by  greedy 
magnates,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  main- 
taining any  stateliness  of  ceremonial.      Nor, 

*  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  51. 
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had  these  means  existed,  would  they  have 
been  so  used.  The  crying  sin  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  been  her  idolatry ;  and 
everything  that  recalled  her  observances  was 
held  to  savour  of  idolatry.  The  worship  of 
the  heart  must  be  independent  of  all  out- 
ward seeming.  Even  the  ordinary  attitude 
of  devotion  was  rejected  as  unnecessary 
when  approaching  Him  who  seeth  in  secret ; 
as  actively  evil,  because  so  the  inward  reality 
is  forgotten  in  the  external  form.  Jlore- 
over,  at  this  time,  Popery  was  not  only 
hated  in  Scotland,  but  feared.  The  contest 
was  too  recent,  and  had  been  too  arduous, 
for  all  alarm  to  have  subsided.  Popery  still 
held  its  ground  in  the  north  ;  and  a  belief 
became  general  that  the  faithless  Stuarts 
were  experimenting  upon  Scottish  forbear- 
ance, with  the  ulterior  view  of  at  last  re- 
storing the  old  faith  in  England. 

Ignorance,  or  rather  the  half-knowledge 
which  is  worse  than  ignorance,  came  to  aid 
prejudice.  Popery  was  declared  to  have 
sprung  from  paganism.  The  'Yule  vacance' 
was  denounced  as  having  been  originally 
a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Scandinavian 
Jol ;  the  surplice  had  been  taken  from  the 
priests  of  Isis,  and  was  thus  one  of  the 
abominations  from  which  the  chosen  people 
had  fled  into  the  desert.  In  the  temper  in 
v/hich  the  people  then  were,  fancies  like 
these  found  ready  credence,  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  animated 
the  resistance  to  the  Articles  of  Perth. 
James,  after  a  struggle,  gave  way ;  showing 
in  this,  perhaps,  Aviser  '  kingcraft '  than  in 
any  other  action  of  his  life.  Laud,  then 
rising  into  note,  urged  persistence ;  but  the 
king  not  only  disregarded  his  evil  counsel, 
but  opposed  himself  to  Laud's  promotion, 
hardly  yielding  on  the  latter  point  to  the 
solicitations  of  Buckingham.  He  gave  his 
reasons  in  a  remarkable  statement,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Burton  (vi.  338)  with  the  true  comment 
that,  if  we  knew  nothing  else  of  James,  the 
sagacity  therein  displayed  would  entitle  him 
to  be  classed  among  the  wisest  of  rulers. 

'  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back 
from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I 
find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see 
when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  refor- 
mation floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  may 
endanger  the  stedfastness  of  that  which  is  in  a 
good  pass,  God  be  praised.  I  speak  not  at 
random.  He  hath  made  himself  known  to  me 
to  be  such  a  one  ;  for  when,  three  years  since, 
I  had  obtained  of  the  assembly  of  Perth  to 
consent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency 
in  correspondence  with  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  gave  them  promise,  by  attestation  of 
faith  made,  that  I  would  try  their  obedience 


no  farther  anent  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  put 
them  out  of  their  own  way,  which  custom  had 
m.ade  pleasing  to  them,  with  any  new  en- 
croachment. Yet  this  man  hath  pressed  me 
to  invite  them  to  a  nearer  conjunction  with  the 
liturgy  and  canons  of  this  nation  ;  but  I  sent 
him  back  again  with  the  frivolous  draught  he 
had  drawn.  It  seemed  I  remembered  St.  Aus- 
tin's rule  better  than  he:  "■Ipsa  mutaiio  con- 
suetudinis^  etiam  qua  adjuvat  utilitate,  novi- 
tate  periurhat.''''  For  all  this  he  feared  not 
mine  anger,  but  assaulted  me  again  with  ano- 
ther ill-fangled  platform  to  make  that  stub- 
born Kirk  stoop  more  to  the  EngHsh  pattern. 
But  I  durst  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  my 
word.  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that 
people ;  but  I  ken  the  story  of  my  grand- 
mother the  queen-regent,  that  after  she  was 
inveigled  to  break  her  promise  made  to  some 
mutineers  at  a  Perth  meeting,  she  never  said 
good  day,  but  from  thence,  being  much  be- 
loved before,  was  despised  by  her  people.' 

Charles  I.  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne, 
some  short  Avhile  after  these  words  were 
written  for  his  guidance,  in  the  spring  of 
1625.  From  the  first  he  disregarded  them, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  wild  schemes  of 
Laud.  At  this  point  Scottish  history  again 
assumes  an  interest  which  extends  far  beyond 
Scotland.  In  the  anti-papal  conflict  Scot- 
land was  the  proposed  battle-field  of  the 
contending  forces  of  Europe.  Now  her 
sphere  of  action  is  less  extensive,  but  the 
part  she  plays  becomes  more  decisive  and 
more  dignified.  Her  ecclesiastical  politics 
combine  with  her  secular,  and  both  flow  on 
together  in  one  great  stream  bearing  with  it 
the  liberties  of  England.  Those  liberties 
were  never  before  or  since  so  endangered  as 
they  were  by  the  policy  of  Charles.  After 
the  decision  in  favour  of  ship-money,  Straf- 
ford's plan  of  Thorough  bid  fair  for  success. 
But  a  few  years'  peace,  and  the  ship-money 
would  have  maintained  a  standing  army  ; 
and  the  liberties  of  England  would  have 
been  as  the  liberties  of  Spain.  At  this  crisis 
an  act  of  '  insane  bigotry '  changed  the 
v.'hole  aspect  of  affairs.  The  use  of  Laud's 
liturgy  was  forced  upon  Scotland.  Patient 
under  much,  the  Scotch  people  would  not 
tolerate  that  the  public  worship  of  God 
should  be  profaned,  as  they  thought,  by  a 
prelatical  service.  Constitutional  resistance 
in  Scotland  was  impossible.  But  they  were 
a  turbulent  and  unruly  race :  as  prompt  to 
appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  as  the  English 
had  been  two  centuries  before.  Their  rebel- 
lion, and  invasion  of  England,  brought  upon 
Charles  a  war  expenditure,  and  forced  him 
to  meet  his  Parliament.  But  for  that,  it  is 
very  possible  he  might  have  continued  to 
govern  without  a  Parliament,  as  he  had  done 
for  eleven  years;  and,  ere  the  close  of  his 
reign,  accomplished  his  cherished  design  of 
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transfonning:  the  EiigHsli  Constitution  into  a  ] 
despotism.  With  the  union  of  the  crowns 
it  might  have  been  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  independent  action  of  Scotland 
would  end.  And  such,  unquestionably, 
would  have  been  liev  fate  but  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical innovations  of  Charles.  Tlie 
fierceness  of  the  passions  which  they  roused 
elevated  Scotland  to  a  prominence  and  in- 
fluence altogether  disproportionate  to  her 
real  power;  and,  at  the  crisis  of  1640,  en- 
abled her  to  determine  the  political  future  of 
the  Empire. 

'  Of  the  two  states  united,  the  small  state 
had  ardour  and  strength  sufHcient  to  drag  the 
largo  state  along  with  it:  for  Scotland  began 
the  contest  which  after  becoming  so  memora- 
ble in  British  History,  influenced  the  fate  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.'  * 

The  whole  of  this  long  struggle,  from  its 
beginning  with  the  resumption  of  the 
Church  revenues  in  1625,  down  to  the  final 
outbreak  in  1640,  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Burton 
with  remarkable  vigour.  He  has  vividly  re- 
alised to  himself  the  ever-varying  story  ;  and 
he  therefore  tells  it  with  perfect  sequence, 
and  in  true  proportion.  The  naiTation  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  sixth'  and 
seventh  volumes;  and  though  minute,  as  the 
theme  deserves,  is  never  dull  or  prolix,  often 
strikingly  novel  and  forcible.  The  writer 
rises  to  an  unwonted  command  of  the  pictu- 
resque when  he  describes  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard  under 
the  shadow  of  the  castle-roek,  or  the  meet- 
ing of  the  great  assembly  of  1638  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow — a  meeting  of  hardly 
less  historical  moment  than  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  itself,  but  for  which,  in- 
deed, it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  Long 
Parliament  v.'ould  ever  have  met  at  all. 

The  contest  between  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
byterianism,  which  had  been  carried  .on  with 
varying  fortunes,  but  not,  heretofore,  with 
irreconcilable  bitterness,  or  beyond  hope  of 
a  peaceful  settlement,  came  to  a  swift  deci- 
sion in  this  storm.  Under  the  forcing 
power  of  oppression,  Scotland  had  in  three 
years  become  more  violently  Presbyterian 
than  in  the  seventy  which  had  preceded. 
The  wdiole  episcopal  hierarchy  was  over- 
thrown, the  bishops  were  deposed,  not  a  few 
of  them  excommunicated  ;  and  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  Church  Courts  formally  re- 
constructed. In  1640  these  proceedings 
were  ratified  by  the  Estates,  who  also 
adopted  the  Covenant,  and  imposed  it, 
under  civil  penalties,  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

*  Burton,  vol.  vii.  p.  281. 


Our  limits  forbid  our  following  Mr.  Burton 
through  the  details  of  this  great  national 
crisis  ;  it  presents,  hoAvever,  one  or  two 
features  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  popular  impression  is  that  the  Scotch 
rebelled  rather  than  submit  to  the  use  of  any 
recognised  form  for  the  conduct  of  public 
worship.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Scotch 
had  then  no  aversion  to  a  liturgy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  long  been  familiar  with 
the  use  of  one.  In  1557  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  had  agreed  that  in  parish 
churches  the  English  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
should  be  adopted.  In  1560  that  v.-as  super- 
seded by  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  com- 
monly known  as  Knox's  Liturgy,  of  which 
Mr.  Burton*  gives  an  interesting  account, 
describing  it  as  '  less  ritualistic  in  character 
than  the  English  Common  Prayer.'  The 
book,  no  doubt,  had  some  enemies.  There 
were  congregations,  even  at  that  date,  which 
rejected  it  in  common  with  all  forms  of 
prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  con- 
gregations who  preferred  the  Eiiglish  Prayer- 
book,  and  were  permitted  to  use  it  undis- 
turbed. It  is  when  we  contrast  such  liberality 
ill  the  national  temper  with  the  fanaticism 
into  which  oppression  and  persecution  drove 
the  Scotch,  that  we  are  able  truly  to  appre- 
ciate what  evil  may  be  wrought  by  •mis- 
government.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
was  popular  throughout  Scotland.  It  was 
used  at  morning-service  in  the  very  church 
where,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
introduction  of  Laud's  liturgy  roused  the 
wrath  of  Jenny  Geddes.  What  the  Scotch 
objected  to  was  the  substitution  for  their 
own  service-book  of  a  new  and  a  worse  one. 
Nay,  Laud's  liturgy  differed,  for  the  worse, 
not  only  from  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
but  even  from  the  English  Prayer-book. 
And  in  this  they  suspected — noi-  can  we 
pronounce  their  suspicions  unreasonable — 
an  insidious  design.  That  design  was,  they 
thought,  to  establish  Popery  in  England ; 
and  the  present  outrage  was  a  cunning  ex- 
periment on  the  vile  body  of  Scotland,  to 
discover  how  much  the  people  would  en- 
dure. The  Scotch  Commissioners  so  put 
their  case  in  the  articles  against  Laud  : 
'  By  this  their  doing  they  did  not  aim  to 
make  us  conform  to  England,  but.  to  make 
Scotland  first  (whose  weakness  in  resisting 
they  had  before  experienced  in  novations  of 
frovernmcnt  and  of  some  points  of  worship), 
and  therefore  England,  conform  to  Rome, 
and  even  in  those  matters  Avherein  England 
had  separated  from  Rome  ever  since  the 
time   of  the  Reformation.'     More  than  all, 

*  Vol.  v.  pp.  03-70. 
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perliap.s,  the  people  rose  up  against  the 
mode  in  which  this  Prayor-hooli:  was  forced 
upon  them.  It  was  the  cuhninatiug  point 
of  a  system  of  innovation  long  and  deli- 
berately carried  on ;  it  brought  before  the 
people,  in  one  tangible  result,  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  niisgovyrnment  which 
for  so  many  years  they  had  endured.  As 
far  back  as  1636  Charles  had  issued  at  his 
own  hand,  and  enforced  on  the  clergy  by  his 
sole  authority,  a  body  of  canons  for  the 
governance  of  the  Church.  These  canons 
contained,  it  must  be  confessed,  little  that 
was  really  objectionable,  though  they  did 
enjoin  certain  forms  which  savoured  of  pre- 
lacy ;  but  the  flagrant  illegality  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  imposed  incensed  the 
nation  far  more  than  their  substance.*  Even 
the  stanchest  Episcopalians  murmured ;  in- 
deed, so  high-handed  was  the  usurpation  of 
authority,  that  it  oftended  the  priestly  pre- 
tensions of  the  bishops  hardly  less  than  it  ex- 
asperated the  declared  opponents  of  the 
royal  prerogative. 

A  strange  zeal  for  special  points  of  doctrine 
and  form  moved  certain  of  the  Stuart  race. 
James  II.  '  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass ;' 
Charles  I.  raised  the  rebellion  which  cost 
him  his  kingdom  and  his  head  for  a  liturgy. 
It  seems  probable  that,  in  matters  secular,  he 
might,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
have  indulged  his  tyrannical  nature  with  im- 
punity. Constitutional  resistance  was,  as  we 
have  said,  impossible  ;  and  the  people  would 
not  readily  have  taken  up  arms  for  any 
lighter  cause  than  purity  of  worship.  So 
far  as  we  can  now  judge  they  were  animated 
by  no  dislike  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
— even  when  they  delivered  him  up  to  his 
English  subjects,  in  a  manner  more  illustra- 
tive of  the  national  prudence  than  of  the 
national  chivalry.  Beyond  doubt  they  were 
not  urged  by  hostility  to  the  throne.  They 
at  once  proclaimed  Charles  II.  as  his  father's 
successor ;  and  opposed  themselves,  in  sup- 
port of  the  monarchy,  to  the  whole  power  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  one  thing  they  could 
not  away  with,  which  they  were  resolved  to 
resist  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last,  was 
aught  that  savoured  of  Popery.  And  this 
was  what  they  believed  to  be  thrust  upon 
them. 

*  One  of  these  canons,  whatever  may  have 
been  tlioaglit  of  it  then,  wo  ild  be  In <?hly  ap- 
proved by  many  Presbyterian  conifrejj^ations  at 
tlie  present  day.  '  Albeit  the  whole  time  of  our 
life  be  bat  short  to  be  bestowed  in  the  service  of 
God.  yet  seein;[j  He  tempereth  that  work  to  our 
weakness,  it  is  ordained  that  preachers  in  their 
sermons  and  prayers  eschtsw  tediousness,  and  by 
a  succinct  doinjr  leave  in  the  people  an  appetite 
lor  further  iustruction,  and  a  new  desire  for  de- 
votion.' 


At  the  same  time  the  people  conld  not 
fail  to  remark,  as  a  symptom  of  the  same 
policy,  a  subtile  and  persistent  system  of 
encroachment  on  the  privileges,  such  as  they 
were,  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  say  whether  hatred  of  the 
kirk  or  love  of  despotic  power  was  the  lead- 
ing motive  with  the  Stuart  kings,  Charles 
was,  after  a  fashion,  a  keen  Episcopalian ; 
and  James  had  a  very  natural  dislike  for  the 
austere  and  rude  zealots  who  had  so  often 
rebuked  him  and  set  him  at  naught.  But 
no  motive  could  long  hold  sway  in  the  in- 
firm mind  of  James ;  and  Charles,  on  an 
emergency,  had  no  scruple  in  giving  his 
royal  sanction  to  an  Act  declaring  Epis- 
copacy contrary  to  the  Word  of  God..  We 
suspect  that,  on  the  whole,  much  as  the 
Stuarts  loved  Episcopacy,  they  hated  free- 
dom more  ;  but  their  policy  was  of  a  piece. 
The  liberties  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time 
involved  in  the  independence  of  the  Church, 
and  so  could  be,  and  were,  attacked  to- 
gether. 

The  grievances  of  which  the  Scotch  com- 
plained may  be  gathered  from  the  explicit 
statement  which  tliey  made  of  their  demands 
on  the  eve  of  hostilities.  These  were  : — the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission; 
the  withdrawal  and  disavowal  of  the  Book 
of  Canons,  the  Book  of  Ordination,  and 
Laud's  Service-book ;  a  free  Parliament ; 
and  a  free  General  Assembly. 

Charles  took  part  in  this  contest  with  his 
usual  weakness  and  duplicity.  He  issued  a 
solemn  Declaration  assuring  '  all  men'  that 
he  would  not  press  the  Canons  and  Service- 
book  but  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  ;  and  at  the 
very  same  time  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  declaring  that  '  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  those  impertinent 
and  danmable  demands.'  He  threw  away 
his  only  chance  of  beating  the  Scotch  when 
they  first  invaded  England  ;  thinking  to 
ward  off  the  danger  by  entering  into  nego- 
tiations which,  on  his  part,  were  a  mere  pre- 
tence. Mr.  Burton  seems  even  to  credit  the 
story — widely  believed  at  the  time — that  the 
Irish  rebellion  was  secretly  stirred  up  by  the 
court,  and  that  Charles,  when  in  Scotland  in 
1661,  actually  sent  the  Irish  rebels  a  Com- 
mission with  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland, 
authorising  them  to  make  war  upon  '  all 
English  Protestants'  within  the  island.  When 
we  remember  that,  through  ill-luck  or  treach- 
ery, all  this  ■  miserable  faithlessness  was 
known  to  his  opponents,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  long-suftering.  It  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dwell 
upon  the  part  played  by  Scotland  during  the 
civil  war — her  fi'iumphs  and  her  humiliation. 
The  secular  aftairs  of  Scotland  during  this 
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time — and,  indeed,  ever  since  tlie  accession 
of  James  to  the  English  throne — really  form 
part  of  the  history  of  England,  and  have 
been  so  regarded  by  Enghsh  historians.  Mr. 
Bmion,  feeling  this,  has  treated  them  with 
brevity;  his  reviewer  may  be  pennitted  to 
pass  them  over  in  silence.  It  seems  better 
to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  development 
of  Scottish  ccclesiasticism  ;  worthy  of  atten- 
tion both  from  its  peculiar  features,  and  be- 
cause of  the  influence  which  it  long  exercised, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  exercises, 
over  the  people. 

Few  sovereigns  have  ever  enjoyed  nobler 
opportunities  of  beneficent  legislation  than 
Charles  IT. ;  and  especially  as  touching  the 
affairs  of  the  Churches.  In  England  wise 
and  firm  statesmanship  might  have  restrained 
the  fury  of  the  restored  cavaliers ;  might 
have  redeemed  the  errors  of  Elizabeth ;  and, 
to  the  exclusion  doubtless  of  many  zealots 
and  fanatics,  might  have  embraced,  within 
one  liberal  and  expansive  Church,  men, 
differing  indeed  in  opinion,  but  differing  in 
moderation  and  Avith  mutual  indulgence — 
such  men  as  Usher  on  the  one  side,  and 
Baxter  on  the  other.  In  Scotland  a  like 
work  of  peace  and  reconciliation  would  have 
been  more  easy.  For  there  no  powerful 
body  of  exiles  had  returned,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  resolute  against  concession.  On 
the  contrary,  the  state  of  Scotch  parties  gave 
promise  of  a  ready  compromise.  The  wild 
zealots  of  the  West,  though  protected,  liad 
been  tamed  by  the  administration  of  Crom- 
vrell.  And  in  the  days  of  their  power  they 
had  so  borne  themselves  as  to  have  alienated 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Many  even  of 
the  stern  soldiers  who  followed.  Leslie  across 
the  Tyne  had  cooled  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Covenant.  For,  in  their  minds,  the  rebellion 
and  the  dream  of  three  covenanted  king- 
doms Avas  now  associated  with  the  great 
overthrow  of  Dunbar,  and  years  of  alien 
domination.  To  the  younger  generation  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  a  past  time  seemed  to 
fly  away  before  the  new  day  of  peace  and 
toleration  which  was  dawning  with  the  resto- 
ration of  their  native  princes.  The  aristo- 
cracy, secure  in  their  possession  of  the 
church  lands,  had  forgotten  their  Calvinistic 
zeal ;  the  clergy  were  anxious  for  rest,  and 
as  a  class  thoroughly  loyal.  It  would,  then, 
we  finnly  believe,  have  been  a  work  of  no 
great  difficulty  to  have  devised  a  system  of 
Church  government,  partly  Episcopalian, 
partly  Presbyterian  in  form,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  v^'hole  nation,  with  a  few  insignifi- 
cant exceptions. 

Unhappily,    a   veiy   different   course    wr.s 
pursued :   all  idea  of  compromise  v/as  laid 


aside.  The  Covenant  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman ;  the  whole  Presbyterian 
polity  swept  away  ;  the  General  Assemblies, 
so  dear  to  the  people,  closed  ;  IVelacy  in  its 
strictest  form  established — the  bishops  being 
restored  to  more  than  their  former  power,  if 
to  less  than  their  former  splendour* — up- 
wards of  300  clergymen  turned  out  of  their 
livings  because  they  would  not  deny  the 
orders  they  held,  and  accept  Episcopal  col- 
lation. To  what  we  should  ascribe  this 
wantonness  of  tyranny  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
discover.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  gives  a 
curious  account  of  a  solemn  Council  on 
Scotch  aftairs,  in  which  the  question  of 
Episcopacy  versus  Pi'csbytery  was  debated. f 
The  establishment  of  Episcopacy  was  urged 
by  Middleton  and  Glencairn — the  one  a 
brutal  soldier,  the  other  an  ignorant  and 
presumptuous  peer;  and  both  inflamed  with 
the  passions  and  folly  of  men  Avho  had  long 
been  exiles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inex- 
pediency of  such  a  violent  policy  was  forci- 
bly pressed  by  Lauderdale,  Crawfind,  and 
Hamilton.  The  debate  is  set  forth  by  ilac- 
kenzie  with  considerable  dramatic  power ; 
and  the  argument  is  all  one  way.  So  far  as 
.we  know,  every  Scotchman  whose  opinion 
had  any  claim  to  respect,  concurred  with 
Lauderdale  and  Hamilton.  Even  the  traitor 
Sharp  did  not  desert  the  cause  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  uphold  without  some  eft'ort  on 
its  behalf.  What,  then,  induced  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy,  certainly  wicked — that,  in- 
deed, was  a  trifling  matter — but  not  less 
certainly  dangerous  and  cruel,  and  so  far 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  king  ?  Kirk- 
ton  thus  accounts  for  the  determination 
Avhich  was  arrived  at : — 

'  They  (the  bishops)  were  the  best  tools  for 
tyrann)^  in  the  world  ;  for  do  a  king  what  he 
would,  then-  daily  instruction  was,  kings  could 
do  no  wrong,  and  that  none  might  put  forth  a 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  be  inno- 
cent. The  king  knew  also  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  their  vote  in  Parliament,  desire  what  he 
would,  and  that  they  would  plant  a  sort  of 
ministers  which  might  instil  principles  of  loyal- 
ty into  the  people  till  the}'  turned  them  first 
slaves,  and  then  beggars.' 

Such  views  might  well  have  influenced 
Charles  I. ;  hardly,  we  think,  his  more  in- 
different son.  He  certainly  disliked  Presby- 
terianism  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
dislike  anything  at  a  distance  ;  but  even  the 
recollection  of  his  dismal  royalty  in  Scotland 
would  not  have  reconciled  liim  to  the  in- 
fliction of  great  suffering,  ami  to  the  risk  of 

"  Kiikton  describes  the  bishops  o!"  IGIL'— r  - 
str.'uned  liy  Church  Courts — as  'mere  iii<^nii(s' 
eomj  iucd  with  the  hishops  of  the  Restovatiou. 

\  Memoirs,  pp.  52-50. 
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a  desperate  resistance.  He  would  have  been 
well  content  had  every  man  in  Scotland 
turned  Mahometan,  if  so  only  they  gave  no 
trouble  to  him.  But  his  Ministers  were  men 
of  different  mould.  Tlie  vindictive  hatred 
which  Clarendon  bore  towards  the  Puritans 
must  have  extended  to  the  Presbyterians ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  at  this  time  the 
bigotry  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  without 
w^eight  in  the  counsels  of  the  king.  Never- 
theless, the  blame  of  what  ensued  must  rest 
mainly  with  his  Scottish  advisers.  Had  the 
king  been  fairly  made  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  course  he  was  following,  he 
would  probably  have  paused.  Unhappily 
such  men  as  Lauderdale  and  Sharp,  rather 
than  risk  a  temporary  loss  of  court  favour, 
abjured  their  opinions  and  betrayed  their 
trust ;  and  stooped  to  the  exceeding  baseness 
of  persecuting  that  form  of  worship  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up  and  which  in  their 
hearts  they  preferred. 

.  Principal  TuUoch  of  St.  Andrew's  recently 
made  an  ingenious  effort  to  relieve  the 
memory  of  Sharp  from  the  weight  of  infamy 
which  rests  upon  it.*  Every  respect  is  due 
to  such  a  vindication  from  such  a  quarter — 
from  a  man  who,  while  a  good  churchman, 
is  yet  a  thorough  and  steady  Liberal.  We 
cannot,  however,  think  the  defence  made  out. 
The  charge  against  Sharp  is  not,  as  Principal 
Tuiloch  seems  to  suppose,  that  he  went  to 
London  with  any  design  to  play  the  traitor. 
The  mission  which  he  undertook  lie  proba- 
bly intended  to  fulfil.  But  he  would  not 
imperil  his  own  advancement;  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  slightest  frown  of  power. 
Animated  by  no  conceivable  motive  save 
mere  self-seeking,  he  deserted  the  cause  he 
w"as  sent  to  support,  concealed  his  perfidy 
with  a  complete  cunning,  blinding  even  the 
most  suspicious  by  his  assumption  of  sanc- 
tity, of  ^  disappointment,  of  weariness  with 
the  world — he  all  the  while  being  in  effect 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  devising  the 
subtlest  and  safest  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  the  court,  and  v/aiting  only  op- 
portunity to  oppress  his  former  friends  with 
more  than  the  proverbial  pertioacity  and 
cruelty  of  a  renegade.  He  had  capacity  for 
affairs,  and  a  courage  which  commands  ad- 
miration :  he  was  a  faithless  partisan,  an 
obsequious  self-seeker,  a  cruel  ruler,  an  apos- 
tate priest :  and  the  influence  of  a  profession 
v/hich,  if  insincere,  cannot  fail  to  corrupt, 

debased  his  nature  even  below  the  nature  of 

Lauderdale. 

Mr.  Burton  has  devoted  considerable  la- 

*  See  Article,  Arclibisliop  Sharp,  '  North  Bri- 
tish Review,' June  1867;  an  article  stated  by 
Principul  Tuiloch  to  be  his  in  '  Macmillau's  Mag- 
azine '  for  December  1870. 


hour  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sharp. 
He  has  given  large  extracts  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's correspondence  with  Lauderdale, 
and  so  brings  the  man  fully  and  fah'ly  be- 
fore us.  He,  too,  entirely  rejects  Dr.  Tul- 
loch's  defence  ;  and  no  one,  we  should  think, 
can  read  the  '77th  and  VSth  chapters  of  his 
history  without  adhesion  to  his  severer  views. 
Principal  TuUoch  himself,  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  expression  in  a  recent  article  by 
him  in  '  Macmillau's  Magazine,'  seems  now 
to  entertain  doubts  of  his  own  lenient  judg- 
ment. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly 
of  the  evil  which  these  men  wrought  to  their 
country.  It  may  be  urged  that  no  firmness 
would  have  successfully  upheld  Presbyterian- 
ism  against  the  first  fervour  of  the  llcstora- 
tion.  But,  had  Scottish  statesmen  been 
commonly  honest,  the  prelacy  established 
would  have  been  of  a  very  different  type,  and 
would  have  been  enforced  by  very  different 
means.  Charles  himself  v/as  the  reverse  of  a 
persecutor ;  and  the  ideas  which  from  time 
to  time  gained  a  temporary  ascendency 
in  his  councils,  as  at  the  fall  of  Claren- 
don, and  again  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cabal,  were  utterly  hostile  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  the  government  of  Scotland, 
had  the  reality  been  fully  known.  Even 
as  it  was,  what  slight  relaxations  of  the 
heavy  yoke  took  place  from  time  to  time 
were  all  concessions  from  England  ;  the  full 
fierceness  of  the  tyranny  was  of  home 
growth.  The  nobles,  no  longer  apprehensive 
that  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  might  in- 
volve the  resumption  of  the  church  lands, 
and  not  indisposed  to  overthrow  a  demo- 
cratic church,  were  obsequious  to  the  lightest 
wish  of  the  court,  and  carried  the  court 
policy  into  excesses  from  which  English 
statesmen  would  have  shrunk;  the  gentry 
eagerly  followed  the  lead  of  their  superiors ; 
the  clergy,  from  Sharp  urging  on  the  fiery 
persecution  at  the  Council  Board  to  the 
curates  who  furnished  lists  of  their  non-con- 
forming parishioners  to  Claverhouse's  dra- 
goons, were  resolute  on  the  complete  triumph 
of  their  own  sect.  The  power  was  supplied 
by  England  ;  the  actual  v/ork  of  oppression 
was  intrusted  to  native  greed  and  cruelty. 
As  Mr.  Burton  observes,  there  was  a  mean- 
ness about  the  whole  thing  which  makes  the 
designs  of  Charles  and  Laud  appear  dignified 
— almost  excusable.  For  in  them  there  was 
at  least  something  of  an  idea ;  the  delusive 
dream  which  mocked  the  king  and  the  pre- 
late was  to  restore  the  splendour  of  cere- 
monial, the  wealth  of  decoration,  the  ritual- 
istic symbolism  which  the  Church  had  lost  ; 
and  without  which  they  believed — nor  does 
the  teaching  of  history  contradict  them — no 
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cliiircli  Cfii  hold  lasting  doiiiiiiioii  over  the 
imaginations  of  men.  But,  in  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ecstoration,  the  largest  charity 
can  discern  no  motive  Avhich  is  other  than 
base,  material,  and  self-seeking.  In  contrast, 
even  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
looks  like  an  act  of  statesmanship,  dictated, 
if  by  intolerance,  at  least  also  by  sincerity. 

At  no  period  of  Scottish  history,  as  v/e  re- 
marked in  our  former  notice  of  Mr.  Burton's 
book,  have  her  nobles,  as  a  class,  been  much 
to  boast  of.  But  the  rulers  of  this  unhappy 
time  had  attained  a  peculiar  eminence  in 
vice.  Besides  their  cruelty,  they  evinced  a 
general  depravity  of  nature  which  it  is  liard 
to  parallel.  Even  the  feeling  of  honour  was 
dead  among  them.  The  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  was  doiibtless  a  great 
crime ;  but  the  guilt  of  it  seems  trivial  in 
contrast  with  the  judicial  murder  of  Mitch- 
ell, at  whose  trial  all  the  chief  members  of 
the  Privy  Council — Sharp  himself  included 
— committed  deliberate  perjury,  in  order  to 
secure  the  death  of  a  crazy  fanatic,  whom 
they  had  already  half-killed  with  torture,  un- 
til even  the  Scottish  judges  of  that  day  hid 
their  faces  with  their  hands  from  shame  or 
from  fear. 

A  curious  disposition  to  defend  the  Res- 
toration Government  has  lately  appeared  in 
some  quarters.  It  is  of  recent  growth  even 
among  Scotch  Tories.  Hume  calls  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  this  time 
'  an  excellent  prelude  of  all  the  rigX)urs  of 
the  Inquisition ; '  and  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment is  that  '  it  were  endless,  as  well  as 
shocking,  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
persecution,  or,  in  other  words,  of  absurd 
tyranny,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
Scotland.'  But  the  loyalty  of  the  historian 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  has  been  rejected  as 
■weak  by  the  Tory  sentimentalists  of  our 
day.  They  accuse  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
leanings  towards  the  Covenant.  In  order  to 
the  success  of  this  re-hearing  of  the  judg- 
ment of  history,  the  cruelty  charged  against 
the  Government  must  be  disproved ;  and  ac- 
cordingly much  labour  has,  -with  this  object, 
been  bestowed  on  "what  Mr.  Burton,  with  a 
somewhat  dismal  jocularity  of  the  legal 
type,  calls  the  '  leading  cases '  of  the  Chris- 
tian carrier  and  the  Wigtown  martyrs.  The 
late  Professor  Aytoun  distinguished  himself 
by  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  Cla- 
verhouse  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder 
of  John  Brown — was  not  even  present  at  it. 
This  was  conclusively  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Mfirk  Napier,  who  published  the  original 
despatch  of  Claverhouse  himself,  giving  a 
cool  and  minute  report  of  the  whole  tragedy. 
But  Mr.  Napier  having  demolished  INIr. 
Aytoun's  position,  must  needs  set  up  a  nov- 


elty of  his  own.  Accordingly,  he  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  the  women — com- 
monly known  as  the  Wigtown  martyrs — 
were  never  drowned  in  the  SoUvay  at  all. 
The  arguments — if  they  may  be  so  called — 
by  which  Mr.  Napier  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain his  discovery  have  been  already  dis- 
posed of  in  this  Journal.*  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  renew  the  discussion.  The  matter 
has  been  put  beyond  the  reach'  of  doubt  in 
a  volume  lately  published  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  parish  minister  of  Glasserton — an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  historical  investigation  ; 
thorough  in  research,  moderate  in  tone,  and 
judicial  in  its  conclusions.  Even  the  patience 
and  courtesy  of  ]Mr.  Burton  cannot  regard 
the  extravagances  of  Mr.  Napier  as  deserving 
of  a  serious  answer.  The  closing  chapters 
of  his  history  have  conclusively,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  finally  disposed  of  these  foolish 
and  mischievous  attempts  to  defend  the 
Scottish  administration  of  Charles  II.  They 
are  fair,  indeed,  and  impartial ;  because  Mr. 
Burton  cannot  write  otherwise  than  fairly 
and  impartially ;  but  here,  at  least,  he  escapes 
from  Arnold's  condemnation  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  indifterence  :  along  his  pages  there 
lives  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  and  truth 
which  commands  our  heartiest  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Such  a  struggle  as  that  which  Ave  have 
hastily  sketched  could  not  fail  to  leave  en- 
during traces.  Its  immediate  effect  was, 
undoubtedly,  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
clei'gy.  The  sufferings  they  had  undergone 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Beyond  question  they  misused  their 
povrer.  Not  content  with  persecuting  the 
fallen  prelatists — which  cannot  be  held  alto- 
gether without  excuse — they  sought  to  ex- 
tend their  austere  rule  over  all  society; 
called  in  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  ortho- 
doxy and  morality ;  punished  with  death 
alike  the  folly  of  expressing  heterodox 
opinions  and  the  licentiousness  of  marrying 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Everyone  remem- 
bers the  terrible  indictment  drawn  up  against 
them  by  Mr!  Buckle;  but  it  is  unfair,  w\i\\ 
Mr.  Buckle,  to  hold  the  clergy  alone  respon- 
sible for  these  cruelties.  They  were,  at  the 
worst,  true  exponents  of  popular  feeling. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  irrespective 
of  the  influence  of  Keformed  doctrine,  there 
grew  up  all  over  Europe,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  vehement  reaction 
against  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  In  France 
tiiat  reaction  had  shown  itself  in  the  austerity 
of  the  Huguenots;  in  England  it  sowed  the 
seeds    of    Puritanism ;  in    Scotland    it   ran 

*Edin.  Rev.,  July,  1863. 
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to  wilder  extremes,  intensified  by  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  and  the  persecution  they 
had  endured  in  the  cause,  as  tliey  thought, 
of  morality  and  truth.  The  clergy  used 
their  power  unsparingly — often  iniquitously ; 
but  their  power  would  have  been  slight  had 
they  not  been  supported  by  public  opinion. 
The  statesmen  and  lawyei's  who,  without  the 
excuse  of  sincerity,  lent  themselves  to  such 
a  policy,  incurred  far  deeper  guilt.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
that,  after  the  Reformation,  adultery  was 
made  a  capital  offence,  and  fornication 
brought  under  the  criminal  law ;  *  but  for 
ecclesiastics  to  mistake  the  true  sphere  of 
jurisprudence  is  not  very  extraordinary  or 
blameworthy.  The  blame  rests  rather  with 
the  laymen  who  allowed  such  legislation, 
and  enforced  it.  One  of  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Scottish  tribunals  in  behalf  of 
inoraUty  was  the  execution  of  a  tailor  for 
marrying  '  his  first  wife's  half  brother's 
daughter;'  and  that  took  place  in  1630,  a 
time  when  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  was  not  great. f 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  extent,  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  not  of  long  duration. 
But  it  is  often  alleged  that  they  retain  to 
this  day  a  pernicious  sway  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
an  erroneous  view.  The  lowland  Scotch  at 
least  are  not  priest-ridden ;  they  accept, 
doubtless,  many  priestly  dogmas,  but  they 
do  so  because  persuaded  of  their  truth. 
Those  only  who  unthinkingly  believe  what- 
ever a  priest  tells  them,  or  do  whatever  a 
priest  bids  them,  are  in  truth  priest-ridden. 
For  example,  at  the  last  general  election,  we 
read  that  a  clergyman  in  South  Shropshire, 
'  finding  that  numbers  of  his  parishioners 
had  promised  to  vote  for  Mr.  More,  went 
about  telling  them  that  they  were  about  to 
vote  for  the  Pope,  for  the  Queen  to  be  be- 
headed, and  Protestant  clei'gyraen  to  be 
burned  for  their  faith.'  Now,  if  it  be  true 
that  any  reverend  canvasser  by  such  means 
induced  his  parishioners  to  break  their  pro- 
mises, we  may,  without  much  v>'ant  of  charity, 
regard  those  parishioners  as  *  priest-ridden.' 
But  men  open  to  such  influences  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  any  parish  in  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  peasant  has  many  extravagances  of 
creed  which  he  often  carries  into  severity  of 
action ;  but  he  has  thought  them    out   for 


*  An  offender  in  tliis  sort  for  the  third  time, 
in  addition  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  was  '  to  be 
tane  to  the  deipest  and  fouliest  pule,  or  water  of 
tlie  towne  or  parocliin,  tliere  to  be  tlirice 
dyulvcd  ;  and  tliin  after  banished  tlie  said  tuwne 
or  i)arociiin  for  ever.'     {Act.  Par.,  1567.) 

f  Arnot's  Criminal  Trials,  p.  300. 


himself ;  and  we  believe  that  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  tliere  is 
more  control  exercised  over,  than  fty  clergy- 
men. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  trace  the  bad  effects 
of  the  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— not  in  the  present  power  of  the  clergy, 
but  in  the  austere  beliefs  to  which  the  peo- 
ple yet  cling ;  partly  because  congenial  to 
the  national  intellect  and  temper,  but  far 
more  because  they  have  come  down  hallowed 
by  the  authority  of  the  stern  teachers  of  the 
old  time.  Hence  the  real  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters  in  Scotland  is  this,  that  while 
the  bulk  of  the  population  adhere  to  those 
beliefs,  and  to  the  unattractive  forms  of 
worship  which  are  associated  with  them,  the 
educated  class  is  becoming  more  impatient 
of  them  every  day.  The  clergy,  as  a  body, 
must  go  with  the  majority ;  and  the  result 
is  that  in  few  countries  do  cultivated  and 
liberal  men  stand  so  entirely  aloof  from 
clerical  influence  as  in  Scotland  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  These  men  are  not  irreligious. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have,  we  suspect,  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  theological  ques- 
tions than  the  same  class  in  England — cer- 
tainly far  more  than  was  entertained  by 
their  own  forefathers  ;  but  they  find  nothing 
in  the  clerical  teaching  around  them  which 
they  can  respect  or  believe.*  There  are 
some  men  in  the  Scotch  churches  who  are 
capable  of  supplying  this  WTUit ;  but  their 
number  is  too  few  to  permit  hope  of  a 
speedy  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  never  been  powerful  for  much  good. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  to  the  revolt  of  1640  not  only 
Scotland,  but  England  likewise,  owes  her 
freedom.  The  subsequent  influence  of  the 
Presbytei'ian  polity  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
in  accordance  with  that  beginning.  The 
presence  of  the  laity  as  a  ruling  power  in 
the  Church  has  been  a  check,  more  or  less 
stringent,  on  clerical  pretensions.  The  right 
of  representation  conceded  to  all ;  the  gra- 
dation of  church  courts — synods,  presby- 
teries, assemblies — exercising  their  jurisdic- 
tion according  to  prescribed  rules,  and  in 
which  freedom  of  discussion  is  unrestrained, 
could  not  fail  to  foster  principles  favourable 
to  liberty,  or  at  least  hostile  to  the  despotic 
exercise  of  authority.  Moreover,  the  long 
resistance  to  power  left  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence very  active  within  the  Church, 
This  became  conspicuously  manifest  after 
the  enforcement  of  patronage  by  the  Tory 


*  See  a  valuable  essay  on  '  Church  Tendencies 
in  Scotland,'  by  Dr.  Wallace  of  EJiubur<jh,  iu 
'  Recess  Studies,'  1870. 
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Minister  of  Anne ;  and  since  tlien  it  lias 
broken  out  from  time  to  time  in  those  o-reat 
movements  of  Dissent  which  fonn  so  marked 
a  peculiarity  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  Dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland 
hold  a  very  diflerent  position  from  their 
brethren  in  England.  Few  Scottish  church- 
men would  go  with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Oxft)rd  in  classing  together  Dissenters 
and  beershops  as  the  great  evils  they  have  to 
strive  against.  '  Wiien  a  country  squire 
hears  of  an  ape,  his  first  feeling  is  to  give  it 
nuts  and  apples;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dis- 
senter, his  immediate  impxilse  is  to  commit 
it  to  the  county  jail,  t(.)  shave  its  head,  to 
alter  its  customary  food,  and  to  have  it  pri- 
vately Avhipped.  This  is  no  caricature,  but 
an  accurate  picture  of  national  feelings.'  This 
was  true  when  Peter  Plymley  wrote  it  sixty 
years  ago ;  and  something  of  the  feeling 
lingers  in  England  still.  But  in  Scotland 
the  Dissenter  cannot  be  so  regarded,  lie  is 
too  powerful.  If  not  liked,  he  is  at  least 
respected,  even  by  the  lairds ;  and  the  Dis- 
senting clergy  are,  as  a  rule.  Liberals.  Hence, 
if  we  include  all  denominations,  we  find  that 
in  Scotland  clerical  influence  is,  in  secular 
politics,  on  the  liberal  side. 

Moreover  much  of  the  evil  we  have  indi- 
cated is  in  fairness  chargeable,  not  against 
Scottish  Presbyterianism,  but  against  those 
who  persecuted  it.  At  the  union  of  the 
crowns  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
g-iven  Scotland  a  system  of  church  govern- 
ment which  would  liave  reconciled  all  classes, 
and  rendered  possible  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  life  of  the  country : 
and  even  after  the  Restoration  such  a  task 
would  not  have  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  statesmanlike  capacity.  An  oppo- 
site course  was  taken  in  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  tyranny,  and  those  who  took  it  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  varied  and  long- 
enduring  mischiefs  which  were  inseparable 
from  such  a  policy. 

The  general  condition  of  the  country  from 
1567  to  1688,  the  period  embraced  by  these 
volumes,  was  deplorable.  A  discerning  eye 
might  even  then  have  seen,  in  the  growth 
of  the  middle-class,  good  promise  for  the 
future ;  but  there  was  little  of  present  hap- 
piness or  prosperity.  The  ten  years  of  the 
usurpation  formed  a  brief  exception  ;  Crom- 
well's government  of  Scotland  conclusively 
refutes  Mr.  Hallam's  charge — that  he  'never 
.showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind  or 
any  desire  to  place  his  renown  on  that 
noblest  basis  —  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions.'  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  benefits  bestowed  on  Scotland  by  his 
legislation.  lie  bridled  the  Highlands,  he 
silenced  the  Church,  he  reformed  the  consti- 
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tution.  He  gave  her  purity  of  justice ; 
allowed  perfect  free-ti'ade  with  England ; 
opened  to  her  enterprise  the  expanding  field 
of  English  commerce  ;*  abolished  private 
rights  of  jurisdiction;  swept  away  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  feudalism.  He  an- 
ticipated not  only  the  imion  of  1*707,  and 
the  reforms  of  1748,  but  even  the  commer- 
cial and  legal  legislation  of  our  own  day. 
How  far  the  great  Protector  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  a  Parliament  elected  in  1808, 
all  the  learning  and  power  of  the  present 
Lord  Advocate  can  hardly  succeed,  against 
professional  interests  and  professional  preju- 
dice, in  setting  the  law  of  Scotland  as  free 
from  the  trammels  of  a  worn-out  system  as 
Cromwell  left  it.  With  the  restoration  of 
her  'native  princes'  came  back  all  Scot- 
land's miseries.  The  Navigation  Acts  of 
1660  denied  her  any  share  in  the  trade  of 
England ;  and  thus,  during  the  unprece- 
dented advance  of  that  country  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  Scotland  was 
every  day  becoming  poorer.  When  Mr. 
Burton's  history  ends  we  are  at  the  nadir  of 
the  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  The 
Revolution,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  persecu- 
tion. But  William  could  do  little  or  nothing 
to  advance  her  material  well-being.  There 
was,  and  could  be,  no  real  improvement  in 
this  respect  till  after  the  union  of  1707. 

These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Burton's 
work  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  former 
ones.  The  themes  with  which  he  has  had 
here  to  deal  are,  for  the  most  part,  better 
suited  to  his  powers,  and  possess  a  more 
practical  interest  than  the  purposeless,  if 
romantic,  turbulence  of  the  early  period. 
Accordingly  he  has  entered  into  them  with 
zeal,  and  treated  them  with  fullness  and 
originality.  Also,  when  occasion  offers,  he 
shows  command  of  a  richer  descriptive 
power,  and  greater  felicity  in  narrative.  In 
his  style,  too,  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment. The  force  and  vigour  remain  ;  the 
harshness  and  inelegancies  have,  in  great 
measure,  disappeared.  Blemishes,  however, 
may  yet  be  traced : — of  phraseology,  as  in 
the  use  of  such  a  word  as  the  word  'gen- 
teel ;'  of  quaintness  amounting  to  absurdity ; 
as  when  a  reckless  policy  is  compared  to 
'  the  violent  frolics  of  the  young  men  who 
in  the  present  day  wrench  off  knockers  and 
upset  policemen ;'  of  confused  and  even  un- 
gramraatical  expression,  as  in  the  following 
sentence  : — '  The  unconspicuous  and  silent 


*  How  rapidly  Scotland  thrived  during  this 
short  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  sum  sub- 
scribed to  the  Darifu  Expedition  by  Glasgow 
alone — 50,000^.  Such  a  sum  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous  before  Cromwelh 
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growth  of  the  powers  destined  to  come  into 
contest  in  great  convulsions  are  the  most 
important,  yet  the  least  obtainable,  portion 
of  the  history  of  any  notable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a  large  community — and  the  com- 
mmiity  involved  in  the  Scottish  movements 
of  the  day  was  a  large  one,  for  it  was  the 
wdiole  of  the  British  Empire.'*  Here,  too, 
as  before,  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is 
marred  by  the  want  of  method.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  due  regard 
is  not  paid  to  truth  of  historic  proportion ; 
and  one  topic  succeeds  another  with  an  ab- 
ruptness which  is  provoking  and  confusing 
— the  reader,  absorbed  in  some  latal  aspect 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  strife,  on  turning 
the  page,  finds  himself  without  warning- 
plunged  into  the  details  of  a  miserable 
Highland  feud.  It  is  with  great  I'cgret  that 
we  find  Mr.  Burton  still  open  to  the  charge 
of  inaccuracy.  It  has  a  curious  pagan  effect 
to  see  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Huguenot 
prayer-books  styled  the  '  Action  des  (/races;'' 
and,  if  that  may  be  looked  on  as  a  shp  of 
the^  pen,  no  such  excuse  will  avail  for  the 
following  carelessness.  Speaking  of  Sharp, 
Mr.  Burton  says  : — 

'We  are  told  how,  presiding  at  a  witch-trial, 
he  was  confounded  and  showed  symptoms  of 
terror  when  the  victim  asked  him  who  was 
with  him  in  his  closet  on  Saturday  night  last 
betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  lie  confessed 
to  Rothes,  who  was  inquisitive  on  the  matter, 
that  it  was  "  the  muckle  black  devil." ' 

This  of  course  implies,  either  that  Sharp 
shared  the  popular  belief  in  a  compact  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
or  that  he  was  amusing  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  colleague  with  a  grim  humour 
of  which  we  have  no  other  trace.  But  the 
story,  as  really  told  by  Wodrow,  relieves  us 
from  this  puzzling  alternative.  Rothes  did 
not  make  his  inquiries  of  Sharp,  but  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  the  confession  came,  not  from 
the  Archbishop,  but  from  the  witch. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  inaccu- 
racy, even  in  the  more  modified  form  in 
Avhich  it  appears  in  these  volumes,  seriously 
detracts  from  Mr.  Burton's  reputation  as  an 
historian.  Taken  together  with  his  love  of 
paradox,  it  shakes  our  faith  in  his  guidance. 
He  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misleading ;  his 
impartiahty  is  beyond  question ;  his  research 
is  great ;  yet  he  seems  to  want  that  craving 
for  truth,  that  impatience  of  any  chance  of 
error,  which  is  the  first  virtue  of  an  historian. 
He  comes  under  the  censure  of  Thucydides 
— uvrc^ig  draXatTToypog  T<ng  "naXXdlg  //  ^rjr9](Tlg 
Ti^g   dXrjdEiag,   Kat   inl   ra    erolfia  .  fiu.XXov 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  473. 


Tpemivrai ;  with,  perhaps,  this  qualification, 
that  Mr.  Burton's  draXatTrcdpt'a  throws  him 
back  not  so  much  on  the  eroTnov,  as  on  the 
paradoxical  and  the  fanciful. 

We  much  regret  that  Mr.  Burton  should 
not  have  included  in  his  work  some  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  Scottish  juris- 
prudence during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Amidst  the  convulsions  of  civil  war  and  the 
storms  of  religious  persecution  —  even  in 
spite  of  the  blighting  influence  of  judicial 
corruption — the  municipal  law  of  Scotland 
was  then  undergoing  a  course  of  improve- 
ment, both  in  form  and  substance,  unexam- 
pled either  before  or  since.  Statutes  of 
prescription  were  passed ;  the  law  of  tithes 
was  settled ;  sound  principles  of  bankrupt 
law  were  recognised ;  valuable  enactn:ients 
were  made  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture ;  in  the  process  of  '  ranking  and  sale' 
some  of  the  most  advanced  principles  of 
modern  land  legislation  were  anticipated. 
The  men  who  devised  these  measures — the 
lawyers  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  we 
know  to  have  been  men  of  learning  and  ac- 
eomplishment,  sound  jurists,  good  scholars, 
eloquent  rhetoricians.  Looking  at  their 
legislation,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  they 
must  also  have  been  animated  by  a  desire 
to  improve  the  jurisprudence  and  advance 
the  prosperity  of  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were,  many  of  them,  cruel  bigots, 
subservient  tyrants,  faithless  and  corrupt. 
Nor  did  this  side  of  their  characters  fail  to 
leave  its  mark.  They  pressed  upon  the 
people  a  criminal  law  in  which  regulations 
sometimes  strangely  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cused were  nullified  by  vicious  practice ; 
they  administered,  without  remorse  and 
without  thought  of  change,  the  Scots  law  of 
treason,  which  Mr.  Hallam  justly  stigmatises 
as  '  one  of  the  most  odious  engines  that 
tyranny  ever  devised  against  public  virtue  ;' 
they  introduced  a  rigid  system  of  entails  ex- 
actly four  hundred  years  after  the  English 
nobles  had  inflicted  this  evil  on  their  coun- 
try, and  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
the  boldness  of  the  English  judges  had,  in 
Taltarum's  case,  found  out  a  remedy.  The 
strange  combination,  in  those  men,  of  culture 
and  barbarism ;  of  sagacity,  patriotism,  and 
statesmanship,  with  bigotry,  cruelty,  and 
oppression ;  and  the  result  of  all,  not  only 
on  the  law,  but  on  the  whole  national  de- 
velopment, would  have  aftorded  material 
for  an  interesting  and  instructive  page  of 
history. 

We  regret  even  more  Mr.  Burton's  silence 
as  to  matters  academical.  Education  has 
always  been,  as  it  were,  a  specialty  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  no  history  of  that  country  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  in  which  her  peculiar 
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and  long-established  system,  both  of  school 
and  university  training,  is  disposed  of  in 
some  half  dozen  pages.  As  a  mere  question 
of  art  some  detailed  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  older  universities  might  have  afforded 
a  picturesque  relief  to  the  gloom  of  early 
Scotch  history.  How  etfectively,  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  JMotley  varies  his  sombre  story  by 
his  description  of  the  pompous  ceremonial 
whi(!li  attended  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  Of  yet  higher  historical 
value  would  have  been  a  clear  account  of 
the  great  educational  scheme  of  Knox — 
what  was  its  scope,  how,  and  by  whom,  it 
was  frustrated.  For  Knox's  wide  designs, 
though  much  talked  about,  are  not  generally 
known  ;  and  an  exposition  of  them  would, 
at  this  particular  time,  have  been  signally 
opportune. 

With  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings, 
Avhicli  we  have  not  been  slow  to  indicate, 
Mr.  Burton's  work  is  now,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be,  the  best  history  of  Scotland. 
So  far  as  matters  ecclesiastical  are  concerned, 
it  has,  and  need  fear,  no  rival.  So  far  as 
regards  the  War  of  Independence,  it  holds 
the  same  position  of  superiority.  If  on 
minor  points  he  has  been  less  successful ;  if 
his  narrative  sometimes  fails  to  attract,  or 
his  argument  to  convince  ;  if  we  can  mark 
omissions  which  mar  the  completeness  of 
the  work  ;  Ave  may  yet  feel  justly  grateful  to 
the  historian  who  has  for  the  first  time 
placed  before  us  in  the  light  of  truth  those 
aspects  of  Scottish  history  which  are  most 
worthy  of  study  and  best  calculated  to  re- 
ward it. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Letters  from  Rome  on  the 
Council.  By  QuiRiNUS.  Reprinted  from 
the  '  Allgemeine  Zeitung.'  Authorised 
Translation.     London :  1870. 

2.  The  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions. 
A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy.  By 
Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster.    London:   1871. 

3.  ErkUirung  an  den  Erzhischof  von  Miin- 
chen-Freysing.  By  Professer  Dullinger. 
Munich:  1871. 

4.  Appel  aux  Eoeques  catholiques.  By  the 
Pore  Hyacinthe.     1871. 

5.  Documenta  ad  illustrandum  Concilium 
Vaticanum  Anni  1871.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich.      1871. 

The  8th  of  December,  1869,  will  be  a  day 
long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  First 
Council  of  the  Vatican.     The  external  aspect 


of  the  City  was  overcast  by  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  incessant  de- 
luge of  rain  which  seemed  to  recall  the  second 
ode  of  Horace.  The  yellow  Tiber  rose,  '  re- 
tortis  undis,''  over  the  recently  discovered 
quays,  and  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  meet 
in  one  black  cloud.  But  inside  the  great 
Basilica  the  splendour  of  the  scene  was  such 
as  can  well  be  conceived  by  anyone  who  has 
witnessed  the  Pontifical  functions  of  the  Sov- 
ereign in  St.  Peter's.  We  can  all  of  us  imagine 
the  long  succession  of  prelates,  clothed  in 
the  white  robes  worn  in  honour  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  whose  singular  anni- 
versaiy  they  were  thus  studiously  made  to 
commemorate.  We  are  thrilled  with  the  vast 
roll,  as  of  a  troubled  sea,  of  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  filled  even  that  enonnous 
area.  We  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  vene- 
rable Pontiff  Prince,  seated  on  his  exalted 
throne,  at  the  end  of  the  Council-hall,  which 
had  been  constructed  out  of  the  north  tran- 
sept of  St.  Peter's;  the  Cardinals  in  scarlet, 
on  their  crimson  benches,  on  his  right  liand 
and  his  left ;  the  pseudo-patriarchs  from  the 
barbaric  East,  in  their  gorgeous  attire,  be- 
neath his  feet;  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  according  to  their  precedence 
ranged  along  the  hall,  to  the  point  Avhere  it 
opened  on  the  vast  church  itself ;  the  galleries 
on  either  side  filled  with  the  diplomatic,  legal, 
and  theological  assistants ;  and  the  '  crowned 
heads,'  (or  rather  as  a  high  Roman  ecclesias- 
tic wittily  observed,  'the  discrowned  heads'), 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Councils, 
relegated  from  their  places  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  in  the  passion  of  debate  to 
the  attitude  of  dumb  inactive  spectators. 
On  the  walls  of  the  chamber  were  hung  pic- 
tures of  the  Councils  of  Jerusalem,  ISicsea, 
Ephesus,  and  Trent,  so  contrived  as  to  raise, 
regardless  of  all  historical  truth,  the  Pope  or 
his  supposed  representatives  to  the  highest 
pitch — Peter  instead  of  James,  the  foremost 
figure  at  Jerusalem  ;  Sylvester  or  his  legates, 
instead  of  CQiistantine,  Ilosius,  and  Eusebius, 
the  leading  figures  at  Nicaja.  Round  the 
lofty  cornice  ran  the  inscription :  *  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,'  on 
which  was  based,  regardless  equally  of  all 
Biblical  science  and  of  all  Patristic  interpre- 
tation, the  infallibility  of  the  modern  I'ope. 
Human  ambition  has  rarely  reached  a  higher 
point  than  that  which  must  have  swelled 
the  breast  of  the  aged  Pontiff,  as  he  thus 
saw  the  wish  of  many  years  fulfilled,  and 
the  representatives  of  his  Church  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  proudest  attribute  that  mortal  man 
ever  claimed. 

Nor  was  this  outward  impression  materially 
altered,  if  from  the  opening  of  the  Council 
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we  pass  to  its  close.  The  elements,  indeed, 
again  frowned  on  the  assembled  Fathers. 
Of  the  last,  as  of  the  first  day,  it  was  re- 
marked that  they  were  the  tAvo  darkest  and 
most  depressing  days  that  Rome  witnessed 
during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  year. 
After  a  long  unclouded  blaze  of  the  Roman 
summer  sun,  continuing  for  the  last  weeks 
of  June  and  the  first  weeks  of  July,  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  again  opened,  and  the 
rain  descended  in  such  torrents  that  the  pro- 
mised illumination  was  of  necessity  suspend- 
ed, and  the  Roman  populace  could  hardly 
make  its  way  to  the  Basilica.  The  thunder 
pealed  and  the  lightning  flickered  round  the 
hall,  drowning  the  voices  and  distracting  the 
attention  of  those  who,  one  after  another, 
shouted  '■placet^  whilst  each  thunder  peal 
and  each  lightning  flash  seemed  to  announce 
the  response.  So  dense  was  the  darkness 
after  the  voting  was  concluded,  that  a  huge 
taper  had  to  be  placed  by  the  Pope's  side, 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  decree  of  his  own 
infallibility.  To  many,  no  doubt,  this  lower- 
ing of  the  heavens  might  have  natui'ally 
seemed  a  sign  of  the  Divine  displeasure  at 
this  culminating  act  of  folly  and  superstition. 
Yet  to  its  adherents  the  Pope  might  well  be 
regarded  at  that  moment  as  a  second  Moses 
declaring  the  last  revelation  amidst  the  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings  and  thick  darkness 
of  a  second  Sinai.  And  if  the  ardour  of 
the  promiscuous  crowd  was  quenched  by  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  if  the  diplomatic 
galleries  Avere  empty,  by  virtue  of  the  prudent 
abstinence  of  the  European  courts  from  giv- 
ing even  the  slightest  sanction  to  an  act 
v\b.ich  all  had  deprecated — on  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  unanimity  of  the  Prelates  (two 
only,  and  they  of  the  most  insignificant* 
sees  and  the  most  insignificant  character, 
protesting  against  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  the  subservient  majority)  gave 
to  the  event  at  least  the  semblance  of  that 
catholic  assent  \»hich  the  Papal  party  had 
always  desired,  and  which  the  Pontitt'  him- 
self had  been  led  to  expect.  '  A  more  ef- 
fective scene,'  says  an  eye-Avitness,  '  I  never 
beheld.  Had  all  the  decorators  in  Rome  been 
employed,  nothing  approaching  to  the  solemn 
splendour  of  the  storm  could  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  never  Avill  those  Avho  saw  it  and 
felt  it  forget  the  promulgation  of  the  fi^st 
dogma  of  the  Church.' 

Such    was   the    external  spectacle    Avhich 
alone  met  the  eye  of  the  faithful  during  the 


*  The  Iavo  protesting  bisliops  Avere  Ricci  of 
Cajazzo,  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock.  It  Avas 
impossible  foi-  the  wits  of  tlie  Papal  Court  to  re- 
sist the  remark  tliat  the  Little  Rock  had  set  him- 
self up  in  vaiii  against  the  Great  Rock  of  Peter. 


public  sessions  of  the  Council.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  there  Avere  many  to  whom 
on  the  spot  this  dazzling  pageant  occupied 
the  whole  horizon.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
even  for  months  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council  it  was  almost  impossible  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  Person  concerned 
from  the  qitestions  of  dresses,  of  scaffolding, 
and  of  processions  to  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
sequences in  Avhich  it  Avas  probable  that  the 
Church  itself  might  be  placed.  It  may, 
hoAvever,  be  pardoned  to  those  who  from  a 
distance  can  take  a  more  impartial  view  of 
the  whole  transaction,  to  act  the  part  of  the 
slave  in  the  ancient  Roman  triumph,  and  to 
Avhisper  in  the  ear  of  this  seemingly  more 
than  Capitolian  conqueror  the  Avarning  of 
his  mortal  frailty.  '  Tlie  things  which  Avere 
seen '  Avere  splendid,  but  they  were  transi- 
tory;  'the  things  which  Avere  not  seen'  on 
the  outAvard  surface  belonged  to  the  'eter- 
nal' interests  of  Christianity  and  of  mankind. 
It  is  on  these  that  Ave  desire  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  Avhether  in  the  light  of 
the  inner  history  of  the  Assembly  itself,  or 
of  the  portentous  year  Avhich  has  succeeded 
to  it. 

I.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  pry  into  the 
'  secrets '  of  the  Council.  Not  only  is  the 
infonnation  on  this  subject  necessarily  im- 
perfect, and  Avaiting  for  the  poAvers  and 
knoAvledge  of  a  Sarpi  to  sift,  classify,  and 
reproduce,  but  the  larger  part  of  it,  even  if 
coiTCct,  belongs  to  that  most  fugitive  and 
Avorthless  kind  of  historical  study — the  nar- 
rative of  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues, 
plots  about  nothing,  personal  recriminations 
and  contradictions.  They  may  be  necessary 
to  the  materials  of  history ;  they  are  not 
history  itself.  But  there  is  a  general  result 
at  once  incontestible  and  full  of  instruction. 
In  the  record  of  facts  Avliich  no  one  doubts, 
the  story  of  the  Vatican  Council  has  re- 
vealed to  the  public  gaze  the  internal  di- 
visions Avhich  rend  asunder  the  unity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  from  its  summit  to 
its  base.  A  foreign  Catholic  theologian  of 
great  eminence  addressed  to  an  English 
Protestant  divine,  on  his  Avay  to  Rome  in 
the  autumn  of  1869,  the  av ell-known  Avords 
Avith  Avhich  Lucretius  congratulates  those 
who  from  a  safe  position  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  Avatching  trouble  not  their  OAvn,  '  suave 
marl  magno,''  <€t.  His  speech  was  as  trtie 
as  it  was  generous  and  candid.  For  once 
the  distractions  and  variations  of  Protestant- 
ism shrank  into  insignificance  before  the 
wider  chasms  which  yawned  between  the 
contending  sections  of  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom.  There  Avas,  before  the  Coun- 
cil began,  an  apprehension  or  a  hope  that 
these  divisions  would  be  concealed  by  the 
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inlierent  difficulties  of  the  language  used, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  public  from  the 
Council  Chamber.  And  no  doubt  to  a  great 
extent  these  expectations  were  realized.  No 
authentic  report  of  the  speeches  was  ever 
published.  Publicity,  the  one  indispensable 
guarantee  of  the  freedom  and  the  value  of 
discussion  (as  we  ventured  to  remark  before 
the  Council  opened),  was  cai-efulh'  prohi- 
bited. The  acoustics  of  the  hall  were  con- 
fessedly iu  the  highest  degree  defective. 
The  pronunciation,  not  to  speak  of  the  un- 
derstanding, of  Latin  in  many  instances  was 
no  small  difficulty  in  such  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous nationalities.  The  restrictions  on 
the  delivery  of  speeches  rendered  a  debate, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  almost 
impossible.  These  were,  uo  doubt,  serious 
drawbacks  in  the  way  of  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  as  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  intelligence  even  of  those 
who  were  present.  But  still  the  fact  that 
they  were  foreseen  led  in  some  degree  to 
their  being  surmounted.  The  debate  iu  fact 
opened  before  the  Council  began.  Each 
leading  prelate,  as  he  left  his  diocese,  per- 
haps in  anticipation  of  these  very  obstacles, 
fired  otf  in  parting  a  manifesto  of  his  senti- 
ments. The  Catholic  journals  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  joined  in  the  fray.  And  this  com- 
bat not  behind,  but  before  the  scenes,  was 
continued  more  or  less  through  the  whole 
Council.  Letters  from  the  contending  pre- 
lates, published— especially  on  the  side  of 
the  minority — in  foreign  countries,  were 
constantly  appearing.  Speeches,  sometimes 
those  which  had  been  delivered,  sometimes 
those  which  had  been  intended  to  be  deli- 
vered, were  printed  and  circulated.  Laymen, 
distinguished  by  rank  or  by  intelligence, 
became  in  Rome  the  centres  of  the  opposing 
camps.  The  watchwords  of  Fallibilist  and 
Infallibilist  became  as  definite,  as  well  recog- 
nized, as  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The 
several  nations  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
fell  into  the  ranks  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parties.  The  Italian  bishops,  the 
Spanish  bishops,  and  the  English  bish- 
ops were  on  one  side.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man and  half  of  the  French  Avere  on  the 
other.  The  Bishop  of  Laval  denounced 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  as  the  centre  of  a 
conspiracy  too  shameful  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  not  only  at- 
tacked directly  his  brothers  of  Malines  and 
Westminster,  but  launched  his  thunderbolts 
against  the  chief  organs  of  the  Papal  Court 
— the  '  Civiltk  Cattolica '  and  the  '  Univers." 
If  we  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  pastoral 
address  by  the  late  Bishop  Philpotts  to  the 
editor  of  the  '  Record,'  we  can  form  some 
notion   of  the  virulence  of  attack  and  de- 


fence between  the  hostile  representatives  of 
French  Catholicism. 

'Nor  was  it  possible  for  any  precautions 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  hide  altogether  from 
public  view  the  scenes*  which  took  place  at 
Rome,  in  or  out  of  the  Council  Chamber. 
There  was  the  violent  outbreak  in  the  hall 
when  Strossmeyer  ventured  to  defend  such 
Protestants  as  Leibnitz  and  Guizot,  when 
the  tumult  became  so  loud  that  the  servants 
of  the  bishops,  who  stood  outside  the 
church,  drew  their  swords  to  defend  their 
masters  within ;  when  an  American  bishop 
said  of  himself,  not  without  a  touch  of  pat- 
riotic pride,  that  he  knew  now  one  assembly 
rouofher  than  the  ConoTCss  of  his  own  coun- 
try.f  There  were  the  ungenerous  insults 
heaped  on  the  memory  of  the  devoted  cham- 
pion of  the  Church — Montalembert ;  the 
angry  taunts  with  which  the  Pope  announced 
his  death  in  one  of  his  solemn  audiences; 
the  prohibition  of  the  funeral  service,  to 
which  as  a  Roman  patrician  he  was  entitled, 
in  the  Church  of  Ara  C(X'h  ;  followed  by  the 
permission,  reluctantly  extorted,  to  celebrate 
mass  in  an  obscure  church  at  a  time  when 
no  one  could  attend,  for  the  soul  '  of  a  cer- 
tain Charles'  (^  uno  certo  Carlo').  There  was 
the  storm  pf  reproaches  against  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Chaldea,  who  succumbed  from 
mere  terror,  and  his  three  associates  who, 
with  true  Oriental  cunning,  evaded  the  ne- 
cessity of  answer  by  feigning  first  ignorance 
which  covered  their  absolute  silence,  and 
then  illness  which  covered  their  absencct 
There  were  the  repeated  complaints  of 
French  bishops,  who  spoke  of  the  reproduc- 
tion before  their  eyes  of  the  robber  synod  of 
Ephesus — the  ludlbrlum  Vaticanum — 'the 
absence  of  the  conditions  of  order  and  li- 
berty, without  which  a  Council  cannot  exist ;' 
the  pathetic  speech  of  the  Cardinal  who 
exclaimed,  *■  Mon  cher,  nous  allons  aux  alt- 
mes;  '  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  leading 
prelates  of  the  minority  that  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  was  like  that  of  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle. 

We  know  that  these  representations  of 
discord  and  disorder  have  been  as  vehe- 
mently denied  as  they  have  been  vehement- 
ly asserted.  We  are  bound  to  say  that, 
whilst  we  can  see  uo  room  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  assertions,  we  are  amazed  that  in 
the  face  of  facts  so  public  as  many  to  which 
these  statements  refer,  any  denial  should 
have  ever  been  thought  possible.  In  one  of 
the  Ultramontane  journals  the  Pope  is  re- 


*  The  Letters  of  Quirinus,  pa.tsim,  and  the  ar- 
ticle on  '  the  Vatican  Council,'  in  tiie  North  Bri- 
tish Review,  No.  cv. 

f  Ibid. 
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ported  to  have  said  that  every  Council  has 
three  stages — the  first  stage,  which  belongs 
to  the  Devil ;  the  second,  which  belongs  to 
man ;  the  third,  which  belongs  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask  for 
the  means  of  distinguishing  the  transition 
from  one  of  these  periods  to  the  other.  But 
it  is  certain  that  if  strife  and  evil-spealdng 
are  signs  of  the  first  of  these  influences,  it 
may  well  be  believed  to  have  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  eight  months.  It  is  the 
history  of  every  Couiicir  more  or  less,  and 
the  interest  of  this  part  of  the  Vatican 
Council  is  that  it  illustrates  the  history  of 
all  others.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  as  in  all  mixed  assemblies, 
the  friction  of  intercourse  and  debate  draws 
to  the  surface  some  of  the  higher  elements 
of  society,  so  even  these  disastrous  and  dis- 
cordant agitations  gave  scope  to  the  action 
of  characters  which,  it  may  be,  will  yet 
figure  on  the  better  side  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical story  of  the  nineteenth  century — the 
impetuous  eloquence  of  Strossmeyer,  the 
generous  chivalry  of  Haynald,  the  Transat- 
lantic energy  of  Kenrick,  the  calm  policy  of 
Darboy.* 


*  These  lines  had  been  written  before  tlie  last 
of  these  names  became  invested  with  a  melan- 
choly interest  which  will  for  ever  attach  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  prelate,  who  fell  a 
victim  on  the  fatal  Wednesday  of  the  34th  of 
May  to  the  ferocious  vengeance  of  the  Parisian 
insurgents.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  tragi- 
cal bitterness  of  the  crime,  it  would  ))e  the  re- 
flection that  of  all  the  hierarchy  of  France,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  the  most  liberal-minded, 
the  most  lenient  in  his  judgments,  even  to  the 
very  last,  of  the  fanatics  by  whose  hands  he 
perished.  It  has  been  often  reported,  that  in 
answer  to  the  request  that  he  might  be  elevated 
to  the  Sacred  College,  the  Pope,  who  had  a  spe- 
cial dislike  to  the  moderation  and  freedom  of  his 
opinions,  replied,  'He  does  not  need  a  cardinal's 
hat— he  is  quite  red  enough  already.'  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  audacity  of  denial 
to  Avhich  we  have  referred  above,  that  there 
should  have  been  found  ecclesiastics  hardy 
enough  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  most  in- 
controvertible facts,  that  the  Archbishop  had  not 
opposed  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  was  throughout  amongst 
its  sturdiest  adversaries;  that  he  remained  the 
faithful  friend  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  when  all  others 
turned  against  him ;  and  that  if  indeed  at  last 
he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  with 
that  unhappy  timidity  which  has  marked  hith- 
erto (as  we  shall  presently  point  out)  the  coiirse 
of  almost  all  the  prelates,  it  must  have  been 
merely  as  a  formal  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
a  decree  which  he  accepted  only  because  he  de- 
spised it.  When  his  mortal  remains  were  depos- 
ited in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  amidst  the 
wail  of  martial  music,  and  beneath  the  funeral 
drapery  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  victims  of  the  worst  crime  of  this  last 
Reign  of  Terror,  there  must  have  been  more 
than  one  amongst  the  spectators  to  whom  the 


II.  We  proceed  to  the  actual  results  of 
the  Council.  The  first  was  the  promulgation 
of  what  is  called  a  Dogmatic  Constitution  of 
the  Faith,  containing  four  chapters  and  four 
corresponding  canons.  The  first  of  these  is 
on  the  nature  of  God  ;  the  second  on  Reve- 
lation ;  the  third  on  Faith ;  the  fourth  on 
Faith  and  Reason.  These  canons  cover  a 
wide  field,  wdiich  embraces  or  ought  to  em- 
brace all  the  questions  Avhich  agitate  the 
modem  world.  Some  of  these  questions* 
we  ventured  to  propound  to  the  Council  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  its  labours.  What 
is  the  nature  and  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  ?  Is  it  a  duty  or  a  sin  to  read  them  ? 
Who  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  Or,  again,  are 
the  condemnations  of  Bacon,  Hallam,  and 
Milton  in  the  Index  binding  or  not  binding? 
Or,  again,  is  the  tale  of  tie  House  of  Loretto 
true  or  false  ?  Or,  again,  which  of  the  two 
conflicting  views  of  Transubstantiation,  or  of 
the  many  conflicting  views  of  indulgences, 
is  to  be  accepted  ?  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  salvation  of  heretics,  or  heathens ;  or 
of  the  duration  of  future  punishments  ;  or  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  species?  Or,  again, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
terrible  and  mysterious  scourges  of  pauper- 
ism and  of  war?  Is  slavery  right  or  wrong? 
Is  persecution  a  crime  or  a  virtue  ?  On  not 
one  of  these  questions  has  the  Catholic 
Church  pronounced  any  decision  in  former 
Councils.  On  many  of  them  the  modern 
mind  is  more  or  less  exercised.  On  many 
of  them  the  Protestant  churches  are  taunted 
by  their  elder  Roman  Catholic  brethren  with 
the  laxity  which  allows  all  these  questions 
to  be  left  open  for  each  individual  member, 
lay  or  clerical,  to  treat  as  he  likes.  All  these 
questions  (if  we  may  quote  after  the  event 
the  words  which  we  used  before  it)  'have 
been  stirred  more  or  less  within  the  Church 
of  Rome  itself,  and  absolutely  clamour  for 
solution.  The  "  variations  of  the  Catholic 
church  " — if  less  open  than  the  "  variations 
of  Protestantism  " — are  not  less  real.'f  All 
these  variations  demanded  of  the  Council 
either  to  be  acknowledged  or  suppressed. 

The  answer  is  in  those  four  canons  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  with  the  possible  exception 
of  two  or  threej  ambiguous  phrases,  '  the 
oracle  is  as  dumb'  as  if  it  had  never  been  ad- 
jured to  speak.     Not  a  ray  of  fresh  light  is 

sad  thought  Avas  ever  present,  that  in  his  grave 
was  buried  the  best  hope  of  a  reasonable  and 
conciliatory  future  for  the  Church  of  France. 

*  Edin.  Review,  Oct.  1869. 

t  Ibid. 

\  For  example,  the  rcassertion  of  the  old 
scholastic  doctrine  of  '  creation  out  of  nothing  ' ; 
and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Tridentine  decree  on 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Vulgate. 
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thrown  on  any  of  these  qnestions.  No  one's 
faith  is  strengthened — no  one's  knowledge 
is  increased.  The  only  attempt  to  solve  the 
relations  of  science  to  theology  occurs  in  the 
curious  statement  in  which  it  is  asserted, 
'  that  in  the  progress  of  science  no  sense  can 
be  given  to  doctrines  propounded  by  the 
Church  difl'erent  from  that  which  the  Church 
understands  or  has  understood.'  Such  a 
principle,  unless  it  be  a  mere  truism,  is  ex- 
actly that  by  which  in  every  age  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  research  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  retarded.  The  remaining  declara- 
tions are  singularly  vague  and  unprofitable. 
The  definition  of  the  nature  of  God,  which 
is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  unexceptionable,  is 
inferior  to  the  sublime  definition  on  the 
same  subject  which  forms  the  Second  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  divines.  The  only  sentences 
which  otherwise  can  at  all  an-est  the  atten- 
tion are  when  we  suddenly  stumble  on  an  un- 
expected malediction  against  some  dead 
scholastic  dogma,  or  some  almost  self-evi- 
dent truth.  It  is  innocuous,  but  it  certainly  is 
surprising  to  be  assured  that  everyone  is 
'■anathema'  who  shall  say  that  'God  is  an 
universal  or  indefinite  being,  which  by  de- 
termining itself  constitutes  the  universality 
of  things  distinct  according  to  genera,  spe- 
cies, or  individuals  ; '  or  again  who  shall  say 
that  '  God  created  by  a  necessity  equal  to 
the  necessity  whereby  He  loves  Himself ;' 
or  again,  who  shall  say  that  '  the  grace  of 
God  is  necessary  for  that  living  faith  only 
Avhich  worketh  by  charity.' 

Whatever  darkness  therefore  existed  be- 
fore still  remains  impervious.  Whatever 
laxity  of  speculation  existed  before  still  re- 
mains unconstrained  by  this  Council  as  by 
its  predecessors.  It  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  large  promiscuous  assem- 
blies to  determine  these  delicate  questions — 
an  incapacity  which  if  in  one  sense  disap- 
pointing, is  in  another  sense  consoling,  and 
to  the  general  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
highly  instructive.  It  is  an  additional  in- 
stance of  the  futility  of  seeking  in  such  as- 
semblies an  authority  on  high  intellectual 
and  moral  questions  which  we  should  not 
think  of  finding  there  in  any  other  than  re- 
ligious matters,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  do  not  seek  from  them  even  in  these. 
The  true  authorities  which  ought  to  rule, 
and  which  have  ruled  the  opinions  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  the  great  men  whom  Heaven 
has  inspired  with  pre-eminent  gifts  of  genius 
or  of  goodness.  The  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines of  the  early  ages  were  determined  far 
more  by  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
than  by  the  four  first  Councils.  The  theolo- 
gy of  English  Christendom  has  been  formed 


not  by  the  Convocation  which  drew  up  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  but  by  its  great 
divines,  and  poets,  and  philosophers.  In 
every  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  there  are 
peculiar  temptations  to  error  which  do  not 
equally  exist  in  individuals,  and  which  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  congratulation  when  they 
terminate  without  some  act  of  mischief  or 
folly  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
had  their  labours  ended  with  the  Canons  of 
Faith,  might,  like  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can prelates,  after  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
have  returned  home  thankful  that,  if  so  lit- 
tle good  had  been  accomplished,  so  much 
evil  had  been  escaped.  The  principle,  in- 
deed, on  which  Galileo  was  condemned  was 
reaffirmed ;  the  acceptance  of  the  spurious 
readings  and  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Vulgate  was  restated  ;  and  the  endorsement 
of  these  two  errors  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  even  if  it  had  done 
nothing  more.  But  the  main  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism,  of  the  relation  of  scholas- 
tic to  Biblical  theology,  the  adjustment  of 
the  great  scientific  and  social  problems  of 
our  age,  were  left  untouched ;  and  in  view 
of  the  large  fields  of  religious  thought  on 
which  the  Council  has  feared  to  enter  at  all, 
this  impotent  conclusion  of  such  vast  prepa- 
rations, this  production  from  the  labouring 
mountain  of  a  mouse  so  small  that  none  but 
the  self -deceived  can  believe  it  to  be  a  lion, 
will  have  been  a -termination  of  the  A^aticau 
Council  which,  if  unwelcome  to  the  profes- 
sional combatants  alike  of  Rome  and  Gene- 
va, will  or  ought  to  have  been  the  most  wel- 
come both  to  intelligent  Catholics  and»to 
intelligent  Protestants.  So  far  as  it  goes  it 
has  been  the  surrender  of  the  chief  citadel 
of  ancient  dogmatism,  and  the  crowning 
though  unwilling  concession  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  the  spirit  of  true  latitudiuarian 
Christianity. 

Cardinal  CuUen,  in  a  pastoral  issued  in 
1 869,  exulted  that  his  Church  was  not  as  the 
Protestant  Churches,  nor  even  as  this  '  Church 
of  Ireland,'  '  most  discordant-  in  their  reli- 
gious views — some  partially  denying  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  others  feebly  defend- 
ing it ;  some  denying  the  eternity  of  the 
pains  of  hell,  others  defending  it.'  The 
Cardinal  forgot  that  the  very  diversities 
which  he  thus  condemned  had  been  down 
to  thft  time  tolerated  in  his  own  Church ; 
and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  by  declining 
to  define  the  duration  of  future  punishment 
and  the  Umits  of  inspiration,  has  given  its 
sanction  to  this  boundless  variety  of  specula- 
tion. '  The  only  result'  (to  use  Cardinal  Cul- 
len's  words)  '  of  such  a  discordant  assembly 
will  be  that  they  will  do  as  little  as  the  late 
Panangiican  Synod,  or  they  will  agree  to  the 
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free  preaching  of  any  error.'  As  far  as  con- 
cerns the  most  important  questions  which 
agitate  Protestant  Churches,  this  is  the  exact 
description  of  the  Vatican  Council ;  and  we 
say  it  not  in  scorn,  but  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  unconscious  witness  to  its 
true  position.  The  '  Lucifer'  of  Christen- 
dom has,  thus  far,  fallen  from  his  pride  of 
place,  and  'become  as  one  of  lis.'  The 
Council  has  done  its  best  to  intimate  that  all 
merely  ecclesiastical  authorities,  whether  in 
(Ecumenical  Councils  or  Congregational 
Unions,  are  alike  fallible — incapable  of  solv- 
ing the  mysteries  of  speculation — incapable 
of  laying  down  riniversal  and  primary  princi- 
ples, however  competent  they  may  be  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  external  actions  of 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  this  respect,  the  dogmatic  decree  of 
April  16,  1870,  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  triumph  to  Protestantism  such  as  it 
has  not  achieved  since  the  death  of  Luther ; 
and  Catholicism,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  '  might,  if  it  chose,  have  acquired  a 
new  lease  of  life  by  thus  acknowledging  that 
it  had  parted  with  a  fundamental  error  of  its 
former  stage  of  existence.'  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  Roman  Church,  if  it  had 
advanced  no  further  than  that  decree,  would 
liave  gone  far  to  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
widely-spread  communion,  venerable  in  age, 
deeply  interesting  from  its  long  and  che- 
quered history,  but  having  abdicated  by  its 
own  deed  its  mischievous  pretensions  to  act 
as  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

HI.  There  was,  however,  another  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  touched  only  in  a  remote 
degree  the  controversies  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom, was  of  vital  moment  to  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  divisions  to  which  we  have  just  advert- 
ed, however  important  in  themselves,  were 
yet,  as  regarded  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
comparatively  superficial.  The  theologians 
of  the  Latin  Church,  for  the  most  part,  pass- 
ed them  by  on  the  other  side.  But  there 
was  one  problem  which,  as  the  Council  drew 
nearer,  absorbed,  like  Aaron's  rod,  all  the 
others.  This  was  the  problem  of  the  Pope's 
personal  infallibility.  It  was  evident  that  on 
this  question  the  contending  parties  were 
ranged  into  two  miequal,  but  most  hostile 
camps.  However  little  concern  it  possessed 
for  the  Eastern  and  Protestant  Churches, 
who  one  and  all  absolutely  rejected  such  a 
dogma  even  in  its  most  modified  form,  it  was 
for  Roman  CatlioliG  Christendom  a  question 
which  once  started  could  not  be  laid  to  sleep. 
It  was  no  less  than  the  assertion  on  the  one 
,.«ide  and  the  denial  or  doubt  on  the  other, 


of  an  incarnate  representation  of  Divine 
Wisdom  on  earth  in  the  persons  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty -six  prelates,  extending,  as  was 
alleged,  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. No  theological  question  equally  mo- 
mentous divides  any  I'rotestant  Christians 
from  each  other.  No  gulf  so  wide,  on  any 
matter  so  pi'actical,  separates  High  C^hurch- 
men  from  Low  Churchmen,  or  Latitudinari- 
an  from  Formalist  or  Puritan.  No  Protes- 
tant Church  admits  within  its  pale  such  an 
apotheosis  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  contempt 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  same  person  and 
institution  as  are  involved  in  the  respective 
doctrines  of  the  Infallibilists  and  tlie  Falli- 
bilists  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
On  one  side  the  Ultramontane  journals  loudly 
asserted  that '  the  Pope  could  not  err  in  faith 
or  morals.'  "With  them  the  Pope  was  '  the 
Sou  of  Grod.'  '  When  the  Pope  thinks,  it  is 
God  that  thinks  in  him,'  '  He  is  my  God, 
and  I  will  glorify  him.'  The  name  of  'Pius' 
in  one  well-known  Latin  hymn  was  substi- 
tuted for  'Deus.'  Another,  the  beautiful 
Pentecostal  hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
addressed  directly  to  'Pie  Neuf,  souverain 
Poutife.'  The  Churches  of  Dalmatia  were 
believed  to  have  expressed,  as  it  was  called, 
their  touching  and  innocent  belief  in  the 
dogma  by  their  fixed  persuasion  that  the 
Pope  was  constantly  receiving  letters  direct 
from  heaven,  brought  thence  by  a  dove  fly- 
ing to  and  from  Rome  for  that  piirpose. 
On  the  other  side  '  Janus,'  and  the  small  but 
vigorous  school  which  that  learned  work 
represented,  maintained  that  the  personal 
character  and  ofticial  utterances  of  the  Popes 
during  long  tracts  of  their  history  had  beeu 
the  shame  of  Christendom.  Each  paiiicular 
Pope,  according  to  these  representations,  as 
also  according  to  the  conviction  of  all  the 
civilised  world  outside  the  pale  of  Rome,  so 
far  from  being  a  supreme  infallible  judge  of 
mankind  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
is  an  ordinary  mortal,  occupying  indeed  an 
exalted  ecclesiastical  and  civil  position,  but 
swayed  by  ordinary  human  passions  and 
more  than  ordinary  human  temptations. 
What  the  one  party  held  as  absolute  histori- 
cal truth,  the  other  denounced  as  '  the  per- 
manent source  of  error,  contention,  and 
schism.'  What  the  one  party  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  dogma  of  the  original  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  other  regarded  as  a  mor.sti'ous 
fable  of  the  middle  ages.  The  division  was 
patent,  profound,  and  (if  the  contending 
parties  meant  what  they  said)  irreconcilable. 
The  steps  by  which  this  conflict  was  car- 
ried on  are  well  known.  Whilst  the  Pope 
himself,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  majority 
of  the  bishops,  was  bent  on  securing  what  he 
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regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, a  minority  powerful  in  learning,  in  intel- 
ligence, and  in  character,  used  every  efturt  to 
avert  or  to  frustrate  the  proposal.  Froni  the 
first  this  minority  consisted  of  two  sections; 
those  who  openly  avo-\ved  their  dishelief  of 
the  dogma,  and  those  who  only  ventured  to 
deny  its  opportuneness.  Amongst  these  last 
the  chief  was  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  He 
had  himself,  a  week  before  his  departure 
from  liis  diocese,  issued  an  address  in  tone 
so  submissive  that  the  Papal  Court  might 
well  have  calculated  on  his  entire  subser- 
viency. But  the  sudden  change  of  his  lan- 
guage in  the  letter  in  which  a  few  days  after- 
Mards  he  deno'unced  Archbishop  Manning, 
and  still  more  in  that  in  which  he  yet  more 
vehemently  denonnced  the  Papal  organ  of 
the  '  Univers,'  disclosed  a  turn  of  policy  for 
v.hich  many  potent  reasons  might  bo  as- 
signed, and  which  for  a  long  time  threatened 
to  be  successful.  The  favourite  notion  of  a 
decision  *  by  acclamation'  was  given  up,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  dreaded 
dogma  would  either  not  be  proposed  at  aU,  or 
would  be  proposed  in  such  ambiguous  terms 
as  to  enable  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  with 
his  accustomed  ingenuity  to  explain  it  into 
absolute  nonentity,  as  he  had  on  a  foi'mer 
occasion  explained  away  the  Syllabus.  To 
this  whole  line  of  argument,  however,  there 
was  one  unanswerable  reply.  It  was  urged 
by  the  majority  that  if  the  dogma  were  true, 
its  public  declaration  could  not  fail  to  be 
opportune,  and  never  more  opportune  than 
at  the  precise  moment  when  it  was  so 
vehemently  desired  on  one  side,  and  denied 
on  the  other,  and  when  the  distractions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  itself  rendered  it  so 
necessary.  But  it  was  evident  that  this 
vulnerable  position  of  the  'inopportunity'  of 
the  do^ia  was  a  mere  strategical  move 
adopted  to  screen  the  deeper  objections 
which  were  pressed  Avith  all  the  weight  of 
history,  logic,  and  theology.  Against  these 
assaults  were  brought  weapons  from  more 
mundane  sources.  The  fear  of  provoking 
the  anger  of  the  Sovereign  in  whose  city  the 
Fathers  were  assembled,  the  devotion  claimed 
for  an  aged  and  amiable  Pontiff,  the  hopes 
of  vacant  cardinals'  hats,  the  burning  heats 
of  a  Roman  July  sun,  the  desire  to  return  to 
their  di.stiuit  sees,  the  pressure  of  their  less 
instructed  clergy  at  home.  The  result  was 
what  we  have  already  described,  that  on  the 
18th  of  July  the  dogma  was  proclaimed  to 
the  world  in  a  form  which,  if  not  altogether 
free  from  ambiguity,  was,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, an  assertion  that  Avhenever  the  Pope 
spoke  oflicially  on  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Coun- 
cil or  bishops,  his  words  were  absolutely  ex- 


empt from  error.  '  But  if  anyone — which 
may  God  avert — presume  to  contradict  this 
new  definition,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

AVe  have  already  intimated  how  deeply 
the  divisions  created  by  this  dogma  had, 
down  to  the  time  of  its  decision,  rent  asun- 
der the  Boman  CatlioHc  Church.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  consider  what  the  dogma  is  in  it- 
self. It  might  have  happened  that  the 
doctrine  chosen  for  the  battlefield  of  the 
Council  had  been  one  which,  though  extreme- 
ly improbable,  was  yet  incapable  of  direct 
refutation.  Such,  for  example,  would  have 
been  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  legends  re- 
specting the  Virgin  Mary — her  Immaculate 
Conception,  for  example,  or  her  Assumption. 
Such  events  or  mysteries,  lying  either  in  the 
unseen  world,  or  a  region  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  admit  only  of  logical  assertion  or 
contradiction,  without  positive  and  jxilpable 
proof  or  disproof  on  either  side.  But  the 
proposition  of  the  infallibility,  whether  per- 
sonal or  official,  of  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-six l*opes,  falls  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  historical  knowledge,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  theological  dogmas  of  which  the  entire 
refutation  is  actually  within  the  reach  of  all 
educated  men. 

This  refutation  has  been  elaborately  work- 
ed out,  not  by  Protestant  polemics,  but  by 
grave  Roman  Catholic  divines.  The  fact 
that  Papal  bulls  have  been  issued  not  only 
contradicting  each  other,  but  involving 
errors  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  faith  and 
morals,  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  be- 
yond dispute.  No  other  line  of  sovereigns  or 
prelates  exists  of  which  the  individual  occu- 
pants of  the  see  or  throne  have  spoken  so 
frequentlj%  so  erroneously,  and  so  diversely 
as  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the 
wicked  men  who  have  filled  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  origin  of  the 
dogma.  It  is  not  by  Protestants,  but  by 
devout  and  learned  Catholics,  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  based  on  interpretations 
of  Scripture  confessedly  false,  on  documents 
confessedly  spurious  ;  that  its  whole  growth 
is  (to  use  the  forcible  words  of  Pure  Gratry) 
'  gangrened  with  imposture.' 

Nor  will  we  revive  the  controversy  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  or  heresy  of  Ilonorius.  That 
he  was  anathematised  as  a  heretic  by  his 
successors,  and  that  therefore  he  or  they 
greviously  erred — he  by  deserving  to  be 
anathematised,  or  they  by  anathematising 
him  without  cause — th.ere  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  our  own  part,  we  confess  to  thinking 
that  he  was  probably  more  right  either  than 
the  patriarch  whom  he  condemned,  or  than 
Popes  who  condemned  him.  Ilis  heresy, 
such    as   it  was,   consisted   in  treating  the 
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Avliole  question  at  issue  between  the  Mo- 
nothelites  and  their  opponents  as  one  of 
no  practical  moment ;  and  the  painfully 
instructive  part  of  the  whole  story  is,  that 
for  this  wise  and  Christian  sentiment  (now 
practically  accepted  by  the  whole  civilised 
world)  he  should  have  been  subject  to  an 
alternation  of  severe  condemnations  or  faint 
apologies,  as  though  he  had  been  a  criminal 
like  Alexander  VI.  or  John  XXIII. 

But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  consequences  (we  again 
quote  only  from  Roman  Catholic  writers)  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  dogma  on  the  belief 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  alike  in  re- 
gard to  the  past  and  the  future.  With  one 
stroke  this  doctrine  at  once  elevates  into  the 
rank  of  divine  truth  the  official  declarations 
of  the  Popes  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
which  justify  in  every  possible  form  the 
worst  severities  of  persecution — which  con- 
demn in  their  attacks  on  usury  the  very  ba- 
sis* of  modern  commerce — which  render 
lotteries  the  only  legitimate  source  of  mer- 
chandise— which  condemn  all  forms  of  civil 
and  international  policy,  except  those  based 
on  the  most  absolute  civil  despotism  or 
the  most  exclusive  ecclesiastical  monopoly 
— which  by  condemning  the  ordinations 
of  the  Eastern  Church  virtually  invalidate 
the  ordinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself.f  These  and  many  more 
similar  absurdities  are  the  inevitable  con- 
clusions of  the  recent  dogma,  unless  it 
be  so  evacuated  of  meaning  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  useless  for  any  practicable  pur- 
pose. And  for  the  future,  it  elevates  the 
reigning  PontitF  into  the  one  all-sufficient 
oracle  of  Divine  truth,  independent  of 
science,  of  councils,  of  Scripture,  who  alone 
can  decide  the  questions  which  concern  the 
conscience  and  the  reason  of  mankind.  An 
Irish  priest  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
his  devout  gratitude  for  the  assurance  or 
hope  conveyed  to  him  by  the  new  dogma, 
that  every  morning  he  might  receive  a  fresh 
revelation  of  the  DiAdne  will.  This  is  not 
only  no  exaggeration  of  the  effects  to  be 
expected  from  it,  but  we  do  not  see  how 
any  other  view  of  it  can  rationally  be  main- 
tained. '  We  must  have,'  said  one  of  the 
Papal  organs  in  Italy,  in  speaking  of  the 
evils  of  a  daily  press,  '  we  must  have  as  a 
counteraction  a  Pope,  who  being  himself 
infallible,  can  daily  teach,  condemn,  and  de- 
fine, and  whose  utterances  no  Catholic  ever 
dares  to  doubt.';};     If  the  Pope  be  really  the 


*  See  ■  Papal  Infallibility,'  in  two  able  letters 
by  '  A  Catholic  Layman.' 

f  See  '  Janas,'  passim,  and  '  Considerations 
pour  les  Eveqaes.' 

\  Letters  of  Quiriiius,  566. 


Father  of  Christendom,  and  really  is  assured 
of  his  possession  of  infallible  discernment, 
it  is  the  merest  cruelty  to  withhold  from  his 
children  the  solution  of  problems  which  he 
alone  can  solve,  and  solve  with  undoubting 
confidence.  The  autocracy  of  the  Church 
is  indeed  completed,  and  on  every  matter 
which  concerns  either  religion  or  morality, 
'  'tis  his  to  speak  and  ours  to  hear.' 

IV.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  revo- 
lution involving  such  consequences  should 
have  been  resisted  by  the  most  learned  and 
intelligent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
Not  only  from  the  minority  within  the  Coun- 
cil, but  from  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholics  outside,  the  murmurs  of  disaffec- 
tion if  not  loud  were  deep  and  sincere. 
Montalembert  had  from  his  death-bed  pro- 
tested agairjst  the  elevation  of  the  '  idol  of 
the  Vatican.'  A  profound  saying  is  report- 
ed to  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  :  'The  idol  will  remain :  the 
sanctuary  will  be  deserted.'  The  older  English 
Catholics  must  have  remarked,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  shame,  that 
they  had  been  admitted  to  the  Legislature, 
on  the  express  and  positive  pledges  given  by 
their  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  that  '  they 
acknowledged  no  infallibility  in  the  Pope,' 
that  '  it  was  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic 
faith,'  but  '  an  invention  of  the  Protestants.' 
Dr.  Newman  in  a  celebrated  letter  which, 
though  purpoi'ting  to  be  private,  was  evident- 
ly written  to  be  used,  and  which  thus  became 
public,  expressed,  with  that  mingled  strength 
and  delicacy  of  language  of  which  he  is  so 
complete  a  master,  his  intense  alarm  and 
anxiety — 

'  Suddenly  there  is  thunder  in  the  clearest 
sky,  and  we  are  told  to  prepare  for  something 
— we  know  not  what,  to  try  our  faith-r-we 
know  not  how.  No  impending  danger  is  to  be 
averted,  but  a  great  difficulty  to  be  created.     . 

.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as 
the  faithfvil  were  never  treated  before  ?  Why 
should  an  aggressive,  insolent  faction  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  heart  of  the  just  sad,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful  ?  ....  I 
pray  those  early  doctors  of  the  Church,  whose 
intercession  would  decide  the  matter  (Augus- 
tine, Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Ohry- 
sostom,  and  Basil),  to  arrest  this  great  cala- 
mity. .  .  If  it  is  God's  will  that  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibility be  defined,  then  is  it  God's  will  to 
throw  back  "the  times  and  moments"  of  that 
triumph  which  He  has  destined  for  His  King- 
dom, and  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  but  to  bow 
my  head  to  His  adorable,  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence.'* 

It  might  have   been  expected  that  witli  a 


*  Letter  publ'slied  in  the  '  Standard,'  April  7, 
1870. 
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conviction  so  clear  and  an  opposition  so  de- 
cided, the  dissentient  bisliops  wonld  have 
protested  to  the  end,  and  the  dissentient  Ca- 
tholic theologians  would  liave  felt  it  impossi- 
ble to  receive  that  which  they  had  declared 
beforehand  that  they  knew  to  be  false.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  in  an  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly a  minority  of  determined  men,  who  know- 
that  the  truth  is  on  their  side,  will  triumph 
in  the  end  if  they  only  have  the  courage  to 
say  what  they  know. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  conduct  of 
the  eighty-eight  bishops  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  When  the  end  at  last  drew  near, 
they  could  not  face  the  Papal  displeasure  ; 
they  could  not  trust  each  other's  firmness  ; 
they  were  worn  out  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Roman  heat.  But  neither  could  they  en- 
dure the  shame  of  recanting  the  opinions 
which  they  had  so  publicly  and  deliberately 
expressed  ;  they  therefore  left  Rome  in  a 
body,  on  the  eve  of  the  concluding  session, 
and  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  to  escape 
the  chance  of  their  being  compelled  to  en- 
ter the  council  chamber  and  vote  against 
their  will.  It  was  a  much  smaller  handful 
of  bishops  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Council  of  Rimini,  and  gave  the 
name  of  '  Catholica  '  to  the  village  whither 
they  retired  from  the  triumphant  majority. 
But  the  true  '  Catholic '  dissentients  from 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  halted  not  in 
their  flight  until  they  had  reached  their  own 
dioceses.  There  the  chance  still  remained 
to  them  of  preserving  the  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence which  till  within  a  few  days  before 
the  fatal  close  they  had  maintained  in  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is  with  indignant  sorrow 
that  we  tell  the  lamentable  sequel.  Bishop 
after  bishop,  even  of  those  who  had  most 
severely  denounced  the  dogma  as  false  and 
mischievous,  either  accepted  it,  or  have  re- 
mained silent.  Some,  like  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  professed  to  oppose  it  not 
on  account  of  its  falsehood,  but  its  inoppor- 
tuneness,  had  left  themselves  this  loophole  of 
evasion.  Dr.  Newman  in  the  letter  which 
Ave  have  just  cited,  whilst  denouncing  its 
definition  as  the  gravest  of  calamities,  and 
declaring  his  inability  to  '  maintain  it  logi- 
cally in  the  face  of  historical  facts,'  had 
kept  open  one  door  of  escape,  by  his  paren- 
thetical intimation  that  'at  \ca.st practicalli/ 
if  not  doctrinally^  he  held  the  Holy  Father 
to  be  infallible.'  Another  convert,  after  an 
inettectual  struggle  with  his  archbishop  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  dogma  in  En- 
gland, has  declared  that  he  accepts  it  (it  is 
hard  not  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  ironical- 
ly, but  nevertheless  his  submission  seems  to 
have  been  gravely  received  by  the  chief  or- 
gan of  the  Roman  Church  in  England),  on 


the  understanding  that  '  if  a  Pope  contra- 
dicted any  clear  article  of  faith  he  would, 
instead  of  being  infallible  in  so  doing,  ipso 
facto  cease  to  be  the  Pope  ; '  or  else  that  '  as 
no  Pope  hitherto,  so  f;u-  as  we  can  possibly 
learn,  has  spoken  ex  cathedra^  so  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  ever  will  henceforth.'  It 
hardly  needs  the  assurance  of  this  candid 
writer  to  be  convinced  that  '  such  as  hold 
this  view  can  easily  accept  a  definition 
which  clears  up  none  of  the  doubts  and  set- 
tles none  of  the  disputes  as  to  our  being 
able  to  tell  when  and  what  an  ex  cathedra 
decision  of  the  Pope  may  be.'*  We  can- 
not imagine  a  more  contemptuous  dis- 
missal of  what  professes  to  be  an  impor- 
tant disclosure  of  truth.  Nothing  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  subject  could  save  such 
solutions  of  the  problem  from  being  drown- 
ed in  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  opinion  of  those  Avho  promot- 
ed the  dogma,  and  who  probably  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  is  far  otherwise, 
namely,  that  '  all  laws  of  discipline,  canonisa- 
tion of  saints,  approbation  of  religious  or- 
ders, of  devotions  and  the  like ;  all  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  acts,  so  far  as  they  are  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  Pope's  doctrinal 
authority  ;  all  sentences  and  decisions,  which 
contain  the  motives  of  such  acts  as  are  deriv- 
ed from  faith  and  morals,'  are  included  in 
the  definition.  That  is  to  say,  that  we  are 
to  accept  with  equal  reverence  every  sentence 
of  the  Syllabus  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Bulls  in  favour  of  persecution 
and  against  commerce,  as  not  less  inspired 
than  St.  Paul's  definition  of  charity.  In 
this  doctrine,  which  must  be  either  a  mon- 
strous fiction  or  a  mere  empty  illusion,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  cler- 
gy have  acquiesced.  There  is  a  saying 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Bellarmine,  which  is 
often  believed  to  be  a  Protestant  exaggera- 
tion— '  Vera  sunt  vera  et  falsa  sunt  falsa  ; 
sed  si  ecclesia  elicit  vera  esse  falsa  et  falsa 
esse  vera,  falsa  sunt  vera  et  vera  sunt  falsa.'' 
This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  mind 
which  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma  presup- 
poses in  those  who  before  its  definition  not 
only  opposed,  but  declared  their  conviction 
of  its  falsehood.  That  they  should  not  be 
induced  to  assert  that  to  be  true  which  they 
had  before  stated  they  '  could  not  logically 
maintain  in  the  face  of  history ; '  that 
bishops  and  archbishops  should  have  accept- 
ed a  decision  which  they  had  proved  to 
themselves  and    to  others  by  irrefragable  f 

*  What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  late  Definitions 
on  tlic  lufallibilitvof  the  Pope.  Bv  William 
Maskell,  M.A.,  pp.  10.  11. 

f  Perhaps  of  all  these  submissions  the  most 
astonishing  is  that  of  Keurick,  Archbishop  of  St_ 
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ar2;unients  to  be  absolutely  untenable,  may 
by  some  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  tri- 
urnpli  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  us,  and 
not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  the  secret 
soul  of  many  a  devout  Catholic,  we  doubt 
not,  sucli  a  conclusion  must  appear  as  the 
moment  of  its  very  deepest  shame  and  hu- 
miliation. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  this  singu- 
lar transaction  which  concerns  not  only  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  many  other  churches. 
It  throws  a  new  and  \dvid  light  on  the  pre- 
tensions not  only  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
of  Episcopacy,  and  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies throughout  the  world.  There  have  been 
even  among  English  Protestants  many  excel- 
lent men  vv'ho  have  imagined  that  a  peculiar 
grace  or  promise,  if  not  of  infallibility,  at 
any  rate  of  exemption  from  error,  was  grant- 
ed to  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  This  opinion,  we  venture  to  say, 
cannot  survive  the  Vatican  Council.  Never 
was  such  an  assemblage  of  bishops  since  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  and  never  was 
the  trust  of  witnessing  to  the  truth  more 
completely  falsified.  If  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1649,  was  useful  as  making  kings  'ken 
that  they  had  a  lith  in  their  necks,'  the  18th 
of  July,  1870,  will  be  for  ever  memorable 
as  making  bishops  '  ken  '  that  the  immense 
majority  of  their  order,  having  truth  and 
error  placed  before  them,  either  actively 
promoted,  or  tacitly  and  v.'ith  their  eyes 
open  accepted,  a  proved  error.  We  do  not 
wisli  for  a  moment  in  saying  this  to  dispa- 
rage the  true  mission  of  Episcopacy.  The 
prelates  of  Christendom  have  had  and  may 
have  a  singularly  beneficent  influence  on  all 
churches  by  moderating  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  purify- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  their  flocks.  But 
their  use — their  hopes  of  usefulness — de- 
pend on  their  frank  recognition  of  their 
true  position,  not  as  oracles,  but  as  guides  of 
their  people,  on  their  having  the  courage  to 
speak  out  what  they  really  think,  on  Uieir 
determination  not  to  be  driven  by  the  igno- 
rant panics  of  their  clergy,  but  to  raise  their 
clergy  to  a  level  (if  so  be)  with  their  own 
intelligence.  A  single  bishop  who  had  ut- 
tered boldly  in  the  last  solemn  session  of 
the  Council  what  thousands  were  saying 
outside  of  it,  what  many  of  themselves  had 
said  in  tones  more  or  less  subdued  within  it, 
would  have  become  master  of  the  situation, 
and  redeemed  the  whole  Roman  Church 
from  shame.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest  op- 
portunities ever  otFered  to  Christian  prelates 
— it  was  heedlessly  and  miserably  lost. 

Louis,  contrasted  with  his  able  '  Concio  liabenda 
nf)U  habita,'  printed  in  the  '  Docuuieuta  ad  Cou- 
ciliu:u  Vaticunuin  illustrauduui.' 


V.  The  opportunity  which  was  off'ered  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate,  was  also  in  an  humbler,  but  still 
an  important  sense,  otFered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. In  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  classes.  One 
is  that  which  includes  what  the  French  call 
*  the  devout,'  Avhat  is  in  fact  too  often  the 
fanatical  portion  of  the  community  ;  of  these 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  other  in- 
cludes the  intelligent  laymen  in  the  world 
at  large.  Doubtless  the  real  weakness  of 
the  Episcopal  minority  in  the  Council  lay  in 
this — that  whilst  the  enormous  majority  of 
cultivated  laymen  were  on  their  side,  their  in- 
difterence  to  the  question  at  issue  was  such  as 
to  render  any  sympathy  on  their  part  almost 
worse  than  useless.  Two  only  rose  above  their 
fellows ;  who,  as  it  so  happened,  combined 
each  of  them  two  nationalities  in  his  own 
person.  One  was  the  illustrious  Frenchman, 
Montalembert,  who  by  birth  and  character 
was  half  an  Englishman  ;  the  other  was  an 
accomplished  and  energetic  Englishman, 
who  by  birth  and  education  was  half  a  Ger- 
man, Lord  Acton.  Of  Montalembert's  in- 
dignant protests  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
he  was  snatched  away  from  the  evil  to  come, 
befoi'e  his  eyes  had  seen  what  he  would  have 
regarded  as  the  crowning  disappointment  of 
the  lifelong  hopes  of  his  noble  and  generous 
spirit.  Of  Lord  Acton  we  forbear  to  speak 
further,  because,  although  all  the  Avorld 
knows  the  courageous  and  steadfast  support 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth 
during  its  ineffectual  struggle,  although  noth- 
ing can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
which  he  has  drawn  between  the  expressions' 
of  Catholic  prelates  before  the  Council  and 
since,  in  his  able  Letter  to  a  German  Bishop, 
we  wait  with  anxiety  to  observe  the  position 
which  he  will  take  up  towards  the  Church 
and  Court  of  Rome  now  that  the  struggle 
has  been  brought  to  its  final  close. 

Amongst  the  inferior  clergy  there  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  still  less  to  reassure  us  than 
amongst  the  bishops  or  the  laity.  But  here 
also  two  ecclesiastical  figures  emerge  from 
the"  general  failure  or  eclipse  of  their  order, 
each  of  whom  deserves  especial  mention, 
both  from  their  intrinsic  interest,  and  from 
the  wide-reaching  hopes  which  their  example 
carries  with  them.  One  is  the  celebrated 
French  preacher,  Father  Ilyacinthe.  It  was 
his  impassioned  cry  on  the  20th  September 
1869,  that  first  broke  the  silence  which 
weighed  down  every  effort  after  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
That  cry,  derided,  condemned,  placed  under 
the  ban  of  censure  and  excommunication, 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  opposition  in 
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the  Council.  It  was  this  wliich,  without  direct 
or  conscious  acknowledgment,  contributed 
in  a  powerful  degree  to  change  the  policy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  to  stimulate  the 
French  bishops  in  their  desire  to  act  worthily 
of  a  country  which,  as  at  that  time  they 
fondly  dreamed,  stood  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  Ilis  protest,  again,  after 
the  Council  was  closed,  was  the  first  indica- 
tion that  there  was  still  a  conscience  of  truth 
and  independence  of  judgment  left  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church.  And  finally,  from 
him  again,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
calamities  which  weighed  upon  himself  and 
his  country,  there  came,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  winter,  that  noble  appeal  to  the  bishops 
of  Catholic  Christendom,  which  disclosed 
Avithout  reserve  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  he  could  consent,  as  he  would  then 
gladly  consent,  to  resume  '  in  the  Church  of 
his  baptism  and  of  his  priesthood,  in  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  as  in  honour  and 
honesty,  a  ministry  which  had  been  the 
unique  passion  of  his  youth,  the  unique  am- 
bition of  his  life,  and  which  his  conscience 
alone  had  forced  him  reluctantly  to  aban- 
don.' 

'  Let  me  be  permitted  in  the  presence  of  the 
misfortunes  of  ray  country  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Church,  to  address  myself  to  the  Catho- 
lic Bishops  throughout  the  world — to  those 
especially  who  see  the  situation  as  I  see  it  my- 
self, and  who  are,  T  well  know,  not  a  few.  I 
am  nothing  that  I  should  speak  to  them  so 
freely.  But  was  it  not  the  bold  saying  of  the 
illustrious  Gerson,  that  in  times  of  crisis,  even 
the  humblest  peasant  may  convoke  a  General 
Council  and  save  the  universal  Church  ?  It  is 
this  right  which  I  use ;  it  is  this  duty  which  I 
discharge  in  conjuring  the  Bishops  to  put  an 
end  to  the  latent  schism  which  divides  us  down 
to  a  depth  more  formidable  in  proportion  to  its 
being  less  acknowledged. 

'Before  all  else,  we  require  them  to  tell  us 
whether  the  decrees  of  the  recent  Council  arc 
or  are  not  binding  on  our  faith.  In  an  assembly 
in  which  the  first  conditions  ought  to  be  the 
entire  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  moral 
unanimity  of  the  votes,  it  is  well  known  that 
Bishops,  considerable  by  their  numbers,  by  the 
authority  of  their  learning  and  their  character, 
have  complained  loudly  and  repeatedly  of  re- 
strictions of  every  kind  imposed  on  their 
liberty,  and  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
final  decision.  Is  it  possible  that  on  returning 
to  their  dioceses,  as  if  awaking  from  a  long 
dream,  they  have  acquired  a  retrospective  cer- 
tainty of  having  actually  enjoyed,  during  their 
sojourn  at  Rome,  a  moral  independence  of 
which  at  the  time  they  were  not  conscious  ? 
The  very  supposition  is  an  insult.  There  is 
no  question  here  of  a  mystery  above  human 
reason,  but  simply  of  a  fact  of  personal  expe- 
rience ;  and  a  change  of  opinion  in  such  a  case 
is  not  to  submit  reason  to  authority,  but  to 
sacrifice  conscience  itself. 


'If  it  be  so,  we  remain  free  after  as  before 
the  Council  to  reject  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  as  a  doctrine  unknown  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  and  resting  only  on  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, concerning  which  criticism  has  pro- 
nounced its  final  judgment.  We  remain  free 
to  declare  openly  and  loyally  that  we  decline  to 
accept  the  recent  Encyclical  Letters,  and  the 
"  Syllabus,"  which  their  most  intelligent  cham- 
pions are  constrained  to  interpret  in  opposition 
to  their  natural  sense  and  to  the  well-known 
intention  of  their  author,  and  of  wliich  the  re- 
sult, if  these  documents  were  treated  seriously, 
would  be  to  establish  a  radical  incompatibihty 
between  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Catholic  and 
the  duty  of  an  impartial  student  and  of  a  free 
citizen.  Such  are  the  most  salient  points  on 
which  the  schism  exists.  Every  Catholic  who 
has  regard  for  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  his 
faith — every  priest  who  has  at  heart  the  hon- 
esty of  his  profession — has  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate the  Bishops  on  these  points ;  and  the 
Bishops  are  bound  to  answer,  without  reticence 
and  without  subterfuge.  It  is  this  reticence 
and  these  subterfuges  which  have  been  our 
ruin  ;  and  the  time  is  come  to  restore  to  our 
Church  the  antique  sincerity  of  early  faith, 
which  in  these  later  days  has  lost  its  vigour.' 

It  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  the 
appeal  of  an  unknown  or  insignificant  per- 
son. It  is  well  for  him  in  his  modesty  to 
speak  of  himself  'as  nobody.'  But  he  is 
the  first  preacher  of  the  Churcli  of  France. 
He  is  the  man  who  could  attract  an  audience 
in  the  C!hurch  of  Notre  Dame,  such  as  only 
Laeoi'daire,  if  even  he,  in  our  time,  has  at- 
tracted within  those  walls.  lie  is  one  of 
the  few  Frenchmen  who,  in  these  times  of 
agonising  trial  and  wild  exaggeration,  has 
kept  his  head  clear  from  the  confused  dis- 
tractions which  have  aggravated  beyond 
all  measure  the  calamities  that  have  fallen 
on  his  unhappy  country.  Neither  has  he 
ever  lent  himself  to  any  of  those  outrageous 
attacks  on  the  Church  of  his  fathers  which 
have  so  often  disfigured  the  protests  of 
those  who  have,  in  former  times  or  present, 
laboured  to  reform  its  abuses,  or  been  driven 
from  its  ranks. 

But  to  none  of  his  appeals  has  tliero  been 
the  slightest  response  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  either  of  Home  or  of  France. 
The  ancient  wisdom  with  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  credited  the  Roman  system,  seems  of 
late  years  to  have  deserted  it.  We  doubt 
now  very  much  whether  Ignatius  Loyola 
any  more  than  John  "Wesley  would  have 
found  a  home  under  that  exacting  rule. 
'  So  much  the  worse  for  liim,'  is  the  exulting 
cry  when  anyone  leaves  them  ;  '  so  much 
the  better  for  us.'  The  Gospel  maxim  is 
reversed ;  and  there  is  more  joy  in  the 
Court  of  Rome  over  one  heretic  that  falls, 
than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  remain. 
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But  whilst  no  reply  has  come  from  pon- 
tifF  or  bishop— whilst,  indeed,  from  bishops 
in  his  own  distracted  country  any  action 
was  hardly  at  this  moment  to  be  looked  for 
— there  is  a  quarter  which  he  himself  has 
indicated  from  which  hope  may  spring,  and 
in  which  it  may  be  well  believed  his  own  im- 
passioned appeal  w^as  not  Avithout  its  due  ef- 
fect. He  himself  may  best  describe  whence 
this  expectation  may  b  c  realised. 

'  By  the  side  of  the  Protestantism  of  Luther, 
Germany  has  not  ceased  to  cherish  a  Catholi- 
cism not  less  enlightened,  not  less  honest,  not 
less  liberal.  It  even  manifested  itself  in  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  by  that  opposition, 
triumphant  even  in  its  apparent  defeat,  to 
which  it  had  given  some  of  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. But  it  is  not  in  any  bishop  that  this 
Catholicism  is  personified ;  but  in  a  single 
priest — an  old  man,  still  young  in  heart  and 
mind  under  the  weight  of  years  and  expe- 
rience, a  patriarch  of  German  erudition — as  it 
has  been  well  said — but  a  patriarch  of  con- 
science no  less ;  one  who,  not  less  great  in 
character  than  in  intellect,  compels  those  to 
respect  who  have  not  learnt  to  love  him.  His 
name  is  Uollingek.' 

What  the  Pere  Hyacinthe  has  been  to  the 
Church  of  France,  that  in  another  aspect — 
but  one  which  well  accords  with  the  different 
character  of  the  two  countries — DoHinger 
has  been  to  the  Church  of  Germany.  If 
Hyacinthe  gave  pledges  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Religion  by  his  monastic  auste- 
rities, and  the  consecration  of  his  splendid 
oratorical  gifts  to  her  service,  Dollinger  gave 
pledges  no  less  sincere  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  process  through  which  he  arrived  at 
his  present  opinions,  by  the  elaborate  and 
learned  treatises  which  he  has  written  in 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  faith,  by 
the  earnest  endeavours  which  he  has  made 
to  reconcile  science  and  religion.  No  one 
can  have  visited  that  simple  but  well-stored 
library,  abounding  in  the  literature  and  theo- 
logy of  all  nations,  in  the  Friihlingstrasse  at 
Munich,  and  witnessed  the  quiet  humour, 
the  unimpassioned  judgment,  the  far-reach- 
ing grasp  of  mind  which  characterises  its 
calm  and  courageous  occupant,  without  feel- 
ing that  in  him  the  Catholic  thought  of 
Germany  has  found  a  worthy  representative. 
AVe  have  ourselves  on  various  occasions 
cited  the  wise  and  liberal  maxims  of  this 
distinguished  theologian.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  the  open  protest  of  Hya- 
cinthe was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  French  bishops,  the  more 
covert  operation  of  Dollinger  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  movement  of  the  German 
bishops.  Bat  the  year  1871  had  found  the 
majority  even  of  these  bishops  prostrate 
before  the  dogma.      The  Bishop   of  May- 


encc,  who  during  the  Council  caused  to  be 
circulated*  a  document,  bristling  with  the 
facts  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  Janus,  had 
not  only  accepted  the  decree,  but  furiously 
denounced  its  opponents.  The  Archbishop 
of  Munich  had  adopted  what  a  few  months 
before  he  had  declared  to  be  a  proposition 
which  no  man  of  sense  could  believe.  Lord 
Acton  had  addressed  his  indignant  letter  to 
a  German  bishop.  Here  and  there  a  pro- 
fessort  or  a  priest  had  lifted  up  his  warning 
voice.  Dollinger  still  was  silent.  Yet  those 
who  knew  his  indomitable  spirit  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  was  but  biding  his  time.  At 
last  the  wished-for  moment  was  precipitated 
by  the  Papal  Court  itself.  The  15th  of 
March— the  Ides  of  March  1871 — it  may  be 
hardly  less  fatal  to  the  ecclesiastical,  than 
the  first  was  to  the  Imperial,  Ctesar — was 
fixed  for  the  day  when  the  submission  was 
to  be  made.  The  day  came  but  not  the 
submission.  And  in  place  of  it  was  at  last 
published  the  now  famous  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  in  which,  in  the  most 
precise  and  guarded,  yet  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, the  Professor  gave  five  distinct  rea- 
sons— patristic,  historical,  literary,  theologi- 
cal, and  patriotic — why  the  dogma  cannot 
possibly  be  accepted,  and  concluded  with 
these  memorable  words  : — 

'  As  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  his- 
torian, and  as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  receive  this 
doctrine.  Not  as  a  Christian,  for  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
the  clear  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It 
wishes  to  claim  that  empire  over  the  world 
which  Christ  refused,  and  that  dominion  over 
the  people  which  Peter  forbade  to  himself  and 
all  others.  Not  as  a  theologian,  for  the  whole 
genuine  tradition  of  the  Church  is  irreconcila- 
bly opposed  to  it.  Not  as  a  historian  can  I 
receive  it,  while  I  know  that  the  determined 
efforts  in  past  times  to  realise  this  theory  of 
world-dominion  have  cost  Europe  streams  of 
blood,  devastated  and  destroyed  whole  coun- 
tries, annihilated  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
old  Church,  and  been  the  occasion  of  the  worst 
ecclesiastical  evils.  Finally,  as  a  citizen,  I 
must  reject  it ;  because  by  its  claims  for  the 
subjection  of  states  and  monarchs,  and  the 
entire  political  order,  to  the  papal  power,  and 
because  of  the  high  place  which  il  demands 
for  the  clergjr,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  end- 
less discord  between  the  State  and  the  Church, 
between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  this  doctrine,  by 
wdiich  the  old  German  Empire  was  destroyed, 

*  It  is  the  first  of  the  curious  series  of  '  Docu- 
menta  ad  iHustrandum  Concilium  Vaticanum/ 
collected  by  Professor  Friedrich. 

f  We  would  not  be  understood  as  undervalu- 
ing the  services  of  such  men  as  Friedrich,  Hu- 
ber,  and  Froscliamnier  ;  but  they  would  them- 
selves doubtless  acknowledge  the  pre-emiuenco 
which  we  have  here  assigned  to  Dollinger. 
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if  it  should  be  received  generally  by  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  German  nation,  would 
thus  plant  the  germ  of  disease  and  decay  in 
the  Empire  that  has  been  recently  built  up.' 

This  noble  protest  has  been  followed  on 
the  part  of  the  Archbishop  by  the  '  Greater 
Exconinuinication,'  and  on  the  part  of  Dol- 
linger  by  a  dignified,  but  silent  maintenance 
of  his  position,  in  which  he  carries  with  him 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  of 
educated  Germany. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  him.* 
What  fate  is  in  store  for  him  or  for  his 
French  fellow-worker,  time  only  can  show. 
When  the  pitfalls  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  are  so  numerous  and  so  treacherous — 
when  on  that  steep  and  narrow  path  so  many 
have  stumbled  and  fallen — it  would  be  rash 
in  the  highest  degree  to  forecast  even  their 
individual  future — much  less  their  ultimate 
success.  We  can  but  build  our  hopes  on 
what  each  has  already  done — on  the  acknow- 
ledged goodness  of  their  cause  —  on  the 
chances  that  the  ecclesiastical  world  may 
recognize  the  great  opportunity  thus  opened 
before  it.  There  has  been  in  Germany  a 
movement  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  behalf  of 
the  higher  and  truer  view  of  Christianity 
far  more  pronounced  than  anything  which 
has  occurred,  or  than,  we  fear,  is  likely  to 
occur  in  France.  Whether  the  Gennau  and 
Hungarian  Bishops,  who  by  every  feeling  of 
honour  and  truth  are  bound  to  adhere  to 
their  words  in  the  Council,  will  repudiate 
them  now — whether  tlie  clergy  will  rally 
under  their  true  leader  in  the  Professor  of 
Munich,  or  their  official  leader  in  the  Bishop 
of  Mayence — whether  the  French  hierarchy 
will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  reviving 
country  to  the  party-spirit  of  their  order — 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  not  the  less  will 
the  two  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  names  in 
connexion  with  the  Vatican  Council  remain 
Hyacinthe  and  Dollinger.  Their  position 
may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  untenable. 
They  are  not  more  at  variance  with  the 
usages  or  decrees  of  Pope  or  Council  than 
many  a  devout  Catholic  was  in  the  middle 
ages,  or  in  Austria  under  the  rule  of  Joseph 
II.,  or  in  France  under  the  influence  of  Gal- 
licanism.  To  maintain  the  rights  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  Reformer  within  a 
national  or  ancient  Church  is  a  far  more  ar- 
duous task  than  to  foimd  a  Puritan  or  a 
Freethinking  sect ;  but  it  is,  partly  on  that 
very  account,  far  more  fruitful,  far  more 
Christian.     Doubtless  those  who  undertake 


*  The  last  exposition  of  his  view  is  contained 
in  the  document  sijrned  by  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  '  AUgemeine  Zeitunff,'  June  18, 
1871. 


a  work  like  this  will  fall  into  occasional  mis- 
takes, of  which  their  adversaries  will  make 
the  very  most.  But  such  mistakes  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  deliberate  falsifi- 
cations and  unworthy  compromises  whicli 
are  too  often  condoned  in  the  high  places  of 
the  Church,  merely  because  they  arc  found 
with  the  fashionable  and  the  successful 
party. 

After  all,  the  question  must  ultimately 
rest  with  the  laity,  and  with  that  portion  of 
the  laity  which  is  at  once  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  genuine  representative  of  the 
lay  sentiment — the  Governments  of  Europe. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Vatican  Council 
itself  was  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  great  Catholic  Powers  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  its  most  important  canons 
was  modified  at  the  dictation  of  the  Protes- 
tant Court  of  Prussia.  And  unquestionably 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  problems  still  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  sovereigns  and  ministers 
whose  interest  it  must  be,  alike  in  the  cause 
of  patriotism  and  of  civiHsation,  to  guide  the 
religious  feeling  of  their  respective  states  into 
channels  where  it  will  be  an  element  of  en- 
lightenment and  peace,  not  of  darkness  and 
discord.  Such  a  part  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  great  German  princes  of  former  years — 
by  the  Protestant  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg — by  the  Cathohc  I]mperors, 
Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Joseph  II.; 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  by  Eliza- 
beth and  Cromwell  of  England,  by  St.  Louis 
in  the  ancient  and  chivalrous  days  of  France. 
Such  a  part  may  still  in  its  measure  be  play- 
ed by  those  who  at  this  moment  occupy — in 
at  least  some  instances  with  striking  ability 
and  foresight — the  high  places  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  Baden,  and  Bavaria.  To  forward, 
whether  from  inditference  or  superstition, 
the  Ultramontane  party  at  this  moment,  is  to 
sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind.  To 
give,  we  do  not  say  favour,  but  justice,  to 
those  theologians  and  ecclesiastics  who  arc 
struggling  single-handed  to  express  what 
thousands  feel,  is  to  cast  bread  on  the  waters 
which  assuredly  after  many  days  will  return 
again  to  the  State  no  less  than  in  the  Church. 

VI.  There  is  one  more  question  which  this 
eventful  history  suggests.  On  the  same  day 
— the  18th  of  Jul}' — as  that  on  which  the 
decree  of  Infallibility  was  declared  at  Rome, 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Germany  Avas  definitively  confirmed  at 
Paris.  '  The  war  broke  out,'  to  use  the 
striking  figure  of  Pore  Hyacinthe,  '  like  the 
thunderclap  which  burst  over  the  Vatican  in 
reply  to  the  promulgation  of  the  impious 
dogma.'  The  coincidence  was  indeed  fortu- 
itous, but  the  political  catastrophe  had  a  close 
bearing  in  more  wavs  than  one  on  the  eccle- 
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siastlcal  revolution.  For  the  moment,  no 
doubt,  it  wavS  a  clear  g-ain  to  the  Papal  party. 
Under  the  pressure  of  that  terrible  convulsion, 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  interests 
were  hushed  and  receded  into  the  back- 
ground, it  was  impossible  for  the  opponents 
of  the  dogma  to  secure  that  hearing  for  calm 
discussion  by  which  alone  its  intrinsic  defects 
and  excesses  could  be  laid  bare.  Under 
the  cover  of  that  horror  of  great  darkness 
\\hich  overspread  the  nations,  the  supporters 
of  the  dogma  had  the  opportunity  of  silently 
pressing  its  acceptance  with  a  success  which, 
iu  the  full  noonday  of  ordinary  publicity, 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible.  For 
this  reason,  in  great  part-,  the  two  protests  of 
Hyacinthe  passed  almost  unnoticed  ;  for  this 
reason,  probably,  Doilinger  Avaited  till  he 
could  obtain  a  favourable  hearing  from  sove- 
reigns and  from  peoples.  So  far  it  was  not 
without  some  ground  that  the  advocates  of 
the  new  doctrine  claimed  a  Providential  in- 
terference in  its  favour.  But  when  we  look 
a  little  below  the  surface,  we  shall  see  that 
this  was  a  victory  won  at  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful cost,  and  with  a  more  than  doubtful  result. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back  at  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  he  stood  on  that  18th 
of  July,  invested,  as  he  and  those  about  him 
believed,  for  the  first  time  beyond  doubt, 
with  the  divine  attributes  of  the  infallible 
teacher  of  mankind.  Surely  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  new  Teacher  might 
have  been  expected  '  to  speak  ex  cathedra  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor 
of  all  Christians  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority  in  things  which  belong 
to  faith  and  morals,'  it  would  have  been  in  a 
crisis  when  two  great  Christian  nations  were 
about  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict,  and 
when  it  is  certain  that  a  moral  effect  of  an 
unusually  grave  kind  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  decree  of  censure  or  excommuni- 
cation launched  against  the  aggressor  in  this 
conflict — such  as  on  much  less  momentous 
occasions  the  same  Poutiif  had  launched 
against  princes  who  had  infringed  on  his 
own  personal  rights.  Or,  if  such  a  measure 
had  been  deemed  too  extreme  for  the  Father 
of  Christendom  to  have  adopted  even  to- 
wards the  crimes  or  errors  of  his  eldest 
son,  at  least  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  government  of 
the  world  should  have  had  enough  of  infal- 
lible discernment  to  declare  in  what  points 
one  or  both  of  the  contending  sovereigns 
had  transgressed  the  divine  law  of  Christian 
morals.  But  instead  of  a  voice  to  hush  the 
storm  or  to  condemn  the  guilty,  there  was 
an  absolute  silence,  or  a  silence,  if  not  abso- 
lute, yet  broken  only  by  ambiguous  declara- 
tions which  threw  no  light  on  the  rights  of 


either  side  ;  it  has  been  even  reported,  by  a 
covert  impulse  given  to  the  aggressive  party 
in  the  hope  of  humbling  the  great  Protestant 
power  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

Tlie  infallible  oracle  was  put  to  the  test 
on  the  very  day  of  its  creation,  and  signally 
failed. 

And  there  av  as  a  yet  further  infringement  of 
its  reputation  for  unerring  sagacity  involved 
in  the  next  stage  of  this  very  war.  If  there 
had  been  any  one  point  on  which  the  Pope 
and  his  admirers  laid  stress  in  the  Papal  de- 
clarations which  the  decree  of  July  18  had  at 
once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  divine  and  immu- 
table laws,  it  was  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  civil  princedom  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pope's  spiritual  authority.  Within  two 
months  of  the  conversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  into  an  arti- 
cle of  the  Christian  faith,  the  chief  support 
of  that  authority — the  French  garrison — was 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of 
aggression  which  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  did 
not  encourage,  did  nothing  to  prevent ;  and 
yet  further,  the  French  Empire  itself,  on 
whose  protection  the  Pope  had  hitherto  re- 
posed, was  humbled  in  the  dust  by  the  first 
Protestant  Power  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
regal  sovereignty  has  since  been  limited  to 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  is  now  no 
longer  a  king  but  a  prisoner.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  Temporal  Power  in  itself.  No  doubt 
the  Roman  people  were  justified  in  claiming 
a  voice  in  the  choice  and  reform  of  their 
own  government,  or  at  least  refusing  to  have 
a  ruler  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  troops. 
But  with  this  important  exception,  the  Papal 
princedom  has  never  seemed  to  us  a  serious 
grievance.  Nor  is  it  in  fact  easy  to  strike 
the  balance  of  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  it  brought  to  the  city  of  Rome  or  to 
the  true  interests  of  Catholicism.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  natural  desire  that  at 
least  one  spot  in  Europe  should  have  been 
preserved  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world — the 
home  of  strange  ecclesiastical  customs,  and 
of  poetic  and  artistic  ruins  ;  a  natural  regret 
that  such  a  spot  should,  by  the  artificial  pro- 
cess of  a  sudden  annexation,  be  converted 
into  the  commonplace  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  yesterday.  Nor  are  we  Avithout  appre- 
hension lest — especially  in  view  of  the  reck- 
less and  unstatesmanlike  concessions  made 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  the  Italian 
Government — the  so-called  spiritual,  which 
is  but  another  and  more  oppressive  form  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  will  in  fact 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  moderating  checks,  which  were  of  neces- 
sity involved  in  his  regal  position,  as  well  as 
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l)y  tlie  actual  augmentation,  as  now  proposed, 
of  liis  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Still  less  can 
we  venture  to  see  in  the  recent  revolution  a 
fall  of  the  Papacy  itself,  or  of  the  power  of 
Catholic  Christianity  of  which  it  is  the  cen- 
tre. It  is  (if  our  ultra-Protestant  and  ultra- 
Papal  friends  will  allow  us  to  say  so)  simply 
the  close  of  the  last  of  a  series  of  mixed 
sovereignties, -wdiich  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
exceedingly  common,  but  which  have  since 
become  exceedingly  rare.  The  Prince  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  merely  one,  although  the  great- 
est, of  a  class  which  formerly  contained  the 
Prince  Archbishops  of  Mayence,  Cologne, 
and  Treves,  the  Prince  Bishops  of  Liege, 
Salzburg,  Osnaburgh,  Breslau,  Durham,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  kind.  They  have 
almost  all  passed  away ;  and,  however  much 
we  miss  the  quaint  anomaly,  we  can  hardly 
regard  it  as  the  indispensable  or  even  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  See  of  Rome,  nuich 
less  of  the  Catholic  Church.. 

But  whilst  thus  fully  acknowledging,  in 
fact  pleading,  the  intrinsic  insignificance 
(comparatively  speaking)  of  a  change,  which, 
after  all,  leaves  the  Pope  with  an  amount  of 
power,  wealth,  and  freedom  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  more  than  one  of  the  small  lay 
sovereignties  of  Europe,  it  is  an  event  of  no 
slight  ecclesiastical  importance,  when  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
the  Pope  himself  and  his  advisers  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  dogma.  What  he  and  his 
chief  organs  have  declared  solemnly  to  be  an 
indispensable  condition,  not  only  of  Roman 
Christianity,  but  of  Christianity  itself,  cannot 
be  diminished  or  destroyed  without  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  fallibility  which  will 
become  a  fresh  difficulty,  in  addition  to  the 
already  accumulated  mass  of  '  the  facts  of 
history,  in  the  face  of  which,'  the  modern 
Catholic  theologian  '  finds  it  difficult  to  de- 
fend' the  assertion  of  the  Pope's  infallibility. 

It  is  impossible,  not  to  ask,  what,  under 
the  double  change  which  the  Papal  office 
has  thus  undeigone  in  a  single  year,  is  likely 
to  be  its  future  destiny  ?  By  the  time  that 
these  pages  have  seen  the  light,  Pius  IX. 
will,  if  his  strong  frame  and  hereditary  longe- 
vity are  proof  against  the  force  of  ancient 
tradition,  have  outlived  the  term  of  twenty- 
five  years  allotted  by  Roman  legends,  and  as 
yet  fixed  by  Roman  experience,  as  the  limit 
beyond  which  no  Pope  has  occupied  the 
Papal  chair.  But  however  long  his  life  may 
be  spared,  we  cannot  but  cast  a  glance  at 
the  future,  and  ask  what  may  be  in  store  for 
the  great  institution  Avhich  will  be  inherited 
by  the  successor,  who  cannot  be  very  far 
distant  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  an  institution  thus  varied  in  its 
history,  complex  in  its  associations,  compre- 
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hensive  in  its  aims,  that  it  leaves  itself  open 
to  infiuences  and  to  characters  which  may 
indefinitely  mould  it  for  good  or  evil  in  each 
succeeding  generation.  Such  is  Monarchy. 
Such  is  Episcopacy.  Such  is  the  strange 
compound  of  both  which  we  call  the  Papacy. 
It  once  chanced  that  an  English  traveller,  in 
a  long  evening  spent  on  the  heights  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  conversing  with  one  of  the  charm- 
ing inmates  of  the  ancient  home  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, who  was  himself,  like  most  of  his  order 
in  Italy,  opposed  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  The  Protestant  Englishman  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  liberal-minded  Catholic — 
' "  How  do  you  forecast  the  possibility  of 
the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes  in  the 
face  of  the  steadfast  opposition  of  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff  and  the  long  traditional  policy 
of  the  Roman  Court?"  lie  replied,  "I  con- 
sole myself  by  looking  back  at  .the  histor}' 
of  the  Papacy,  I  remember  that  St.  Peter 
came  to  Rome  a  humble  fisherman,  without 
power,  without  learning,  with  no  weapon  but 
simple  faith,  and  his  life  in  his  hand.  I 
remember  next  that  when  the  barbarians 
came  in,  and  the  European  monai'chies  were 
founded,  there  came  a  man  as  unlike  the  St, 
Peter  as  can  possibly  be  conceived  —  of 
boundless  ambition,  of  iron  will — Hilde- 
brand,  who  alone  w^as  able  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation.  Then  came  the 
Renaissance,  classic  arts,  pagan  literature  ; 
and  there  arose  in  the  midst  of  them  Leo  X., 
as  their  natural  patron,  as  unlike  to  Ililde- 
brand,  as  Ilildebrand  to  St.  Peter,  Then 
came  the  shock  of  the  Reformation — the 
panic,  the  alarm,  the  reaction — the  Muses 
were  banished,  the  classic  luxury  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  very  reverse  of  Leo  X,  ap- 
peared in  the  austere  Puritan,  Pius  V.  And 
now  we  have  Pius  IX.  .  .  .  And  in  twenty 
or  a  hundred  years  we  may  have  a  nev^- 
Pope,  as  unlike  to  Pius  IX.  as  Pius  IX.  is 
unlike  to  Pius  Y.,  as  Pius  V.  was  unlike  to 
Leo  X.,  as  Leo  X.  was  unlike  to  Ilildebrand, 
as  all  were  unlike  to  St.  Peter;  and  on  this 
I  rest  my  hope  of  the  ultimate  conciliation 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  of  Catholicism  and 
freedom." ' 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  consolation 
administered  to  himself  by  the  genial  his- 
torian of  Monte  Casino ;  and  such,  taken 
with  a  wider  range,  is  the  consolation  which 
we  may  minister  to  ourselves  whilst  lament- 
ing the  follies  and  extravagances  which  it 
has  been  our  duty  to  record  in  an  institution 
which,  with  all  its  failings,  cannot  but  com- 
mand a  large  share  of  reHgious  and  philan- 
thropic interest.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  single  individual,.  fulIV  equal  to  the 
emergency,  who  should  by  chance  or  Pro- 
vidence find  liimself  in   that  (or  any  like) 
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exalted  seat,  might  work  wonders — wonders 
which,    humanly   speaking,    could    not    be 
Avorked,  even  by  a  man  of  equal  powers,  in 
a  situation  less  commanding.      There  is  a 
mediaeval  tale  quoted,  we  think,  by  Black- 
stone,  which  has  even  some  foundation  in 
fact*  that  a  certain  Pope  was  once  accused 
before  a  General  Council  on  the  charge  of 
heresy.      He  was  condemned  to  be  burned ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  sentence  could  not 
be  legally  carried  into  execution  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  Pope  himself.    The  assembled 
Fathers    went   to   the    Pope — venerunt   ad 
Papam — and  presented  their  humble  peti- 
tion— et  dixerunt,    0  Papa,  judica  te  cre- 
mari  ;  and  the  Pope  was  moved  to  pity  for 
the  inextricable  dilemma  in  which  the  Fa- 
thers were  placed.     He   consented  to  their 
prayer.     He  pronounced  judgment  on  him- 
self— et  dixit,  Judico  me  cremari  ;  and  his 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect-:— e^  crematus 
est — and  then  in  reverential  gratitude  for  so 
lieroic  an  act  of  self-denial  he  was  canonized 
— et  postea  veneratus  pro  sane  to.     Such,  al- 
though with  a  more  cheerful  issue,  might, 
we  contend,  be  the  solution  of  the  present 
entanglement  by  some  future  Pope.  We  have 
but  to  imagine  a  man  of  ordinary  courage, 
common  sense,  honesty,  and  discerment — a 
man  who  should  have  the  grace  to  perceive 
that  the  highest  honour  which  he  could  con- 
fer on  the  highest  seat  in  the  Christian  hier- 
archy, and  the  highest  service  he  could  render 
to  the  Christian  religion,  would  be  from  that 
lofty  eminence  to  speak  out  to  the  whole  world 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.     Such  an  one,  regarding  only  the 
facts  of  history,   but    in  the  plenitude  of 
authority  which  he  would  have  inherited, 
and  '  speaking  ex  cathedra,  in  discharge  of 
his  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Chris- 
tians,' might — and  if  he  were  the  kind  of 
person    we    suppose  would — solemnly  pro- 
nounce that  he,  his  predecessors,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, were  fallible,  personally  and  officially, 
and  might  err,  as  they  have  erred  again  and 
again,  both  in  faith  and  morals.    By  so  doing 
he  would  not  have  contradicted  the  decree 
of  July  18,  1870,  more  than  that  decree  con- 
tradicts the  decrees  of  previous  councils  and 
the  declarations  of  previous  Popes.     By  so 
doing  he  would  incur  insult,  obloquy,  per- 
haps death.      But  like  the  legendary  Pope 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  he  would  have  de- 
served the  crown  of  sanctity,  for  he  would 
have    shown  that  quality   which   above  all 

*  The  story  is  founded  on  the  deposition  of 
Grepjory  V.  In  the  real  story  tlie  Council  was 
not  a  (leneral,  but  a  Provincial  Council  ;  the 
Pope's  crime  was  not  heresy,  but  simony  ;  the 
sentence  pronounced  was  not  death,  but  deposi- 
tion. 


others  belongs  to  saints  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  He  would  have  risen  above  the 
temptations  of  his  situation,  his  order,  his 
office  ;  he  would  have  relieved  the  Catholic 
Church  from  that  which  its  truest  friends 
feel  to  be  an  intolerable  incubus,  and  re- 
stored it  to  light  and  freedom.  If,  according 
to  the  ancient  prediction  *  of  Archbishop 
Malachi,  Pius  IX.  has  fulfilled  the  motto  of 
Crux  de  cruce,  *  cross  upon  cross,  trouble 
upon  trouble,  entanglement  upon-  entangle- 
ment,' the  next  Pope,  according  to  the  same 
prophecy,  is  to  be  Lumen  de  ccelo  ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  in  itself  too  much  to  imagine 
that  one  such  Pope  as  we  have  ventured  to 
suggest — one  man  of  sense,  courage,  and 
honesty — might  be  found ;  and  that  if  he 
were  found,  he  would  indeed  be  a  light  from 
heaven  to  an  horizon  which  in  proportion  as 
it  is  now  dark  with  an  unwonted  blackness, 
would  welcome  .even  the  faintest  dawning  of 
better  things.  Such  an  expectation  may  be 
chimerical ;  but  there  are  too  many  interests 
bound  up  in  the  destinies  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  allow  us  to  abandon  it  without  a 
struggle.  And,  therefore,  stormy  as  is  the 
history  which  we  have  had  to  describe,  we 
cling  to  the  expression  of  hope — inspired,  if 
not  actually  composed  by  the  murdered 
Archbishop  of  Paris — that  *  the  excess  of 
evil  will  provoke  the  return  of  good.  The 
Council  of  the  Vatican  will  remain  sterile. 
.  .  .  But  it  will  have  revealed,  not  only  to 
what  a  point  the  best  institutions  and  the 
best  instincts  can  be  turned  by  the  spirit  of 
despotic  authority, but  also  it  will  have  shown 
the  value  of  the  right  cause,  even  when  it  has 
but  a  few  to  defend  it.  The  Spartans  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  land  of 
liberty,  prepared  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  the  crowning  defeat  of  Salamis.' 


Art.  VI. — Dictionnaire  critique,  litteraire 
et  hihliographique  des  j^'f'i^^eipaux  livres 
condamnes  au  feu,  supprimes  ou  censures. 
Par  G.  Peignot.     Paris:  1806. 

The  history  of  the  books  which  have  been 
suppressed  or  censured  in  England  is  curious 
and  interesting ;  and  although  we  have  no 
book  in  our  language  which  rivals  the  Dic- 

*  The  '  Prophecies  of  St.  Malachi '  are  ascribed 
to  the  archbishop  of  that  name,  who  occupied 
the  See  of  Armagh  in  Ihe  twelfth  century.  They 
were  really  composed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  contain  a  series  of  mottoes  supposed  to  de- 
signate the  successive  Popes  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 
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tionary  of  literary  martyrdom,  published  in 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  by  M.  Peignot,  we  have  collected 
some  materials  on  the  subject  which  may  in- 
terest our  readers. 

The  burning  of  heretical  boolcs  is  by  no 
means,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  Christian  in- 
vention. It  is  questionable  whether  the 
writings  of  Protagoras  were  really  destroyed 
at  Athens  for  their  atheistical  tendencies, 
but  the  existence  of  the  report  shows  that  the 
idea,  at  all  events,  was  Qot  alien  to  Greek 
sentiment,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Soc- 
rates is  a  proof  that  the  State  was  no  stran- 
ger to  the  worst  acts  of  intolerance.  The 
destruction  of  Christian  books  formed  part 
of  heathen  persecution  ;  Diocletian,  espe- 
cially, in  A.D.  303  ordering  all  such  writings 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  magistrates  aiid 
committed  to  the  flames.  To  Osius,  Bishop 
of  Cordova,  the  friend  of  Athanasius  and 
Constantine,  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
the  practice  among  Christians.  It  was  pro- 
bably by  his  advice  that  the  Emperor  com- 
manded all  the  writings  of  Arius  to  be  burnt, 
and  anyone  found  in  possession  of  them  after 
the  publication  of  the  edict  to  be  put  to 
death.  In  435  an  Armenian  Council  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  the  writings  of 
Nestorius,  whilst  the  Constantinopolitan  one 
of  680  sliowed  the  same  marks  of  attention 
to  those  of  the  '  infallible'  Pope  Ilonorius, 

Various  devices  were  employed  in  England 
for  the  repression  of  heresy  and  false  teach- 
ing. At  first  it  was  altogether  a  question  of 
Church  discipline,  the  bishops  having  sole 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases ;  the  punishments 
also  were  ecclesiastical — penance  and  excom- 
munication. But  in  1382  the  State  began 
to  interfere.  The  occasion  arose  from  the 
dangerous  doctrines  Wyclif  had  set  afloat  on 
the  subject  of  property — Wat  Tyler's  in- 
surrection being  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  Lollards  were  carryino- 
that  teaching.  The  insurrection  itself  begai° 
indeed,  upon  other  grounds,  nor 'does  it  seem 
that  Wyclif  himself  was  in  anv  way  con- 
cerned with  it ;  but  Friar  John  Balle,  whose 
famous  text  at  Blackheath  was, 

'  When  Adam  dalve  and  Eave  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  ' 

confessed  before  his  death  that  he  had  been 
for  two  years  a  pupil  of  Wyclif,  and  had  no 
doubt  derived  thence,  in  part  at  least,  his 
revolutionary  principles.  The  bishops  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  suppress  these  inflam- 
matory doctrines,  for  the  preachers  of  them 
kept  moving  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
and  denied  at  the  same  time  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Parliament 
accordingly  passed    an    Act,    directing    the 


authorities  '  to  arrest  all  such  preachers,  and 
to  hold  them  in  arrest  and  strong  prison,  till 
they  will  justify  themselves  to  the  law  and 
reason  of  Holy  Church.'  Still  the  mischief 
continued,  and  in  1401  a  far  more  severe  Act 
was  passed,  so  well  known  as  the  Act  '  tie 
hceretico  comburendo.'' 

The  '  protomartyr  of  Wycliffism,'  as  Dean 
Mihnan  calls  him,*  was  W.  Sawtree,  at  one 
tune  the  priest  of  St.  Margaret's,  in  King's 
Lynn,  but  then  a  preacher  at  St.  Osyth's  in 
the  city  of  London.  Before  coming  to  Lon- 
don he  had  been  convicted  of  denying  tran- 
substantiation,  a  circumstance  which,  on  his 
second  trial,  he  had  the  audacity  to  say  had 
never  occurred.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
relapsed  heretic,  and  handed  over  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

'Sawtree,'  says  Dr.  Shirley,!  'is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  first  victim  of  the  statute  de 
Imretico  comhurendo.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  writ  for  his  execution  appears  on  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  before  the  Act  itself.  This 
order  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement, 
but  it  is  observable  that  if  the  Act  had  been 
already  passed,  the  writ  would  have  been  is- 
sued, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  sheriff,  and 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  Rolls  at  all. 
It  appears  probable  therefore  that  Sawtree  suf- 
fered under  a  special  Act,  proposed  perhaps  by 
the  clerical  party  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feel- 
ing of  Parliament  as  to  the  larger  measure  that 
followed.' 

The  last  instances  of  the  execution  of 
heretics  occurred  in  1612,  when  Bartholo- 
mew Legate  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  for 
holding  opinions  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Unitarians  of  our  own  day — a  like  punish- 
ment being  given  that  same  year  to  Edward 
Wightman,  at  Litchfield,  for  holding  no  less 
than  nine  '  damnable  heresies.'  Popular 
feeling,  however,  seems  to  have  become  so 
strong  upon  the  subject,  that  this  method  of 
repressing  false  doctrine  was  never  resorted 
to  again. 

The  book  against  which  the  most  unceas- 
ing crusades  were  made  was  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Ten  years  affer  Wyclif 
had  finished  his  translation,  in  1380,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  a  bill  for  suppressing  it.  On  that  occa- 
sion, however,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, stoutly  declared  that  he  would  '  main- 
tain our  having  this  law  in  our  own  tongue, 
whoever  they  should  be  that  brought  in  the 
bill,'  and  the  attempt  failed  for  "the  time. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  reading  or  posses- 


*IIiptoryof  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  viii  p  211 
3r.i  ed.  '  ' 

f  Prcf.  to  Fasciculi  zizaniorum  Mao-istri  Jo- 
haniiis  Wyclif  cinn  tritico,  in  Rerum  Britannica- 
riini  niedii  a?vi  Scriptorcs.     (London  :  1858.) 
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sion  of  that  version  was  made  a  capital  crime, 
and  there  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
the  extreme  punishment  was  inflicted. 

On  December  2,  1525,  Edward  Lee,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York,  writes  to  the 
Kiuo'  from  Bordeaux,  telling  him  that  'An 
Englishman,  your  subject,  at  the  solicitation 
and  instance  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  is, 
hath  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
English,  and  within  a  few  days  intendeth  to 
return  with  the  same  imprinted  into  Eng- 
land.' *  The  Englishman  was  Tyndal,  and 
his  translation  the  first  ever  printed  in  Eng- 
lish. Two  editions  apparently  v/ere  struck 
off  in  1525 — the  first  at  Cologne,  the  second 
at  "Worms,  and  a  third  at  Antwerp  in  1526. 
Of  the  first,  a  fragment  of  thirty-one  leaves 
ia  the  Grenville  Library  is  the  only  one 
known  ;  of  the  second,  a  perfect  copy  except 
the  title  is  in  the  Baptist  Museum,  Bristol ; 
of  the  third,  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 
Thd  earliest  had  a  narrow  escape  from  de- 
struction before  leaving  the  printers.  Coch- 
Iseus  tells  us  in  his  '  History  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther' tliat,  whilst  at  Cologne  superintending 
the  printing  of  the  works  of  Abbot  llupert, 
he  had  information  that  two  Englishmen 
vrere  bringing  out  a  work  that  would  con- 
vert all  England  to  Lutherism.  By  inviting 
the  printers  to  his  lodgings  and  plyiug  them 
with  wine,  he  extracted  from  them  tlie  intel- 
ligence that  the  book  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  gave  immediate  information  to 
one  of  the  Cologne  magistrates,  and  had  the 
office  searched.  But  Tyndal  and.  his  com- 
panions had  taken  the  alarm,  and  carried  off 
the  sheets,  which  had  been  printed  as  far  as 
signature  K,  the  edition  consisting  of  3,000 
copies.  It  had  marginal  notes  and  a  pro- 
logue, the  Cologne  one  containing  the  text 
only. 

Hearing  of  these  proceedings,  the  English 
bishops  took  immediate  action,  and  subscrib- 
ed among  themselves  to  purchase  as  many 
copies  as  possible,  especially  of  the  Antwerp 
edition,  Archbishop  Warham  being  appa- 
rently the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  though 
Toustah,  Bishop  of  London,  was  the  means 
of  its  being  carried  out.f  The  details  will 
be  found  in  Foxe.  A  large  number  of  co- 
pies were  secured,  and  on  Shrove  Sunday, 
152V,  there  was  a  grand  demonstration  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  oflending  volumes  v/ere 
solemnly  committed  to  the  flames,  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  preaching  the  sermon 
on  the  occasion. ;j; 

This  burning  is  alluded  to  in  a  very  scui-- 
rilous  publication  which  appeared  probably 

*  Ellis's  Letters,  3rcl  Ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
I  Froude,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.3,  note. 
i  Ibid.  pp.  43-45. 


soon  afterwards,  though  the  date  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  very  uncertain,  called 

'  Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe, 
For  I  saye  no  thynge  but  troth e,' 

the  authorship  of  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  W.  Roye,  a  friar  observant  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  at  Greenwich.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  nbald  attack  upon  the  '  caytyfe' 
Wolsey,  who  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  destroy  the  work.  In  1546  a  se- 
cond edition,  considerably  altered,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jerome,  q,  friend  of  Roye,  in  which 
the  abuse  of  the  Cardinal  was  transferred  to 
the  Romish  bishops  in  general.  Perhaps  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  are  in  existence  ;  one  of  these  is 
in  the  Grenville  Library  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

In  June  1530,  the  King  took  the  first 
public  notice  of  these  translations,  incited 
no  doubt  thereto  by  a  fhemorial  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  declared  that  the 
Acts  against  errors  given  by  occasion  of 
frantic  seditious  books  compiled,  published, 
and  made  in  the  English  tongue  were  badly 
administered  and  required  more  strict  laws 
to  be  made.  Accordingly,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, a  copy  of  which  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  in  which  every  person  '  whiche 
hath  the  new  testament  or  the  olde  trans- 
lated into  Englysshe,  or  any  other  boke  of 
holy  Scripture  so  translated,  beynge  in  printe, 
or  copied  out  of  the  bokes  nowe  beinge  in 
printe,'  is  commanded  to  give  them  up  within 
fifteen  days,  '  as  he  wyll  avoydc  the  Kynges 
high  indignation  and  displeasure.'  Bishop 
Stokesley  presided  at  the  burning  of  the 
Bibles  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  version  of  the  Bible  '  set  forth 
wyth  the  Kynges  most  gracious  licence'  was 
that  of  Coverdale,  but  it  soon  was  practically 
superseded  by  that  issued  by  '  Matthew'  and 
revised  by  Cranmer,  but  based  upon  that  of 
Tyndal.  The  question,  however,  about  the 
i^ersion  was  "fully  settled  by  a  proclamation, 
issued  July  8,  ]  546,  which  orders  that  '  no 
man,  v/oman  or  person  of  what  estate,  con- 
dition, or  degree  soever  they  be,  shall  after 
the  last  d^ay  of  August  next  ensuing  receive, 
have,  take,  or  keep  in  his  or  their  possession 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndal's 
or  Coverdale'' s  translation  in  English,  nor 
any  other  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  made  in  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment holden  at  Westminster  in  the  34th 
and  35th  year  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble 
reign.' 

When  the  Scriptures  were  no  longer  in- 
terdicted, printers  themselves  began  to  sup- 
ply only  too  satisfactory  reasons  why  many 
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of  tlieir  editions  should,  be  suppressed. 
In  tlie  year  1631  ia  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer 
Book  printed  by  R.  Barker  and  the  assigns 
of  John  Bill,  the  word  '  not'  was  omitted  in 
the  seventh  commandment.  An  omission  of 
precisely  the  same  character  is  to  be  found 
in  a  German  Bible  printed  at  Ilalle  in  1731. 
This  discovery  led  to  a  further  examination 
of  the  edition,  which  Laud*  tells  us  brought 
to  light  not  less  than  1,000  mistakes  in  this 
and  another  edition  of  these  printers.  They 
were  cited  accordingly  before  the  High  Com- 
mission, fined  2,000/.  or  3,000/.,  and  the 
whole  impression  destroyed.  Two  copies, 
however,  were  known  to  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Ottor,  one  of  which  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
America ;  another  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

A  story  told  about  Dr.  Usher  illustrates 
very  forcibly  the  extent  to  which  ignorant 
and  inefficient  men  must  have  been  employ- 
ed in  correcting  the  press.  The  Bishop  of  Ax- 
magh  'one  day  hastening  to  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross,  entered  the  house  of  one  of  the  sta- 
tioners, as  booksellers  were  then  called,  and, 
inquiring  for  a  Bible  of  the  London  edition, 
when  he  came  to  look  for  his  text,  to  his  as- 
tonishment and  horror  he  discovered  that 
the  verse  was  omitted  in  the  Bible  !  This 
gave  the  first  occasion  of  complaint  to  the 
King  of  the  insuft'erable  negligence  and  in- 
capacity of  the  London  press,  and,  says  the 
manuscript  writer  of  this  anecdote  (Harl. 
MS.  6395),  bred  that  great  contest  which 
followed  between  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  London  stationers  about  the 
right  of  piinting  Bibles.'f 

One  cannot  help  contrasting  this  negli- 
gence with  the  care  employed  over  that  rare 
treasure,  Coverdale's  Bible  of  1535,  where 
the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  a  '  faute 
escaped  in  pryntyng  the  New  Testament. 
LTpon  the  fourth  leafe  the  first  syde  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  "  seke  ye  first 
the  kingdome  of  heaven,"  read,  "  seke  ye  first 
the  kingdome  of  God."  '  A  New  Testament, 
however,  a  revision  of  that  translation,  print- 
ed by  J,  Nicholson  in  1538,  was  found  to 
be  so  full  of  errata  that  Coverdale  ordered 
the  printer  to  recall  as  many  copies  as  possi- 
ble and  destroy  them.  The  edition  conse- 
quently is  a  very  rare  one  now. 

The  word  'not'  was  again  omitted,  in  a 
pearl  Bible,  printed  by  Field  in  1653;  1 
Cor,  vi.  9,  reads,  'Know  ye  not  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?' 
Strange,  indeed,  must  be  the  perversity  that 
could  take  advantage  of  so  manifest  an  error. 
Yet  Kilburn,  in  a  little  book  to  be  mention- 


*  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.     Oxford  edition. 
\  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p. 
438.     Ed.  18G3. 


ed  presently,  declares,  '  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  damnable  doctrine  ;  for  it  hath  been 
averred  by  a  reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity  to 
several  worthy  persons  that  many  libertines 
and  licencious  people  did  produce  and  urge 
this  text  from  the  authority  of  this  corrupt 
Bible  against  his  mild  reproofs,  in  justifica- 
tion of  their  vicious  and  inordinate  conver- 
sation.' The  printer  was  examined  before 
the  sub-committee  for  religion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
printed  oft'  2,000  copies.  The  committee, 
however,  succeeded  in  securing  no  less  than 
7,900  copies.  Another  of  Field's  Bibles, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1638,  contained  a 
famous  altei'atiou  of  the  original  text.  Actt5 
vi.  3,  was  made  to  run  thus,  '  whom  ye  may 
appoint.'  It  was  said  that  the  Independents 
bribed  the  printers  for  the  sum  of  1,500/. 
to  make  the  alteration.  The  rej)ort,  liow- 
ever,  is  most  improbable,  and  appears  to  rest 
on  no  good  authority.  Of  another  edition, 
'  printed  in  King  Charles's  time,'  Noye  says 
in  his  'Defence  of  the  Canon  of  the  Nev/ 
Testament'  (p.  86),  that  Psalm  xiv.  1,  was, 
'  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  a 
God  ' ;  he  adds  that  the  printers  were  fined 
3,000/.,  and  all  the  copies  suppressed.  An 
opposite  error  occurs  in  Dr.  Conquest's  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  '  with  20,000  emendations,' 
(Lond.  1841),  where  Job  v.  7,  is,  'Man  is 
not  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards.' 

Kilburn  had  then  only  too  many  reasons 
for  the  pamphlet  he  published,  in  1659,  en- 
titled '  I^angerous  Errors  in  several  late 
printed  Bibles,  to  the  great  scandal  and  cor- 
ruption of  sacred  and  true  religion.'  He 
describes  it  as  '  an  animadversion  to  all  good 
Christians  of  this  Commonwealth,  discover- 
ing among  many  thousands  of  others,  some 
pernicious,  erroneous,  and  corrupt  erratas, 
escapes  and  faults,  in  small  impressions  of 
the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these 
late  years,  con)monly  vented  and  dispersed, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  but  more 
especially  in  the  impressions  of  Henry  Hills 
and  John  Field.'  The  suppression  of  the 
office  of  King's  Printer  led,  he  says,  to  the 
importation  of  impressions  from  abroad, 
which  were  so  full  of  errors  that  in  1643 
Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Assenti- 
bly  of  Divines,  destroyed  all  copies  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  forbade  all  further 
importations.  The  assembly  desired  to  find 
an  English  printer  who  would  undertake  the 
work ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  do  so,  till  Mr, 
Bentley,  of  Finsbury,  brought  out  an  im- 
pression in  1646.  In  1655  Hills  and  Field 
attempted  to  monopolise  the  printing  'by 
abusing  the  authority  of  the  State  ;'  but,  by 
Kilburn's  account,  they  were  as  grievous  of- 
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fenders  as  any  others.  After  mentioning 
one  of  their  editions,  printed  in  1655,  which 
was  seized  and  prohibited,  he  loses  all  g-ram- 
matical  propriety  in  speaking  of  an  edition 
brought  out  the  following  year.  *  I  am  con- 
fident, if  the  number  of  the  impression  was 
(as  I  am  informed)  20,000,  there  were  as 
many  faults  therein.  ...  It  is  the  Avorst  of 
all  the  rest.'  The  sale  of  this  edition  was 
prohibited  by  Parliament,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect, as  the  petty  chapmen  managed  to  find 
customers  for  them  at  country  fairs  and  mar- 
kets. 

Of  English  works  committed  to  the  flames 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  we  must  al- 
lude, and  that  briefly,  to  only  one  instance, 
that  of  Reginald  Peacock,  the  author  of 
'  Precursor,'  which  Dean  Milman  characte- 
rises as  the  greatest  work,  certainly  the  great- 
est theological  Avork,  which  had  yet  appeared 
in  English  prose.  In  the  Dean's  '  Annals  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  may  be  read  the  story, 
very  graphically  told,  how  '  the  greatest  in- 
tellect of  his  age,  the  most  powerful  theolo- 
gian in  England,  disgraced  himself  by  misera- 
ble cowardice,'  in  casting  his  voluminous 
works  with  his  own  liands  into  the  fire. 

On  June  19,  1520,  was  issued  tlie  Papal 
bull  for  the  destruction  of  all  Luther's  pub- 
lications. Wolsey  declined  to  enforce  it  in 
England,  saying  it  gave  him  no  power  to  do 
so ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  if  the 
Cardinal  had  been  left  to  himself,  none  of 
the  cruel  preceedings  which  disgrace  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  would  have  been  set 
on  foot.  It  is  in  this  point  he  contrasts  so 
favourably  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  '  With 
Wolsey,'  says  Froude,  '  heresy  was  an  error, 
with  More  it  was  a  crime.'  A  special  re- 
quest, however,  from  the  Pope  himself  to 
have  the  bull  published  in  England  left  him 
no  longer  fi'ee  in  the  matter.  A  large  num- 
ber of  books  accordingly  was  secured  ;  Wol- 
sey goes  in  state  to  St.  Paul's ;  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  at  the  Pope's  command, 
preaches  against  Luther,  and  denounces 
those  who  kept  any  of  his  writings,  and 
there  '  were  many  burned  in  the  said  church- 
yard of  the  said  books  during  the  sermon. '^ 

Besides  the  Bibles  which  were  prohibited 
by  the  proclamation  already  mentioned, 
which  was  issued  in  1530,  several  other 
books  were  laid  under  similar  penalties. 
Those  mentioned  by  name  are  :  '  The  Wick- 
ed Mammon,'  '  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian 
Man,'  '  The  Supplication  of  Beggars,'  '  The 
Revelation  of  Antichrist,'  and  'The  Sum- 
mary of  Scripture,'  which  'imprinted beyond 
ye  see,  do  conteyne  in  them  pestiferous  er- 
rours  and  blasphemies,  and  for  that  cause 
shall  from  hensforth  be  reputed  and  taken  of 
all  men  for  books  of  heresie,  and  worthy  to 


be  dampned  and  put  in  perpetuall  oblivion.' 
'  The  Supplication  of  Beggars '  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Simon  Fish,  a  student  of  Gray's 
Inn.  Soon  after  entering,  an  interlude  was 
performed,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Inn, 
Mr.  Roo  or  Roe.  In  it  there  was  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  abuse  of  Cardinal  ¥/olsey, 
and  no  one  else  venturing  to  play  the  char- 
acter to  which  the  abuse  was  assigned.  Fish 
professed  himself  ready  to  do  so.  That 
night  the  Cardinal  attempted  to  apprehend 
him,  but  Fish  escaped  to  Germany,  where  he 
fell  in  with  Tyndal.  It  seems  to  have  been 
soon  after  this  that  he  wrote  the  book.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a  unique  copy  of 
what  is  probably  the  first  edition.  Of  the 
other  works  mentioned,  'The  Summary  of 
Scripture'  was  a  translation  by  Fish  from  the 
German.  'The  Wicked  Mammon'  and  'The 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man '  were  by 
Tyndal.  Another  of  Tyndal's  publications 
Avas  '  The  Practyse  of  Prelats  :  whether  the 
Kynges  Grace  may  be  separated  from  hys 
Queene  because  she  Avas  hys  brothers  Avyfe :' 
1546.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Foxe  among 
the  books  that  Avere  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties  to  be  read  or  possessed.  Frith's 
writings,  too,  by  Avhich  Cranmer  is  said  to 
have  been  converted,  were  among  the  pro- 
hibited books. 

In  1546,  in  the  proclamation  already  men- 
tioned, came  the  sweeping  order  that  no 
person  Avhatever  should  possess  'any  manner 
of  bookes,  printed  or  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  Avhich  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  names 
of  Frith,  Tyndal,  Wicklifl",  Joy,  Roye,  Basil, 
Bale,  Barnes,  CoA'erdale,  Turner,  Tracy,  or 
by  any  of  them  ;  or  any  other  booke  or 
bookes  containing  matter  contrary  to  the 
Act  made  in  the  year  34  or  35.'  All  such 
books  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  bishop, 
chancellor,  commissary,  or  sheriflp,  who  shall 
cause  them  incontinently  to  be  burned.  The 
extent  to  Avhich  this  order  was  carried  out 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  four 
treatises  attributed  (but  eri'oneously)  to  Wy- 
clif,  printed  by  R.  Redman,  in  1527 — 1532, 
fetched  at  Mr.  James  Dix's  sale,  in  February 
last,  no  less  than  100/.  apiece.  In  each  case 
the  copy  was  presumed  to  be  unique.  The 
Treatises  are  really  parts  of  a  book,  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lambeth  Library. 

A  vast  number  of  curious  books  perished 
in  consequence  of  '  An  Act  for  the  abolish- 
ing and  putting  awaie  of  diverse  books  and 
images,'  passed  3d  and  4th  Edward  VI. 

'  The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  having  been 
set  forth,  it  is  enacted  that  "All  bookes  called 
antiphoners,  myssales,  scrayles,  processionales, 
manuelles,  legends,  pyes,  portuyses,  prymars  in 
Lattyn  or  Inglishe,  cowchers,  iournales,  ordi- 
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nales,  or  other  bookes  or  writings  whatsoever, 
heretofore  used  for  service  of  the  churche, 
written  or  prynted  in  the  Inglishe  or  Lattyn 

tongue  shalbe clerelie  and  uttcrHe  abol- 

lished,  extinguished,  and  forbidden  for  ever  to 
be  used  or  kepte  in  this  reahne  or  elleswhere 
within  any  of  the  King's  dominions."  Persons 
in  possession  of  such  books  are  immediately  to 
give  them  up  to  the  authorities,  who  within 
three  months  are  to  deliver  them  to  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  "  to  be  openlye 
brent  or  otherwayes  defaced  and  destroied." 
Persons  found  with  such  books  in  their  posses- 
sion after  the  time  specified  are,  for  the  first 
offence,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  for 
the  second,  four  pounds,  and  for  the  third,  to 
be  imprisoned  at  the  King's  will.  If  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authorities  fail  to  carry  out 
their  instructions  within  forty  days,  they  are 
to  be  fined  40?. 

'  Provyded  alwayes  and  be  it  enacted  by 
tbauctoritie  aforesaide,  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons may  use,  kepe,  have,  and  reteyne  any 
prymars  in  the  Englishe  or  Lattyn  tongue,  set 
forthe  by  the  late  Kinge  of  famous  memorie, 
Kinge  Henrie  theight,  so  that  the  sentences  of 
invocation  or  prayer  to  saintes  in  the  same 
prymars  be  blotted  or  clerelye  put  out  of  the 
same,  anie  thinge  in  this  Act  to  the  contrarye 
notwithstandinge.'* 

Heanie  f  believes  that  the  Kinar,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  repented  of  this  extrava- 
C^ant  Act,  and  lays  the  blame  of  it  on  Gran- 
nie r. 

OUily  three  proclamations  were  issued  by 
Queen  Mary  against  books  :  the  first  of 
August  18,  1553,  which,  amongst  other 
things,  forbid  the  public  reading  and  inter- 
preting of  the  Scriptures;  the  second,  June 
13,  1555;  and  the  third,  June  6,  1558, 
With  reference  to  the  second,  in  which 
twenty-three  authors  are  denounced  by  name, 
twelve  foreign  and  eleven  English,  Strype 
tells  us  that  the  occasion  of  it  was  a  book 
sent  from  abroad,  called  'A  Warning  for 
England,'  which  put  Englishmen  on  their 
guard  against  Spain,  and  gave  information 
of  a  plan  that  was  on  foot  for  regaining  pos- 
session of  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to 
monasteries.  And,  with  regard  to  the  last, 
he  gives  the  following  explanation :  J — 

'  There  was  one  book  indeed  that  came  out 
this  year,  which  the  proclamation  might  have 
a  particular  eye  to,  viz.,  Christopher  Good- 
man's book.  It  was  entitled  "How  superior 
powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects, 
and  wherein  they  may  lawfully  by  God's  law 
be  disobeyed  and  resisted ;  wherein  is  declared 
the  cause  of  all  this  present  misery  in  England, 
and  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  same.     Print- 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  iv.  pp.  110,  111. 

f  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  vol  ii.  p.  550  (ed. 
1810). 

J  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
131,  132. 


ed  at  Geneva  by  John  Crispin,  mdlviii.  The 
preface  is  writ  by  Will  "Whittingham,  then  also 
at  Geneva.  Though  a  httle  book  in  decimo- 
sexto, it  is  full  of  bitterness,  and  encourageth 
to  take  up  arms  against  Queen  Mary,  and  to 
dethrone  her  ;  and  that  upon  this  reason 
among  others,  because  it  is  not  lawful  for 
women  to  reign.  As  it  had  Whittingham's 
preface  at  the  Vjeginning  of  it,  so  had  it  William 
Kethe,  another  divine  at  Geneva,  his  approba- 
tion in  verse  at  the  end,  which  verses  will  show 
the  intent  of  the  book.' 

Then  foUov/  four  verses,  the  third  of  which 
will  be  enough  to  quote  here : — ^^ 

'  A  public  weal,  wretched  and  too  far  disgraced, 
Where  the  right  head  *  is  off  cut  and  a  wrong 

instead  placed  : 
A  brute  beast  untamed,  a  misbegotten, 
More  meet  to  be  ruled  than  rule  among  men. 

'Such  treatment  of  the  Queen  as  this  was 
did,  no  question,  irritate  her  much,  and  provoke 
her  to  issue  out  such  angry  declarations  of  her 
mind  and  resolutions  of  taking  vengeance  of  all 
such-like  book -writers  and  book-readers.' 

The  proc'amation  was,  indeed,  a  very 
strong  one ;  it  commands  all  wicked  and  se- 
ditious books  to  be  delivered  up  on  pain  of 
death,  without  delay,  by  martial  law. 

We  come  now  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  several  works  on  various  subjects  were 
very  summarily  dealt  with.  The  first  we 
will  mention  was  on  a  subject  that  caused 
great  anxiety  during  this  reign,  that  of  the 
Succession.  The  doubtful  legitimacy  of  the 
Queen  herself,  the  testamentary  dispositions 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  favour  of  the  children  of 
his  younger  sister  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as 
the  representative  of  the  King's  elder  sister 
Margaret,  all  concurred  to  render  the  question 
of  the  future  descent  of  the  Crown  a  subject 
of  most  perilous  import  to  those  who  ven- 
tured to  discuss  it. 

One  person,  however,  John  Hales,  Clerk 
of  the  Hanaper,  published  a  book  in  1563, 
entitled  '  A  declaration  of  the  succession  of 
the  crown  of  England,'  in  support  of  the 
marriage  and  the  "claims  of  Lord  Hertford's 
children  by  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey.  The 
Queen  was  so  angiy  at  its  appearance  that 
the  author  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
Bacon  himself,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who -was 
suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  its  ap- 
pearance, fell  considerably  in  his  mistress's 
favour. 

In  1594,  seven  years  after  the  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  appeared  '  A  con- 
ference about  the  next  Succession  to  the 
crowne  of  Ingland,*  published  by  R.  Dole- 
man.  Imprinted  at  N.  with  licence.'  Thi* 
work  supported  the  claims  of  Lord  Hertford'^a 
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second  son,  or  the  cliildren  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  amongst  English  persons ;  or,  if 
these  are  set  aside,  *  of  any  one  foreyne 
Prince  that  pretendeth,  the  Infanta  of 
Spayne  is  litest  to  bear  it  awaj\'  The  au- 
thors of  the  book  Avere  R.  Parsons  the  Je- 
suit, Cardinal  Allen,  and  Sir  Francis  Engle- 
field.  The  unfortunate  printer  is  said  to 
have  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ; 
and  the  book  itself  so  rigorously  suppressed, 
that  it  was  made  high  treason  to  possess  a 
copy  of  it.  Herbert,  however,*  contradicts 
this  last  assertion.  It  made  little  ditference, 
however,  which  side  in  the  controversy  any 
author  might  take  ;  the  fact  of  his  daring  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  the  point  was  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  being  told  to  hold  his' 
tongue.  Accordingly,  when  in  1593,  Peter 
Weutworth  published  '  A  pithie  exhortation 
to  her  Majestic  for  establishing  her  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown ;  whereunto  is  added  a 
discourse  containing  the  author's  o})inion  of 
the  true  and  lawful  successor  to  her  Majesty,' 
he  soon  had  reason  to  lament  his  audacity. 
A  printed  slip  in  the  Grenville  copy  of  his 
book  informs  us  '  Doleman's  objections  to 
the  succession  of  James  I.  were  ably  re- 
futed in  this  volume,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Scottish  King  set  forth  by  sound  argu- 
ment; yet  for  daring  to  advise  his  Sove- 
reign, the  author  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  shortly  afterv/ards  died,  and  his 
book  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man.' This  last  assertion  is,  we  shall  see 
presently,  somewhat  questionable. 

"Whether  Elizabeth  was  ever  really  in  ear- 
nest in  any  of  her  numerous  love  afiairs,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  pei'haps  her  first  admi- 
rer, Tliomas  Seymour,  did  succeed  in  gaining 
her  affections ;  and  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
but  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  ample  rea- 
son for  supposing  his  passion  to  be  returned. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  about 
her  unqueenly  behaviour  towards  some  of 
suitors,  particularly  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
1564  ;  or  again  still  more  unpardonably,  the 
young  Duke  of  Anjou  in  1579,  when  she 
was  forty-six  years  old.  The  general  belief 
that  this  marriage  would  take  place,  roused 
some  vehement  feelings,  which  found  ex- 
pression in,  a  book  by  John  Stubbes,  '  The 
discovery  of  a  gaping  gulf  wherciato  Ji]ng- 
land  is  like  to  be  swallowed  by  another  French 
marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  Banes, 
by  letting  her  Maiestie  see  the  sin  and  pun- 
ishment thereof.'  Hallam  assures  us  that  the 
book  was  '  very  far  from  a  virulent  libel, 
:,&nd  written  with  great  affection.'  If  so, 
he  author  was  very  unfortunate  in  the 
hoice  of  his  title.       On  the  27th  of  Sep- 

*  Ames,  vol.  iii.  1720. 


tember  appeared  the  proclamation  for  its  sup- 
pression, where  it  is  described  as  a  '  fardcll 
of  false  reportes,  suggestions,  and  manifest 
lies  ;'  and  directions  are  given  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  '  in  open  sight  of  some  publique 
oflficer.'  The  author  himself,  and  Page  the 
distributor,  were '  brought  into  the  market- 
place at  "Westminster,  and  there  had  their 
right  hands  cut  off  with  a  butcher's  knife 
and  a  mallet.  Stubbes  took  off  his  cap  with 
his  left  hand,  and  cried  '  Long  live  Queen 
Elizabeth.'  On  October  5,  1579,  a  circu- 
lar was  prepared  by  the  council  to  give 
notice  to  the  clergy  and  others  that  the  se- 
ditious suggestions  set  forth  in  Stubbes's 
book  were  without  foundation,  and  that 
special  noted  preachers  should  declare  the 
same  to  the  people.  Eleven  copies  of  this 
circular  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  Tin- 
finished,  some  signed,  others  not  fully  signed, 
and  some  not  signed  at  all ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  none  Avere  sent,  and  that 
the  matter  dropped.* 

Some  time  before  this,  on  February  25, 
1570,  Pope  Sixtus  "V^.  issued  his  famous  Bull 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  copy  of  which 
was  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  on  May  15.  The  Pope  describes 
her  as  a  bastard  and  usurper,  the  persecutor 
of  God's  saints,  and  declares  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  virtue,  to  be  repaid  with  plenary 
indulgence  and  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  her  and  deliver  lier  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies.  Philip  of  Spain  is 
the  rightful  King  of  England,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith :  he  is  the  head  of  the  league 
formed  for  her  destruction,  and  Alexander 
Duke  of  Parma  is  commander-in-chief. 
The  Bull  was  translated  into  English,  and 
printed  in  large  numbers  at  Antwerp.  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Allen,  just  made  a  Cardi- 
nal, whom  the  Queen  describes  as  a  '  lewd- 
born  subject  of  ours,  now  become  an  arche 
traitor,'  wrote  a  pamphlet,  Avhich.  she  cha- 
racterises as  a  '  vile,  slanderous,  and  blasphe- 
mous book,  containing  as  many  lies  as  lines,' 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
This  pamphlet  was  translated  into  English, 
and  a  large  edition  printed  for  distribution 
in  England,  when  the  enemy  should  set  foot 
in  it.  It  was  entitled  '  An  Admonition  to 
the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and 
Ireland  concerning  the  present  Wares,  made 
for  the  execution  of  His  Holines  Sentence 
by  the  highe  and  mightie  King  C'atholike  of 
Spain.'  '  The  "  Admonition,"  '  says  Mr. 
Motley,f  '  accused  the  Queen  of  every  crime 
and  vice  that  can  pollute  humanity,  and  it 


*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1547-1580,  p.  G34. 
f  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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was  filled  with  foul  details  unfit  for  tlie  pub- 
lic eye  in  these  more  decent  days.'  A.  copy 
of  this  very  rare  work  is  in  the  Grenvillc 
Library. 

Along  with  these  was  prepared  a  broad- 
side for  yet  wider  distribution.  It  was  to 
have  been  posted  up  in  every  conspicuous 
place  if  the  Annada  had  been  successful. 
The  lieading  was :  '  A  Declaration  of  the 
Sentence  and  Deposition  of  Elizabeth  the 
Usurper  and  pretended  Queene  of  England.' 
R.  Parsons  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it.  On  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  broadside  was  so  studiously  sup- 
pressed, that  its  very  existence  has  been 
questioned.  Two  copies,  however,  at  least 
have  come  down  to  us — one  sold  at  the  sale 
of  Canon  Tierney's  library  in  1862,  when  it 
fetched  the  sum  of  31/.,  the  other  is  in  the 
Bodloiaii  at  Oxford.  It  will  be  found  print- 
ed at  length  in  the  Canon's  edition  of  Dodd's 
'  (■hurch  History,'  vol.  iii.  At  the  time 
when  these  libels  were  being  prepared  for 
distribution  Elizabeth  was  in  negotiation 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  Queen 
naturall}^  requests  her  Commissioners  to  in- 
quire of  the  Duke  concerning  these  publica- 
tions. The  Duke  had  the  eftrontcry  to  de- 
clare that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
Bull  or  the  Admonition.  At  that  very  time 
there  was  lying  in  his  cabinet  a  letter,  re- 
ceived a. fortnight  before  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  thanking  him  for  having  had  the  Car- 
dinal's letter  translated  at  Antwerp.* 

In  1578  appeared  another  book  which 
caused  a  great  sensation.  This  was  '  A  Trea- 
tise of  Schisme,  shewing  that  al  Catholikes 
ought  in  any  wise  to  abstaine  altogether  from 
heretical  Conventicles : '  printed  at  Douay, 
and  written  by  Gi'Cgory  Martin,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  English  College 
at  Rome.  It  gave  great  oftence  to  the  Queen 
and  her  Ministers,  and  very  naturally,  for  it 
invites  the  ladies  about  the  Queen's  person 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Judith,  in  ridding 
the  world  of  '■  Ilolofernes.'  Though  printed 
in  1578,  it  was  not  till  1584  that  measures 
w"ere  taken  concerning  it.  A  copy  had  been 
sent  by  Cardinal  Allen  to  Carter  the  printer, 
for  a  new  edition.  That  very  copy,  wanting 
the  title-page,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
impression  was  seized,  and  Carter  himself 
arraigned  at  the  (_)ld  Bailey  for  printing  it, 
and  the  next  day  hanged  at  Tybui-u. 

Among  the  many  sects  which  troubled  the 
Church  of  England  in  those  days  was  that 
of  the  Brownists,  whom  Dr.  Hook  regards 
as  the  original  Independents.  Their  founder, 
Robert  Brown,  of  C.C.C.,  Cambridge,  came 
back  from  a  journey  to  Zealand  so  convinced 

*  Motloy,  vol.  ii.  p.  38G. 


of  the  Popish  tendencies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  to  declare  there  was  nothing  of 
Christ  left  in  her  discipline.  The  books  and 
pamphlets  in  which  his  doctrines  were  set 
forth  were  prohibited  by  a  proclamation, 
issued  October  1584;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  two  of  his  disciples,  Avho  were  hanged  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  distributing  these 
suppressed  publications,  had  he  not  been, 
fortunately  for  himself,  a  relation  of  Lord 
Burleigh. 

Another  sect  which  fell  under  the  Queen's 
displeasure  was  the  Family  of  Love.  The 
original  founder  of  this  ancient  Agapemone 
was  a  Dutch  Anabaptist,  born  at  Delft, 
called  David  George ;  but  the  person  who 
gave  it  its  definite  form  and  character  was 
Henry  Nicolas,  or  Nicolai,  a  native,  as 
some  say,  of  Munster,  and  others  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  resided  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  EdAvard  VI.  His  pre- 
tensions were  quite  as  blasphemous  as  his 
master's.  He  gave  out  that  he  could  '  no 
more  erre  or  mistake  the  right  than  Moyses, 
the  prophets,  or  Christe  and  his  Apostles, 
and  that  his  books  were  of  equal  authority 
with  Holy  Scripture  itself.  Moses,  he  said, 
taught  mankind  to  hope,  Christ  to  believe, 
but  he  to  love,  which  last  being  of  more 
worth  than  both  the  former,  he  was  conse- 
quently greater  than  both  those  prophets.' 
Attention  had  been  called  to  their  teaching 
in  a  book  by  I.  Rogers,  published  in  1572, 
called  'The  Displaying  of  an  horrible  Secte- 
of  grosse  and  wicked  Hcretiques,  naming 
themselves  the  Family  of  Love ;'  and  again 
by  two  authors  in  1579,  W.  Wilkinson  and 
I.  Knewstub. 

Little  notice,  hov^-ever,  was  taken  of  them 
till  1580,  although  in  1575  they  had  applied 
to  Parlhiment  for  toleration,  and  accompaiaied 
their  application  with  a  '  confession  of 
faith,' — a  curious  document,  no  doubt,  which 
we  hope  may  be  discovered  by  the  Histori- 
cal Commission.  What  answer  was  return- 
ed to  their  appeal  we  cannot  tell,  but  five 
years  afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  them,  which,  if  the  description  given 
of  them  therein  was  at  all  just,  was  certainly 
not  uncalled  for.  They  are  charged  with 
teaching  '  damnable  heresies,  directly  con- 
trary to  divers  of  the  principal  articles  of 
our  belief  and  Christian  faith,'  and  that  '  as 
many  as  shall  be  allowed  by  them  to  be  of 
that  family  to  be  elect  and  saved,  and  all 
others,  of  what  church  soever  they  be,  to  be 
rejected  and  damned.'  A  still  more  serious 
charge  is  '  that  those  Sectaries  hold  opinion 
that  they  may,  before  any  magistrate,  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  or  any  other  pei'son, 
not  being  professed  to  be  of  their  sect,  by 
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oath,  or  otherwise,  deny  anything  for  their 
advantage.'     Accordingly  orders  are  given 
to  proceed  severely  against  all  such  persons 
and  also  that  '  search  be  made  in  all  places 
suspected  for  the  books  and  v/ritings  main- 
taining the  said  heresies  and  sects,  that  they 
tnay   be    destroyed    and   burnt.'     Some   of 
these  books  are  specially   mentioned,  '  the 
author  whereof  they  name  II.  N.,  without 
yielding   to   him,    upon  their  examination, 
any  other  name,'  '  Evangelium  Regni  or  the 
Joyful  Message  of  the  Kingdom,'  reprinted 
by  sentences  in  Knewstub's  book,  which  he 
answers    one   by    one,    '  Documentall    Sen- 
tences,' '  The    Prophesie    of    the    Spirit  of 
Love,'  and   'A   Publishing    of    the    Peace 
upon  the  Earth.'     Rogers  mentions  eleven 
works  of  Nicolas  which  he  had  seen,  besides 
two  others  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
sight  of.     In  1604  they  made  an  attempt  at 
clearing  themselves  in  a  petition  to  James  I., 
in  Avhich  they  ask  the  King  to  read  their 
books    and    judge  for  himself,  and  by  no 
means  to  confound  them  with  the  disobedient 
Puritans  '  whose  malice  has  for  twenty-five 
years  and  upwards,  with  many  untrue  sug- 
gestions and  most  foul  errors   and  odious 
crimes,  sought  our  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion.'    As  far  as  public  opinion  went,  the 
petition  met  with  but  poor  success.     Fuller, 
in  whose  time  they  went  by  the  name  of 
Ranters,  is  mightily  amused  at  their  anxiety 
to  be  separated  from  the  Puritans,  '  though 
these  Familists  could  not  be  so  desirous  to 
leave  them  as  the  others  were  glad  to  be  left 
by  them.'     One   of  the  latest  accounts   of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellany. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  a  subject  of  long 
and  bitter  controversy.  In  1571  there  was 
published  a  tract  in  duodecimo  called  '  An 
Admonition  to  Parliament.'  It  had  no 
title-page  and  was  no  doubt  printed  at  a  pri- 
vate press.  At  the  end  of  the  second  address 
to  the  Christian  reader  are  '  reasons  Avhich 
have  made  us,  the  authors  of  these  treatises, 
to  kepe  back  our  names,  and  also  to  sup- 
presse  the  name  of  the  printer  of  them.' 
The  authors  were  most  probably  the  Puritan 
divines  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox. 
The  tract  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  in 
1572  Field  and  Wilcox  presented  a  copy  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  were  imme- 
diately committed  to  Newgate,  The  origi- 
nal tract  is  of  great  rarity  owing  to  a  procla- 
mation issued  June  11,  1573,  in  which  the 
admonition  itself  and  '  one  other  also  in  de- 
fence of  the  sayde  admonition '  are  com- 
manded to  be  delivered  up  '  on  payne  of  im- 
prysonment  and  her  liighnesse  further  dis- 
pleasure.' 


Of    the    controversial    publications,   how- 
ever, of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  none  are  more 
famous  than  the  series  of  tracts  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Martin   Marprelate  tracts. 
They  need  only  be  alluded  to  very  shortly 
here,  as  we  have  a  very  complete  history  of 
them  in  the  Avork  of  Mr.   MaskelL*     The 
list  given  by  him  comprises,  including  certain 
replies,    eighteen    different  publications,   all 
now  of  great,  some  of  excessive  rarity.     On 
February  13,  1589,  the  Queen  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  seditious  and  schismatical 
books ;  and  one   person,   John  Penry,   was 
arrested  as  being  concerned  in  their  publica- 
tion, under  a  constrained  interpretation  of 
the  Act  passed  a  few  years  before  (anno  23 
Eliz.  c.  2),  which  made  the  publication  of 
seditious  libels  against  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment a  capital  felony.     Nothing,  however, 
could  be  proved  against  him,   and  after  a 
month's  detention  he  was  discharged.     Who 
were  the  real  authors  will  perhaps  never  be 
ascertained,  though  the  late  Mr.  Pctheram 
thought  he  had  a  clue  to  their   discovery, 
which,  however,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never 
made  public.    Mr.  Maskell  tells  us  they  have 
usually  been  attributed  to  Penry,  Throgmor- 
ton,  tidal,   and   Fenner ;    but  he  confesses 
that   after   all   his    inquiries    the    question 
remains   as   obscure  as  before,    and  thinks 
that  it  is  very  far  from  clear  that  either  one 
of  these  last  named  was  actually  concerned 
in  the  authorship  of  any  of  the  pamphlets. 
Udal  before  the  Star  Chamber  declared  him- 
self   fully    persuaded   that   they    were   not 
written    by    any    Puritan  minister,    and  '  I 
think,'  he  says,  '  there  is  never  a  minister  in 
this  land  that  doth   know   who    Martin  is. 
And  I  for  my  part  have  been  inquisitive,  but 
I  never  could  learn  who  he  is.'    IJdal,  indeed, 
could  hardly  have  had  a  hand  in  any  of  the 
tracts  except  the  earliest.     In  1588  he  had 
published    anonymously  a  book  called    '  A 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that  discipline 
which  Chi-ist  has  prescribed  in  his  Worde 
for    the   government  of  his   Church    in    all 
times  and  places  until  the  world's  end.'    He 
was  cited  before  the  Star  Chamber  on  the 
charge  that  '  he  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  but  being  stirred  up  by  the 
instigation  and  motion  of  the  devil,  did  ma- 
liciously publish  a  slanderous  and  infamous 
libel  against  the  Queen's  majesty,  her  crown 
and  dignity.'     The  evidence  of  his  author- 
ship  was  not  very   strong,  but  his  judges 
attempted  in  every  possible  way   to  make 
him  criminate  himself.     Time  after  time  he 
was  asked,  '  Did  you  make  the  book,  Udal, 


*  A  History  of  the  Martin  Marplelate  Contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  London  : 
1845. 
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yea  ov  no  ? '  Imperfect,  liowever,  as  was  tlie 
evidence  lie  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
and  probably  would  have  been  but  for  the 
intercession  tliat  King  James  of  Scotland 
made  for  him  with  the  Queen.  Meantime 
through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
lie  was  induced  to  express  his  sorrow  that  he 
had  given  her  Majesty  such  deep  and  just 
occasion  for  displeasure.  Ilis  pardon  was 
to  have  been  granted,  and  he  himself  had 
arranged  with  some  Turkey  merchants  to  go 
to  Guinea.  But  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  ships  had  to  go  without  him  and  he 
ended  his  days  in  the  White  Lion  Prison  in 
1592. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  that  the 
'  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  ' 
attained  its  most  extravagant  development. 
In  1607  a  book  was  published  at  Cambridge 
which  roused  in  some  quarters  very  intense 
indignation.  This  was  Dr.  Cowel's  '  Law 
Dictionary,  or  the  interpreter  of  words  and 
terras  used  either  in  Common  or  Statute 
Law  of  this  realm,'  written,  it  was  believed, 
at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Bancroft.  In 
this  work  it  is  declared  that  the  King  is  not 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  he  could 
pass  what  decrees  he  liked  without  consult- 
ing Parliament ;  if  he  asked  their  consent  in 
matters  of  finance,  it  was  as  a  favour  not  as 
a  right.  '  Though  at  his  coronation  he  took 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land, 
yet,  this  oath  notwithstanding,  he  may  alter 
or  suspend  any  particular  law  that  seemeth 
hurtful  to  the  public  estate.'  No  wonder  it 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  James,  but  it 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Parliament  and  it  was 
censured  in  both  JLouses.  The  King,  seeing 
how  intense  the  feeling  was,  did  not  dare 
to  interfere.  The  author  was  imprisoned 
though  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  King 
had  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  book,  which  was  committed  to 
the  flames,  '  for  which  the  Commons  re- 
turned thanks  with  great  joy  at  their  vic- 
tory.' In  the  proclamation  the  King  com- 
plains that  '  from  the  very  highest  mysteries 
of  the  Godhead  and  the  most  inscrutable 
councels  in  the  Trinitie  to  the  very  lowest 
pit  of  Hell  and  the  confused  actions  of  the 
divells  there,  there  is  nothing  now  unsearch- 
ed  into  by  the  curiositie  of  men's  braines  ;' 
and  that  as  *  these  men  sit  with  God  in  His 
most  privie  closet,'  so  *  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  doe  not  spare  to  wa«Je  in  all  the  deep- 
est mysteries  that  belong  to  the  persons  or 
the  state  of  Kinges  and  Princes,  that  are 
gods  upon  earth,'  The  proclamation  ends 
with  a  clause  of  considerable  importance : 
'  For  better  oversight  of  books  of  all  sortes 
before  they  come  to  the  presse,  we  have  re- 
solved to  make  choice  of  commissioners  that 


shall  looke  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of 
all  those  things  that  shall  be  put  to  the 
presse,  either  concerning  our  authoritie 
royall  or  concci'ning  our  government,  or  the 
lawes  of  our  Kingdom.' 

Whatever  hopes  the  Puritans  may  have 
been  induced  to  indulge  in  of  advantage  to 
themselves  from  the  Hampton  Court  Confe- 
rence must  have  been  unpleasantly  dissipated 
when  that  mock  conference  actually  com- 
menced. The  King  had  been  '  brought  up 
among  Puritans,  not  the  learnedest  men  in 
the  world,  and  schooled  by  them  ;'*  but  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  their  doctrines  was 
unmistakeably  shown  in  the  rude  and  unfair 
manner  in  which  he  treated  their  arguments. 
James's  theology,  however,  was,  after  all, 
except  on  the  point  of  Confomiity,  of  a  very 
uncertain  description,  and  it  veered  capri- 
ciously between  '  High  and  Low '  Church 
opinions.  In  1617,  Mr.  Sympson,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Colt  Cambridge,  was  obliged  to  recant 
certain  statements  he  had  made  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  King,  which  advocated 
Arminian  views ;  and  that  very  same  year 
Dr.  Mocket's  treatise,  'Doctrina  et  politia 
EcclesisB  Anglicanse,'  fell  under  censure, 
because  it  favoured  the  Calvinists.  Dr. 
Mocket's  intention  was  to  give  foreigii 
churches  a  fair  notion  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  Church  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
had  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into  Latin, 
adding  Jewel's  Apology  and  Nowell's  Cate- 
chism. But  in  his  translation  of  the  Arti- 
cles he  had  omitted  the  latter  part,  which 
sets  forth  the  power  of  the  Church  in  rites 
and  ceremonies  and  in  controversies  of  faith. 
Besides  this,  instead  of  printing  the  Homi- 
lies at  length,  he  had  given  an  abbreviation 
of  them,  not  fairly  representing  the  opinions 
of  this  Church  ;  and,  moreover,  in  a  treatise 
of  his  own,  he  had  not  given  the  See  of 
Winchester  precedence  over  all  others,  next 
to  London,  but  only  over  those  whose 
bishops  were  not  privy  councillors.  Dr. 
Montagu,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  at  that 
time  on  bad  terms  with  Archbishop  Abbot, 
whose  chaplain  Dr.  Mocket  was ;  the  King 
was  appealed  to ;  and  the  result  was  a  public 
edict  by  which  the  book  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt.  '  Truly,'  says  Mr.  Perry,  '  in  those 
days  the  gift  of  composition  was'  a  danger- 
ous one ;  even  to  write  without  intent  to 
preach  (as  Mr.  Peacham  did),  might  forfeit 
a  man's  life;  to  preach  Arminianism  was  a 
crime  in  one  place,  to  advocate  Calvinism  a 
heresy  in  another.'f     The  part  James  took 


*  Barlow's  '  Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Court,'  in  Cardwell's  Confer- 
ences, p.  177. 

f  History,  vil.  i.  p.  255. 
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with  respect  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 
was  held  in  1618,  shows  ns  the  King  in  a 
Calvinistic  mood  ;  but  the  decided  line  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  took  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  King's   son-in  law,  the  Elector 
Palatine,    in    his    claim    to    the    crown    of 
Bohemia,  threw  the  King's  influence  in  the 
opposite  direction.     This  was  strongly  shown 
in  1624,  in  the  case  of  the  future  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  then  rector  of  Stamford  Rivers. 
Finding  that  certain  Jesuits  had  been  very 
busy  in  his  parish,  '  he  left  in  one  of  the 
houses   certain   propositions  written    down, 
together  with  an  oft'er  that,  if  they  would 
convince  him  in  any  one  of  them,  he  would 
become  a  convert,'     They  replied  by  send- 
ing him  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Gag  for  the 
new  Gospel.'      Montagu,    however,   showed 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  his 
answer,  which  he  called   '  A  Gagg  for  the 
new   Gospel  ?     No,   A   Gagg    for    an    old 
Goose,  who  would  needs  undertake  to  stop 
all   Protestant  mouths   for   ever   with    276 
places   out  of  their   owne   English  Bibles.' 
in  it  Montagu  proved  that  several  Calvinistic 
doctrines  with  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  charged  were  no  part  of  her  teaching. 
Two  lecturers  at  Ipswich,  Yates  and  Ward, 
set  to  work  to  examine  the  book,  and  made 
out   a  list   of   statements  which  they  said 
favoured  Popery  and  Arminianism,  and  laid 
them  before  Parliament.     Montagu,  know- 
ing how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  their 
tender  mercies,  applied  to  the  King,  who 
promised    to    protect   him.     Meanwhile    he 
was  urged  to  write  another  book  defending 
his  opinions,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  his 
'  Appello  Csesarem  :  a  just  appeale  from  two 
unjust  informers.'     Before  the  edition  could 
be  printed  off  the  King  died.     On  Charles's 
accession,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
to  take  steps  against  the  Doctor  for  his  new 
publication.     lie  was  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail 
in  the  amount  of  2,000/.     Though  the  King 
now  interfered,  the  matter  was  not  allowed 
to  drop,  and  it  was  only  through  the  hasty 
dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  that  he 
v,'as  unmolested.     But  in  the  next  session 
the  book  was  refen-ed  to  by,  what  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Committee  of  Reli- 
gion.    The  issue  was  that  the  House  prayed 
the  King,  '  that  the  said  Richard  Montagu 
may  be  punished  according  to  his  demerits, 
in    such    exemplary  manner   as    may   deter 
others  from  attempting  so  presumptuously  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  State, 
and  that  the  books  aforesaid  may  be  sup- 
pressed  and  burnt.'     It  was  not,  however, 
till  January  14,  1628,  that  the  proclamation 


for  its  suppression  was  issued  ;  what  it  really 
amounted  to  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  on  August  24  of  that  year  Montagu 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

In  the  previous  year.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  one 
of  the  King's  chaplains,  had  got  into  trouble 
for  some  sermons  he  had  preached  before 
the  King,  the  sermons  being  afterwards 
printed  by  the  King's  permission.  In  these 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Cowel,  alluded  to,  Avere 
very  strongly  reproduced.  After  a  censure 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  author  was 
impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
gave  judgment:  1.  That  Dr.  Mainwaring 
shall  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House;  2.  That  he  be  fined  1,000/.  to 
the  King ;  3.  That  he  shall  make  such  sub- 
mission and  acknowledgment  of  his  ofl'ences 
as  shall  be  set  down  by  a  committee  in  writ- 
ing both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  4.  That  he  shall  be  suspended 
three  years  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  ; 
5.  That  he  shall  hereafter  be  disabled  from 
any  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  6.  That  he 
shall  be  for  ever  disabled  to  preach  at  the 
Court  hereafter;  and  7.  That  his  Majesty 
be  moved  to  grant  a  proclamation  for  the 
calling  in  of  his  books,  that  they  may  be 
burnt  in  London  and  both  Universities. 
The  King  accordingly  issues  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declares  that  the  Doctor  had 
'  drawn  upon  himself  the  just  censure  and 
sentence  of  the  liigh  Court  of  Parliament.' 
Mainwaring  himself  made  a  most  abject 
apology  to  the  House,  and  after  the  session 
was  over,  the  fine  was  remitted,  the  Doctor 
himself  released  from  prison,  two  livings 
given  him,  and  in  1636  he  became  Bishop  of 
St.  David's. 

'  The  disputes  which  agitated  the  Church  in 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  were  at  first,  in  niany 
instances,  unpardonably  foofish  and  trifling. 
Taking  as  indulgent  a  view  as  we  can  of  the 
Puritans  of  her  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  eminently  provoking.  That  sober  and 
pious  men  should  think  themselves  justified  in 
convulsing,  worrying,  and  distracting  the  young 
Church  struggling  towards  maturity  and 
strength  amidst  the  greatest  obstacles,  on  the 
miserable  question  of  church  vestn^ents,  or  the 
insignificant  matter  of  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  seems  to  show  a  sufficiently  bitter 
and  fitigious  spirit,  and  with  this,  in  fact,  the 
Puritan  clergy  are  justly  chargeable.  They 
fought  factiously  ^nd  they  fought  unfairly. 
They  were  most  loud  and  troublesome  when 
there  was  the  greatest  danger  from  the  Papist 
and  the  Spaniard,  and  they  suddenly  assumed 
a  quieter  tone  w^hen  the  power  of  the  foreign 
foe  was  broken.'* 

One  of  their  great  objects  was  the  overthrow 
*  Perry,  vol.  i.  pp.  IG,  17. 
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of  the  Bishops,  hut  even  here,  the  ground 
they  occupied  cat  the  beginning  was  shifted 
entirely  as  the  dispute  went  on.  '  They  first 
desired  only  to  shake  down  the  leaves  of 
Episcopacy,'  says  Fuller,  '  misliking  only 
some  garments  about  them  ;  then  tliev  came 
to  strike,  at  the  branches,  and  last  of  all  they 
did  lay  their  axe  unto  the  root  of  the  tree.' 
By  the  time  of  Charles  I.  opinions  had 
grown  still  further  embittered,  and  it  is  in 
that  reign  that  we  find  the  severest  examples 
of  punishment  incurred  for  any  publications 
that  reflected  upon  the  third  order  of  the 
ministry.  In  1628  there  appeared  a  very 
scurrilous  work  by  a  Scotch  doctor  of  physic 
and  divinity,  Alexander  Leighton,  father  of 
the  Archbishop,  entitled  '  An  Appeal  to  the 
ParliaTnent ;  or  Sion's  Plea  against  the  Pre- 
lacie.  Printed  the  year  and  month  in  which 
Rochelle  was  lost.'  He  calls  bishops  men  of 
blood,  ravens,  and  magpies ;  he  declares  the 
institution  of  Episcopacy  to  be  anti-christian 
and  satanical ;  the  Queen  is  a  daughter  of 
Heth,  and  the  King  is  corrupted  by  bishops 
to  the  undoing  of  himself  and  people  ;  and 
he  approves  of  the  murder  of  Buckingham. 
Language  sucli  as  this  could  hardly  have 
been  passed  over  unnoticed.  But  it  was  not 
till  June  4,  1630,  that  the  author  was 
brouglit  before  the  Star  Chamber.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  him  guilty 
of  seditious  and  scandalous  writings  ;  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  terrible  and  barbarous 
punishment.  Besides  a  fine  of  10,000^.  and 
degradation  from  the  ministry,  he  was  pub- 
licly whipped  in  Palace  Yard,  made  to  stand 
two  hours  in  the  pillory ;  one  ear  was  cut 
off,  a  nostril  slit  open,  and  one  of  his  cheeks 
branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (Sower  of  Se- 
dition). After  this  he  was  sent  off  to  the 
Fleet  Prison,  At  the  end  of  a  week, '  being 
not  yet  cured,'  he  was  brought  out  again, 
underwent  a  second  whipping,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  former  atrocities,  and  was  then 
consigned  to  prison  for  life,  where  be  actu- 
ally spent  eleven  years.  In  April  1641  bis 
sentence  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  received  such  consolation 
as  it  could  aftbrd  him,  when  it  Avas  decided 
that  his  former  mutilation  and  imprisonment 
had  been  entirely  illegal. 

There  are  few  men  whom  a  cacoethcs  scri- 
bendi  ever  brought  into  such  trouble  as  Wil- 
liam Prynne,  '  utter  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.'  Of  his  publications,  nearly  200  in 
number,  the  first  appeared  in  1627,  entitled 
'  The  perp.etuity  of  a  regenerate  man's  estate, 
against  the  Saint's  total  and  final  Apostasy.' 
In  the  following  year,  besides  other  works 
he  published  '  A  brief  survey  and  censure  of 
Mr.  Cozens,  his  couzening  devotions.'  The 
burning  of  these  two  books  by  command  of 


the  High  Commission  Court  is  one  of  the 
charges  Michael  Sparkes  brings  against 
Archbishop  Laud  on  his  trial.  '  But,'  writes 
the  Archbishop  in  the  '  History  of  his  Trou- 
bles,' '  he  does  not  say  absolutely  burnt,  but 
"  as  he  is  informed,"  and  he  may  be  inform- 
ed amiss.'  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
about  the  treatment  of  another  of  his  publi- 
cations, which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of 
1633.  This  was  'The  Histriomastix,  the 
player's  scourge  or  actor's  tragedies,'  a^ook 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  appears  to 
have  had  tlie  distinction  of  being  the  first 
publication  burnt  in  England  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  Prynne  sliowed 
no  little  courage  in  publishing  this  book  at 
a  time  when  the  Court  was  not  only  very 
much  addicted  to  dramatic  representations, 
but  liad  sucli  easy  means  at  hand  for  sup- 
pressing seditious  and  treasonable  publica- 
tions. Much,  however,  miglit  have  been 
overlooked  in  Prynne's  book  had  he  not 
spoken  in  such  unmeasured  terms  of '  women 
actors.'  This  was  interpreted  into  a  special 
attack  upon  the  Queen,  who  had  herself 
taken  part  in  the  performance  of  a  pastoral 
at  Somerset '  House.  True,  the  book  had 
been  published  at  least  six  weeks  before, 
but  there  was  rank  treason  in  it  for  all  that, 
and  Prynne  accordingly  was  cited  before  the 
Star  Chamber  in  February  1633,  together 
with  Michael  Sparkes  the  printer,  and  W. 
Buckner,  the  licenser  of  the  obnoxious  book. 
It  was  no  use  for  Prynne  to  say  through  his 
counsel.  Hern — afterwards  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Laud — that  he  was  heartily  soriy 
for  the  strong  language  he  had  employed ; 
the  judges  vied  with  each  other  in  condemn- 
ing him  to  the  most  extreme  penalties  they 
could  inflict.  The  Earl  of  L>orseL  was  the 
most  vehement,  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cottington,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'  I  do  in  the  first  place  begin  censure  with 
his  book.  I  condemn  it  to  be  burnt  in  the 
most  public  manner  that  can  be.  The  manner 
in  other  countries  is  (where  such  books  r,re), 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  though  not  used 
in  England  (yet  I  wish  it  may  in  respect  of  the 
strangeness  and  heinousncss  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it)  to  have  a  strange  manner  of  burn- 
ing, and  therefore  I  shall  desire  it  may  be  so 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

'  If  it  may  agree  with  the  Court,  T  do  ad- 
judge Mr.  Prynne  to  be  put  from  the  bar,  and 
to  be  forever  uncapablc  of  his  profession.  I  do 
adjudge  him,  my  Lords,  that  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  do  put  him  out  of  the  Society ; 
and  because  he  had  his  offspring  from  Oxford 
(now  with  a  low  voice  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  "  I  am  sorry  that  ever  Oxford  bred 
such  an  evil  member !"),  there  to  be  degraded. 
And  I  do  condemn  Mr.  Prynne  to  stand  in  the 
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pillory  in  two  places,  in  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  that  he  shall  lose  both  his  ears, 
one  in  each  place,  and  with  a  paper  on  his  head 
declaring  how  foul  an  offence  it  is,  viz.,  that  it 
is  for  an  infamous  libel  against  both  their 
Majesties'  State  and  Government.  And  lastly 
(nay,  not  lastly),  I  do  condemn  him  in  5,000Z. 
fine  to  the  King.  And  lastly,  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.' 

Buckncr,  who  had  been  domestic  chaplain 
to  Abbot  the  Puritanical  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury,  was  to  be  lined  50Z.  ;  Sparkes 
500Z.,  and  to  stand  at  the  pillory,  '  without 
touching  of  his  ears,'  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. '  It  is  a  consecrated  place,'  saith  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  '  I  cry  your 
Grace's  mercy,'  said  my  Lord,  '  then  let  it 
be  in  Cheapside.' 

Prynne's  sufferings  by  no  means  ended 
here.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1G37,  we  find 
him  a  second  time  before  the*Star  Chamber, 
this  time  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  Bastwick 
and  II.  Burton,  '  for  writing  and  publishing 
seditious,  schismatical,  and  libellous  books 
against  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church.'  Bast- 
wick,  though  he  called  himself  M.  D.  appa- 
rently Avithout  any  claim  to  the  title,  seems 
to  have  had  few  if  any  patients,  and  tried 
literature.  lie  had  his  book  printed  in  Ley- 
den  in  1624,  and  its  title  was  '  Elenchus  re- 
ligionis  Papisticfe,  in  quo  probatur  neque 
Apostolicam,  neque  Catholicam,  neque  Ro- 
manam  esse.'  It  was  written  in  answer  to  a 
book  by  Richard  Short,  which  defended  the 
Papal  supremacy,  the  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
and  the  Romish  religion  in  general.  In  the 
year  1635,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  he 
published  an  epitome  of  this  book,  called 
'  Flagellum  Pontificis  et  Episcoporum  Latia- 
lium.'  'Though  professing  to  be  directed 
a2:ainst  the  Church  of  Rome,  'tis  more  than 
manifest,'  Laud  says,  '  that  it  was  purposely 
written  and  divulged  against  the  Bishops 
and  Church  of  England.'  For  this  he  was 
cited  before  the  High  Commission  Court, 
when  thirty-seven  articles  Avere  charged 
against  him.  He  was  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  except  one,  and  that  was  his  main- 
taining bishops  and  priests  to  be  the  same 
order  of  ministers,  or,  as  he  expressed  it 
himself, '  Impingitur  horrendum  crimen  quod 
infulis  et  apicibus  jus  divinum  negaverim, 
quod  Episcopi  et  Presbyteri  paritatem 
asseruerim.'  For  this  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000/.,  to  be  ex- 
communicated, to  be  debarred  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  his  book  to 
be  burnt,  and  he  himself  to  pay  the  costs 
and  i-emain  in  prison  till  he  recanted ;  and 
'  that  is,'  he  says,  '  till  domesday  in  tlie 
afternoone.'  Whilst  in  the  Gate  House  he 
published,    in    1636,    another   book    called 


'  n,'>a^eic:  rUiv  iTrioKoTtcov  :  sive  Apologeticus 
ad  prffisules  Anglicanos  criminum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum  in  Curia  Cclsse  Commissionis,'  writ- 
ten, he  tells  us  in  the  Petition  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an- 
swer to  a  book  by  Thomas  Chowney,  a  Sus- 
sex gentleman,  who  maintained  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  and  had 
not  erred  in  fundamentals.  The  year  fol- 
lowing appeared  a  far  more  infamous  book 
entitled  '  The  Letany  of  John  Bastwicke, 
being  now  full  of  devotion  as  well  as  in  re- 
spect of  the  common  calamities  of  plague 
and  pestilence,  as  also  of  his  own  particular 
misirie :  lying  at  this  instant  in  Limbo 
patrum.  Printed  by  the  speciall  procure- 
ment and  for  the  especiall  use  of  our  Eng- 
lish prelats  in  the  yeare  of  Remembrance 
Anno  1637.'  At  first  it  was  only  shown  to 
a  few  friends  in  manuscript,  but  afterwards 
it  came  to  be  printed  in  this  way.  John  Lil- 
burne,  afterwards  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  who  behaved  with 
such  gallantry  at  Marston  !Moor,  got  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Bastwick  in  1637,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  at  hearing  the  Letany,  that 
havinc*  a  little  ready  money  at  command,  he 
undertook  to  get  it  printed  in  Holland. 
Bastwick  Avas  at  first  averse  to  this,  as  he  dis- 
trusted a  friend  of  Lilburne's,  Avho  would 
have  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the  impression. 
His  scruples,  hoAvever,  were  overcome,  and 
the  Letany,  together  with  another  libellous 
publication,  entitled  '  Answers  to  the  Infor- 
mation of  Sir  John  Banks,  Kt.,  Atturney 
Universall,'  committed  to  the  press.  The 
first  edition  realised  a  handsome  profit ;  but 
now  Laud  got  scent  of  the  publication,  laid 
hold  upon  the  disperser,  and  made  him  con- 
fess Avho  the  inain  culprit  in  the  business 
Avas.  Accordingly  Avhen  Lilburne  landed 
with  another  impression,  he  was  seized  along 
with  his  cargo,  and  the  books  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

II.  Burton,  B.D.,  was  the  incumbent  of 
St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  the  church  in 
Avhich  Pepys  tells  us  of  a  disturbance  in  his 
time  ;  '  a  great  many  young  people  knotting 
together  and  crying  Porridge,  often  and 
seditiously  in  the  church  ;  and  they  took 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  they  say,  aAvay, 
and  some  say  did  tear  it.'  Burton  had  been 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  Prince  Henry,  and 
afterAvards  to  Prince  Charles ;  a  position  in 
Avhich  he  Avas  not  continued  when  Charles 
became  King.  In  this  bitter  disappoint- 
ment we  find  an  obvious  explanation  of  his 
appearing  in  the  company  of  such  men  as 
BastAvick  and  Prynne.  The  book  Avhich 
brought  him  into  trouble  Avas  '  An  apology 
for  an  appeal  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  Avith  2  Sermons  for  God  and  the 
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Kino;,  preached  on  the  5th  of  Novcmbei'  last 
[163G].'     Another  of  the  libels  complained 
of  was  inainlj'',  if  not  altogether,  from  his 
hand.     This  was  '  The  Divine  Tragedy  re- 
cording  God's   fearful    judgments    against 
Sabbath  breakers ;'  a  book  directed  against 
Noye,  the   Attorney-General,   who,   it    was 
made  out,  was  visited  with  a  judgment  from 
heaven   whilst   laughing   at   Prynne    as   he 
stood  in  the  pillory.     These  two  books  of 
Burton's,  two  of  Bastwick's,  the  '  Apologeti- 
cus,'   and  the  'Letany,'  and   a  tifth   called 
'News  from  Ipswich,'  were  the  libels  which 
were    proceeded   against.      Laud,   however, 
tells  us  that  the  book  for  which  they  were 
sentenced  was  one  written  by  Burton,  and 
printed  and  sent  by  himself  to  the  Lords 
sitting  in  Council,  entitled  '  A  letter  to  the 
true-hearted    nobility.'     Prynne,   so   far   as 
the  evidence  went,  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  fresh   otfence ;  for  the  Court  was   not 
aware  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  the 
'  News  from  Ipswich,'  which  had  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  W.  White.     But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  really  an- 
swerable for  the  contents  of  the  libels,  and 
that  Laud's  account  is  substantially  correct, 
when  he   says  that  Prynne  '  makes  Burton 
and  Bastwick  utter  law,  which  God  knows 
they  understand  not;  for  I  doubt  his  pen  is 
in  all  their  pamphlets.'     Of  course  the  three 
men  were  found  guilty;     Lord  Cottington's 
sentence  was  that  they  should  lose  their  ears 
in  the  Palace  Yard  at  Westminster,  be  fined 
5,000^.,  and    imprisoned  for   life    in   three 
remote  places  of  the  kingdom.     Lord  Finch 
suggested,  in  addition  to  this,  that  Prynne 
should  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  two 
letters   (S.L.),   for   seditious   libeller.      '  To 
which  all  the  Lords  agreed,  and  so  the  Lord 
Keeper  concluded  the  censure.' 

The  Puritans  by  no  means  neglected  the 
cheap  and  easy  way  of  answering  an  adver- 
sary by  burning  his  books.  It  was,  perhaps, 
of  very  little  consequence  that  such  effusions 
as  Coppe's  '  Fiery  Flying  Roll,'  or  Lawrence 
Clarkson's  '  Single  Eye,'  or  *  The  accuser 
shamed,  or  a  pair  of  bellows  to  blow  off  that 
dust  cast  upon  John  Fry,  a  member  of  Par- 
Uament,  by  Col.  John  Downs,  likewise  a 
member  of  Parliament,'  or  Lilburne's  '  Just 
reproof  of  Haberdasher's  Hall,'  were  con- 
signed to  tlie  tender  mercies  of  the  common 
hangman.  But  we  suspect  there  were  few 
books  they  so  congratulated  themselves  on 
committing  to  the  flames  as  the  King's 
'  Book  of  Sports.'  This  ill-judged  publica- 
tion was  issued  by  King  James  in  1618,  on 
the  advice  of  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  good  people  of  Lancashire,  among  whom 
the  King  had  lately  bcQn  on  progress,  and 


who  had  shocked  him  by  their  Puritanical 
observance    of    Sundays.      Accordingly   he 
recommends  them  after  divine  service  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  dancing,  archery,  leaping, 
vaulting,  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  Morris- 
dances,  and  such  like.     The  baiting  of  ani- 
mals, interludes,  and  especially  that  which 
was  'prohibited  at  all  times  to  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  —  bowling,'  were  forbidden. 
Some   improvement   was    afterwards   intro- 
duced by  the  restrictions  that '  people  should 
have  no  liberty  for  recreation  till  after  even- 
ing prayer  ;  and  the  non-recusant,  who  came 
not  to  morning  and  evening  prayers,  should 
be  incapable  of  such  His  Koyall  indulgence 
at  all."    Though  specially  addressed  to  Lan- 
cashire, the  book  was  directed  to  be  read  in 
aU  churches  throughout  England.     We  can 
easily  imagine  what  consternation  this  caused 
to   a  considerable  number  of  James's  sub- 
jects, and  how  Archbishop  Abbot,  who  was 
staying  at  Croydon,  felt  it  his  duty  to  forbid 
its  being  read  in  that  church.     One  book  at 
least  was  published  in  answer  to  the  Decla- 
ration by  John  Trask,  in  which  Sabbatarian 
views  of  the  most  extreme  kind  were  advo- 
cated.    For  this  publication  the  author  was 
set  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  and  whipt 
to  the  Fleet,  and  then  imprisoned. 

The    excitement   was   renewed   in   1633, 
when  Charles  re-issued  the  Declaration  : — 

'That  it  was  impolitic  and  dangerous  to 
publish  the  "Book  of  Sports"  is  doubtless 
true,  but  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  almost  necessary  for  the  King  and 
his  advisers  to  do  this,  or  abandon  their  own 
opinions,  is  perhaps  also  capable  of  proof.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  King  and  the 
High  Church  party  were  not  the  movers  in  the 
matter.  The  judges  had  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  forbid  the  celebration  of  the  village 
feasts  or  wakes  on  the  Sunday,  and  had 
ordered,  most  unwarrantably,  the  clergy  to 
publish  their  decrees  in  the  time  of  service. 
This  was  as  direct  and  distinct  an  invasion  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  could  well  be  de- 
vised, and  it  excited,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
wrath  of  the  Archbishop.  But  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice (Richardson)  seemed  determined  to  set 
him  and  the  King  at  defiance,  and  repeated,  on 
his  next  circuit,  his  former  order.  An  inquiry 
was  then  made  through  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  AVells,  as  to  how  the  dedication  feasts 
were  observed  in  the  villages,  and  seventy-two 
grave  divines  reported  that  they  were  observed 
reli.^iously  and  orderly.  Upon  this  the  Chief 
Justice  was  called  before  the  Council  and  re- 
ceived "such  a  rattle"  for  his  former  contempt 
that  he  came  out  complaining  "  that  he  had 
almost  been  choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn 
sleeves."  '* 

In  1644,  however,  when  Puritan  influence 
had  become  supreme  in  Parliament,  a  reso- 
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lution  was  passed  by  l)otli  Houses  that  the 
obnoxious  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  in  Cheapside,  and  at  the 
Exchange.  The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex had  instructions  to  assist  effectually 
in  carrying  out  the  order  of  the  10th  of 
May ;  all  persons  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  copies  to  the  proper  authorities. 
On  tliat  day  accordingly  all  that  could  be 
laid  hold  of  were  destroyed. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  custom  of  book- 
burning  soon  came  into  use.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  1660,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  resolution  that  his  Majesty  be 
humbly  moved  to  call  in  three  books  writ- 
ten in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
King,  and  order  them  to  be  burnt  by  tlie 
common  hangman.  Two  of  these  were  by 
Milton;  the  ^EiKovotcXdarr];,  in  answer  to 
EiiMV  PaacXiKi),^  pubhshed  in  1649,  and 
'  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano  contra 
Claudii  Salmasii  Defensionera  regiam '  in 
1650.  The  third  work  was  by  John  Good- 
win, and  was  entitled  '  ^'{ipLarodiKai,  tlie 
Obstructors  of  Justice,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
honourable  Sentence  passed  upon  the  late 
King  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  1649.' 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  King 
issued  a  proclamation  on  August  13,  order- 
ing the  suppression  of  these  books,  and 
stating  that  Milton  had  fled  from  justice. 
By  the  next  assize  day,  August  Q^th,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  copies  of  the  prohibited 
VN'orks  had  been  brought  to  the  sheriffs  of 
the  different  counties,  and  on  that  day  they 
were  burnt.  The  authorities  were  satisfied 
with  this  expression  of  feeling,  and  three 
days  afterwards  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
passed,  Avhich  included  Milton, 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  Pastoral  Let- 
ter of  an  English  Bishop  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  hangman,  yet  such  was  the  fate  in 
1693  of  one  of  Bishop  Burnet's,  printed  in 
1689.  The  account  of  it  is  given  by  Burnet 
himself  in  the  rough  draught  of  the  'His- 
tory of  his  Time,'  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Harl.  M3S.  6584).  He  omitted  it  for  some 
reason  or  other  in  his  printed  edition. 

'  Tn  the  last  session  of  Pcarliament  some  be- 
gan to  find  fault  with  a  notice  by  which  some 
divines  had  urged  obedience  to  the  present 
Government,  that  here  was  a  conquest  over 
King  James,  and  that  conquest  in  a  just  way 
gave  a  good  title.  This  some  had  carried  so 
far  as  to  say,  in  all  wars,  just  or  unjust,  con- 
quests were  to  be  considered  as  God's  transfer- 
ring the  dominion  from  the  conquered  to  the 
conqueror ;  yet  all  these  writers  had  taken 
care  to  distinguish  between  a  conquest  of  a  na- 
tion and  a  conquest  of  King  James  :  the  latter 
being  only  that  which  was  pretended,  that,  as 
they  said,  gave  the  King  all  King  James's 
right.    This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  vote 


of  both  Houses,  and  a  book  that  had  set  it 
forth  with  gi-eat  modesty  and  judgment  was  in 
great  heat  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  be- 
cause in  a  treatise  that  I  had  writ,  immediately 
after  I  was  a  bishop,  to  persuade  my  clergy 
to  take  the  oaths,  I  had  only  mentioned  this 
as  a  received  opinion  among  lawyers,  and  had 
put  it  in  among  other  topics,  but  had  put  the 
strength  of  all  upon  the  lawfulness  and  justice 
of  the  present  establishment,  they  fell  upon 
that  little  book,  and  ordered  it  likewise  to  be 
burnt.  So  it  looked  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  I,  who  perhaps  was  the  greatest  asserter 
of  public  liberty,  from  my  first  setting  out,  of 
any  writer  in  the  age,  should  be  so  severely 
treated  as  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the  truth  was, 
the  Tories  never  liked  me,  and  the  Whigs 
hated  me,  because  I  went  not  into  their  no- 
tions and  passions ;  but  even  this  and  worse 
things  that  may  happen  to  me  shall  not,  I 
hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from  mode- 
rate principles  and  the  just  asserting  of  the 
liberty  of  mankind.' 

The  book  the  Bishop  alludes  to  is  an 
anonymous  publication,  entitled  '  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.'  The 
author  was  Charles  Blount,  a  person  of  some 
talent,  but  an  infidel ;  one  of  his  works 
had  been  seriously  curtailed  by  Sir  Soger 
L'Estrange,  the  first  '  Licenser  of  the  Press,' 
and  finally  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Bis- 
hop of  London.  In  consequence  of  this 
treatment,  and  the  prospect  of  a  repetition 
of  it  if  he  ventured  on  any  new  work,  he 
issued  from  some  unlicensed  press  a  pam- 
phlet called  '  A  just  Vindication  of  Learning 
and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press :  by  I'hilo- 
patris.'  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  little  ac- 
quaintance which  readers  in  those  days  had 
with  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  that  though 
Blount's  pamphlet  consisted  of  little  else 
but  garbled  extracts  from  the  '  Areopa- 
gitica,'  the  gross  plagiarism  was  never  dis- 
covered. Blount,  encouraged  by  this, 
compounded  on  similar  principles  another 
pamphlet,  '  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing.'  At  the  end  of  it  he  add- 
ed '  A  Just  and  True  Character  of  Edmund 
Bohun,'  who  had  succeeded  '  Catalogue ' 
Eraser,  the  State  Licenser  appointed  at  the 
Revolution,  and  this  work  he  contrived 
should  be  widely  but  privately  circulated. 
Meanwhile  he  laid  a  very  clever  trap  for 
Bohun,  who,  though  a  very  strong  Tory,  had 
taken  the  oaths  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  justified  his  so  doing  by  arguments 
which  mightily  offended  Whigs  and  Tories 
alike.  In  his  new  work  Blount  enunciated 
opinions  exactly  the  contrary  to  those  he 
really  held,  of  course  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ceiving Bohun.  '  The  trap  was  laid  and 
baited  with  much  skill.  The  republican 
succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The 
atheist    succeeded    in    personating   a   high 
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Cliurcliman.'*  Bohun  gladly  gave  permis- 
sion for  its  publicatioti,  but  he  soon  found 
cause  to  repent  of  so  doing.  The  House  of 
Commons  sat  in  judgment  upon  it ;  con- 
demned it  to  the  care  of  the  hangman,  and 
petitioned  the  King  that  Bohun  should  be 
removed  from  his  oflice.  Their  sentence  was 
carried  out.  Some  expressions  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  Pastoral  were  thought  too  much 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  this  work  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed  any  longer.  Some  wag  in 
the  House  during  the  debate  called  out 
'  Burn  it,  burn  it,'  and  burnt  it  was  accord- 
ingly, but  only  by  a  majority  of  7  votes  in  a 
House  of  317  members. 

In  1705  a  pamphlet  appeared  which 
caused  great  excitement.  It  was  called 
'  The  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England, 
humbly  otfered  to  the  consideration  of  all 
true  Lovers  of  our  Church  and  Communion,' 
the  name  of  the  author  being  withheld. 
The  occasion  of  its  being  written  was  that  a 
bill  against '  occasional  conformity '  had  three 
times  failed  in  passing  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  pamphlet  was  alluded  to  by  the  Queen  in 
her  speech  to  Parliament ;  both  Houses  ad- 
dressed her  Majesty,  requesting  her  to  punish 
the  author  of  so  groundless  and  malicious  an 
assertion  as  that  the  Church  Avas  in  danger 
under  her  administration.  The  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex  condemned  it  to  be  burnt  be- 
fore the  Court.,  and  again  before  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  the  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, and  a  reward  of  1,000/.  was  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
be  responsible  for  it.  All,  however,  that 
could  be  extracted  from  the  printer,  David 
Edwards,  was  that  two  women,  one  of  them 
wearing  a  mask,  brought  the  manuscript 
to  him  with  directions  for  the  printing  of 
350  copies,  and  that  these  were  delivered  to 
four  persons  sent  to  his  office  to  receive 
them.  Tlie  author  was  a  physician  of  some 
eminence  and  a  F.R.S.,  J.  Drake,  though 
Mr.  Pooley,  the  Member  for  Ipswich,  seems 
to  have  supplied  him  with  the,  legal  infor- 
mation contained  in  it.  So  determined  were 
the  Government  to  suppress  it  that  a  book- 
seller having  printed  it  with  an  answer,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  all  the  copies  were 
seized  immediately  and  destroyed.  The 
libel  was  reprinted  in  Dublin,  and  very  im- 
prudently dedicated  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. This  edition  also  was  destroyed  by 
authority. 

Four  years  afterwards  another  person  of 
great  notoriety  appeared  upon  the  world's 
stage — Dr.  Sacheverell.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  had  gained  a  demyship  at  Mjfgdalen 
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College,.  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  same  college. 
Whilst  residing  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  Addison,  who  had  migrated  to  Mag- 
dalen from  Queen's.  So  much  attached 
were  they  to  each  other,  that  Addison  dedi- 
cated his  '  Account  of  the  Greatest  English 
Poets,'  written  at  the  time  when  he  pur- 
posed entering  holy  orders,  to  his  '  dearest 
friend  and  colleague,'  H.  Sacheverell.  In 
1705  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  it  was  whilst  hold- 
ing this  appointment  that  he  delivered  the 
two  sermons  which  brought  him  into  such 
notoriety.  Party-feeling  in  those  days  ran 
high  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
Sacheverell  was  an  outspoken  High  Church 
Tory  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  1709,  he  preached  his  sermon  at 
Derby ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  what 
Lord  Campbell  calls  his  '  contemptible  ser- 
mon,' '  Perils  among  False  Brethren,'  at  St. 
Paul's. 

Tliese  sermons,  however,  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Government.  Notwith- 
standing Lord  Somers's  better  advice,  it  was 
determined  by  the  Cabinet,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Lord  Godolphin,  whom  Sacheverell  had 
attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  being 
especially  urgent  in  the  matter,  to  proceed 
by  Avay  of  impeachment.  The  Member  for 
Liskeard,  Mr.  Dolben,  was  intrusted  with 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  Avhich  voted  that  the  sermons 
were  '  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious 
libels,  highly  reflecting  on  the  Queen  and 
her  government,  the  late  happy  revolution, 
and  the  Protestant  succession.'  On  the 
27th  of  February,  I7l0,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  opening  of 
the  trial  was  quite  a  spectacle.  The  Queen 
occupied  a  private  box.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall. 
The  House  of  Commons  were  on  one  side 
and  a  galaxy  of  ladies  on  the  other.  The 
evidence  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Lechmore, 
'a  man  of  parts,  but  a  most  vile  stink- 
ing Whigg,'  as  Hearne  calls  him ;  Sache- 
verell's  defence  being,  it  is  thought,  the 
composition  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  to  whom 
the  Doctor  afterwards  bequeathed  500/., 
though  John  AVesley  also  claims  the  credit 
of  it  for  his  father.  Sentence  was  given  on 
March  24,  when,  out  of  121  members,  he 
was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  17,  —  7 
bishops  voting  against,  and  6  for  him.  It 
was  only  by  a  majority  of  6  that  he  Avas 
suspended  for  three  years,  whilst  the  motion 
that  he  should  be  incapable  of  further  pre- 
ferment was  lost  by  a  majority  of  1.  The 
leniency  of  tlie  sentence  was  regarded  by  his 
friends   as  a  great  triumph.     The  sermons 
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themselves  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  with  them  a  decree  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  passed  July  1683,  maintaining 
the  absolute  authority  of  princes,  and  which 
Sacheverell  had  used  in  his  defence.  Lord 
Campbell  considers  the  prosecution  as  the 
most  suicidal  thing  the  Government  could 
have  done.  But  Burke,  in  his  'Appeal 
from  Old  to  New  Whigs,'  takes  a  very  dif- 
ferent vieAv  : — 

'  It  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning the  principles  on  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  first  opposed  and  afterwards  calum- 
niated, in  order  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the 
highest  authority,  to  confirm  and  fix  Whig 
principles  as  they  had  operated  in  the  resist- 
ance to  King  James  and  in  the  subsequent 
Settlement,  and  to  fix  them  in  the  extent  and 
with  the  hmitations  with  which  it  was  meant 
they  should  be  understood  by  posterity.' 

One  of  Sacheverell's  opponents,  the  author 
of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  had  got  himself  into 
trouble  a  few  years  before  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  High  Church  Doctor.  In  1702 
he  published  'The  shortest  way  with  the 
Dissenters;  or,  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church.'  Though  in  reality  a 
satire  of  exquisite  irony  from  beginning  to 
end,  its  true  nature  was  so  cunningly  con- 
cealed as  at  first  to  deceive  both  high  and  low 
churchmen  alike.  When,  however,  its  real 
object  was  discovered,  the  indignation 
against  the  author  was  intense.  De  Foe 
was  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  200  marks  to  the  Queen  (his 
expenses  altogether  amounted  to  more  than 
3,500^.,  and  brought  him  to  ruin),  to  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  to  find 
securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years.  Besides  this,  the  book  was,  by  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  of  February  25, 
1703,  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  in  New  Palace  Yard,  as  '  full 
of  false  and  scandalous  reflections  on  the 
Parliament,  and  tending  to  promote  sedi- 
tion.' 

Along  with  De  Foe's,  another  name  has 
been  immortalised  in  the  'Dunciad  :' — 

'  Earless  on  high  stood  unabash'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below.' 

Tutchin,  in  the  times  of  James  IT.,  had  en- 
deavoured to  help  on  the  rebellion  of  Mon- 
mouth by  a  pamphlet,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  Jeffi'ies  of  famousmemory 
to  be  whipped  through  certain  market  towns 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  executioner 
used  such  energy  in  his  work  that  Tutchin, 
after  the  first  instalment  of  his  pjinishment, 
petitioned  the  King  that  he  might  be  hanged. 
This  favour  was  not   granted,  and  '  in   re. 


venge  he  lived  to  write  a  most  virulent 
attack  upon  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch.' 

The  year  1762  is  famous  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  number  of  a  publication 
which  was  soon  to  acquire  great  notoriety, 
'  The  North  Briton.'  It  was  started  by  John 
Wilkes,  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Churchill, 
one  contributing  most  of  the  talent,  the 
other  the  abuse.  Virulent,  however,  as  were 
its  principles,  and  gross  its  attacks  on  Lord 
Bute,  it  continued  its  career  undisturbed 
till  its  forty-fifth  number.  By  that  time  the 
seven  years'  war,  which  added  60,000,000/. 
to  our  National  Debt,  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris, 
February  10,  1763.  On  the  dissolution  of 
ParUament  on  the  19tli  of  April,  the  King, 
alluding  to  this  treaty,  said  in  his  speech, 
'  My  expectations  have  been  fully  answered 
by  the  happy  eflects  which  the  several  allies 
of  my  crown  have  derived  from  this  salutary 
measure.  The  powers  at  war  with  my  good 
brother,  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  been  in- 
duced to  agree  to  such  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion as  that  great  prince  has  approved ;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  my  negotia- 
tions has  necessarily  and  immediately  dif- 
fused the  blessings  of  peace  through  every 
part  of  Europe.'  On  the  23rd  appears 
Wilkes's  comment  on  it.  '  The  infamous 
fallacy  of  the  whole  sentence  is  apparent  to 
all  mankind,  for  it  is  known  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  did  not  only  approve,  but  actu- 
ally dictated  as  conqueror,  every  article  of 
the  terms  of  peace.  No  advantage  of  any 
kind  has  accrued  to  the  magnanimous  prince 
from  our  negotiations,  but  he  was  basely 
deserted  by  the  Scottish  Prime  Minister  of 
England.'  Wilkes  was  arrested,  but  re- 
leased on  his  privilege  of  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  went  to  France.  The  House  of 
Commons  expelled  him,  and  ordered  the  ob- 
noxious publication  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man at  the  Royal  Exchange.  This  was  car- 
ried into  eftect  on  December  3rd,  but  the 
mob  was  so  incensed  at  the  indignity  shown 
to  their  champion  that  they  drove  the  autho- 
rities from  the  field.  '  Several  other  per- 
sons,' says  Malcolm,*  '  had  reason  to  repent 
the  attempt  to  burn  that  publicly  which  the 
sovereign  people  determined  to  approve,  who 
afterwards  exhibited  a  large  jack-boot  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  burnt  it  in  triumph  un- 
molested, as  a  species  of  retaliation.' 

What  happened  after  this  may  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Mahon  : — 

'It  was  also  observed  and  condemned  as  a 
shallow  artifice,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
counterbalance  their  condemnation  of  Wilkes's 
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violent  democracy,  took  similar  measures 
against  a  book  of  exactly  opposite  principles. 
This  was  a  treatise  or  collection  of  precedents 
lately  published  under  the  title  of  "  Droit  le 
Roy  [or  a  digest  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Jan. 
17G4."J  The  Peers,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
voted  this  book  "  a  false,  malicious,  and  trai- 
torous libel,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  to  which  we  owe  the  present 
happy  establishment ; "  they  ordered  that  it 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman,  and  that  the  author  should  be 
taken  into  custody.  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  however,  no  one  took  pains  to  exe- 
cute. The  author  was  one  Timothy  Breck- 
nock, a  hack  scribbler,  who  twenty  years  af- 
terwards was  hanged  for  being  accessory  to  an 
atrocious  murder  in  Ireland.'* 

This  work  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  last 
instance  of  a  book  having  been  '  burnt,'  but 
apparently  not  quite  accurately.  One  other 
instance,  of  somewhat  later  date,  may  be 
given — '  The  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ire- 
land Considered,'  printed  at  Dublin  1779. 
The  author  of  this  anonymous  publication  was 
the  lion.  Ilely  Hutchinson.  It  was  con- 
signed to  the  hangman,  and  is  now  so  scarce 
that  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  he  would  give 
1,000/.  for  a  copy. 

In  several  cases  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
two  universities  vvcre  required  to  burn  books 
tliat  had  been  condemned  by  authority,  but 
one  or  two  instances  may  be  given  in  v/hicli 
obnoxious  books  were  committed  to  the 
flames  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  without 
any  such  monition.  The  indignation  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
and  the  triumph  for  the  time  of  the  Tory 
party,  led  to  many  works  being  very  sum- 
marily dealt  with  which  denied  in  any  way 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  On  the .  day  on 
VN'hich  Russell  was  beheaded  for  his  sup- 
posed complicity  in  the  plot,  the  University 
ordered  the  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and 
Baxter  to  be  burnt  in  the  School  Quad- 
rangle. 

In  1690  Arthur  Bury,  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  published  a  book  called  '  An  his- 
torical Evidence  of  the  naked  Gospel,'  in 
which  he  advocated  what  were  considered 
Sociuian  views.  The  heads  of  houses  held 
a  meeting,  and  six  of  them  were  nominated 
a  committee  for  examining  the  book.  They 
Lad  no  difliculty  in  picking  out  passages 
Avhich  were  pronounced  to  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  On 
the  19th  of  August  the  book  was  burnt  in 
the  School  Quadrangle.     Trelawney,  Bishop 


of  Exeter,  visitor  of  the  College,  suspended 
the  author  from  the  rectorship,  but  he  was 
soon  afterwards  restored. 

In  1693  the  second  volume  of  that  most 
valuable  work  Anthony  a  Wood's  '  Athena} 
Oxonienses'  was  burnt  in  the  Theatre  Yard 
by  the  apparitor  of  the  University,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  sentence  of  the  University  Court. 
The  charge  against  the  biographer  was  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  libel  against  the 
memory  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Hearne's  Diary,  under  the  date  October 
3,  1713,  will  supply  us  with  another  in- 
stance : — 

'  There  having  been  no  Terrae  fih'us  speech, 

this  last  act,  quite  contrary  to  what  the  Sta- 
tutes direct  (occasioned  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors),  there  hath 
been  one  since  printed,  in  which  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  some  other  heads  of  Houses,  are 
severely  reflected  on,  nay  ten  times  more 
severely  than  ever  happened  at  the  theatre  or 
elsewhere  when  the  Terrse  Filius  was  allowed 
to  speak ;  which  hath  so  nettled  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  others,  that  on  Thursdaj"^,  in 
the  afternoon,  both  he  and  other  heads  of 
Houses  met  in  the  Apod3'terium,  and  resolved 
that  it  should  be  burnt.  And  accordingly 
yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
there  was  a  convocation  in  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  continued  for  another  year, 
and  the  speech  was  proposed  to  be  burnt. 
And  accordingly  the  said  speech  was  burnt, 
which  act,  however,  is  only  generally  laughed 
at,  it  being  a  certain  sure  way  to  publish  it  and 
make  it  more  known.' 

Here  we  pause  ;  not  because  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  for  the  materials  we 
have  left  unused  are  very  extensive,  but  be- 
cause we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  in- 
duce some  one,  with  sufficient  leisure  and 
access  to  libraries,  to  give  us  what  we  say 
again  is  a  great  desideratum  in  English 
bibliography — an  English  Peignot. 


*  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  175. 


Art.  VH. — 1.  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Se- 
lection in  relation  to  Sex.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  London  : 
1871. 

2.  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection.  By  A.  R.  Wallace.  Second 
Edition.     London:  1871. 

3.  On  the  Genesis  of  Species.  By  St. 
George  MivART,  F.R.S.    London:  1871. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies '  in  1859,  no  book  of  science  has  excit- 
ed a  keener  interest  than  Mr.  Dar^\'iu's  new 
work  on  the  '  Descent  of  Man.'  In  the 
drawing-room  it  is  competing  with  the  last 
new  novel,  and  in  the  study  it  is  troubling 
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alike  the  man  of  science,  tlie  moralist,  and 
the  theologian.     On  every  side  it  is  raising 
a  storm  of  mingled  wrath,  wonder,  and  ad- 
miration.     In  elegance  of  style,  chaiTQ  of 
manner,  and  deep  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, it  stands  almost  without  a  rival  among 
scientific  works ;  and  its  popularity  must  be 
a  keen  pleasure  to  its  author,  if  he  be  not 
lifted  above  the  level  of  popular  praise  and 
blame,  by  his  previous  high  achievements. 
The  subject  is  of   the  very  highest  impor- 
tance.    In  the  '  Origin  of  Species,'  the  prin- 
ciples of   the  doctrine  of   natural  selection 
were   laid    down,    and    in   part  had   to   be 
taken  in  trust  because  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence was  not  laid  before  the  reader,     Tlie 
'  Variation  under  Domestication  '  formed  the 
first  instalment  of  the  proof,  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  showed  how  wonderfully  plastic  ani- 
njals  and  plants  become  under  the   care  of 
man,   and    how   new   breeds   and   varieties 
may   be   developed  by   constant   selection, 
which  he  believes  to  be  equal  in  classifica- 
tory  rank  to  those  ordinarily  termed  genera 
and  species  in  nature.  The  present  work  con- 
tains the  first  application  of  the  theory  to  a 
given  case — the  evolution  of  man,  chosen  by 
the  author  himself.  As  a  crucial  test  therefore 
of  the  truth  of  his  theory  of  creation,  this 
work  is  of  high  value.     But  it  has  a  higher 
claim  on  our  attention  than  even  this,  for 
Mr.  Darwiji  does  not  confine  his  argument 
to  the  origin  of  man's  body  from   pre-exis- 
tent  forms ;  he  ventures  to  carry  it  into  the 
region  of  mind,  and  to  account  for  man's 
spiritual  powers  by  a  process  of  natural  se- 
lection from  rudiments  in  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue.      If  our  humanity 
be  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  modi- 
fied faculties  of  brutes,  most  earnest-minded 
men  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  those  mo- 
tives by  which  they  have  attempted  to  live 
noble  and  virtuous  lives,  as  founded   on  a 
mistake;  our  moral  sense  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  mere  developed  instinct,   identical  in 
kind  with  those  of  ants   or  bees ;  and  the 
revelation  of  God  to  us,  and  the  hope  of  a 
future  life,  pleasurable  day-dreams  invented 
for  the  good  of  society.      If  these  views  be 
true,  a  revolution  in  thought  is  imminent, 
which  will  shake  society  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, by  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the  con- 
science and  the  religious  sense ;  for  sooner 
or  later  they  must  find  expression  in  men's 
lives.     We  propose  to  examine  the  evidence 
on  which  conclusions  so  far  reaching  as  these 
are  based,  first  of  all  taking  up  the    argu- 
ment as  to  man's  bodily  descent,  and  then 
passing  on  to  that  of  the  origin  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral    faculties.     The  question 
before  us,  is,  '  can  man,  body  and  soul,  be 


accounted  for  by  natural  selection  ? '  In  dis- 
cussing this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exa- 
mine the  differences  between  the  various 
races  of  men,  and  to  see  how  far  '  sexual 
selection '  will  account  for  those  variations 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
'  the  survival  of  the  fittest.'  We  will  not 
here  anticipate  the  conclusion  of  our  own 
argument ;  but  we  must  observe  at  stalling, 
that  Mr.  Darwin  appears  to  lis  to  be  not 
more  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity of  his  powers  of  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  than  he  is  for  the  want 
of  logical  power  and  sound  reasoning  on 
philosophical  questions. 

Before  we  plunge  into  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  natu- 
ral selection.  Plants  and  animals  in  a  state  ' 
of  nature,  under  favourable  conditions  of 
life,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  rapidly ;  as " 
for  example  the  horse,  and  the  white  clover, 
in  Australia ;  but  as  the  «im  of  the  food  in 
each  area  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  number 
of  individuals  arriving  at  maturit)'^  must,  on 
the  whole,  remain  stationary.  And  this  must 
lead  to  a  straggle  for  existence : — 

'  Our  own  observation,'  writes  Mr.  Wallace, 
'must  convince  us,  that  birds  do  not  go  on 
increasing  every  year  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as 
they  would  do  were  there  not  some  poM^erful 
check  to  their  natural  increase.  Very  few  birds 
produce  less  than  two  young  ones  each  year, 
while  many  have  eight  or  ten ;  four  will  cer- 
tainly be  below  the  average  ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  each  pair  produce  J'oung  only  four 
times  in  tlieir  life,  that  will  also  be  below  the 
average,  supposing  them  not  to  die,  either  by 
violence  or  want  of  food.  Yet  at  this  rate, 
how  tremendous  would  be  the  increase,  in  a 
few  years,  from  a  single  pair !  A  simple  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  in  fifteen  years,  each 
pair  of  birds  would  have  increased  to  nearly 
two  thousand  millions  !  Whereas  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  birds 
of  any  country  increases  at  all  in  fifteen,  or 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  With  such 
powers  of  increase,  the  population  must  have 
reached  its  limits,  and  have  become  stationary, 
in  a  very  few  years  alter  the  origin  of  each 
species.  An  immense  number  of  birds  must 
therefore  perish,  each  year,  before  arriving  at 
maturity,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  would 
be  the  weak,  diseased,  and  less  gifted  indivi- 
duals.' 

Or,  if  we  take  the  case  of  an  oak  forest, 
every  tree  will  drop,  at  least,  one  thousand 
acorns  annually,  though  till  an  old  tree  falls, 
not  one  of  these  can  grow  into  an  oak.  Then 
comes  in  the  principle  of  heredity,  by  which 
the  parent  hands  down  to  its  offspring  a 
general  likeness,  and  the  principle  of  varia- 
tion, by  which  no  offspring  resembles  its  pa- 
rent in  every  particular.  In  the  struggle  for 
life,  the  minute  variations,  presented  by  all 
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livinor  beings,  Avould  either  aid  or  retard  the 
organisms  in  which  they  were  manifested, 
and  would  result  in  the  survival  of  the  tit- 
test.  Lastly  the  cliange  of  external  condi- 
tions, Avhich  now  is  universal  and  unceasing, 
would  give  free  scope  for  the  accumulation 
of  variations  in  one  direction  through  here- 
dity, the  organic  change  keeping  pace  with 
that  of  the  conditions,  and  the  animal  and 
plant  continuing  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  environment.  By  the  action  of  these 
complex  laws,  summed  up  under  the  head  of 
Natural  Selection,  and  by  them  solely,  both 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  believe  that  all 
plants  and  animals  have  sprung  from  pre-ex- 
istent  forms,  that  have  gradualbj  diverged 
from  one  another  ;  and  they  both  insist,  that 
insomuch  as  external  circumstances  change 
slowly,  changes  in  life  must  be  correspond- 
ingly slow  and  continuous.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  the  general  considerations 
of  the  merits  of  this  theory,  for  the  false' 
reasoning  from  domestic  breeds  to  species 
in  nature  has  been  demonstrated  by  Profes- 
sor Huxley,*  and  its  inadequacy  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
Mr.  Mivartjf  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  application  of  it  to  the  '  Descent 
of  Man.'  Does  the  present  state  of  man 
admit  of  explanation  by  this  hypothesis  ? 
And  if  the  origin  of  man's  body  can  thus  be 
accounted  for,  docs  it  explain  also  mental 
and  moral  phenomena?  If  it  be  a  law  like 
that  of  gravitation,  it  must  be  a  key  to  all 
the  facts  which  it  is  supposed  to  cover. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  man,  in  his 
purely  physical  nature,  is  closely  linked  with 
the  brutes.  His  body  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  reproduction,  growth,  decay,  and 
death  as  theirs,  and  is  built  essentially  on 
the  same  plan.  Each  muscle,  nerve,  blood- 
vessel, and  bone  is  represented,  more  or 
less,  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  mammals, 
and  especially  among  the  anthropomorphous 
apes.  Besides  these  obvious  points  of  re- 
semblance there  are  others  equally  striking. 
Man  is  liable  to  certain  of  the  same  diseases 
as  the  brutes,  such  as  hydrophobia,  variola, 
and  glanders,  a  fact  which  '  proves  the  close 
similarity  of  their  tissues  and  blood,  both  in 
minute  structure  and  composition,  far  more 
plainly  than  does  their  comparison  under  the 
best  microscope,  or  by  the-  aid  of  the  best 
chemical  analysis.'^  Our  embryonic  develop- 
ment also  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the 
higher  mammals,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
ape.     It  is  useless  for  any  man  to  shut  his 


*  Lay  Sermons,  p.  280. 
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eyes  to  the  full  weight  of  this  identity  of 
structure. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  rudimentary 
organs  tends  also  in  the  same  direction. 
The  panniculus  caruosus  muscle,  for  instance, 
by  whicli  horses  move  and  twitch  their  skin, 
is  found  in  an  efficient  state  in  the  human 
forehead  and  neck,  while  it  is  very  generally 
not  traceable  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Some  people,  however  have  the  power  of 
moving  the  scalp,  very  much  as  the  lower 
animals,  and  of  setting  in  motion  the  muscles 
of  the  ear.  This  probably  is  an  instance  of 
the  loss  of  an  organ  by  disuse.  The  small 
vermiform  appendage  to  the  human  csecuin 
is  a  rudiment  of  that  which  is  long  and  con- 
voluted in  the  orang  and  enormous  in  the 
marsupials.  The  small  point  also  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  outer  fold  of  the  ear, 
which  Mr.  Woolner  first  detected  when  at 
work  at  his  figure  of  Puck,  is  alleged  to  be 
the  last  lingering  trace  of  a  pointed  ear,  as 
in  some  of  the  baboons,  and  many  other 
animals.  Many  other  cases  might  be  ad- 
duced of  the  same  kind. 

The  variations  also  traceable  in  the  human 
frame  point  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  one  case,  quoted  by  Professor 
Haughton,  the  arrangement  of  tendons  of 
thumb  and  fingers  characteristic  of  the 
macaque  was  fully  shown  in  the  human 
hand  ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  in  a  series  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  Royal  Society,  has  mi- 
nutely described  a  number  of  muscular  varia- 
tions in  man,  which  represent  normal  struc- 
tures in  the  lower  animals.  In  one  male 
subject  no  less  than  seven  such  variations 
were  observed,  all  of  which  plainly  repre- 
sented the  muscles  of  certain  kinds  of  apes, 
Mr.  Wood  considers  that  these  variations 
'  must  be  taken  to  indicate  some  unknown 
factor,  of  much  importance  to  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  general  and  scientific 
anatomy.'  Mr,  Darwin  argues,  that  this 
unknown  factor  is  most  probably  the  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  a  former  state  of  exis- 
tence : — 

'  It  is  quite  incredible  that  a  man  should 
through  mere  accident  abnormally  resemble,  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  his  muscles,  certain  apes, 
if  there  had  been  no  genetic  connexion  between 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  descended 
from  some  ape-like  creature,  no  valid  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles  should 
not  suddenly  reappear  after  an  interval  of 
many  thousand  generations,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  dark- 
coloured  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs 
and  shoulde]"s,  after  an  interval  of  hundreds, 
or  more  probably  thousands,  of  generations,' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  129.) 

Hence  it  is  contended  that  the  identity  of 
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the  structure  of  man's  body  with  that  of  the 
hrutes  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine  of  special  creation,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  species  directly  and  immediately  out 
of  nothino;,  which  is  itself  hedged  in  with 
insuperable  difficulties  in  general  application. 
It  does  not  explain  the  variations  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  animals,  nor  the  rudi- 
mentary organs,  nor  the  embryological  de- 
velopment. Nor  does  it  afford  any  clue  to 
the  law  of  geological  succession.  It  does 
not  tell  us  why  the  existing  group  of  marsu- 
pials in  Australia  should  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  quaternary  age  by  allied  species 
in  that  region ;  or  why  the  armadillos  and 
sloths  of  South  America  should  find  their 
nearest  allies  in  those  species  Avhich  imme- 
diately preceded  them  in  that  area ;  or  why, 
in  the  Old  World,  the  Asiatic  elephant 
should  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  mammoth. 
It  moreover  implies  a  corresponding  annihi- 
lation of  the  pre-existent  species.  This  doc- 
trine, invented  before  the  birth  of  physical 
sciences,  has  long  ago  been  given  up  by 
many  theologians,  and  by  all  biologists,  who 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  bond  of  union  which 
unites  all  living  bodies  together.  Professor 
Owen,  no  less  than  Professor  Iluxley,  does 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  identity  running 
through  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  con- 
tinual operation  of  natural  laws  : — '  I  have 
been  led,'  he  writes,  '  to  recognise  species  as 
exemplifying  the  continuous  operation  of 
natural  law,  or  secondary  cause ;  and  that, 
not  only  successively,  but  progressively,  from 
the  first  embodiment  of  the  .vertebrate  idea 
under  its  old  Ichthyic  vestment  until  it  be- 
came arrayed  in  the  glorious  garb  of  the 
human  form.'*  But  no  two  anatomists  are 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  these 
secondary  laws  produce  different  forms. 
And  this  doctrine  of  evolution,  by  which 
man  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  an 
antecedent  form,  differs  merely  in  name 
from  secondary  or  derivative  creation ;  al- 
though many  writers  believe  that  it  is  anta- 
gonistic. It  merely  attempts  to  give  some 
of  the  causes  which  probably  brought  about 
the  change — such  as  variation,  heredity, 
change  of  conditions,  and  the  other  factors, 
which  together  make  up  what  Mr.  Darwin 
terms  natural  selection  ;  but  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  show  all.  It  is  very  generally 
taken  to  be  identical  with  the  natural  selec- 
tion theory  ;  but  it  really  differs  in  the  im- 
portant point  that  the  latter  professes  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  of  life  by  the  action 
of  the  causes  which  it  enumerates,  ignoring 
completely  the  possible  co-operation  of  other 
factors  of  change.      This  essential  difference 

*  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  793. 


is  worthy  of  careful  attention  ;  for  if  the  one 
theory  is  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  and  does  not  clash  with 
what  we  know  of  the  world  of  mind,  the  other 
and  narrower  theory  is,  in  our  belief,  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  both. 

This  doctrine  of  evolution  is  strangely 
exaggerated,  both  by  its  opponents  and  sup- 
porters, being  looked  upon  by  the  one  as 
destroying  the  foundations  of  their  religious 
belief,  and  by  the  other  as  an  overwhelming 
argument  in  favour  of  materialism.  AVc 
cannot  see  that  it  has  the  least  bearing  in 
one  v/ay  or  the  other.  That  man  was 
brought  into  being  by  the  operation  of  a 
secondary  law,  need  not  alarm  the  most 
timid  theologian,  and  the  validity  of  the 
direct  argument,  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental,  cannot  be  admitted.  As  Mr.  Mivart 
very  justly  remarks,  '  Derivative  creation  is 
not  a  supernatural  act,  but  is  simply  the 
Divine  action  by  and  through  natural  laws. 
To  recognise  such  action  in  such  laws  is  a 
religious  mode  of  regarding  phenomena, 
which  a  consistent  theist  must  necessarily 
accept,  and  Avhich  an  atheistic  believer  must 
similarly  reject.  But  this  conception,  if 
deemed  superfluous  by  any  naturalist,  can 
never  be  shown  to  \)Q  false  by  any  investiga- 
tions concerning  natural  laws,  the  constant  I 
action  of  which  it  presupposes.'*  Evolution  * 
pure  and  simple  does  not  touch  in  the  least 
degree  the  province  of  religion.  It  leaves 
the  origin  of  life  as  great  a  mystery  and 
wonder  as  ever,  and  presents  a  nobler  view  of 
the  great  Creator,  who  endowed  living  forms 
with  such  wondrous  capacities,  and  made 
them  subject  to  laws  of  being,  which  may 
include  variations,  just  as  they  include  re- 
production by  natural  causes.  It  deals  solely 
with  the  working  of  these  laws,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  detect  by  our  limited  in- 
sight into  nature;  and  it  cannot  explain  the 
phenomena  without  the  will  of  a  directing  In- 
telligence. The  naturalist  Avho  fancies  that 
he  can  trace  the  order  of. the  universe  to  the 
combinations  of  a  series  of  accidents  or  who 
can  explain  all  phenomena  by  the  working 
of  some  principle  which  he  has  lighted  upon, 
must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  of  analysis  ;  and  the  materialist  who 
thinks  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  God 
in  the  world,  is  merely  asserting  Avhat  he 
cannot  prove.  The  onus  prohandi  rests 
with  them  ;  and  until  they  can  explain  the 
phenomena  by  the  working  of  their  own 
principles,  few  will  be  inclined  to  trust  in  a 
mere  negative  philosophy,  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  may  be  the  only 

*  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  3G2. 
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reasonable  explanation  of  tbe  differences  and 
resemblances  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of 
tlieir  distribution  in  space  and  time.  But 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
truth  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  proved. 
It  may  be  a  provisional  hypothesis,  destined 
to  yield  place  at  the  discovery  of  a  hiccher 
law.  But  we  are  confident  that  evolution 
brought  about  solely  by  means  of  natural 
selection,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win, is  capable  of  being  disproved  in  the 
very  case  which  he  has  chosen  as  a  test  of 
his  theory,  and  which  INIr.  Wallace,  co- 
founder  of  the  theory,  has  expressly  except- 
ed from  the  action  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  law  to  the  rest  of  the  organic  world. 

Man,  when  compared  with  the  higher 
apes,  presents  bodily  differences  which  arc 
of  very  small  value  in  classification.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  admits  the  following  as  the 
only  characters  of  importance,  in  separating 
the  sub-order  anthropidce  from  the  apes  and 
lemurs: — the  even  and  uninterrupted  series 
of  teeth,  which  present  no  break  with  the 
exception  of  the  canines;  the  length  of  the 
great  toe,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  modifications  in  his  structure 
consequent  upon  the  habitual  attitude  of 
standing  erect.  The  great  size  and  com- 
plexity of  brain,  on  which  Professor  Owen 
founds  his  class  Archencephala,  is  valueless 
in  classification,  because  the  variations  in 
these  respects  exhibited  by  the  quadrumana 
are  greater  than  those  presented  by  man  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  quadrumana  on  the 
other.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
non-development  of  the  canines  is  owing  to 
their  gradual  disuse  as  weapons,  while  the 
modifications  in  the  skeleton  have  a  definite 
relation  to  the  erect  carriage  of  man.  Mr. 
Darwin  therefore  argues  with  considerable 
force,  that  even  the  small  importance  at- 
tached by  Professor  Huxley  to  these  diffe- 
ences  is  too  great,  and  that  man  ought  to 
form  merely  a  family  or  sub-family. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  man 
has  been  evolved  from  the  higher  apes 
through  natural  selection,  although  he  were 
genetically  descended  from  them.  Profes- 
sor Huxley  has  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portant difference  between  artificial  races 
and  breeds  on  the  one  hand,  and  natural 
species  on  the  other — the  one  being  fertile 
and  the  other  infertile.  This  destroys  the 
validity  of  the  argument  that  because  the 
one  is  the  result  of  small  variations  selected 
by  man,  the  other  is  the  result  of  small  va- 
riations selected  by  nature.  There  is  also  a 
fatal  objection  to  a  theory  which  pi*esup- 
poses  that  specific  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  minute  variations  gradually  accu- 
mulated, and  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 


spring. In  the  well-known  cases  of  the  six- 
fingered  Kelleia  family,  and  of  the  bandy- 
legged breed  of  Ancon  sheep  in  Massa- 
chusetts, an  organic  change  of  great  magni- 
tude suddenly  appeared  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  offspring.  If  these  varieties  may  be 
produced  ^:>cr  saltuin  by  some  unknown 
cause,  and  certainly  not  by  natural  selection, 
why  should  not  species  be  also  formed  in  the 
same  way  ?  The  few  cases  of  this  kind  on 
record  altogether  destroy  the  force  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  argument.  It  is  for  him  to  show 
cause  why  man  should  not  have  been  pro- 
duced suddenly  from  a  quadrumanous  an- 
cestor, and  to  bring  forw\ard  proof  that 
he  was  merely  the  result  of  the  slow  accu- 
mulation of  certain  favourable  varieties  in 
the  human  direction.  Mr.  Darwin's  view 
professes  to  be  based  on  a  posteriori  grounds. 
Can  he  show  that  one  natural  species  has 
ever  been  gradually  evolved  by  natural  se- 
lection ?  To  answer  that  animals  have  not 
been  observed  with  sufficient  care,  or  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  is  merely  a  mode 
of  confessing  ignorance ;  and  to  quote  va- 
riations under  domestication  is  to  beg  the 
question  whether  artificial  varieties  are  of 
the  same  value  as  natural  species.  So  far  as 
our  experience  tells  us  anything,  it  distinctly 
shows  that  artificial  varieties  are  not  equiva- 
lent to  species  in  nature.  The  points  of 
difference  between  man  and  the  apes,  which 
are  of  value  from  the  natural  history  point 
of  view,  may  have  been  brought  about  in 
part  by  natural  selection ;  but  Mr.  Darwin 
has  not  brought  forward  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  sole  cause. 

There  are,  however,  certain  human  organs 
which  can  be  proved  not  to  be  capable  of 
production  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  for 
they  are  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  savage  life ;  they  are  framed,  not  for  his 
present,  but  for  his  future  condition  as  a 
civilised  being.  The  human  brain  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Wallace  as  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral law.  The  average  cranial  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  Drs.  Davis  and  Moreton,  is  in 
the  Teutonic  family  94  cubic  inches ;  in  the 
Esquimaux  91  ;  in  the  Negroes  85  ;  in  Aus- 
tralian 80-9  ;  in  Asiatics  87-1 ;  and  77  in 
the  Bushmen.  In  this  respect,'  therefore, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  civil- 
ised and  savage  man.  It  is  evidont  that 
size  of  brain  stands  in  direct  relation  to  high 
intellectual  powers,  since  Cu^der,  Goethe,, 
and  Napoleon,  and  other  great  intellects, 
have  been  possessed  of  Urge  braius ;  while 
if  the  adult  European  possess  a  skull  of 
less  than  65  cubic  inches  of  brain,  he  is  in- 
variably idiotic.  If  we  proceed  to  compare 
the  human  with  the  quadrumanous  brain, 
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we  find  tliat  the  maximum  size  of  the  latter 
is  reached  in  the  gorilla,  which  contains 
only  34^  cubic  inches,  although  it  is  a  crea- 
ture far  above  the  average  size  of  mau  : — 

'  We  have  seen,'  Mr.  Wallace  proceeds  to  ar- 
gue, '  that  the  average  cranial  capacity  of  the 
lowest  savages  is  probably  not  less  than  five- 
sixths  of  that  of  the  highest  civilised  races, 
while  the  brain  of  the  anthropoid  apes  scarcely 
amounts  to  one-third  of  that  of  man,  in  both 
cases  taking  the  average  ;  or  the  proportions 
may  be  more  clearly  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing figures — anthropoid  apes  10  ;  savages  26  ; 
civilised  man  32.  But  do  these  figures  at  all 
approximately  represent  the  relative  intellect 
of  the  three  groups  ?  Is  the  savage  really  no 
further  removed  from  the  philosopher,  and  so 
much  removed  from  the  ape,  as  these  figures 
would  indicate  ?  In  considering  this  question, 
we  must  not  forget,  that  the  heads  of  savages 
vary  in  size,  almost  as  much  as  those  of  civi- 
lised Europeans.  Thus,  while  the  largest  Teu- 
tonic skull  in  Dr.  Davis'  collection  is  112-4 
cubic  inches,  there  is  an  American  of  115*5,  an 
Esquimaux  of  113*1,  a  Marquesan  of  110-6,  a 
Negro  of  105-8,  and  even  an  Australian  of 
104-5,  cubic  inches.  We  may  therefore  fairly 
compare  the  savage  with  the  highest  European 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  ourang,  chimpanze 
or  gorilla,  on  the  other,  and  see  whether  there 
is  any  relative  proportion  between  brain  and 
intellect.'* 

The  range  of  intellectual  power  in  man  is 
enormous.  No  one  could  compare  a  senior 
wrangler  with  a  savage  incapable  of  counting 
beyond  four,  without  realising  the  enormous 
chasm  between  them,  and  yet  that  chasm  is 
not  represented  in  a  relative  size  of  brain, 
and  cannot  be  weighed,  or  measured,  or  de- 
tected by  the  most  delicate  analysis.  The 
engine  of  thought  in  the  savage  is  not  very 
much  inferior  to  that  in  the  wrangler,  and 
merely  requires  the  motive  power  of  circum- 
stances to  set  it  to  work.  Are  then  the  con- 
ditions of  savage  life  such  as  would  be  likely 
to  evolve  such  an  engine  as  this  by  natural 
selection  ? 

'  Such  races  as  the  Andaman  Islanders,  the 
Australians,  and  the  Tasmanians,]|the  Digger 
Indians  of  North  America,  or  the  natives  of 
Fuegia,  pass  their  lives  so  as  to  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  few  faculties-  not  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree  by  many  animals.  In  the  mode 
of  capture  of  game  or  fish,  they  by  no  means 
surpass  the  ingenuity  or  forethought  of  the 
jaguar,  who  drops  saliva  into  the  water,  and 
seizes  the  fish  as  they  come  to  eat  it ;  or  of 
wolves  and  jackals,  who  hunt  in  packs  ;  or  of 
the  fox  who  buries  his  surplus  food  till  he  re- 
quires it.  The  sentinels  placed  by  antelopes 
and  by  monkeys,  and  the  various  modes  of 
building  adopted  by  field-mice  and  beavers,  as 
well  as  the  sleeping-place  of  the  ourangutan. 


*  Contributions  to  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
vtion,  p.  338, 


and  the  tree-shelter  of  some  of  the  African  an- 
thropoid apes,  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
amount  of  care  and  forethought  bestowed  by 
many  savages  in  similar  circumstances.  His 
possession  of  free  and  perfect  hands,  not  re- 
quired for  locomotion,  enable  man  to  form  and 
use  weapons  and  implements  which  are  beyond 
the  physical  power  of  brutes  ;  but  having  done 
this,  he  certainly  does  not  exhibit  more  mind 
in  using  them  than  do  many  lower  animals. 
What  is  there  in  the  life  of  the  savage,  but  the 
satisfying  of  the  cravings  of  appetite  in  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  ?  What  thoughts, 
ideas,  or  actions  are  there,  that  raise  him  many 
grades  above  the  elephant  or  the  ape?  Yet  he 
possesses,  as  we  have  seen,  a  brain  vastly  su- 
perior to  theirs  in  size  and  complexity ;  and 
this  brain  gives  him,  in  an  undeveloped  state, 
faculties  which  he  never  requires  to  use.' 
{Wallace,  p.  342.) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  brain  of  sa- 
vage man  is  far  beyond  his  needs.  How  can 
it  be  accounted  for  by  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral selection,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  small 
variations  good  for  the  individual  ?  Its 
large  size  cannot  be  traced  to  circumstances 
of  life,  because  it  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  actual  requirement;  and  even  if  once 
originated,  ought,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory,  to  have  been  lost  by  disuse.  For  if 
natural  selection  tends  in  some  instances  to 
raise  a  race  of  beings,  it  might  tend  in  oth- 
ers to  lower  it ;  to  a  savage  the  organs  and 
instincts  of  an  animal  might  be  more  useful 
than  the  latent  brain  power  of  a  sage.  Mr. 
Darwin's  answer  to  this,  that  man  owes  his 
immense  superiority  of  brain  to  the  inven- 
tion of  fire,  and  of  weapons  and  implements, 
resulting  directly  from  the  development  of 
his  powers  of  observation,  memory,  curiosi- 
ty, imagination,  and  reason,  is  not  to  the 
point,  even  if  he  can  prove  that  these  again  are 
the  result  of  natural  selection.  Mr.  Wallace's 
objection  is  that  the  size  of  the  brain  over 
and  above  the  savage  needs,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  struggle  for  life,  and 
that  a  steady  slow  increase  of  brain  matter 
useless  to  the  individual  in  the  life-battle 
would  be  impossible.  The  accumulation  of 
minute  differences  not  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  is  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  Natural  Selection  the- 
ory. In  this  case  there  must  be  some  other 
principle  at  work.  And  if  we  do  not  admit 
that  latent  capacities  in  the  savage  brain 
Avere  implanted  for  use  at  some  time  in  the 
distant  future,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
the  result  of  a  force  which  we  do  not  know, 
and  of  a  law  wh.ich  we  have  not  grasped. 
We  have  but  the  alternative  either  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  operation  of  an  Almighty  Will, 
or  simply  to  confess  our  total  ignorance. 

Neither  can  the  structure  of  the  larynx. 
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or  the  delicate  adjustment  of  parts  by  Avlilcli 
it  acquires  such  marvellous  powers,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Natural  Selection  princi- 
ple, because  the  faculty  of  song  is  not  the 
least  use  to  man  in  a  state  of  savagery. 

'  With  man  (writes  Mr.  Darwin)  song  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  basis  or  origin  of 
instrumental  music.  As  neither  the  enjoyment 
or  capacity  of  producing  musical  notes  arc 
faculties  of  the  least  direct  use  to  man  in  refe- 
rence to  his  ordinary  habits  of  life,  they  must  be 
ranked  among  the  most  mysterious  with  which 
he  is  endowed.  They  are  present,  though  in  a 
very  rude  and,  as  it  appears,  almost  latent  con- 
dition, in  men  of  all  races,  even  the  most 
savage ;  but  so  different  is  the  taste  of  the 
different  races,  that  our  music  gives  not  the 
least  pleasure  to  savages,  and  their  music  is  to 
us  hideous  and  unmeaning.  The  musical  facul- 
ties which  are  not  wholly  deficient  in  any  race, 
are  capable  of  prompt  and  high  development, 
as  we  see  with  Hottentots  and  negroes,  who 
have  readily  become  excellent  musicians,  al- 
though they  do  not  practise  in  their  native 
countries  anything  that  we  should  esteem  as 
music.  But  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in 
this  circumstance  ;  some  species  of  birds  which 
never  naturally  sing  can  without  much  difficulty 
be  taught  to  perform  ;  thus  the  house-sparrow 
has  learnt  the  song  of  the  linnet.  As  these 
two  species  are  closely  allied,  and  belong  to  the 
order  of  Insessores,  which  includes  nearly  all 
the  singing  birds  in  the  world,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble or  probable  that  a  progenitor  of  the  sparrow 
may  have  been  a  songster.  It  is  a  much  more 
remarkable  fact  that  parrots,  which  belong  to 
a  group  distinct  from  the  Insessores,  and  have 
differently-constructed  vocal  organs,  can  be 
taught  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  pipe  or  whistle 
tunes  invented  by  man,  so  that  they  must 
have  some  musical  capacity.  Nevertheless  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  assume  that  parrots 
are  descended  from  some  ancient  progenitor 
which  was  a  songster.  Many  analogous  cases 
could  be  advanced  of  organs  and  instincts 
originally  adapted  for  one  purpose,  having  been 
utilised  for  some  quite  distinct  purpose. 
Hence  the  capacity  for  high  musical  develop- 
ment, which  the  savage  races  of  man  possess, 
may  be  due  either  to  our  semi-human  progeni- 
tors having  practised  some  rude  form  of  music, 
or  simply  to  their  having  acquired  for  some 
distinct  purposes  the  proper  vocal  organs.  But 
in  this  latter  case  we  must  assume  that  they 
already  possessed,  as  in  the  above  instance  of 
the  parrots,  and  as  seems  to  occur  with  many 
animals,  some  sense  of  melody.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
333,  334.) 

Mr.  Darwin  does  not  face  the  difficulty 
offered  by  the  problem  to  his  theory.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  song  of  the  linnet 
and  the  chirpiug  of  the  house-sparrow  be 
derived  ultimately  from  what  he  terms 
'  sexual  selection,'  the  latent  capacity  in  the 
spaiTow  of  learning  the  song  of  the  linnet, 
is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  overcome. 
For   how  could   it   have  originated  by  the 


gradual  accumulation  of  small  variations, 
seeing  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  exercised  in 
a  state  of  nature  ?  The  comparison  of  the 
musical  powers  of  sparrows  with  those  of 
Hottentots  is  hardly  fair,  since  the  sparrow 
merely  imitates  the  linnet  meclianically, 
while  the  Hottentots  and  Negroes  strike  out 
melodies  of  their  own,  which  are  not  mere 
copies  of  the  music  of  the  higher  civilisation. 
Nor  is  it  any  explanation  to  say  that  the 
musical  capacity  of  savages  may  be  due  to 
the  rude  practice  of  music  by  their  ances- 
try, for  in  that  case,  to  apply  Mr.  Darwin's 
own  principles,  it  would  have  been  lost 
through  long  disuse,  Mr.  Wallace  admits 
(p.  350)  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  principle 
which  he  advocates : — 

'  The  habits  of  savages  give  no  indication  of 
how  this  faculty  could  have  been  developed  by 
natural  selection  ;  because  it  is  never  acquired 
or  used  by  them.  The  singing  of  savages  is  a 
more  or  less  monotonous  howling,  and  the  fe- 
males seldom  sing  at  all.  Savages  certainly 
never  choose  their  wives  for  fine  voice-;,  but 
for  rude  health,  and  strength,  and  physical 
beauty.  Sexual  selection  could  not  therefore 
have  developed  this  wonderful  power  which 
only  comes  into  play  among  civilised  people. 
It  seems  as  if  the  organ  had  been  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  the  future  progress  of  man, 
since  it  contains  latent  capacities  which  are 
useless  to  him  in  his  earlier  condition.  The 
delicate  correlations  of  structure  that  give  it 
such  marvellous  powers  could  not  therefore 
have  been  acquired  by  means  of  natural 
selection.' 

Without  calling  in  the  aid  of  teleology, 
or  some  law  now  unknown,  the  capacities  of 
the  human  larynx  are  incapable  of  explana- 
tion. The  mode  of  formation  of  the  car 
and  eye  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  also 
afford  a  crushing  argument  against  Mr. 
Darwin : — 

'  The  eye  (writes  Mr.  Mivart  *)  is  formed  by 
a  simultaneous  and  corresponding  ingrowth  of 
one  part  and  outgrowth  of  another.  The  skin 
in  front  of  the  future  eye  becomes  depressed, 
the  depression  increases  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a  sac,  which  changes  into  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour and  lens.  An  outgrowth  of  brain  sub- 
stance, on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  retina, 
while  a  third  process  is  a  lateral  ingrowth  of 
connective  tissue,  which  afterwards  changes 
into  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  The 
internal  ear  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the 
integument,  and  not  by  an  outgrowth  of  the 
brain.  But  tissue  in  connexion  with  it,  be- 
comes in  part  changed,  thus  forming  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  places  the  tcgumentary 
sac  in  direct  communication  with  the  brain 
itself.' 

*  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  51. 
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These  complex  and  simultaneous  co-ordi- 
nations could  not  have  been  produced  by 
small  beofinnings,  since  they  are  useless  until 
the  requisite  junctions  are  effected.  In  this 
case  without  definite  purpose,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  how  the  simultaneous  changes  in  one 
direction  could  be  effected,  and  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  they  should  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  chances.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  very  ably  treated  the  difficulties 
oftered  by  the  eye  to  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis in  his  work  on  '  Habit  and  Intelli- 
gence.' On  this,  and  similar  points  of  the 
subject,  we  willingly  contrast  the  loose  and 
inconclusive  conjectures  of  Mr.  Darwin,  with 
the  exquisite  force  and  skill  with  which  the 
adaptation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
frame  to  their  appropriate  objects,  was 
demonstrated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  the  Hand.' 

The  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  is  there- 
fore hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  offered  by  man's  body ; 
but  its  truth  or  falsehood  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  The 
results  of  the  study  of  embryology  and  physio- 
logy point  to  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
lower  animals,  not  by  natural  selection,  but 
by  the  working  of  a  law  which  has  not  yet 
been  revealed  by  the  scalpel.  If  the  brain, 
the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  larynx  in  the  lowest 
savage,  be  not  ordered  for  the  achievement 
of  the  highest  ends  of  civilisation,  if  they  be 
not  talents  intrusted  to  the  human  race,  they 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  Avay. 
Natural  selection  has  doubtless  exerted  great 
influence  in  modifying  form,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  in  any  one  case  of  being 
capable  of  turning  varieties  into  species,  or 
of  originating  a  new  organ  or  capacity. 
There  must  therefore  be  some  principle  at 
Avork  which  is  not  natural  selection,  some 
force  which  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 
naturalist. 

Still  less  can  the  theory  be  said  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mii)d.  We  owe  indeed  to 
Mr.  Darwin  some  gratitude  for  his  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  by  a  purely  materialistic  argument, 
since  his  failure  is  that  of  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  philosophers  who  has  ever  attempted 
to  approach  this  most  difficult  problem.  His 
point  of  view  is  one  peculiarly  his  own,  as 
he  takes  merely  the  aspect  oftered  by  natural 
history.  It  might  indeed  occur  to  some  that 
this  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
would  be  about  as  likely  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  as  that  of  a  chemist  who 
should  approach  the  deepest  and  most  ab- 
struse phenomena  presented  by  physiology 
by  means  of  analysis,  without  taking  into 
account  the  vital  processes  which  transcend 


his  skill.  Such  an  investigation  would  ob- 
viously lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Mr. 
Darwin,  before  he  can  fairly  argue  from 
matter  to  mind,  must  prove  that  they  are 
both  the  same  in  kind,  which  is  manifestly 
impossible.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  metaphysical  relation  of  one  to  the  other, 
but  we  shall  examine  what  Mr.  Darwin  has 
to  say  in  favour  of  his  views,  which,  if  true, 
will  revolutionise  philosophy  and  profoundly 
aft'ect  society.  If  our  intellect  and  moral 
sense  be  mere  developments  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  lower  animals  by  natural  selec- 
tion, man  is  merely  a  superior  sort  of  brute, 
the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  a  mere  shadow 
of  ourselves  projected  by  our  imagination, 
and  our  morality  a  mere  instinct  of  the  same 
order  as  that  which  rules  the  actions  of  the 
worker-bee.  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  his 
argument  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  but  it  completely  destroys 
the  objective  value  of  any  idea  which  we  can 
form  of  Him,  and  this  practically  amotints 
to  the  same  thing.  A  full  discussion  of 
these  momentous  questions  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  review.  We  can  only  analyse  the 
evidence  which  it  brings  forward  in  favour 
of  such  far-reaching  conclusions. 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  having  enumerated  the 
bodily  links  which  connect  man  with  brute,  1 
proceeds  to  the  inquiry  whether  his  mental  ■ 
attributes  are  not  in  like  manner  descended, 
and  to  see  whether  there  beany  fundamental 
difterence  between  them  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  At  the  very  outset  he 
makes  an  admission  which  destroys  the  basis 
of  his  future  argument.  ^  , 

'  Such  variations  appcnr  to  arise  from  the 
same  unknown  causes  acting  on  the  cerebral 
organisation,  Vt'liich  induce  slight  variations  or 
individual  difFcrences  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  these  variations,  owing  to  our  ig- 
norance, are  often  said  to  arise  spontaneously. 
We  can,  I  think,  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  more  complex 
instincts,  when  we  reflect  on  the  marvellous  in- 
stincts of  sterile  worker-ants  and  bees,  which 
leave  no  offspring  to  inherit  the  effects  of  ex- 
perience and  modified  habits. 

'  Although  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is 
certainly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  com- 
plex instincts,  as  we  see  in  the  insects  just 
named  and  in  the  beaver,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with 
each  other's  development.  Little  is  known 
about  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  we  can 
perceive  that  as  the  intellectual  powers  become 
highly  developed,  the  various  parts  of  the  brain 
must  be  connected  by  the  most  intricate  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence each  separate  part  would  perhaps  tend 
to  become  less  well-fitted  to  answer  in  a  defined 
and  uniform,  that  is  instinctive,  manner  to 
particular  sensations  or  associations. 
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'  T  have  thought  this  digression  worth  giving, 
because  we  may  easily  underrate  the  mental 
powers  of  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  of 
man,  when  we  compare  their  actions  founded 
on  the  memory  of  past  events,  on  foresight, 
reason  and  imagination,  with  exactly  similar 
actions  instinctively  performed  by  the  lower 
animals ;  in  this  latter  case  the  capacity  of 
performing  such  actions  having  been  gained, 
step  by  step,  through  the  variability  of  the 
mental  organs  and  natural  selection,  without 
any  conscious  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  during  each  successive  generation.  No 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  argued,  much  of  the 
intelligent  work  done  by  man,  is  due  to  imita- 
tion and  not  to  reason  ;  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  his  actions  and  many  of 
those  performed  by  the  lower  animals,  namely, 
that  man  cannot  on  his  first  trial,  make,  for  in- 
stance, a  stone  hatchet  or  a  canoe,  through  his 
power  of  imitation.  lie  has  to  learn  his  work 
by  practice  ;  a  beaver,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
make  its  dam  or  canal,  and  a  bird  its  nest,  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  the  first  time  it  tries,  as 
when  old  and  experienced.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  38.) 

If  '  unknown  causes '  bring  about  simple 
variations,  what  right  Las  Mi*.  Darwin  to  at- 
tribute them  to  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  ?  To  attribute  an  effect  to  an  un- 
known cause,  is  merely  a  mode  of  confessing 
ignorance.  Mr.  Darwin  in  this  passage  has 
stated  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  his 
views  with  great  fairness.  If  we  cannot  be 
sure  in  the  comparison  of  the  actions  per- 
formed by  the  lov^er  animals  with  similar 
actions  performed  by  the  mental  powers  of 
man,  that  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  em- 
ployed in  each,  we  are  liable  to  great  error 
in  interpreting  their  actions  by  our  own 
motives.  If  I  interpret  the  mental  processes 
of  a  beaver  by  my  own  standard,  I  am  gnilty 
of  an  anthropomorphism  quite  as  great  as 
that  wliich  the  materialists  lay  to  the  account 
of  theologians,  and  I  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
error  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Does  the  spider 
know  mechanics,  or  is  the  bee  acquainted 
Avith  geometry,  because  we  could  not  bring 
about  the  same  results  without  a  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  ?  AVhen  Mr.  Darwin  admits 
that  he  does  not  know  how  variations  are 
brought  about,  he  forsakes  the  very  key  of 
his  position,  and  when  he  further  allows  that 
similar  actions  in  brutes  may  be  attributed 
to  dissimilar  causes,  he  invalidates  his  own 
reasoning  from  our  actions  to  those  of  the 
brutes. 

The  lower  animals,  like  man,  feel  pleasure 
and  pain,  happiness  and  misery,  and  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  emotions  of  terror,  sus- 
picion, love,  and  revenge.  The  more  complex 
emotions  also  arc  common  property ;  a  dog 
is  jealous  of  his  master's  affection  if  lavished 
on  any  other  creature,  which  proves  that  he 
not  only  loves,  but  has  the   desire   to  be 


loved.  Animals  love  praise,  and  -in  the  case 
of  dogs  and  horses  feel  emulation.  The 
hunter  and  the  hound  enjoy  the  sport  almost 
equally  with  their  master.  '  There  can  bene 
doubt,'  writes  Mr.  Darwin,  '  that  a  dog  feels 
shame  as  distinct  from  fear,  and  somctliing 
very  like  modesty  when  begging  too  often 
for  food.  A  great  dog  scorns  the  snarling 
of  a  little  dog,  and  this  may  be  called 
magnanimity.  Several  observers  have  stated 
that  monkeys  certainly  disliked  being  laugh- 
ed at,  and  they  sometimes  invent  imaginary 
ofiences.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  saw 
a  baboon  who  always  got  into  a  furious  rage 
when  its  keeper  took  out  a  letter  or  book  and 
read  it  aloud  to  him,  and  his  rage  was  eo 
violent  that,  as  I  witnessed  on  one  occasion, 
he  bit  his  own  legs  until  the  blood  flowed.' 
All  animals  feel  wonder,  and  many  exhibit 
curiosity,  the  latter  quality  afibrding  oppor- 
tunity for  hunters,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  to  decoy  the  game  into  their  power. 
The  faculty  of  imitation,  so  strongly  deve- 
loped in  man,  especially  in  a  barbarous  state, 
is  present  in  monkeys,  A  certain  buU-temer 
of  our  acquaintance,  when  he  wishes  to  go 
out  of  the  room,  jumps  at  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  grasps  it  with  his  paws,  although 
he  cannot  himself  turn  the  handle.  Parrots 
also  reproduce  with  wonderful  fidelity  the 
tones  of  voice  of  different  speakers,  and 
puppies  reared  by  cats  have  been  known  to 
lick  their  feet  and  wash  their  faces  after  the 
same  manner  as  their  foster-mothers.  At- 
tention and  memory  also  are  present  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  dreams  of  dogs  and  horses  show  the 
presence  of  imagination,  or  that  a  certain 
sort  of  reason  is  not  also  present.  xVnimals 
also  profit  by  experience,  as  any  man  realises 
who  sets  traps.  The  young  are  much  more 
easily  caught  than  the  old,  and  the  adults 
gain  caution  by  seeing  the  fate  of  those  which 
are  caught.  Tools  are  also  used  by  sojiie  of 
the  higher  apes.  The  chimpanzee  uses  a 
stone  to  crack  a  nut  resembling  a  walnut, 
and  the  Abyssinian  baboons  (C  gelada)  fight 
troops  of  another  species  (C.  hamadryas), 
and  roll  down  stones  in  the  attack  before 
they  finallv  close  in  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter. The  idea  of  property  is  common  also 
to  every  dog  with  a  bone,  to  all  birds  with 
their  nests,  and  notably  in  the  case  of  rooks. 
Nor  can  a  certain  kind  of  language  be  denied 
to  the  brutes.  The  dog  communicates  liis 
feelings  by  barks  of  ditierent  tones,  which 
undoubtedly  raise  in  his  fellow  dogs  ideas 
similar  to  those  passing  in  his  own  mind.  It 
is  universally  allowed  that  in  all  these  parti- 
culars the  mental  constitution  of  man  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  higlier  animals.  But 
here  we  part  company  with  Mr.  Darwin. 
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Articulate  speech,  Mr.  Darwin  allows,  is 
peculiar  to  man.  Not  the  mere  power  of 
articulation,  for  parrots  can  talk,  but  the 
large  power  of  connecting  definite  sounds 
with  definite  ideas,  which  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties.  Mr. 
Darwin,  p.  54,  places  the  intellectual  powers 
as  the  cause,  and  articulate  speech  as  the 
effect.  The  latter  he  derives,  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  directly  from  the  cries  and  sounds 
of. animals. 

'  I  cannot  doubt  that  language  owes  its  origin 
to  the  imitation  and  modification,  aided  by  signs 
and  gestures,  of  various  natural  sounds,  the 
voices  of  other  animals,  and  man's  instinctive 
cries.  When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection  we 
shall  see  that  primeval  man,  or  rather  some 
early  progenitor  of  man,  probably  used  his 
voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the  gibbon-apes  at 
the  present  day,  in  producing  true  musical 
cadences,  that  is  in  singing ;  we  may  conclude 
from  a  widely-spread  analogy  that  this  power 
would  have  been  especially  exerted  during  the 
courtship  of  the  sexes,  serving  to  express 
various  emotions,  as  love,  jealousy,  triumph, 
and  serving  as  a  challenge  to  their  rivals.  The 
imitation  by  articulate  sounds  of  musical  cries 
might  have  given  rise  to  words  expressive  of 
various  complex  emotions.  As  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  imitation,  the  strong  tendency  in  our 
nearest  allies,  the  monkeys,  in  microcephalous 
idiots,  and  in  the  barbarous  races  of  mankind, 
to  imitate  whatever  they  hear,  deserves  notice. 
As  monkeys  certainly  understand  much  that 
is  said  to  them  by  man,  and  as  in  a  state  of 
nature  they  utter  signal-cries  of  danger  to  their 
fellows,  it  does  not  appear  altogether  incredible, 
that  some  unusually  wise  ape-like  animal 
should  have  thought  of  imitating  the  growl  of 
a  beast  of  prey,  so  as  to  indicate  to  his  fellow 
monkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected  danger. 
And  this  would  have  been  a  first  step  in  the 
formation  of  a  language.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  56.) 

We  ask  for  the  evidence  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  any  unusually  wise  ape  has  ever  been 
knowii  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast,  so 
as  to  indicate  its  presence  to  its  fellows  ? 
Wliy  also,  if  the  first  stage  of  articulate  de- 
velopment began  in  musical  cadences,  by 
which  the  chords  of  the  voice  were  strength- 
ened and  gradually  perfected,  and  if  the 
second  consisted  in  the  imitation  of  other 
sounds,  have  not  the  birds  evolved  for 
themselves  an  articulate  language,  seeing  that 
they  exercise  their  voices  at  least  as  much  as 
any  of  the  higher  animals  ?  The  American 
mocking-bird  imitates  the  cries  of  other  birds, 
and  has  exercised  its  vocal  chords  acquired 
on  the  hypothesis  during  courtship.  Why 
does  it  not  speak  ?  This  mode  of  account- 
ing for  human  speech  covers  too  wide  a  field. 
If  it  be  true  in  the  case  of  man,  Avhy  is  it 
not  equally  true  in  the  case  of  birds  ?  The 
answer  that  their  intellect  is  not  sufficiently 


highly  developed,  merely  refers  the  difficulty 
back  to  the  cause  by  which  the  intellectual 
difference  is  brought  about.  And  this  Mr. 
Darwin,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  believes  to 
have  been  caused  in  great  part  by  articulate 
speech.  Mr.  Darwin  can  hardly  mean,  ia 
the  passage  just  quoted,  that  monkeys  un- 
derstand very  much  that  is  said  to  them  by 
man,  in  any  other  sense  than  a  dog  may  be 
said  to  understand,  that  is  to  say,  the  ges- 
tures, the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  not  that  they  can  grasp  the 
meaning  of  any  abstract  term.  A  broken 
chain  of  loosely  stated  facts  such  as  this 
cannot  prove  anything. 

The  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  lan- 
ccuaije  is  that  in  which  the  vocal  organs 
were  strengthened  and  perfected  by  the  in- 
herited effects  of  use,  and  this  would  react 
on  the  power  of  speech.  *  But,'  Mr.  Darwin 
goes  on  to  say,  '  the  relation  between  the 
continued  use  of  language  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  has  no  doubt  been  far 
more  important.  The  mental  powers  in 
some  early  progenitor  of  man  must  have 
been  more  highly  developed  than  in  any  ex- 
isting ape,  before  even  the  most  imperfect 
form  of  speech  could  have  come  into  use ; 
but  we  may  confidently  believe  that  the  con- 
tinued use  and  advancement  of  this  power 
would  have  reacted  on  the  mind  by  enabling 
and  encouraging  it  to  carry  on  long  trains  of 
thought.  A  long  and  complex  train  of  j 
thought  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  I 
the  aid  of  words  whether  spoken  or  silent, 
than  a  long  calculation  without  the  use  of 
figures  or  algebra.'  Articulate  speech  un- 
doubtedly stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
development  of  mental  powers.  Mr.  Darwin 
indeed  admits  that,  '  the  fact  of  the  higher 
apes  not  using  their  vocal  organs  for  speech 
no  doubt  depends  on  their  intelligence  not 
having  been  sufficiently  advanced.  The 
possession  by  them  of  organs,  which,  with 
long-continued  practice,  might  have  been 
used  for  speech,  although  not  thus  used,  is 
paralleled  by  the  case  of  many  birds  which 
possess  organs  fitted  for  singing  though  they 
never  sing.'  How  then  is  the  origin  of  in- 
telligence accounted  for  ?  Mr.  Darwin  states 
that  it  is  merely  the  development  by  natural 
selection  of  those  emotions  and  faculties 
which  exist  in  the  lower  animals,  such  as  love, 
memory,  curiosity,  imitation,  and  the  like, 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  variations 
through  the  principles  of  inheritance.  But 
if  this  be  true,  why  have  not  these  faculties, 
so  widely  spread  in  the  lower  animals,  borne 
fruit  in  a  corresponding  cerebral  develop- 
ment ?  If  all  the  essentials  of  our  intelligence 
exist  in  the  lower  animals,  why  have  they 
not  produced  something  approaching  to  our 
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intellect  in  some  one  of  tlie  innumerable 
forms  of  life  ?  The  fact  that  they  have  not 
done  so  renders  the  theory  very  improbable. 

Articulate  speech  stands  undoubtedly  in 
direct  relation  to  intellectual  faculty,  and 
that  again  to  the  large  size  of  the  brain  in 
man,  -which,  as  Ave  have  seen,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  natural  selection.  Whether 
or  no  language  sprang  originally  from  the 
imitation  of  the  noises  of  nature — and  for  the 
arguments  for  and  against,  we  would  refer 
to  the  works  of  Max  Miiller,  Lubbock,  and 
Tylor — Mr.  Darwin  has  not  adduced  one 
shred  of  proof  that  it  is  merely  descended  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  cries  of  animals. 
Man's  intellect  .would  however  use  those 
emotional  and  interjectional  sounds  which 
are  merely  the  physical  expression  of  its 
wants  and  which,  like  the  body,  are  links 
connecting  man  with  the  lower  animals. 
After  language  was  once  originated  a  strug- 
gle for  life  would  at  once  begin,  as  Max 
Miiller  remarks,  in  which  the  most  favoured 
words  and  forms  would  survive  the  less 
favoured.  And  thus,  although  Mr.  Darwin's 
principle  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of 
language,  which  we  agree  with  Max  Miiller 
in  considering  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
analysis,  it  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
differences  in  dialects  and  forms  of  speech. 

But  if  Mr.  Darwin's  explanation  of  lan- 
guage be  unsatisfactory,  still  more  so  is  his 
theory  of  the  derivation  of  those  intellectual 
faculties  Avhich  are  undoubtedly  peculiar  to 
mankind,  such  as  self-consciousness,  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  power  of  forming  general  ideas. 
If  he  can  show  that  they  are  descended  from 
certain  rudiments  in  the  lower  animals,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  intellect  is  the 
same  in  kind  with  Avhat  passes  for  intellect 
in  the  brutes,  lie  does  not  even  venture  to 
discuss  them,  for  the  very  singular  reason 
that  writers  have  given  them  different  defini- 
tions : — 

'  It  would  be  useless  (he  writes)  to  attempt 
discussing  these  high  faculties,  which,  accord- 
ing to  several  recent  writers,  make  the  sole  and 
complete  distinction  between  man  and  the 
brutes,  for  hardly  two  authors  agree  in  their 
definitions.  Such  faculties  could  not  have  been 
fully  developed  in  man  until  his  mental  powers 
had  advanced  to  a  high  standard,  and  this  im- 
plies the  use  of  a  perfect  language.  No  one 
supposes  that  one  of  the  lower  animals  reflects 
whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  goes — what  is 
death  or  what  is  life,  and  so  forth.  But  can 
we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog  with  an  excellent 
memory  and  some  power  of  imagination,  as 
shown  by  his  dreams,  never  reflects  on  his  past 
pleasures  in  the  chase  ?  And  this  would  be  a 
form  of  self-consciousness.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Biichner  has  remarked,  how  little  can  the 
hard-worked  wife   of  a   deurraded   AustraUan 


savage,  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  words 
and  cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self- 
consciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her 
own  existence.' 

It  is  certainly  very  prudent  in  Mr.  Darwin 
to  pass  over  those  points  which  afford  in- 
superable obstacles  to  his  theory  of  natural 
selection  as  applied  to  mind  ;  but  their 
omission  destroys  the  value  of  the  argument. 
We  cannot  of  course  prove  the  negative  that 
dogs  have  no  self-consciousness,  but  the  onus 
probandi,  that  they  have,  rests  with  Mr.  Dar- 
win. An  appeal  to  the  Australian  savage 
Avill  hardly  help  to  bridge  over  the  mental 
difference  betAveen  men  and  animals,  for  al- 
though in  a  state  of  nature  he  does  not  exert 
his  mental  faculties,  they  are  brought  out  by 
education.  IIow  this  latent  capacity  was 
acquired,  and  Avhy  it  is  not  lost  by  disuse  in 
a  state  of  nature,  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  ansAvered  by  an  appeal  to  natural  selec- 
tion. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Dai-win  has 
signally  failed  in  advancing  proof,  that  either 
articulate  language,  or  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  have  been  evolved  by 
any  known  law  from  the  cries  or  mental  at- 
tributes of  animals.  Wbatever  kinship  man 
may  have  Avith  the  brutes  in  bodily  structure, 
and  in  some  of  the  senses  and  faculties,  these 
form  a  barrier  between  man  and  the  brute, 
Avhich  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knoAvledge,  and  which  are  v/hoUy 
inexplicable  on  the  Darwinian  theory. 

The  universal  belief  in  the  supernatural  is 
held  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  the  result  of  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties : — 

'Nor  is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it 
arose.  As  soon  as  the  important  faculties  of 
the  imagination,  wonder  and  curiosity,  together 
with  some  power  of  reasoning,  had  become  par- 
tially developed,  man  would  naturally  have 
craved  to  understand  what  was  passing  around 
him,  and  have  vaguely  speculated  on  his  own 
existence.  .  .  .  The  belief  in  spiritual  agencies 
would  soon  pass  into  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  one  or  more  gods.  For  savages  would  natu- 
rally attribute  to  spirits  the  same  passions,  and 
the  same  love  of  vengeance,  or  simplest  form 
of  justice,  and  the  same  affections  which  they 
themselves  experienced.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of 
religious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one,  con- 
sisting of  love,  complete  submission  to  an  ex- 
alted and  mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense 
of  dependence,  fear,  reverence,  gratitude,  hope 
for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other  elements. 
No  being  could  experience  so  complex  an  emo- 
tion until  advanced  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  to  at  least  a  moderately  h'gh  level. 
Nevertheless  we  sec  some  distant  approach  to 
this  state  of  mind  in  the  deep  love  of  a  dog  for 
his  master,  associated  with  complete  submis- 
sion, some  fear,  and  perhaps  other  feelings. 
The  behaviour  of  a  dog  when  returning  to  his 
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master  after  an  absence,  and,  as  I  may  add,  of 
a  monkey  to  his  beloved  keeper,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  towards  their  fellows.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  transports  of  joy  appear  to  be 
somewhat  less,  and  the  sense  of  equality  is 
shown  in  every  action.' 

The  comparison  of  the  feeline;  of  religious 
devotion  in  man,  Avith  the  emotions  of  dogs 
and  monkeys,  would  be  unworthy  of  notice 
had  it  been  made  by  any  man  less  distin- 
guished than  Mr.  Darwin.  A  belief  in  the 
supernatural  is  present  in  the  one ;  can  Mr. 
Darwin  show  that  it  is  present  in  the  other  ? 
The  comparison  of  unlike  things  very  often 
leads  him  into  error.  He  compares,  for  in- 
stance, the  belief  of  savages  that  natural  ob- 
jects are  animated  by  living  essences,  with 
the  barking  of  a  '  very  sensible '  dog  at  a 
parasol  moved  by  the  wind  on  a  lawn, '  which 
must  have  reasoned  to  himself  in  a  rapid  and 
unconscious  manner,  that  movement  without 
any  apparent  cause  indicated  the  presence  of 
some  strange  living  agent,  and  that  no  stran- 
ger had  a  right  to  be  on  his  territory.'  What 
right  has  he  to  attribute  to  the  lower  animals 
human  motives  ?  To  reason  from  man  to 
dog  is  as  absurd  as  from  dog  to  man. 

Mr.  Darwin  deals  with  religion  as  summa- 
rily as  he  has  dealt  with  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  : — 

'  The  same  high  mental  faculties  whicli  first 
led  man  to  believe  in  unseen  spiritual  agencies, 
then  in  fetishism,  polytheism,  and  ultimately 
in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead  him,  as 
long  as  his  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly 
developed,  to  various  strange  and  superstitious 
customs.  Many  of  these  are  terrible  to  think 
of — such  as  the  sacrificing  of  human  beings  to 
a  blood-loving  god;  the  trial  of  innocent  per- 
sons by  the  ordeal  of  poison  or  fire,  witchcraft, 
&c.  Yet  it  is  well  occasionally  to  reflect  on  these 
superstitions,  for  they  show  us  what  an  infinite 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  improvement 
of  our  reason,  to  science,  and  our  accumulated 
knowledge.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  well  observ- 
ed, "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  horrible 
dread  of  unknown  evil  hangs  like  a  thick  cloud 
over  savage  life,  and  embitters  every  pleasure." 
These  miserable  and  indirect  consequences  of 
our  highest  faculties  may  be  compared  with 
the  incidental  and  occasional  mistakes  of  the 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  the  meaning  of 
this  remarkable  passage,  our  idea  of  a  God 
is  a  mere  reflection  of  ourselves,  without 
objective  reality,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
activity  of  our  minds.  The  passage,  as  it 
stands,  presents  difficulties  greater  than  those 
which  it  seeks  to  explain.  How  can  we  feel 
grateful  '  to  the  improvement  of  our  reason, 
to  science,  and  accumulated  knowledge.'  to  a 
mere  abstraction,  instead  of  a  personal  being  ? 
By  what  standard  of  right  and  wrong  are  the 


instincts  of  the  lower  animals  to  be  judged? 
Is  it  possible  for  an  instinct  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  yet  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  result  of 
the  accumulation  of  variations  good  to  the 
individual  by  natural  selection  ?  If  that 
theory  be  true  a  mistake  would  be  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Darwin  in  this  case  also  has  not 
advanced  any  proof  that  we  worship  a  God 
which  is  a  mere  expression  of  our  own  high 
mental  activity,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  lie 
has  merely  involved  himself  in  a  maze  of 
difficulties  and  contradictions.  Tlie  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  God  who  may  be  re- 
vealed to  us  need  not  be  discussed,  because 
it  is  not  affected  in  the  least  degree  by  this 
argument.  The  lowest  savage  who  worships 
a  block  of  Avood  or  stone  does  in  fact  ex- 
press a  sublime  conception  under  a  gross 
material  form ;  but  that  single  act  of  ivor- 
shijJ,  even  misapplied,  severs  him  by  an  infi- 
nite chasm  from  the  whole  brute  creation, 
which  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  conception 
of  spiritual  power. 

We  must  noAv  pass  on  to  the  view  which 
Mr.  Darwin  takes  of  the  origin  of  our  moral 
sense ;  the  noblest  attribute  of  our  being, 
summed  up  in  the  short,  but  imperious  word, 
ou(/ht,  so  full  of-high  significance.  He  ap- 
proaches this  most- difficult  problem  partly 
because  it  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  partly 
because  no  one  has  examined  it  exclusively 
from  the  side  of  natural  history : — 

'  The  following  proposition  seems  to  me  in  a 
nigh  degree  probable — namel}'',  that  any  animal 
whatever,  endowed  Avith  well-marked  social  in- 
stincts, would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense 
or  conscience,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual  powers 
had  become  as  Avell  developed,  or  nearly  as  well 
developed,  as  in  man.  For,  firstly^  the  social 
instincts  lead  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  its  fellows,  to  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  perform  various 
services  for  them.  The  services  may  be  of  a 
definite  and  evident  instinctive  nature,  or  there 
may  be  only  a  wish  and  readiness,  as  with  most 
of  the  higher  social  animals,  to  aid  their  fellows 
in  certain  general  ways.  But  these  feelings 
and  services  are  by  no  means  extended  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  only  to 
those  of  the  same  association.  Secondly^  as 
soon  as  the  mental  faculties  had  become  highly 
developed,  images  of  all  past  actions  and  motives 
would  be  incessantly  passing  through  the  brain 
of  each  individual ;  and  that  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  invariably  results,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  from  any  unsatisfied  in- 
stinct, Avould  arise  as  often  as  it  was  perceived 
that  the  enduring  and  always  present  social 
instinct  has  yielded  to  some  other  instinct,  at 
the  time  stronger,  but  neither  enduring  in  its 
nature,  nor  leaving  behind  it  a  very  vivid  im- 
pression. It  is  clear  that  many  instinctive  de- 
sires, such  as  that  of  hunger,  are  in  their  nature 
of  short  duration ;  and  after  being  satisfied  are 
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not  readily  or  vividly  recalled.  Thirdly^  after 
the  power  of  language  had  been  acquired,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity could  be  distinctly  expressed,  the  com- 
mon opinion  how  each  member  ought  to  act  for 
the  public  good  would  naturally  become  to  a 
large  extent  the  guide  to  action.  But  the  social 
instincts  would  still  give  the  impulse  to  act  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  this  impulse  being 
strengthened,  directed,  and  sometimes  even 
deflected  by  public  opinion,  the  power  of  which 
rests,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  on  instinctive 
sympathy.  Lastly^  habit  in  the  individual 
would  ultimately  play  a  very  important  )*art  in 
guiding  the  conduct  of  each  member  ;  for  the 
social  instincts  and  impulses,  like  all  other  in- 
stincts, would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  habit, 
as  would  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  judgment 
of  the  community.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  71,  '72.) 

This  view  of  morals,  like  that  of  religion, 
is  fundamentally  based  upon  the  gradual 
intellectual  development  of  mankind.  The 
very  first  proposition  tliat  any  animal  endow- 
ed with  well-marked  social  instincts  would 
have  a  conscience,  is  a  mere  crude  hypothesis, 
incabable  of  being  put  to  any  test.  It  is,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  an  impossible 
case.  Mr,  Darwin  takes  care  that  its  mean- 
ing may  not  be  overlooked.  If  men  were 
reared,  he  says,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  hive-bees,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  our  unmarried  females  would,  like  the 
worker-bees,  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill 
their  brothers,  and  mothers  would  strive  to 
kill  their  fertile  daughters ;  and  no  one 
would  think  of  interfering.'  They  would 
indeed  so  act  from  a  strict  sense  of  duty, 
comparable  to  that  which  leads  us  very  fre- 
quently to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  no  definite  quality, 
hut  merely  the  result  of  the  working  together 
of  a  series  of  accidents  controlled  by  natu- 
ral selection  for  the  general  good.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  if  this  doctrine  were 
to  become  popular,  the  constitution  of  society 
would  be  destroyed ;  for  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jective right  and  wrong,  why  should  we  fol- 
low one  instinct  more  than  the  other,  except- 
ing so  far  as  it  is  of  direct  use  to  ourselves  ? 

The  three  stages  by  which  Mr,  Darvvin 
derives  our  moral  sense  from  certain  rudi- 
ments in  the  lower  animals,  are  worthy  of 
careful  analysis.  Many  animals  are  social, 
act  in  concert,  and  mutually  defend  each 
other,  and  the  impulse  which  leads  them  to 
herd  together  may  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  by  v»'hich  human  communities  are 
fonned.  It  is  probable,  Mr.  Darwin  writes, 
using  strange  language  for  a  materialistic 
philosopher,  that  the  senses  of  discomfort 
when  alone,  and  of  pleasure  when  in  com- 
pany, 


'  were  first  developed  in  order  that  those  ani- 
mals which  would  profit  by  living  in  society 
should  be  induced  to  live  together.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  sense  of  hunger  and  the 
pleasure  of  eating  were  no  doubt  first  acquired 
in  order  to  induce  animals  to  cat.  The  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  society  is  ])robably  an  extension 
of  the  parental  or  filial  aflcctions  ;  and  this  ex- 
tension may  be  in  chief  part  attributed  to 
natural  selection,  but  perhaps  in  part  to  mere 
habit.  For  with  those  animals  which  were 
benefited  by  living  in  close  association,  the  in- 
dividuals which  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
society  would  best  escape  various  dangers; 
whilst  those  that  cared  least  for  their  com- 
rades and  lived  solitary  would  perish  in  great- 
er numbers.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
parental  and  filial  affections,  which  apparently 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  social  affections,  it  is 
hopeless  to  speculate  ;  but  we  may  infer  that 
they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  gained 
through  natural  selection.  So  it  has  almost 
certainly  been  with  the  unusual  and  opposite 
feeling  of  hatred  between  the  nearest  relations, 
as  with  the  worker-bees  vrhich  kill  their 
brother  drones,  and  with  the  queen  bees  v/hich 
kill  their  daughter  queens;  the  desire  to  des- 
troy, instead  of  loving,  their  nearest  relations 
having  been  here  of  service  to  the  community.' 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Darwin  in  this 
passage  completely  contradicts  his  own  argu- 
ment. If  the  moral  sense  be  derived  from 
the  social  instincts,  and  those  again  are 
based  upon  the  parental  and  filial  affections, 
about  the  origin  of  Avhich  it  is  hopeless  to 
speculate,  it  is  very  strange  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win should  have  advanced  a  speculation 
which  he  himself  looks  upon  as  hopeless. 
Why  should  Ave  infer  that  they  have  been 
gained  through  natural  selection  ?  The  so- 
cial instincts  doubtless  benefit  the  commu- 
nity, and  thus  indirectly  the  individual,  but 
that  this  utility  is  the  cause  rather  thaij  the 
effect  we  have  no  endence. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
hypothesis.  There  are  two  series  of  instincts, 
the  one  social  and  enduring,  and  looking  to 
the  general  good,  and  the  other  looking  to 
the  individual  and  less  persistent.  The  ap- 
proval of  conscience  is  merely  an  unhesita- 
tino-  obedience  to  the  first,  while  disobe- 
dience causes  regret  and  remorse.  Wc  deny 
the  fairness  of  a  comparison  between  *  social 
instincts'  and  those  qualities  which  are  in- 
stincts in  animals.  The  respect  for  proper- 
ty, or  law,  or  the  voice  of  society,  cannot 
fairly  be  termed  instincts,  because,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  has  shown  in  defining  in- 
stinct from  imitation,  these  virtues  are  not 
transmitted  in  the  same  unerring  way.  They 
are  graduallj'  acquired  by  the  infant,  and 
are  in  uo  sense  comparable  to  the  impulse 
by  which  a  bird  Vjuilds  a  nest.  The  first 
trial  of  the  bird   is  as   oerfect  as  the  last, 
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while  tlie  social  virtues  are  slowly  recognised 
and  embraced  by  the  child,  and  by  continual 
habit  becomes  quasi-instinctively  followed. 
Mr.  Darwin  is  not  justified  ia  overlooking 
this  most  important  diftcrence  between 
what  he  terms  *  the  social  instinct '  in  man 
and  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animals.  This 
portion  of  the  argument  is  founded  on  a 
false  analogy. 

Tiie  third  stage  consists  of  the  evolution  of 
public  opinion  expressed  through  a  language 
more  or  loss  perfect,  by  which  the  common 
good  would  form  the  standard  up  to  which 
each  person  Avould  act ;  and  lastly,  the  ten- 
dency to  act  for  the  common  good  would 
become  inherited,  and  the  habit  gradually 
come  to  be  an  instinct.  And  thus  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  gradually  evolved  by 
natural  selection,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  interference  of  any  other  law.  It  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
principle  of  utility  in  our  natures.  Right  is 
merely  what  is  found  by  experience  or 
ruled  to  be  for  the  good  of  society  ;  and 
wrong  that  which  is  hurtful  or  Avhich  is 
deemed  so. 

These  views  are,  strictly  speaking,  utilita- 
rian, but  their  basis  is  shifted  from  that  of 
selfishness,  or  *  the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple,' to  that  of  the  general  good.  If  they 
be  true,  they  must  explain  the  phenomena 
of  morals,  and  our  virtuous  actions  must  be 
essentially  founded  on  a  utilitarian  basis. 
But  how  could  this  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  natural  selec- 
tion ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  being, 
acting  for  the  good  of  society,  gradually  to 
acquire  the  idea  of  right  by  the  exercise  of 
his  social  instincts  ?  He  could  only  perfect 
them,  and  could  not,  on  the  hypothesis, 
separate  the  useful  from  the  right.  JMr. 
Wallace  has  discussed  this  point  most  admi- 
rably : — 

'  Although  the  practice  of  benevolence, 
honesty,  or  truth  may  have  been  useful  to  the 
tribe  possessing  these  virtues,  that  does  not  at 
all  account  for  the  peculiar  sanctity  attached 
to  actions  which  each  tribe  considers  right  and 
moral,  as  contrasted  with  the  very  different 
feelings  with  which  they  regard  what  is  merely 
v.sefal.  The  utilitarian  hypothesis  (which  is 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  applied  to  the 
mind)  seems  inadequate  to  account  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  sense.  This  subject 
has  been  recently  much  discussed,  and  I  will 
here  only  give  one  example  to  illustrate  my 
argument.  The  utilitarian  sanction  for  truth- 
fulness is  by  no  means  very  powerful  or  uni- 
versal. Few  laws  enforce  it.  No  very  severe 
reprobation  follows  untruthfulness.  In  all 
ages  and  countries,  falsehood  has  been  thought 
allowable  in  love,  and  laudable  in  war ;  while 
at  the  present  day  it  is  held  to  be  venial  by 


the  majority  of  mankind,  in  trade,  commerce, 
and  speculation.  A  certain  amount  of  untruth- 
fulness is  a  necessary  part  of  politeness  in  the 
east  and  west  alike,  while  even  severe  moralists 
have  held  a  lie  justifiable  to  elude  an  enemy  or 
prevent  a  crime.  Such  being  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  virtue  has  had  to  struggle, 
with  so  many  exceptions  to  its  practice,  with 
so  many  instances  in  which  it  brought  ruin  or 
death  to  its  too  ardent  devotee,  how  can  we 
believe  that  considerations  of  utility  could 
ever  invest  it  with  the  mysterious  sanctity  of 
the  highest  virtue — could  ever  induce  men  to 
value  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  practise  it  re- 
gardless of  consequences  ? '     (P.  352.) 

We  do  not  see  what  answer  either  Mr. 
Mill  or  Mr.  Darwin  can  make  to  this  argu- 
ment. Or  again,  supposing  we  test  Mr. 
Darwin's  view  of  the  orio-in  of  resret  and 
remoi*se  on  his  own  principles  : — 

'  At  the  moment  of  action,  man  will  no 
doubt  be  apt  to  follow  the  stronger  impulse ; 
and  though  this  may  occasionally  prompt  him 
to  the  noblest  deeds,  it  will  far  more  common- 
ly lead  him  to  gratify  his  own  desires  at  the 
expense  of  other  men  ;  but  after  their  gratifi- 
cation, when  past  and  weaker  impressions,  and 
contrasted  with  the  ever-enduring  social  in- 
stincts, retribution  will  surely  come.  Man 
will  then  feel  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and 
will  resolve,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  act 
differently  for  the  future.  This  is  conscience  ; 
for  conscience  looks  backwards  and  judges 
past  actions,  inducing  that  kind  of  dissatis- 
faction which,  if  weak,  we  call  regret,  and  if 
severe,  remorse.' 

Remorse  is,  according  to  this  very  remarka- 
ble view,  merely  a  sort  of  regret  which 
flows  from  the  not  having  followed  a  persis- 
tent instinct.  But  so  far  from  the  two 
feelings  being  the  same  in  kind,  they  are 
utterly  distinct.  The  man  who  has  killed 
his  friend  by  an  accident,  would  feel  keen 
regret,  but  would  he  suffer  the  tortures  of 
humiliation  and  agony  and  despair  which 
would  inevitably  follow  a  deliberate  mur- 
der, and  which  prompt  hardened  criminals  to 
yield  themselves  up  to  punishment?  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  regret,  but  it  is  covered 
by  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  feeling  of 
remorse.  And  how  could  this  have  been 
acquired  by  natural  selection  or  the  work- 
ing of  the  utility  principle  ?  It  does  not 
promote  the  good,  or  the  happiness,  or  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual,  and  so  far  as 
society  is  concerned,  the  lower  feeling  of 
regret  would  be  equally  useful.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  accounted  for  on  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  morals. 
Or  again,  if  we  appeal  to  the  virtues  of 
care. and  respect  for  the  infirm  and  aged, 
how  could  they  have  sprung  from  the  blind 
workings  of  feelings  good  for  society,  seeing 
that,  to  say  the   least,  the  trouble  of  their 
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maintenance  more  than  counterbalances  the 
profit  Avhich  society  obtains  from  their  expe- 
rience ?  The  weakly  and  the  infirm  act  in- 
juriously to  society  by  leaving  a  weak  and 
sickly  ofispring.  On  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  the  Fijian  custom  of  killing  the 
adults  at  the  first  approach  of  old  age,  or 
the  Esquimaux  practice  of  deserting  the 
aged  and  the  infirm,  ought  to  be  universal. 
In  all  these  cases,  as  Mr.  Hutton  has  justly 
remarked,  in  combating  the  utilitarian  gene- 
sis of  morals,  advocated  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
'  we  cannot  inherit  more  than  our  fathers 
had.''  No  amount  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  experiences  of  utility  could  give  origin 
to  a  feeling  in  which  utility  not  only  had  no 
share,  but  to  which  it  was,  if  anything,  an- 
tagonistic. 

Even  m  the  statement  of  his  own  ^iews, 
Mr.  Darwin  contradicts  himself.  In  p.  88 
he  defines  '  a  moral  being  to  be  one  who  is 
capable  of  comparing  his  past  and  future 
actions,  or  motives,  and  of  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  them.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have 
this  capacity ;  therefore  when  a  monkey 
faces  danger  to  rescue  its  comrade,  or  takes 
charge  of  an  orphan  monkey,  we  do  not  call 
its  conduct  moral.'  How  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  seems  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  moral  sense  to  dogs  ?  (p.  92)  :  '  The 
imperious  word  ought  seems  merely  to  imply 
the  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sistent instinct,  either  innate  or  partly  acquir- 
ed, serving  him  as  a  guide,  though  liable  to 
be  disobeyed.  We  hardly  use  the  word 
ought  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  when  we  say 
hounds  ought  to  hunt,  pointers  to  point, 
and  retrievers  to  retrieve  their  game.  If 
they  fail  thus  to  act  they  fail  in  their  duty, 
and  act  wrongly.'  He  also  assumes  in  his 
argument  the  truth  of  propositions  which 
are  undoubtedly  false.  We  should  like  to 
know,  for  instance,  where  Mr.  Darwin  finds 
the  '  ever-present  instinct  of  sympathy  and 
good  will,'  on  which,  in  his  view,  the  moral 
sense  depends.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
The  highest  precept  of  morals  is  *  to  return 
good  for  evil,  to  love  your  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  you.' 
But  that  doctrine  has  not  yet  become  an  in- 
stinct, as  every  one  of  us  can  feel  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Darwin,  in  thus  raising  his  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  on  human  sympathy 
and  good  will,  must  be  thinking  of  some 
Utopia  that  has  not  yet  been  realised  on 
this  earth. 

We  may  sura  up  Mr.  Darwin's  attempt  to 
explain  the  growth  of  the  moral  sense  in 
man,  from  rudiments  in  the  lower  animals 
by  means  of  natural  selections,  as  failing  in 
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every  point.  It  does  not  explain  any  of 
those  facts  wliich  we  know  from  our  own 
feelings  to  be  true,  and  it  is  full  of  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions.  It  has  indeed  fail- 
ed, as  any  attempt  from  the  natural  history 
point  of  view  might  be  expected  to  fail. 
We  cannot  account  by  any  known  natural 
laws  for  the  moi-al  sense  or  any  of  the  virtues, 
or  for  the  great  intellectual  superiority  of 
man  over  the  brutes.  If  they  be  not  God- 
implanted,  they  baflle  our  powers  of  analy- 
sis. But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  their 
origin,  they  raise  a  banner  between  us  and 
the  brutes  which  cannot  be  passed  by  the 
natural  selection  theory.  On  the  one  side 
stands  man,  gifted  with  articulate  speech, 
conscience,  and  reason,  able  to  look  into  the 
universe,  and  to  rule  its  laws  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  able  also,  as  the  materialists 
seem  to  forget,  to  look  inwards  and  analyse 
his  own  mental  condition.  On  the  other 
are  the  beasts,  subject  to  natural  laws,  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  past,  or  hope  for  the 
future,  and  gifted  with  just  enough  under- 
standing to  fit  them  for  their  conditions  of 
life.  To  measure  man's  superiority  over  the 
brute  by  his  bodily  frame  is  the  only  method 
by  which  a  naturalist  can  constract  his  sys- 
tem ;  but  to  proceed  to  say  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  identity  of  mental  character 
between  man  and  brute,  is  to  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge facts  in  psychology  which  are  as 
well  ascertained  as  any  of  those  in  natural 
history.  Till  Mr.  Darwin  can  show  that  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  such  as 
the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  of  form- 
ing general  ideas,  are  merely  developed  from 
rudiments  in  the  brutes  by  natural  selection, 
his  conclusion  that  the  human  mind  is  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  in  the  brutes  is  a 
mere  assertion  without  proof.  To  discuss 
the  problem  with  these  important  factors  left 
out,  is  to  play  '  Ilamlet '  with  the  character 
of  Ilamlet  left  out. 

But  if  all  those  non-physical  characters  on 
which  our  humanity  depends  could  not  be 
originated  by  natural  selection,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  have  been  perfected  by 
it.  Small  variations  ia  intelligence  are  ac- 
cumulated by  a  kind  of  natural  selection 
from  father  to  son,  and  every-day,  life  con- 
sists of  a  keen  competition  which  must  on 
the  whole  tend  to  increase  the  powers  of 
reason,  in  the  same  way  that  exercise  strength- 
ens a  blacksmith's  arm.  The  difterences  in 
the  faculty  of  the  lowest  savage  and  that  of 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe  may  be  taken  to 
be  a  measure  of  the  power  of  natural  laws, 
some  known  and  some  unknown,  to  modify 
intelligence,  but  even  here  the  manifestation 
of  the  highest  intellect  is  not  the  result  of 
the  accumulation  of  a  small  series  of  varia- 
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tions.  Great  men  are  not  the  crown  and 
apex  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  gradually 
rising  from  the  common  herd  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear suddenly,  per  saltum  as  the  naturalist 
would  say,  or,  as  it  were,  God-sent.  None 
inherit  their  extraordinary  faculties.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  of  course  a  necessary 
law  of  our  being,  but  not  the  only  law ;  it 
does  not  originate,  but  it  merely  moderates, 
what  is  brought  before  it,  and  weeds  out 
what  is  hurtful  to  the  individual. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  bodily  attri- 
butes of  man,  on  which  Mr.  Darwin  is  to  be 
listened  to  with  great  respect.  The  erect 
posture  he  attributes  to  a  gradual  change  of 
habit  in  our  ancestors,  on  our  walking  on 
the  ground,  and  on  the  great  value  which 
the  hands  would  be  for  various  purposes. 
•  The  peculiarly  human  modifications  of  the 
vertebrate  structure  caused  by  this  change 
have  probably  given  to  man  those  characters 
by  which  he  is  known  to  the  naturalist  from 
the  quadrumana.  They  may  possibly  be 
due  in  part  to  natural  selection ;  but  we  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  habit  of  walking  erect 
was  first  attained  by  that  meaps.  The 
nakedness  of  our  skin,  which  Mr.  Wallace 
ascribes  to  a  supernatural  agency,  and  the 
variation  in  colour  in  difterent  races,  he  at- 
tributes to  the  action  of  sexual  selection,  or 
the  varying  tastes  which  have  led  women  to 
choose  their  partners,  and  vice  vcrsd.  To 
this  principle  we  shall  recur  presently. 

Although  the  human  race  has  most  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  resisting  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal conditions,  yet  in  some  cases  change 
of  condition  acts  directly  on  the  human 
body.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the 
measurements  of  more  than  one  million 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  late  war,  prove 
that  a  residence  in  the  Western  States  during 
the  years  of  growth  tends  to  increase  stature. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  seafaring  life  delays 
growth  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Gould.  The  large  size  of  the  bodies 
and  the  great  thoracic  capacity  of  the  Ay- 
mara  Indians  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Forbes 
to  their  living  on  a  lofty  plateau  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  With 
regard  to  the  blackness  of  the  negroes,  we 
difter  from  Mr.  Darwin,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun 
in  the  torrid  zone,  rather  than  to  the  capri- 
cious taste  of  men  and  women  in  choosing 
their  partners ;  and  for  this  reason  which 
Mr.  Darwin  omits  to  notice,  that  although  a 
black  absorbs  more  heat  than  a  light  colour- 
ed skin,  it  yields  it  up  with  much  greater 
freedom  and  without  blistering.*     Mr.  Dar- 


*  On  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  is  conclusive.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1831,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 


win's  argument  against  this  Anew,  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  the  variously-colour- 
ed races,  which  does  not  coincide  with  cor- 
responding difterences  of  climate,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Dutch  settlers  in  South 
Africa  have  imdergone  a  slight  change  in 
three  hundred  years,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question.  It  merely  implies  the  improba- 
bility of  the  colour  having  been  brought 
about  by  gradual  variation,  but  not  if  it  Avere 
originated  by  a  sudden  variation,  as  in  a  case 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wells.*  Hannah  West  was 
bom  from  fair  parents  in  Sussex,  and  was  of 
light  complexion,  excepting  that  her  left 
shoulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  were 
covered  with  a  jet  black  skin.  We  may 
note  in  passing,  that  this  remarkable  change 
could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  natu- 
ral selection.  Had  a  variety  of  this  kind 
once  sprung  up  among  the  ancient  dwellers 
of  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  would  gradually  have 
spread  over  the  continent,  because  it  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  endure  a  hot  climate  than  the 
white  skin.  The  probability  that  negroes 
have  thus  originated,  suddenly,  and  not  by 
natural  selection,  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  well  known  cases  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
short  legged  Ancon  sheep  and  of  the  six-fin- 
gered Kelleia  family,  in  each  of  which  the 
peculiarity  suddenly  obtained  was  handed 
down  by  inheritance.  Were  a  variety  of  this 
kind  to  spring  up  among  the  Dutch,  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  would  spread  over  Africa  in 
the  same  way  as  the  negro.  The  three  hun- 
dred years  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  is  as 
yesterday  compared  with  the  vast  lapse  of 
time  implied  by  the  present  distribution  of 
the  negroid  races. 

In  treating  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
Mr.  Darwin  unaccountably  omits  to  notice 
perhaps  the  most  important  essay  which  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  m  which  the 
number  of  races  is  satisfactorily  decided  ac- 
cording to  their  external  characteristics. 
Professor  Huxley,  approaching  the  subject 
altogether  from  the  natural  history  point  of 
view,  finds  that  there  are  four  well-defined 
groups,  or  races,  each  of  which  is  possessed 
of  likenesses,  and  unlikenesses,  which  do  not 
shade  ofi"  into  each  other,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  highly  probable 
that  interbreeding  has  taken  place.f  The 
first,  or  the  Australoid,  is  possessed  of  the  fol- 
lowing characters — '  a  dark  complexion,  rang- 
ing through  various  shades  of  light  and  dark 
chocolate  colour ;  dark  or  black  eyes ;  the 
hair  of  the  scalp  black,  neither  coarse  and 

*  Essays,  p.  246. 
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lank  nov  crisp  and  woolly,  but  soft,  silky,  and 
wavy  ;  the  skull  always  belonging  to  the 
dolicho-cephalic  group,  or  having  a  cephalic 
index  of  less  than  O.8.'  It  ranges  at  the 
present  day  throughout  the  great  continent 
of  Australia,  but  is  not  found  in  the  con- 
tiguous island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
hill  tribes  in  the  Dekhan  present  all  these 
characters,  and  '  an  ordinary  coolie  Avould 
pass  muster  very  well  for  an  Australian, 
though  he  is  ordinarily  less  coarse  in  skull 
and  jaw.'  The  ancient  Egyptians  also,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  believes  to  belong  to  the  same 
race,  for  although  the  modern  Egyptian 
'  has  been  much  modified  by  civilisation, 
and  probably  by  admixture,  he  still  retains 
the  dark  skin,  the  black  silky  wavy  hair,  the 
long  skull,  the  fleshy  lips,  and  the  broad  ate 
of  the  nose  which  Ave  know  distinguished 
his  remote  ancestors,  and  which  caused  both 
him  and  them  to  approach  the  Australian 
and  the  "  Dasyu  "  more  nearly  than  they  do 
any  other  form  of  mankind.'  The  researches 
of  Colonel  Lane  Fox  on  the  various  kinds  of 
implements  in  use  among  savages  add  great 
weight  to  the  conclusion  that  these  isolated 
peoples  belong  to  one  and  the  same  stock. 
The  very  singular  weapon,  the  boomerang, 
usually  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  Austra- 
lia, is  used  in  the  Dekhan,  and  was  formerly 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Professor 
Huxley  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the 
dark  whites  (Melanochroi)  stretching  from 
northern  Hindustan  through  Avestern  Asia, 
skirting  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  through  Western  Europe  to 
Ireland,  *  had  their  origin  in  a  prolongation 
of  the  Australoid,  which  has  become  modi- 
fied by  selection  or  intermixture.'  Brunet- 
tes may  perhaps  owe  their  beauty  to  a  dash 
of  Australoid  blood. 

The  second,  or  the  Negroid  race,  has  a 
'  dark  skin,  varying  from  yellowish  brown 
to  Avhat  is  usually  called  black,  dark  or  black 
hair  which  is  crisp,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  woolly  in  texture,'  and  with  but  rare 
exceptions  a  long  head.  In  Africa  it  pre- 
sents two  marked  modifications — the  dwaif- 
ed,  light-complcxioned  bushman,  and  the 
tall  dark  negro  proper.  Men  possessed  of 
negroid  characters  inhabit  the  Andaman 
Isles,  the  peninsula  of  -Malacca,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  chain  of  islands  passing  south  and 
east  parallel  to  the  ea*  coast  of  Australia  to 
New  Caledonia,  and  lastly  Tasmania,  where 
they  are  now  represented  by  one  lonely  wo- 
man. 

The  third,  or  Mongoloid  race,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  complexion  ranging  '  from 
brownish  yellow  to  olive  ;  the  eyes  are  dark, 
usually  black ;  the  hair  of  the  scalp  black, 
coarse,  straight,  and  long.'  ^The  proportions 


of  the  skull,  so  constant  in  the  two  preced- 
ing races,  vary  in  this  from  extreme  dolicho- 
cephaly  to  extreme  brachycephaly.  It  ran- 
ges from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Fin- 
land through  the  great  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  through  the  two 
Americas,  It  peoples  also  most  of  the  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  effected 
a  lodgment  in  Madagascar,  probably  through 
the  great  aptitude  for  navigation  wliich  some 
of  its  branches,  such  as  the  Malays  and  Jap- 
anese, undoubtedly  possess. 

The  fourth  race,  or  the  Xanthochroic,  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong,  possess  '  blue  or 
grey  eyes  and  yellow  or  yellow  brown  hair, 
and  a  skull  varying  in  size  and  form  from 
extreme  length  to  extreme  breadth.'  The 
fair-haired  Germans  may  be  taken  as  types. 
More  or  less  crossed  with  the  Australoid 
races,  it  constitutes  the  dark-haired  people 
of  northern  Africa,  southern  Europe,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  and  it  passes  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  north  of  India.  It  occupies  an 
area  relatively  small  compared  Avith  the 
Mongoloid  race,  but  is  now  spreading  over 
the  earth  with  great  rapidity  Avherever  the 
climate  Avill  alloAv  of  a  foothold. 

The  distribution  of  these  four  races  of 
men  oflfcrs  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty. 
We  can  understand  how  the  tAvo  latter 
peoples  spread  to  remote  regions  by  means 
of  navigation  ;  but  neither  the  Australoid  nor 
the  Negroid  races  possess  any  facility  for  de- 
vising means  of  transport  by  water.  For 
either  of  them  to  have  crossed  the  sea  from 
any  one  region  where  they  are  found  to  a 
far  distant  point,  Avould  have  been  impossi- 
ble. It  is  therefore  absolutely  certain  that 
they  must  have  migrated  by  land,  under 
very  different  physical  conditions  to  those 
Avhich  noAv  obtain.  If  we  start  from  Africa, 
we  get  an  unbroken  continent  as  far  as  the 
Malacca  peninsula.  The  islands  farther  to 
the  south  in  Avhich  the  two  races  have  es- 
caped destruction  from  the  other  competing 
races,  must  during  the  time  they  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  have  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  solid  land  of  Asia.  In  no  other 
manner  can  the  presence  of  the  same  people 
in  Australia  and  the  Dekhan  be  accounted 
for,  or  in  the  Andamans  and  Tasmania. 
And  Austraha  must  have  been  insulated 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  before  the  Negri- 
tos took  possession  of  Avhat  is  noAv  the 
chain  of  islands  extending  from  Malacca 
through  New  Guinea  doAvn  to  Tasmania, 
Had  it  not  been  so  the  Negritos  Avould  have 
spread  over  the  great  Australian  continent. 
The  vicAv  that  the  chain  of  islands  in  ques- 
tion are  the  higher  grounds  of  a  land  now 
submerged,  a  mountain  chain,  like  that  of 
the  Andes  or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  a  region 
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wliicL  lias  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  is  considerahly  strengthened  by  the 
examination  of  the  east  coast  of  Austraha, 
where  a  great  barrier  coral  reef,  extending 
for  a  thousand  miles  at  various  distances 
from  the  shore,  testifies  to  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  land.  Such  phenomena  Mr.  Dar- 
v;in  has  pi'oved  in  his  woi'k  on  coral  islands 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  to  speak  in  general 
terms,  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  on  the  whole  a  subsiding  area  at 
the  present  day.  Tlie  distribution  of  the 
Negroid  race  in  Africa  is  probably  due  to  an 
opposite  movement  of  land.  The  burning- 
sands  of  the  Sahara  have  been  proved  by 
late  geological  research  to  have  been  the  bed 
of  a  sea,  v/hlch  flowed  south  of  the  x^tlas, 
which  would  form  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  northward  migration  of  the  Negroid 
races. 

Nor  are  we  without  a  clue  to  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  four  races.  The  Austra- 
loid  race  must  have  found  its  way  into 
Australia  along  the  continuation  of  the  main- 
land, before  that  region  was  insulated  from 
the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  Negroid  races  occupied  the 
same  continuation  of  land,  probably  destroy- 
ino-  the  original  occupants  after  that  geo- 
graphical change  took  place.  There  is, 
therefore,  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Australoid  occupied  that  region  before 
the  Negroid  invasion.  Whether  the  Mongo- 
loid race  be  older  than  the  Xanthochroic  is 
doubtful,  but  its  wide  distribution  seems  to 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  The  relative  ages 
of  these  great  races  can  of  course  only  be 
determined  at  their  points  of  contact ;  but 
judging  from  their  distribution  we  shoidd 
be  inclined  to  place  them  in  the  following 
order  in  point  of  time  :  Australoid,  Negroid, 
Mono'oloid,  and  Xanthochroic.  And  that 
this  sequence  is  true  of  at  least  two  out  of 
the  four  is  proved  by  the  independent  testi- 
mony of  the  cerebral  development.  In  this 
respect  the  Australoid  and  Negroid  are  at 
the  bottom,  and  between  these  and  the  re- 
maining two  races  there  is  a  considerable 
gap.  The  two  fonner  are  separated  from 
the  two  latter  by  the  lapse  of  time  necessary 
for  the  bringing  about  of  great  geographi- 
cal changes  over  a  considerable  area  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  much  vexed  question  whether  these 
races  are  entitled  to  rank  as  species  in  na- 
ture, is,  in  our  belief,  satisfactorily  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  that  great  test  of  a  species, 
the  fertility  of  the  ofl?spring.  The  hybrids 
in  nature  are  invariably  sterile,  while  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  offspring  of  marriages 
between  the  different  races  are  fertile,  and 


it  would  follow  that  these  races  are  not  en- 
titled to  specific  rank,  and  consequently  that 
man  was  descended  from  one  and  not  from 
many  stocks.  Mr.  Darwin  views  them  as 
sub-species. 

The  condition  of  the  primeval  man  is 
veiled  in  impenetrable  darkness.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  arguing  from  the  present  state  of 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  savage,  be- 
lieves that  he  was  a-  savage  of  the  lowest 
order,  and  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of 
fire  and  assisting  his  bodily  weakness  with 
rude  tools  and  weapons.  Mr.  Darwin  holds 
(vol.  i.  p.  235)  that  '  in  a  series  of  forms 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-like 
creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point 
when  the  term  Man  ought  to  be  used.'  It 
may  be  that  the  primeval  man  was  closely 
linked  to  the  apes  in  body,  very  much  as  we 
ourselves  are,  but  we  deny  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  an  insensible  graduation.  While 
there  are  cases  on  record  of  parents  produc- 
ing offspring  as  unlike  themselves  as  one 
species  is  unlike  another  in  nature,  and  of 
the  variations  from  a  parental  form  being 
handed  down  to  the  descendants,  how  can 
we  tell  that  man  has  not  arisen  from  his 
lowly  ancestry  suddenly,  from  the  incidence 
of  causes  beyond  the  ken  of  the  naturalist  ? 
How  can  we  tell  that  he  did  not  spring  forth 
suddenly  as  the  manifestation  of  humanity 
in  the  brute  creation  ?  We  maintain,  that  it 
is  highly  probable,  from  the  stand-point  of 
natural  history,  that  he  did  so  appear,  while 
natural  selection  does  not  explain  the  known 
facts  of  the  case.  We  bear  in  our  body, 
Mr.  Darwin  says,  the  marks  of  our  lowly 
origin,  and  it  may  be  added  we  bear  in  our 
minds  an  equal  proof  of  an  origin  which  is 
not  from  below,  but  from  above.  It  may  be 
fair  to  point  to  the  tip  in  the  ear,  and  the 
moulding  of  our  bodily  frame,  as  testifying 
to  our  relationship  with  the  apes ;  surely  it 
is  equally  just  to  point  to  our  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  our  moral  sense,  as  being 
sent  by  a  higher  Intelligence.  *  Spiritual 
powers  (Mr.  Darwin  allows)  cannot  be  com- 
pared or  classified  by  the  naturalist;'  why 
then  should  he  attempt  to  compare  and 
classify  them  ?  Man's  body  has  probably 
been  evolved  from  a_  lower  form,  but  not,  as 
we  have  shown,  by  natural  selection.  Our 
intellectual  faculty  and  our  moral  sense,  in 
so  much  as  they  are  not  found  in  the  lower 
animals,  cannot  have  been  merely  the  result 
of  a  like  evolution,  aixl  we  can  safely  say 
that  they  have  no  brutish  origin, 

Mr.  Darwin  thus  indicates  the  probable 
line  of  our  descent : — 

'  The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom 
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of  the  Vertebrata,  at  which  we  arc  able  to  ob- 
tain an  obscure  glance,  apparently  consisted  of 
a  group  of  marine  animals,  resembling  the  larvae 
of  existing  Ascidians.  These  animals  probably 
gave  rise  to  a  group  of  fishes,  as  lowly  organ- 
ised as  the  lancelet ;  and  from  these  the  ga- 
noids, and  other  fishes  like  the  lepidosiren, 
must  have  been  developed.  From  such  fish  a 
very  small  advance  w^ould  carrj^  us  on  to  the 
Amphibians.  We  have  seen  that  birds  and 
reptiles  were  once  intimately  connected  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  Monotremata  now,  in  a  slight 
degree,  connect  mammals  with  reptiles.  But 
no  one  can  at  present  say  by  what  line  of  de- 
scent three  higher  and  related  classes — namely, 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  were  derived 
from  cither  of  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes 
— namely,  amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class 
of  Mammals  the  steps  are  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive which  led  from  the  ancient  Monotremata 
to  the  ancient  Marsupials  ;  and  from  these  to 
the  early  progenitors  of  the  placental  Mammals. 
^Ve  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridaj  ;  and 
the  interval  is  not  wide  from  these  to  the  Simi- 
ada?.  The  Simiadee  then  branched  off  into  two 
great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old  World 
monkeys ;  and  from  the  latter  at  a  remote 
period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  uni- 
verse, proceeded. 

'  Thus  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of 
prodigious  length,  but  not,  it  may  be  said,  of 
noble  quality.  The  world,  it  has  often  been 
remarked,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  advent  of  man  ;  and  this  in  one 
sense  is  strictly  true,  for  he  owes  his  birth  to  a 
long  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link  in 
this  chain  had  never  existed,  man  would  not 
have  been  exactly  what  he  now  is.  Unless  we 
wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  approximately  recognise  our 
parentage  ;  nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it. 
The  most  humble  organism  is  something  much 
higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  our 
feet ;  and  no  one  with  an  unbiassed  mind  can 
study  any  living  crea.ture,  however  humble, 
without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm  at  its 
marvellous  structure  and  properties.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  212.) 

The  tnith  or  falseliood  of  this  pedigree 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  religious  belief, 
for  we  have  already  proved  that  the  changes 
which  it  pre-supposes  were  not  brought 
about  by  natural  selection.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  that  theory  offered  by  the 
brain,  ear,  or  eye  of  man  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  organs  of  the  lower  animals. 
Natural  selection  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
powerful  agent  of  change,  but  it  is  not,  as 
Mr,  Darwin  believes,  the  sole  agent.  He 
now  admits  that  he  over-stated  his  case  in 
the  '  Origin  of  Species '  in  order  that  its 
claims  might  not  be  overlooked.  *  I  had 
not  formerly  sufficiently  considered  (he 
writes)  the  existence  of  many  structures 
which  appear  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
neither  beneficial  nor  injurious ;  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  oversights 


as  yet  detected  in  my  work,'  We  believe 
that  as  his  great  work  progresses,  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  will  be  gradually  changed 
for  that  of  evolution,  in  which  it  is  relegated 
to  a  xory  subordinate  rule.  There  are  indi- 
cations of  this  change  of  front  in  the  '  De- 
scent of  Man,'  which  is  rendered  iuevitable 
by  the  recognition  of  factors  of  change  other 
than  natural  selection. 

The  special  characters  of  each  of  the  great 
races  of  mankind  have  probably  been  de- 
rived in  the  same  way  as  those  of  animals 
bred  under  domestication.  After  their  first 
dispersion  from  one  centre,  they  intermarried 
among  themselves  and  became  of  a  family 
type,  in  proportion  as  they  were  insulated 
by  geographical  boundaries  or  by  mutual 
antipathies.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty 
in  thus  explaining  the  diflerences  between 
the  races  than  in  explaining  those  which  un- 
doubtedly exist  between  different  families 
and  clans.  Were  two  families  insulated  for 
some  thousands  of  years  from  each  other, 
they  vrould  become  endowed  with  ceiiain 
peculiar  physical  characters.  And  were  they 
placed  in  diff'erent  quarters  of  the  Avorld, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they 
would  present  difibrences  almost  as  marked 
as  those  between  the  Mongoloid  and  the 
fair-haired  races.  Mr,  Darwin  believes  that 
they  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural  se- 
lection, and  he  invokes  to  his  aid  the  prin- 
ciple of  sexual  selection  by  which  men  and 
women  choose  their  partners  : — 

'  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  sexual  selec- 
tion will  account  for  all  the  differences  between 
the  races.  An  unexplained  residuum  is  left, 
about  which  we  can  in  our  ignorance  only  say, 
that  as  individuals  are  constantly  born  with, 
for  instance,  heads  a  little  rounder  or  narrow- 
er, and  with  noses  a  little  longer  or  shorter, 
such  slight  differences  might  become  fixed  or 
uniform,  if  the  unknown  agencies  which  in- 
duced them  were  to  act  in  a  more  constant 
manner,  aided  by  long-continued  intercrossing. 
Such  modifications  come  under  the  provisional 
class,  alluded  to  in  our  fourth  chapter,  which, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  have  been  called 
spontanecus  variations.  Nor  do  I  pretend  that 
the  effects  of  sexual  selection  can  be  indicated 
with  scientific  precision ;  but  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if  man 
had  not  been  modified  b}'^  this  agency  which 
has  acted  so  powerfully  on  innumerable  ani- 
mals, both  high  and  low  in  the  scale.  It  can 
further  be  shown  that  the  differences  between 
the  races  of  man,  as  in  colour,  hair3ness,  form 
of  features,  &c.,  are  of  the  nature  which  might 
have  been  expected  would  have  been  acted 
upon  by  sexual  selection.' 

Mr,  Darwin  fully  admits  in  this  passage 
that  variations  suddenly  arise  from  unknown 
causes,and  that  there  are  factoi's  of  change 
besides  those  which  he  enumerates ;  and  he 
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limits  tlie  sexual  selection  to  the  picking  and 
choosing  of  the  variations  to  a  great  extent 
according  to  the  fancy,  instead  of  for  the 
good,  of  the  individual,  as  in  natural  selec- 
tion. Practically  in  so  doing  he  allows  the 
point  for  which  we  have  been  contending, 
that  natural  selection  is  powerless  to  origi- 
nate a  new  form,  although  it  is  powerful  to 
modify  it  when  once  it  has  arisen.  To  do 
justice  to  the  argument  Ave  must  briefly  sum 
np  the  evidence  as  to  the  change  wrought 
in  the  lower  animals  by  sexual  selection. 
This  ought,  indeed,  to  have  formed  a  sepa- 
rate work,  for  it  has  but  a  collateral  bearing 
on  the  sexual  selection  of  man,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Mr.  Darwin  had  first  of 
all  argued  the  effect  of  human  caprice,  which 
can  be  tested  by  our  own  experience,  before 
he  investigated  the  results  which  he  believes 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  same 
quality  in  the  lower  animals. 

Sexual  selection,  according  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win, may  be  defined  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  differences  between 
males  and  females  of  the  same  species  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  a  cause 
co-ordinate  with  natural  selection  of  the  di- 
versity of  form  and  colour  manifested  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  obvdous  that  all  facts 
in  natural  history  can  either  be  explained  by 
natural  selection,  or  they  cannot ;  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  put  the  latter  into  the  cate- 
gory of  sexual  selection,  and  to  keep  the 
third  class  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
either  in  the  background.  To  sexual  se- 
lection are  attributed  equally  the  splen- 
dour of  the  humming  bird,  the  wattles  and 
comb  of  the  turkey-cock,  and  the  superior 
strength  of  the  males  over  the  females,  or 
the  reverse.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  results 
of  two  very  different  factors  are  asci'ibed  to 
its  action.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  that 
natural  desire  of  propagating  their  kind 
which  is  distinctly  normal,  and  which  leads 
to  the  deadly  conflicts  between  the  males, 
in  which  the  larger  and  the  stronger  are  the 
conquerors,  or  to  changes  in  bodily  form  by 
which  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  jjromoted. 
To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  large  size  and 
the  development  of  antlers  in  the  buck,  the 
curvature  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  salmon, 
the  large  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  and  innu- 
merable other  cases  which  are  enumerated 
in  a  most  charming  manner  in  the  '  Descent 
of  Man.'  We  fully  admit  that  this  is  a  con- 
stant and  persistent  force,  tending  continu- 
ally to  one  end,  and  that  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  individual  which  is  stronger  or 
better  armed.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  caprice  or  fancy,  which  is  uncertain  as  the 
wind  in  its  action  upon  oui'selves,  and  which, 
if  our  experience  be  worth  anything,  has  a 


tendency  to  vary  with  each  individual.  IIow 
the  action  of  this  quality  in  individuals  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  ages  could  have  resulted 
in  the  constant  colours  and  forms  in  males 
and  females,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win, are  of  no  good  to  the  individual,  rather 
than  have  brought  about  an  infinite  variety 
within  the  limit  of  each  species,  is  a  diffi- 
culty Avith  which  Mr.  Darwin  cannot  pos- 
sibly grapple.  Capiice  is  certainly  present 
in  the  higher  animals ;  but  so  uncertain  an 
agent  could  never  have  produced  an  uniform 
result,  whether  it  be  of  form  or  of  colour. 
We  will  examine  the  argument  as  to  colour. 
Beauty  of  colour  is  very  generally  found 
throughout  the  animal  Idngdom,  and  is 
essentially  of  the  same  kind.  The  gorgeous 
tints  of  a  sea-anemone  or  of  a  coral,  or  the 
lustrous  sheen  on  the  hairs  of  a  sea-slug  or 
on  the  interior  of  an  ear-shell,  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  stripes  of  a  tiger  or  the  splendour 
of  a  bird  of  paradise.  None  could  maintain 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  the  slightest 
difference  between  them  as  works  of  art. 
In  some  cases  the  design  of  colouring  is  the 
same  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  cone-shells,  for  in- 
stance, the  contrast  between  the  black  stripes 
and  reddish  back-ground  of  the  tiger's  skin 
is  exactly  followed,  and  among  the  endless 
varieties  of  the  cowry,  some  are  ornamented 
with  the  same  colours  as  some  of  the  ante- 
lopes. It  is  only  reasonable  to  account  for  l 
this  identity  on  the  hypothesis  that  like  ; 
results  have  been  produced  by  similar  causes, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  the  colours  of  one  class  of  organisms, 
ought  also  to  explain  the  presence  of  similar 
colours  in  the  other  class.  Mr.  Darwin, 
however,  Avith  a  strange  Avant  of  logic,  denies 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  sea-anemones,  corals,  and  others  which 
either  present  no  sexual  differences  or  are 
hermaphrodite,  he  believes  that  colours  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  chemical  nature,  or 
the  minute  structure  of  their  tissues,  inde- 
pendently of  any  benefit  thus  derived — 'Tlie 
tints  of  the  decaying  leaves  in  an  American 
forest  are  described  by  everyone  as  gorgeous ; 
yet  no  one  supposes  that  these  tints  are  of 
the  least  advantage  to  the  trees.  Bearing  in 
mind  hoAV  many  substances  closely  analo- 
gous to  natural  organic  compounds  have 
been  recently  formed  by  chemists,  and 
which  exhibit  the  most  splendid  colours,  it 
would  have  been  a  strange  fact  if  substances 
similarly  coloured  had  not  often  originated, 
independently  of  any  useful  end  being  thus 
gained,  in  the  complex  laboratory  of  living- 
organisms.'  Thus  a  large  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  taken  out  of  the  category 
both  of  natural  and  sexual   selection,  and 
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relegated  to  that  which  is  of  unknown  cau- 
sation. "With  the  higher  animals,  according 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  case  is  very  different; 
*  for  with  them,  when  one  sex  is  much  more 
brilliantly  or  conspicuously  coloured  than  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  ditference  in  the  habits 
of  the  two  sexes  which  will  account  for  this 
difference,  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  the 
influence  of  sexual  selection ;  and  this  belief 
is  strongly  confirmed  when  the  more  orna- 
mented individuals,  which  are  almost  always 
the  males,  display  their  attractions  before 
the  other  sex.  We  may  also  extend  this 
conclusion  to  both  sexes,  when  coloured 
alike,  if  their  colours  are  perfectly  analogous 
to  those  of  one  sex  alone  in  certain  other 
species  of  the  same  group.'  The  very  fact 
that  beauty  of  colour  is  found  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  lower  animals  where 
there  could  be  no  sexual  selection,  implies 
that  in  the  higher  animals  also  it  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  ^sexual  selection. 
There  is,  doubtless,  connexion  between 
splendour  of  colour  and  sexual  functions  in 
all  the  higher  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
male  stickleback,  described  by  Mr.  Wamng- 
ton  as  being  beautiful  beyond  description 
during  the  breeding  season — '  The  back  and 
eyes  of  the  female  are  simply  brown,  and 
the  belly  white ;  the  •  eyes  of  the  male,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  the  most  splendid 
green,  having  a  metallic  lustre  like  the  green 
feathers  of  some  humming  birds.  The 
throat  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  the 
back  of  an  ashy  green,  and  the  whole  fish 
appears  as  though  it  were  somewhat  translu- 
cent and  glowed  with  an  internal  incande- 
scence' (vol.  ii.  p.  14).  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  remarkable  transformation 
is  caused  by  the  female  stickleback  choosing 
her  partners  for  millions  of  generations  with 
a  special  view  to  brilliancy  of  colour. 

x\nimals  are  variously  affected  by  different 
colours,  being  attracted  by  some  and  repelled 
by  others ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  their 
partners  owe  their  tints  to  the  taste  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Mr.  Darwin's  argument,  deriv- 
ed from  the  fact  that  splendidly  coloured 
males  show  off  their  beauty  to  the  females, 
loses  point  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
will  also  show  off  to  their  fellow  males,  as  in 
the  case  of  grouse,  or  to  spectators,  as  in  the 
case  of  peacocks,  which  frequently  exhibit 
their  splendid  tails  to  the  unsympathetic 
eyes  of  pigs,  horses,  and  cows.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  higher  animals  exert  some 
choice  in  their  courtship,  but  we  deny  that 
Mr.  Darwin  has  advanced  proof  that  the 
beautiful  colours  of  the  males  in  the  higher 
animals  are  due  to  sexual  selection.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  we  inust  confess 
our  ignorance  of  the  v^ra  causa  ;  but  what- 


ever it  may  be,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it 
must  explain  the  tinting  of  shells  and  corals, 
and  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
exquisite  painting  of  a  turbo  which  during 
life  is  concealed  beneath  the  thick  epidermis, 
as  well  as  the  glories  of  a  peacock.  Mr. 
Darwin  professes  his  inability  to  conceive 
the  purpose  of  the  beauty  which  pervades 
the  organic  creation,  if  it  be  not  subservient 
to  the  reproduction  of  race.  But  is  the 
beauty  of  creation  confined  to  organic 
beings  ?  Does  it  not  extend  to  the  crystal 
and  the  gem  drawn  from  the  deepest  mines  ? 
Does  it  not  beam  in  every  ray  of  light 
which  flashes  over  sky  or  sea  ?  Does  it  not 
fill  the  firmament,  and  clothe  the  earth  ? 
What  matters  it  to  explain  by  some  idle 
theory  the  colours  on  the  back  of  a  cater- 
pillar, when  the  whole  universe  is  replete 
with  the  same  marvellous  hues,  symmetry, 
and  grace  ? 

Mr.  i/'Afwm  has  told  us  some  amusing 
stories  of  the  loves  of  the  animals — the  lady 
spider,  that  fell  upon  and  ate  up  her  lover, 
to  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  beholder ; 
the  seal  which  bows  to  his  lady  love  till  he 
has  got  her  within  range  of  his  teeth ;  the 
coquetry  of  the  Thysanura — are  perfect  of 
their  kind ;  but  he  has  not  advanced  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  sexual  selection  is 
capable  of  producing  the  changes  of  form 
and  colour  which  he  attributes  to  it.  To  the 
truth  of  his  view  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  taste  in  the  species  has  always  flowed 
in  one  definite  direction,  without  any  of  that 
fickleness  which  we  associate  with  the  idea 
of  taste.  He  must  also  show  that  animals 
possess  instinctive  love  of  beauty  and  of 
positive  ugliness,  judged  according  to  our 
standard.  These  two  essentials  to  his  theory 
he  assumes  without  any  attempt  at  proof. 

Throughout  the  treatise  on  sexual  selection 
Mr.  Darwin  is  continually  committing  the 
error  which  he  pointed  out  in  his  first  vol- 
ume— that  of  treating  the  productions  of 
animals  as  if  they  flowed  from  the  same 
quaUties  as  would  be  necessarily  implied  if 
they  were  our  own.  Because  birds  are  beau- 
tiful, and  build  beautiful  nests,  he  argues 
that  they  possess  the  same  aesthetic  taste  as 
we  ourselves  under  the  highest  culture  : — 

'  The  best  evidence,  however,  of  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  is  afforded  by  the  three  genera  of 
the  Australian  bower-birds  alreadj'  mentioned. 
Their  bowers,  whore  the  sexes  congregate  and 
play  strange  antics,  are  differently  constructed,, 
but  what  most  concerns  us  is,  that  they  are 
decorated  in  a  different  manner  by  the  diffe- 
rent species.  The  satin  bower-bird  collects 
gaily-coloured  articles,  such  as  the  blue  tail- 
feathers   of    parakeets,   bleached    bones   and 
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shells,  which  it  sticks  between  the  twigs,  or 
arranges  at  the  entrance.  Mr.  Gould  found  in 
one  bower  a  neatly-worked  stone  tomahawk 
and  a  slip  of  blue  cotton,  evidently  procured 
from  a  native  encampment.  These  objects  are 
continually  rearranged,  and  carried  about  by 
the  birds  whilst  at  play.  The  bower  of  the 
spotted  bower-bird  is  beautifully  lined  with 
tall  grasses,  so  disposed  that  the  heads  nearly 
meet,  and  the  decorations  are  very  profuse. 
Round  stones  are  used  to  keep  the  grass- 
stems  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  make  diver- 
gent paths  leading  to  the  bower.  The  stones 
and  shells  are  often  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  regent-bird,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Eamsay,  ornaments  its  short  bower  with 
bleached  land-shells  belonging  to  five  or  six 
species,  and  with  berries  of  various  colours, 
blue,  red,  and  black,  which  give  it,  when  fresh, 
a  very  pretty  appearance.  Besides  these,  there 
were  sevei'al  newly-picked  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  a  pinkish  colour,  the  whole  showing 
a  decided  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Well  may 
Mr.  Gould  say  these  highly-decorated  halls  of 
assembly  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
wonderful  instances  of  bird  architecture  yet 
described,  and  the  taste,  as  we  see,  of  the 
several  species  certainly  differs.'  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
112.) 

There  is  surely  no  more  evidence  that  these 
birds  build  nests  from  a?sthetic  motives  than 
that  beavers  build  their  dams  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  applied 
mechanics.  If  the  exquisite  beauty  of  birds, 
taking  them  as  an  example,  be  merely  the 
result  of  the  reaction  of  the  aesthetic  facul- 
ties on  the  plumage  of  their  partners,  we 
may  as  well  at  once  give  up  the  attempt  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  department  of 
taste.  Our  noblest  painters  cannot  liope  to 
reproduce  the  tints  of  a  humming-bird's 
feather.  Can  we  hope,  after  struggling  after 
the  higher  culture  for  generations,  and  having 
our  love  for  the  beautiful  obtained  by  educa- 
tion, and  transformed  mto  an  instinct  by 
inheritance,  to  attain  to  the  aesthetic  cultus 
—shall  we  say  ?  of  a  female  argus-pheasant. 
In  our  present  state  we  are  in  that  respect 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  lower  animals  on 
the  hypothesis.  To  treat  animals  as  if  they 
were  men  and  women  is  little  less  than  ab- 
surd. Moreover,  were  beauty  the  result  of 
sexual  selection,  it  ought  to  be  manifested 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  highest  animals, 
since  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  on  intellectual  develop- 
ment. This  could  not  be  maintained  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  or  by  any  other  naturalist.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  the  theory  is  examin- 
ed, it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  known 
facts. 

Inferences  might  not  unfairly  be  drawn 
from  this  portion  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  to 
which  we  cannot  in  this  place  do  more  than 
advert.     But  we  do  him  no  injustice  in  as- 


cribing to  him  the  theory  of  Lucretius — 
that  Venus  is  the  creative  power  of  the  I 
world,  and  that  the  mysterious  law  of  re-  ■' 
production,  with  the  passions  which  belong 
to  it,  is  the  dominant  force  of  life.  He  ap- 
pears to  see  nothing  beyond  or  above  it.  In 
a  heathen  poet  such  doctrines  appear  gross 
and  degrading,  if  not  vicious.  We  know 
not  how  to  characterise  them  in  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  well  known  for  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  his  own  life  and  character. 
We  must  now  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  subject  of  absorbing  interest.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  have 
such  wide  generalisations  been  derived  from 
such  a  small  basis  of  fact.  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  growth  of  the  moral  sense  and 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  is  unsupported  by 
any  proof ;  and  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  human  mind  is  identi- 
cal in  kind  with  that  of  the  brutes,  is  a 
mere  assumption  opposed  alike  to  experience 
and  philosophy.  The  ^'iew  of  sexual  selec- 
tion is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  altogether  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  difterenccs  between 
the  sexes.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Darwin  has  cho- 
sen this  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  natural 
selection,  and  it  has  bi'oken  down  at  every 
point  where  it  has  been  tried.  Mr.  Wallace, 
treating  of  the  general  question  of  the  evo- 
lution of  life,  takes  very  much  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Darwin,  but  he  allows  that  Man 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory. 
Yet  botji  these  authors  have  upon  the  whole 
done  good  to  science  by  making  people 
think  ;  and  the  results  of  that  thought  will 
be,  in  our  belief,  not  the  blind  acceptance  of 
their  views,  but  a  realisation  of  the  truth, 
that  whatever  the  doctrine  of  evolution  may 
be  worth,  so  far  as  relates  to  man's  body, 
man's  intellect  and  moral  sense  are  now,  as 
they  ever  were,  inscrutable  from  the  point 
of  view  offered  by  natural  history ;  and 
only  to  be  comprehended  from  far  higher 
considerations,  to  which,  as  a  mere  naturalist, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  not  attained. 


Art.  YIII. — Land  Tenure  Reports.  Den- 
mark :  1870.  By  Mr.  Strachey.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  may  seem  premature  at  this  moment  to 
discuss  any  question  of  foreign  politics  be- 
yond the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
great  conflict  which  Europe  has  lately  wit- 
nessed. To  appreciate  its  influence  on  the 
internal  development  and  constitution  of 
Germany,  to  guess  at  the  time  which  France 
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will  talie  in  recovering  from  the  lica\y 
blows  under  wliicli  slie  still  reels,  may  well 
be  deemed  sufficient  task  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  speculative  and  practical  politi- 
cian. Yet  besides  these  there  are  questions 
smaller  in  importance,  it  may  be,  and  lying 
outside  the  immediate  range  of  the  politics 
of  the  hour,  the  settlement  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
future  of  Europe,  and  which  it  would  be 
culpable  to  overlook. 

Amongst  these  minor  questions  the  future 
of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  holds  a  front 
place,  and  is  one  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  for  many  reasons  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  Nowhere,  probably,  were 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Franco-German 
struggle  watched  with  so  absorbing  an  in- 
terest as  in  Denmark.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  it  was  even  rumoured  that  this 
interest  might  take  an  active  shape,  and  one 
more  country  be  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
batants. The  efforts  of  diplomacy,  second- 
ed by  the  wisdom  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  his  minister  M.  von  llolstein,  together 
with  the  ino]^portune  bon-mots  of  the  French 
envoy,  the  Due  de  Cadore,  averted  the  dan- 
ger, which  at  one  moment  threatened  to  be 
serious.  But  though  thus  saved  from  the 
actual  perils  of  a  conflict,  the  war  was  none 
the  less  of  all-engrossing  importance  to  Den- 
mark. It  was  thought,  and  probably  with 
reason,  that  had  France  been  successful  the 
immediate  restoration  to  her  of  at  least 
North  Sles\ig  would  have  followed  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Now  that  Germany 
has  been  victorious,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  probable  fate  of  that  duchy  and 
its  fonner  mother-country  Avill  be,  and 
how  their  future  will  influence  that  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  possession  of  Slesvig,  it  may  here  be 
observed,  is  a  bone  of  contention  as  old, 
nay  older,  than  the  possession  of  the  Rhine 
provinces ;  for  if  the  quaiTcl  about  the  lat- 
ter began  with  the  break-up  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Empire,  as  certain  historians  are  fond 
of  reminding  us,  the  quarrel  about  the  form- 
er began  when  the  great  Emperor  tried  to 
carry  his  arms  north  of  the  Dannewerke 
and  the  Eyder.  If  the  politics  of  Western 
Europe  have  nearly  always  hinged  more  or 
less  on  the  one,  the  politics  of  the  North 
have,  it  may  be  said,  always  and  invariably 
hinged  on  the  other ;  and  hence  in  a  con- 
sideration of  their  present  aspect  it  is  Sles- 
vig and  its  position  to  which  the  politician 
would  almost  instinctively  look  for  the  key 
of  the  question.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
when  peace  was  concluded  in  1866  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  it  was  stipulated  by  the 
fourteenth  article  of  the  preliminary  conven- 


tion of  Nikolsburg,  and  the  fifth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  that  the  northern 
districts  of  Slesvig  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity given  them  of  declaring  by  a  free  vote 
whether  they  wished  to  return  under  the 
government  of  the  King  of  I)enmark  or  re- 
tain their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  first  rumour  of  this  stipulation  was  re- 
ceived at  Copenhagen  with  an  incredulity 
which  was  only  equalled  by  the  joy  which 
broke  forth  when  its  authenticity  was  dis- 
covered. But  ugly  symptoms  soon  began 
to  peep  forth,  which  made  it  seem  as  if  the 
incredulity  would  have  done  well  to  prevail 
over  the  ]oj. 

Before  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Prague,  a  bill  was  brought  up  into  the 
Prussian  Parliament,  for  tlie  settleuicnt  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Elbe  Duchies  with 
Pnissia.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  commission  which  brought 
up  the  bill : — 

'  We  hope  that  the  royal  Cabinet  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  rid  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  or  at  least  in  confining  the 
plebiscite  to  the  extreme  northern  districts  of 
Slesvig.  We  cannot  consent  to  the  unfortunate 
application  of  the  theory  of  nationalities  in  the 
north  of  Slesvig,  and  thereby  to  expose  our- 
selves to  a  possible  ratification  of  the  surrender 
of  the  districts  which  stretch  as  far  south  as 
Flensburg.' 

On  reading  over  this  protest  it  naturally 
occurs  to  everyone  wdio  has  any  recollection 
at  all  of  the  events  of  past  years,  to  ask  on 
what  grounds  was  an  outcry  raised  by  Ger- 
man patriots  against  Denmark,  except  on 
those  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  the 
real  or  supposed  oppression  of  their  German 
fellow-countrymen  in  "Holstein  and  Slesvig, 
in  contempt  of  that  ])rinciple. 

How  thoroughly  Danish  the  feeling  is  in 
the  districts  where  the  stipulated  plebiscite 
was  to  have  taken  place  may  be  ascertained 
by  considering  the  returns  of  the  votes  givign 
in  Slesvig  at  the  first  election  for  the  North 
German  Parliament  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  Duchies  with  Prussia.  They  are  as 
follows.  In  Iladersleben,  Christiansfeld, 
and  Apenraade  (extreme  north),  Ilerr  Krie- 
ger,  the  Danish  candidate,  had  15,028  votes ; 
Ilerr  Usoer,  the  German  candidate,  only 
3,702.  In  Flensburg,  Alsen,  and  Angelu 
(central  part  of  Slesvig),  Ilerr  Ahlemann,  the 
Danish  candidate,  had  9,927  votes;  Ilerr 
Kraus  (an  Augustenburgher)  had  6,803 
votes,  and  Ilerr  Mathiesen  (Prussian)  2,807. 
In  South  Slesvig  there  was  no  Danish  candi- 
date, and  the  Germans  were  retirrned  without 
opposition. 

These  facts  and  figures  clearly  show  that 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  German 
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and  Danish  nationalities  can  be  drawn  for 
all  practical  purposes  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  question  at  once,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
for  ever.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  ex- 
treme north  the  Danish  votes  completely 
outnumber  the  German  votes,  while  in  the 
extreme  south  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In 
the  second  district,  if  the  Prussian  or  gov- 
ernmental votes  be  added  to  the  votes  given 
for  Herr  Kraus,  the  candidate  who  still  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustcn- 
burg,  the  number  of  votes  given  to  Danish 
and  to  German  candidates  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal.  But  the  really  important 
fact  to  notice  is  that  nearly  all  the  9,000 
Danish  votes  were  given  in  the  districts  north 
of  Flensburg,  while  south  of  Flensburg  nearly 
all  the  9,000  German  votes  were  given.  In 
the  Danish  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867  a  map  was  exhibited  which  con- 
tained an  analysis  of  the  votes  as  given  in 
each  parish.  From  this  it  appeared  that 
south  of  Flensburg  the  German  votes  were 
about  95  per  cent.,  and  north  of  Flensburg 
only  5  per  cent. 

It  may  then  be  asked  on  what  grounds 
real  or  alleged  the  Prussian  Government  re- 
fuses to  carry  out  the  vote  stipulated  for  by 
Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  The 
alleged  reasons,  or  some  of  them,  we  shall 
shortly  describe.  The  real  reason  is  that 
German  military  men  cannot  abide  the  idea 
of  doing  anything  which  might  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  important  positions  of 
Diippcl,  Sonderburg,  and  the  isle  of  Alsen. 
Some  Germans,  indeed,  take  a  sentimental 
\\eyf  of  the  question  and  argue  that  the 
corpses  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  fighting  in 
1864  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a 
foreign  soil.  It  is  said  that  this  view  finds 
favour  in  court  circles  at  Berlin.  There  is 
something  quite  poetical  in  this  reverence 
for  the  corpses  of  the  slain;  but  it  surely 
must  suggest  itself  to  those  who  are  thus 
carried  away  by  their  feelings  that  Bohemia 
and  Belgium,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
France,  ought  to  be  claimed  as  Prussian  ter- 
ritory on  the  same  grounds.  Still,  with  the 
more  hard-headed  portion  of  the  German 
nation,  military  considerations  carry  the  day. 

We  have  already  given  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  commission  of  the  North  German 
Parliament  which  supports  this  view.  The 
following  passage  taken  from  a  review  of 
Prussianising  politics  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing as  a  proof  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
others  besides  professional  politicians.  The 
writer,  after  showing  very  fairly  and  elabo- 
rately that  the  population  of  Slesvig  is  mainly 
Danish  as  far  as  Flensburg,  and  that  the 
Danish  element  predominates  even  in  that 
town,  savs: — 


'  We  do  not  however  mean  to  imply  by  the 
foregoing  explanation  that  we  would  at  all  con- 
sent or  agree  to  language  and  the  popular 
choice  being  taken  as  the  basis  for  drawing  the 
line  of  demarcation  in  the  event  of  a  retroces- 
sion of  part  of  the  Slesvig  territory.  With  all 
respect  to  the  principle  of  nationalities,  we  must 
be  contented  to  let  it  play  a  subordinate  part  in 
their  case  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
The  Germans  in  Hadersleben  would  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  give  way,  Avere  Prussia, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  consider  herself  ob- 
liged to  draw  the  new  frontier  line  south  of 
their  city,  say  from  the  bay  of  Gjenner  across 
to  Hoyer,  after  the  due  requisition  of  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  their  German 
nationality  in  Denmark.  Similarly  our  interests 
demand  that  North  Slesvig  up  to  and  beyond 
the  bay  of  Apenraade,especiallySonderburg  and 
Alsen,  should  remain  in  German  hands.  We 
put  aside  the  feeling  which  would  forbid  the 
Prussian  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  storming  of 
the  position  of  Diippel- Alsen  for  the  liberation 
of  Slesvig  from  the  Danish  yoke  resting  in  a 
foreign  soil.  But  the  position  in  question  is 
one  of  the  greatest  military  importance  for  the 
protection  of  the  whole  province  ;  it  has  be- 
come a  Prussian  fortress  covering  the  most 
convenient  position  for  the  landing  of  an  army 
bent  on  attacking  Prussia  from  the  north.  Be- 
fore such  considerations  as  these  all  others 
must  give  way,  and,  least  of  all,  need  we  take 
into  consideration  the  feelings  of  half  Danes  in 
matters  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  Prus- 
sia.'    (Preuss.  Jahrhiich.,  No.  22.) 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the 
strange  mixture  of  cunning  and  insolence 
by  which  Prince  Jiismarck  has  evaded  his 
promises  and  outwitted  those  who  have  had 
to  negotiate  with  him.  On  the  26th  of 
March,  1867,  he  declared  in  Parliament  that 
as  the  before-mentioned  treaty  had  been 
made  with  Austria,  Austria  alone  could 
demand  its  fulfilment.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  roused  a  little  in  all  probability  by  the 
reproaches  to  which  European  pul)lic  opinion 
was  giving  vent,  and  seeing  that  at  least  an 
appearance  of  carrying  out  the  promise  he 
had  made  was  becoming  necessary,  he  wrote 
a  dispatch  to  the  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  which  he  declared  that  Prussia 
had  not  entered  into  any  engagement,  either 
with  Austria  or  with  Denmark,  to  renounce 
her  supremacy  over  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Slesvig,  least  of  all  over  those  of  German 
nationality,  and  he  Avent  on  to  ask  what 
guarantees  would  be  granted  by  the  Danish 
Government  for  the  security  of  the  luitionali- 
ty  of  the  Gennan  inhabitants.  Count  Frijs 
Frijsenborg,  the  Danish  Minister,  answered 
■  on  June  1st  to  the  effect  that  the  guarantees 
already  secured  by  treaty  and  naturally  ema- 
nating from  the  Danish  Constitution  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  sufficient.  He  went  oii  to 
attract  the  attention  of  M.  de  Bismarck  to 
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the  fact  tliat  the  Treaty  of  Prague  contained 
no  alhision  to  any  additional  guarantees  be- 
ing given.  To  this  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment replied  that  additional  guarantees  were 
absolute^  necessary.  Popular  feeling,  how- 
ever, in  Denmark  expressed  itself  strongly 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdaag  against  acceding  to 
any  such  request,  as  it  was  felt  that  any  spe- 
cial guarantees  Avould  only  give  rise  to  the 
interference  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
treaties  of  1851-2  had  done  by  their  stipu- 
lations regarding  Holstein,  and  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  duchy 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
nation  to  a  fresh  invasion  to  be  justified  by 
some  flimsy  pretext  on  the  next  convenient 
opportunity.  Still  Count  Frijs  Frijscnborg 
Avas  anxious  to  avoid  doing  anything  which 
might  allow  the  Prussian  Government  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  the  negoti- 
ations on  the  Danish  Government,  lie  ac- 
cordingly, while  continuing  to  maintain  that 
special  guarantees  were  needless,  proposed 
that  an  official  committee  should  meet  to  try 
to  settle  the  question  on  some  satisfactory 
basis,  and  consented  to  the  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  debt  of  the  Duchy  by  Den- 
mark if  any  retrocession  of  territory  w^ere 
to  take  place.  On  the  18th  of  Juno^  M.  de 
Bismarck  declared  in  reply,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Prague,  if  it  did  not  mention,  did  not 
exclude  special  guarantees,  and  that  they 
therefore  could  be  demanded.  lie  fur- 
ther alluded  to  the  oppression  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  time  when  both  the  Duchies  be- 
longed to  Denmark,  forgetting  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  deride  the  agitation  which 
was  founded  on  it,  before  he  had  seen  that  it 
might  be  turned  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
Prussian  aggrandisement. 

It  Avould  be  curious  to  know  by  what 
principles  of  international  law  Prince  Bis- 
marck justifies  his  doctrine  of  the  extensive 
interpretation  of  treaties.  Every  jurist,  from 
Grotius  downwards,  has  taught  '  that  the  in- 
terpretation which  extends  proceeds  with 
more  difficulty,  that  which  restricts  more 
easily  .  .  ,  In  order  that  an  extension 
may  be  rightly  made,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  apparent  that  the  reason  under 
which  the  case  comes  which  we  wish  to  com- 
prehend, should  be  the  sole  and  efficacious 
cause  which  moves  the  promiser,  and  that 
that  reason  was  considered  by  him  in  its 
generalities,  because  otherwise  the  promise 
■would  have  been  unjust  or  useless.'*  These 
are  the  grave  words  of  the  father  of  interna- 
tional law ;    but  the  principles  of    interna- 


*  Grotius,  Book  II.  c.  xvi.,  quoted  by  Whea- 
ton. 


tional  law  are  just  the  soit  of  moral  cob- 
webs which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  German 
Chancellor  to  sweep  away. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  18th  of  June, 
which  has  been  previously  quoted,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  had  declared  that  the  guar- 
antees which  were  demanded  would  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  full  sovereign- 
ty of  King  Christian  in  the  districts  to  be 
ceded.  Taking  advantage  of  this  declara- 
tion, Count  Frijs  Frijsenborg  instructed  the 
Danish  envoy  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Quaade,  to 
inquire  what  these  g-uarantees  were  to  be. 
The  inquiry  led  to  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions, in  which  Prussia  was  represented  by 
Ilerr  Bucher,  a  well-known  Prussian  Chau- 
vinist, whose  appointment  in  this  capacity 
was  regarded  as  one  of  M.  de  Bismarck's 
minor  practical  jokes,  and  as  a  sure  token 
of  a  preconcerted  failure  of  the  negotiations. 
Nor  was  German  opinion  wrong.  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  introducing  the  plenipotentia- 
ries, explained  at  much  length  that  under  no 
circumstances  did  Pnissia  intend  to  cede 
Dilppel,  Alsen,  and  the  Sundewitt,  and  then 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  mixed  character 
of  the  population  in  the  districts  of  Apen- 
raade,  Christiansfeld,  and  lladerslcben,  in 
which,  as  previously  shown,  the  Prussian 
candidates  were  entirely  outvoted.  Shortly 
after  Ilerr  Bucher  gave  in  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  guarantees.  It  Avas  soon  found 
that  they  were  Avholly  incompatible  with  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
wdiile  at  the  same  time  it  was  carefully  added 
by  Herr  Bucher,  that  in  the  case  of  these 
guarantees  being  granted,  the  Governnierit 
w^ould  cede  Christiansfeld,  Hadersleben,  and 
perhaps  Apenraade  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  bay  of  Gjenner ;  while  if 
they  were  not  granted,  it  would  only  cede 
the  Danish  parishes  close  to  the  Jutland 
frontier,  but  would  retain  the  above-men- 
tioned towns  as  enclaves.  After  a  perfectly 
useless  discussion  of  these  points,  the  Dan- 
ish minister  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  did 
Pi-ussia  intend  to  cede  one  inch  of  territory. 
The  negotiations  since  then,  though  resumed 
at'intervals,  have  been  practically  abandoned. 

Meanwhile,  the  process  of  Germanising 
went  on.  It  was  hoped  that  violence  might 
succeed  in  making  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  population  before  any  intervention 
could  take  place.  The  process  of  Germanis- 
ing, if  left  to  itself,  is  a  ver}-  slow  one.  The 
Frenchman  is  a  good  colonist  near  home — a 
bad  colonist  far  from  home.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  the  German.  Lorraine, 
and  even  Alsace,  were  fast  losing  their  Ger- 
man character  previous  to  the  late  war.  The 
line  of  the  Dannewerke  was  the  boundary 
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between  German  and  Dane  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Tlie  German  has  taken  a 
thousand  years  to  gain  a  few  miles  to  the 
north.  The  German  population  in  Posen, 
the  so-called  Saxon  colonies  in  Transylvania, 
exist  in  separate  masses,  neither  assimilating 
nor  being  assimilated  by  the  surrounding 
population.  It  Avas  not  then  to  ordinary 
means  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Scheel-Plessen  were  going  to  trust  for  the 
Germauisation  of  the  province.  The  cor- 
poral and  the  clergyman,  the  magistrate  and 
the  schoolmaster,  were  called  in. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Slesvig-Holstein  war,  one  of  the  chief 
complaints  which  the  Germans  brought 
against  the  Danes  was,  that  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Duchy  justice  was  not  done 
to  the  German  language  in  church,  in  school, 
and  before  the  legal  tribunals.  Assuming 
these  complaints  to  have  been  true — aud 
that  they  had  some  foundation  is  tolerably 
certain — it  is  now  clear  that  the  Germans  are 
determined  to  carry  out  the  lex  talionis  in 
the  northern  districts.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  alone  employed  in  church,  in  the 
law  courts,  and  in  school.  In  the  last,  the 
lessons  in  history  and  geography,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Danish  writers,  are  too 
often  made  the  instruments  of  a  political 
propaganda  exceedingly  painful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Danish  parents.  In  the  law 
courts,  plaintiffs  and  defendants  have  to 
appear  before  judges  and  juries  who  cannot 
understand  the  language  of  either  party. 
As  a  proof  of  what  is  taking  place  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Danish  '  gymnase  '  at 
Iladcrsleben  has  lately  been  turned  into  a 
German  gymnase  amid  the  unctuous  rejoic- 
ings of  the  German  press.  No  effort  was 
spared  by  the  Prussian  police  to  prevent  sig- 
natures being  attached  to  two  monster  peti- 
tions which  at  various  times  have  prayed  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  fulfil  the  5th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  while  the  King  him- 
self on  the  petitioners  appearing  at  Berlin 
refused  to  receive  them  either  personall}^  or 
through  his  ministers,  and  the  North  German 
Parliament,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by 
their  pious  monarch,  received  the  motion  of 
the  deputies  Krieger  and  Ahlemann  on  the 
same  subject  with  roars  of  derisive  laughter. 

Such,  then,  is  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  state  of  the  North  Slesvig  ques- 
tion— a  statement  compiled  not  only  from 
Danish  but  also  from  German  sources.  To 
their  honour  be  it  spoken,  some  portion  of 
the  German  press,  led  by  the  '  Kulnische  Zei- 
tung,'  has  steadily  protested  against  this 
policy  of  annexation  against  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  has  opened  its  columns  to 
the  declarations  of  numerous  persons  of  au- 


thority in  Ger)nan  politics.  Tliese  efforts, 
however,  seem  likely  to  be  fruitless,  nor  have 
the  protests  of  neutrals  been  of  more  avail, 
for — scarcely  known  though  the  fact  be — 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  middle  of 
September  Earl  Granville  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  Count  Bismarck,  pointing  out  that 
however  just  the  susceptibilities  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  when  the  fulfilment  of  the 
5th  Article  might  have  seemed  a  concession 
to  France,  these  susceptibilities  could  now 
no  longer  exist,  and  that  the  opportunity 
was  a  becoming  one  to  play  an  upright  and 
generous  part  in  the  matter.  To  tliis  com- 
munication Count  Bismarck  did  not  even 
vouchsafe  a  repl}^,  except  by  allowing  M.  do 
Thile  to  receive  rather  ostentatiously  the  pro- 
tests of  Kiel  University  and  of  the  German 
club  at  Iladersleben  against  any  fulfilment 
of  the  Treaty,  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  German  states- 
men, discredited,  it  is  true,  Avith  a  small  but 
independent  portion  of  the  press,  but  meet- 
ing with  general  support,  and,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  the  object  of  the  special  lauda- 
tions of  the  literary  and  pi'ofessorial  class. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  distressing  results 
of  the  predominance  of  the  military  spirit  in 
Germany  has  been  the  contemptible  aban- 
donment of  independent  criticism  by  that 
very  class  to  which  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  most  natural  to  look  for  it.  Does 
King  AVilliam  wish  to  rob  his  neighbour's 
vineyard  ?  Immediately  there  is  at  hand  a 
Treitschke  and  a  Wagner  to  throw  a  semi- 
scientific,  semi-historical  halo  round  the 
crime,  and  to  quote  precedents — those  of 
Ahab  and  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Does  Prince 
Bismarck  wish  to  evade  the  performance  of 
his  written  promises  ?  M.  Alax  Miiller  will 
be  ready  to  prove  that  the  Danes  are  Ger- 
mans, or  at  least  ought  to  be ;  while  M.  von 
Sybel,  growing  grotesquely  satirical,  will  be 
ready  to  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
the  frontier  line  round  every  Danish  house. 
'  Out  of  the  mouths  of  professors  and  pe- 
dants hast  thou  ordained  praise  ' — might 
have  been  the  New  Year's  greeting  of  the 
pious  monarch  to  the  minister  of  bloud  and 
iron. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  this  state  . 
of  affairs  on  the  politics  of  the  North  ? 
The  answer  implies  some  consideration 
of  the  Scandinavian  movement  and  its 
prospects.  Much  like  the  kindred  move- 
ment in  Germany,  the  national  movement 
in  the  three  kingdoms  had  a  double  origin. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  publicist  and  of 
the  poet  before  it  became  the  object  of  the 
attention  of  the  statesman.  To  do  what 
Arndt  and  the  literary  men  who  were  iu- 
sjii.red  by  a  kindred  spirit  had  done  in  Gcr- 
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many,  was  tLe  object  of  M.  Rosenberg  and 
Ills  literary  coadjutors  in  Scandinavia.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  vague  and  floating- 
feeling  of  a  common  nationality  which  had 
never  entirely  died  out,  they  attempted — 
and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully — to  fan  it 
into  a  flame.  The  uphill  nature  of  their 
work  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  re- 
ferring to  the  well-knowii  fact,  that  the 
Danish  national  anthejn  commemorates  a 
victory  not  over  German  or  Russian  but  over 
Swedish  foes.  Their  efforts  soon  received  a 
powerful  ally.  The  stream  of  European 
ideas  brought  the  idea  of  nationality  to  the 
surface,  and  the  very  aggressiveness  of  the 
German  movement  almost  perforce  sum- 
moned up  Scandinavianism  as  its  natural 
antagonist.  The  dreams  of  the  poet  began 
to  change  into  the  practical  scheme  of  the 
statesman.  Public  opinion  in  the  North 
began  slowly  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  an 
attack  on  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  im- 
phed  a  probable  attack  on  the  others  ;  that 
if  Jutland  and  the  islands  were  to  become 
German,  Scania  would  probably  soon  be 
Russian.  The  events  of  1848  did  much  to 
stimulate  the  feeling.  An  alliance,  timid 
and  hesitating  indeed,  was  formed  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  Slesvig-IIolstein  war, 
and  would  probably  liave  been  renewed  in 
1864  but  for  the  untimely  death  of  tbe  late 
King  of  Denmark. 

To  what  a  distance  tbe  project  of  an  alli- 
ance had  recently  been  carried  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  illustration.  M.  Gef- 
froy,  whose  writings  in  the  '  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes'  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  North  of  Europe  are  well  laiown,  has 
been  recently  furnished  with  copies  of  a 
correspondence  which  passed  between  high 
ofiacial  personages  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
during  the  sitting  of  the  London  Conference 
in  1864.  lie  vouches  for  the  authenticity 
of  this  correspondence,  which  is  of  singular 
interest  as  showing  how  the  Scandinavian 
idea  has  penetrated  even  into  those  exalted 
stations  iu  which  selfish  interests  might 
have  been  most  likely  to  thwart  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  initiative  in  these  negotiations  was 
taken  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1864,  while  the  London 
Conference  was  still  sitting,  lie  sent  two 
letters  through  his  Chamberlain  M.  de 
Quanten,  the  one  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
the  other  to  Bishop  Monrad,  President 
of  the  Danish  Ministiy.  We  shall  give  the 
substance  of  the  scheme  of  alliance  which 
accompanied  these  letters  in  the  words  of 
the  writer  M.  GefFroy  : — 

'  Sweden,   Norway,    and   Denmark  were   to 


form  a  federal  imion  capable  of  at  once  realis- 
ing a  perfect  community  of  political  action  and 
defence  in  foreign  atlairs.  This  commimity  of 
action  was  where  possible  to  be  gi-adually  ex- 
tended to  other  branches  of  (Jovcrnmcnt,  wher- 
ever the  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms  were 
jointly  concerned.  With  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  political  unity  a  federal  Parliament 
was  to  be  formed  to  regulate  a  conmion  budget 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  union.  The 
territories  of  the  Danish  monarchy  wliich  de- 
pended or  should  come  to  depend  on  Germany 
were  to  form  no  portion  of  the  federal  states. 
The  Swedo-Norwegian  Government  was  to  op- 
pose itself  to  the  Danish  portion  of  Slesvig 
being  taken  from  Denmark,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  was  to  support  its  incorporation 
with  Jutland.' 

The  project  was  in  course  of  time  commu- 
nicated to  the  Swedish  Ministers  by  1^,1.  De 
Gjeer  and  M.  de  Mandcrstrom,  with  both  of 
whom,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
former,  it  met  with  favour.  Bishop  ]Monrad, 
however,  who  throughout  all  the  negotia- 
tions of  1864  appears  to  have  shown  a  fatal 
perversity  of  temper,  was  on  this  occasion 
but  too  true  to  his  character.  Having  gone 
so  far  as  even  to  draw  up  a  family  compact 
regulating  the  future  succession  to  the  two 
thrones — the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
negotiations — he  suddenly  chose  to  destroy 
his  own  work  by  asking  that  Sweden  should 
guarantee  South  Slesvig  and  even  Ilolstein 
to  Denmark,  and  that  these  Gennan  districts 
should  form  part  of  the  proposed  union.  It 
is  clear  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was  justi- 
fied in  at  once  withdrawing  from  the  nego- 
tiations when  they  had  assumed  so  impracti- 
cable a  character  ;  but  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  carried  so  far  is  alone  a  most 
important  fact,  and  one  fraught  with  great 
consequences  to  the  future  of  the  North,  for 
hitherto  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Scandinavian  union  has  been  supposed  to  be 
in  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  royal  houses. 
These  difficulties  are  in  no  manner  removed, 
as  was  popularly  supposed  a  short  v.diile 
ago,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Cro■\^^l  Prince  of 
Denmark  with  the  Crown  Princess  of  Swe- 
den. The  Salic  law  exists  in  the  latter 
country.  The  King's  brother  Oscar  and  his 
children  will  inherit  the  Swedish  crown  un- 
der the  present  constitution. 

It  may  then  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
Scandinavian  Union  is  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  .the  future.  But  the  further  question 
arises,  supposing  such  a  union  to  be  made, 
Avill  it  be  permanent  ?  Do  those  causes 
which  centuries  ago  broke  it  asunder  almost 
as  soon  as  made  exist  as  they  did  at  the 
period  of  the  Union  of  Calmar  ? 

No  union  can  easily  be  formed  between 
countries  the  civilisation  of  which  is  unequal. 
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and  the  political  development  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden  was  exceedingly  nnequal  at 
the  time  Avhen  the  Union  of  Calmar  -was 
formed,  the  advantage  being  altogether  on 
the  side  of  Sweden,  while  whatever  literary 
superiority  could  be  boasted  by  the  Danes 
was  only  the  cause  of  jQt  greater  estrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  unlettered 
Swedes.*  While  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  had  seen  the  steady  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  Eng- 
land and  France  before  the  advancing  power 
of  the  towns  and  of  royalty,  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  this  process  had  been  taking  place 
in  Denmark,  A  nation  of  serfs  began  to 
take  the  place  of  a  nation  of  free  proprie- 
tors; the  power  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
nobility  grew  greater  day  by  day,  while  the 
influence  of  the  towns  went  on  diminishing. 
In  the  islands  which  were  more  thinly  peo- 
pled than  Jutland,  personal  servitude  became 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  in 
them  that  the  great  proprietors  established 
their  residences,  where  they  were  less  exposed 
to  the  revolts  of  the  peasantry.  The  close 
proximity  of  Denmark  to  Germany,  where  the 
power  of  the  feudal  nobility  never  received 
the  same  severe  blows  as  it  had  in  England  and 
France,  explains  this  state  of  things ;  a  testi- 
mony of  the  cause  remaining  in  the  com- 
paratively modern  German  words,  which 
had  to  be  imported  to  designate  these  ideas 
which  had  hitherto  been  strangers  to  the 
Scandinavian  mind.  While  the  labouring 
classes  were  thus  losing  their  social  status, 
the  competition  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  sup- 
ported by  the  enormous  privileges  accorded 
to  them  by  the  Danish  kings,  was  ruining 
the  burgess  class,  which,  like  the  peasant 
class,  began  to  cease  to  make  use  of  its  right 
of  sending  repi'esentatives  to  the  assemblies 
at  Nyborg.  The  loss  of  the  right  did  not 
fail  to  follow  the  loss  of  its  use.  The  nobi- 
lity and  the  church  were  the  only  real 
powers  in  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  royal  policy  con- 
sisting in  attempts  to  balance  the  one  against 
the  other.  The  condition  of  Sweden  was 
totally  difierent  from  this.  Its  constitution 
rested  on  certain  quasi-federal  institutions, 
the  inheritance  of  a  remote  past.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  into  nations,  and 
the  king  had  to  obtain  the  separate  assent  of 
each  nation  to  his  election.  The  Swedish 
land  system  remained  allodial,  nor  could  a 
property  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  family,  A  certain  number  of 
heads  of  families  formed  the  district,  and  a 


*  '  Laicus,  literatus  tamen,'  was  the  boasting 
epitaph  of  a  Swede  at  this  period. 


certain  number  of  districts  formed  the  na- 
tion, each  of  which  had  a  chief.  So 
courageously  did  these  chiefs  perform  their 
duty  in  defending  popular  liberties  that  they 
have  been  called  the  '  tribunes  of  Sweden ' 
by  the  native  historians.  Between  countries 
the  political  institutions  of  which  were  so 
different  it  was  impossible  that  a  union 
should  subsist.  While  the  firm  hand  and 
vigorous  mind  of  Margaret  still  directed  the 
fortunes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  her  work  to  last,  but  not  after- 
wards. Her  character,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  which  the  North  has 
yet  produced.  From  her  earliest  infancy 
she  had  given  evidence  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary activity,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Her 
father  said  of  her  while  she  was  yet  young, 
that  God  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  mak- 
ing her  of  the  male  sex.  Called  by  her 
subjects  Margaret  Sprenghaest,  or  horse- 
breaker,  she  has  been  named  by  modern 
writers  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  A 
more  correct  appellation  would  have  been 
Charlemagne  of  the  North.  Like  him  she 
succeeded  in  staying  for  a  while  the  confu- 
sion that  reigned  around  her,  and  on  her 
death  the  darkness  closed  in  over  her  work 
with  almost  as  much  celerity  as  it  did  over 
his.  Charlemagne,  says  M.  Guizot,  gave 
civilisation  time  to  breathe.  The  same — 
though  in  a  more  limited  sense — might  be 
said  of  Margaret,  but  her  dream  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian Union  was  destined  to  be  as  short- 
lived as  the  greater  dream  of  the  Universal 
Empire.  Hard  facts  were  too  strong  for 
both.  The  difference  between  the  political 
constitutions  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  The  distrust 
with  which  the  Danish  ecclesiastics  were 
viewed,  owing  to  their  being  credited  with 
anti-national  ideas  and  a  too  great  affiection 
for  Germany,  was  an  additional  cause  of 
alienation.  Now  the  clergy,  owing  to  their 
wish  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sweden, 
were  the  great  supporters  of  the  Union,  and 
this  support  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
its  falling  into  disrepute,  while  the  manner 
in  which  fiefs  were  conferred  upon  foreign- 
ers, both  Danes  and  others,  soon  made  the 
lay  as  unpopular  as  the  clerical  nobility  in 
Sweden.  It  became  clear  that  the  fall  of 
the  Union  was  a  mere  question  of  time. 
The  edifice  which  Margaret  had  built  began 
to  crack  even  during  her  life,  and  after  her 
death  soon  fell  to  pieces  altogether. 

Such,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Scandinavian  Union  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  these  causes  exist 
now.  The  literary  and  political  progress  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  is  fairly  equal.  Some- 
thing under  the  head  of  religious  [liberty  re- 
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mains  to  be  desired  in  the  former,  but  hardly  f 
a  year  passes  by  without  the  liand  of  tlie  re- 
former makinn;  itself  felt,  while  the  present 
constitution  of  Denmark  is  one  of  the  best 
which  Europe  can  boast  of,  and  indeed  well 
calculated  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  its  southern  neighbour.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  Union  lie  rather  in 
the  difference  of  sentiment  and  of  historical 
tradition,  and  in  those  conflicting  family 
claims  which  have  been  previously  alluded  to. 

Were  then  Denmark  to  feel  assured  of  the 
future  retrocession  of  Slesvig,  with  its  ports 
and  fortresses,  along  with  the  guarantee  of 
future  security  which  the  retrocession  would 
imply,  it  is  possible  that  these  latter  consid- 
erations would  prevail  and  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Union  would  remain  a  dream  ;  but 
the  firmer  the  belief  grows  that  Slesvig  will 
never  return  to  its  mother  country,  the 
stronger  does  the  feeling  grow  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Scandinavian  Union  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  against  further  aggressions. 

Still  there  are  other  solutions  of  this  ques- 
tion possible.  Both  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, but  especially  in  the  latter,  a  strong 
particularist  party  exists,  the  head-quarters 
of  which,  strangely  enough,  are  in  Jutland, 
among  the  Peasants'  Friends,  who  form  the 
extreme  radical  and  peace  at  any  price  party. 
It  has  been  previously  shown  how  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Danish  cultivator  rapidly  deteri- 
orated about  the  period  of  the  Union  of 
Calmar  from  that  bright  state  of  things 
which  popular  tradition  associated  with  the 
Valdemars,  when  each  rood  had  its  man, 
till  serfs  had  almost  universally  taken  the 
place  once  occupied  by  free  cultivators. 
But  since  1760,  when  Count  Stolberg  advised 
the  emancipation  of  the  cultivators  on  some 
of  the  royal  estates,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  counter  process  has  been  going  on.  In 
its  origin  largely  influenced  by  the  theories 
of  the  Danish  economists,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  took  up  the  ideas 
of  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  it  was  pushed  on 
by  the  reforms  of  such  statesmen  as  Reverdil, 
Bernstorfe,  and  the  unfortunate  Struensee. 
The  movement  was  indeed  seriously  checked 
between  1818  and  1826,  but  soon  after  that 
date,  the  formation  of  the  Bondevenner 
party,  to  Avhich  many  of  the  middle  class 
belonged,  deprived  it  of  its  purely  social 
character,  and  gave  it  a  real  power  in  the 
Rigsdaag,  while  its  cause  was  ably  supported 
in  the  press  by  M.  Hansen.  The  result  has 
been  the  passing  of  a  succession  of  Land 
Bills,  leading  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  the 
Danish  'latifundia'  into  small  properties. 
Peace  and  economy  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  small  proprietors.  Both  now  and  before 
the  last  war  they  opposed  a  spirited  foreign 


policy,  and  they  recently  made  their  influ- 
ence felt  by  the  fall  of  Count  Fiijs'  cabinet, 
which  retired  on  a  question  of  military  ex- 
penditure. The  Scandinavian  Union  they 
imagine  would  entail  heavy  taxation  ;  and 
they  are  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
wdiile  the  working  classes  in  the  large  towns 
are  its  strongest  supporters.  Which  of  the 
rival  parties  will  ultimately  carry  the  day  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  peasants  prevail  their  victory  will 
be  but  Pyrrhic,  and  that  though  they  may 
succeed  in  averting  for  a  while  their  absorp- 
tion into  a  united  Scandinavia,  it  will  only 
be  to  be  absorbed,  at  some  future  period, 
into  a  united  Germany. 

That  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the 
German  flag  will  float  on  the  Cape  of  Skagen, 
and  the  Baltic  be  a  German  lake,  is  now  the 
frequent  boast  of  German  military  men,  and 
of  no  small  portion  of  its  literary  class.  Tlie 
Jutland  peasants  w^ould  do  well  to  remem- 
ber this,  Tliere  are  some  persons  in  the 
North  who  still  hope  for  much  from  the 
influence  or  the  interve!ition  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  with  the  Couit  of  Berlin  on  behalf 
of  Denmark.  Their  hopes  are  based  on  the 
marriage  which  lately  took  place  between 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  and 
the  Princess  Dagmar.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
personal  alliances  have  more  weight  in  Rus- 
sia than  they  now  have  in  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  Europe,  but  signs  are  not  wanting 
that,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  will  not  go  for 
much  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  first 
place,  the  present  Czar  is  known  to  have 
strong  German  sympathies ;  and  even  sup- 
posing his  successor  to  be  otherwise  minded, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  risk 
the  security  of  his  dominions  for  an  object 
which  is  not  by  any  means  Russian,  more 
especially  Avhen  it  is  recollected  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  a  grievance  ready  to  hand  when 
he  wants  to  use  it,  viz.  the  position  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Again, 
even  assuming  that  the  recent  increase  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Prussia  threatens  to 
turn  the  Baltic  into  a  German  instead  of  a 
Russian  lake,  and  that  the  latter  power  may 
consequently  be  induced  to  do  all  it  can  to 
sustain  Denmark,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  another  far  easier  method  of  balanc- 
ing German  power — that  of  fuilher  annexa- 
tions from  Sweden ;  and  this  would  be  strictly 
consonant  with  the  hereditary  policy  of  the 
Russian  royal  family.  But,  lastly,  there  are 
indications  that  Russia  is  looking  for  com- 
pensation not  in  the  Baltic  but  in  the  Black 
Sea,  that  she  is  at  present  willing  to  accept 
Prussian  aggrandisement  as  iin  fail  occovipli, 
and  even  to  use  it  as  a  means  in  the  further- 
ance of  her  Eastern  policy  at  the  expense  of 
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Austria  and  England  ;  so  that  the  Scandina- 
vian question  in  its  remoter  consequences 
touches  even  our  own  country.  Having 
followed  it  thus  far,  we  leave  it  for  the 
present.  _, 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Histoire  da  Droit  munic'qoal 
en  France  sous  la  Domination  romaine  et 
sous  les  trois  Dynasties.  Par  M.  Ray- 
NouARD.  Deux  tomes.  8vo.  Paris : 
1829. 

2.  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la,  Forination  et 
des  Progres  dii  Tiers  Flat,  suivi  d''un 
Tableau  de  Vancienne  France  municipale. 
Par  AuGUSTiN  Thierry,  8vo.  Paris : 
1853. 

3.  La  Commune,  VFcflise,  et  VFtat  dans 
leurs  Rapports  avcc  les  Classes  lahori- 
euses.  Par  Ferdinand  Beciiard.  Paiis : 
1849. 

4.  De  la  Decadence  de  la  France.  .  Par  M. 
Raudot.     Paris:  1849. 

5.  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  (1792-1 794) 
d''apr<is  des  documents  authentiques  et 
inedits.  Par  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux. 
Sept.  tomes.     8vo.     Paris:  1866. 

These  books  are  not  of  very  recent  date ; 
but  they  are  the  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose. Imperfectly  informed  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  extraordinary  events  Avhich  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  capital  of  France, 
and  still  more  ignorant  of  the  future  which 
awaits  that  country,  it  is  to  the  past  alone 
that  v>'e  can  look  for  light  upon  its  condition 
and  its  destiny.  The  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  not  so  varied  or  so  diverse 
that  we  cannot  trace  in  them  the  operation 
of  unifomi  causes,  and  veiy  often  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  results.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  marvellous 
resemblance  between  incidents  which  have 
occurred  under  very  different  circumstances 
and  at  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. These  contemporary  events  give  to 
-the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  its  earlier 
years  an  intense  i/eality  which  brings  the 
whole  tragic  spectacle  again  before  us ;  the 
lurid  light  of  another  conflagration  lights  up 
the  ruins  of  the  ravaged  city.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  as  one  hour  of 
ocular  observation  frequently  teaches  more 
than  a  century  of  books  and  written  records, 
so  the  events  of  this  spring  have  given  fresh 
strength  and  truth  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Revolution.  The  figures  of  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Reign  of  Terror  start  once 
more  from  the  canvas  and  live — degenerate, 
indeed,  contemptible,  obscure  by  the  side  of 


their  nefarious  prototypes,  but  animated  by 
the  same  passions,  and  performing  with  un- 
abated fury  the  same  parts.  We  turn  then 
to  these  records  of  the  past^  to  seek  in  them 
the  explanation  of  the  present.  M.  Ray- 
nouard  and  M.  Bechard  are  two  of  the  writ- 
ers who  have  treated  most  ably  of  the  mu- 
nicipal institutions  of  France ;  M.  Augustin 
Thierry  is  perhaps  the  most  learned  and 
conscientious  of  French  historians,  and  M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux  is  a  trustworthy  narrator 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  because  he  writes 
not  for  effect  but  for  truth,  and  every  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  authentic  and  ori- 
ginal documents  of  the  period.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  two  first  volumes  of  his 
work  in  our  review  of  Louis  Blanc's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution '  (Edin.  Rev.  vol. 
cxviii.  p.  51),  but  since  then  it  has  been 
continued,  and  it  well  deserves  further  atten- 
tion. 

The  military  disasters  of  France  in  Au- 
gust last  were  followed,  as  it  was  evident 
they  would  be,  by  a  political  revohition ; 
for  the  legislative  body  existing  on  the  3rd 
September  was  restrained  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Empress  from  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  meet  the  emei'gency  by  any  legal 
provision.  The  consequence  was  that  what 
had  not  been  done  by  law  was  done  by 
force ;  and  on  the  4th  September,  a  self- 
constituted  Government,  dQriving  its  princi- 
pal strength  from  the  mob  of  Paris,  and 
composed  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
late  Parliamentary  opposition,  installed  itself 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Pressure  from  with- 
out, in  the  shape  of  the  Prussian  invasion, 
gave  to  this  Provisional  Administration  a 
slight  degree  of  stability ;  it  assumed  the 
modest  and  appropriate  title  of  the  Defence 
Government ;  M.  Jules  Favre  was  enabled  to 
negotiate,  though  with  signal  incapacity,  at 
Ferrieres  ;  General  Trochu  retained  for  some 
time,  through  his  high  moral  qualities,  a  de- 
gree of  respect  to  which  his  military  talents 
hardly  entitled  him  ;  M.  Gambetta  proceed- 
ed in  his  balloon  to  rouse  the  nation  by  revo- 
lutionary means ;  and  M.  Picard  succeeded 
in  rescuing  his  colleagues  from  the  first  in- 
surrection of  the*  Commune  de  Paris  on  the 
31st  October.  But  whilst  these  authorities 
carried  on  with  iudifierent  success  their 
hopeless  contest  against  the  organized  mili- 
tary power  of  Germany,  they  were  them- 
selves training  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
Paris  an  army  still  more  formidable  to  them- 
selves and  to  France.  The  first  step  of  the 
Government  of  the  4th  September  had  been 
to  give  arms  to  the  people,  and  whilst  the 
siege  of  Paris  lasted  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion was  drilled,  prepared  to  fight,  and  taken 
into  the  pay  of  the  State.     Against  the  Ger- 
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mans,  these  raAV  and  ill-disciplined  troops 
were  powerless :  but  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  M.  Jules  Favre  having  most  un- 
wisely refused  the  offer  of  Count  Bismarck 
to  disarm  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  the 
city  remained  in  the  possession  of  legions 
of  armed  citizens,  Avell  provided  with  rifles, 
cannon,  and  ammunition.  Never  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  entire  Revolution  had  the  insur- 
rectionaiy  forces  of  Paris  been  so  well  pre- 
pared for  a  mortal  struggle.  They  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  stores  accumulated  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  against  a  siege  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  The  population 
was  exasperated  by  deception  and  humili- 
ated by  defeat.  All  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  and  industry  had  been  suspended  by 
the  siege  and  superseded  by  military  service. 
Large  numbers  of  the  floating  revolutionary 
l^opulation  of  Europe  flocked  to  Paris :  larger 
numbers  of  the  tranquil  and  terrified  resi- 
dents in  that  devoted  city  had  hastened  to 
escape  from  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mo- 
ment, long  foreseen  in  the  fevered  dreams 
of  the  democratic  regenerators  of  mankind, 
had  actually  arrived,  and  that  the  Universal 
Democratic  Confraternity  of  Nations  was 
about  to  be  enthroned  in  the  first  city  of 
continental  Europe.  The  expeiiment  has 
actually  been  made ;  and  deeply  as  we  de- 
plore the  ruin  and  bloodshed  caused  by  this 
protracted  contest,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  good  results  may  be  anticipated  from 
this  demonstrative  example  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commune  is  worth.  We 
have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  either  its  fol- 
lies or  its  crimes.  We  will  acknowledge 
that  it  was  at  first  less  sanguinary  and  less 
addicted  to  plunder  than  its  enemies  had 
anticipated.  But  it  has  been  supremely  ar- 
bitrary and  supremely  stupid.  In  the  name 
of  liberty,  it  destroyed  every  condition  of 
freedom :  in  the  name  of  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  city,  it  reduced  that  city  to 
the  depth  of  ruin,  drove  away  the  wealthier 
classes  and  pauperised  the  lower,  extin- 
guished all  productive  industry,  frightened 
away  credit  and  capital,  and,  at  last,  food 
itself  would  have  been  wanting  if  the  popu- 
lation had  not  been  enormously  diminished. 
On  economical  principles  alone,  putting 
aside  its  military  and  political  absurdities, 
the  Commune  of  Paris  could  not  fail  to  re- 
duce one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  world,  in 
a  few  months,  to  a  wilderness  and  a  solitude. 
The  interruption  of  productive  labour  and 
the  cessation  of  the  means  of  exchanges,  by 
which  the  commodities  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  life  are  procured,  must  bring 
about  this  result.  An  earthquake,  or  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano,  would  not  be  more 
fatal  and  scarcely  more  prompt  in  its  effects. 
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For  as  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  society  in 
great  cities  are  necessarily  provided  for  from 
day  to  day,  and  cities  themselves  produce 
none  of  the  first  elements  of  life,  the  mo- 
ment the  mechanism  of  their  highly  artifi- 
cial system  is  stopped  they  begin  to  perish. 
Immense  numbers  of  human  beings  are 
driven  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence 
elsewhere.  All  that  constitutes  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  a  great  capital — the  presence 
of  the  supreme  inilers  of  the  State,  the  au- 
thority of  law  and  justice,  the  studious  pop- 
ulation of  the  schools,  the  galleries  of  art, 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  influx  of  stran- 
gers, the  relations  of  society,  the  steady 
financial  circulation  which  is  the  life  of 
trade,  the  power  of  universal  exchange,  the 
investment  of  capital,  the  employment  and 
security  of  labour,  and  all  the  myriad  rami- 
fications of  demand  and  supply  by  which 
the  wants  of  mankind  are  provided  for — all 
these  things  may  cease  to  be.  Under  the 
terrible  stress  of  war  and  revolution,  wc 
have  seen  them  cease  to  be :  but  the  Com- 
mune has  far  more  to  answer  for  than  the 
arms  of  the  enemy,  for  what  the  German 
forces  overthrew  Avas  but  an  army  and  a 
state  ;  the  revolution  of  the  Commune  shook 
to  its  foundation  the  whole  structure  of  so- 
ciety. The  creed  of  the  menibcrs  of  the 
'  International  iVssociation  '  is  simply  this — 
that  the  old  social  order  must  be  destroyed, 
and  destroyed  by  their  liands,  A  power 
formed  by  the  overthrow  of  law  is  itself  de- 
void of  law.  The  members  and  servants  of 
this  ephemeral  government  were  themselves 
ephemeral,  rising  to  the  surface  from  the 
dregs  and  bursting  when  they  reach  the 
outer  air,  like  bubbles  from  the  depth  of 
some  boiling  pool.  If  any  higher  intelli- 
gence existed  to  direct  the  acts  and  policy 
of  the  Commune,  it  was  mysterious,  secret, 
and  carefully  withdrawn  from  observation 
and  control.  Meanwhile  the  people,  in 
whose  name  these  things  were  done,  were 
incited,  bought,  or  compelled  to  spend  their 
lives  in  a  hopeless  and  desperate  resistance, 
for  some  cause  which  has  not  been  defined, 
and  some  leader  whose  very  name  is  un- 
known. Victory  itself  over  such  antagonists 
leaves  it  equally  difficult  to  conciliate  and  to 
subdue  them  ;  they  can  only  be  destroyed. 
If  they  began  as  fanatics,  they  ended  as  in- 
cendiaries, assassins,  and  thieves. 

x\s  a  means  of  Government  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Commune  was  odious  and 
contemptible,  but  as  an  engine  of  social  war 
it  was  terrific,  for  in  the  frenzy  of  despair 
it  let  loose  all  the  powers  of  destruction; 
Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail 
what  no  words  have  yet  been  found  to  de- 
scribe— the  appalling  spectacle  of  Paris  as  it 
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appeared  in  the  month  of  May  in  this  year, 
an  awful  prelude  to  the  most  tremendous 
catastrophe   in   the   history  of   man.     The 
streets  and  avenues  looked  large  and  vacant, 
for  in  place  of  the  gay  and   busy  crowds 
once  wont  to  throng  them,  a  few  bands  of 
rude  and  drunken  soldiers  made  the  solitude 
more    desolate.     Half  the  combatant  army 
of  the  Commune  was  believed  to  consist  of 
fugitives,    adventurers,   and    criminals  from 
every  sink  and  every  jail  in  Europe.     Their 
courage   was   inflamed   by    liquor   and   re- 
warded by  debauchery.     Such  indeed  was 
their  state  of  physical  gangrene  that  every 
blow  was  fatal,  and  the  wounded  were  out- 
numbered by  the  dead.     These  demons  of 
misrule  held  entirely  at  their  mercy  all  that 
still  existed  in  the  city.     Terror  was  every- 
where. Terror  reigned.  A  mysterious  power, 
whose  source  was  as  unknown  as  its  name, 
seemed  to  direct  at  will  the  fury   of  these 
myrmidons,  and  certainly  carried  on  an  in- 
trepid   resistance   without   the   walls.     But 
thev  were  the  ministers  of  public  and  pri- 
vate vengeance.     Whatever  spoke  to  them 
of  the  obligations  of  religion  was  an  object 
of  abhorrence ;  whatever  spoke  to  them  of 
the  past  glory  of  their  country  was  an  object 
of  scorn  ;  they  polluted  the  churches,  they 
trampled  on  the  Cross,  they  cast  down  the 
Column  ;  they  defied  alike  their  country  and 
their  God ;  insomuch  that  those  of  the  city 
who    witnessed   these  things,   exclaimed  in 
their   anguish,  that  assuredly  the    Ancient 
Curse,  the  curse  of  Kome,  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Babylon,  had   fallen  upon  themselves   and 
upon  their  children. 

But  the  darkest  forecast  Avas  exceeded  by 
the  doom  and  destraction  of  the  chief  build- 
ings in  that  great  capital.  The  world  had 
yet  to  learn  what  crimes  may  be  committed 
by  a  democracy  without  veneration  and  with- 
out law.  In  that  supreme  paroxysm  of 
blood  and  fire,  the  passions  of  man  did  their 
worst.  In  those  dreadful  days  the  Revolu- 
tion still  triumphed ;  but  its  triumph  anni- 
hilated the  very  seat  of  its  own  power.  All 
ties  and  all  traditions  were  sacrificed.  Ruin 
passed  in  a  torrent  of  fire  over  the  city.  The 
murder  of  the  hostages — guiltless  men  torn 
from  the  altars  and  the  seats  of  justice  to 
perish  for  the  guilt  of  others — was  a  crime 
equalled  only  by  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Carmes  and  the  Abbaye  in  1792;  and  it 
was  expiated  by  a  sanguinary  and  indiscrim- 
inating  massacre  of  the  insurgent  populace. 
If  any  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  tremendous 
force  of  self-destruction  which  lies  in  the 
lower  strata  of  great  communities  and  may 
burst  forth  with  volcanic  fury,  this  example 
is  given  them  to  be  a  record  for  ever.  If  any 
can  witness  such  events  and  such  calamities, 


doubting  and  disbelieving  that  the  world's 
history  is  governed  by  eternal  justice  and 
almighty  power,  'neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

'Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread 
And  justice,  e'en  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 


The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky, 
And  the  vast  ^on  sinks  in  blood 
Encompassed  by  the  fires  of  hell.'* 

Such  was  the  climax  of  the  history  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  very  name  of  the 
Comnuine  of  Paris  is  a  name  of  terror  and 
turbulence,  whilst  that  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don is  synonymous  with  good  order  and  an- 
cient unambitious  civic  administration  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  municipal  freedom  and 
government  either  exist  not  at  all  in  France, 
or  exist  for  purposes,  and  in  a  shape,  incom- 
patible with  the  very  existence  of  the  State  ? 
When  an  Englishman  is  told  that  the  citizens 
of  Paris  were  contending  for  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  for  the 
civic  freedom  which  the  Empire  denied 
them,  he  naturally  sympathises  with  a  cause 
so  nearly  allied  to  his  own  rights  and  expe- 
rience. But  in  no  respect  are  the  two  coun- 
tries more  widely  dift'erent  than  in  the  nature 
of  their  municipal  institutions.  That  difference 
is  vast  and  important  enough  to  account  for 
much  of  their  entire  political  and  social  his- 
tory ;  in  order  to  sound  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  very  root  of  their  social  con- 
stitution. 

The  answer,  then,  we  have  to  make  to  this 
question,  is  that  it  may  be  shown  from  the 
history  of  the  French  people  that  they  have 
never  possessed  or  practised,  either  by  law 
or  tradition,  those  established  municipal 
rights  of  self-government  which  have  been 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  civilisation  in  the 
chartered  cities  and  municipalities  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  England,  and  even 
Spain  ;  that  what  Avere  termed  the  munici- 
pal rights  of  France  have  served  alternately, 
either  to  disguise  the  action  of  the  central 
power  of  the  State,  or  to  disintegrate  the 
kingdom  ;  that  the  municipal  forces,  which 
have  at  times  broken  out  with  revolutionary 
violence  in  French  histoi'y,  have  commonly 
originated  in  spontaneous  military  move- 
ments of  the  citizens,  placing  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  and  not  in  subordination  to 
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it ;  lastly,  tliat  tlio  tendency  of  these  armed 
Communes  has  iiivaria'oly  been  to  overleap 
the  proper  bounds  of  municipal  authority,  to 
challenge  the  State  itself  by  claims  of  sove- 
reignty, and  in  the  end  to  make  war  upon 
it.  The  Communes  of  France  have  alter- 
nately proved  to  be  instruments  of  despotism 
or  centres  of  sedition.  The  all-important 
element  of  political  life  which  municipal 
freedom  can  alone  supply,  by  attaching  men 
to  the  conduct  of  their  own  public  affairs, 
and  by  educating  them  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties,  has  in  France  been  wanting 
for  centuries ;  and  this  may  not  unreasona- 
bly be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  re- 
peated failures  of  the  French  nation  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  these  propositions  are  true  and 
can  be  established  by  historical  evidence, 
they  appear  to  us  to  throw  a  beam  of  light 
upon  the  history  of  France,  and  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  history  of  her  great  Revolu- 
tion from  1789  to  the  pi-esent  day.  The 
Commune  of  Paris  of  1871  is  no  novelty  in 
the  annals  of  France.  It  is  the  recurrence 
of  a  well-known  drama — burlesque,  arbitrarj'^, 
desperate — when  acts  of  government  be- 
come the  acts  of  maniacs,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  bloodshed,  ruin,  fire,  proscription, 
anarchy,  are  let  loose  upon  the  great  city  by 
those  who  call  themselves  her  chief  magis- 
trates. We  propose  to  trace  the  mischief  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  its  source. 

The  municipal  law  of  France,  as  described 
by  M.  Raynouard,  was  based  upon  the  an- 
cient right,  established  by  the  legislation  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  vi'hich  authorised  the  in- 
habitants of  a  city  to  choose  their  magis- 
trates and  to  administer  their  afRiirs.  The 
oldest  cities  of  France  were  in  fact  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Gaul.  They«were  copies  on  a 
small  scale  of  Imperial  Rome;  and  in  this 
shape  they  were  anterior  to  the  grant  of  any 
municipal  charters  by  the  Crown,  though 
such  charters  were  subsequently  granted  in 
and  after  the  twelfth  century  to  define  their 
powers  or  confirm  their  privileges.  Thus 
the  cities  of  Perigueux,  Bourges,  Marseilles, 
Aries,  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Metz, 
Paris,  and  Reims  were  all  undoubtedly 
Roman  civitates  governed  by  consuls,  or  a 
senate  of  boni  homines,  elected  by  their  fel- 
lov/-citizens.  But  their  rights  far  exceeded 
what  are  now  understood  by  municipal  or- 
civic  franchises :  they  were  in  many  respects 
sovereign  communities ;  they  levied  troops, 
made  peace  and  war,  concluded  treaties,  and 
administered  justice  in  their  own  name. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  Perigueux  that  the  '  civitas 
sit  libera,  et  nuUiug  jurisdictioni  subjecta,' 
and  that  '  ad  voluntatem  vel  dispositionem 


consulatQs  il)it  universitatis  exercitus  ct 
ducctur.'  The  earliest  act  of  homage  of  the 
citizens  of  Perigueux  to  the  kings  of  France 
took  place  in  1204. 

The  city  of  Paris  never  solicited  or  ac- 
cepted any  charter  of  incorporation,  and  M. 
Raynouard  argues  (we  think  unwisely)  that 
she  stood  in  no  need  of  any  such  safeguard. 
'Before  Ciesar's  conquest,'  says  he,  'Paris 
had  enjoyed  municipal  liberty.  Her  Nautce 
authorised  or  at  least  protected  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Rome  became  her  most  useful 
citizens.  They  had  influence  enough  to 
\inite  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  munici- 
pal magistracy  to  the  interest  and  right  of 
their  powerful  company,  and  the  symbolical 
Galley,  which  still  figures  in  the  city  anns, 
as  well  as  the  old  title  of  Provost  of  the 
Water  Traders  {^Procurator  mercatorurii 
aquoi\  borne  by  the  chief  magistrate,  attest- 
ed this  change.'  '  Most  of  the  cities  of 
France,'  he  adds,  '  never  had  charters  of  in- 
corporation. Their  own  municipal  riglit 
sufficed  to  them.  They  claimed  no  other 
safeguard.'  It  was  a  jus  ante  omnia  jura 
natum,  or,  to  use  an  English  expression,  it 
was  the  conmion  law  of  the  country. 

From  this  definition  of  the  municipal 
rights  of  France  we  draw  two  inferences : 
First,  the  Crown,  when  not  bound  by 
charter,  could,  and  did,  revoke  the  munici- 
pal liberties  of  the  people,  when  a  city  hap- 
pened to  displease  the  court,  as,  for  instance, 
Philippe  de  Valois  suppressed  the  corpora- 
tion of  Laon,  and  Charles  VI.  suspended  the 
municipal  government  of  Paris  in  1382. 
Secondlij,  the  powers  of  corporations  not 
being  defined  by  charter  but  by  usage,  were, 
so  to  speak,  self-evolved ;  they  were  some- 
times narrowed  and  sometimes  extended  to 
excess  ;  they  were  not  under  the  control  of  a 
judicial  authority  or  even  of  the  legislature  ; 
therefore  in  times  of  subjection  tliey  were 
contracted  within  the  limits  of  servitude,  in 
times  of  revolution  they  expanded  to  abso- 
lute sovereignty. 

It  might  be  shown,  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  and  history  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  and  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  iiiunicipalities,  that  there  is  this  radi- 
cal difterence  between  them — the  former 
tending  to  a  partition  of  sovereignty,  and 
consequently  to  the  alternative  of  federalism 
or  civil  wai",  as  was  exemplified  by  the  Ita- 
lian republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the 
cities  and  provinces  of  France  until  they 
were  overpowered  and  absorbed  by  the 
Crown — the  latter  aiming  at  no  sovereignty 
at  all,  but  confined  to  the  discharge  of 
strictly  municipal  functions  in  loyal  subordi- 
nation to  the  State  from  which  they  drew 
their  powers.     Dr.  Brady  has  shown,  in  his 
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Essay  on  English  Boroughs  (which  is  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject)  that  '  all  free- 
burghs  in  England  had  their  heginning  from 
charter ;  for  a  free-burgh,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  was  only  a  town  of  free-trad- 
izig,  with  a  merchant  guild  or  community, 
without  paying  toll,  pontage,  or  other  royal 
dues.'  The  English  borough  charters  first 
made  the  citizens  free  men ;  then  conferred 
liberty  of  trade,  fairs,  and  markets  ;  then  ac- 
knowledged the  power  of  assessing  the 
tenths  or  fifteenths  granted  to  the  Crown  by 
Parliament ;  and  they  were  called  upon  in 
many  cases  to  elect  and  return  members  to 
Parliament — a  privilege  which  was  regarded 
as  onerous.  But  of  direct  political  or  exe- 
cutive power  there  is  no  trace  whatever  in 
their  history ;  and  this  essentially  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  communes  of  France. 
This  distinction  has  in  fact  been  drawn 
with  prodigious  erudition  and  searching  dis- 
crimination by  M.  Augustin  Thierry  in  his 
Avell-known  letters  on  the  History  of  Finance 
and  in  the  '  Tableau  de  I'ancienne  France 
municipale,'  annexed  to  his  '  Ilistoire  du 
Tiers  Etat ' — a  work  which  well  deserves  to 
be  studied  as  a  master-piece  of  historical 
criticism.  M.  Thierry  has  shown  in  his 
writings  that  the  municipal  constitutions  of 
the  towns  of  France  were  extremely  diversi- 
fied. They  retained  traces  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  states  which  were  ultimately  absorbed 
in  the  unity  of  France  ;  and  he  divides  them 
into  distinct  classes  or  zones.  In  the  towns 
of  the  south  the  municipal  institutions  were 
of  Roman  origin ;  their  magistrates  were 
styled  Consuls  ;  and  they  enjoyed  a  veiy  high 
degree  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  ex- 
tending, says  Thierry,  '  even  to  the  plenitude 
or  a  republican  constitution.'  In  the  north 
the  cities  were  formed  by  the  association  of 
guilds,  under  the  pledge  of  a  civic  oath ; 
and  their  condition  resembled  that  of  the 
free  towns  of  Flanders.  In  the  central 
regions  of  France  the  sovereignty  of  the 
communes  was  more  limited.  In  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  they  resembled  the  earl}^ 
municipalities  of  England.  In  the  cities  of 
Eastern  France,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  the  Teutonic  form 
prevailed — that  is,  their  powers  were  re- 
stricted, because,  says  Thierry,  '  the  empe- 
rors of  Germany  were  systematically  hostile 
to  municipalities  created  by  the  revolutionary' 
mode  of  insurrection  or  by  that  of  mutual 
associations.'  They  were  in  fact  corpora- 
tions like  our  own,  exercising  no  powers  but 
those  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Crown.  They  Avere  expressly  inhibited 
from  framing  or  claiming  any  rights  '  sine 
domini  sui  assensu."*-     It  is  impossible  for 


"■  See  the  '  Henrici  regis  senteutia  contra  com- 


us,  in  this  place,  to  follow  out  in  detail  this 
very  intricate  subject.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  suffices  to  point  out,  in  the  words  of 
Thierry,  in  his  essay  on  the  '  Aff'ranchisse- 
ment  des  Communes,'  that  '  les  plus  an- 
ciennes  et  les  plus  considerables  s^ etahlirent 
sponta7iement,  par  insurrection,  contre  le 
pouvoir  seigneurial ;'  their  very  basis  was 
insurrection  ;  and  so  it  has  been  throughout 
the  history  of  France.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  fact  explains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  communes  to  disintegrate  the 
State,  and,  on  the  other,  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy and  hostility  of  the  State  towards 
municipal  institutions  of  so  formidable  a 
character.  Tliese  two  conflicting  elements 
appear  to  subsist  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  recent  civil  war  between  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  and  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  is  the  last  manifestation  of  them. 

To  quote  at  once  a  striking  example  of 
this  French  conception  of  municipal  liber- 
ties : — at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution, 
on  the  23rd  July,  1V89,  when  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Paris  Avas  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Assembly  after  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille, Mirabean  exclaimed  : — '  Municipalities 
are  the  more  important  as  they  are  the  true 
basis  of  public  happiness,  the  most  useful 
element  of  a  good  constitution,  the  every- 
day resource  of  society,  the  safeguard  of 
every  home,  and,  in  short,  the  only  mode  of 
interesting  the  whole  people  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  extending  rights  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.'  But  upon 
Mounier's  asking  whether  he  proposed  to 
leave  each  town  to  frame  its  own  municipal 
institutions  (rfe  se  municijxtUser  a  sa  ina- 
7iiere), — adding  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
too  dangerous  for  the  assembly  to  create 
states  within  tire  State,  and  to  multiply 
sovereignties, — Mirabeau  replied  emphati- 
cally that  his  intention  was  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  not  organise  the  municipalities ; 
that  every  corporation  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  great  principles  of  national  representa- 
tion ;  but,  provided  these  were  complied 
with,  the  details  of  municipal  government 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  townspeople  to  settle 
for  themselves,  as  they  please.  We  shall 
shortly  see  the  fruits  of  this  principle. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  though 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to 
form  part  of  our  present  inquiry,  that  the 
old  constitution  of  France  was  remarkable 
for  its  provincial  Estates  and  provincial  Par- 
liaments. In  thirty  provinces  which  were 
successively  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  France 
in  six  centuries  and  under  fifteen  kings,  the 
old  constitutional  representation  of  the  peo- 

miiiiiones  civitatum,'  hi  Pertz '  Monumenta  Ger- 
manica,  tome  ii.  p.  279. 
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pie  by  the  tliree  Estates  existed.  These  as- 
semblies all  survived  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  system  of  go- 
vernment by  royal  intendants  was  establish- 
ed over  the  generalities  of  France;  and  down 
to  1^89,  eight  provinces,  comprising  a 
cjiiarter  of  the  kingdom,  were  still  Pays 
Etats  and  had  preserved  some  traces  of 
provincial  independence.  But  this  fact, 
though  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of 
France,  is  distinct  from  the  proper  civic  or 
municipal  rights  of  the  towns,  to  which  we 
are  now  addressing  ourselves.  In  the  |j/(ni 
de  reforme,  secretly  prepared  by  Fenelon  in 
1711  for  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  the  revival 
of  the  Provincial  Estates,  on  the  model  of 
the  Assembly  then  still  subsisting  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  was  proposed  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  country.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Turgot  to  office  the  same  idea  was  resumed 
in  his  *  Memoire  au  Roi  sur  les  Municipali- 
tes '  with  greater  precision.  Each  parish 
Avas  to  have  had  an  elective  board  for  the 
purposes  of  rating,  roads,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  the  votes  were  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  rateable  income  of  the  tax-payers. 
Necker,  who  succeeded  him  in  office  in 
1776,  zealously  adopted  and  partially  ap- 
plied these  views,  and  in  1778  an  edict  was 
passed  to  revive  the  provincial  Assembly  of 
the  province  of  Berri,  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  Dauphine,  Montauban  (Haute- 
Guienne),  and  the  Bourbonnais,  These  ex- 
periments were  highly  successful ;  but  it  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  Necker  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  these  bodies 
aiming  at  political  2>oioer,  and  in  a  secret 
memoir  to  the  king  written  in  1778  he  used 
these  remarkable  words  : — '  lis  s'y  prenneut 
comme  tous  les  corps  qui  veulent  acquerir 
du  pouvoir,  en  parlant  au  nom  du  peuple,  en 
se  disant  les  defenseurs  des  droits  de  la  na- 
tion. .  ,  ,  il  faut  done  se  preparer  a  des 
combats  qui  troubleront  le  regne  de  votre 
Majeste,  et  conduiront  successivement  on  a, 
une  degradation  de  I'autorite  ou  a  des  partis 
extremes  dont  on  ne  peut  mesurer  au  juste 
les  consequences,'* 

In  our  own  political  constitution  there  never 
was  anything  corresponding  to  these  provin- 

*  See  M.  de  Lavergiie,  '  Assemblees  provin- 
ciales  sous  Louis  XVI.,'  a  book  of  extraordinary 
oriji^inality  and  interest,  which  gives  from  an 
theutic  sources  a  most  accurate  picture  of  the 
provincial  and  municipal  condition  of  Franco  j  ust 
before  the  Revolution. 

An  excellent  Memoir  on  the  History  and  Orga- 
nisation of  the  Provincial  Estates  of  France  was 
also  read  by  M.  Laferriere  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  morales  et  politiques  in  18G0,  and  is 
published  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  that  Academy. 


cial  assemblies.  England  was  represented 
and  taxed  from  an  early  period  of  her  liis- 
tory  by  the  Parliament  of  the  realm  for  af- 
fairs and  charges  of  state,  and  by  chailered 
civic  corporations  for  municipal  purposes. 
The  Provincial  Estates  of  France  were  an  in- 
termediate representative  power;  they  were 
long  of  great  utility  and  iinportance  to  the 
freedom  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  never  ac- 
quired the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  because  tlie  States-General  of  the 
kingdom  (which  consisted  of  delegates  from 
the  Provincial  Estates)  were  rarely  con- 
voked ;  nor  did  they  supply  the  want  of  true 
municipal  government,  because  they  aimed 
rather  at  a  share  of  sovereign  power.  In- 
deed they  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
States-General,  and  as  a  check  on  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  towns.  Thus  the  Dauphin 
Charles  V.  felt  the  necessity  of  resting  his 
authority  on  the  States  of  the  Langue  d'Oc 
and  other  provinces  against  the  States-Gene- 
ral of  Paris  and  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  He 
successfully  played  off  these  provincial  as- 
semblies, which  are  essentially  aristocratic  in 
their  character,  against  the  turbulent  demo- 
cracy of  the  Paris  Assembly,  which  broke 
out  in  the  daring  enterprises  of  Marcel  and 
the  trades'  unions  of  that  age  ;  hence  arose 
the  extension  and  even  the  general  adoption 
of  Provincial  Estates  in  all  parts  of  France.* 
It  is  curious  to  trace  so  far  back  as  the 
fourteentli  century  the  germs  of  that  latent 
Federalism  of  France,  which  the  absolutism 
of  the  Crown  for  the  last  two  centuries  was 
supposed  to  have  annihilated,  and  to  mark, 
even  at  that  remote  period  of  history,  indi- 
cations of  parties  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  which  at  this  moment  divide  and  dis- 
tract the  French  nation.  A  parallel  may  be 
drawn  between  the  condition  of  France  in 
l.'^SG  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
and  the  condition  of  France  in  1871  after 
the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  In  both  instances 
the  French  army  was  destroyed,  and  the 
sovereign  taken  prisoner.  King  John  was 
removed  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  received, 
with  royal  honours.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  victorious  forces  that  the 
French  peasantry  fled  at  the  sight  of  an 
English  man-at-arms.  Whatever  remained 
of  France  was  within  the  walls  of  Paris  where 
Stephen  Marcel,  Provost  of  the  Trades,  still 
held  his  ground  and  dictated  ternis  to  the 
Dauphin.  Tlie  red  and  blue  hoods  of  the 
citizens  then  first  appeared  in  political  his- 
tory, for  those  are  the  colours  of  Paris,  one 
day  to  be  allied  with  the  white  cockade  of 
the  Bourbons  in  the  tricolor  of  France.    The 


*  Tiaferriere's  Memoire,  p.  355,  and  Michelet, 
Ilistoirc  de  France. 
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power  which  conceived  and  imposed  the 
conditions  of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1356  was  essentially  the  municipal,  though 
revolutionary,  strength  of  Paris,  '  The  dream 
of  Etienne  Marcel  and  his  friends,'  says 
Thierry,  '  was  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
cities  having  Paris  at  their  head  and  govern- 
ing the  country  through  a  diet  under  the 
sovereignty  of  a  king.'  Those  words  might 
almost  have  been  written  yesterday ;  but,  no 
doubt,  the  designs  of  Marcel  embraced  all 
the  chief  ends  of  constitutional  government, 
accomplished  by  the  democratical  dictator- 
ship of  Paris  acting  by  means  of  terror,  in 
the  name  of  the  common  good,  over  the  rest 
of  France,  The  struggle  lasted  nearly  three 
years.  The  Dauphin's  chief  officers  were 
slain ;  the  Dauphin's  troops  driven  out  of 
Paris,  but  the  movement  failed  because  Paris 
stood  alone  against  the  forces  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  discouragement  of  the  people.* 
'  Paris,'  says  M,  Michelet,  '  se  chargeait  de 
gouverner  la  France,  Mais  la  France  ne 
voulut  pas,'  The  Jacquerie  broke  out  in 
the  provinces.  Marcel  himself  was  over- 
powered and  killed  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  him  perished,  to  use  the 
somewhat  hyperbolical  language  of  the  same 
historian,  '  the  representative  of  Paris  against 
the  kingdom,  and  the  last  champion  of  a 
narrow  communal  patriotism,'  The  treaty  of 
Bretigny  followed,  and  ended  the  war — the 
most  disastrous  compact  to  which  a  French- 
man ever  put  his  name,  until  that  which  was 
signed  the  other  day  at  Versailles, 

But  we  revert  to  the  more  limited  subject 
of  the  civic  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
expression  of  Mounier  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, that  the  towns  were  to  se  munkipa- 
liser  a  leur  manitre,  is  singularly  descrip- 
tive of  their  history.  Whenever  they  have 
played  a  considerable  part  it  has  been  as  the 
leaders  of  a  military  sedition,  directed  against 
the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  In  the 
insurrection  of  Marcel  (1356)  just  referred 
to,  M.  Michelet  says : — *  On  sent  la  verve 
revolutionnaire  et  en  meme  temps  le  genie 
administratif  de  la  grande  Commune,'     We 


*  Marcel's  insurrection  ended  in  August  1358. 
In  November  1358  it  was  for  the  first  time  de- 
clared by  the  Crown  that  no  Commune  could  be 
constituted  without  the  royal  assent,  and  that 
all  communal  and  consular  towns  were  ipsofucto 
xnider  the  Crown  as  their  feudal  superior.  The 
abuse  of  municipal  power  led  as  iisual  to  its 
restriction.  Mr.  Hallam,  usually  so  accxirate, 
does  not  appear  in  his  'Middle  Ages'  to  have 
taken  a  complete  view  of  the  independent  origin 
of  municipal  freedom  in  France  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Much  has  been  discovered  on  this 
subject  since  the  'Middle  Ages'  was  written, 
and  M.  Augustin  Thierry  may  be  called  the 
Hallam  of  France. 


know  not  how  far  the  latter  member  of  the 
sentence  is  applicable  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  'verve  revolutionnaire'  has  not  been 
wanting  in  any  age,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  municipality  of  Paris  was  viewed 
with  dread  and  disfavour  by  the  Crown, 
Thus  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.,  before  the  gay  young  soldier 
had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  monomaniac,  Paris 
rose  in  one  of  its  secular  tumults,  the  Mail- 
lotins  *  pillaged  the  abbeys,  broke  open  the 
prisons,  and  defied  the  King;  but  the  young 
conqueror  of  Roosebeke  was  not  slow  to  turn 
his  victorious  arms  against  his  own  capital, 
and  rode  the  armed  citizens  down  with 
merciless  severity.  Heavy  requisitions  were 
levied  on  the  richer  classes;  heavier  taxes 
were  imposed  on  the  sale  of  all  commodities. 
The  liberties  of  the  city  were  crushed  by 
ordinances,  '  statuentes '  (says  the  monk  of 
St.  Denis)  '  ut  officium  prajpositurse  exerceret 
qui  regis  auctoritate  et  non  civium  fungere- 
tur.'  '  II  n'y  avail,'  says  M.  Michelot,  '  plus 
de  ville,  plus  de  prevot,  plus  d'echevins, 
plus  de  Commune  de  Paris.'  The  suspen- 
sion lasted  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  when 
the  liberties  of  the  city  were  at  length  res- 
tored in  1412,  a  fresh  explosion  ensued. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  his  unfortunate  nephew  Charles 
VL,  was  disposed  to  favour  and  rely  on  the 
popular  party,  and  by  his  influence  the  old 
municipal  rights  of  Paris  were  restored  in 
that  year — '  libere  urbis  antiquam  libertatem 
restituentes,'  were  the  words  of  the  royal 
decree.  The  first  result  of  popular  election 
was  to  place  the  butchers  of  the  great  butch- 
ery of  Ste,  Genevieve  at  the  head  of  the 
corporation,  supported  by  their  formidable 
band  of  journeymen,  tlae  Ecorcheurs,  or 
flayers  of  the  shambles,  Simon  Caboche 
was  the  hero  of  this  fresh  municipal  revolu- 
tion ;  but  although  the  University  took  part 
with  the  butchers,  and  the  Bastille  itself  was 
attacked,  as  it  was  in  1*789,  the  affair  ended 
by  a  compromise. 

So  again,  to  quote  another  of  the  '  great 
days'  of  Paris  when  the  Due  de  Guise  enter- 
ed the  city  on  the  10th  of  May,  1588,  against 
the  express  commands  of  his  sovereign, 
he  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by 
the  Commune,  which  became  from  that  mo- 
ment the  heart  of  the  League,  The  irreso- 
lute king  hesitated  to  act  against  his  for- 
midable vassal.  The  next  day  the  burgher- 
guards  began  to  go  over.  The  fierce 
populace  collected  on  the  Place    Maubert, 


*  The  maillets  they  bore  were  strong  iron 
maces  or  mallets,  whence  their  name.  The  City 
of  Paris  sent  forth  a  well-equipped  army  of  30,000 
men,  who  met  the  King  before  Montmartro. 
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and  in  a  few  Lours  barricades  were  thrown 
up  across  the  principal  streets.     It  was  the 
identical  story  which  has  since  been  so  often 
repeated — thrice    in   our    own    recollection. 
The  royal  troops  were  paralysed  by  inaction. 
The  people  triumphed.     '  You  must  give  me 
these  soldiers  as  a  present,  my  friends,'  said 
Guise  to  the  townspeople.  And  so  the  SavIss, 
French,  and  German  troopers  and  infantry 
were  marched  out  of  Paris,  led  by  an  officer 
of  the  suite  of  Guise,  who  commanded  them 
with  a  cane.     The  king  fled ;  and  Paris  re- 
mained for  about  six  years  in  the  hands  of 
an  insurrectionary  government.     The  Secret 
Committee  of  the  League  and  the  authority 
of   the    Seize  were,    as   has    recently  been 
pointed  out  by  an  able  historical  writer,  the 
prototypes  of  the  Commune  of  1V92  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  they  have  again 
been  reflected  in  the  events  of  the  present 
year.     The    pulpits   and    preachers   of    the 
League  were  the  clubs  and  journalists  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Fanaticism  of  a  different 
kind  has  succeeded  to  the  frenzy  of  religious 
bigotry  ;  but  it  is  not  less  fatal  to*  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  for  once  more,  though  from  differ- 
ent causes,  the  forces  of  the  nation  have  been 
compelled  to  besiege,  attack,  and  reduce  the 
capital.    This  military  character  of  the  French 
commune  was  one  of  its  peculiar  features, 
and  adhered  to  it  as  long  as  it  retained  any 
real  independence.     Thus  one  Millotet,  who 
was  Vico/nte  Mayeur  of  the  city  of  Dijon, 
and  has  left  memoirs,  relates  that  when  the 
Due  d'Epernon  returned  from  the  siege  of 
Bellegarcle  in   1651,  this  gallant  magistrate 
met  him  at  the  gates  of  Dijon,  armed  at  all 
points,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap  and  a  pike 
in  his  hand,  with  6,000  citizens  behind  him, 
all  well  armed,  good  men  and  true.    His  ad- 
dress to  the  general  was,  '  Monseigneur,  you 
perceive  by  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  that  they  are  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  your  service.'    The  mayor  v/as 
followed  by  a  guard  of  twenty-four  men-at- 
arms,  and  he  had  his  own  city  artillery,  which 
Lou  vols  only  succeedeJ  wnth  great  difficulty 
in  wresting  from  the  corporation. 

The  influence  of  the  Crown  in  France  was 
constantly  eiiiployed  to  lower  and  destroy 
the  municipal  franchises  of  the  towns.  Louis 
XI.  was  a  ready  granter  of  municipal  char- 
ters, but  M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  had  care- 
fully examined  those  which  were  bestowed 
on  the  towns  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine,  affirms  that  they  were  all  conceived  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  people.  The  king  used  the  middle 
classes  to  pull  down  those  above  them  and  to 
crush  those  beneath  them.  Ho  was  equally 
anti-aristocratic  and  anti-democratic ;  heap- 


ing titles  of  nobility  on  the  principal  persons 
of  the  towns  to  lower  the  value  of  rank,  and 
destroying  the  whole  popular  and  democratic 
character  of  the  administration  of  the  towns, 
by  restricting  the  government  of  them  to  a 
small  number  of  privileged  famiHes.*  Never- 
theless,   down   to    nearly    the    end   of    the 
seventeenth  century,  some  of  the  towns  of 
France  continued  to  be  small  democratic  com- 
monwealths, electing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  proud  of  their  independence.     But  in 
1692,  a  still  more  fatal  blow  was  strack  at 
municipal  freedom.      The  civic  offices  were 
then  regularly  put  up  for  sale,  that  is,  the 
king  sold  in  each  town  to  ceilain  inhabitants 
the    right   of    governing    their    townsmen. 
Subsequently,  these   purchased  rights   were 
not  unfrequently  resumed  in  order  to  be  re- 
sold to  other  competitors.      This  was  done 
seven  times  in  eighty  years,  and  done  for  the 
mere    purpose    of   raising    money.       These 
municipal  officers  were  usually  unpaid  ;  but 
the   mayor    was   frequently  ennobled ;    the 
cchevins  enjoyed  a  certain  civic  rank,  and 
the  whole  corporation  was  indulged  with  ex- 
emptions from  taxation  and  the  billeting  of 
troops,  with  an  allowance  for  wax-candles, 
sometimes  with  apartments.     A  strict  line  of 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  notables 
of  the  town  and  the  burghers  or  tradesmen. 
The  notables  were  almost  all  public  function- 
aries.   The  whole  corporate  body  was  wholly 
under  the  control   of  the  Royal    Intendant. 
Thus  at  Angers,  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  '  the  corporation  never  consults  the  in- 
habitants generally,  even  on  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
obliged  by  special  orders  to  do  so.'     M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  left  us  a  masterly  sketch  of 
the  municipal  government  of  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  third  chapter 
of  his  last  work  on  'France  before  1789.' 
But  it  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  too  full  of 
matter  to  be  abridged ;  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  our  readers  to  it. 

But  badly  as  the  municipal  institutions  of 
France  had  been  treated  by  the  old  mon- 
archy, they  fared  far  worse  under  the  Re- 
volution, The  National  Assembly  was 
pleased  to  regard  the  privileges  and  tra- 
ditional rights  of  the  towns  as  .aristocratic 
privileges;  these,  therefore,  were  swept  away 
at  a  blow.  The  Convention  subsequently 
confiscated  all  their  property  by  the  Inw  of 
1793,  and  forbade  them  to  exchange,  or  bor- 
row, without  the  assent  of  the  Government. 
The  Communes  of  Franco  have  never  re- 
covered that  measure,  although  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to 

*  Tocqueville,  '  France  before  1789,'  note  S,  p. 
428.     See  also  chapter  iii.  p.  75. 
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pass  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  all  the  muni- 
cipalities of  France,  from  the  hamlet  to  the 
city,  on  one  identical  plan,  followed  by 
copious  instructions  (Law  of  6th  December, 
1879);  and  four  months  afterwards  (May, 
1*790),  another  law  equally  minute  was  pass- 
ed for  the  organisation  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris.  These  laws  contained  in  them,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  the  fruitful  germs  of 
political  and  social  revolutions;  but  they  did 
not  create  anywhere  a  true  municipal  govern- 
ment.    M.  Bechard  wrote  in  1849  : — 

'  Our  Communes  are  the  shadows  of  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  absolute  government, 
for  they  have  been  stripped,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  of  everything  but  their  name.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  the  ex  officio  tutor  and 
supreme  administrator  of  the,37,000  communes 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  public  establishments 
depend  on  him  ;  that  is  the  smnmary  of  our 
municipal  law. 

'  The  administrative  monarchy  of  the  last 
thirty -four  years  has  effaced  the  last  vestiges 
of  municipal  government  in  France.'  (Bechard, 
p.  25.) 

For,  to  quote  a  speech  of  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  which  convcj's  the  doctrine 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  subject : — 

'  Fran-ce  is  a  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
It  is  to  be  borne  that  this  Republic,  which  is 
formed  of  the  combined  will  and  interests  of 
the  nation,  should  comprehend  a  multitude  of 
endowed  corporations,  interposed  between  the 
State  and  its  members,  so  as  to  subdivide  the 
great  association  in  as  many  petty  governments 
as  there  are  villages  and  hamlets,  and  to  foster 
that  fractional  and  municipal  spirit  which  the 
Constitution  has  sought  to  destroy  ?  We  have 
done  all  we  could  to  extinguish  all  these  bastard 
authorities,'* 

Such  v/as  the  view  of  municipal  freedom 
and  independence  taken  by  the  men  who 
called  themselves  the  champions  of  liberty 
and  of  the  immortal  principles  of  1789. 
They,  like  their  predecessors,  confounded  the 
proper  functions  of  municipal  government 
with  a  subdivision  of  sovereign  power ;  and 
they  opposed  the  exercise  of  civic  rights 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  boldest  sup- 
porters of  despotic  authority.  £x  unitate 
llbertas  was  the  motto  of  the  Revolution,  and 
it  held  that  provincial  and  municipal  inde- 
pendence only  led  to  civil  war,  anarchy,  and 
servitude.  It  is  true  that  events  had  occurred 
to  give  some  colour  to  this  delusion.  The 
root  of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  fiftieth 
article  of  the  law  of  1790,  on  the  municipa- 
lity of  Paris,  which  is  in  these  words : — 
"  Elle   aura   deux   especes    de   fonctions    a 

*  Speech  of  M,  Delpierre  quoted  by  Bechard, 


rcmplir :  les  unes  propres  au  pouvoir  muni- 
cipal, les  autres  pro2yres  d  F administration 
generale  de  V Etat,  qui  les  deligue  aiix  mitni- 
cipalites.^  The  moment  the  municipalities 
were  thus  converted  into  political  bodies,  ex- 
ercising a  fraction  of  direct  sovereignty,  and 
even  superseding  the  executive  authority  of 
the  Crown,  they  became  not  the  useful  ser- 
vants of  the  State,  but  its  most  formidable 
antagonist.  Moreover,  there  has  never  ex- 
isted in  France,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
anything  analogous  to  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  our  own  constitutional 
system,  namely,  the  power  of  the  (^ourt  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  restrain  by  judicial  autho- 
rity the  municipal  and  executive  officers  of 
the  Government  within  the  limits  of  their 
proper  functions,  compelling  them  to  do 
their  duty,  and  allowing  them  to  do  no 
more  than  their  duty.  It  is  this  judicial 
authority  which  determines  in  England  the 
place  and  function  of  each  institution  ;  but 
in  France,  especially  in  modern  France,  no 
traces  of  that  controlling  judicial  power  are 
to  be  discovered. 

No  sooner  was  the  municipal  law  of  1790 
passed,  than  the  whole  nation  v/as  called 
upon  in  every  commune,  not  only  to  estab- 
lish its  owu  local  government,  but  to  create 
by  election  a  fraction  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration and  executive  system  of  the  king- 
dom. Whatever  had  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown  was  henceforth  to 
be  done  by  the  elect  of  the  people — magis- 
trates, taxgatherers,  militia  officers,  judges, 
even  parish  priests,  were  all  to  spring  from 
the  same  source.  The  Commune  had  su- 
perseded the  king ;  and  in  every  conimnnc 
the  revolution — with  all  its  clubs  and  its 
cabals — its  hatred  of  the  past  and  its  dreams 
of  the  future — was  implanted.  Hence  the 
Revolution  was  everywhere,  and  the  reign 
of  anarchy  prepared  the  reign  of  teixor.* 
Tliis  fact  of  the  subversion  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  executive  authority  by  the  Com- 
munes of  France  in  1790,  has  not,  we  think, 
been  dwelt  upon  as  much  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  now,  in  our  eyes,  the  one  decisive  fact 
that  accounts  for  everything  else.  It  tore 
the  sovereignty  of  France  into  thousands  of 


*  We  have  before  us  in  Frochot's  Memoirs,  re- 
cently published  by  M.  Louis  Passy,  his  grand- 
son, a  faithful  account  of  the  little  commune  of 
Aignay-le-Duc  in  Burgundy,  and  'of  the  city  of 
Dijon,  during  the  Revoluticn.  ^n  a  small  scale, 
every  one  of  the  elements  of  disturbance  existing 
in  Paris  was  reproduced,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  results.  Probably  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  every  part  of  France,  for  as  Mirabeau 
bad  predicted,  'the  constitution  of  the  executive 
power  was  such,  that  the  total  disorgauization 
of  the  kingdom  could  not  have  been  better  de- 
vised.' 
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fragments;  the  law  itself  was  left  without 
iiistruments  and  without  protection ;  no- 
thing hut  a  despotic  and  revolutionary 
power  of  irresistible  force  could  have  re- 
stored authority  over  chaos.  The  inevitable 
consequence  was  a  violent  reaction.  The 
Convention  itself,  by  the  organ  of  St.-Just, 
declared  that  the  exercise  of  municipal  func- 
tions and  revolutionary  povt'er  imposed  on 
the  Communes  two  incompatible  duties; 
and  proceeded  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
government  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  De- 
cember, 1793,  and  by  a  law  of  the  16th 
April,  1785.  The  same  policy  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 
and  tlie  First  Consul.  But  with  their  exor- 
bitant authority  the  Communes  of  France 
lost  their  independence,  and  became,  what 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the 
slaves  and  tools  of  the  central  government. 

We  think  it  has  been  shown  by  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  France  have  never  enjoyed  or  re- 
ceived their  proper  functions,  namely,  the 
independent  control  of  local  affairs  by  elect- 
ed magistrates  in  subordination  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  whatever 
power  they  did  possess  in  the  middle  ages 
had  been  gradually  subverted  hy  the  Crown, 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Ftevolution. 
But  one  of  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of 
legitimate  municipal  power  has  been  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  traditional  and  organised 
control,  based  on  usage  and  law,  the  popular 
forces  of  the  Commune  have  made  them- 
selves felt  in  a  violent  and  irregular  manner 
at  all  periods  of  social  commotion,  that  they 
have  at  once  assumed  military  power,  and 
usui-ped  a  supreme  authority  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation 
and  the  State.  Some  examples  of  these  in- 
surrections we  have  already  cited  from 
earlier  periods  of  French  history.  But  by 
far  the  most  signal  and  instructive  instance 
of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  Revo- 
lution itself,  wluch,  from  1789  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  has  periodically^  convulsed  the 
French  nation.  Lord  Acton  has  remarked 
in  his  admirable  lecture  recently  delivered  at 
Bridgenorth  on  the  late  war,  which  is  a  mas- 
terlj^  and  impartial  summary  of  these  great 
events,  that  '  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  the  institution  of  a 
permanent  and  irresponsible  body  holding 
the  iwwer  of  insurrection,  and  using  it  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  organised 
authorities — a  secret  despotism  veiled  by 
constitutional  forms.  At  Paris  this  office 
was  discharged  by  the  Commune.'  We 
even  venture  to  assert  that  this  is  the  lead- 
ing and  dominant  fact  of  the  Revolution 
itself,  and  that  almost  all  its  most  prominent 


and  terrible  incidents  resolve  theniselves, 
upon  a  close  inquirj',  into  this  prolonged 
and  ever-recurring  contest  between  the  Com- 
nmne  and  the  nation.  There  is  a  resem- 
blance, amounting  to  identity,  in  each  of 
these  periods.  The  actors  are  changed,  for 
they  disappear  with  marvellous  rapidity — 
even  the  passions  and  the  war-cry  are  not 
the  same ;  but  the  elements  of  the  strife  arc 
unaltered  and  unappeased ;  there  is  always 
the  same  impulse  to  '  se  municipaliser  a,  ma- 
niere'  on  the  part  of  the  Commune;  and 
always  the  same  *  veiTC  revolutionuaire'  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

From  the  26th  July  1789,  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  municipal  law  for  Fails  on 
the  21st  May  1790,  the  capital  was  a  prey 
to  anarchy.  Each  of  the  sixty  districts  of 
the  city  had  constituted  itself  into  a  sepa- 
rate body,  claiming  both  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive powers ;  and  all  these  bodies  were  at 
war  with  the  electors  of  1789,  and  with 
their  own  legal  delegates.  Bailly,  the  may- 
or, had  unfortunately  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
districts  (afterwards  called  the  Sections), 
'The  legislative  power  resides  in  you.  It  is 
your  business  to  make  laws  for  this  city. 
You  have  the  intelligence  and  the  powci'.' 
This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  Sieycs,  by 
Mirabeau,  and  by  the  Assembly,  who  ar- 
gued that  this  was  to  create  sixty  communes 
in  one  city,  and  to  perpetuate  anarchy.  It 
was  loudly  supported  by  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  revolutionary  party,  who 
argued  that  the  sovereignty  of  ihe  citizens 
was  inalienable.  Upon  this  (April  1790),  a 
report  was  made  to  the  Assembly  by  Des- 
menniers  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  The  Committee  has  seen  with  regret  seve- 
ral communes  of  the  kingdom  misapply  the 
principles  of  constituent  and  legislative  power, 
seeking  their  strength  in  themselves  instead  of 
in  the  constitution  and  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
This  would  be  to  imitate  the  cities  of  Greece, 
as  if  France  could  become  a  federative  gov- 
ernment without  dissolution ;  but  they  have 
not  ceased  to  act  as  if  they  had  for  the  present 
and  the  future  the  right  to  regulate  and  go- 
vern, not  confining  themselves  to  municipal 
power,  but  usurping  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  nation  and  the  power  of  the  legislature' 

Mirabeau  opposed  and  denounced  those 
doctrines  of  the  communes  as  subversive  alike 
of  power  and  liberty.  He  clearly  foresaw 
that  Paris,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris,  was 
the  greatest  peril  of  France  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. '  Paris  m'attire,'  said  lie  to  his 
friend  Frochot;  '  c'es't  le  sphinx  de  la  revo- 
lution.' '  It  is  impossible,'  he  added  on  an- 
other occasion,  to  Count  La  ifarck,  '  to  en- 
dorse this  popular  dictatorship.  Society 
would  be  annihilated  if  the   multitude  or 
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I'atlier  tlie  populace  of  Paris  continues  to 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Paris  is  lost  if  it  be  not  called  to  order  and 
constrained  to  moderation.' 

The  position  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  June  and  July  1*789  was 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  M.  Thiers  and 
the  present  Assembly  in  March  and  April 
1871.  They  occupied  Versailles,  and  they 
represented  the  supreme  authority  of  the  na- 
tion. The  irony  of  events  placed  the  aged 
but  energetic  historian  of  the  llevolution  in  a 
situation  which  may  not  unfitly  be  compared 
to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  himself,  which  he 
had  judged  with  so  much  severity  in  his 
earliest  work.  M.  Thiers  was  head  of  the 
executive  power  of  France.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Majority  of  the  Assembly ; 
but  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Paris,  lest  they  should  fraternise 
with  the  mob.  The  executive  power  was 
extinguished  in  the  capital — save  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mont  Valcrien,  a  modern  fort- 
ress more  impregnable  than  the  Bastille. 
Thiers  was  himself  suspected  and  accused 
by  the  revolutionary  party  of  designs  hostile 
to  the  revolutionary  cause.  That  was  also 
in  many  respects  the  situation  of  Louis  XVL 
and  his  government  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution;  but  with  the  important  difte- 
I'ence  that  the  Bastille  was  taken  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  Mont  Valcrien  was  not,  and 
that  M.  Thiers  was  prepared  and  enabled  to 
make  war  on  Paris,  which  Louis  XVL  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  resolution  to 
attempt. 

In  Paris  itself  the  resemblance  is  still 
more  striking.  The  first  scene  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  thus  described  in  No.  21  of  the 
'  Mouiteur,'  to  which  no  subsequent  histo- 
rian can  in  fact  add  anything  : — 

'  Citizens  of  every  rank,  order,  and  age,  and 
all  Frenchmen  in  the  capital  are  inscribed  as 
soldiers  of  the  country,  and  take  the  green 
cockade.*  It  is  enacted  that  each  district  shall 
form  patrols  to  protect  the  city,  and  that  these 
are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  mob  (qrCon 
s  incorporera  avec  les  hrif/nnds)  in  order  to 
disarm  it  without  difficult}^,  and  that  the  Pre- 
vot  des  Marchands  shall  promptly  provide 
small  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Upon  this 
the  town  flags  were  hoisted,  cannon  was  fired 
to  give  the  alert,  ditches  and  barricades  were 
dug  and  constructed,  posts  were  formed,  and 
in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  Paris  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  fortress,  garrisoned  by  100,000 
men,  who  were  divided  into  companies,  named 
their  own  ofiicers,  and  watched  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  city.' 


*  Tlie  green  cockade  was  immediately  aban- 
doned, and  the  old  red  and  blue  colours,  wliicli 
bad  been  borne  400  years  before  on  the  hoods  of 
Marcel's  followers,  reappeared  next  day. 


One  sees  in  these  arrangements  a  vestige 
of  the  old  municipal  train  bands,  but  within 
a  few  hours  they  became  a  revolutionary 
army.  On  the  13th  July  (for  that  is  the 
date),  'the  electors  decreed'  that  a  'Perma- 
nent Committee  should  be  established, 
composed  of  persons  to  be  named  by  the 
Assembly,  but  augmented  by  the  electors  as 
they  may  think  fit ;'  and  that  the  whole 
armed  force  of  the  capital  should  at  once  be 
enrolled  as  the  milice  jjarisienne.  This 
Permanent  Committee  was  instantly  named, 
apparently  by  itseK,  and  certainly  without 
any  reference  to  the  National  Assembly  or 
to  any  legal  authority;  and  the  luckless  M. 
de  Flesselles,  the  last  of  the  PrevOts  des 
Marchands,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  first  exploit  of  this  self-constituted  army 
and  authority  was  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
the  murder  of  its  governor,  followed  by  the 
murder  of  Flesselles  himself,  because  he  was 
suspected  of  thwarting  the  anarchical  designs 
of  the  people.  When  called  upon  for  arms, 
he  had  in  fact  sent  for  some  chests,  which 
were  found  when  opened  to  contain  old 
linen. 

It  was  with  reference  to  these  events  that 
Mirabeau  said  in  the  Assembly  : — 

'  The  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Paris  is,  that  no  acknowledged  autho- 
rity exists  in  the  city.  The  chiefs  have  seized 
the  reins  of  the  administration,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  urgent  necessity,  and  formed  a  Perma- 
nent Committee  without  the  formal  assent  of 
the  people,  but  the  effect  of  this  body  is  abso- 
lutely null,  because  both  its  creators  and  those 
it  has  created  are  only  private  citizens,  without 
the  trust  or  character  of  representatives.  This 
Council  will,  therefore,  organise  a  municipality 
which  will  ensure  subordination  and  peace.' 
{Moniteur  of  23rd  July,  1789.)* 

Everyone  knows  how  these  predictions 
were  fulfilled.  The  horrible  tumult  of  those 
days  has  been  described  a  thousand  times, 

*  In  M.  Thiers'  '  History  of  the  Revolution 
(vol.  i.  p.  87),  he  gives  the  followinof  account  of 
these  transactions:  'Dans  la  matinee  du  lundi, 
les  electeurs,  tonjours  reunis  a  I'llotel  de  Ville, 
croient  devoir  donner  une  forme  plus  le<j;ale  a 
leur  autorite  ;  ils  appellent  en  consetiuence  le 
prevot  des  marchands,  administrateur  ordinaire 
de  la  cite.  Celui-ci  ne  consent  a  ceder  que  sur 
une  requisition  en  forme.  On  le  requiert  en 
effet,  et  on  lui  adjoint  un  certain  nonibre  des 
electeurs  :  on  compose  ninsi  line  municijmUte 
revetue  de  tons  les  poncoirs.''  If  this  was  all  that 
is  required  to  establish  a  municipal  authority  in- 
vested with  full  powers,  the  same  expedient  has 
been  resorted  to  on  many  occasions,  a'^,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  18th  March.  1871,  when  the  Com- 
mune was  re-established  by  the  same  process,  and 
the  authority  of  M.  Thiers'  own  government  de- 
stroyed by  it  in  Paris.  We  prefer  the  opinion  of 
Mirabeau.  The  authority  of  such  self-constituted 
powers  is  '  absolutely  null.' 
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but  uowliere  with  more  force  than  in  tlie 
contemporary  record  of  the  '  Moniteur.'  The 
'  Permanent  Committee  '  itself  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  instant  death.  Flesselles  was 
killed ;  numerous  acts  of  atrocity  were  com- 
mitted ;  no  authority  but  that  of  the  '  elec- 
tors '  existed  in  the  capital ;  all  trade  and  in- 
dustry were  suspended  ;  and  the  Committee 
resorted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fatal  ex- 
pedient of  issuing  daily  pay  to  the  citizens 
'  emplo3^ed  in  the  service  of  the  country.' 
The  conciliatory  weakness  or  the  Court  and 
of  the  Assembly  terminated  the  crisis,  and  a 
deputation  consisting  of  Lafayette,  Bailly, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  and  other  eminent  persons,  entered 
Paris  to  compliment  the  citizens  on  their 
victory.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lafay- 
ette himself  was  proclaimed  by  acclamation 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  Bailly  Mayor  of  Paris. 

'  Au  mSme  instant  toutcs  les  voix  ont  pro- 
ckme  de  meme  M.  Bailly  Prev6t  des  Mar- 
chands. 

'  Une  voix  s'est  fait  entendre  et  a  dit :  "  Non 
pas  Prcvot  des  MarcJiands,  wais  Ma  ire  de 
Parish 

'Et  par  une  acclamation  generale  tous  les 
assistants  ont  repete,  "  Out.,  Ma  ire  de  Parish  ' 
{Moniteur,  Pieces  just  ijicatives,  tome  i.) 

It  was  considered  a  stroke  of  policy  to  take 
the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  anarchists 
and  place  it  in  those  of  men  like  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  capable 
of  rendering  services  in  that  capacity.  They 
attempted  to  do  so,  though  with  small  suc- 
cess, on  the  5th  and  6th  October  at  Versailles. 
But  the  very  fact  was  a  departure  from  all 
viunidpal  principles.  These  were  political 
appointments.  The  Commune  de  Paris  be- 
came and  remained  a  political  institution. 
It  was  a  political  power  in  the  capital  which 
proved  itself,  after  a  long  and  unequal  con- 
test, superior  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  nation.  From  July  1789 
to  September  1792,  when  in  fact  the  triumph 
of  the  Commune  was  consummated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  election 
of  the  Convention,  the  history  of  this  contest 
is  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  This  usurpa- 
tion of  political  power  by  municipal  bodies, 
backed  by  organised  mobs  and  armed  bands 
of  civic  troops,  who  held  first  the  Court  and 
afterwards  the  Legislature  at  their  mercy,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  whole 
period.  These  irregular  municipal  authori- 
ties sprang  into  life,  as  we  have  seen,  armed, 
and  one  of  their  fundamental  principles  was 
that  they  should  retain  armed  possession  of 
the  capital,  uncontrolled  by  the  forces  of  the 


State  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  State  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  should  be  divested  of  the 
sanction  of  military  force  in  the  very  seat 
of  government  and  legislation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
State  became  powerless ;  while  the  laws  and 
resolutions  of  the  Commune  were  enforced 
alike  by  physical  strength,  by  numbers,  and 
by  ten-or.  The  next  step  was  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  purposes  of  the  Comnjune,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  daily  stipend  of  their 
sicarian  bands,  and  this  was  done  partly  by 
pillage  of  public  buildings  of  which  no  ac- 
count was  rendered,  partly  by  requisitions, 
partly  by  excessive  taxation  of  the  rich,  if  in 
those  days  any  man  was  rich.  I'he  next 
step  was  to  assume  judicial  authonty — to 
establish  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  oftences 
against  the  State,  and  to  inflict  even  capital 
punishment  by  acts  which  prefigured  the 
Reign  of  Terror  itself.  "When  the  military, 
financial,  and  judicial  power  over  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  citizens  had  been  thus 
usurped,  not  content  with  this  despotic  ad- 
ministration of  the  capital,  the  Commune  of 
Paris  sought  to  give  laws  by  its  emissaries  to 
other  parts  of  France.  What  wonder  that 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  National 
or  Legislative  Assembly  waned  before  it  ? 

The  debates  of  that  assembly  down  to  the 
close  of  its  brief  and  unhonom*ed  existence 
are  full  of  protests  against  this  new  form  of 
tyranny,  expressed  in  terms  of  indignant  elo- 
quence. It  was  there  that  Mazuyer  ex- 
claimed : — 

'  The  Commune  is  carrying  on  that  system  of 
terror  which  is  its  chief  method  of  success. 
The  prisons  are  once  more  filled,  without  our 
knowing  for  the  most  part  who  signed  the  war- 
rants of  arrest ;  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
houses  of  the  emigres  and  in  the  Tuileries  is 
abandoned  to  pillage  ;  everything  that  can 
tempt  the  avarice  of  a  subordinate  agent  is 
seized  and  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  on 
record  ;  valuable  resources  are  wasted  without 
profit  to  the  natives ;  the  means  of  defence  are 
annihilated  ;  Paris  and  France  are  given  over 
to  the  most  extravagant  absurdities  and  the 
most  insatiable  rapacity.  The  law  must  decide 
wJtetTicr  the  French  nation  or  the  Commune  of 
Paris  is  sovereign  of  the  country.^ 

It  was  there  that  Yergniaud  raised  his 
voice  with  still  more  ardent  eloquence  against 

'  those  hypocritical  and  ferocious  beings,  who 
are  the  advocates  of  scandalous  delations,  of 
arbitrary  arrests,  of  the  contempt  of  law,  and 
of  general  anarchy — against  the  men  who  make 
an  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  a  democracy  of 
vice,  to  ruin  the  one  and  deify  the  other.  The 
citizens  of  Paris,'  he  continued,  '  dare  to  call 
themselves  free.  They  may  not  be  the  slaves 
of  crowned  tyrants,  but  thej''  are  the  slaves  of 
the  vilest  and  wickedest  of  men.     It  is  time  to 
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break  these  shameful  chains — to  crush  this  new 
oppression.  It  is  time  that  men  who  have  made 
the  virtuous  tremble  should  tremble  in  their 
turn.  Tell  it  to  Europe  that  in  spite  of  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  France, 
there  is  still,  amidst  the  temporary  anarchy  in 
which  these  brigands  have  plunged  us,  some 
virtue  in  our  countrj^' 

The  chief  value  of  M.  Mortiraer-Ternaux's 
'  History  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  consists  in 
the  demonstrative  evidence  lie  has  produced 
in  support  of  this  proposition.  He  makes 
110  pretensions  to  the  dramatic  eloquence  of 
Michelet  or  Lamarline  ;  he  has  none  of  the 
party  views  of  Thiers  or  Louis  Blanc.  But 
he  proves  better  than  any  other  writer  that 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  was  the  result  of 
the  misdirected  energy  of  municipal  power 
at  war  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
This  view  of  the  Revolution  is  the  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, because  it  has  just  been  reproduced 
and  imitated  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  of 
1871  under  our  own  eyes. 

But  we  have  been  led  by  these  considera- 
tions to  anticipate,  and  we  have  yet  to  show 
by  what  errors  these  fatal  consequences  were 
brought  about.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
had  been  led,  as  we  have  seen,- by  the  di.s- 
turbauces  in  Paris  to  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  authority  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  duties  of  the  authors  of  the 
new  Constitution  of  France.  Accordingly, 
when  in  December  1789,  the  scheme  for  a 
new  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  king- 
dom and  for  the  execution  of  the  necessary 
administrative  powers  was  brought  under 
discussion,  municipal  government  formed  a 
part  of  it.  It  formed  so  much  a  part  of  it, 
and  was  nevertheless  so  erroneously  conceiv- 
ed, that  it  became  in  some  respects  the  basis 
of  the  political  constitution.  Thouvet  and 
Mirabeau  hall  both  presented  plans,  founded 
mainly  on  the  ideas  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  for 
a  mathematical  division  of  the  kingdom ; 
these,  however,  were  modified  on  the  propo- 
sition of  Barnave.  France  was  to  be  divided 
into  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  depart- 
ments;  each  department  was  subdivided  into 
from  three  to  nine  districts,  and  each  district 
into  cantons  ;  each  department  and  each 
district  was  to  have  a  council  and  an  execu- 
tive board,  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
or  rather  by  electors  named  by  the  whole 
population.  Each  city,  town,  and  parish 
was  to  have  a  municipal  government  of  its 
own,  with  a  mayor  and  also  a  syndic,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
Commune.  This  complicated  system  of 
agents  and  powers  composed  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  executive  authority,  and  in  .that 
capacity  was  subject  to  the  king,  but  the 


king  had  no  power  to  remove  or  control  his 
own  agents.  To  complete  the  anarchical 
confusion  of  the  scheme,  it  was  provided, 
and  this  is  important,  that  the  municipal 
authority  should  alone  have  the  iwwer  of 
calling  out  the  military  force  for  the  re- 
pression of  disorder.  The  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  a  summary 
manner,  after  a  very  few  days'  discussion, 
though  in  fact  the  whole  futui'e  government 
of  France  was  at  stake.  The  true  nature 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  it  had  at  once 
been  detected  and  described  by  Mt.  Burke, 
when  he  called  it  '  the  ladder  of  representa- 
tion by  which  your  workmen  ascend  from 
their  parochial  tyranny  to  their  federal  an- 
archy— the  project  of  turning  a  great  em- 
pire into  a  vestry,  or  into  a  collection  of 
vestries,  and  of  governing  it  in  the  spirit  of 
a  parochial  administration — senseless  and  ab- 
surd, in  any  mode  or  with  any  qualifications.'* 
The  primary  object  of  the  whole  scheme  was 
to  grind  down  and  parcel  out  the  Avhole  ter- 
ritory with  absolute  uniformity,  so  as  to 
efface  the  distinctions  and  traditions  of  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  and  to  confer  upon  every 
parish  or  township  the  same  right  and  form 
of  government  which  was  adapted  to  the 
largest  communities.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  boasted  unifoi'mity  of  France,  which 
has  never  been  violently  and  openly  attacked 
until  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune  in  the 
present  year.  But  within  a  very  few  weeks 
it  became  sufficiently  apparent  that  the 
result  of  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  total 
anarch3^  The  directory  of  the  department 
of  Paris,  as  it  was  termed,  was  a  well-con- 
stituted, liberal,  and  loyal  body.  The  Due 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  its  chairman  ;  Ro3- 
derer  was  Procureur-Syndic.  This  body  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  restrain  the  excesses  and 
treachery  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  the 
Commune,  of  which  Petion  had  on  the 
retirement  of  Bailly  become  mayor.  When 
the  dreadful  disturbances  of  the  20th  Juno, 
1792,  began,  this  'directory'  took  active 
measures  to  require  the  Commune  to  act 
against  the  insurgents.  Roederer's  letters  to 
Petion,  published  by  M.  Mortimcr-Ternaux, 
prove  it.  But  whilst  the  mob  was  marching 
against  the  Tuileries,  Roederer  himself  held 
that  the  '  directory '  had  no  legal  power  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  and  that  this  could 
only  be  done  by  the  Commune.  But  the 
Commune  were  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
assaibmts.  Petion  was  playing  into  their 
hands.  So  that  by  this  strange  inversion  of 
all  authority,  neither  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment nor  the  Ministers   of  the  Crown 

*  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Asseiably  (January  1791),  pp.  3-5. 
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could  give  orders  for  the  defence  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ers and  instigators  of  the  attack.  This  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsurdum  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  in  the  in- 
troduction to  bis,  History  of  Parliamentary 
Government  in  France  (vol.  i.  p.  250),  a  work 
of  high  authority  in  the  elucidation  of  these 
problems,  which,  notwithstanding  eighty 
years  of  experience,  France  has  as  yet 
failed  to  solve. 

The  constitution  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
by  the  special  law  of  21st  of  May,  1790, 
was  extremely  curious  and  complicated.  It 
has  been  accurately  described  by  M.  Morti- 
mer-Ternaux  in  a  note  to  lus  first  volume. 
Before  P/SD  Paris  was  divided  into  twenty- 
one  quarters.  The  decree  of  the  13tli  of 
April,  1789,  made  for  the  purposes  of  the 
elections  to  the  Etats-gcneraux,  divided  the 
city  into  sixty  districts.  These  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  forty-eight  sections,  and 
this  distribution  was  retained  (under  the  old 
name  of  quarters)  -until  1860,  when  Paris 
was  extended  to  the  outer  line  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  '  active  citizens,'  as  they  were 
termed,  consisted  of  all  Frenchmen  assessed 
to  a  direct  tax  equivalent  to  three  days'  pay  ; 
these  were  the  primary  electors,  convoked 
in  their  respective  sections.  Each  section 
named  the  secondary  electors,  in  a  proportion 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  entitled  to 
vote.  These  secondary  electors  were  persons 
assessed  to  a  direct  tax  equivalent  to  ten  days' 
pay.  There  were  at  first  in  Paris  about  820,- 
000  primary  electors,  and  consequently  820 
secondary  electors.  The  latter  elected  the 
deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
executive  officers  of  the  department,  the 
bishop,  and  the  judge  of  the  district.  The 
corporation  of  Paris  thus  elected  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  sixteen  administrators,  thirty- 
two  common  councillors,  and  ninety-six 
notables  with  some  other  ofiicers.  The 
mode  of  election  was  by  a  most  intricate 
combination  of  open  voting  and  balloting 
for  lists.  These  offices  were  held  for  two 
years. 

Two  or  three  obvious  observations  are 
suggested  by  this  strange  constitution.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  based  on  a  complete 
confusion  of  political  and  municipal  func- 
tions, or  rather  the  municipal  character  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  political.  A  similar 
confusion  existed  between  the  elective  and 
administrative  rights  of  the  people — in  fact, 
the  sections,  which  were  intended  to  be 
mere  electoral  wards,  soon  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  permanent  political  and  military 
bodies.  In  each  of  them  debates  were  con- 
tinually carried  on,  and  resolutions  passed 


which  overruled  the  corporation  and  the 
Assembly.  By  a  decree  of  the  19th  of 
August,  1792,  the  former  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  were  superseded  by  '  armed 
sections ; '  that  is,  the  citizens  of  each  dis- 
trict formed  an  armed  band,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  commander  of  each  section, 
and  were  subdivided  into  companies  of  126 
men.  This  was  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  that  '  the  people,  and 
each  portion  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
each  section,  has  the  right  to  use  its  own 
share  of  sovereign  power  as  it  thinks  fit.' 
Municipal  government,  so  understood  and 
practised,  became  simply  the  negation  of  all 
law.  The  central  power  of  the  State  was 
totally  extinguished.  It  had  in  fact  no 
power  but  that  of  suspending  public  ofiicers 
who  failed  to  do  their  duty.  But,  although 
the  whole  authority  and  control  over  the 
capital  was  thus  thrown  on  the  constituen- 
cies, the  electors  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  in  large  numbers.  At  the 
very  first  election  when  Petion  was  chosen 
mayor  in  place  of  Bailly,  only  10,000  citizens 
voted.  In  1792,  the  number  of  electors  was 
doubled  by  the  abolition  of  the  qualification 
of  three  days'  pay ;  they  then  amounted  to 
160,000  ;  but  at  the  election  for  the  mayor- 
alty, which  took  place  in  October  1792,  not 
one-tenth  of  that  number  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  at  all ;  14,1 37  electors  voted  on 
the  4th  of  October,  only  9,361  on  the  8th 
of  November.  Of  these  not  above  5,000 
belonged  to  the  Jacobins.  In  many  of  the 
sections  composed  of  two  or  three  thousand 
citizens,  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  would 
appear;  the  most  important  questions  were 
decided  by  150  or  200  voters.  Well  may 
M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  exclaim,  after  record- 
ing these  figures,  that  '  the  culpable  inditfe- 
rence  and  stupid  apathy  of  the  population  of 
Paris  '  was  as  much  to  blame  for  the  result, 
as  the  irresolution  and  weakness  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  itself.  The  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  the  history  of  a 
triumph  of  a  truculent  minority  over  a 
timid  majority  by  means  of  terror.  I'hei'e 
is  not  one  of  the  bloody  days  of  this  long 
conflict  which  might  not  have  been  averted 
by  a  prompt  and  determined  exercise  of 
lawful  authority.  But  the  law  itself  was 
paralysed  and  disarmed  by  the  institutions 
we  have  just  described,  and  by  the  incon- 
ceivable inertia  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  further  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  had 
created  this  Frankenstein,  had  provided  no 
means  of  controlling  it.  The  Commune 
subsisted  by  virtue  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  therefore  removed  from  the  competency 
of  the  legislature  to  remodel  or  suppress  it, 
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because  in  fact  it  had  the  same  constitutional 
origin  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  itself. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  municipal  poli- 
cy of  the  revolution  is  so  ably  described  by 
M.  Moi-timer-Ternaux  that  we  arc  tempted 
to  quote  his  remarks  on  it : — 

'  This  exorbitant  municipal  power  was  not 
vested  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  who  might 
have  been  personally  responsible  for  the  use  of 
it ;  but  it  w^as  inti'usted  to  boards.  By  this 
wretched  expedient  the  wire-pullers  could  re- 
main in  the  shade,  while  they  worked  their 
puppets  as  they  pleased.  Everybodj^  gave  his 
advice  ;  nobody  acted.  But,  when  circumstan- 
ces called  for  a  prompt  decision,  the  lowest 
municipal  officer  would  brace  on  his  official 
belt,  and,  without  a  shadow  of  rightful  authori- 
ty, would  give  the  most  important,  and  some- 
times irrepa,rable  orders.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  more  effectually  to  organise  anarchy 
if  they  had  wished  it. 

'But  in  the  special  institutions  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  reached  the  acme  of  absurdity. 
The  whole  administration  of  this  great  city 
was  bristling  with  wheels  within  wheels,  which 
checked  and  sometimes  stopped  the  general 
movement.  The  corporation  consisted  of  144 
members,  of  whom  48  were  selected,  and  these 
elected  16  of  their  own  body  to  form  five  ad- 
ministrative boards,  each  sovereign  in  its  own 
department.  At  tlie  head  of  this  body  was 
placed  a  mayor,  who  could  do  much  mischief 
and  little  good — free  to  sanction  disturbances 
by  his  presence,  but  almost  incapable  of  arrest- 
ing them.  This  mayor  was  a  sort  of  idol  of- 
fered to  the  adoration  of  the  cockneys  of  Paris, 
but  an  idol  resembling  one  of  those  Indian 
deities  which  are  made  to  nod  and  speak — 
which  are  carried  in  state  through  the  streets 
on  high  holidaj'^s — but  are  consigned  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  temple  and  to  clouds  of  incense 
on  the  day  of  danger. 

'  The  complexity  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  interfered  with  the  true 
working  of  the  elections,  and  disgusted  the  or- 
derly electors  till,  in  fact,  they  ceased  to  vote. 
But,  when  the  ultra-revolutionary  sections  had 
resolved  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  throne, 
these  artificial  barriers  fell  like  a  house  of 
cards  in  the  night  of  the  9th  August,  at  the 
first  blast  of  the  insurgent  democrac3^ 

'  The  sittings  of  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental councils  were  both  declared  to  be  pub- 
lic, and  they  were  consequently  abandoned  to 
the  incessant  and  furious  pressure  of  the  gal- 
leries. Although  it  had  been  intended  that 
the  48  sections  into  which  the  capital  was  di- 
vided should  not  remain  assembled  after  an 
election,  and  not  meet  again  until  they  were 
convoked  by  the  Commune,  another  clause  of 
the  law  provided  that  this  convocation  of  the 
48  sections  should  take  place  whenever  it  was 
demanded  by  8  of  their  number.  To  exercise 
this  right  a  Permanent  Committee  of  16  had 
been  established  in  each  section.  Thus  with 
inconceivable  imprudence  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  established  in  Paris  48  centres  of 


perpetual  agitation,  and  framed,  as  it  were,  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  sedition.  In  each 
section  a  knot  of  leaders  had  been  formed, 
who  were  continually  calling  meetings,  and 
making  the  most  unconstitutional  and  incen- 
diary motions,  which  went  the  round  of  Paris 
in  a  few  hours.  In  fact  the  sections  had  be- 
come almost  permanent,  e"ven  before  the  law 
recognised  their  permanence.'  {Mortlmer-Ter- 
naux,  vol.  i.  pp.  25-27.) 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  at  the  outset  of  those  fifty 
days,  from  the  20th  June  to  the  10th  Au- 
gust, 1792,  W'hich  comprised  the  stormy  tran- 
sition of  France  from  the  Monarchy  to  the 
Republic — '  days,'  said  Mr.  Croker,  who 
knew  them  well,  '  which  have  already  had, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  have,  a  great- 
er influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind 
than  any  other  fifty  days  in  the  history  of 
the  world.'*  But  the  contest  which  marked 
those  days  with  so  much  horror,  infamy,  and 
blood,  was  nothing  more,  and  no.thing  less, 
than  a  struggle  between  the  Jacobin  party, 
which  wielded  all  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
mune and  the  sectioiis,  and  the  Feuillans  or 
constitutionalists  of  the  Assembly^  The 
Legislative  Assembly  must  for  ever  bear  the 
stigma  of  the  crimes  which  it  allowed  to  be 
committed  and  to  remain  unpunished.  It 
was  a  feeble  and  foolish,  but  iiot  a  sanguinary 
or  a  lawless,  body.  The  great  majority  of 
its  members  abhorred  the  violent  and  fero- 
cious policy  of  the  Mountain.  Robespierre, 
Collot-d'Hcrbois,  Marat,  and  all  the  band  of 
miscreants  who  figured  in  the  Convention, 
had  no  seats  in  the  legislature  which  subsist- 
ed from  October  1791  to  September  1792. 
Danton  took  his  seat  in  it  because  after  the 
10th  August  he  became  Minister  of  Justice, 
or  what  was  called  so.  It  was  in  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Jacobin  Club  that  the  real 
authoi's  of  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution 
had  established  their  stronghold.  From 
that  foi'tress  of  illegality  and  arsenal  of 
crime  proceeded  the  arbitrary  measures  and 
atrocious  conspii'acies,  which  overthrew  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  the  Throne,  and  the 
Assembly  itself.  It  was  the  Commune  that 
organised  in  April,  1792,  the  ridiculous  fete 
in  honour  of  the  Swiss  of  Chateauvieux, 
convicted  traitors  to  their  colours,  wdio  had 
gone  over  to  the  mob  in  the  disturbances  at 
Nancy,  and  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  from 
Avhich  they  were  rescued  by  popular  enthu- 
siasm and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  Paris, 
where  the  Asssembly  itself  was  outraged  by 
decreeing  honours  to  the  violators  of  law. 
It  was  in  the  Commune  that  the  whole  atro- 
city of  the  20th  June  originated,  when  the 


*  Croker's  '  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution,' 
p.  161. 
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mob  forced  its  way  into  tlie  Tnilcries,  and 
thrust  a  red  cap  on  the  head  that  wore  the 
crown  of  France,  to  tlie  imuiineut  peril  of 
the  Royal  Family,  Panis  and  Sergent,  two 
of  the  city  officers  of  police,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  it.  Santerre,  the  command- 
ant of  the  battalion  of  the  district  of  the 
Enfants-Trouves,  was  its  leader.  Pction,  on 
whom  as  mayor  the  duty  of  maintainino;  or- 
der chiefly  devolved,  equivocated,  disobeyed 
the  requisitions  he  received  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Department,  and  defeated  the 
measures  of  defence  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  command.  On  that  fatal  day 
the  head  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  was 
the  guardian  and  protector  (such  was  the 
strange  result  of  an  anomalous  constitution) 
of  the  royalty  of  France  ;  but,  unlike  the 
gallant  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  stood  by  the  side  of  Richard  IL  to 
hew  down  Wat  Tyler,  Petion  was  a  Judas 
who  betrayed  his  king.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
dignation which  these  outrages  excited  in 
the  Assembly  and  throughout  a  great  part 
of  France,  the  men  of  the  Commune  perse- 
vered.* If  they  remained  unpunished  for 
such  acts  as  these,  greater  crimes  might  be 
committed  with  impunity. 

And  they  were  committed.  The  10th 
August  followed  by  inevitable  steps  the  20th 
June.  Tlie  same  authority  remained  at  the 
Hotel  de  Villc.  The  same  audacity  pervad- 
ed the  sections.  The  same  tricks  were  em- 
ployed to  paralyse  the  defence  of  the  palace. 
M.  Mortimer-Tern aux  has  analysed  and  dis- 
sected the  authentic  evidence  of  what  took 
place  on  that  memorable  day  with  consum- 
mate ability.  The  story  has  been  related  a 
hundred  times ;  but  it  has  been  overlaid 
with,  whole  strata  of  inventions  and  lies. 
The  true  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ces-verbaux  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of 
Paris  and  the  records  of  the  Commune — 
documents  which  are  still  in  existence,' and 
which  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  has  carefully 
examined.  We  can  cite  but  one  trait  of  this 
curious  picture  of  municipal  government  in 
France. 

It  happened  that  on  the  9th  and  10th 
Auo-ust,  the  command  of  the  lesions  in  Paris 


*  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  celebrated  peti- 
tion of  the  20,000  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
against  the  culpable  inefficiency  and  collusion  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris.  Subsequently,  under 
the  Convention,  to  have  si<?ned  that  petition  was 
in  itself  a  crime  i)uni8lied  with  instant  death. 
Petion  and  AJanuel  were  suspended  from  office 
b^'  the  Council  of  the  Department,  though  after- 
wards restored  l)y  the  deplorable  rashness  of  the 
Assembly.  Six  weeks  later  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, Chairman  of  the  Council,  paid  the  pcui- 
alty  of  tliat  courageous  action  witli  his  life,  lie 
was  murdered  on  the  road  from  Kouea  to  Paris, 


devolved  by  rotation  on  one  Mandat,  a  civic 
officer,  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  but  a 
man  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  to  prot'^ct  his 
king,  and  to  execute  the  laws.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  disorder  Mandat  liad  taken 
precautions,  by  doubling  the  military  posts 
about  the  Tuileries  and  prcqjaring  an  energe- 
tic resistance.  He  was  supported  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. But  these  measures  occasioned  the 
most  violent  animosity  in  the  sections  and 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
municipal  government.  L^pon  this  they  de- 
termined on  a  coup  d''etat  against  their  own 
colleagues  and  representatives,  and  promul- 
gated the  following  order : — 

'The  Assembly  of  Commissioners  of  the 
majority  of  the  Sections,  being  united,  with 
full  powers  to  save  the  commonwealth,  has  re- 
solved that  the  first  measure  required  hy  the 
public  safety  is  to  resume  all  the  powers  which 
the  Commune  had  delegated,  and  to  deprive 
the  military  staff  of  the  influence  which  it  has 
hitherto  exercised  in  a  manner  so  prejudicial 
to  liberty.  Considering  that  this  measure  can- 
not be  adopted  without  provisionally  suspend- 
ing from  its  functions  the  municipality,  which 
can  never  and  in  no  case  act  save  in  accordance 
with  established  form,  it  is  decreed  that  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Commune  is  suspend- 
ed, and  that  the  mayor,  the  procureur,  and  the 
sixteen  administrators  are  to  continue  to  per- 
form their  duties.' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  revolutionary  hy- 
pocrisy and  despotism.  The  Common  Coun- 
cil protested,  and  v.'ere  laughed  at.  Mandat 
was  at  once  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye.  He  had  already 
nobly  refused  to  revoke  the  military  orders 
lie  had  previously  given  for  the  defence  of 
the  Tuileries.  But  before  lie  reached  the 
prison,  he  was  dragged  from  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  by  a  band  of  assassins,  who 
blew  his  brains  out  with  a  pistol-shot  on  the 
great  staircase.  From  the  room  in  which 
they  were  sitting,  '  the  Assembly  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Sections '  could 
hear  the  groans  of  their  victim  and  the  fero- 
cious shouts  of  his  murderers ;  but  they 
cared  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  their 
deliberations,  and  they  continued  to  com- 
plete their  orders  and  arrangements  for  the 
insurrection  of  the  morrow.*  The  result  of 
that  morrow,  the  10th  August,  so  fatal  alike 
to  legal  authority  and  constitutional  liberty 
in  France,  was  again  due  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Commune  over  the  intimidated  As- 
sembly. 

A  complete  usurpation  of  executive  power 

*  JIortimer-Teruaux,  vol.  ii.  p,  283. 
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by  tlio  insiiiTectionavy  Commune  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  10th  August,  for 
when  the  throne  was  destroyed,  the  Com- 
mune, and  not  the  Assembly,  assumed  the 
supreme  authority.  The  Convention  itself, 
with  all  its  crimes,  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  legal  power  ;  and  the  interval  between 
the  10th  August  and  the  election  of  the 
Convention  is  the  very  darkest  spot  in  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution.  Hostages  were 
seized  in  their  houses  by  the  agents  of  the 
Communal  police,  women  and  children  were 
cast  into  abominable  prisons,  and  devoted  to 
massacre,  to  answer  for  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  The  right  of  petition  was  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  proscription.  That 
liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  proud- 
ly inscribed  among  the  rights  of  man  was 
violated  by  consigning  the  clergy  Avholesale 
to  death  or  deportation.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  annihilated  by  a  decree  which  sup- 
pressed all  journals  attached  to  the  cause  of 
monarchy — their  presses  were  seized  and 
their  editors  arrested.  Municipal  delegates 
.took  possession  of  the  post-office,  stopped 
the  mails,  and  opened  the  letters.  All  powers, 
in  short,  were  usurped  by  a  single  band  of 
rufRaPxS,  who  called  tlie  ministers,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  executive  officers  of  the  State 
to  their  bar.  »  Paris,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  of  Paris,  were  absolute,  not  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  but  beyond  them. 
The  National  Assembly  was  a  mere  instru- 
ment to  register  their  edicts.  One  of  its  first 
aots  was  to  vote  a  monthly  subsidy  of  850,000 
francs  to  be  sj^ent  by  the  Commune  at  its 
pleasure.  A  new  law  of  general  police  voted 
on  the  11th  of  August,  charged  the  munlci- 
l^al  authorities  with  the  detection  and  pro- 
secution of  crimes  against  the  State,  and  gave 
them  full  powers  to  detain  and  arrest  all  sus- 
pected persons.  This  act  alone  placed  the 
whole  population  at  their  mercy. 

The  next  step  was  the  creation  of  what 
was  termed  the  Comite  de  Surveillance  of 
the  Commune,  or,  as  it  was  termed  at  tiie 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  ominous  reality,  the 
Committee  of  ExeczUion.  The  nature  of 
their  f mictions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  their  records  : — 

'23rd  August,  1792. 

'  Upon  hearing  the  Procureur-General  of  the 
Commune,  the  Common  Council  orders  that  the 
guillotine  shall  remain  standing  until  further 
order,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
knife,  which  is  to  be  removed  after  each  exe- 
cution.' 

'2ith  August,  1792. 

'  The  Common  Council  authorise  the  manu- 
facturer of  machines  for  decapitation  to  furnish 
one  of  these  for  the  department,  to  be  paid  for 
by  whom  it  may  concern.' 


The  Commune  hastened  to  present  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly  an  address,  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  Robespierre,  and  read  by  the 
mouth  of  Tallien,  in  which  they  boldly  as- 
serted that  they  alone  had  saved  the  country 
on  the  10th  of  August  by  the  exercise  of 
their  revolutionary  powers.  The  Assembly, 
not  yet  entirely  vanquished,  replied  by  its 
President  Lacroix  that  '  the  formation  of  the 
provisional  Commune  of  Paris  was  conti'ary 
to  law,  and  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
Revolution  to  exhibit  a  single  Commune  in 
open  defiance  of  the  general  will,  struggling 
against  the  National  Assembly.'  One  of  the 
leaders  exclaimed,  '  The  people  are  vt^aiting 
at  the  door  for  your  answer.  The  people  is 
free,  and  you  deprive  it  of  liberty.'  To 
which  Lacroix  rejoined,  'Are  tve  then  free?' 

The  day  which  followed  this  scene  was 
that  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commune, 
Marat,  Dan  ton,  Robespierre,  Manuel,  Hebert, 
Billaud-Varennes,  Panis,  Sergent,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  a  few 
others,  prepared  and  consummated  the  most 
atrocious  of  their  crimes — the  general  mas- 
sacres of  the  detenus  in  the  prisons  of  Paris 
from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  September.  It 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  that 
everyone  of  these  persons  was  privy  to  this 
abominable  action.  Danton  desired  and  en- 
couraged it.  Robespierre,  by  the  admission 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  did  not  prevent  it. 
Manuel,  Hebert,  Billaud-Varennes  were  pre- 
sent in  one  or  other  of  the  prisons.  The 
last-mentioned  patriot  paid  the  hired  mur- 
derers their  hard-earned  blood-money  of  10 
or  12  francs  a  day.  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux 
has  seen  the  receipts,  Avhich  are  still  in  ex- 
istence.* 

The  Committee  of  Surveillance  even  pre- 
pared warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Brissot,  Ro- 
land, and  thirty  of  the  Girondins — but  their 
time  was  not  yet  come.  In  the  section  of 
theJFaubourg  Poissoniere  the  following  de- 
cree was  proposed  and  carried  : — 

'  Considering  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
country  and  the  infernal  machinations  of  the 
priests,  it  is  resolved  : 

'  1.  That  all  the  priests  and  suspected  per- 
sons confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  elsewhere  shall  be  put  to  death. 

'  2.  That  the  wives  and  children  of  em  igres^ 
and  of  persons  who  are  missing,  shall  be  placed 
in  line  in  front  of  our  volunteers  on  the  fron- 
tier, so  as  to  protect  these  brave  sansculottes 
from  the  blows  of  the  enemy.' 

*  We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  discussed 
Louis  Blanc's  extravagant  tlieory  tliat  the  mas- 
sacres of  Septemlser  were  the  result  of  an  unpre- 
meditated popular  rising.  See  Ed.  Itev.  cxviil. 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  evidence  minutely 
examined. 
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At  the  Luxeinbaro-,  wliere  Joachim  Ccy- 
rat  Avas  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution 
was  carried : — 

'1.  The  motion  of  a  member  to  purge  the 
prisons  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  deteniis 
of  Paris  having  been  adopted,  three  commis- 
sioners are  named  to  convey  this  resolution  to 
the  Common  Council,  in  order  to  act  with 
uniformity.''  {Mortimer-Tcrnaux,  vol.  iii.  p. 
218.) 

On  tlie  following  day,  whilst  the  streets  of 
Paris  ran  with  blood,  and  1,368  mutilated 
corpses  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren (that  seems  to  have  been  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  victims),  were  carted  off  to  the 
lime  pits,  the  following  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Commune  of  Paris  to  the  departments  : — 

"The  Commune  of  Paris  hastens  to  inform 
its  brethren  in  all  the  departments  tliat  a  por- 
tion of  the  ferocious  conspirators,  confined  in  the 
prisons,  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people 
— an  act  of  justice  which  appeared  indispen- 
sable to  restrain  by  terror  the  legions  of  trai- 
tors hid  within  om-  walls,  while  we  are  march- 
ing against  the  enemy  ;  and  no  doubt  the  whole 
nation,  after  the  long  series  of  acts  of  treachery 
wdiich  have  led  it  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  will 
hasten  to  adopt  a  measure  so  necessary  to  the 
public  safety ;  and  all  Frenchmen  will  cry 
with  the  Parisians,  "  We  are  marching  against 
the  enemy,  but  we  leave  behind  us  no  brigands 
to  immolate  our  wives  and  our  children." 

'  The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Sur- 
veillance, Administrators  of  the  Pub- 
lic Safety,  and  adjunct  Administra- 
tors. 

'  P.  J.  Duplain,  Panis,  Sergent, 
Lenfant,  Jourdeuil,  Marat 
(Vami  du  peuple),  Ueforgues, 
Duffort,  Cally,  Delegates  of  the 
Commune  at  the  Mansion- 
house  assembled.  Paris,  3 
September,  1792." 
{Mortimer- Ternanx,  iii.  p.  308.) 

A  last  attempt  was  made  by  the  Assehibly 
after  this  unparalleled  outrage  to  crush  the 
Commune,  and  to  wn'cst  from  these  maniacs 
the  power  they  abused.  Cambon  exclaimed, 
'  If  you  choose  that  the  Commune  de  Paris 
should  govern  the  empire,  as  Rome  did,  let 
us  submit  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  block. 
But  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  people 
and  to  die  at  your  post.  Keep  then  your 
oath  and  assert  the  authority  of  the  nation.' 
But,  as  is  well  known,  these  efforts  were 
vain.  Even  the  decree  which  broke  the 
Commune  was  evaded.  Its  power  was  irre- 
sistible, and  within  a  few  days  it  attained, 
what  Cambon  had  called  its  secret  object, 
wdiich  was  to  overthrow  the  Assembly  and 
name  a  National  Convention,  From  that 
moment,  and  for  nearly  two  years  from 
that    time,   the   leaders   of   the    Commune 
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were,  under  another  name,  the  rulers  of 
France,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  w^as  esta- 
bHshed.  The  elections  to  the  Convention 
were  of  course  made  under  their  direct  in- 
fluence. The  Convention  itself,  in  which 
the  majority  still  belonged  to  the  moderate 
party,  was  overawed  by  the  Comnmne.  The 
Commune  pointed  the  cannon  of  Henriot  on 
the  31st  May,  locked  the  doors  of  the 
Assembly  on  its  own  members,  and  exacted 
the  surrender  of  the  twenty -two  chiefs  of 
the  Gironde. 

Here  we  pause.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
relate  again  these  dreadful  and  too  famous 
scenes.  Our  purpose  was  merely  to  demon- 
strate by  what  means  the  Communal  autho- 
rity of  Paris  overthrew  the  supreme  power 
of  the  lawful  legislature  and  subjected  the 
nation  to  its  will.  The  striking  resemblance 
between  these  occurrences  and  those  we 
have  just  witnessed,  does  not  require  to  be 
pointed  out. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  Commune  of  1871 
did  not  resort  at  first  to  these  extreme  mea^ 
sures.  It  burnt  the  guillotine,  and  it  re- 
served the  massacre  of  its  prisoners  for  the 
dreadful  moment  of  its  own  final  destruc- 
tion. In  the  place  of  a  feeble  and  defence- 
less Assembly  within  its  grasp,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  were  at  Versailles  dis- 
posing of  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Civil 
war  therefore  superseded  mere  terrorism  and 
assassination,  and  though  it  may  cause  even 
more  bloodshed  and  misery  than  a  Reign  of 
Terror,  we  infinitely  prefer  an  open  contest 
to  be  fought  out  in  the  face  of  day  to  a 
system  of  delations,  organised  seditions, 
.secret  persecutions,  and  judicial  murders.  If 
law  is  suspended  by  revolution,  the  authority 
of  arms  is  the  only  defence  of  right.  We 
doubt  not  that  when  the  truth  comes  to  be 
known,  it  will  be  found  tluit  this  extraordi- 
nary power  over  the  great  city  was  exercised 
by  a  very  small  number  of  desperadoes  and 
fanatics,  who  have  summoned  all  revolu- 
tionary agents  of  Europe  to  their  assistance, 
and  have  contrived  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  town  as  much  by  their  impudence  as  by 
their  strength.  Acts  of  lawless  violence  and 
dishonesty  they  have  not  for  a  moment  scru- 
pled to  commit.  They  arrested'  crowds  of 
innocent  persons,  up  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  whom  they  eventually  murdered  ; 
they  proscribed  and  persecuted  the  clerg}-, 
and  profaned  the  churches  with  infernal 
ribaldry  ^nd  pollutions ;  they  extinguished 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  ;  they  created  excep- 
tional courts  of  justice,  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  jui-ymen  were  vested  in  the  'Dele- 
gates of  the  National  Guard' — the  modern 
form   of   the   old  sections ;    they   imposed 
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forced  military  service  on  tlie  whole  popula- 
tion between  nineteen  and  forty,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  if  not  deatli;  they  raised 
money  by  wholesale  robbery  and  by  private 
pillage  ;  and  they  boast  of  an  insane  vandal- 
ism against  public  and  historical  monu- 
ments which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of 
France.  All  this,  we  suppose,  is  what  M. 
Delescluze  (who  was  one  of  the  thinkers 
among  them)  meant,  when  he  said  on  the 
22nd  April,  '  We  are  for  revolutionary  mea- 
sures, but  we  wish  to  observe  fonns,  and  to 
respect  law  and  public  opinion.'  When, 
however,  the  supreme  hour  aiTived,  and  the 
defence  of  Paris  by  revolutionary  means  be- 
came impossible,  they  threw  off  all  disguise, 
and  proceeded  to  commit  acts  of  vengeance 
of  so  diabolical  a  character,  that  even  the 
crimes  of  the  Commune  of  1792  pale  before 
them.  They  at  least  w- ere  committed  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  national  defence  ;  these 
are  the  mere  extravagances  of  demons  intent 
on  social  revolution.  An  insane  hatred  of 
capital  and  the  rights  of  property  was  super- 
added to  the  political  passions  of  the  first 
Revolution. 

-  Yet  we  will  do  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mune the  justice  to  suppose  that  some  at 
least  among  them  had  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  political  rights,  for  which  they 
conceived  it  to  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  risk  their 
lives  and  to  wage  war  against  their  native 
country.  The  energy  of  their  protracted 
defence  iniplies  a  conviction  that  they  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  fighting  for  some 
just  and  necessary  cause.     What  was  it  ? 

The  theory  of  the  Commune,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  collect  it  from  its  own  declara- 
tions, is  that,  whereas  an  absolute  Imperial 
Government  had  been  imposed  on  the  whole 
of  France  by  the  exercise  of  universal  suf- 
frage throughout  the  territory,  and,  in  short, 
the  country  outvoted  the  towns;  so  now, 
the  Empire  being  overthrown  and  the  Re- 
public proclaimed,  each  town  should  assume 
and  retain  absolute  independence,  extending 
to  the  sole  command  of  its  own  police,  mili- 
tary forces,  and  administration  of  justice. 
The  following  passage  from  the  official 
declaration  of  the  19th  April  deserves  to  be 
preserved.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
'  What  does  Paris  demand  ?'  and  it  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Delescluze,  who  perished 
behind  a  barricade  on  the  25th  May. 

'The  recognition  and  consolidation  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  alsolute  independence  of  the 
Commune  extended  at  all  places  in  France^ 
thus  assuring  to  each  the  integrity  of  its 
rights,  and  to  every  Frenchman  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  faculties  and  aptitudes  as  a  man, 
a  citizen,  and  a  producer.  The  independence 
of,  the  Commune  has  no  other  limits  tut  its 


rights.  The  independence  is  equal  for  all 
Communes  who  are  adherents  of  the  contract 
the  association  of  which  ought  to  secure  the 
unity  of  France.  The  inherent  rights  of  the 
Commune  are  to  vote  the  Communal  budget 
of  receipts  and  expenses,  the  improving  and 
alteration  of  taxes,  the  direction  of  local  ser- 
vices, the  organisation  of  the  magistracy,  inter- 
nal police,  and  education ;  the  administration 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Commune, 
the  choice  by  election  or  competition,  with  the 
responsibility  and  permanent  right  of  control 
and  revocation  of  the  Communal  magistrates 
and  officials  of  all  classcg,  the  absolute 
guarantee  of  individual  liberty  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  permanent  intervention  of  the 
citizens  in  Communal  affairs  by  the  free  mani- 
festation of  their  ideas  and  the  free  defence  of 
their  interests,  guarantees  given  for  those 
manifestations  by  the  Commune,  Mho  alone 
are  charged  with  securing  the  free  and  just 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  and  publicity, 
a?id  the  organisation  of  urljan  defence  and  of 
the  National  Guards,  which  must  elect  its 
chiefs  and  alone  watch  over  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  city.  Paris  wishes  nothing  more 
under  the  head  of  local  guarantees  on  the  well- 
understood  condition  of  regaining,  in  a  grand 
Central  Administration  and  Delegation  from 
the  Federal  Communes,  the  realisation  and 
practice  of  those  principles ;  but,  in  favour  of 
her  independence,  and  profiting  by  her  liberty 
of  action,  she  reserves  to  herself  liberty  to 
bring  about  as  may  seem  good  to  her  adminis- 
trative and  economic  reforms  which  the  people 
demand,  and  to  create  such  institutions  as  may 
serve  to  develop  and  further  education.  Pro- 
duce, exchange,  and  credit  have  to  universalise 
power  and  property  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment,  the  wishes  of  those  inte- 
rested, and  the  data  furnished  by  experience. 

'  Our  enemies  deceive  themselves,  or  deceive 
the  country,  when  they  accuse  Paris  of  de- 
siring to  impose  its  will  and  supremacy  upon 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  to  aspire  to  a  Dicta- 
torship which  would  be  a  veritable  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  other  Communes.  They  deceive  themselves 
when  they  accuse  Paris  of  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  French  unity,  established  by  the  llevo- 
lution.  The  unity  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  up  to  the  present  by  the  Empire,  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  Parliamentary  Government, 
is  nothing  but  centralisation,  despotic,  unin- 
telligent, arbitrary,  and  onerous.  The  political 
unity,  as  desired  by  Paris,  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  all  local  initiative,  the  free  and  spon- 
taneous co-operation  of  all  individual  energies 
with  the  common  object  of  the  wellbeing, 
liberty,  and  security  of  all.' 

In  spite  of  the  vague  and  ill-translated 
language  of  this  document  (which  we  have 
not  seen  in  the  original),  it  is  evident  that 
this  idea  of  communal  government  is  based 
on  communal  sovereignty.  Instead  of  muni- 
cipal power  being  derived  from  the  State  or 
from  the  State  Legislature,  the  State  itself  is 
to  become  '  a  voluntarv  association  of  local 
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initiation ' — instead  of  being  subservient,  the 
Commune  becomes  supreme.  The  tie  unit- 
ing these  independent  sovereignties  together 
being  voluntary,  is,  at  most,  a  slender  Fede- 
ral contract.  The  authority  of  the  State 
would  therefore  be  extinguished.  The  towns 
would  become  the  centres  of  political  power, 
but  they  would  be  disunited  ;  and  the  coun- 
try would,  we  presume,  be  held  like  the 
terra  fir  ma  of  Venice,  or  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  in  subservience 
to  the  urban  authority.  The  Girondins  of 
1793  were  proscribed  for  their  attachment 
to  W'hat  was  called  '  Federalism,'  which  only 
meant  that  they  denied  the  central  dominion 
of  Paris,  and  thought  that  the  National 
Assembly  ought  to  be  protected  against 
Paris  by  the  forces  of  France.  But  the 
Girondins  never  propounded  a  scheme  which 
would,  like  this,  disintegrate  the  territory, 
depose  the  Government,  and  annihilate  the 
collective  authority  of  the  law.  By  a  curi- 
ous inversion  of  the  parts  taken  in  this 
Revolution,  the  Conservative  Assembly  at 
Versailles  is  now  defending  the  '  one  and  in- 
divisible '  commonwealth  of  France,  whilst 
the  descendants  of  the  Mountain  would  pul- 
verise it  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Tliey 
propose  to  carry  the  French  municipal  theory 
of  divided  sovereignty  to  its  extreme  limits, 
and  the  consequence  will  probably  be  that  in 
the  end  municipal  institutions  will  be  more 
discredited  than  they  deserve. 

It  is  certainly-  one  of  the  most  curious 
results  of  the  aberration  of  the  human  mind, 
when  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  restraints 
of  faith,  law,  and  experience,  that  such 
schemes  as  these  should  be  propounded  for 
the  regeneration  of  France  and  described  by 
British  democratic  wiiters  as  '  the  finest  politi- 
cal conception  of  the  age.'  *  To  us  the  scheme 
seems  somewhat  deficient  in  originality,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  social  and 
political  existence  of  a  nation  it  is  no  doubt 
admirably  adapted.  It  would  in  fact  bring 
France  back  to  the  condition  she  was  in, 
under  the  feudal  system,  in  tlie  eleventh 
century,  as  described  by  the  most  eminent 
of  her  owa.  historians :  '  Le  caractere  propre, 
general,  de  la  feodalite,'  said  M.  Guizot  in 
1829,  '  c'est  le  demembrement  du  peuple  et 
du  pouvoir  en  line  multitude  de  petits  peu- 
ples  et  de  petits  souverains ;  1' absence  de 
toute  nation  generale,  de  tout  gouverne- 
ment  central.'f  The  Republican  Commune 
aimed  at  recovering  precisely  the  same  iso- 

*  The  expression  was  used  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  ;  for  the  Commune  of  1871  finds  apolo- 
gists and  even  admirers  among  a  certain  class  of 
persons  in  this  country. 

f  Guizot, '  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France.' 
Cours  de  1829-30,  Lecjon  i.  p.  6. 


lated,  turbulent,  and  destructive  power  which 
was  exercised  in  the  darkest  of  the  middle 
ages  by  the  feudal  nobility.     The  excess  of 
centralisation  in  France  has  no  doubt  given 
birth  to  this  protest  against  central  authority 
— that  nation,  once  proudest  of  its  national 
gifts,  and  now"  humbled  by  the  loss  of  them, 
Avas  to  be  taught  to  renounce  alike  national 
authority,  national  strength,  and  of  course 
national    piide — the  empire  builded  up  by 
the  conquests  of  a  thousand  years  was  to  be 
shattered  by  the  workmen  of  Paris  and  their 
inspired  guides  into  communities  about  the 
size  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  for  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Comtc,  to  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  Western  Europe — and   the    social 
life  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  indus- 
trious of  cities  was  to  be  placed  under  new 
conditions  by  the  expulsion  of  capital  and 
the  extinction  of  credit — the  reign  of  privi- 
leges was  to  be  restored  in  the  land  of  equa- 
lity, but  they  were  to  be  the  privileges  of 
the  towns  over  the  country,  of  the  needy 
over   the   rich,  of   the   turbulent   over  the 
peaceful    population — lastly,    universal    suf- 
frage was  to  be  deposed  and  repudiated  be- 
cause it  affords  too  firm  a  foundation  for  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  the  minority  is  to 
claim  its  right  of  directing  the  revolutions  of 
the  world.     To  these  wild  pretensions  there 
is  but  one  answer.     As  they  would  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time  annihilate,  not  only 
all  political  power  and  order,  but  the  very 
means  of  existence,  and  reduce  mankind  to 
a  second  and   more  brutal  barbarism,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  resist  them  by  force. 
Society  is,  indeed,  already  resolved  into  its 
primitive  elements,  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  life,  property,  and  liberty.     That  is 
unhappily    the  state    of    France,  but   it   is 
the  result,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  last 
January,   of   the    protracted    influence    and 
action   of    the    false    doctrines    sanctioned 
eighty   years   ago   by   the   authors   of   the 
Revolution.      We  traced   it  then  in  other 
forms  :  we  have  traced  it  now  in  the  erro- 
neous conception  of  municipal  power.    "\\  ith 
these  materials  the  result  was  long  ago  fore- 
seen and  predicted.     That  identical  result  is 
now  before  us — no  sovereign,  no  allegiance 
to  the  ruler  or  to  the  law,  no  undisputed 
authority  in  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  certain    peace  between   the  regular 
and  the  civic  forces  of  the  country,  and  a 
chaotic  state  of  society,  in  which  the  evils  of 
foreign   occupation   and  the  burden   of  an 
enormous  tribute  to  a  victorious  enemy,  are 
almost  forgotten  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
ternal calamities  of  France. 

Gloomy  as  this  prospect  is — and  we  hold 
it  to  be  the  most  awful  spectacle  that  the 
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world   has  witnessed  since  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians — it  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
foreseen even  by  the  most  patriotic  French- 
men.    More    than    twenty    years   ago,    M. 
Raudot,  then  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  published  an  essay  entitled  '  De 
la  Decadence  de  la  France,'  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  show 
that  if  our  prognostications  are  dark,  they 
are  not  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  national 
rivalry,  but  have  already  been  anticipated  by 
some    reflecting    and.   patriotic    Frenchmen. 
M.  Raudot  first  established  by  figures  that 
the  Revolution  had  cost  France  all  her  great 
colonies,  and  that   her  population  had  in- 
creased  by  about  one-sixth,  while  that  of 
England  and  of  Germany  had  doubled.     '  Si 
la  dissolution  des  deux  grands  royaumes  de 
la  Prusse  et  de  I'Autriche,'  said  he,  'doiten- 
fanter  I'unite  de  I'Allemagne,  la  puissance 
relative  de  la  France  sera  encore  bien  plus 
faible.     Un  etat  compacte,  plus  grand  que 
la  France  d'un  cinquieme  et  peuple  de  qua- 
rante    millions    d'AUemands    rejetterait   la 
France    au    second   rang,    et    pourrait,    en 
s'alliant  k  I'Angleterre,  causer  sa  ruine  com- 
plete.'    This   was   published  in  1850.     He 
then  examined  the  state  of  her  forces,  of  her 
wealth    (which    has    since    enormously    in- 
creased), and   the   physical    diminution    of 
the  standard  for  recruits.     If  the  standard 
of  height  which  was  in  force  before  1789 
were    still    required,    half    the    population 
would  be  rejected;  it  has  in  fact  been  low- 
ered more  than  three  inches.     Thus  he   ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  France  was  de- 
clining and  would  decline  under  the  influence 
of  her  system  of  centralisation,  which  caused 
the  nation  to  regard  the  State  and  Paris  as 
the  only  vital  portions  of  the  country.     At 
the  close  of  this  remarkable  paper  he  wound 
up  the  subject  by  pointing  out  that  the  subdi- 
vision of  landed  property  was  tending  more 
and  more  to  give  the   peasantry  exclusive 
possession   of  the  soil — that  the  peasantry 
must  therefore  soon  find  themselves  at  vari- 
ance with  the  classes  who  seek  to  draw  their 
existence  from  the   State,  since  the  former 
pay,  and  the  latter  receive,  the  taxes — that 
the  increase  of  luxury  tended  to  waste  the 
substance  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  the 
towns  were  peopled  with  multitudes  of  men 
who  lived  chiefly  by  ministering  to  this  ex- 
penditure— that  the  concentration  of  power 
led  men  to  look  to  the  State  as  the  sole 
source  of  activity,  and  even  as  the  sole  right- 
ful owner  of  property — that  if  the  life  of  a 
great  people  is  arrested,  the  increase  of  pov- 
erty is    such   and   so    sudden   that  despair 
drives  men  to  pillage  and  civil  war — that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice  are  upon  the  quicksand,  which  may 


be  shaken  at  any  moment  by  a  popular  con- 
vulsion— and  that  the  army  alone  remains  ; 
but  as  an  army  can  only  exist  with  subordi- 
nation, discipline,  and  obedience,  its  power 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  those  condi- 
tions (which  are  now  lamentably  wanting), 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  burden  and  ex- 
pense of  large  armies  is  an  additional  griev- 
ance to  the  people.     Our  readers  will  judge 
for  themselves  to  what  extent  these  far-sight- 
ed observations  have  been  realised."*     To  us 
it  appears  that  the  Revolution  has  very  near- 
ly reached  its  ultimate  consequence  by  the 
repeated  overthrow  of  the  State  and  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  the  capital ;  and  that 
if  the  same  principles  w^ere  to  continue  to 
operate  for  another  half  century  they  Avould 
end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  country.    But 
we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  tremen- 
dous severity   of   this   last   paroxysm   may 
work  a  salutary  change.     For  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  has 
been  overpowered  and  crushed  by  the  nation. 
Great  as  the  disaster  is,  we  are  assured  that 
the  abasement  of  Paris  is  not  regarded  as  an 
unmixed  evil  by  the  provinces.     *  Let  Paris 
perish,'  is  their  crj^,  '  if  she  is  to  be  to  us  for 
ever  a  hotbed  of  revolution  or  a  seat  of  des- 
potism.'   The  moment  is  approaching — per- 
haps it  is  come — when  a  great  creative  genius 
might  construct  in  France  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment on  entirely  new  principles,  or  rather 
on  old  principles  revived,  and  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  revolutionary  centralisation  of 
the  last  eighty  years  ;  but  the  whole  edifice 
must  be  built  up  from  the  foundation,  and 
the  strength  of  the  base  is  of  more  impor- 
tance  than   the   form  of   its  architecture  or 
the  name  of  the  superstructure.     But  who  is 
equal  to  so  great  an  enterprise  ? 


LETTER  FROM  EARL  GREY. 

The  following   letter  has  been  addressed   to 
the  Editor  of  this  Review  by  Lord  Grey  : — 

'  13,  Carlton  Hoitsc  Terrace, 
'  May  25th,  1871. 

'In  the  article  in  the  last  number  Of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  on  "Lord  Brough ton's 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,"  I  find  some 
statements  which  I  consider  so  inaccurate, 
and  so  injurious  to  my  father  and  to  myself, 

*  Few  Englishmen  have  been  better  acquainted 
witli  France  and  French  society  than  the  late 
Mr.  Senior.  His  Journals  kept  in  France  and 
Italy  in  1848  and  1852,  and  recently  published 
by  his  daughter,  contain  a  most  accurate  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  state  of  political  society 
in  those  countries  at  that  time. 
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that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  contradict  them,  and 
to  ask  you  to  insert  my  contradiction  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Review.  The  most  mate- 
rial of  the  statements  to  which  I  refer  are  to 
be  found  in  p.  157,  and  the  three  following 
pages  of  the  Review, — in  which  my  father  is 
represented  as  having  been  inclined  in  Feb- 
ruary 1832  to  retract  the  resolution  which  had 
previously  been  adopted,  to  carry  the  Reform 
Bill  by  the  creation  of  peers,  and  Lord  Brough- 
ton's  account  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  me 
is  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement.  No 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  Lord  Broughton 
can  have  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  having  in- 
tended to  give  a  perfectly  true  description  of 
all  that  passed  in  that  very  remarkable  crisis, 
but  in  a  time  of  such  extreme  excitement, 
when  events  followed  each  other  so  quickly, 
and  men's  opinions  varied  from  day  to  day,  it 
w^as  exceedingly  difficult,  even  for  those  who 
were  in  the  Cabinet,  to  arrive  at  a  full  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  all  that  was  going  on.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  Lord 
Broughton,  who  was  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  should  have  failed  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation, and  I  can  most  confidently  affirm, 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  recollection,  that 
the  account  of  these  transactions  contained  in 
the  Review  is  very  far  from  correct.  My  fa- 
ther never  for  a  moment  hesitated  in  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  his  duty  to  resort  to  a  crea- 
tion of  peers,  to  whatever  extent  might  be 
necessary,  to  carry  the  second  Reform  Bill, 
nor  did  he  ever  falter  in  his  determination  to 
fulfil  this  duty.  But  he  believed  it  to  be  of 
the  very  highest  importance  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nation,  that  the  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  this  measure  should  be 
averted ;  and  he  was  not  less  convinced  that 
even  if  it  were  certain  that  it  could  not  in  the 
end  be  avoided,,  it  ought  to  be  deferred  as  long 
as  possible,  because  to  resort  to  it  prematurely 
would  defeat  its  object,  and  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Bill  was  most  likely  to  be  secured 
by  keeping  this  last  resource  in  reserve,  till  it 
should  become  indispensable  to  use  it. 

'My  father's  correspondence  with  the  King 
which  I  have  published  contains  ample  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  correct  account  of  the 
view  he  took  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  stead- 
ily acted  upon  it.  On  reference  to  this  corre- 
spondence (vol.  ii.  p.  96),  it  will  be  found  that 
so  early  as  the  13th  of  January,  1832,  a  mi- 
nute was  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet  in  which  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  its  members  w^as  ex- 
pressed, that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
have  the  power  of  making  an  addition  to  the 
peerage  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  that  the  expediency  of  making 
such  an  addition  depended  upon  His  Majesty's 
being  prepared  to  allow  them  "the  power  of 
carrying  it  to  the  full  extent  which  might  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Bill." 
The  correspondence  that  followed  between  my 
father  and  the  King  shows  that  the  power 
asked  for  was  given  to  the  full  extent,  that 
my  father  firmly  refused  to  be  limited  to  any 
number,  however  large,  of  peers  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  adhered 
without  variation  to  his  original  determination, 


to  recommend  as  large  an  addition  to  the  House 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
Bill,  whenever  that  necessity  arose,  but  not 
sooner.  His  correspondence  with  his  col- 
leagues is  all  to  the  same  effect,  and  shows 
that  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
together  in  adherence  to  the  line  of  policy  he 
had  laid  down,  which  some  of  them  wore  anx- 
ious to  depart  from  on  one  side,  and  some  on 
the  other. 

'  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Lord  Broughton  was  led  to  believe  that  my  fa- 
ther's resolution  was  giving  way.  At  the  time 
he  is  speaking  of  (February  1832)  there  was 
an  almost  unanimous  opinion  among  my  fa- 
ther's most  trusted  friends,  that  he  was  defer- 
ring the  creation  of  peers  too  long,  and  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  upon  him  to  have 
recourse  to  that  measure  without  delay  was  so 
strong  that  few  men  would  have  been  able  to 
resist  it.  I  have  recorded  this,  with  my  fa- 
ther's own  explanation  of  his  conduct,  in  a 
note  on  his  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  of  the 
10th  of  February,  1832  (Correspondence,  vol. 
ii.  p.  195),  of  which  I  will  here  insert  the  con- 
clusion : — "  This  general  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion had  produced  so  much  effect  upon  my  own 
mind  that  I  took  the  opportunity  one  evening 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  dining-room  after 
the  ladies  had  left  it,  to  express  to  him  the 
great  fear  I  entertained  lest  he  might  be  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  deferring  a  measure  so  gen- 
erally regarded  by  his  friends  and  supporters 
as  being  urgently  necessary.  He  answered 
that  he  had  considered  the  question  most 
deeply ;  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  its  ex- 
treme importance  both  to  the  nation  and  to 
himself;  that  as  to  himself  the  loss  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  fatal  to  his  character  as  a  public  man, 
and  make  his  whole  long  political  life  a  failure ; 
but  he  must  play  the  game  his  own  way  ;  that 
he  was  convinced  a  premature  creation  of 
peers  instead  of  securing  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  would  diminish  the  chances  of  its  success ; 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
driven  into  acting  until  in  his  own  judgment 
the  proper  time  for  doing  so  was  come.  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  quite  content  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  had  considered  the  matter 
thus  carefully ;  that  I  was  sure  his  judgment 
upon  the  question  was  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  t'nat  of  any  of  his  advisers,  and  that  I 
hoped  he  would  continue  to  act  upon  it." 
With  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  letter  I 
will  now  add  (what  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  when  the  above  note  was 
written)  that  in  the  conversation  referred  to, 
my  father  explained  to  me  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion  that  for  the  final  success  of  the  Bill  it 
was  necessary  to  defer  the  creation  of  Peers 
as  long  as  possible.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection what  he  said  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fect:— He  considered  that  the  motive  which 
was  likely  to  induce  Lords  Harrowby  and 
Wharncliffe,  and  those  w4io  agreed  with  them, 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  their  desire  to  prevent  what  they  con- 
sidered the  great  evil  of  creating  peers  to  carry 
it,  but  as  soon  as  that  step  had  been  taken, 
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this  motive  would  cease  to  operate,  and  they 
would  naturally  vote,  in  accordance  with  their 
opinion,  against  the  Bill,  and  might  be  followed 
by  no  small  number  of  peers  who,  though  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  were  known  to  be 
averse  to  any  large  addition  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Hence  the  probability  of  carrying  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  would  be  diminished 
instead  of  being  increased  by  at  once  making 
peers,  unless  the  number  made  were  very  large 
indeed.  He  added  that  there  was  another  con- 
sideration which  was  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
After  a  very  large  creation  of  peers  to  cai'ry 
the  second  reading,  it  would  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble again  to  resort  to  a  similar  measure  if  diffi- 
culties should  arise  in  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  Bill,  and  considering  how  notoriously 
some  of  its  important  provisions  were  disliked 
by  many  of  those  who  supported  it  as  a  whole, 
there  would  be  great  danger  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee the  Government  might  experience  de- 
feats, which  would  prevent  the  measure  from 
passing  in  a  shape  that  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second 
reading  without  having  created  peers,  keeping 
their  power  to  do  this  in  reserve,  there  was  a 
strong  probability  that  the  fear  of  its  being 
used  might  have  so  much  effect  in  the  House 
as  to  prevent  their  incurring  a  defeat  on  any 
vital  point,  while  even  if  they  should  do  so, 
such  a  defeat  would  not  be  fatal,  since  an  ad- 
verse vote  in  the  Committee  might  be  rescinded 
in  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  retain  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
securing  this. 

'  A  letter  addressed  by  my  father  to  Lord 
Althorp  on  the  11th  of  March,  1832,  which  will 
be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  the  King 
(vol.  ii.  p.  262),  states  nearly  on  the  same 
grounds  his  firm  determination  not  to  advise  a 
large  creation  of  peers  before  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  his  having  been 
very  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  Lord  Althorp 
himself.  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Brougham, 
whose  judgment  had  probably  more  weight 
with  him  at  that  time  than  that  of  any  other 
three  persons  that  could  be  named. 

'  Such  was  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
my  father,  and  the  result  clearly  proved  that 
he  was  right,  nor  can  I  doubt,  from  having  very 
carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  that 
it  would  have  been  shipwrecked,  and  irrepar- 
able mischief  produced  by  a  premature  creation 
of  peers.  But  it  was  very  natural  that  those 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  grounds  on  which 
my  father  acted,  and  only  knew  that  he  firmly 
refused  to  take  the  course  which  the  great 
majority  of  his  best  friends,  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  great  measure,  should  have  attri- 
buted his  refusal,  hke  Lord  Broughton,  to  weak- 
ness and  infirmity  of  purpose.  And  this  mis- 
take, with  regard  to  the  motives  of  my  father's 
conduct,  may  also  explain  what  clearly  must 
ihave  been  another  mistake  of  Lord  Broughton's 
as  to  his  conversation  with  myself.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  had  such  a  conversation  with 
him  at  all.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  it 
must  have  taken  place  as  Lord  Broughton  says 


so,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  must  have 
much  misunderstood  what  I  said.  It  is  totally 
impossible  from  what  T  distinctly  remember  of 
my  opinions  and  feelings  at  the  time  that  I  could 
have  meant  to  say  M'hat  Lord  Broughton  attri- 
butes to  me.  I  could  not  have  said  that  my 
father  "  was  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  the  Bill,  or  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  itself,"  because  this  would 
have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  what  I  well 
knew  to  be  the  truth ;  but  before  I  had  had 
with  him  the  full  conversation  to  M'hich  I  have 
just  referred,  I  certainly  shared  in  the  general 
opinion  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  alive  to  the  greatness  of  the  danger  that 
the  Bill  would  be  lost  in  the  second  reading  un- 
less peers  were  previously  created,  and  I  believed 
that  he  was  making  a  mistake  which  would 
have  very  fatal  consequences.  I  dare  say  that 
in  this  belief  I  may  have  urged  Lord  Brough- 
ton, as  a  person  whose  judgment  would  have 
weight  with  my  father,  to  press  upon  him  the 
opinion  held  by  both  of  us,  that  the  creation  of 
peers  ought  not  to  be  deferred.  And  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  what  I  may  have  said 
with  this  view,  being  referred  by  Lord  Brough- 
ton to  what  he  had  heard  from  other  quarters, 
might  hava  been  misunderstood  by  him  in  the 
manner  he  has  stated. 

'  There  is  another  matter  adverted  to  in  the 
article  which  I  must  also  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my 
father's  retirement  from  office  in  1834,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  page  160  of  the  Review.  The 
Reviewer,  partly  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Broughton's  recollections,  partly  on  that  of 
other  information  communicated  to  him,  gives 
the  following  account  of  what  occurred.  He 
says,  "  A  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Act,  in  all  its  extent,  was  contemplated  when 
Mr.  Littleton  stated  to  Lord  "VVellesley,  then 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  a  letter  dated 
19th  of  June,  1884,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Irish 
Government  was  not  likely  to  require  any  other 
extraordinary  powers  than  those  that  were  di- 
rected against  agrarian  disturbances.  This  sug- 
gestion M^as  made  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  wrote 
himself  to  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  same  effect 
the  same  day.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to 
omit  from  the  Bill  the  clauses  empowering  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  prohibit  public  meetings, 
and  the  Court  Martial  clauses  which  constituted 
half  the  Act,  from  a  belief  that  the  introduction 
of  those  clauses  would  endanger  the  passing  of 
the  Tithe  Bill,  and  would  provoke  O'Connell  to 
resort  to  agitation  and  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Wellesley  replied  to  this  letter  on 
the  21st  of  June  : — 'I  entirely  agree  with  you, 
and  have  written  to  Lords  Grey,  Brougham, 
and  Melbourne  accordingl3^'  He  did  so  write 
in  a  very  able  and  important  official  despatch 
of  the  same  date."  The  Review  then  gives  a 
long  account,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  quote,  and  which  I  therefore  omit,  of  the 
conduct,  and  of  the  communications  with  each 
other  of  different  members  of  the  Government, 
after  which  it  proceeds  to  say  (p.  161),  "Lord 
Grey  justified  his  own  refusal  to  concede  any- 
thing on  the  ground  of  a  private  letter  from 
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Lord  Wellesley,  but  that  letter  was  written  some 
days  previous  to  the  official  letter  of  the  21st 
of  June."  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  Re- 
view, but  from  the  most  authentic  contempo- 
raiy  record  it  appears  (sec  Hansard,  3rd  series, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  1019)  that  the  question  of  renew- 
ing the  Coercion  Act  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  an  official  despatch  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1834.  In  this  despatch  (quoted  by  my  father 
when  introducisig  the  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Acton  the  1st  of  July)  Lord  Welles- 
Icy  transmitted  to  the  Government  the  replies 
of  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  police,  to 
queries  he  had  put  to  them  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  renew  the  Coercion  Act,  and 
if  so,  whether  any  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  it.  After  observing  that  all  the  replies  from 
these  officers  were  in  favour  of  renewing  the 
Act,  Lord  Wellesley  added,  "  that  it  was 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  he  approved  of 
the  opinions  stated  by  them,  and  that  he  anx- 
iously desired  to  see  the  Act  renewed."  This 
despatch  was  included  in  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament  by  his  Majesty's  command,  and  its 
actual  words  are  still  stronger  than  its  purport 
as  given  by  my  father  in  the  above  quotation 
from  his  speech.  The  same  papers  also  include 
a  longer  despatch  of  Lord  Wcllesley's  of  the 
15th  of  x\pril,  in  which  he  said,  ''  These  dis- 
turbances have  been  in  every  instance  excited 
and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the  combined 
projects  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  LTnion  with  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  employ  words  of  sufficient  strength  to 
express  my  solicitude  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
vernment  should  fix  the  deepest  attention  on 
the  intimate  connexion  marked  by  the  strongest 
characters  in  all  these  transactions  between  the 
system  of  agitation,  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  system  of  combination  leading  to 
violence  and  outrage.  They  are  inseparably 
cause  and  eflfect,  nor  can  I  (after  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  dreadfvil  scenes 
passing  under  my  view)  by  any  effort  of  my 
understanding  separate  one  from  the  other  in 
that  unbroken  chain  of  indissoluble  connexion.' 
'  In  accordance  with  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  it  was  decided 
by  the  Government  that  the  Act  should  be  re- 
newed with  no  change  except  the  omission  of 
the  Court  Martial  clauses  which  had  never 
been  made  use  of,  and  which  it  had  therefore 
been  agreed  to  omit,  while  no  other  alteration 
in  the  measure  had  been  suggested.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  19th  of  June  (Hansard,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  119)  my  father  gave  directions  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  prepare  the  Bill  in  this  form, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  acting  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  Up  to 
the  23rd  of  June  my  father  said  (Hansard,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  1307,  and  xxv.  p.  119),  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  renewing  the  Coercion  Act  in  the  above 
shape  was  entertained  by  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet;  it  was  the  opinion  of  himself  and  of 
all  his  colleagues  that  in  consequence  of  the 
despatches  received  from  Ireland,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  Act  should  be  thus  renewed. 


"But,"  he  adiled,  "on  the  23rd  of  June  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland — a  private  and  confidential  letter 
which  I  never  would  have  mentioned  out  of 
the  Cabinet  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  do  so  by 
the  necessity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  placed,  in  which  letter  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant did  appear  to  take  a  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  therefore,  I  did  think  it  neces- 
sary should  be  laid  before  my  colleagues.  This 
letter  appeared  to  be  produced  not  by  any 
original  view  of  the  suliject  taken  by  that  illus- 
trious person,  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  too 
highl}^,  and  who  in  this  part  of  the  transaction, 
as  in  every  other,  acted  from  the  most  conscien- 
tious desire  to  discharge  his  duty.  Tliat  letter, 
I  say,  appeared  to  be  produced  not  so  much 
b}!-  any  original  view  taken  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land as  by  certain  considerations  which  were 
suggested  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  from  this 
country  mthout  my  knowledge  or  concurrence ; 
considerations  aflecting  rather  the  political 
state  of  parties  in  this  country  than  of  Ireland. 
I  thought  the  view  taken  in  that  letter  was 
completely  erroneous."  (Hansard,  xxiv.  p. 
130S.) 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant's letter  which  created  the  division  in  the 
Cabinet  is  here  distinctly  stated  by  my  father 
to  have  been  a  "  private  and  confidential "  one, 
and  that  he  says  nothing  of  any  such  "  able  and 
important  official  despatch  "  as  the  Eevicwer 
alleges  to  have  been  written  to  recommend  the 
omission  from  the  Bill  of  the  clauses  relating 
to  public  meetings.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  a  despatch  to  this 
effect  in  the  subsequent  discussion  that  took 
place ;  on  the  contrarj^,  it  was  expressly 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  such  despatch.* 


*  '  On  the  18th  of  July,  Lord  Wharncliffe 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  for  "  a  copy  of  any  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
statinof  the  ffrounds  of  his  having  altered  the 
opinion  expressed  in  his  Excellency's  letter  of 
the  18th  of  April  last  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  in 
favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disturbances  in  Ireland."  Whereupon  it 
is  reported  that  Lord  Melbourne  (then  Prime  Min- 
ister) rose  for  the  purpose  of  opposinfj  the  motion, 
on  grounds  already  anticipated  by  the  noble  ba- 
ron :  namely,  that  "this  was  a  private  communica- 
tion, which" could  not  fairly  be  called  for  by  the 
House.  It  was  a  confidential  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  with  whom  tlie  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant held  no  otficial  correspondence,  and  not  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  with 
whom  it  was  usual  for  him  to  have,  such  corres- 
pondence, and  no  reason  had  been  stated  to  in- 
duce the  House  or  the  (Jovernment  to  consent  to 
so  great  a  violation  of  princii)le  as  was  now  pro- 
posted,  or  to  adopt  a  course  entirely  new  and  un- 
precedented ;  the  etFect  of  which  would  be  to 
violate  the  secrecy  of  private  and  confidential 
correspondence,  to  shackle  and  impair  the  secu- 
ritv  of  all  future  communications  with  ministers, 
auii  to  set  a  precedent  inconvenient  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  public  service.  These  were 
the  grounds  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  oppo.se 
the  production  of  the  document  in  question. 
Considering  the  course  the  Government  had  now 
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'  After  having  described  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  23rd  of  June  my  father  proceed- 
ed to  state  that  it  led  to  some  further  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  subject, 
and  to  discvissions  in  the  Cabinet  which  ended 
in  his  bringing  forward,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  of  the  whole  Cabi- 
net, the  Bill  for  renewing  the  Coercion  Act 
without  any  alteration  except  the  omission  of 
the  Court  Martial  clauses.  On  the  1st  of  July 
the  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  this  form,  and  it  Avas  read  a  second  time  on 
the  4th.  On  these  occasions  my  father  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  manner  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  Act,  and  of 
retaining  in  it  the  clauses  directed  against  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  holding  public  meetings, 
without  which  he  said  he  would  not  have  pro- 
posed the  Bill  at  all  (Hansard,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p. 
n27-8).  In  saying  so  he  believed  (as  he  had 
a  right  to  do  from  what  had  passed)  that  he 
was  declaring  views  which  had  in  the  end  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  what- 
ever might  at  one  time  have  been  the  opinion 
of  some  of  them.  That  assent  had  undoubted- 
ly been  given  to  the  measure,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  for  a  strong  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  clauses  re- 
specting public  meetings  had  been  created  in 
the  Cabinet  by  the  letter  received  from  Lord 
Wellesley  on  the  23rd  of  June.  This  had  be- 
come known  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  knowledge  to  bring  the  fact  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  a  manner  which 
eventually  made  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords. 

'  Such  were  the  real  facts  with  respect  to  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  Bill  for  renewing  the 
Coercion  Act  according  to  statements  publicly 
made  at  the  time  and  never  disputed.  There 
can  be  no  need  for  pointing  out  how  widely 
they  differ  from  the  account  of  them  given  in 
the  Review.  Nor  is  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  this  affair,  and  of  the  communications 
that  passed  between  them,  less  completely  er- 
roneous. I  will  abstain  however  from  entering 
into  the  details  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  expose  the  mistakes  I  allude  to,  but  I 
cannot  leave  the  subject  without  affirming  that 
my  father's  resignation  was  not  brought  about 
in  the  manner  alleged  by  the  Review.  Its 
immediate  cause  was  no  doubt  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Althorp,  who  felt  that  after  the  dis- 


taken  in  reference  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  lie 
franklj-  admitted  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  himself  and  the  Government 
than  the  production  of  this  letter,  which  would 
completely  justify  their  conduct.'  (Hansard,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  111.)  My  father  supported  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  resisting  the  address  on  these  grounds, 
and  said,  '  This  was  entirely  a  private  letter,  it 
was  in  his  possession  ;  nobody  had  a  right  to  re- 
quire its  production  ;  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  give  it  up  without  the  sanction  of  the  noble 
Marquis  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.'  The 
motion  was  withdrawn. 


closures  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  to  hold  office,  if 
the  Bill  were  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  from  the  course  he  took  after 
my  father's  retirement  it  must  be  inferred  that 
if  Lord  Althorp  had  been  asked  to  withdraw 
his  resignation  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Bill  should  be  modified,  he  would  not  have 
refused  to  do  so,  and  any  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration might  have  been  averted.  This, 
however,  was  not  proposed  by  mj^  father,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  his  own  resignation  was 
necessary.  It  was  rendered  so,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  fact  (on  which  he  laid  most  stress 
in  the  House  of  Lords)  that  having  brought  in 
the  Bill  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  deprived  of  the 
power  of  carrying  the  measure  so  introduced, 
and  which  he  had  just  publicly  declared  to  be 
in  his  opinion  necessary  to  secure  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland,  by  the  secession  of  a  member 
of  the  Government  whose  services  were  indis- 
pensable for  its  continuance.  With  his  high 
standard  of  the  duties  of  a  Minister  this  alone 
would  have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  brought  into  this 
difficulty  had  perhaps  even  more  influence  in 
leading  him  to  regard  his  position  as  no  longer 
tenable.  From  the  full  account  he  gave  me  at 
the  time  of  the  motives  on  w^hich  he  acted,  it 
would  be  in  my  power  to  show  how  much  this 
consideration  weighed  with  him.  But  he  only 
distantly  alluded  to  it  in  explaining  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  expressly  said 
that  he  would  not  state  more  than  was  "  abso- 
lutely indispensable."  His  generous  desire  to 
avoid  saying  anything  which  might  be  painful 
or  injurious  to  others,  even  at  the  risk  of  leav- 
ing his  own  vindication  less  complete  than  it 
might  have  been,  was  one  of  his  motives  for 
the  reserve  he  maintained ;  and  though  this 
reason  for  it  has  lost  much  of  its  weight  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  I  still  think  it  right  not  to 
depart  from  it  farther  than  is  required,  in  order 
to  correct  the  most  material  of  the  erroneous 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

I  am  faithfully  yours, 

Grey. 
H.  Reeve,  Esq. 

We  think  it  due  to  Lord  Grey  to  publish  this 
communication,  and  we  do  so  the  more  willing- 
ly as  it  contains  some  additional  particulars  of 
historical  interest ;  but  (with  one  trifling  excep- 
tion to  which  we  shall  presently  allude)  we  do 
not  admit  that  he  has  made  out  his  charge  of 
inaccuracy  against  the  contemporary  statements 
of  Lord  Broughton,  and  we  entirely  repudiate 
his  allegation  that  these  statements  are  'inju- 
rious to  his  father  or  to  himself.'  On  these 
points  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our  reply  within 
the  shortest  possible  limits. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  however 
resolved  Lord  Grey  may  have  been  to  create 
peers,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the  second  Reform 
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Bill,  he  was  anxious  to  delay  the  creation  as 
long  as  possible.  He  felt,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'a  repugnance,  amounting  to  aversion, 
to  such,  a  measure.'  That  being  the  fact, 
which  was  known  to  all  his  friends,  various 
motives  were  imputed  to  him.  The  delay 
might  arise  from  irresolution  or  from  a  wise 
policy.  The  present  Lord  Grey  admits  that 
'  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  among 
my  father's  most  trusted  friends  that  he  was 
deferring  the  creation  of  peers  too  long.'  That 
is  in  other  words  precisely  what  Lord  Brough- 
ton  himself  says.  What  may  have  been  pass- 
ing in  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  certainly  did  not  know.  Ear!  Grey's  views 
are  now  made  clear  by  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  king,  and  they  are 
fully  set  forth  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Althorp  of 
the  11th  March,  18,34.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  produce  a  vast  amount  of  contemporary 
evidence  to  show  that  great  doubt  prevailed 
amongst  many  of  his  nearest  friends  and  con- 
nexions, at  the  time,  on  the  subject,  and  that 
his  own  resolutions  fluctuated,  as  was  natural 
on  so  difficult  a  question. 

With  regard  to  the  conversation  with  Lord 
Howick,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  his  Lord- 
ship may  have  failed  to  convey  accurately  what 
he  meant  to  say  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  or  that 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  may  have  misunderstood 
him,  but  the  record  of  the  conversation  was 
made  at  the  time,  and  he  is  now  speaking  from 
memory,  after  an  interval  of  forty  yeai'«,  of  a 
conversation  which  he  does  not  even  remember 
to  have  taken  place. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  point  adverted 
to  by  his  Lordship,  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance. Lord  Grey  objects  to  our  statement 
that  Lord  Wellesley  wrote  to  his  father  on  the 
21st  June,  1834,  '«  v>ery  able  and  im]}ortant 
official  despatch^  recommending  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  public  meetings'  clauses  and  th« 
court-martial  clauses  in  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
and  he  adds  that  there  was  no  such  despatch, 
but  only  a  private  and  corifidential  letter  from 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In  point  of  form  Lord 
Grey  is  so  far  right,  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
applied  the  term  '■official  despatch^  to  this 
communication,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the 
official  despatches  of  the  Lord-Lieutenarit  of 
Ireland  are  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary 
and  not  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Melbourne  in  his  answer  on  the  18th 
July  took  that  distinction,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
himself  said  in  a  letter  of  the  3d  July  (which 
we  have  before  us)  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  com- 
munication out  of  the  official  channel,  and  that 
he  mentioned  this  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
same  day.  The  term  'official'  was  therefore 
improperly  applied  by  us  to  this  remarkable 
document.  The  term  should  rather  have  been 
'extra-official'  or  'semi-official.'  But  to  re- 
move all  further  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
famous  letter,  we  will  now  print  it  literatim  et 
verlatim  from  a  copy  made  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  private  secretary ;  and  we  do  so  with  the 
more  pleasure  as  it  is  a  paper  which  does  Lord 
Wellesley  the  highest  honour,  and  which  has 


no   inconsiderable   historical   importance.      It 
has  not  before  been  published. 

'(Secret.) 
'Phrenix  Park,  June  21,  1834. 

'  My  Deak  Lord — Understanding  from  some 
communications  with  Mr.  Littleton,  that  the 
omission  of  those  clauses  in  the  Protective  Act 
(which  confer  extensive  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  preventing  meetings,  etc.,  on  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  would  facilitate 
other  measures  of  importance  in  their  progress 
through  Parliament,  and  would  also  secure  the 
re-enactment  of  the  other  important  provisions 
of  the  Act,  I  think  it  may  be  convenient  to 
your  Lordship  to  receive  an  early  statement  of 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

'The  objects  of  that  Act  were  to  prevent  agi- 
tation, as  the  remote  cause  of  outrage,  and  to 
restrain  the  nightly  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  effect  of  that  cause. 

'The  powers  conferred  on  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  prohibiting  and  suppressing  meetings 
were  directed  to  check  the  first  of  these  evils, 
and  unquestionably  were  successful  in  their 
first  operation ;  but  your  Lordship  cannot  for- 
get that  they  were  found  useless  during  the 
Avhole  course  of  the  agitation  of  the  Kepeal  of 
the  Union ;  and  that  perhaps  the  happy  result 
of  that  agitation  is  in  some  respect  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  moderation  of  the  Government, 
in  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  it  possessed.  The  question  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  is  quite  extinct ;  and  if  (as  I 
hope)  an  efficient  Tithe  Bill  is  passed,  it  vv-iil 
be  impossible  to  revive  agitation  unless  a  cla- 
mour can  be  raised,  on  some  such  question  as 
the  renewal  of  great  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  an  arbitrary  spirit,  without  evident  neces- 
sity. Unless,  therefore,  the  necessity  is  evi- 
dent, the  renewal  of  the  powers  would  only 
serve  to  furnish  new  ground  for  agitation  and 
violence. 

'  I  am  aware  that  it  is  possible,  when  these 
powers  shall  be  withdrav/n,  some  meetings, 
under  a  different  character,  but  of  an  equally 
factious  and  troublesome  spirit,  may  arise,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  party  of  Repeal  alone  from 
which  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended.  But  I 
think  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law, 
with  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  would  easily 
defeat  such  wicked  attempts.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, state,  that  I  consider  the  preservation  of 
the  clauses  respecting  meetings,  as  they  now 
stand  in  the  Act,  to  be  essential  to  the  public 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  or  that  the  omission  of 
them  would  endanger  the  public  safet}'. 

'The  powers  conferred  by  those  clauses  of 
the  Act  directed  against  the  nightly  councils 
and  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  imposing  re- 
straints upon  disorderly  movements  and  ex- 
cesses, may  be  rather  deemed  as  precautionary 
moral  regulations,  than  infractions  of  civil 
rights  ;  these  regulations  mvist  be  re-enacted  ; 
without  them  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.  If  a  bill  could  be 
framed,  continuing  to  the  executive  authority 
the  power  of  enforcing  these  regulations  for 
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three  or  five  years?,  such  an  extension  of  tmie 
to  this  part  of  the  bill,  would  be  an  ample 
retribution  for  the  loss  of  all  its  other  provi- 
sions. 

'  On  a  very  material  branch  of  this  question, 
I  cannot,  perhaps,  touch,  without  exceeding  the 
limits  of  my  official  duty ;  but  it  is  so  closely 
interwoven  vnth  every  part  of  the  subject,  that 
I  am  certain  your  Lordship  will  not  disapprove 
that  excess  of  zeal,  however  indiscreet.  I 
mean  the  general  necessity  of  producing  to 
Parliament,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  most  tem- 
perate measures  which  the  public  safety  will 
admit,  respecting  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

'The  Act  in  question  must  be  deemed  an 
exception  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  your 
Lordship's  government.  It  was  expressly 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  it  was 
stated  to  be  temporary  and  transient  in  its  na- 
ture ;  and  an  impatience  was  felt  and  signified 
to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  continuing 
such  a  law.  I  think  that  the  demonstration  of 
a  fixed  aversion  to  the  renewal  of  any  provi- 
sions of  this  law,  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  within  the  strict  necessity  of  the  case  now 
existing,  would  not  fail  to  produce  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  mind  of  every  liberal  man  in  the  country. 
I  think  an  union  is  now  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  meet  the  array  of  the  enemy.  This  I 
believe  would  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill,  and  other  measures,  and  to 
bring  the  session  to  an  early  and  tranquil  con- 
clusion. Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that 
some  parts  of  this  letter  differ  from  my  letter 
to  Lord  Melbourne  of  the  11th  June ;  but  I 
trust  that  the  change  of  circumstances  since 
that  time  will  sufficiently  justify  the  difference. 
In  opening  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  this 
Act  to  Parliament,  I  am  convinced  that  your 
Lordship  will  render  justice  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  administered.  To  the  meet- 
ings, I  have  never  applied  it ;  I  left  the  frantic 
project  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  to  destro}' 
itself,  by  discussion  and  free  reason ;  where  I 
have  applied  the  law,  the  cases  were  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  it  was  loudly  and  repeatedly  de- 
manded by  the  voice  of  the  country.  Even 
then  I  applied  it  reluctantly,  and  with  every 
precaution  ;  and  it  has  everywhere  been  at- 
tended with  complete  effect.  Your  Lordship 
knows  whether  I  have  sought  for  the  renewal 
of  these  tremendous  powers  (more  dreadful 
perhaps  to  me,  than  to  the  people  of  Ireland) 
with  less  discretion  than  I  have  exercised 
them ;  and  I  rely  on  your  Lordship  and  Lord 
Melbourne  with  the  fullest  confidence  for  my 
defence  against  any  assaults,  which  may  be 
directed,  either  upon  any  alleged  violence  or 
timidity  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  commit- 
ted to  me  by  this  law,  or  upon  any  suggestions 
which  I  have  offered  for  its  amendment. 
'Believe  me,  &c., 
(Signed)  '  Welleslet.' 

Our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgment 
as  to  the  public  or  private  character  of  this 
communication.  The  late  Earl  Grey  described 
it  as  'a  private  and  confidential  letter ' — '  an 
entirely  private  letter : '  we  regarded  it,  and 


still  regard  it,  as  an  able  and  important  secret 
despatch.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  this 
transaction  is,  that  Earl  Grey  himself,  being 
unconvinced  by  the  arguments  in  this  letter, 
icholly  ignored  its  existence  in  his  speech  of 
the  1st  July,  1834,  and  on  the  contrary  quoted 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  moving  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  the  previous  despatcfi  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  18th  April,  in  which 
the  02yposite  ojnnion  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Government,  although  he  knew  by  the  letter  of 
the  21st  June  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  altered 
that  opinion.  The  present  Lord  Grey  relies  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  previous  despatches 
of  the  15th  and  18th  April,  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  contents  and  nature  of 
the  document  to  which  we  have  now  the  honour 
to  call  his  attention.  The  existence  of  that 
document  was  not  disclosed  till  the  day  of 
his  father's  resignation ;  its  contents  were 
never  disclosed  at  all ;  and  although  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  the  production  of  it,  this  was 
successfully  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
'private  communication.'  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self remarked  on  this  very  letter  that  'the  dis- 
tinctions between  what  is  public  and  what  is  pri- 
vate are  by  no  means  defined  or  generally  under- 
stood.' A  communication  on  public  affiiirs  may, 
of  course,  be  '  confidential '  or  '  secret,'  but  when 
it  relates  exclusively  to  some  important  public 
act,  and  is  written,  as  this  was,  for  an  impor- 
tant public  purpose,  we  agree  with  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  with  reference  to  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  1823,  that  '  the  character  of  the 
letter  depends  on  the  matter  it  contains,  and 
not  on  the  superscription.'  Indeed  in  this  case 
the  copy  of  the  letter  in  our  possession  is  writ- 
ten on  official  foolscap,  and  the  superscription 
is  not  'private  and  confidential,'  but  'secret' 
— the  term  usually  employed  in  despatches  of 
this  nature.  AYith  the  sole  exception  of  the 
circumstance  that  it  begins,  'My  dear  Lord' 
instead  of  '  My  Lord,'  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
every  mark  of  a  secret  despatch,  though  it  was 
not  so  regarded  by  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Grey  speaks 
of  his  father's  having  brought  in  the  Coercion 
Bill' with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Cabinet 
and  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he 
is  too  well  informed  not  to  be  aware  that  this 
concurrence  was  formal  and  most  reluctantly 
given,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, th6  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Al thorp,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  we  believe  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  and  Ellice,  if  not  of 
other  members  of  the  Government,  had  been 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  fails 
to  show  on  what  grounds  his  father  persisted 
in  his  declaration  that  the  bill  was  '  necessary 
to  secure  the  public  peace  of  Ireland,'  when  he 
had  in  his  possession  the  declaration  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  that  he  did  '■not  consider  the 
clauses  respecting  meetings,  as  they  stood  in 
the  Act,  essential  to  the  tranquillity '  of  that  is- 
land. The  contradiction  is  direct  and  explicit. 
Lord  Wellesley  did  not  intend  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  policy  of 
Lord  Grey  ;  his  sole  object  in  the  whole  mat- 
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tcr  veas  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  therefore  intimated  in  a  subsequent 
letter  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  whatever 
course  the  Cabinet  chose  to  adopt,  and  he  did 
assent  to  the  full  renewal  of  the  bill  b}^  a  regular 
despatch  of  the  2d  JulJ^  The  Cabinet  meeting 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  obnoxious 
clauses  in  the  bill  was  held  at  Holland  House 
on  Sunday  29th  June.  The  bill  was  brought 
in  on  Tuesday  1st  Julj'.  After  the  discussion 
of  the  3d  July  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Lord  Grey's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  4th  July,  Lord  Althorp  resigned  on  the 
7th  July.  Vre  therefore  repeat  with  confidence, 
that  the  determination  of  Earl  Grey  to  retain 
the  obnoxious  clauses  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Althorp  and  to  his  own.  No  sooner  had 
liord  ^lelbourne  succeeded  him,  than  Lord  Al- 
thorp and  Mr.  Littleton  resumed  their  offices. 


and  the  bill  was  passed  without  the  clauses 
which  Earl  Grey  had  deemed  essential.  We, 
therefore,  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  or  modify 
any  portion  of  the  statements  we  have  made, 
except  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  official.' 

The  concluding  fines  of  Lord  Grej^'s  commu- , 
nication  scarcely  admit  of  a  precise  answer, 
but  wo  venture  to  submit.to  his  Lordship  that 
the  public  acts  of  eminent  u\en  must  be  judged 
of,  especially  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
by  written  contemporary  evidence  rather  than 
by  recoUection,  however  distinct.  We  hope 
that  the  whole  correspondence  relating  to  these 
transactions  will  one  day  bo  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  history,  and  whenever  it  is 
published  it  will  corroborate  the  narrative  we 
■  laid  before  our  readers. 
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Art.  I. — The  Dialogues  of  Plato^  Translat- 
ed into  English  loith  Analyses  and  Intro- 
ductions. By  B,  JowETT,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  4 
vols.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1871.  ■ 

The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  on 
these  volumes  is,  that  the  ground  before 
them  was  virtually  unoccupied.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Plato  should  have  remain- 
ed so  long  untranslated  into  English,  for 
Plato  has,  without  doubt,  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  England,  ever  since  the  morning 
Avhen  Lady  Jane  Grey  preferred  to  sit  read- 
ing '  Phaido '  in  the  window  at  Bradgate, 
while  the  rest  went  hunting  in  the  park. 
Shakspeare,  in  more  than  one  passage,  ex- 
hibits a  genuine  inspiration  from  Plato,  how- 
ever derived, — as,  for  instance,  in  his  ex- 
quisite allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 
('  Merchant  of  Venice,'  act  v.  sc.  i.),  and  in 
his  reference  to  the  theory  of  Ideas  in  the 
sonnet  beginning  '  From  you  have  I  been 
absent  in  the  Spring.'  The  stately  style  of 
Bacon  is  a  good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Plato,  from  whom  (though  he 
did  not  do  him  justice  as  a  philosopher)  he 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow  his  distinction  of 
'  Idols'  and  '  Ideas'  in  general,  and  the  par- 
ticular figure  of  the  '  Idols  of  the  Cavern.' 
Of  the  Platonisra  in  Hooker,  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
handed  down  a  tradition  through  Cudworth, 
Henry  More,  Leighton,  and  otlier  great 
names,  which  served  as  a  protest  against  the 
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extremes  of  Lockeisni,  and  which  was  taken 
up  and  revived  by  Coleridge.  And  yet  to 
read  Plato  was  reserved  as  a  privilege  for 
Greek  scholars,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  translating  him  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  Sydenham,  a  member 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  great  physician  of  the 
same  name,  translated  nine  of  the  Dialogues 
in  very  fair  style  and  with  very  fair  accura- 
cy. These  nine  Dialogues  were  afterwards 
incorporated  into  a  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Plato,  which  the  notorious  Thomas 
Taylor  broiight  out  in  the  year  1804,  Tay- 
lor's scholarship  was  quite  inadequate  to  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  appears 
to  have  translated  more  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Ficinus  than  from  the  original  Greek, 
and  he  loaded  his  whole  work  with  neo-Pla- 
tonist  glosses  and  notes,  which  served  to 
show  his  incompetency  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  Plato.  The  incorrectness  of 
his  renderings  and  the  general  inadequacy 
of  his  representation  of  Plato,  were  pointed 
out  in  this  Review  (vol.  xiv.  1809),  and  his 
five  quarto  volumes  have  long  since  receded 
into  the  limbo  of  unread  books  preserved  in 
large  libraries. 

Only  one  other  attempt  has  been  made  to 
translate  the  whole  of  Plato  into  English, 
and  that  attempt  was  not  made  as  a  sub- 
stantive undertaking  l)y  itself,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  creditable  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Bohn 
to  give  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  a 
cheap  form  to  English  readers.  Of  the  re- 
sult, so  far  as  Plato  is  concerned,  only  two 
things  need  be  said :  first,  that  no  special  at- 
tention was  called  to  Plato  by  successive 
volumes  containing  translations  of  his  Dia* 
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logues  as  part  of  a  series  of  the  entire  clas- 
sics ;  second,  that  a  work  of  the  kind  can- 
not be  properly  done  to  order.  To  succeed 
as  a  translator  of  Plato,  to  breathe  his  spirit 
into  the  English  language,  and  at  all  ade- 
quately to  reproduce  him,  a  man  need  have 
an  inward  calling  and  sj)ecial  aptitude  to  the 
task.  To  translate  any  part  of  Plato  many 
qualities  are  required  :  such  as  refined  scho- 
larship, sympathetic  philosophical  imagina- 
tion, an  equal  appreciation  of  poetry  and  of 
humour,  and  a  poet's  faculty  of  creating  a 
new  style  in  English  fit  to  carry  the  Platonic 
turns  of  thought.  But  if  it  be  a  question 
of  translating  the  whole  of  Plato,  then  the 
vastness  of  the  undertaking  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  This  might  well  appal  any  but  a 
stout  heart.  Many  a  charming  episode  and 
introduction  might  seem  to  invite  the  hand 
of  the  amateur  translator.  But  when  it 
comes  to  rendering  with  equal  fidelity  and 
conscientiousness  all  parts  of  such  varied 
and  voluminous  writings,  whether  dry  or  in- 
teresting— and  often  they  are  as  severe  as 
p]uclid — then,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  peculiar  zeal,  and  an  almost  religious 
sense  of  the  ultimate  worth  of  Plato's 
thought,  to  support  the  scholar  in  his  task. 
These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain 
to  some  extent  the  fact  that  there  has  hith- 
erto been  no  adequate  English  version  of 
Plato  as  a  whole. 

Translations  of  separate  Dialogues  we 
have  occasionally  had.  Shelley's  transla- 
tions of  '  Symposium  '  and  '  Ion  '  were  ele- 
gant in  their  way,  and  were  doubtless  widely 
read.  Of  late  years  several  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  have  been  labouring  in  this 
field.  Messrs.  ])avies  and  Vaughan  have 
given  us  '  Republic  '  in  English ;  Mr.  Poste 
'  Philebus  ;'  Mr.  Cope  '  Gorglas  ;'  Mr.  Wright 
*  Phasdrus.'  But  the  very  separateness  of 
tliese  recent  translations  has  caused  them  to 
appeal  rather  to  the  scholastic  world,  and 
to  those  who  had  a  pre-existent  interest  in 
Plato,  than  to  the  general  republic  of 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Mr. 
Grote's  elaborate  work  on  '  Plato  and  the 
other  companions  of  Sokrates '  had  different 
aims  and  stood  on  a  different  footing  from 
the  volumes  before  us.  Mr.  Grote's  book 
was  '  a  sequel  and  supplement '  to  his  '  His- 
tory of  Greece.'  It  was  an  additional  stride 
in  liis  march  through  the  Hellenic  past.  It 
was  to  be  followed  by  an  equally  exhaustive 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
Ave  look  forward  to  an  early  posthumous 
publication  of  this  work,  though,  alas ! 
wanting  the  last  touches  of  the  master's 
hand.  Mr.  Grote's  sympathies,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  rather  with  the  modes  of 
thought    of   Aristotle   than   with   those   of 


Plato.  In  his  work  on  Plato  he  regards  the 
Platonic  writings  from  an  external  point  of 
view,  and  judges  them  in  reference  to  modern 
philosophy.  In  his  excellent  synopses  ^ 
the  contents  of  the  Dialogues,  he,  of  course, 
was  not  concerned  to  preserve  the  manner  of 
Plato  ;  he  gives  summaries  of  conversations, 
and  not  the  conversations  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  object  is  different ;  he  aims 
at  bringing  us  in  contact  with  the  very  mind 
of  Plato  himself,  evidently  considering  that 
to  effect  this  would  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  intellectual  education  of  the 
age.  In  the  execution  of  his  task  he  found 
himself  taking  a  different  point  of  view  on 
certain  Platonic  questions  from  that  of  Mr. 
Grote.  He  gracefully  alludes  to  this  in  his 
Preface,  which  he  concludes  by  saying : 
'  But  I  am  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  my 
father  Parmenides  (Soph.  241  D.),  who  will, 
I  hope,  forgive  me  for  differing  from  him  on 
these  points.  I  cannot  close  this  Preface 
without  expressing  my  deep  re-pcct  for  his 
noble  and  gentle  character,  and  the  great 
services  Avhich  he  has  rendered  to  Greek 
literature.'  A  very  short  time  had  elapsed 
after  these  words  were  published,  when  Mr. 
Grote  was  borne  to  his  resting-place  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  And  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  wisli  of  Mrs.  Grote,  Professor 
Jowett,  as  the  representative  of  Greek 
literature  and  scholarship,  was  invited  to  at- 
tend as  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  pall.  We 
cannot  observe  without  admiration  this  rela- 
tionship, so  worthy  of  the  courteous  spirit 
of  Plato,  between  two  eminent  men  who 
certainly  diftered  widely  on  a  subject  treated 
of  by  both,  and  Avho  in  a  different  age  of 
literature  would  in  all  probability  have  ap- 
peared to  each  other  only  in  the  light  of 
angry  opponents. 

From  all  that  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  task  of  introducing  Plato,  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  entirety,  to  the  English 
mind,  had  yet  to  be  undertaken.  Probably 
no  living  man  possesses  qualifications  for  this 
task  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Jowett.  We 
pass  over  as  subsidiary  conditions  the  amount 
of  Greek  scholarship  which  is  guaranteed 
by  his  position  as  Regius  Professor  in  the 
Univei'sity  of  Oxford,  and  the  peculiarly 
subtle  and  elegant  style  in  English  which  in 
former  writings  he  has  exhibited.  Starting 
from  these  points  of  vantage,  we  go  on  to 
those  acquirements  and  habits  of  mind  which 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  entering  into  and 
intrepreting  the  thought  of  Plato.  I'rofes- 
sor  Jowett  has  been  long  remarkable  for  his 
attainments  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
He  was  the  first,  more  than  twenty-fiye 
years  ago,  to  introduce  the  study  of  this 
subject  into  Oxford.     At  that  time  philoso- 
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pby,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  *  science,' 
wias  a  poor  curriculum  in  Oxford.  It  was 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  reading — 
careful  but  narrow,  without  comparison  of 
other  systems,  and  without  comprehension 
of  the  point  of  view — of  Aristotle's  Rheto- 
ric, Logic,  and  Ethics,  and  of  Butler's  '  Ser- 
mons '  and  '  Analogy.'  Professor  Jowctt 
jias  been  j:he  chief  cause  of  the  great  change 
in  this  respect  which  has  been  introduced 
into  Oxford.  Drawing  on  his  own  rich 
stores  of  reading  and  thought,  which  had 
far  transcended  the  Oxford  horizon  of  those 
days,  he  gave  in  Balliol  College  lectures  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  which  fascinated 
the  minds  of  those  privileged  to  hear  them. 
He  influenced  first  his  own  college,  and 
afterwards  through  his  pupils,  who  rapidly 
obtained  fellowships,  examinerships,  and 
other  positions  of  importance,  he  influenced 
the  University  at  large  to  appreciate  and  re- 
quire a  wider  range  of  philosophical  study. 
Especially,  he  introduced  Plato's  greatest 
work,  '  Republic,'  and  the  '  Novam  Orga- 
num '  of  Bacon,  with  the  outlines  of  the 
history  of  thought  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  as  necessary  additions  to  the  old 
modicum  of  Aristotle,  for  an  Oxford  '  first- 
class.'  Anyone  who  can  compare  the  culti- 
vation now  attainable  at  Oxford  with  that 
of  thirty  years  ago,  will  appreciate  the  re- 
sults of  the  change  which  Mr,  Jowett  was 
the  first  to  inaugurate.  In  the  meanwhile, 
after  himself  sounding  the  depths  of  all  the 
great  philosophies  of  the  world,  he  has 
always  returned  to  Plato  as  to  a  first-love, 
And  the  book  in  which  he  now  unfolds 
Plato  to  the  many,  is  the  result  not  only  of 
the  hours  directly  spent  on  it  during  many 
years,  but  it  has  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  fruit  slowly  ripened  during  a  life ;  its 
motto  might  have  been  : — 

'  Vagliami  il  lungo  studio  e  il  grande  amore.' 

But  yet  Professor  Jowett's  sympathy  with 
Plato  does  not  render  him  a  Platonist,  in 
the  sense  either  of  resting  in  the  conclusions 
of  Plato,  or  of  drawing  mystical  deductions 
from  them,  as  neo-Platonists  of  all  ages  have 
been  fond  of  doing ;.  it  merely  enables  him 
to  understand  and  realise  Plato,  while  his 
deep  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  thought 
of  mankind  enables  him  to  see  the  limitations 
of  Plato's  thought.  He  gives  us  no  general 
dissertation  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  no 
systematical  arrangement  of  it.  But  he 
puts  each  several  dialogue  in  itself  before 
us,  with  an  introduction  drawing  out  its 
meaning  into  the  most  lucid  and  charming 
light,  and  containing  the  most  interesting 
and  weighty  remarks  on  subjects  that  natu- 
rally  suggest   themselves.     The    result,   we 


may  say  generally,  has  been  that  no  ancient 
philosopher  has  ever  been  brought  to  the 
comprehension  of  modern  times  so  fully,  so 
clearly,  and  with  such  perfect  genuineness 
as  Plato  lias  now  been  brought  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  English  reader  by  Profes- 
sor Jowett. 

The  book  is  inscribed  by  Mr.  Jowett  '  To 
my  former  Pupils  in  IJalliol  College  and  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  during  thirty 
years  have  been  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  their  never-failing  at- 
tachment.' This  dedication  is  not  only  inte- 
resting in  itself,  but  it  serves  to  remind  us 
of  a  peculiar  and  personal  qualification  for 
becoming  the  expositor  of  Plato,  whicli  the 
present  Master  of  Balliol  alone  could  claim. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Jowett  a  general  sympathy 
for  Plato's  method  of  treating  the  questions 
of  philosophy,  but  it  is  also  well  known  that 
he  is  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  chief  charac- 
ter in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  Probably  no 
one  in  modern  times  lias  given  in  real  life, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  so 
close  a  reproduction,  mutatis  mutandis,  of 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  in  his  character  of  an 
educator  of  youth.  Nowhere  but  at  a'  Uni- 
versity could  such  a  phenomenon  now-a-days; 
have  presented  itself — the  phenomenon  of  a 
man,  with  powers  of  mind  far  above  those- 
generally  thought  necessary  for  a  teacher,, 
devoting  himself  to  the  development  and 
correction  of  the  thought  and  character  of 
young  men,  generation  after  generation,  not 
so  much  by  the  teachings  of  the  lecture-room 
as  by  friendly  intercourse,  walks,  and  con- 
versations, genuine  interest  in  their  concerns^ 
sympathetic  advice,  toleration  of  their  crudi- 
ties, keen-edged  refutation  of  their  absurdi- 
ties, veiled  dialectic  and  badinage  concealing 
earnestness — all  employed  with  the  most 
single-minded  and  noble  purpose.  Such  a 
phenomenon  the  University  of  Oxford  has. 
'  during  thirty  years  '  witnessed  ;  and  it  is  in 
reference  to  this  that  we  say  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  fact  of  Professor 
Jowett  inscribing  his  exposition  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Socrates  to  his  '  former  pupils.' 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  Avay  in 
which  his  task  as  a  translator  has  been  exe- 
cuted. Many  philosophers  are  really  un- 
translateable  into  literary  English.  This- 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  Kant  and  Hegel ; 
at  all  events  in  their  strictly  philosophical 
writings.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Aristotle,  whose  language  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life  or  of  literature,  but 
stands  by  itself — a  stiff"  concrete  of  philoso- 
phical terms,  each  with  its  own  scientific 
association.  Thus  Aristotle  can  never  be 
turned  into  literary  or  easily  readable  Eng- 
lish, without  too  great  an  alteration  of  his- 
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manner,  and  without  sacrificing  in  the  pro- 
cess much  that  is  essentially  Aristotelian. 
But  with  Plato  the  case  is  different.  Pla- 
to's philosophical  writings  are  simply  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  prose  that  the  world 
has  seen.  The  language  is  never  for  a 
moment  that  of  a  cut  and  dry  technology. 
In  the  first  place,  the  phraseology  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  had  not  in  Plato's  time 
been  settled  down  into  a  repertory  of 'fixed 
terms.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as  Plato 
almost  always  exhibits  philosophy  in  the 
process  of  being  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  unphilosophical  personages,  so  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  Dialogues  is  the 
ordinary  thought  of  refined  and  cultivated, 
but  not  scholastic,  circles.  The  atmosphere 
is  that  of  polite  Athenian  society,  and  the 
language  is  correspondingly  natural  and  un- 
pedantic.  Out  of  this  ordinary  level,  in 
which  the  familiarity  and  domestic  meanness 
of  the  illustrations  used  are  often  striking, 
Plato  rises  ever  and  anon  to  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  diction  which  has  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  subsequent  ages.  Shelley, 
liaving  such  passages  in  his  mind,  says : 
'  Plato  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  close  and 
subtle  logic  with  the  Pythian  inspiration  of 
poetry,  melted  by  the  splendour  and  harmo- 
ny of  his  periods  into  one  irresistible  stream 
of  musical  impressions  which  hurry  the  per- 
:suasions  onward,  as  in  a  breathless  career. 
His  language  is  that  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
rather  than  a  man.  Lord  Paeon  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  writer  who  in  these  particulars  can 
be  compared  to  him ;  his  imitator,  Cicero, 
sinks  in  the  comparison  into  an  ape  mocking 
the  gestures  of  a  man.'  In  these  expres- 
sions, however,  so  characteristic  of  his  OAvn 
temperament,  Shelley  recognises  only  one 
aspect,  and  that  by  no  means  the  predomi- 
nant aspect,  of  Plato's  Avriting.  He  speaks 
as  if  Plato  were  always  poetical,  earnest,  and 

*  intense,'  whereas  Plato  is  far  more  often 
dramatic,  ironical,  and  humorous.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  translating  '  Symposium,' 
Shelley  mistook  Plato's  parodies  of  the  fine 
writing  of  litterateurs  for  fine  writing  pure 
and  simple  on  the  part  of  Plato  himself. 

No  such  mistake  is  ever  made  by  Profes- 
sor Jowett,  whose  greatest  strength,  as  a 
translator,  lies  perhaps  in  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion, and  his  lively  reproduction,  of  the  dra- 
matic humour  in  Plato.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  riotous  good  spirits,  and  therein  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  original,  of  his  translation  of 

*  Euthydemus,'  in  which  the  characters  of 
two  overbearing  Sophists,  a  timid  youth,  and 
his  straightforward  and  irascible  friend,  are 
played  ott'  against  one  another  by  the  saga- 
cious Socrates,  and  the  fashion  of  quibbling 
and  making  verbal  fallacies  is  turned  to  ridi- 


cule.    There    is    another   phase    of   Plato's 
Dialogues  which  Professor  J  oAvett  is  peculiar- 
ly happy  in  representing,  namely,  wherever 
Socrates,    with    the    greatest   urbanity    and 
politeness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  relentless  logic,  keeps  a  rude 
antagonist  in  hand,  and  forces  him  by  de- 
grees to  accept  conclusions  alien  from,  and 
higher  than,  his  ordinary  point  of  view.    As 
an  instance   of  this,  the  conversation  with 
Callicles  at  the  end  of  '  Gorgias'  may  be  re- 
ferred to.     But  almost  any  one  of  the  Dia- 
logues might  serve  as  a  study  of  the  art  of 
debating  in  private  life  ;  and  this  quality  in 
them  Professor  Jowett  admirably  preserves. 
It  is  only  fair  to  consider  the  general  effect, 
and  the  whole,  in  Professor  Jowett's  transla- 
tion, before  looking  at  the  parts  ;  because 
we   cannot  help  believing  that  it  has  been 
his  own  method,  as  a  translator,  to  think  of 
the  whole,  that  is  of  the  spirit  of  Plato's 
writing,  first,  and   to   endeavour  before  all 
things  to  give  a  general  impression  of  this. 
We  think  that  this  method  must  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  especially  in  making  a  translation 
which  is  meant   for  P]nglish  readers  ;  and 
not  for  scholars  holding  the  Greek  in  one 
hand,  and  comparing  it  word  for  word  with 
the  P^nglish.     Professor  Jowett  had  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  smart  and    lively   Greek 
conversations.     Had  he  adopted  the  method 
of  verbal  renderings,  with  an  eye  merely  to 
each  separate  clause  as  it  came,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  the  whole  would  have 
been  heavy   and  unreadable.     In  many  re- 
spects the  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek  and      ^ 
of  the  E^nglish  languages  are  diff'erent.    Eng-      " 
lish  is  more  rough,  abrupt,  and  elliptical ; 
while  in  the  Greek  the  sentences  are  smooth- 
ly connected  together  by  particles  indicating 
the  course  of  thought.     On  the  other  hand, 
English  has  its  own  turns,  and  in  some  cases 
is  more  explicit  than  the  equivalent  Greek. 
Professor  Jowett  had  all  this  to  attend  to,      m 
and  in  writing  for  English  readers  above  all      ^ 
to  write  readable  English.     In  this  he  has 
succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  the  general  man- 
ner of  his  renderings  we  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  complain  of.     If  in  this  respect  he 
has  a  fault,  it  is  that  lie  has  occasionally  a 
little  overdone  what  he  legitimately  aimed 
at.     In  making  the  dialogue  lively,  he  has 
occasionally  made  it  a  little  too  smart ;   and 
in  the  compression  wliich  he  has  used,  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  occasionally  made  Plato 
a  little  too  curt,  and  to  have  sacrificed  some- 
times, when  he  might  have   preserved,  the 
stately  rhythm   of  the   onginal.     Professor 
Jowett  appears  to  conceive  of  translation  as 
the  art  of  giving  analogous  impressions.    To 
produce  an  analogous  impression  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  long  sentence  short, 
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or  a  short  sentence  long,  or  to  entirely  invert 
the  order  of  clauses  in  a  sentence.  Nay, 
further,  he  would  depart  from  the  letter  of 
tlie  original  altogether,  and  substitute  for  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  some  catch- 
word of  modern  times,  which  is  strongly 
suggested  to  his  own  mind,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  him  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
reader's  mind  an  impression  analogous  to 
Avhat  the  Greek  text  would  have  produced 
on  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Greek.  Follow- 
ing out  his  method  in  this  direction,  he  in- 
clines to  substitute  for  the  words  of  Plato 
not  only  the  conventional  phrases  of  modern 
society,  but  also  those  stock  phrases  of  Eng- 
lish literature  which  have  become  '  house- 
hold words  '  among  us.  Professor  Jowctt's 
own  style  of  writing  has  always  been  Avhat 
Ave  might  call  a  '  loaded'  style — that*  .is, 
rather  over  rich  in  literary  allusion,  and  in 
the  use  of  those 

'Jewels  five-words-long 
That  on  the  stretch' d  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever.' 

And   it    comes   quite   naturally    to    him  to 
employ  the  same  style  in  ti'anslating  Plato ; 
he  renders   Plato  into  such  English  as  he 
himself  would  use  in  writing — English  not 
all  fresh  coined  in  his  own  mint,  but  ever 
and  anon  containing  pieces  as  it  were  previ- 
ously  cuiTcnt,   having  been   coined   in  the 
mints  of  the  great  masters  of  English  poetry 
and  prose.     The  result  is,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent a  medley  of  styles  is  produced.     On 
the  one  hand,  Ave  find  the  extremest  modern 
colloquialisms  used  to  represent  Plato  (such 
phrases,  for  instance,  as  '  and  no  mistake  ') ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  style  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  are  resorted  to, 
then  an  archaic  phraseology  makes  its  ap- 
pearance.    Professor  JoAvett's  foible  in  this 
Avork  seems  to  have  been  to  train  Plato  to 
copy  the  Bible,  as  Lord  Strangford  Avas  said 
to  have   '  taught  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy 
Moore.'     Thus,  in   '  Phtedrus,'   243,   E,   Ave 
ha\'e  aXjivpav  (briny),  translated  '  gall  and 
vinegar '  in  obvious  allusion  to  Psalm  Ixix. 
22  ;  in  '  Symposium,'  197,  D,  Ave  haA^e  Loa'c 
described  as  '  making  men  to  be  of  one  mind 
at  a  banquet,'  in  reference  to  Psalm  Ixviii.  6, 
(Prayerbook  version) ;   in  '  Phajdo,'  66,  C, 
Ave  find  the  sentence  koI  yap  iToXeixavg  kol 
araaetg  Kat  jJ'OLX^i?:  ovdev  aXXo  TxapEX^t-  V  to 
coj^a  Kft!   at    rovTov    ^indviMaL,   rendered, 
'  For  whence  come  wars  and  fighting,  and 
factions  ?     Whence  but  from  the  body  and 
the  lusts  of  the  body  ? '  in  Avhich  the  only 
point  obserA'able  is  the  form    of   the    sen- 
tence— chosen  apparently  to  remind  us  of  St. 
James  Ep.  iv.  1. 


One  of  the  little  dcA'ices  Avhich  Professor 
JoAvett  employs  to  give  a  Scriptural  colour- 
ing to  the  phraseology  of  Plato,  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  archaic  form,  '  such  an 
one,'  instead  of  the  modern  '  such  a  one  ;'  if, 
indeed,  the  phrase  at  all  can  be  said  to  be  in 
ordinary  modern  use.  We  confess  that  we 
do  not  see  the  advantage  of  turning  the  sen- 
tences of  Plato  so  as  to  make  them  remind 
people  of  passages  in  the  Bible.  The  allu- 
siA^e  parts  of  Professor  JoAvett's  translations 
groAv  out  of,  but  are  something  different 
from,  his  method  of  analogous  impressions, 
and  are  less  justifiable.  If  the  method  of 
analogous  impressions  be  accepted  (and  Ave 
think  it  fairly  may  be)  as  the  legitimate 
mode  of  conveying  the  sense  of  an  ancient 
Greek  Avriter  to  the  minds  of  F^nglish 
readers,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  taste 
to  settle  Avithin  Avhat  limits  it  shall  be  used, 
hoAV  far  a  mixture  of  various  styles  may  be 
alloAved,  and  Avhat  amount  of  departure  from 
the  literal  text  may  be  permitted.  As  a 
crucial  instance,  we  Avould  ask,  is,  or  is  not, 
the  foUoAving  use  of  an  analogous  impression 
permissible?  In  'Protagoras,'  328,  E,  Pro- 
fessor JoAvett  writes  : — '  Protagoras  ended, 
and  in  my  ear 

"  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  I  the  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking ;  still  stood  fixed 
to  hear." ' 

The  Greek  is  in  plain  prose,  JI pcorayopag 
fiev  Tooavra  Ka\  roiavra  iirLdei^knevog 
aTTETxavaaro  rov  Xoyov.  Kai  iyo)  in)  fiev 
noXi'V  xpovuv  KeK7]Xrjiievog  'in  npog  avrbv 
^(iXeTTOV  (l)g  ipovvra  ri,  Emdv[j.o)v  aKoveiv. 
But  yet  the  quotation  of  Avliich  Professor 
JoAvctt  has  aA^ailed  himself  gives  an  exactly 
analogous  impression  to  that  made  by  the 
Avords  of  the  original. 

The  purists  in  Greek  scholarship  may 
ciy  out  against  a  bold  stroke  like  this,  but 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  in  Professor 
JoAvett's  translation  to  which  Ave  Avoukl  take 
exception.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
method  of  aiming  at  general  effect  and  of 
looking  at  speeches  and  remarks  in  the 
Avhole,  has  occasionally — Ave  may  say  fre- 
quently— led  to  his  dealing  too  loosely  Avith 
particular  clauses.  He  seems  sometimes  not 
to  have  looked  hard  enough  at  the  Greek 
Avords.  Hence,  Avhen  rigidly  coinpared  with 
the  Greek,  his  translation,  though  it  comes 
out  of  the  ordeal  much  better  than  many 
people  might  expect,  frequently  exhibits  a 
looseness,  sometimes  even  a  disregard  of  ac- 
curate scholarship,  Avhich  one  must  regret. 
And  these  are  the  blemishes  Avhicli  we 
should  like  to  see  removed.  They  lie  on 
the  sui"face,  and  Ave  are  only  surprised  that 
Professor    JoAvett's     coadjutors,    Avho     are 
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named  in  liis  Preface,  should  have  suffered 
them  to  continue.  To  show  exactly  what 
we  mean,  we  will  go  through  one  Dialogue — 
*  Symposium,' — which  is  one  of  the  least 
exactly  translated  in  all  these  volumes,  and 
pick  all  the  holes  we  are  able  in  Professor 
Jowett's  rendering  of  it.  We  have  compar- 
ed Professor  Jowett's  version  Avith  the  trans- 
lations both  of  Sydenham  and  Shelley,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  superior 
to  both  of  them.  Sydenham's  is  plain  and 
praiseworthy,  but  heavy.  Shelley's,  with 
constant  blunders  of  scholarship,  is  elegant, 
but  loses  all  the  dramatic  humour.  Profes- 
sor Jowett's  translation  gives  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  whole,  is  for  far  the  greater 
part  as  admirable  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and 
taking  fault  for  fault  is  more  correct  even 
than  Sydenham's.  The  following  are  the 
particular  renderings  in  it  to  which  we  would 
venture  to  object : — 

In  'Symposium,'  17-3,  D,  occurs  an  in- 
stance of  Professor  Jowett  improving  upon 
Plato,  by  introducing  a  play  on  words  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original.  He  renders  iv 
jxsv  yap  ~(ng  Xoyoig  at)  roLuvrog  el,  oavrC)  re 
Koi  rulg  aXkoig  dypiatveig  ttXtjv  "LoiKparovg, 
'  for  your  humour  is  always  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  yourself  and  with  everybody 
except  Socrates.' 

173,  E,  is  another  instance  of  a  similar 
departure  from  simplicity.  He  translates 
dti^jyijaai  rtveg  Tjoav  oi  Xoyoi,  '  repeat  the 
tale  of  love.' 

Professor  Jowett  frequently  resorts  to 
daring  and  happy  inversions  of  the  Greek 
order  of  words  and  clauses,  so  as  to  give  the 
exact  sense  of  the  original  in  a  form  tho- 
roughly English  and  natural.  But  in  page 
174,  D,  E,  he  makes  a  slip  in  attempting  an 
inversion  of  this  kind.  Aristodemus  relates 
how  Socrates  stopped  on  his  road  to  the 
party  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  that  he 
himself  went  on  before,  not  having  been  in- 
vited ;  and  that,  arriving  at  the  house  of 
Agathon,  he  found  the  door  open,  '  and  that 
he  felt  rather  absurd  for  the  moment '  («ai 
Ti  EcpT]  avToBi  yeXo'.ov  naOelv)  for  a  servant 
meeting  him  led  him  straight  to  where  the 
guests  were  reclining. '  Professor  Jowett 
takes  the  clause  quoted,  and  transfers  it 
from  its  place  to  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
incident,  translating  it :  '  This  was  the  style 
of  their  conversation  as  they  went  along ; 
and  a  comical  thing  happened — Socrates 
stayed  behind,'  &c.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Sydenham  had  rendered  the  clause  cor- 
rectly. 

In  174,  E,  Professor  Jowett,  quite  unusu- 
ally for  him,  falls  below  the  smartness  of 
Plato,  Aristodemus  explains  that  he  had 
.come   by   the    invitation   of  Socrates,  who 


had  been  with  him  a  moment  before.  '  You 
were  quite  right  in  coming,  said  Agathon, 
but  where  is  the  fellow  ? '  (d/LAo.  ttov  cgtcv 
ovrog  ;)  Professor  Jowett  writes,  '  but  where 
is  he  himself? ' 

In  175,  A,  what  looks  like  a  serious  slip 
in  scholarship  occurs.  Kat  e  fiev  e0?/ 
oiTTOvi^eiv  rov  iraTda,  Iva  KaraKeoiTo-  dXhiv 
6e  Tiva  tCov  rraidujv  iJKeiv  ayyeXXovra  is 
translated  '  Then  he  said  that  the  attendant 
assisted  him  to  wash,  and  that  he  lay  doivn^ 
and  presently  another  servant  came  in  and 
said.'  Whereas  it  should  have  been  :  '  Then 
he  said  that  while  the  attendant  Avas  washing 
his  feet,  in  oi'der  that  he  might  lie  doivn,  an- 
other of  the  servants  came  and  announced.' 

In  the  next  line,  the  tone  of  the  servant's 
announcement  is  unnecessarily  altered.  The 
Greek  is  2wKpar7yj  ovrog  uvax(t>P'f]<yag  Iv 
rcjv  yeirnvojv  irpoOvpoy  tari]Ke,  Kaj^ivv 
KaXovvrog  ovK  ideXei  eiGievai.  My.  Jowett 
renders  it :  '  He  said  that  our  friend  Socrates 
had  retired  into  the  portico  of  the  neighbour- 
ing house.  "  There  he  is  fixed,  and  when  I 
call  to  him,^^  said  the  servant,  "  he  will  not 
s^m"  '  Whereas  the  simple  rendering  would 
be — '  That  Socrates  is  standing  back  in  the 
neighbours'  portico,  and  when  I  invite  him 
to  come  in,  he  refuses.' 

In  175,  D,  there  is  the  appearance  of  an 
inadmissible  view  of  the  text.  Agathon 
bids  Socrates  sit  next  him,  tva  Kat  rov  0(i((>(iv 
anroiievog  oov  diroXavoo),  o  aoi  Trpoaearrj  ii' 
roTg  npodvpoig,  which  Mr.  Jowett  renders  : 
'  that  I  may  touch  the  sage,  he  said,  and 
get  some  of  that  wisdom  which  came  into 
your  mind  in  the  portico.'  But  rov  aocpov 
is  neuter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  Avith 
aTTTOnevog.  What  Agathon  says,  is  '  that 
by  touching  you  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
that  piece  of  wisdom  Avhich  came  to  you  in 
the  portico.' 

In  175,  E,  Socrates  does  not  say,  as  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  makes  him,  '  In  comparison 
my  own  wisdom  is  of  a  very  mean  and  ques- 
tionable sort,'  but,  ironically,  '  mtist  surely 
be '  {dv  elrj). 

A  little  loAver,  vvv  6e  irpog  rb  deTnvoV 
TTpi^ra  rpenov  is  somewhat  poorly  rendered 
by  Professor  Jowett :  '  But  at  present  you 
are  better  occupied  with  the  banquet,^  Avhich 
would  be  a  curious  term  for  a  host  to  use, 
Shelley's  translation  is  more  natural :  '  at 
present  turn  to  your  supper.' 

In  the  next  page,  '  all  agreed  that  drinking 
Avas  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  '  should 
rather  have  been  'hard  drinking'  [did  fiedrjg) 
as  opposed  to  the  paar6)vi^v  riva  rrjc  Trooecog 
or  '  easy  drinking '  Avhich  the  company 
agreed  upon. 

In  177,  C,  "Epwra  6e  HTjdeva  no)  dvdpcjrruv 
reroXiirjKevai  eig  ravrrjv]  rrjv  rjfiepav  d^ccjg 
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vftvrjaai  is  riglitly  rendered  by  Sydenliam  : 

*  and  yet  that  no  man  should  ever  to  this 
day  liave  icndertaken  to  give  Love  liis  due 
praises.'  Whereas,  Prof essor  Jowett  puts  it 
'  that  to  this  day  no  one  has  ever  dared 
worthily  to  hynni  Love's  praises.' 

Li  187,  A,  TO  'iv  ykp  (l)7]ai  6ia<l)ep6neviiv 
K.r.X.^  might  for  the  sake  of  the  English 
reader  have  been  written  :  '  that  the  One  is 
united  by  disunion,'  instead  of  '  that  one  is 
united,'  of  which  the  meaning  docs  not  at 
once  suggest  itself. 

Li  196,  B— E,  the  point  of  Agathon's  ver- 
bal and  punning  arguments  is  more  than 
once  lost  by  slight  alterations  in  the  words 
used.  Agathon  argues  that  Love  must  be 
just  '  because  all  serve  him  of  their  own  free 
Avill,  and  wherever  two  parties  agree  willing- 
ly, the  laws  which  rule  the  state  declare  that 
the  contract  is  just.'  Professor  Jowett  puts 
it  '  lohere  there  is  love  as  well  as  obedioice, 
there,  as  the  laws  which  are  lords  of  the 
city  say,  is  justice.'  Again,  Agathon  argues 
that  Love  must  be- temperate,  because  tem- 
perance consists  in  being  superior  to  plea- 
sures and  desires,  '  and  no  pleasure  is  supe- 
rior to  love.'     Professor  Jowett  renders  it : 

*  No  pleasure  ever  masters  love ;'  by  which 
rendering  the  pun  is  lost.  Again,  Love 
must  be  brave,  for  not  even  Ares  can  with- 
stand him,  being  held  (or  possessed)  by  the 
love  of  Aphrodite.  '  But  he  that  holds  is 
stronger  than  he  that  is  held,' — which  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  generalizes  into  '  And  the  mas- 
ter is  stronger  than  the  servant.' 

In  196,  E,  npuyrov  fiev  TTOiTjrrjs  6  Oebg 
oo(f)dg  uvTO);,  cjare  na\  dXXov  TToiTjoai. 
Professor  Jowett  probably  did  not  misun- 
derstand this  sentence,  but  he  translates  it 
as  if  he  had  done  so.  He  writes  :  '  For  in 
the  first  place  he  is  a  poet,  and  he  is  also 
the  source  of  poesy  in  others,  which  he 
could  not  be  if  he  were  not  himself  a  poet.' 
This  looks  as  if  Koi  dXXou  were  taken  to 
answer  to  npcorov  fiev,  where/is  Agathon 
treats  '  firstly '  of  Love's  wisdom  or  skill  in 
poetry,  and  afterwards  of  his  wisdom  or 
skill  in  the  other  arts.  The  whole  rendering 
of  the  passage  is  unnecessarily  loose. 

Two  lines  below,  '  that  Love  is  a  good 
poet  and  accomjdished  in  all  the  musical 
arts '  is  an  inadequate  rendering  of  on 
TTOLTjTris  6  "Epcog  dyadug  Iv  KEcpaXaM  nSioav 
TToiTjaiv  rrjv  Kara  [J,ovaiict]v.  Sydeidiam's 
translation,  though  heavy,  is  better :  '  to 
prove  Love  an  excellent  poet  in  all  that  kind 
of  creative  power  which  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  Muses.' 

In  197,  E,  we  have  a  strong  instance  of 
Professor  Jowett's  method  of  analogous  im- 
pressions.    Agathon,  in  a  florid  peroration, 


says  that  Love  is  (piXoddipng  evfieveiag, 
d6o)pog  6va[ievE{ag,  which  Professor  Jowett 
renders :  '  giving  friendship,  and  forgiving 
ernnity  ' — not,  of  course,  misunderstanding 
the  Greek,  but  treating  this  part  of  the 
speech  as  mere  empty  sound ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at,  was 
to  furnish  a  verbal  antithesis,  no  matter 
what.  We  do  not  much  object  to  this, 
though  he  might  have  })ut  it  '  dilTusing 
benignity,  refusing  malignity,'  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind.  Sydenham  and  Shelley, 
going  more  literally  to  work,  did  not  see 
that  it  was  their  first  duty  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  provide  a  pun. 

Li  199,  C,  Professor  Jowett  improves  on 
Plato  by  introducing  an  ironical  touch  of 
his  own.  He  makes  Socrates  say  :  '  In  the 
magnificent  discourse  tohich  you  have  littered, 
I  think  thafe  you  were  right,  my  dear  Aga- 
thon, in  saying  that  you  would  begin,'  4:c. 
The  Greek  is  simply,  ¥.a\  iirjV,  to  (piXe 
'Aya06JV,  KaXoig  fJ-ot  edo^ag  KaOr/yrjoaadai 
rov  Xoyov,  Xiyojv,  k.t.X.  'AVell,  my  dear 
Agathon,  you  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  good 
aiTangement  of  your  discourse,  in  saying.' 

Li  204,  D,  we  fear  that  there  is  no  re- 
source but  to  attribute  to  Professor  Jowett  a 
construction  of  the  Greek  Avords  which  is 
quite  untenable.  The  words  are  k'ari  6t  tCjv 
KaXCJv  d)g  Gv  (prjg.  Et  de  rig  rjnag  epolTc, 
Ti  Tujv  KaXcJv  iariv  6  "F^fcog ;  aide  de 
aacpEorepov  epd,  'O  ^pcov  tu)V  KaXuJv  ri  ipa  ; 
Ka\  ^yw  elrrov,  on.  TeveaOat  avru).  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  renders  them  :  '  You  acknow- 
ledge that  love  is  of  the  beautiful.  But 
some  one  will  say :  Of  the  beautiful  in 
what  ? — or  rather,  let  me  put  the  question 
more  clearly,  and  ask :  When  a  man  loves 
the  beautiful,  ivhat  does  he  love  ?  I  answer- 
ed her.  That  the  beautiful  may  be  his.'  Ti 
kpa  cannot  mean  '  what  does  he  love  ? '  for 
kpav  requires  the  genitive  case.  The  whole 
passage  must  be  taken :  *  Love,  you  say,  is 
of  the  beautiful.  But  why  is  it  of  the  beau- 
tiful ?  Or  to  put  the  question  more  clearly, 
when  a  man  loves  the  beautiful,  why  dees 
he  love  it?  I  answered,  That  it  may  be- 
come his  own.'  Tf,  as  Stallbaum  reminds 
us,  is  for  Kara  ri  or  dca  ri,  'in  what  respect? ' 
'  with  what  view  ? '  '  for  what  reason  ? '  '  why  ? ' 

Li  205,  D,  Professor  Jowett  deals  some- 
what hazily  with  the  Greek  ;  he  also  appears 
to  us  to  introduce  a  new  reading  not  war- 
ranted by  the  MSS. :  'AAA'  oi  fiev  dXXq 
-peTTOfiEvot  TToXXaxy  STT*  avTov^  i]  Kara 
Xprjjxaria^bv  ij  Kara  (piXoyvf^ivaaTiav  ?/ 
Kara.  cpiXoaacpiav^  avr'  ipav  KaXovvTai  ovr' 
ipaarai.  '  But  those  who,  having  their 
affections  set  upon  him,  are  yet  diverted 
into  the  paths  of  money -making  or  gymnastic 
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philosoiohy,  are  not  called  lovers.'  The 
point  is,  that  all  pursuits  ai'e  instigated  by 
love,  but  that  the  terms  '  loving '  and  '  lovers ' 
are,  in  common  language,  restricted  to  one 
particular  pursuit  out  of  the  many  that  love 
instigates.  It  is  then  said,  '  Those  who  in 
many  other  ways  are  the  votaries  of  love, 
whether  in  the  pursuit  of  money-making,  or 
of  bodily  exercise,  or  of  philosophy,  arc  not 
called  "  lovers  "  or  said  to  "  love."  '  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  drops  out  i]  between  Kara 
(piXoyvfivaariav  and  Kara  (piXooo^iav  ;  ap- 
parently from  an  unwillingness  that  philoso- 
phy should  be  ranked  with  money-making 
and  gymnastics.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  in  common  language,  which  is  the 
point  in  question,  philosophy  is  not,  any 
more  than  money-making,  identified  with 
love ;  and  Plato  could  never  have  written 
Kara  (f)iXoyvfivaaTiav  Kara.  ifuXooo^cav^ 
meaning  'gymnastic  philosophy.' 

lu  206,  B,  a  slightly  difterent,  but  analo- 
gous, idea  is  introduced  by  Professor  Jowett 
in  rendering  Mavreiag,  7]V  6'  iyu),  delrat  6 
ri  TTore  Xeyeic;,  '  The  oracle  requires '  an  ex- 
planation, I  said,'  instead  of  '  One  need  be  a 
conjuror,  I  said,  to  tell  what  you  mean.' 
The  succeeding  lines,  which  are  meant  by 
Plato  to  be  particularly  clear,  are  not  so 
lucid  as  Professor  Jowett  generally  makes 
the  didactic  pieces.  He  seems  to  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  using  the  words  'ugly' 
or  '  ugliness,'  which  are  the  natural  opposites 
of  '  beautiful '  and  '  beauty,'  and  Avhich 
would  serve  the  purpose  required  better 
than  '  deformity '  and  '  foulness,'  by  which 
Profsesor  Jowett  prefers  to  render  ro 
alaxpov. 

In  208,  B,  '  Marvel  not  at  the  love  which 
all  men  have  of  their  oftspring,'  should  be 
'which  every  creature  has  of  its  ofl^spring' 
{ro  avrtiv  aTTo(3Xa.ar-}]fj,a  (jivaeL  nav  rifia). 

In  209,  B,  '  When  he  finds  a  fair  and 
noble  and  well-nurtured  soul '  should  be  '  a 
fair  and  noble  and  gifted  soul,'  ev^vfig 
always  meaning  in  Greek  '  well-endowed  by 
nature,'  as  distinguished  from  the  results  of 
education. 

In  212,  B,  an  unnecessary  improvement 
of  Plato  is  introduced.  The  text  is  simply 
'Yavra  6rj,  w  ^aTdfit  re  Kal  ol  dXXoi,  £07/  jitgv 
{^loriita ;  '  Such,  Plucdrus  and  the  rest, 
were  the  words  of  Diotima.'  But  Professor 
Jowett  makes  it :  '  Such,  Phasdrus — and  I 
speak  not  only  to  you  but  to  all  men — were 
the  words  of  Diotima.' 

In  212,  C,  '  the  company  applauded,' 
should  be  '  some  applauded,'  {rovg  fiev 
inaiveiv). 

In  212,  E,  we  knoAv  not  why  Professor 
Jowett  should  have  written  '  a  massive  gar- 


land of  ivy  and  wallflowers,^  instead  of  '  a 
massive  garland  of  ivy  and  violets '  {Idiv)* 

In  217,  E,  we  rather  miss  that  happy  art 
of  introducing  a  gloss  into  the  text,  which 
Professor  Jowett  elsewhere  resorts  to.  The 
words  are  Trpiorov  fxiv,  ro  XeyojiEVov,  olvog 
avev  re  Traidcov  Ka\  juero.  Traj'dwv  7jv  dX7]di]g. 
Professor  Jowett's  translation  hardly  gives  a 
meaning  which  explains  itself  to  the  English 
reader — 'Yet  as  the  proverb  says,  in  vino 
Veritas,  whether  there  is  in  boys  or  not.' 
It  Avould  be  clearer,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
more  words,  to  say :  '  In  the  first  place  the 
proverb  used  to  be  (fjv)  that  "  wine  and  chil- 
dren are  candid  :" — whether  children  are  so 
or  not,  at  all  events  wine  is  candid.'  Olvog 
Ka\  TralSeg  aXridelq  is  the  proverb  referred  to. 

In  220  C,  Professor  Jowett  neglects  to 
give  in  metrical  form,  which  would  have 
been  easy  enough,  the  line  from  the  Odys- 
sey with  which  Alcibiades  introduces  the 
story  of  the  trance  of  Socrates — 

Olov  6'  ai  t66'  ipe^e  Koi.  irT^r]  Kaprepdc  uviqp. 

He  simply  renders  it:  'the  doings  and  suf- 
ferings of  this  enduring  man.' 

A  little  lower  (and  this  is  the  last  hole 
which  Ave  shall  pick),  he  confuses  the  narra- 
tion by  an  unnecessary  addition  of  words. 
The  lonians  had  set  a  Avatch  to  see  if  So- 
crates Avould  stand  thinking  all  night.  'O 
6e   eiarTJKEi  ji^xpi'   ^uyg    iyevero   Ka\  I'jXiog 


*  It  is  true  that  the  Avord  lov  (wliich,  beinf^ 
written  oriorinally  Avitli  the  dijjamnia,  is  identi 
cal  with  the  Latin  vio-la)  appears  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  several  quite  distinct  ,1 

fioAvers.     In  Homer,  'Od.'A'.  72,  it  is  described  ™ 

as  jjroAvino'  in  marshy  meadoAvlands,  and  may 
probably  there  mean  the  '  crocus.'  In  Diosco- 
rides,  the  "kevKulov  is  described  as  a  cruciform 
plant, answerinjT to  our'  wallflower'  {cheiranthus 
cheire),  while  the  fieTiuviov  corresponds  to  our 
'  violet '  (viola  sylvestris).  In  Pindar,  '  01.'  vi.  35, 
the  babe  lamns  is  described  as  lying  in  a  path-  ,3 

less  thicket,  '  liis  tender  body  flooded  Avith  the         ,■ 
yellow  and  the  all-purple  rays  of  the  ion-flowers '  ^ 

{"luv  ^avdulai  Kal  Trajunopcpvpoic  diiTiac  pEiSpeyfiho^ 
u(ipbv  nufia).  And  here  either 'yellow  crocuses ' 
and  '  purple  crocuses '  are  meant,  or  else  (less 
probably)  the  '  Avallflower '  and  the  '  violet.' 
Our  own  forefathers  called  the  AvallfloAver  '  yel- 
low violet ;'  the  Dutch  still  call  it '  Auolier,'  and 
the  Spaniards  '  A'iolette  amarella.'  But  why 
should  Professor  Jowett  have  determined  that 
the  la  Avorn  by  Alcibiades  Avere  of  the  yelloAv 
type,  and  therefore  '  Avallflowers '  ?  There  is 
some  little  interest  in  the  question,  for  on  the 
ansAver  to  it  depends  the  claim  of  Athens  to  be 
called  '  the  City  of  the  Violet-crown.'  The  glori- 
ous epithet  loari^avoc,  invented  for  Athens  by 
Pindar,  Avas  especially  dear  to  the  Athenians 
(see  Arietoph.  '  Acharn.'  636).  Did  he  mean  by 
it  '  AMolet-crowned,'  or  '  Avallflower-crowned  '  ? 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  when  he  called  the  , 
Mnses  lonhma/ioi  (Pyth.  i.  1.)  he  meant  to  compare 
their  tresses  to  '  Avallflowers.' 
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a.viax'^v,  k'TTEira  cox^"^'  drrcuv  ■npnaev^anevog 
ru>  TjXiu).  'But  he  stood  till  it  was  dawn 
and  the  sun  rose,  then  he  oftered  up  a  prayer 
to  the  sun,  and  went  his  w'ay.'  Professor 
Jowett  renders  it,  '  There  he  stood  all  night 
as  well  as  all  daj/  and  the  folloioinf/  morning  ; 
and  with  the  return  of  light  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  the  sun,  and  went  his  way.' 

Anyone  can  see  that  the  a])Ove  criticisms 
of  I'rofessor  JoAvett's  translation  of  '  Sympo- 
sium '  are  often  de  minimis;  and  when 
their  minute  character  is  considered,  it  is 
cei-tainly  a  testimony  to  the  accuracy,  as 
well  as  general  excellence,  of  tlie  translation, 
that  we  should  not  haye  more  of  the  kind  to 
adduce.  We  might  have  enlarged  our  list 
of  grumhlings  hy  reference  to  the  other  Dia- 
logues. ]->ut  enough  of  this  ungracious  task. 
The  blemishes  which  exist  may  well  in  so 
large  a  work,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
Professor  Jow^ett's  method  of  translation — 
so  free  and  bold  in  its  scope — be  treated  as 
the  misprints  which  every  author  overlooks 
in  liis  writings;  and  it  may  certainly  be  ex- 
pected that  a  second  edition,  after  the  'rc- 
frigeratio  styli '  which  will  liave  intervened, 
will  show  us  this  great  work  clear  of  most 
of  that  at  wliich  even  an  exacting  criticism 
might  carp.  Among  the  trifling  corrections 
which  'the  humour  of  the  scholar'  would 
desire,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Jowett  to  make 
his  titles  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  uniform, 
lie  was  doubtless  correct  in  writing  '  Apolo- 
gy,' '  Statesman,'  '  Sophist,'  '  Laws,'  without 
the  article,  as  titles  of  some  of  the  Dia- 
loo-ues.  But  why  should  he  have  written 
'  The  Symposium,'  '  The  Pvcpublic,'  as  titles 
of  others  ?  Another  more  material  improve- 
ment W'hich  we  would  humbly  suggest,  is 
that  the  Introductions  to  some  of  the  Dia- 
logues should  be  lightened  by  cutting  down 
the  'Analyses'  wliich  they  contain.  The 
introduction  to  '  Phsedo '  is  a  model  for  this 
kind  of  writing ;  the  analysis  of  the  dialogue 
restricts  itself  to  an  outline  or  indication  of 
the  most  salient  points  of  the  argument, 
and  on  these  Professor  Jowett  offers  the 
most  interesting  remarks.  The  result  of 
such  a  process  is  to  whet  the  reader's  ap- 
petite for  the  dialogue  itself,  and  to  make 
him  anxious  to  see  the  outline  filled  up. 
But  in  the  Introductions  to  '  Republic  '  and 
'  Laws,'  Professor  Jowett  gives  us,  if  we 
might  be  pardoned  such  a  metaphor,  too 
substantial  a  luncheon.  The  analysis  in 
each  case  is  the  whole  dialogue,  only  sliglit- 
ly  compressed ;  it  is  in  each  case  much  too 
long  and  too  faithful  to  give  us  that  vivid 
conspectus  of  the  points  to  be  attended  to, 
which  we  could  desire ;  if  we  get  through 
the  analysis  and  come  to  the  dialogue,  we 
feel  ourselves  dulled  by  a  sense  of  the  repe- 


tition. On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  expect  that  very  few  of  those  who  take 
Professor  Jowett's  volume  in  hand,  will  read 
through  both  '  Laws,'  and  the  analysis  by 
which  the  dialogue  is  forestalled. 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  the  Platonic 
writings  thus  conveyed  to  us,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole.  We  find  the  results  of 
a  long  philosophic  life — of  foi'ty  or  fifty  years 
of  authorship — unfolded  before  us.  We 
find  these  results  embodied  in  twenty-seven 
Dialogues,  two  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  occupying  each  nearly  350  pages 
of  large  octavo  in  the  translation — the  others 
of  varying  dimensions  from  a  hundred  to 
ten  or  twelve  pages.  The  study  of  these 
Dialogues  shows  that  they  contain  the  set- 
ting forth  of  no  preconceived  system.  We 
find  that,  however  much  they  exhibit  'a 
conmion  spirit,"  there  is  no  '  unity  of  design 
in  the  whole.'  We  must  not  suppose  that 
the  philosopher  who  was  the  author  of  them 
had  settled,  before  he  began  to  write,  the 
truths  which  he  had  to  impait  to  the  world, 
and  that  he  wrote  some  Dialogues  as  intro- 
ductory and  as  leading  the  way  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  truths  to  be  unfolded  in  other 
Dialogues.  We  must  not  suppose  (though 
SchleieiTnacher  and  others  have  done  so), 
that  the  Dialogues  can  be  arranged  in 
groups,  forming  successive  or  co-ordinate 
parts  in  an  organic  series.  Eather  w-e  see 
the  progress  of  a  philosophic  mind,  work- 
ing its  own  way  to  the  light,  first  on  one 
question,  then  on  another;  under  different 
successive  influences  of  the  philosophy  of 
others ;  starting  from  dift'erent  stages  of 
knowledge  and  conviction ;  often  abandon- 
ing former  conclusions ;  looking  at  ques- 
tions ancAv  from  fresh  points  of  sight ;  thus, 
inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and  yet, 
by  the  dramatic  form  adopted,  escaping  the 
reproach  of  this,  and  always,  beyond  ques- 
tion, true  to  truth  and  to  morality. 

This  view  of  Plato,  as  an  inquiring  spirit 
— as  '  a  great  original  genius  sti'uggling  Avith 
unequal  conditions  of  knowledge,'  as  never 
dogmatic,  but  rather  as  a  poet  or  creator  of 
ideas,  and  an  exponent  of  the  method  of 
the  search  for  thought — is  not  the  view 
commonly  taken  of  him,  but  it  is  the  view 
which  Professor  Jowett  continually  suggests 
to  us,  and  which  an  examination  of  the  Dia- 
logues in  their  entirety  confirms.  One  may 
ask,  at  what  point  in  the  fifty  vears  of  au- 
thorship was  Plato  most  himself  ?  In  which 
of  the  Dialogues  can  we  put  our  finger  on 
the  most  essential  features  of  his  philoso- 
phy ?  Where  are  to  be  found  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  can  cany  away  from  these 
volumes  for  the  guidance  of  life  ?     The  an- 
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swer  must  be,  Nowhere  and  everywhere. 
Plato  is  to  he  regai'ded  as  a  dynamical  force  ; 
it  is  by  imbibing  his  spirit,  rather  than  by 
garnering  his  conchisions,  that  we  shall  learn 
anything  from  him.  As  Professor  Jowett 
says,  *  We  are  not  concerned  to  determine 
what  is  the  residuura  of  truth  in  Plato  which 
remains  for  ourselves.  His  truth  may  not 
be  our  truth,  and  nevertheless  may  have  an 
extraordinary  value  and  interest  for  us.' 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  have  quite  a  ditferent  object  and 
meaning  from  the  dogmatic  Dialogues  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  which  Philonous  obtains 
ingenious  victories  over  Ilylas,  and  sets  forth 
triumphantly  the  conclusions  with  regard  to 
'  matter  '  at  which  Berkeley  had  previously 
arrived.  We  have  no  wishes  to  disparage 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues,  but  only  to 
show  their  ditFerence  from  those  of  Plato. 
We  have  only  to  open  the  volumes  before  us 
to  see  that  in  the  earlier  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
so  far  from  a  foregone  conclusion  being  an- 
nounced, no  conclusion  at  all  is  arrived  at, 
except  perhaps  this :  that  a  deeper  method 
of  inquiry  must  be  used  than  ordinary  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  answer 
simple  questions,  such  as  settling  the  defini- 
tion of  Temperance,  or  Friendship,  or  Cou- 
rage. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  any  account  can 
be  given  of  Plato's  adopting  this  particular 
form  of  writing  ?  And  there  seems  great 
probability  in  the  supposition  that  Plato  was 
led  to  it  by  a  sort  of  accident.  The  person- 
ality of  Socrates  had  made  an  overpowering 
impression  on  his  youthful  mind ;  he  was 
doubtless  for  ever  rehearsing  to  himself  the 
striking  and  original  discussions  in  which 
his  master  refuted  and  instructed  others. 
He  felt  the  creative  impulse,  not,  like  Xeno- 
phon,  to  make  tame  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  Socrates,  but  to  reproduce  them  in 
poetic,  that  is,  analogous,  truth,  with  all  the 
living  characteristics  of  the  personages.  He 
made  his  first  essay  in  some  little  Socratic 
dialogue.  This  may  have  been  'Lysis,'  of 
which  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  written 
in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  and  afforded  him 
much  amusement.  This  first  essay  must 
have  revealed  to  Plato  his  own  marvellous 
dramatic  powers ;  further  essays  probably 
revealed  to  him  more  and  more  what  a  po- 
tent instrument  the  dialogue  might  become 
in  his  hands  for  the  exposition  of  true  me- 
thods of  inquiry ;  for  exhibiting  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  true  attitude  of  conscientious 
search ;  and  for  contrasting  all  that  was 
most  shallow,  commonplace,  worldly,  and 
false  in  the  modes  of  thinking  of  his  con- 
temporaries, with  that  which  he  himself  es- 
teemed   highest   and   most   sacred.       This, 


then,  was  the  genesis  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logue ;  it  arose  from  a  half-playful  attempt 
'  to  depict  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  a 
dramatic  form,'  it  grew  in  earnestness,  and 
the  ever-deepening  thoughts  and  glorious 
imaginations  of  Plato  were  still  conveyed 
by  a  Socrates  who  had  gradually  become 
very  difterent  from  the  real  one.  At  last  the 
character  of  Socrates  altogether  disappeared, 
and  the  Dialogues  having  now  lost  their 
greatest  charm,  '  the  reflections  of  Plato 
upon  Hellas  and  the  world '  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  personages  who  have  no  dra- 
matic interest. 

The  form  of  the  dialogue  as  employed  by 
Plato  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  and  charm- 
ing characteiistics  with  which  the  writings 
of  a  philosopher  are  not  usually  accompa- 
nied. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  setting,  a 
mise  en  scene,  for  the  various  disetissions, 
which  transports  us  into  the  middle  of  the 
Athens  of  tlie  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
We  are  introduced  into  various  phases  of 
the  bright  and  brilliant  society  of  that  won- 
derful city.  We  see,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
groups  assembled  in  the  Palaestra,  Socrates 
just  returned  from  the  wars  coming  to  re- 
visit his  old  haunts,  the  folk  crowding  round 
him  to  get  the  news,  the  beautiful  boy 
Charmides — good  as  he  Avas  beautiful — 
coming  in  attended  by  a  crowd  of  worship- 
pers, Socrates,  by  the  magnetic  charm  of  his 
talk,  securing  the  fair  youth's  attention,  and 
then  all  other  interests  being  absorbed  in  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  company  to  unravel  the 
intellectual  puzzles  which  Socrates  draws  'J| 
out  of  the  simple  question,  Wliat  is  Tempe-  '^ 
ranee  ?  We  see  the  early  morning  habits  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  influx  of  visitors  at 
break  of  day  to  the  house  where  the  great 
Sophist  Protagoras  had  come,  in  the  course  ^ 
of  '  stan-ing  it '  through  Greece,  to  stay  for  M 
a  time.  We  see  how  eager  all  are,  just  as 
St.  Paul  afterwards  described  them,  '  to  hear 
and  tell  of  some  new  thing.'  We  hear  the 
quotations  from  the  poets  who  were  in  vogue, 
and  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly  at  any  new 
quibble  or  ingenious  play  on  words.  AVe 
are  introduced  to  a  supper-party  of  the  Avits 
of  the  city.  We  see  the  grand  manners  of 
the  host,  the  youthful  poet  Agathon,  Avho 
had  just  received  the  prize  for  his  first  tra- 
gedy. We  hear  the  lively  banter  of  the 
guests,  and  observe  at  the  same  time  the 
strenuous  intellectual  exercise  Avith  which 
they  resolv^e  to  amuse/ themselves  over  their 
cups.  We  see  Alcibiades,  as  a  '  strayed  re- 
veller,' coming  in  garlanded  and  drunk,  to 
break  up  the  propriety  of  the  assemblage, 
and  to  blurt  out  strange  stories  of  himself 
and  Socrates.  At  another  time  Ave  see 
Socrates  and  the  Pedantic  Pha^drus  Avalking 
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out,  like  Faust  and  Wagner,  into  the  coun- 
try under  the  Athenian  midsummer  sun, 
along  the  sparkling  Ilissus,  amid  blooms  and 
odours  and  the  song  of  the  cicala  and  all 
the  charms  of  nature,  which  the  Master 
alone  has  soul  enough  to  appreciate.  Again, 
we  assist  at  the  forms  of  a  great  Athenian 
state  trial,  and  hear  the  defence  of  Socrates, 
who  is  being  tried  for  his  life  on  the  charge 
of  having  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens. 
Afterwards,  we  are  present  with  the  sage  in 
his  condemned  cell,  and  listen  to  that  calm 
and  half-inspired  talk  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  has  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  the  world. 

These,  and  many  other  such  pictures  fomi 
the  settings  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
Hegel,  in  a  most  amusing  passage  of  his 
J,  '  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,' 
f  treats  them  all  like  the  painted  outside  of  a 
show-booth  at  a  fair — as  if  they  were  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  enticing  people  to  come 
in.  He  says  that  many  are  attracted  by  the 
floAvery  introductions  to  Plato's  Dialogues, 
and  the  descriptions  of  a  pala?stra  or  a  plane- 
tree,  or  something  of  the  kind.  And  they 
ai"e  full  of  eagerness  because  they  hope  that 
it  will  be  all  like  this.  But  presently  they 
have  got  through  the  introduction,  and  they 
come  upon  long  stretches  of  thorny  dialec- 
tics— no  more  flowers,  but  only  difficult  dis- 
cussions on  the  One  and  the  Many,  on  the 
possibility  of  asserting  anything  about  the 
Non-existent,  and  so  on.  Then  their  hearts 
sink  within  them,  and  they  'go  away  sor- 
rowing like  the  young  man  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.' '  And  perhaps,'  adds  Hegel,  '  they 
take  to  studying  Fries,  or  Heaven  knows 
whom '  (we  might  say,  for  instance,  '  Aber- 
crombie  on  the  Moral  Feelings '),  and  they 
fancy  themselves  philosophers,  Avliile  all  the 
time  it  is  only  that  their  '  breasts  are  swell- 
ing with  generous  aspirations.'  To  Hegel 
there  is  nothing  else  in  Plato  really  worth 
attending  to,  except  such  passages  as  treat 
of  the  absolute  Idea  in  all  its  various  rela- 
tions to  matter,  negation,  the  world,  and  the 
individual  mind.  If  Plato  be  regarded  as  a 
I  philosopher  for  philosophers,  this  view  may 
1  be  the  true  one.  But  in  the  Dialogues 
I  themselves  we  find  Socrates  for  the  most 
♦part  discoursing  with  those  Avho  were  en- 
lightened and  educated  men,  but  not  pro- 
fessed philosophers.  And  therefore  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  Dialogues  had  a  word 
for  men  of  this  kind  in  all  ages.  At  all 
events,  the  proof  of  this  can  be  obtained  by 
trying.  Of  course  no  profound  or  really 
adequate  study  of  Plato  can  be  made  with- 
out grappling  with  the  subtleties  in  '  Parme- 
nides '  and  *  Sophist.'  But  even  Avithout 
this   it  appears  to   us  that  many  different 


minds,  to  some  of  whom  a  little  judicious 
skipping  might  occasionally  be  condoned, 
may  in  various  ways  find  pleasure  in  these 
I'ich  pages,  and  may  obtain  from  them  an 
impulse  not  to  be  despised. 

The  keen  interest  felt  by  the  Athenians 
themselves  in  the  sort  of  discussions  which 
Plato  records,  is  frequently  indicated  in  the 
Dialogues,  and  receives  indirect  testimony 
from  the  manner  in  Avhich  these  arguments 
are  supposed  to  have  been  preserved.  No 
short-hand  writer  having  been  present  at  the 
conversations  between  Socrates  and  his 
friends,  they  could  only  have  been  caiTied 
out  of  the  circle  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
by  the  strength  of  memory  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  company.  Plato  thinks  it  no- 
thing out  of  the  way  to  imagine  any  one  of 
these  discussions  being  reproduced  by 
memory  word  for  Avord,  Avith  all  the  attacks 
and  rejoinders,  and  all  the  funis  and  wind- 
ings of  the  argument,  and  all  the  delicate 
touches  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  and  repeated 
to  some  other  person  next  day,  or  it  might 
be  years  afterwards.  Socrates,  Avho  is  re- 
presented as  a  glutton  of  such  talk,  sets  the 
example.  He  is  supposed  to  haA^e  said  off 
the  Avhole  of  the  immense  conversation 
Avhich  constitutes  '  Republic '  the  day  after 
it  occurred.  So  also  of  the  discussions  in 
'  Protagoras,'  '  Chamiides,'  '  Lysis,'  and 
'  Euthydemus,'  he  is  the  sole  reporter.  The 
conversation  in  '  Thesetctus  '  is  supposed  to 
have  been  related  by  Socrates  to  one  Euclid, 
Avho  from  memory  Avrote  it  all  doAvn  and  got 
Socrates  to  revise  it.  It  is  afterAvards  read 
aloud  by  a  slaA'e.  The  prison-scene  and  the 
last  talk  of  Socrates  are  reported  by  Phaedo, 
one  of  the  disciples  Avho  had  been  present. 
The  conversations  in  '  Symposium '  are  re- 
peated at  second-hand  by  an  enthusiast, 
ApoUodorus,  who  had  heard  them  from 
Aristodemus  and  had  got  the  account  veri- 
fied by  Socrates.  What  is  most  Avonderful 
of  all,  the  subtle  and  intricate  discussion  in 
'  Parmenides'  is  supposed  to  be  said  off  by 
heart  by  Antiphon,  the  half-brother  of  Plato, 
Avho  had  heard  the  arguments  in  his  youth, 
years  before,  from  Pythodorus,  Avho  liad 
been  present  at  the  philosophical  seance, 
Avhere  they  Avere  brought  forward.  Only 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  is  represented  as  having  a'Ave:ik  me- 
mory for  philosophy,  and  that  is  f lie  shalloAA'- 
pated  Pha^di-us,  Avho  seems  to  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  saying  off  a  short  speech  of  Lysias 
to  Avhich  he  had  just  been  listening.  It  is 
true  that  all  this  is  a  matter  of  imagination. 
Yet  still  Plato  Avould  not  liave  described 
such  feats  of  the  memory  unless  they  had 
seemed  to  him  to  have  a  certain  vraisem- 
blance.     And  his  accounts  of  these  matters 
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serve  to  give  us  a  strong  impression  of  the 
intellectual  activity  of  society  in  Athens. 

With  regard  to  the  dramatis  2iorsonce  of 
the  Dialogues,  there  is  a  peculiarity  Avhich 
deserves  notice.  Several  of  the  personages 
who  are  introduced  as  taking  part  in  these 
conversations  are  public  characters,  whose 
lives  and  actions  are  very  well  known  to  the 
student  of  Greek  history.  Such  are  Nicias, 
Critias,  Meno,  Alcibiades,  and  Anytus,  The 
imaginary  time  of  the  Dialogues  in  which 
these  characters  appear,  must  be  assigned 
severally  to  various  years  between  425  b.c. 
and  414  b.c.  '  Meno,'  however,  represents 
a  meeting  which  might  have  taken  place 
about  404  or  403  b.c.  The  Dialogues 
themselves  were  actually  written  subse- 
quently— and  some  of  them  long  subse- 
quently— to  395  B.C.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  imaginary  scenes  and 
the  period  of  Plato's  sitting  down  to  de- 
scribe them,  how  marked  had  been  the  pub- 
lic history  of  the  persons  whom  we  have 
named  !  Nicias  had,  by  his  incompetency, 
destroyed  the  Athenian  anny,  Alcibiades 
had  betrayed  his  country  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  Critias  had  become  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  and  '  the  most  hated  of  the 
Athenians.'  He  had  shown  the  utmost  in- 
gratitude and  the  most  bitter  personal  ani- 
mosity to  Socrates.  Meno  had  sold  the 
generals  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  to  the 
Persians,  and  after  their  murder  had  him- 
self been  put  to  death  by  Parysatis  tlic  mo- 
ther of  Cyrus.  Anytus  had  taken  the  lead 
in  procuring  the  impeachment  of  Soci-ates  ; 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  he 
is  the  man  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
caused  the  death  of  the  sage.  It  might 
have  seemed  as  if  the  stigma  of  all  these 
painful  circumstances  would  have  adhered 
indelibly  to  the  men  themselves,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  them 
as  characters,  except  by  the  light  of  their 
culpable  or  unfortunate  history.  But  Plato 
appears  to  abstract  his  mind  from  all  painful 
associations  connected  with  them.  In  going 
back  in  imagination  to  the  happy  times 
when  his  Master  was  still  in  middle  life  and 
unaccused,  he  depicts  those  who  afterwards 
became  the  worst  enemies  of  Socrates,  as  in 
friendly  and  honoured  intercourse  with  him. 
With  dramatic  impartiality  lie  represents 
them  as  they  then  might  have  appeared. 
He  represents  them  in  sunny  light,  Avithout 
throwing  back  on  them  the  shadow  of  sub- 
sequent events.  Alcibiades  is  charmingly 
depicted  in  '  Symposium '  as  the  wayward 
child  of  genius,  full  of  noble  impulses,  and 
yet  always  inconsistent  with  himself  ;  having 
'  felt  the  pang  of  philosophy,'  and  yet  not 
having  strength  to  be  true  to  the  pursuit  of 


it ;  regarding  Socrates  as  the  embodiment 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  half  shunnino- 
him,  half  fascinated  by  him. 

'  For  (says  he)  he  makes  me  confess  that  I 
ought  not  to  hve  as  I  do,  neglecting  the  wants 
of  my  own  soul,  and  busying  myself  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Athenians  ;  therefore  I  hold  my 
ears  and  tear  myself  away  from  him.  And  he 
is  the  only  person  who  ever  made  me  ashamed, 
which  you  might  think  not  to  be  in  my  nature, 
and  there  is  no  one  else  who  does  the  same.  I 
know  that  I  cannot  answer  him  or  say  that  I 
ought  not  to  do  as  he  bids,  but  when  I  leave 
his  presence  the  love  of  popularity  gets  the 
better  of  me — and  therefore  I  run  away  and 
fly  from  him,  and  when  I  see  him  I  am  ashamed 
of  what  I  have  confessed  to  him.  And  many 
a  time  I  wish  that  he  were  dead,  and  yet  I 
know  that  I  should  be  much  more  sorry  than 
glad,  if  he  were  to  die ;  so  that  I  am  at  my  wits' 
end.' 

'  Meno  is  described,'  says  Professor  Jowett, 
'  as  a  sort  of  Thessalian  Alcibiades,  rich  and 
luxurious,  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  the  he- 
reditary friend  of  the  Great  King.  Like 
Alcibiades,  he  is  inspired  Avitli  an  ardent 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  is  equally  Avilling 
to  learn  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,'  Cri- 
tias appears  as  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world, 
ennobled  by  the  connexion  of  his  family  with 
Solon,  having  studied  under  the  Sophists, 
and  not  without  a  tincture  of  j^hilosophy. 
Anytus  is  appealed  to,  in  one  of  the  Dia- 
logues, as  a  respectable  and  well-to-do  citizen 
of  the  old  school,  to  settle  the  question, 
whether  there  are  any  teachers  of  virtue  to 
be  found.  In  the  conversation  that  ensues,  ,J 
he  exhibits  a  narrow-minded  liorror  of  all  il 
innovation  on  the  old  opinions,  and  he  is 
finally  supposed  to  lose  his  temper,  and  to 
flounce  oil"  with  a  significant  threat :  '  So- 
crates, I  think  that  you  are  too  ready  to  ,, 
speak  evil  of  men ;  and,  if  you  take  my  !|| 
advice,  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  care-  '*' 
ful.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  which  it  is 
not  easier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them 
good,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  at  Ath- 
ens, as  I  believe  that  you  know.'  Socrates, 
mildly  referring  to  this,  concludes  the  Dia- 
logue by  saying  to  his  companion,  '  I  fear 
that  I  must  go  away,  but  do  you,  now  that 
you  are  persuaded  yourself,  persuade  our 
friend  Anytus.  And  don't  let  him  be  so 
exasperated ;  for  if  you  can  persuade  him, 
you  will  have  done  some  service  to  the  Athe- 
nian people.' 

In  all  this  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  the 
reserve  and  reticence  of  Greek  art.  Plato 
had  no  call,  when  introducing  as  the  com- 
panions of  Socrates  characters  who  had  be- 
come notorious  in  history,  to  advert  to  quali- 
ties in  them  which  had  been  subsequently 
developed,  or  to  mix  up  the  present  with  the 
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past.  The  one  work  which  he  had  in  hand, 
and  to  wliich  he  confined  himself,  was  to  ex- 
hibit them  as  minds  standing  in  varions  dif- 
ferent rehitions  to  knowledge  and  philoso- 
phy. And  in  this  he  does  not  depart  from 
consistency  and  the  probable,  lie  does  not 
represent  Critias  as  an  idealist,  or  Anytus  as 
an  open-minded  man.  Again,  there  is  both 
dramatic  propriety  and  the  truth  of  human 
nature  in  allowing  that  men  may  make  a  fair 
show  to  the  world  and  may  take  an  honour- 
able place  in  society,  though  afterwards  they 
'  show  the  cloven  hoof.'  That  Plato  should 
so  have  represented  some  men  does  not  show 
that  he  was  '  regardless  of  the  historical  truth 
of  the  characters  of  his  Dialogues  ;'  it  ra- 
ther proves  that  he  was  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  art.  And  is  there  not  something  else 
behind  ?  We  seem  to  find  a  sad  irony  in 
the  imaginary  descriptions  of  these  bright 
and  cheerful  meetings  characterised  by  such 
keen  enjoyment  of  life,  and  of  the  play  of 
thought,  when  we  reflect  that  they  were 
Avritten  by  one  who  was  conscious  of  stern 
ungracious  realities  connected  with  many  of 
the  actors  in  them.  The  very  mention  of 
these  actors'  names  would  be  sure  at  once 
to  awaken  in  the  reader's  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  later  facts,  and  Plato,  Avith 
the  highest  art,  left  the  contrast  to  make  it- 
self felt.  Each  one  of  the  Socratic  Dia- 
logues, or  all  taken  as  a  Avhole,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  tragedy.  All  is  smiling 
and  serene — Socrates"  moves  about  as  a  king 
of  men  (like  (Jildipus  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity and  pride)  ;  he  holds  his  philosophic 
court,  and  the  joy  of  the  intellect  is  over  all. 
But  in  the  background  there  broods  a  hor- 
ror, a  dark  fate  is  felt  to  be  ever  threaten- 
ing, we  cannot  shake  oft"  our  consciousness 
of  the  end — all  tends  to  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Socrates.  It  is  with  the  great- 
est reserve  that  Plato  pemiits  the  under- 
tone of  sorrow  to  make  itself  occasionally 
felt,  as  in  the  passages  which  remark  on  the 
inability  of  the  just  man  to  defend  his  own 
cause  in  a  perverted  world ;  or,  as  when 
amidst  the  riot  of  the  banquet,  Alcibiades 
admits  how  sorry  he  should  be  if  Socrates 
were  to  die ;  or,  as  in  the  vague  threat  of 
Anytus  above-quoted,  that  some  day  he 
might  do  Socrates  a  harm. 

No  part  of  the  works  of  Plato  is  more  full 
of  irony — irony  in  its  sad,  its  laughter-mov- 
ing, and  its  trenchant  aspect — than  the  lit- 
tle dialogue  called  '  Euthyphro,'  wliich  is 
directly  connected  with  the  fate  of  Socrates. 
No  contrast  could  be  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  circumstances  and  characters  of 
the  two  persons  who  constitute  the  dialogue 
— Socrates  himself  and  Euthyphro,  a  learn- 
ed Athenian  diviner  and  soothsayer.     Their 


meeting  is  most  quaint.  They  encounter 
each  other  in  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon, 
which  was  the  office  for  filing  indictments  in 
Athens.  Euthyphro  asks  Socrates,  '  What 
can  have  brought  him  to  such  a  place,  away 
froni  the  pastimes  of  the  Lyceum, — surely 
he  cannot  be  going  to  law  with  anyone?' 
'  Well,'  says  Socrates,  '  not  exactly  going  to 
law  ;  the  fact  is  I  have  to  defend  myself 
against  an  impeachment.'  On  being  asked, 
of  what  nature  ?  he  informs  Euthyphro  that 
he  is  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  corrupting 
the  young  by  making  new  gods  and  denying 
the  existence  of  the  old  ones.  Euthyphro 
says,  '  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  they  are  attacking  you 
about  what  you  call  your  Demon.  They 
think  that  this  savours  of  neologianism. 
But  never  fear,  it  is  all  jealousy  ;  they  laugh 
at  me  too,  as  if  I  Avere  a  madman,  Avhen  I 
talk  of  divine  things  to  them,  and  foretell 
the  future  ;  and  yet  every  Avord  that  I  say 
is  true.'  Socrates  answers,  '  Their  laughing 
Avould  be  all  A^ery  Avell.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Athenians  do  not  mind  so  much  a  man's 
being  Avise  himself,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
try  to  make  other  people  Avise,  but  directly 
he  does  this  they  get  angry.  And  this  is 
the  very  thing  Avhich  I  cannot  keep  from 
doing.  So  noAv  I  am  in  a  scrape,  and  if  the 
Athenians  Avould  only  laugh  at  me  as  they 
do  at  you,  the  time  might  pass  gaily  enough 
in  court ;  but  perhaps  they  may  be  in  earn- 
est, and  then  Avhat  the  end  Avill  be  you 
soothsayers  only  can  predict.'  '  Oh  ! '  says 
Euthyphro,  /  daresay  the  affair  will  end  in 
nothincj^  Socrates,  and  that  you  Avill  win  your 
cause,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  Avin  mine.'  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  the  flippant  self-satis- 
faction of  the  soothsayer,  Avho,  full  of  his 
OAvn  concerns,  can  hardly  give  a  thought  to 
the  grave  position  of  Socrates,  or  the  mean- 
ing which  there  is  in  his  light-minded  pro- 
phecy that  Socrates  would  be  acquitted. 
But  noAv  comes  his  oavu  announcement  of 
the  legal  business  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon.  He  was 
going  to  prosecute  his  aged  father  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  Socrates  is  shocked  at 
the  notion.  He  says,  '  Good  Heavens !  a 
man  must  be  an  extraordinary  man  and  have 
made  great  strides  in  Avisdom  before  he  could 
haA'e  seen  his  Avay  to  this.  But  was  it  some 
relative  whom  your  father  murdered  ? '  Eu- 
thyphro mocks  at  the  suggestion.  He  says 
it  is  all  a  question  of  religious  pollution,  and 
there  is  the  same  pollution  in  all  murders 
alike.  Then  it  turns  out  that  a  serf  on  his 
father's  estate  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  had 
killed  a  slave.  His  father  had  ordered  the 
serf  to  be  bound  and  thrown  into  a  ditch, 
and  had  sent  to  the  intcipreters  of  religion 
at  Athens  to  ask  what  should  be  done  Avith 
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him.  But  before  the  messenger  came  back 
the  criminal  had  died  from  hunger  and  ex- 
posure. Euthyphro  naively  adds  ;  '  My  fa- 
ther and  family  are  angry  with  me  for  tak- 
ing the  part  of  the  murderer  and  prosecuting 
my  father.  They  say  that  he  did  not  kill 
him,  and  if  he  did,  the  dead  man  was  but  a 
murderer,  and  I  ought  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice, for  that  a  son  is  impious  who  prosecutes 
a  father.  This  shows,  Socrates,  how  little 
they  know  the  opinions  of  the  gods  about 
piety  and  impiety.'  On  hearing  this,  and 
that  Euthyphro  was  so  perfectly  sure  of  his 
own  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
piety  and  impiety,  as  to  feel  no  hesitation  in 
charging  his  own  father  with  murder,  So- 
crates declares  that  he  must  at  once  become 
the  pupil  of  Euthyphro.  He  says  that  he 
himself  has  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  impie- 
ty, and  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble importance  to  him,  with  a  view  to  his 
defence,  to  learn  from  Euthyphro,  What  is 
piety  ?  Will  Euthyphro  tell  him  this  ?  Eu- 
thyphro has  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
oblige  him  in  this  respect ;  he  says  :  '  Piety 
is  doing  as  I  am  doing  ;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
secuting anyone  who  is  guilty  of  murder, 
sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime — whether  he 
be  your  father,  or  mother,  or  some  other 
person,  that  makes  no  difference — and  not 
prosecuting  them  is  impiety.'  Professor 
Jowett  is  highly  delighted  with  this  answer 
of  Euthyphro  ;  he  observes :  '  Thus  begins 
the  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the  let- 
ter, or  of  the  narrow  and  unenlightened  con- 
science, and  the  higher  notion  of  religion 
which  Socrates  vainly  endeavours  to  elicit 
from  him.  "  Piety  is  doing  as  I  do"  is  the 
first  idea  of  religion  which  is  suggested  to 
his  mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  defi- 
nition of  popular  religion  in  all  ages.' 

Socrates  demands  something  more  gene- 
ral, as  even  the  most  correct  punishment  of 
sacrilege  is  rather  an  instance  of  piety  than 
a  definition  of  it.  So  he  gets  out  of  Euthy- 
phro that  '  piety  is  what  is  dear  to  the  gods.' 
Even  this  is  insufficient,  as  it  states  an  attri- 
bute rather  than  the  essence  of  piety.  What 
is  the  quality  which  makes  certain  actions 
dear  to  the  gods  and  others  not  ?  Euthyphro 
seems  at  a  loss  here,  and  Socrates  suggests 
that  justice  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  Euthyphro  agrees  that  '  piety  is  a  part 
of  justice,'  thus  conceding  the  point  at  which 
Socrates  aims,  that  religion  must  be  placed 
on  a  moral  foundation.  He  goes  on  to  de- 
fine it  as  '  that  part  of  justice  which  consists 
in  attending  upon  the  gods.'  When  further 
interrogated  as  to  the  nature  of  this  '  atten- 
tion to  the  gods,'  he  replies  that  piety  is  an 
affair  of  business,  a  science  of  giving  and 
asking,   and   the   like.      But   the    question 


arises,  How  can  we  give  the  gods  any  good 
thing?  To  which  Euthyphro  answers  that 
we  give  them  honour,  which  is  pleasing  or 
dear  to  them.  Thus  he  has  come  back  to 
his  original  position  that  '  piety  is  what  is 
dear  to  the  gods '  without  any  explanation 
of  it.  '  Socrates,  although  weary  of  the  sub- 
terfuges and  evasions  of  Euthyphro,  remains 
unshaken  in  his  conviction  that  he  must 
know  the  nature  of  piety,  or  he  would  never 
have  prosecuted  his  old  father.  He  is  still 
hoping  that  he  will  condescend  to  instruct 
him.  But  Euthyphro  is  in  a  hurry  and 
cannot  stay.  Thus  Socrates'  last  hope  of 
knowing  the  nature  of  piety  before  he  is 
prosecuted  for  impiety  has  disappeared ! ' 
In  this  dialogue,  as  Professor  Jowett  says, 
Plato  puts  the  world  on  their  trial  and  con- 
victs them,  in  the  person  of  an  accredited 
minister  of  orthodoxy,  of  ignorance  in  that 
very  matter  touching  which  Socrates  was 
accused.  The  spirit  of  Euthyphro  was  in 
many  respects  identical  with  the  spirit  of 
the  accusers.  Both  he  and  they  were  equal- 
ly incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of 
spiritual  religion.  All  this  is  conveyed  by 
the  most  delicate  implication,  and  there  is  a 
sad  humour  in  making  a  man  like  Socrates 
offer  himself  as  a  pupil  in  questions  of  piety 
to  a  man  like  Euthyphro. 

Great,  noble,  and  touching  is  the  drama- 
tic portraiture  of  the  character  of  Socrates, 
as  drawn  by  Plato  ;  and  yet  the  interest  that 
centres  round  this  colossal  figure  is  but  a 
part,  and  indeed  a  comparatively  small  part, 
of  the  interest  of  the  works  of  Plato  taken 
as  a  whole.  In  them  we  have  to  study  the 
development  of  Plato's  own  mind,  and  the 
progress  of  that  '  contemplation  of  all  time 
and  all  existence,'  to  which  his  picture  of 
Socrates  was  but  the  motif  and  starting- 
point.  The  volumes  before  us  enable  us 
with  a  comprehensive  glance  to  descry  the 
chief  stages  in  that  progress.  We  see  that 
the  Avay  of  proceeding  with  Plato  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  Aristotle ;  Aristotle 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  worked 
out  his  philosophy  in  his  own  mind,  and 
then  employed  his  last  twelve  years  in  stat- 
ing it  and  putting  it  forth,  completed,  to  the 
world.  Whereas,  we  see  that  Plato,  begin- 
ning in  early  youth,  put  out  in  artistic  form 
the  questionings  that  arose  in  his  mind,  as 
fast  as  they  came,  giving  them  for  the  nonce 
provisional  answers  ;  but  ever  widening  and 
restating  the  questions,  and  afresh  clothing 
them  in  dialogue  with  wider  and  more  per- 
fect answers,  different  in  many  cases  from 
those  at  first  given.  We  see  how  one  thought 
grew  out  of  another,  and  though  the  sequence 
of  all  the  Dialogues  cannot  be  absolutely 
fixed,  we  see  them  broadly  falling  into  divi- 
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sions  -wliich  mark  successive  periods  of  Pla- 
to's mind.  We  see  also  a  common  thread 
of  connexion  running  througli  them  all,  from 
'  Channides  '  or  '  Lysis '  to  '  Laws.'  If  Ave 
were  asked  to  state  in  a  word  what  that 
common  thread  is,  Ave  should  say,  '  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  soul.'  The  Dia- 
logues spring  from  the  idea  of  Socrates  in- 
structing by  dialectic.  This  idea  is  eagerly 
seized  upon  and  folloAved  out  by  Plato,  and 
he  appears  at  first  to  lay  down  this  process 
of  education  by  means  of  an  embarrassing 
dialectic  as  a  necessary  condition  and  sme 
qua  noil  for  all  improvement.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  ordinary  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction to  have  been  gone  through  and 
done  Avith  ;  the  pupil  has  acquired  certain 
accomplishments,  he  knoAvs  a  good  deal  by 
rote,  but  his  mind  is  not  as  yet  in  possession 
of  itself,  and  nothing  has  been  really  brought 
home  to  his  consciousness.  At  this  point 
the  Socrates  of  Plato  steps  in,  and  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  Avith  the  greatest 
good  humour  and  urbanity,  produces  a  re- 
vulsion in  the  previously  self-satisfied  }nlnd 
of  the  youth.  He  implants  the  conviction  of 
ignorance,  as  the  first  condition  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  any  true  knoAvledge.  He 
abstains  from  relieving  that  sense  of  igno- 
rance by  an  easily  communicated  formula  of 
dogmatic  information.  He  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  truth  on  any  subject  must  be 
discovered  and  realised  by  the  mind  for  it- 
self. He  gives  many  indications  of  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  discovery  must  be  at- 
tempted, at  the  same  time  exploding  many 
unsound  and  misleading  methods  of  thought 
in  vogue  in  the  Avorld.  He  more  or  less  de- 
finitely communicates  or  hints  the  kind  of 
answer  Avhich  he  himself  '  Avould  be  inclined 
to  think '  might  be  given  to  any  particular 
question.  And  he  finally  and  invariably 
impresses  the  youthful  learner  Avith  the  fixed 
principle  that,  however  uncertain  or  difficult 
the  attainment  of  truth  in  intellectual  mat- 
ters may  be,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain, 
namely,  the  paramount  force  of  moral  duty, 
or,  in  other  Avords,  the  necessity  each  man 
is  under  of  being  '  as  noble  and  good  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.' 

This  dialectical  process  Ave  find  Socrates 
represented  in  the  earlier  dialogues — as  he 
probably  did  in  real  life — applying  freely  to 
mere  boys.  But  Avhether  it  Avas  from  seeing 
the  process  applied  by  other  and  less  cau- 
tious practitioners,  or  merely  as  a  general 
result  of  his  OAvn  long  thought  and  experi- 
ence— Avhatever  caused  it,  at  all  events  Plato 
came  to  see  dangers  inherent  in  unsettling 
the  traditionary  opinions  of  the  young. 
These  are  strongly  stated  in  '  RepubUc,' 
358,  D. 


'  You  know  that  there  are  certain  principles 
about  justice  and  good,  which  were  taught  us 
in  childhood,  and  under  their  parental  authori- 
ty we  have  been  brought  up,  obeying  and  hon- 
ouring them.'  '  That  is  true.'  '  And  there  are 
also  opposite  maxims  and  habits  of  pleasure 
which  flatter  and  attract  our  soul,  but  they  do 
not  influence  those  Avho  have  any  sense  of  right, 
and  who  continue  to  honour  the  maxims  of 
their  fathers  and  obey  them.'  'True.'  'Now, 
when  a  man  is  in  this  state,  and  the  questioning 
spirit  asks  what  is  fair  and  honourable,  and  he 
answers  as  the  law  directs,  and  then  arguments 
come  and  refute  the  word  of  the  legislator,  and 
he  is  driven  into  believing  that  nothing  is  fair 
any  more  than  foul,  or  just  and  good  any  more 
then  the  opposite,  and  the  same  of  all  his  time- 
honoured  notions,  do  you  think  that  he  will 
still  honour  and  obey  them  ? '  '  That  is  impos- 
sible.' '  And  when  he  ceases  to  think  them 
honourable  and  natural  as  heretofore,  and  he 
fails  to  discover  the  true,  can  he  be  expected  to 
pursue  any  fife  other  than  that  which  flatters 
his  desires?'  'He  cannot.'  ' And  from  being 
an  observer  of  the  law  he  is  converted  into  a 
lawless  person?'  'Unquestionably.'  'Now 
all  this  is  very  natural  in  those  who  study  phi- 
losophy in  this  manner,  and  also,  as  I  was  just 
now  saying,  most  excusable.'  '  Yes,  he  said, 
and  as  I  may  add,  pitiable.' 

In  the  ideal  '  Republic,'  as  in  a  novel,  the 
remedy  for  this,  or  for  any  other  difficulty, 
Avas  not  far  to  seek.  Plato  proposed  to  lay 
doAvu  the  rules,  first,  that  only  those  Avho  pos- 
sessed grave  and  steadfast  natures  should  be 
permitted  by  the  Guardians  to  study  dialectic 
(that  is  philosophy)  at  all ;  and  second,  that 
even  this  limited  class  should  defer  their 
dialectical  studies  till  they  should  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  thus  be  somcAvhat  removed 
from  the  sway  of  youthful  passion.  Finally, 
he  proposed  to  enact  that  a  man  should 
study  philosophy  from  his  thirtieth  to  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  and  then  should  'go  doAvn 
into  the  den ' — that  is  into  practical  and 
political  life — till  he  Avas  fifty,  at  Avhich  age 
he  might  be  alloAved  to  return  to  abstract 
thought,  and  should  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  earthly  existence  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Absolute  Good.  But  alas  !  in  real  life, 
these  safeguards  are  hardly  practicable.  A 
man  Avho  has  never  questioned  anything  be- 
fore he  is  thirty  years  old,  Avill  probably 
never  question  anything  at  all.  Life  cannot 
be  mapped  out  on  the  lines  of  a  L^topian 
dream.  The  '  sting  of  philosophy '  plants 
itself  '  in  the  finest  Avits  of  all,'  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  hence  may  arise  cannot  be  evad- 
ed by  any  mere  suppression  of  the  intellec- 
tual impulse.  So  far  as  they  exist,  they  are 
but  an  additional  instance  of  a  seeming  in- 
e(][uality  in  life,  as  if  an  over  large  portion  of 
the  probation  of  life  Avere  laid  on  the  years 
between  seventeen  and  tAvcnty-five.  Plato's 
recognition  of  these  difficulties  is  an  instance 
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of  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  t\'hich  makes 
him  anxious  that  no  weaker  brother  should 
he  made  to  stumble.  It  is  a  touch  of  nature 
sio-nificant  for  all  time,  but  for  some  periods 
of  society  more  espcially  than  for  others. 
At  all  periods  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for 
young  men,  when  they  begin  to  speculate 
and  inquire  about  the  foundations  of  morals 
and  religion,  if  they  could  have  a  Platonic 
Socrates  at  their  side  to  indicate  to  them 
that  to  '  will  to  do  '  what  is  right,  is  not  only 
a  practical  safeguard,  but  also  intellectually 
a  necessary  condition  to  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  right. 

Plato  doubtless  varied  a  good  deal  in  the 
programmes  of  education  which  at  different 
periods  of  his  own  life  he  drew  out.      In 
'  Republic  '  dialectic  (or  metaphysics)  is  re- 
presented as  the  crowning  study,  to  be  pro- 
perly regulated,  but  to  have  everything  sub- 
ordinated to  it.     In  '  Laws  '  mathematics  is 
made  very  much  to  take  the  place  of  philo- 
sophy.    This  suits  the  conservative  spirit  of 
Plato's  old  age  ;  he  hopes  that  '  mathematics 
may  lead  the  mind  from  tlie  paths  of  impie- 
ty to  the  religious  contemplation  of  the  star- 
ry heavens,  and  that  the  pattern  of  order 
there  beheld  may  become  the  pattern  of  the 
order  of  the  state.'    But  under  all  difterences 
of  detail  the  education  and  progress  of  the 
individual  soul  seems  ever  to  have  been  a 
predominant   subject    of   Plato's    thoughts. 
In  '  Theajtetus '  he  describes  the  attainment 
of  truth  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Abso- 
lute, as  a  process  of  being  made  like  to  God, 
by  which  alone  final   blessedness  is  to  be 
reached.     And  gradually  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  entertain  the  belief,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  '  Republic,'  that  the  education  of 
the  soul  is  a  process  only  begun  in  this  life, 
and  to  be  carried  on  in  a  subsequent  state  of 
existence.     The  same  idea  was  revived,  ap- 
parently without  any  knowledge  that  it  had 
been  Plato's,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ers- 
kine   of  Liulathen.*      Plato,  however,  was 
not  a  universalist ;  he  does  not  anywhere  as- 
sert that  all  men  by  the  training  and  purifi- 
cation of  their  souls  will  finally  reach  salva- 
tion.    He   entertained  at  all  events  during 
one  period  of  his  life,  while  under  Pythago- 
rean influences,  a  belief  in  three  possible 
consequences  at  the  end  of  the  individual 
life — either  eternal  blessedness  attainable  by 
those  souls  which  had  been  purified  by  vir- 
tue and  philosophy  ;  or,  a  state  of  purgatory, 
to   be   followed  by  metempsychosis  and  a 
fresh  probation  on  earth ;  or,  final  condem- 
nation without  further  hope  of  redemption, 
Plato  conceives  that  this  last  sentence  would 

*   See  his '  Letters,'  edited  by  the   Bishop  of 
Argyll,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan,  1871. 


be  the  fate  of  those  great  malefactors  of 
mankind,  such  as  the  worst  tyrants  and 
other  utterly  lawless  spirits, who  should  have 
rendered  themselves  incurable  and  incapable  m 
of  improvement.*  Plato's  theory  of  pun-  ■■■ 
ishment  is  essentially  the  corrective  theory 
— that  punishment  is  for  the  good  of  the 
person  punished.  But  he  adds  force  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  importance  of 
habits  in  the  soul,  by  supposing  that  the 
soul  by  evil  habits  can  become  degraded 
past  the  possibility  of  impi-ovement ;  in 
which  case,  the  soul  being  still  immortal 
he  represents  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
that  eternal  retributive  punishment,  as  a 
warning  to  othei's,  must  be  the  result. 

The  Eschatology  of  Plato,  and  indeed  all 
parts  of  his  Natural  Theology,  are  deeply 
interesting.  In  many  respects  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  ideas  of  the  Ilindoos ; 
in  some  points  with  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
The  imagery  in  which  they  are  clothed  is  as 
gorgeous  as  the  visions  of  Swedenborg.  But 
yet  we  nuist  not  read  Plato's  pictures  of  a 
future  woi'ld  out  of  their  context,  or  inter- 
pret them  as  if  Plato  pledged  himself  for 
their  actual  truth,  and,  placing  them  in  the 
foreground  of  his  thought,  would  wish  to 
order  the  whole  of  the  present  life  in  refer- 
ence to  them.  On  the  contrarj^,  these  con- 
ceptions of  the  future  state  are  always  sug- 
gested in  a  hesitating  manner,  in  the  form 
of  a  myth,  or  a  tale  that  has  been  heard 
somewhere.  They  are  always  introduced  in 
the  background,  as  it  were,  of  Plato's  argu- 
ments. They  never  form  the  primary  thesis 
which  any  dialogue  tends  to  prove,  but  they 
are  brought  in  as  a  corollary  which,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  mantained  strengthen  other 
conclusions  on  which  men  can  be  certain, 
such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
supei'iority  in  this  life  of  justice  over  injus- 
tice, and  they  add  something  to  them,  ]3ut, 
as  Plato  says  in  '  Pha^do,'  '  I  do  not  mean 
to  aflirm  that  the  description  which  I  have 
given  of  the  soul  and  her  mansions  is  ex- 
actly true ;  a  man  of  sense  ought  hardly  to 
say  that.  But  I  do  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  shown  to  be  immortal,  he  may 
venture  to  think,  not  improperly  or  unwor- 
thily, that  something  of  the  kind  is  true.' 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  but 
it  found  many  various  and  difterent  forms  of 
expression  in  different  parts  of  his  writings. 
In  some  places  the  doctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis is  more  prominent,  in  others  that  of 
an  '  anima  mundi.'  Sometimes  the  essence 
of  the  soul  is  represented  as  a  principle  of 

*   See  'Phaedo,'  113-114,  '  Gorgias,'  533-535. 
,  and  'Republic,'  614-630. 
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motion,  at  other  times  as  a  moral  principle 
which  could  only  be  destroyed  by  her  own 
proper  evil,  vice,  and  if  not  l)y  that,  then  not 
at  all.     Again,  the  soul  is  described  in  her 
ante-natal  state,  as  seeing  the  divine  ideas, 
of  which  reminiscences  are  afterwards  awa- 
kened by  the  appearance  of  sensible  things 
on  this  earth.     Or  again,  she  is  represented 
as  returning  after  death  to  her  kindred  star. 
These  different  conceptions  cannot  be  har- 
monised or  reduced  to  unity,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  a  common  spirit  may  be  said 
to  animate  them.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
for  modern  times  one  particular  set  of  inte- 
rests— namel}',  those  connected  with  the  fate 
of  the   individual   and  with   the  theory  of 
morals  and  religion.     But  in  Plato's  mind 
at  least  two  sets  of  interests  were  connected 
with  the  same  question.     These  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  moral ;   and,  when  Plato  speaks 
of  a  future  life  in  reference  to  justice  and 
virtue,  he  uses  language  not  unlike  that  of 
modern  theology.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  attached  a  metaphysical  and  logical  mean- 
ing to   the    question,  and  while  discussing 
whether  the  soul  could  be  thought  to  survive 
death,   he  was    sometimes   really  inquiring 
whether  an  absolute  nature  could  be  attri- 
buted to  universal  Ideas — such  as  Equality, 
Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness,  and  the  like.     If 
nothing  in   this  world    exactly   answers   to 
these  ideas,  whence   did  Ave  derive  them  ? 
They  must  be  the  vestiges  and  witnesses  in 
us  of  an  ante-natal  state.     The  history  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  Ideas  must  be  bound  up 
together,     *  If  the  ideas  of  men  are  eternal, 
then  their  souls  are  eternal,  and  if  not  the 
ideas,  then  not  the  souls.' 

But  it  is  observed  that  in  treating  of  the 
soul  as  the  vehicle  of  universal  concep- 
tions, IMato  tends  to  pass  from  the  personal 
into  the  impersonal,  so  that  the  future  life 
of  the  individual  seems  to  fade  out  of  sight 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  a  belief  in  the  eter- 
nal being  of  an  absolute  reason.  If  this 
point  of  view  were  adhered  to,  the  result 
would  be  a  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Idea  independently  of  individual 
minds.  And  there  are  some  indications  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  Plato.  But  those  critics 
go  too  far  who  would  wish  to  reduce  all 
Plato's  expressions  on  the  subject  to  this 
one  meaning,  and  who  discover  in  '  Pha^do,' 
under  the  guise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  an  allegorical  state- 
ment of  a  theory  of  knowledge.  This  view 
is  as  much  a  narrowing  of  Plato,  and  is  as 
extreme  and  onesided,  as  the  more  common- 
place notion — that  Plato  treats  of  the  future 
life  simply  in  the  spirit  of  a  modern  divine. 
It  is  surely  possible  to  allow  for  the  double 
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aspect  w'hich  the  question  had  for  Plato's 
mind.  He  was  *  as  much  in  earnest  about 
his  doctrine  of  retribution  as  about  his  the- 
ory of  knowledge;'  but,  we  may  add,  not 
more  so.  He  was  profoundly  interested  in 
the  religious  and  moral  aspect  of  human  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  nothing  in 
life  higher  or  more  important  than  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth,  for  which  the  first  condi- 
tion must  be  the  solving  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  nature  of  truth.  Thus 
Plato  the  moi'alist  and  Plato  the  metaphysi- 
cian are  as  warp  and  woof  which  cannot  be 
separated.  The  first  intimation  in  his  writ- 
ings of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  soul  occurs 
in  '  Meno,'  where  it  is  introduced  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  the  beginnings  of  know- 
ledge, but  immediately,  in  a  parenthesis, 
Plato  adds :  '  And  the  moral  is  that  a  man 
ought  always  to  live  in  perfect  holiness.' 
Any  attempt  to  restrict  Plato  to  a  single 
point  of  view,  or  even  to  show  that  his  phi- 
losophy '  centres  round  '  any  particular  doc- 
trine, is  to  do  wrong  to  the  infinite  richness 
of  his  genius.  Plato  *  the  mvriad-minded  ' 
seems  rather  to  show  us  in  his  writings  an 
intellect  '  whose  centre  is  everywhere.' 

In   order  to   study  these  writings   at  all 
adequately,  we  must  not  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  parts  in  them  which  seem  most 
akin  to  modern  habits  of  mind,  but  rather 
we  must  resort  to  the  historical  method,  and 
endeavour  to  realise  the  state  of   thought  at 
which  Greece,  before  Plato,  had  arrived,  and 
the  sort  of  problems  which  naturally  pi'csent- 
ed  themselves  to  him.     We  must  realise  the 
condition   of  an  intellectual  people   among 
whom  the  simplest  logical  notions — the  very 
rudiments  of  the  grammar  of  thought — had 
not  yet  been  developed.     Hence  all  the  ear- 
lier Dialogues  represent  the  difficulty  which 
is  felt  in  defining  anything  or  of  forming  an 
abstract  conception  of  anything,  or  of  refut- 
ing the  verbal  fallacies  with  which  some  o^ 
the    Sophists   wei'e    astonishing   the   world. 
Again,  there  was  not  only  no  Logic,  but  also 
no  Psychology,  worthy  of  the  name.     Plato 
is  quite  puzzled  at  first  to  say  whether  or 
not  virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  because 
before  him  the  distinction,  which  to  us  seems 
so  simple,  between  the  reason  and  the  will, 
had  never  been  drawn.     Again,  the  divisions 
of  the  sciences  had  never  been  made ;  not 
only  separate  sciences,  like  political  econo- 
my, had  not  emerged,  but  ethics  and  politics 
had  not  been  separated  ;  and  at  one  time  of  , 
Plato's  life  they  seemed  to  him  both  capable 
of    being    amalgamated    with    metaphysics. 
The  separate  method  of  the  physical  sciences  . 
had,  of  course,  not  been  recognised.     Com- 
parative   philology  was   impossible.     Plato 
knew  no  lani»;uaQ[e  but  his  own,  and  liad 
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hardly  any  liistoiy  from  which  to  draw  ex- 
perience. The  older  Greek  philosophies  of 
Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Eleatics — 
which  Bacon  vainly  thinks  may  have  been 
snperior  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  having 
more  tincture  of  natural  science  in  them — 
had  begun  to  die  out  and  pass  away  in 
\vords.  Yet  the  Athenian  intellect  and  the 
A^thenian  language  Avere  already  refined  to 
the  highest  degree.  Sophocles  and  Thucy- 
dides  had  written  ;  art  was  in  its  richest 
bloom  ;  the  Sophists  had  filled  the  Hellenic 
world  with  their  subtleties  ;  Socrates  had 
set  the  example  of  stubborn  questioning ; 
all  was  ready  for  a  great  clearing  up  of  the 
forms  of  thought.  At  this  point  Plato  steps 
forward,  the  great  Dialectician,  or  master  of 
method,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
Poet,  or  creator  of  ideas  ;  to  whose  mind 
tlie  abstract  and  the  concrete  were  of  co- 
equal importance,  and  at  the  touch  of  his 
wand  the  previously  confused  elements  of 
thought  fall  into  clear  crystals.     With  Plato 

'  Magnus  ab  integro  sseclorum  nascitur  ordo  ;' 

the  modern  world  is,  through  Aristotle,  di- 
rectly connected  with  him;  and  in  studying 
liis  Dialogues  we  are  present,  as  it  were,  at 
the  birth  of  almost  the  entire  system  of  Eu- 
ropean thought.  In  logic,  psychology,  me- 
taphysics, ethics,  politics,  and  natural  reli- 
gion, how  few  results  can  we  exhibit  in  the 
present  day,  of  which  at  all  events  the  begin- 
nings are  not  to  be  found  in  Plato.  But 
j'.is  rich  contributions  to  these  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge  Avere  left  scattered 
up  and  down  in  his  works,  and  they  required 
a  process  of  codification.  His  disciple,  Aris- 
totle, with  the  greatest  gifts  for  the  analytic 
r.ystematising  of  philosophy  that  have  ever 
been  seen,  unconsciously  applied  himself  to 
the  required  task.  Aristotle  may  be  said  to 
have  codified  Plato,  and  to  have  translated 
him  into  the  prose  of  dogmatic  theory.  But 
he  did  this  ungraciously,  seeming  to  dwell 
by  preference  on  the  differences  of  view  be- 
tween his  master  and  himself ;  and  he  did 
it,  as  we  have  said,  unconsciously,  apparent- 
ly not  perceiving  how  much  the  substance  of 
his  own  thought  was  derived  from  Plato, 
and  how  almost  completely  his  own  logic, 
and  metaphysics,  and  politics,  and  ethics, 
vv^ere  already  comprised  in  Plato.  But  yet 
he  did  a  service  to  the  world  in  condensing 
]*lato,  and  in  carrying  out  his  results  and 
suggestions. 

For  the  logic  of  Plato  we  must  refer  espe- 
cially to  his  earlier  Dialogues,  and  to  '  Phile- 
bus '  and  '  Sophist.'  We  find  him  at  first 
taken  up,  as  Socrates  had  been  before  him, 
with  the  difficulty  of  forming  definitions  of 
common  terms.     He  draws  attention  to  the 


ambiguity  lurking  under  words  which  have 
different  shades  of  meaning — what  later  lo- 
gicians called  '  analogous  words.'  He  points 
out  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  essence 
from  attribute,  or,  as  the  schoolmen  would 
have  said,  '  dift'erentia  '  from  '  proprium.' 
He  exhibits  by  living  and  concrete  exam- 
ples the  use  and  importance  of  '  negative  in- 
stances.' He  shows  laughingly,  but  not  less 
truly,  the  art  of  the  refutation  of  fallacies. 
He  afterwards  propounds  more  at  leng-th  a 
theory  of  classification  and  of  deductive  rea- 
soning. In  his  latest  work,  '  Laws,'  he  says 
that  the  true  guardian  of  the  state  must  be 
able  to  reduce  the  many  to  the  one,  than 
which  'no  more  philosophical  method  was 
ever  attained  by  the  wit  of  man.'  Looking 
to  the  chaotic  state  of  the  methods  of  rea- 
soning before  him,  we  may  call  Plato,  virtu- 
ally, the  father  of  formal  logic ;  though  he 
left  the  formal  syllogism  to  be  developed  by 
Aristotle,  and  only  exhibited  reasoning  as  it 
appears,  or  ought  to  appear,  in  real  life,  in 
which  the  formal  syllogism  is  never  employ- 
ed. To  the  department  of  psychology  Pla- 
to's first  great  contribution  was  made  in 
'  Pha?drus,'  where  he  describes  the  soul 
under  the  figure  of  a  charioteer  and  a  pair 
of  winged  horses ;  one  a  high-bred  white 
horse,  full  of  spirit  and  at  the  same  time  of 
docility,  sensible,  and  obeying  the  least  sound 
of  the  driver's  voice ;  the  other  a  dark- 
coloured  brute,  without  blood  or  breeding, 
hard-mouthed,  obstinate,  and  violent.  The 
charioteer  is  the  reason  ;  the  dark  horse,  the 
animal  and  concupiscent  nature  in  man  ;  the 
white  steed  is  the  moral  nature,  generally 
tending  to  obey  the  reason,  imless  diverted 
and  dragged  aside  by  its  yoke-fellow,  pas- 
sion. Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  appear- 
ance of  that  tripartite  division  of  the  soul, 
which  has  since  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  It  is  taken  up  again, 
Avithout  the  original  symbols,  in  'Republic,' 
Avhere  Plato  compares  the  three  ranks  of  the 
rulers,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Avorking  classes, 
Avith  the  reason,  the  manly  spirit,  and  the 
desires.  For  '  the  white  horse  '  in  us  is  noAv 
substituted  Avhat  Plato  names  Ovfiog,  and 
Avhich  embraces  all  that  Ave  mean  by  spirit, 
pluck,  anger,  indignation,  and  the  instinct  of 
honour.  It  is  a  somewhat  A'ague  term,  but 
it  indicates  the  discovery  of  an  element  in 
man  between  reason  and  passion,  and  tend- 
ing generally  to  act  in  conjunction  Avith  rea- 
son. The  discovery  at  once  got  rid  of  the 
paradox  that  virtue  is  identical  Avith  knoAV- 
ledge,  and  it  gave  rise  in  Aristotle  to  a  theo- 
ry of  the  Avill,  and  a  philosophical  system 
of  morals.  Beside  this  general  mapping 
out  of  human  nature,  Plato  contributed  also 
a  Avhole  SAvarm  of  minor  psychological  ob- 
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servations,  of  which  his  writings  are  full. 
lie  also  started  (in  'Republic,'  511,)  another 
great  and  famous  psychological  distinction — 
that  between  the  pure  reason — the  fixed  d 
priori  faculty,  which  contemplates  the  ideas 
or  highest  universals ;  and  the  imderstand- 
ing,  or  active  and  discursive  faculty,  which 
makes  inferences  from  data.  This  distinc- 
tion was  accepted  by  Aristotle ;  it  figures  in 
the  system  of  Kant,  and  was  eagerly  adopt- 
ed by  Coleridge.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  met  with  universal  acceptance,  as  it  is 
quite  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Sensation- 
alists, who  consider  all  intellectual  apprehen- 
sions to  be  perfectly  homogeneous.  Plato 
himself  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  laid  much 
.stress  upon  the  distinction,  as  he  does  not 
return  to  it. 

On  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  if  we  are  to 
touch  at  all,  it  must  only  be  for  an  instant, 
since  even  Professor  Jowett  (vol.  iii.  p.  228) 
avoids  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  in- 
volving a  comprehensive  survey,  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato,  which  he  thinks  would  be 
out  of  place  in  one  of  his  Introductions. 
But  one  remark  may  be  made.  Almost 
everybody  would  suppose  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ideas  was  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Plato's  system,  and  that  the  fonn  of  this  doc- 
trine was  pretty  well  defined ;  that  the  Ideas 
were  transcendental  patterns  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought,  that  the  soul  had  known 
them  in  an  ante-natal  state,  and  was  remind- 
ed of  them,  and  so  on.  But  from  seeing 
Plato's  works  all  together  in  an  easily  studi- 
ed form,  as  in  these  volumes,  we  gain  a  very 
<liftei'ent  conception  of  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine.  We  see  that  in  regard  to 
this,  as  to  so  many  other  questions,  Plato  had 
no  system,  but  was  always  inquiring.  We 
find  that  the  transcendental  existence  of  the 
Ideas,  that  is,  their  existence  apart  from  the 
human  mind,  is  only  asserted,  together  with 
the  doctrine  of  our  recollecting  them,  in 
mythical  and  imaginative  passages  of  '  Meno,' 
'  Phaidrus,'  and  '  Phtedo  ;'  that  in  later  Dia- 
logues, as  '  Republic,'  and  '  Philebus,'  they 
are  treated  of  in  a  more  sober  spirit ;  that  in 
'  Thea3tetus,'  '  Sophist,'  '  Politicus,'  and 
'  Laws,'  the  Ideas  are  mentioned  much  as 
Universals  would  be  spoken  of  in  modern 
books ;  lastly,  wdiat  is  most  remarkable  of 
all,  we  find  in  '  Parmenides '  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  which  the  weak 
points  of  the  doctrine  and  the  diflBculties  at- 
tendant on  it  are  pointed  out.  Socrates, 
who  is  represented  in  the  dialogue  as  a  pro- 
mising young  man,  defends  the  supposed 
orthodox  view  of  the  Ideas,  but  he  is  refuted 
by  the  venerable  Parmenides,  who  lectures 
him  on  his  want  of  practice  in  dialectic. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  arguments 


here  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Par- 
menides against  his  own  so-called  system,  are 
used  by  Aristotle  in  attacking  Plato  himself  ! 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Aristotle  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  we  cannot  help  recog- 
nising the  predominance  in  Plato  of  the  love 
of  truth  over  every  other  consideration.  It 
appears  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  when 
deeply  plunged  in  the  study  of  Eleatic  phi- 
losophy, he  saw  that  his  OAvn  doctrine  of  Ideas 
required  revision,  and  in  the  dialogue  of 
'  Parmenides '  he  at  once  put  out  what  he 
had  arrived  at.  To  the  tenets  of  a  general 
Idealism,  expressed  under  different  forms, 
Plato  seems  always  to  have  remained  faith- 
ful. At  one  time  the  idea  of  Beauty,  at 
another  time  the  Idea  of  Good,  is  held  up  as 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  world  ;  the 
universal  is  described  as  the  real,  and  the  par- 
ticular as  the  half-real ;  mind  and  intelligence 
are  represented  as  the  pre- existent  cause,  and 
not  as  the  eftect  of  the  material  creation  ; 
and  in  his  latest  work,  '  Laws,'  Plato  strenu- 
ously inculcates  the  priority  of  the  soul  to 
the  body.  All  this  is  in  a  different  direction 
from  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day,  and  Plato's  arguments  require  serious 
refutation  before  that  philosophy  can  be 
safely  accepted. 

The  Politics  of  Plato  are  full  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  On  no  subject  w^as  he  more  in 
earnest  than  this,  and  his  three  treatises  upon 
it,  '  Republic,'  '  Politicus,'  and  '  Laws,'  are 
nearly  equal  in  bulk  to  all  his  other  works 
put  together.  Keenly  alive  to  the  evils  in 
human  society,  he  proclaimed  that  *  cities 
will  never  cease  from  ill  until  they  are  better 
governed.'  His  own  lifetime  having  fallen 
on  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Athenian  poli- 
tics, he  Avas  inspired  with  a  sort  of  Apo- 
calyptic zeal  to  conceive  a  perfect  State,  and 
to  prescribe  how,  out  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  such  a  State  might  be  created. 
But,  while  with  imaginative  fervour  he  dwelt 
on  this  ideal,  he  surrounded  the  unfolding 
of  it  with  all  his  accustomed  accessories  of 
humour,  irony,  and  the  dramatic  play  of 
character.  Hence  his  '  Republic '  stands 
forth  characterised  not  so  much  by  a  fanati- 
cal enthusiasm,  as  by  the  calmness  of  a  per- 
fect work  of  art.  It  has  exercised,  and  may 
even  yet  exercise,  a  great  influence  on  the 
world.  In  these  days,  when  so  jnany  social 
questions  which  had  long  been  considered 
closed  are  opened  afresh,  and  when  men  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  going  back 
to  first  principles,  there  may  be  still  an  ad- 
vantage in  reading,  *  not  to  accept  immedi- 
ately, or  to  refute,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider,' the  thoughts  of  a  man  like  Plato  on 
such  matters.  Some  of  the  paradoxes  of 
'  Republic'    are    akin   to  some  of  the   ultra 
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views  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  paradox 
of  communism  and  the  paradox  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  In  the  Ideal  State  no 
man  was  to  call  anything  his  '  own,'  there 
was  to  be  '  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in 
mari'iao-e,'  and  women  were  to  have  an  edu- 
cation identical  with  men,  and  to  share  with 
them  the  labours  of  war  and  politics.  But 
those  who  would  seek  in  Plato  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  extreme  views,  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  he  afterwards  himself 
retracted  those  parts  of  his  proposals  which 
are  most  shocking  to  ordinary  minds.  He, 
however,  points  out  that  much  of  the  exist- 
ing feelings  Avith  reference  to  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  is  a  matter  of  habit.  And  Profes- 
sor Jowett  gives  high  praise  to  his  views  on 
the  position  of  women.  '  In  no  former  age 
of  the  world  would  Plato's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject have  received  so  much  assent  as  in  our 
own.  That  he  should  have  emancipated 
himself  from  the  customs  of  his  own  country, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  East,  is  a  won- 
derful proof  of  philosophical  insight.  He  is 
as  much  in  advance  of  modern  nations  as 
they  are  in  advance  of  the  customs  of  Greek 
society.' 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  Plato's 
earnest  feeling  with  regard  to  politics,  than 
the  fact,  that  after  having  in  mature  life  pro- 
duced so  great  and  brilliant  a  work  as  '  Re- 
public,' he  should  in  old  age,  when  he  was 
at  least  seventy-four  years  old,  have  under- 
taken to  rewiite  it  all,  and  bring  down  his 
ideal  proposals  to  the  level  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  possible.  And,  perhaps,  no 
greater  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  Pla- 
tonic writings  by  Professor  Jowett,  than  his 
vindication  of  '  Laws '  as  beyond  all  ques- 
tion a  genuine  work  of  Plato,  and  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  character  of  this  last  fruit 
of  Plato's  genius.  '  Laws  '  of  course  is  far 
from  having  the  charm  of  '  Republic  ; '  the 
wings  of  Plato's  imagination  had  now  begun 
to  droop,  he  had  lost  the  spring  of  his  fancy 
and  dramatic  humour  ;  a  somewhat  sombre 
colouring  pervades  the  whole ;  and  yet 
there  are  several  noble  passages  in  this  dia- 
logue, especially  those  which  exhort  to  a 
grave  piety  and  belief  in  God.  The  institu- 
tions of  marriage  and  of  private  property  are 
now  replaced  by  Plato,  though  the  latter  is 
somewhat  restricted  by  the  provision  that  no 
man  in  the  State  is  to  be  very  rich.  The 
points  which  separate  Plato's  '  second-best,' 
or  practical,  polity  from  the  possibility  of 
imitation  in  modern  times,  are,  1st,  that  it  is 
based  on  slavery  ;  2nd,  that  the  number  of 
the  free  citizens  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
restricted  to  .5,040  ;  and  3rd,  that  all  the  in- 
stitutions in  it  are  characterised  by  overgov- 
ernment ;  no  free  career  is  left  to  individual 


ability,  all  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  jealous 
inquisition,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  order  it  is  laid  down  that  '  no  man  is 
to  be  without  a  commander.'  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  direction  which  State  institu- 
tions have  taken  in  Prussia  since  the  days  of 
the  battle  of  Jena  ;  in  the  tendencies  inaugu- 
rated by  Stein,  Ficlite,  and  Arndt ;  in  the 
compulsory  education  and  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  ;  in  the  complete  superintendence 
taken  by  the  State  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  higher  education  of  the  people  ; 
and  in  the  idea,  so  industriously  propagated 
and  so  really  influential  in  Prussia,  that  every 
man  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  a  part  of 
a  great  living  organism  ; — in  all  these  things 
there  is  much  to  remind  of  Plato's  '  Laws.' 

We  have  been  able  to  indicate  very  briefly 
only  a  few  of  the  points  which  strike  the 
mind  on  a  survey  of  the  collective  works  of 
Plato,  now  for  the  first  time  adequately  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader.  What  we  are 
obliged  to  omit  is  of  course  far  more  than 
what  we  can  mention.  Had  space  permit- 
ted, we  would  willingly  have  called  attention 
to  Plato's  speculations  on  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage, half  earnest  and  half  in  play,  given  in 
'  Cratylus  ' ;  and  to  his  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
form  the  subject  of  'Tima3us.'  These  were 
provinces  lying  beyond  the  possibility  of 
adequate  treatment  in  Plato's  age.  And  yet 
the  justice  of  many  of  his  views  and  his  pro- 
found intuition  of  many  truths  subsequently 
established  by  science,  must  excite  our  won- 
der. Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
Professor  Jowett's  appreciation,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  '  Timteus,'  of  Plato's  position  as 
a  physical  philosopher,  and  the  Avay  in 
which  he  establishes  (we  should  hope  even 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  Association) 
the  worth  and  provisional  validity  of  the  an- 
cient a  jjriori  methods  of  contemplating  the 
universe,  and  their  absolute  necessity  as 
forerunners  of  scientific  induction.  Plato's 
many  and  various  conjectures  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  man,  and  on  the  origin  of  society, 
have  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  day. 
On  the  delicate  topic  of  '  Platonic  love ' — 
really  so  diff'erent  from  what  many  people 
imagine — we  should  have  been  content  to 
refer  to  Professor  Jowett's  explanations. 
But  we  should  have  liked  to  collect  from 
these  pages  some  of  the  aphorisms  of  Avis- 
dom  which  lie  thickly  scattered,  not  only  in 
the  Platonic  writings  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  commentaries  of  their  most  worthy  ex- 
positor. A  '  Golden  Treasury  '  of  aphorisms 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  human  life  might 
easily  be  extracted  from  these  volumes.  But 
we  have  been  able  to  dip  only  a  very  small 
cup  into  this  ocean.     Professor  Jowett  is  evi- 
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dently  of  opinion  that  Plato  has  never  been 
fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
world.  In  Aristotle,  a  great  portion  of  his 
thoughts  met  with  no  synipathy.  In  the 
so-called  Platonic  school,  '  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  passed  into  one  of  numbers  instead  of 
advancing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  ; 
the  theories  of  Plato  were  taken  out  of  their 
context,  and  either  asserted  or  refuted  with 
a  provoking  literalism  ;  the  Socratic  or  Pla- 
tonic element  in  his  teaching  was  absorbed 
into  the  Megarian  or  Pythagorean  ;  his  poe- 
try was  converted  into  mysticism ;  his  un- 
substantial visions  were  pierced  by  the  spear 
of  logic.  His  political  speculations  no  longer 
retained  their  freshness  and  interest  when 
the  freedom  of  Hellas  had  passed  away.  The 
best  of  him — his  love  of  truth,  and  his  "  con- 
templation of  all  time  and  all  existence,"  was 
soonest  lost ;  and  some  of  his  greatest 
thoughts  have  slept  in  the  ear  of  mankind 
almost  ever  since  they  were  first  uttered.' 
[t  may  be  the  case  that  Plato  will  now  be 
not  only  more  widely  studied,  but  also  more 
truly  understood,  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  world's  history.  And  that  this  should 
be  so,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  fortunate,  for 
these  volumes  clearly  show  that  to  study  Pla- 
to— to  learn  to  appreciate  him  aright — is  of 
itself  enouofh  to  constitute  a  liberal  education. 


Art.  II. — The  Original  Ordinances  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  * 
tor/ether  with  ye  olde  Usages  of  ye  Cite  of 
Wynchestre  ;  the  Ordinances  of  Worces- 
ter ;  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  ; 
and  the  Costomary  of  the  Manor  of  Tet- 
tenhall-Regis.  From  Original  MSS.  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  late  Toulmin 
Smith,  Esq.  AVith  an  Introduction  and 
Glossary,  &c.,  by  his  daughter,  Lucy 
TouLMiN  Smith,  and  a  Preliminary  Essay 
on  the  '  History  and  Development  of 
Gilds,'  by  Dr.  Lujo  Brentano.  London  : 
published  for  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety.    1870. 


*  Mr.  Toulmia  Smith  spells  tlie  word  (filds 
throughout: :  but  we  are  convinced  this  is  an 
error.  In  Dnnish  and  Low  German  it  is  spelt 
without  tlie  u,  but  Mr.  Wedgwood  derives  )t 
I'rom  the  Welch  gwyl  and  Breton  (loel,  gouil ;  the 
Dutch  form  is  guide.  All  these  words  mean  a 
festal  holiday.  Guildhall  means  the  hall  of 
feasts.  Guild  day  (in  Norfolk)  means  the  festival 
of  city.  '  The  primary  meanin<r,'  says  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  '  is  a  feast,  afterwards  extended  to 
the  persons  who  feasted.' 


About  four  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ^e 
publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety ;  but  in  that  interval  of  time  the  Socie- 
ty has  continued  with  great  zeal  and  activity 
the  prosecution  of  its  useful  labours.  The 
first  objects  it  had  in  view  were  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  philological  monuments 
and  the  poetical  traditions  of  our  early  Eng- 
lish tongue  ;  and  accordingly  the  remarks  we 
had  occasion  to  make  in  our  former  article 
(Edin.  Rev.  vol.  cxxxv.),  were  principally  di- 
rected to  these  subjects.  In  the  volume 
before  us  the  editor,  the  late  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith,  has  taken  a  wider  range.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  Guilds  of  England  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  precious  collection  of  interesting  facts,  ed- 
ited with  remarkable  patience  and  ability. 

We  propose  therefore  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  this  very  curious 
volume  upon  English  Guilds,  which  are  well 
worth  all  the  labour  and  pains  that  has  been 
taken  to  render  them  fit  for  presentation  in 
the  shape  now  before  us.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  learned  and  laborious  editor  of 
the  work  was  not  spared  to  witness  its  pub- 
lication, or  to  complete  the  final  editorial 
duties,  now  supplied  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
daughter.  To  him  is  due,  in  the  first  place, 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  certain  bun- 
dles of  ancient  documents  in  the  Record  Of- 
fice :  secondly,  the  mastering  and  arranging 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  addition 
from  other  sources  of  similiar  materials  of 
equal  curiosity  and  value. 

It  can  scarcely  be  held  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  general  nature  of  the  institutions 
to  Avhich  the  name  of  Guild  is  attached. 
Originating  in  very  early  times,  they  rudely 
fulfilled,  like  the  organs  of  the  older  races  of 
animal  life,  a  variety  of  functions  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which,  in  later  times,  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  complicated  system  has  superven- 
ed. But  for  Avhatever  purposes  the}-  were 
constituted,  they  all  relied  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  self-help  and  protection,  and  served 
as  centres  of  social  life,  and  as  the  precursors 
of  the  municipal  corporations  which,  for  cer- 
tain objects,  continued  long  and  usefully  to 
represent  them,  no  less  than  of  the  modern 
trades'  unions,  and  of  the  benefit  and  burial 
clubs,  which  flourish  as  the  living  equivalents 
of  the  ancient  social  crafts  or  mystery  guilds. 
For  the  actual  hoinologues  of  the  old  guilds  in 
more  special  points  of  view,  we  must  tuni 
to  a  variety  of  private  societies  which  now 
administer,  in  a  more  liberal  and  extensive 
manner,  benevolent  assistance,  more  or  less 
resembling  that  which  in  the  guilds  was  ex- 
clusively confined   to  their    own    members. 
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As  instances  of  this  miglit  be  mentioned  such 
Ij^dies  as  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  the  National  Life  Boat  Socie- 
ty— all  of  which  would,  in  a  different  phase 
of  social  life,  have  been  religious  guilds,  if 
any  schemes  of  similar  wide  and  unselfish 
beneficence  could  have  been  entertained  in 
the  age  when  these  arose.  Everything,  how- 
ever, must  be  judged  according  to  its  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  old  guilds,  limited  and  com- 
partively  selfish  as  their  objects  were,  did 
good  work  in  their  time,  and  w  ere  the  germ 
of  much  that  is  most  excellent  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  philosophical  to  except  to  the  leaf 
because  it  is  not  a  blossom ;  or  to  the  blos- 
som because  it  is  not  a  fruit ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  these  ancient  associations,  although  we 
may  at  the  same  time  retain  the  right  to  pre- 
fer modern  ways  and  means,  and  even  to 
censure  some  of  what  survives  from  the  old 
guilds,  in  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  actual  trades'  unions. 

In  the  year  1388,  the  twelfth  of  Richard 
II.,  it  w-as  ordered  by  a  parliament  holden  at 
Cambridge,  that  returns  should  be  made  to 
the  King  in  Council  as  to  the  ordinances, 
usages,  and  properties  of  the  English  Guilds  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  returns  made  in  obedience 
to  this  order  that  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us  have  been  obtained.  In  our  days, 
in  a  similar  case,  there  Avould  have  been  a 
Commission  to  collect  information,  or  a  sim- 
ple motion  for  a  parliamentary  Return  precise- 
ly like  that  of  1.388,  and  in  either  mode  of 
proceeding  there  would  be  a  result  of  blue 
book.  But  whether  the  blue  books  would 
survive  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and 
create  as  much  interest  at  the  end  of  that 
period  as  the  parchments  disinterred  by  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  from  the  Record  Office  are 
now  capable  of  creating,  is  a  speculation  into 
which  we  will  not  enter.  The  returns  seem 
to  have  been  duly  made  and  forwarded,  and 
enough  of  them  have  escaped  the  perils  of 
decay  and  of  the  rats  to  give  ample  informa- 
tion of  what  the  guilds  really  were  at  that 
time.  It  was  ordered  that  two  writs  should 
be  sent  to  every  sherifi  in  England,  one  calling 
upon  '  the  masters  and  wardens  of  all  guilds 
and  brotherhoods '  to  send  returns  of  all  de- 
tails as  to  the  foundation,  statutes,  and  pro- 
perty of  their  guilds ;  and  the  other  desiring 
the  *  masters  and  wardens  and  overlookers 
of  all  the  mysteries  and  crafts '  to  return 
copies  of  their  charters  or  letters-patent.  Of 
these  official  returns  more  than  five  hundred 
remain  ;  but  there  is  a  noteworthy  suggestion 
that  others  are  yet  to  be  found  among  local 
and  municipal  archives  for  which  search 
might  be  made,    and   from    which    further 


knowledge  might  be  gained.  The  object  of 
this  proceeding  may  be  surmised  to  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and  influence 
of  the  guilds  (many  of  which  had  been  then 
recently  founded)  in  a  jealous  feeling  of 
their  growing  importance ;  or  it  may  have 
been  to  raise  money  by  direct  confiscation 
of  their  funds,  or  by  compelling  them  to  ac- 
cept charters  from  the  crown,  as  happened 
to  so  many  municipal  corporations  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

The,  general  idea  of  the  guilds  was,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  that  of  association  for 
mutual  help,  beyond  and  beside  that  which 
the  available  protection  of  the  law  of  the 
land  afforded,  in  times  of  almost  universal 
insecurity.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
social  guilds  and  the  guilds  of  crafts  (foi- 
each  of  which  separate  writs  were  issued) ; 
the  one,  although  with  higher  aims,  resem- 
bling the  modern  club  or  benefit  society,  and 
the  other  more  like  the  familiar  trades'  un- 
ion. The  religious  element  pervading  the 
guilds  does  not  seem  to  have  been  essential 
to  their  character,  but  rather  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  Avhich  they 
breathed,  and  to  have  been  imavoidably 
taken  in  along  Avith  it.  Yet  it  inust  have 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  them ;  it 
asserts  a  prominent  place  in  almost  all  of  their 
ordinances  ;  and  it  ultimately  aftbrded  ground 
for  their  destruction. 

To  nearly  all  the  guilds  women  were  ad- 
mitted as  well  as  men,  and  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  societies  appear  to  ha\e  been 
on  teniis  of  absolute  equality,  wives  as  ay  ell 
as  single  women  belonging  to  them.  Nor 
did  persons  of  good  worship  and  estate  think 
it  above  them  to  belong  to  these  fraternities, 
and  appear  in  public  in  the  uniform  garb  oi- 
livery  prescribed  for  them.  Some  such  with 
their  wives  are  described  by  Chaucer  in  the 
prologue  to  the  '  Canterbury  Talcs  :' — 

'An  Haberdasher  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere. 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  w^roughtful  clere  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent : 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  ycleped  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore.' 

The  guilds  must  often  have  been  Avealthy 
and  numerous  bodies,  and  occasionally  en- 
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rolled  amongst  them  distinguished  person- 
ages. Tlie  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  York 
numbered  14,850  members  ;  the  Guild  of  the 
Trinity  at  Coventrj-  could  count  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  VI.  among  its  brethren ;  as  in 
later  times,  that  of  St.  Barl)ara  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Church,  near  the  Tower  of  London, 
could  boast  of  Henry  VIII.  and  AVolsey  as 
belonging  to  it.  There  was  generally  an 
oath  of  obedience  and  some  formality  in  the 
admission  of  new  members.  There  were 
payments  upon  entrance,  and  annual  or  occa- 
sional payments  and  various  fines,  and  in 
most  there  were  payments  in  money,  or  in 
kind,  for  wax,  for  the  light  at  the  feasts,  or 
to  l)urn  at  an  altar,  or  at  the  funeral  rites  of 
deceased  members ;  a  superstitious  use, 
which  very  directly  exposed  the  guilds  to 
the  action  of  the  statute  of  the  1st  Edward 
VI.,  of  which  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  made, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  far  too  much  ground 
of  complaint.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary coi'ollary  to  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  an  inevitable  incident  in  the 
progress  of  the  Keformation,  that  all  funds 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  services  for 
the  dead  and  the  support  of  lights  should  be 
applied  to  better  uses — and  if  the  incomes 
of  the  charities  and  guilds  so  suppressed  and 
confiscated  to  the  Crown  became  the  prey  of 
rapacious  courtiers,  instead  of  being  applied, 
as  intended,  to  the  foundation  of  grammar 
schools,  it  is  no  more  than  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Church, 
which  were  forfeited  and  squandered  away 
in  the  course  of  the  grand  revolt  from  Rome. 
On  the  Continent  also  guilds  were  abolished 
in  all  Protestant  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  their  property  made  over 
to  poor-houses,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

The  guilds  had  their  appointed  days  of 
meeting,  called  '  morning-speeches '  or  '  dayes 
of  spekyngges  tokedere  for  here  comune 
profyte,'  at  which  the  business  of  the  socie- 
ty was  transacted ;  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  originally  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  these  business  meetings 
were  held  on  the  morning  or  morrow  of  the 
day  on  which  the  guild  held  its  feast.  And, 
as  in  the  modern  parish  club,  there  was  al- 
ways a  grand  day  or  anniversary  celebration, 
usually  kept  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  guild  was  dedicated,  when  the  brethren 
and  sisters,  clad  in  their  proper  liveries  or 
hoods,  assembled  for  worship,  almsgiving, 
feasting,  and  for  '  the  nourishing  of  brotherly 
love.'  Some  of  the  guilds  seem  to  have  been 
expressly  founded  for  the  performance  of 
mystery-plays,  and  probably  all  appeared  on 
their  public  days  in  procession,  and  Avith 
banners  and  other  decorations,  such  as  still 
survive  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  London, 


or  on  the  gala  days  of  the  modern  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Foresters'  club,  or  such  as  until  re- 
cently could  be  seen  in  the  annual  procession 
of  Lady  Godiva  at  Coventry.  At  the  guild 
meetings  there  was  a  box  containing  their 
valuables,  and  the  opened  box  was  the  sign 
that  the  meeting  had  begun.  While  the  box 
was  open,  all  present  had  to  remain  with  un- 
covered heads,  and  during  such  time  all  dis- 
respectful conduct,  as  well  as  improper  cloth- 
ing, cursing  and  swearing — in  short,  all  tliAt 
showed  want  of  respect — was  severely  pun- 
ished. It  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  this  observance,  that  at  the  dinners  of 
the  oldest  existing  social  club  in  London 
(the  Dilettanti  Society),  a  carved  box  is  so- 
lemnly placed  after  dinner  upon  the  table, 
before  the  transaction  of  any  business  com- 
mences ;  as  it  were  in  pursuance  of  this  an- 
cient custom. 

The  property  of  the  guilds  consisted  cf 
lands,  cattle,  money,  valuable  church  orna- 
ments, furniture  for  the  guild-house,  hoods 
and  liveries,  and  articles  used  for  the  present- 
ment of  plays  and  in  the  shows.  The  ex- 
penditure would  be  on  the  sick,  poor,  and 
aged  of  the  confraternity,  in  making  good 
losses  by  robbery,  and  in  the  performance  of 
funeral  rites.  Loans  of  money  were  advanced, 
pilgrims  were  assisted,  and  at  one  place  *  any 
good  girl  of  the  guild '  Avas  to  have  a  dowry 
on  marriage,  if  her  father  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide it.  In  some  instances,  travellers  were 
lodged  and  fed ;  while  the  funds  of  some 
guilds  were  charged  with  the  repair  of  roads, 
town-walls,  and  bridges,  or  with  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of  a  churoli. 
Education  was  a  less  frequent  object,  but 
was  not  altogether  unknown,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  is  pro- 
vided for  by  some  of  the  ordinances  return- 
ed in  obedience  to  the  writs  of  Richard  IT. 

The  guilds  were  governed  by  ofiicers 
chosen  annually  by  the  members,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  self-government,  bearing  the  names 
of  alderman,  wardens,  deans,  and  clerks. 
The  due  wearing  of  the  gowns  and  hoodr, 
which  formed  the  livery  of  each  society  was 
enforced.  This  uniformity  of  dress  was  uni- 
versal, and  the  name  still  survives  in  that  cf 
the  Livery-Companies  of  London.  Govern- 
ments of  the  day  seem  to  liavc  occasionally 
felt  alarm  at  the  use  of  a  regular  costunie, 
and  ineftectual  attempts  were  made  to  check 
it,  not  long  after  the  date  of  the  returns, 
which  may  themselves  have  been  asked  for, 
as  already  suggested,  in  some  alarm  at  the 
increasing  power  of  so  many  independent 
and  self-governed  communities  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Beyond  material  advantages,  and  mutual 
protection  against  oppression,  the  guilds  pro- 
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j)osed  to  themselves  tlie  maintenance  of  a 
hio-li  code  of  morality  and  social  discipline. 
A^ood  specimen  of  the  sort  of  ordinance 
used  for  this  purpose  is  afforded  by  the  Guild 
of  St.  Anne,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry,  London,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  If  any  of  the  company  be  of  wicked  fame 
of  his  body,  and  take  other  wives  than  his  own, 
or  if  he  be  single  man,  and  be  hold  a  common 
lechour  or  contekour,  or  rebel  of  his  tongue,  he 
shall  be  warned  of  the  Warden  three  times; 
and  if  he  will  not  himself  amend,  he  shall  pay 
to  the  Wardens  all  his  arreerages  that  he  oweth 
to  the  company,  and  he  shall  be  put  off  for 
evermore.  And  if  ony  man  be  of  good  state, 
and  use  hym  to  ly  long  in  bed ;  and  at  rising 
of  his  bed  ne  will  not  work,  but  ne  wyn  his 
sustenance  and  keep  his  house,  and  go  to  the 
{avern,  to  the  wyne,  to  the  ale,  to  wrestling,  to 
.schetyng,  and  in  this  manner  falleth  poor,  and 
left  his  cattel  in  his  default  for  succour ;  and 
trust  to  be  holpen  by  the  fraternity  :  that  man 
shal  never  have  good,  ne  help  of  companie, 
neither  in  his  lyfe,  ne  at  his  dethe  ;  but  he  shal 
lie  put  off  for  evermore  of  the  companie.' 

Diff'erences  between  members  were  to  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  settled  by  the  arbitration 
of  a  '  forum  domesticum,'  instead  of  by  re- 
.sort  to  the  general  courts  of  the  country ;  a 
provision  alike  to  those  contained  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  colleges  at  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  in  other  old  foun- 
dations, by  which  the  decision  of  a  private 
visitor  is  substituted  for  the  operation  of  the 
public  law  of  the  land.  Such  were  the  chief 
matters,  to  the  regulation  of  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  guilds  were  directed. 

We  pass  on  to  some  account  of  the  Re- 
cords, from  which  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  printed.  \\\  the  Public  Record  Of- 
fice there  are  three  bundles,  known  as  '  Mis- 
cellaneous Rolls  and  Town  Records,'  and 
containing  549  skins  or  membranes.  Most 
are  of  vellum  or  parchment,  but  some  are 
upon  a  peculiar  and  hitherto  unknown  kind 
of  linen  paper,  to  which  notice  was  first  call- 
ed by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith.  This  is  a  very 
much  earlier  use  of  paper  in  England  than 
had  ever  been  previously  suspected.  Some 
of  the  writs  sent  to  the  sheriff's  are  upon  this 
paper,  and  some  of  the  returns  sent  up  from 
the  country  are  also  upon  a  similar  kind  of 
paper,  showing  that  it  was  employed  not 
only  in  what  would  now  be  called  the  Go- 
vernment Offices  in  London,  but  in  the  remote 
shires  of  England  as  well,  and  this  as  early 
as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
paper  is  described  as  remarkably  firm  and 
sound,  and  as  having  resisted  the  effects  of 
time,  after  five  hundred  years  of  bad  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  best  specimens  of  vel- 
lum found  in  company  Avith  it.     The  docu- 


ments vary  in  shape  and  size,  from  narrow 
slips  or  small  squares  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
to  large  skins  or  several  skins  tacked  togeth- 
er, and  some  are  in  the  form  of  small  books. 
The  greater  part  are  in  Latin  ;  some  in  old 
French,  and  some  in  English.  The  volume 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
contains  the  whole  of  the  returns  in  the  Re- 
cord Office,  to  the  number  of  forty-five, 
which  are  written  in  English ;  translations 
and  abstracts  are  given  from  some  of  those 
in  Latin  or  French  ;  and  references  are  made 
to  more.  Other  returns  have  been  obtained 
from  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  British  Museum,  and  various  public  and 
private  depositories. 

The  first  return  set  out  is  from  the  Guild 
of  Garlekhith,  in  London,  and  its  ordinances 
contain  most  of  the  usual  provisions.  It  was 
founded  in  1375  in  the  Church  of  St.  James 
as  a  fraternity  of  good  men,  '  for  the  amend- 
ment of  their  lives  and  souls,  and  to  nourish 
more  love  between  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  brotherhood ;  and  each  of  them  had 
sworn  on  the  book  to  perform  the  points 
underneath  written  at  their  power.'  All  were 
to  be  of  good  repute,  and  to  pay  6s.  8c?.  on 
entry.  There  were  to  be  wardens  ;  a  livery 
suit,  paid  for  by  each  member,  was  to  be 
worn  ;  and  a  yearly  feast  was  to  be  holden. 
The  yearly  contribution  was  two  shillings, 
and  there  were  to  be  four  yearly  meetings 
for  business,  to  be  attended  by  all,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  a  pound  of  wax — a  much  more 
creditable  fine,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  what- 
ever purpose  applied,  than  the  fines  of  drink 
prevalent  in  more  recent  times  for  non-at- 
tendance or  other  delinquency.  Ill-behaved 
members  were  to  be  put  out  of  the  guild. 
All  members  were  to  attend  the  burial  ser- 
vice of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister,  unless 
engaged  in  the  king's  service,  or  out  of  the 
country,  on  pain,  as  before,  of  forfeiting  a 
pound  of  wax.  In  case  of  disputes,  the  mat- 
ter was  to  be  laid  before  the  wardens,  and 
the  member  refusing  to  obey  their  award 
was  to  be  put  out  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
the  other  litigant  to  be  helped  by  the  bro- 
therhood against  his  '  rebel  and  unbuxom' 
adversary.  Brethren  of  seven  years'  standing- 
were  to  receive  weekly  help  in  age  and  sick- 
ness, or  when  in  prison,  to  the  extent  of 
1 3(f .  out  of  the  common  box.  The  value  of 
this  allowance  may  be  estimated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  yearly  wages  of  an  ordin- 
ary agricultural  labourer,  or  town-servant  (as 
fixed  by  the  statute  of  Richard  II.,  of  the 
same  Parliament  which  ordered  the  returns 
from  the  guilds)  was  only  6s.  Tlie  price  of 
barley  is  named  also  in  the  present  returns 
at  20rf.  the  quarter  in  Norfolk.  Finally,  new 
members  must  swear  to  keep  the  ordinan- 
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ces,  and  every  brother  chosen  warden  must 
serve  under  penalty  of  40s. 

In  the  Guild  of  St.  Katherine,  Aldersgate, 
London,  each  brother  and  sister  on  admit- 
tance was  to  kiss  all  present  in  token  of 
love,  charity,  and  fellowship.  The  weekly 
help  is  extended  to  assistance  in  cases  of  loss 
by  fire  or  water.  The  quarterly  payment  to 
maintain  the  lights  and  alms  of  the  brother- 
hood was  3(/. ;  a  man  and  his  wife  paid  dou- 
ble ;  a  single  woman  the  same  as  a  brother. 
The  guild  went  to  church  together  to  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  on  St.  Katherine's  day,  and  on  that 
day  or  the  Sunday  following  met  to  choose 
officers.  Death  services  were  to  be  attend- 
ed, to  join  in  the  '  dirige ;'  and  any  brother 
dying  within  ten  miles  of  London  was  to  be 
fetched  home  by  the  brethren ;  and  poor 
members  to  be  buried  '  with  the  money  in 
the  common  box.'  Loans  might  be  had  al- 
so from  the  common  box.  Five  round  ta- 
pers of  wax  of  the  weight  of  20  lbs.  were  to 
burn  on  high  feast  days  in  honour  of  God, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Katherine,  and 
all  saints,  and  to  be  used  to  light  round  the 
body  of  a  dead  brother,  and  in  his  funeral 
procession.  Masses  were  to  be  said  for  de- 
ceased members  at  the  charge  of  the  guild. 
Their  property  consisted  of  a  vestment,  a 
chalice,  and  a  mass-book,  of  the  price  of  ten 
marks. 

In  the  Guild  of  St.  Fabian  and  Sebastian, 
Aldersgate,  London,  the  young,  if  neces- 
sary, were  to  be  helped  to  get  work  ;  their 
other  ordinances  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Katherine.  They  had  two 
vestments,  a  chalice,  a  missal,  13s.  4(7.  in 
gold  and  silver  in  their  box,  and  a  house  in 
Aldersgate  worth  4/.  13s.  Ad.  annually,  less 
a  quit  rent  of  13s. 

In  the  guilds  of  Norwich  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  largely  predominated.  There  are 
provisions  for  lights  at  altars,  for  requiems, 
and  for  special  masses  for  the  dead.  The 
wardens  of  St.  Botolph's  Guild  return  that 
they  have  in  hand  26s.  8c?.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  light ;  while  those  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  George  had  40s.  for  the  support  of  a 
light  and  the  making  of  an  image  of  St. 
(xeorge,  to  which  latter  purpose  all  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  society  were  appropriated. 
In  St.  Katherine's  Guild  in  Norwich,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death,  the  members  were  to 
come  to  '  dirige '  and  mass,  and  make  otfer- 
ings ;  '  and  at  the  dirige  every  brother  and 
sister  that  is  lettered  shall  sing,  for  the  soul 
of  the  dead,  placebo  and  dirige,  in  the  place 
where  they  shall  come  together ;  and  every 
brother  and  sister  that  be  nought  lettered, 
shall  sing  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  twenty 
times  the  Pater  Noster  with  Ave  Maria ;  and 
of  the  chattel  of  the  guild  shall  there  be  two 


candles  of  wax,  of  16  lbs.  weight,  about  the 
body  of  the  dead.'  The  return  from  the  fra-  ' 
ternity  of  St.  Christopher  at  Norwich  sets  out 
at  length  the  prayer  to  be  said  at  every  meet- 
ing. It  includes  petitions  for  the  Pope  of 
Rome  and  his  cardinals ;  for  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Otherwise  it  much  resembles 
the  fine  bidding  prayer  still  in  use  before 
sermons  in  the  universities,  cathedrals,  and 
some  other  places.  It  prays  for  all  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  and  specially  for  our  bish- 
op of  Norwich ;  for  our  lord  the  king,  for 
our  lady  the  queen,  and  presently  for  dukes, 
earls,  barons  (there  was  then  no  marquis  or 
viscount,)  and  bachelors  of  the  land,  and 
then  '  for  all  knights,  squires,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  franklins,  and  all  true  tillers,  and 
men  of  craft,  widows,  maidens,  wives,  and 
for  all  the  commonalty  and  Christian  peo- 
ple— for  all  true  shipraen  and  true  pilgrims;' 
thus  praying  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  comprising  in  the  name  '  bachelor' 
all  dignities  below  a  baron  and  above  a 
knight.  Here  also  the  wardens  returned 
that  they  had  in  their  keeping  20s.  for  the 
support  of  a  light.  The  very  short  rules  of 
the  Barbers  of  Norwich  relate  only  to  the 
offering  of  torches  and  lights  on  Midsum- 
mer day,  and  to  the  burning  of  torches  dur- 
ing high  mass,  for  which  they  had  2s.  in 
their  box.  The  guild  of  the  peltyers  or  fur- 
riers of  Norwich  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  their 
return  cotBmences  by  reciting  the  king's 
writ  as  proclaimed  by  the  sheriflf  of  Norwich. 
The  ordinances  open  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  William,  and 
all  saints,  and  then  proceed  with  the  regula- 
tions as  to  church  services,  and  masses  to  be 
attended  by  the  brethren.  Weekly  help  to 
the  extent  of  13J.  was  to  be  extended  to 
members  fallen  into  trouble  or  disease,  if  not 
occasioned  by  their  own  folly.  This  amount, 
as  already  remarked,  was  a  large  one,  in  the 
money  of  the  period,  and  affords  proof  that 
the  members  of  the  guilds  must  have  belong- 
ed to  the  upper  and  well-to-do  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  Tailors  of  Norwich  sent  their 
return  indorsed  that  they  were  a  fraternity 
established  in  honour  of  the  Ascension  of 
Our  Lord;  and  deceased  members  of  the 
Poor  Men's  Guild  were  to  have  thirty  mass- 
es said  for  them,  costing  30(7. 

The  returns  from  some  of  the  guilds 
among  the  seafaring  people  of  Lynn  in 
Norfolk  indicate,  by  the  regulations  disclos- 
ed in  them,  a  tendency  to  conviviality  which 
required  repression.  The  ale-chamber  was 
not  to  be  entered  without  leave  of  the  offi- 
cials, no  jangling  or  noise  was  to  be  suffered 
in  times  of  drinking,  and  no  member  was  to 
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stay  in  tlie  guildliouse  after  the  alderman 
had  left.  In  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, tlie  alderman  was  to  have  for  his  fees 
in  time  of  drinkino-,  two  gallons  of  ale ; 
every  steward  a  gallon,  the  clerk  a  pottle, 
and  the  dean  a  pottle.  Nor  were  the  absen- 
tees frona  the  feast  forgotten,  for  every  bro- 
ther or  sister  not  able  to  attend  by  reason 
of  sickness,  was  to  be  consoled  Avith  a  pottle 
of  ale.  One  of  the  most  interesting  guilds 
at  Lynn  was  that  of  Young  Scholars,  whose 
original  function  was  to  maintain  and  keep 
an  image  of  St.  William,  standing  in  a  taber- 
nacle, in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  with 
six  tapers  of  Avax  burning  on  every  festival 
day ;  and  afterwards,  as  the  return  goes  on 
to  say,  men  seeing  their  devotion  and  having 
affection  to  the  holy  martyr  St.  William, 
asked  the  fratevnity,  giving  of  their  free 
will,  to  maintain  the  image  and  light  as 
long  as  their  means  lasted.  Then  followed 
the  saying  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceas- 
ed members,  and  the  other  usual  incidents 
of  a  guild.  The  i-eturn  concludes  by  an  in- 
nocent confession  that  all  the  goods  of  the 
guild  had  been  spent,  and  with  the  youthful 
hope  that  more  gifts  would  be  made  to 
them.  Others  of  the  Lynn  guilds,  in  return- 
ing the  amount  of  their  funds,  add  very  sub- 
missively that  the  money  is  ready  at  the 
king's  will.  In  the  Guild  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  held  at  Lynn,  there  was  a  very 
special  ordinance  as  to  the  costume  to  be 
observed  at  feasts.  No  man  was  to  come 
before  the  alderman  and  the  brethren  and 
sisters  in  time  of  drink,  in  a  tabard  or  cloak, 
nor  with  bare  legs  or' bare  feet.  Anyone 
making  a  noise  was  to  do  penance  by  hold- 
ing the  rod,  or  pay  a  fine.  There  was  also  a 
fine  of  one  penny  for  falling  asleep,  and  for 
not  passing  the  bottle ;  and  similar  rules 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  guilds  at  Lynn. 
The  return  from  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Bishop's  Lynn  gives  an  early  instance  of 
the  payment  or  allowance  of  what  is  now  so 
Avell  known  by  the  name  of  'promotion 
money,'  in  the  modern  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company.  A  certain  John  Gierke 
is  released  from  the  usual  payments  to  the 
society ;  and  another  similar  case  occurs,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Touhhin  Smith,  in  one 
of  the  Cambridge  guilds,  where  one  John 
Cornwall  was  absolved  from  all  payments 
that  others  are  bound  to  make,  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  pains  he  had  taken  at  the 
foundation  of  that  guild.  There  are  five  re- 
turns in  the  Record  Office  from  Wygnale 
(Wigenall),  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
three  of  them  are  filled  with  a  description  of 
the  prayers  to  be  used  in  guild  meetings. 
In  the  Guild  of  St.  Peter  the  brethren  Avere 


to  go  to  church  on  their  general  day,  each 
Avearing  a  garland  of  oak  leaves. 

Leaving  Norfolk  for  other  counties,  Ave 
find  at  York  a  guild  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  history  of  Avhich  is  curious  enough. 
The  return  from  it  is  in  a  Latin  original, 
and  commences  in  the  folloAving  manner : — 

'  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  said  guild,  be  it 
known  that,  once  on  a  time,  a  play,  setting 
forth  the  goodness  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Avas 
played  in  the  city  of  York ;  in  which  play  all 
manner  of  vices  and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn, 
and  the  virtues  were  held  up  to  praise.  This 
play  met  with  so  much  favour  that  many  said : 
"Would  that  this  play  could  be  kept  up  in  this 
city,  for  the  health  of  souls  and  for  the  comfort 
of  the  citizens  and  neighbours.'  Hence,  the 
keeping  up  of  that  play  in  times  to  come,  for 
the  health  and  amendment  of  the  souls  as  Avell 
of  the  upholders,  as  of  the  hearers  of  it,  became 
the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  the  beginning  and 
fellowship  of  the  brethren  of  this  brotherhood. 
And  so  the  main  charge  of  the  guild  is,  to  keep 
up  this  play,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  maker  of 
the  said  prayer,  and  for  the  holding  up  of  sins 
and  vices  to  scorn.  And  because  those  who 
remain  in  their  sins  are  unable  to  call  God  their 
father,  therefore  the  brethren  of  the  guild  are, 
first  of  all,  bound  to  shun  company  and  busi- 
nesses that  are  unworthy,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves in  good  and  Avorthy  businesses.' 

Then  folloAV  the  usual  enactments  for 
burial  services,  and  for  assistance  to  the 
brethren  in  case  of  robbery,  fire,  false  im- 
prisonment, or  Avant ;  and  for  finding  lights 
in  the  cathedral,  and  providing  a  table  shoAv- 
ing  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  to  be  kept  hanging  against  a  pillar 
in  the  cathedral ;  and  it  proceeds  : — 

'  Also  they  are  bound,  as  often  as  the  said 
play  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  played  in  the  City 
of  York,  to  ride  with  the  players  thereof 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  City  of  York  ; 
and,  the  more  becomingly  to  mark  themselves 
while  thus  riding,  they  must  all  be  clad  in  one 
suit.  And  to  ensure  good  order  during  the  said 
play,  some  of  the  brethren  are  bound  to  ride  or 
to  walk  with  the  players  until  the  play  is 
wholly  ended.' 

This  guild  had  no  land,  its  only  possessions 
AVere  the  play-properties,  and  a  Avooden  chest 
to  hold  them. 

At  Beverley  the  guild  of  St.  Elene  wasj 
founded  in  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the] 
Holy  Cross,  and  on  their  feast-day  a  fair- 
youth,  the  fairest  that  could  be  found,  Avasj 
picked  out,  and  clad  as  a  queen  to  represent'} 
St,  Helena.  An  old  man  Avas  to  go  before.] 
the  youth,  carrying  a  cross,  and  another  oldj 
man  carrying  a  shovel,  in  token  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Holy  Cross,  The  sisters  of  thcj 
guild  Avcrc  to  foIloAv  tAvo  by  two,  then  thej 
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Ijrethren  two  l>y  two,  then  the  two  stewards, 
and  histly  the  alderman  : — 

I^And  so,  all  fairly  clad,  they  go  in  proces- 
sion, with  much  music,  to  the  Church  of  the 
Friars  Minor  of  Beverley ;  and  there,  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Elene,  solemn  mass  is  celebrated, 
and  every  one  of  the  guild  makes  offering  of  a 
penny.  The  mass  ended,  and  all  prayers  said, 
they  go  home  ;  and,  after  dinner,  all  the  guild 
meet  in  a  room  within  the  hall  of  the  guild ; 
and  there  they  eat  bread  and  cheese,  and  drink 
as  much  ale  as  is  good  for  them.  Afterwards, 
they  choose,  by  unanimous  assent,  out  of  the 
best  men  of  the  guild,  an  alderman  and  two 
stewards  for  the  next  year ;  and  to  these  must 
be  handed  over  all  the  goods  of  the  guild.  The 
alderman  and  stewards  are  bound  to  maintain 
two,  three,  or  four  bedridden  poor  folks  while 
they  hve ;  and  when  these  die,  they  must  bury 
them,  and  choose  others  in  their  place,  and  in 
like  manner  maintain  them.  Three  wax  lights 
are  kept  burning  every  Sunday  and  feast-day, 
in  honour  of  St.  Elene ;  and  at  the  morning 
mass  of  Christmas  day,  thirteen  wax  lights  are 
burnt.  There  are  services  for  the  dead,  and 
offerings.  Any  money  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  spent  in  repairing  the  chapel  of  the 
guild,  and  in  gifts  to  the  poor.' 

The  Guild  of  St.  Mary  at  Beverley  were  to 
present  a  pageant  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, when  '  one  of  the  guild  shall  be  clad 
in  comely  fashion  as  a  queen,  like  to  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  having  what  may  seem 
a  son  in  her  arms ;  and  two  others  shall  be 
clad  like  to  Joseph  and  Simeon ;  and  two 
shall  go  as  angels,  carrying  a  candle-bearer, 
on  which  shall  he  twenty-four  thick  wax- 
lio-hts.'  And  so  they  went  in  procession, 
each  brother  and  sister  also  carrying  a  wax- 
light,  two  and  two  slowly  pacing  to  the 
church,  where  the  pageant  Virgin  ofifered 
her  son  to  Simeon  at  the  altar,  and  the  sis- 
ters and  brethren  offered  their  wax-liglits, 
together  with  a  penny  each,  after  which 
they  Avere  to  go  home  with  gladness,  and 
then  re-assemble  to  eat  bread  and  cheese 
and  drink  ale,  and  choose  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

In  tiieGuild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at 
Hull,  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  were  ex- 
empt from  .their  annual  payment ;  just  as 
members  of  a  modern  Pall  Mall  club,  absent 
abroad,  arc  excused  their  subscriptions. 

Very  few  returns  remain  in  the  Record 
Office  of  those  made  by  guilds  of  crafts 
under  the  separate  writ  addressed  to  them ; 
and  the  existing  returns  do  not  disclose  any 
ordinances,  only  giving  copies  of  their  char- 
ters. But  examples  of  ordinances  of  craft- 
guilds  have  been  discovered  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  printed  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society,  to  which 
attention  will  presently  be  directed. 


The  Guild  of  St.  Benedict,  and  others 
also,  at  Lincoln,  had  a  kindly  thought  for 
the  poor  while  the  brotherhood  was  feasting. 
There  were  to  be,  on  each  day  of  the  feast, 
three  flagons,  with  prayers,  and  six  tankards  ; 
and  the  tankards  tilled  Avith  ale  were  to  bi- 
given  to  the  poor  who  most  needed  it. 

\n  the  Guild  of  the  liesurrection  of  our 
Lord,  also  at  Lincoln,  the  description  of  the 
funeral  rites  to  be  observed  i^  very  full.  A 
hearse  was  to  be  put  about  the  l)ody,  with 
thirteen  square  wax-lights  burning  in  four 
stands,  at  placebo,  dirige,  and  mass ;  with 
four  angels,  and  four  banners  of  the  I'assion 
with  a  white  border  and  scutcheons  of  tln^ 
same  powdered  with  gold.  This  return  is 
on  vellum,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  inte- 
rest that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  written, 
but  to  have  been  impressed  with  lettei' 
stamps.  If  the  suggestion  to  this  effect, 
made  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  could  be  veri- 
fied, this  document  would  be  of  infinite 
value  as  a  contribution  towards  the  history 
of  the  ait  of  printing.  The  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Michael  on  the  Hill  at  Lincoln  would 
seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to 
maintain  their  independence  as  a  society  of 
'  common  and  middling  folks  ; '  and  to  have 
been  very  jealous  of  any  interference  by  the 
local  magnates.  One  of  their  ordinances  is 
given  to  the  effect  that — 

'  Whereas  this  guild  was  founded  by  folks  of 
com.mon  and  middling  rank,  it  is  ordained  that 
no  one  of  the  rank  of  mayor  or  bailiff  shall  be- 
come a  brother  of  the  guild,  unless  he  is  found 
to  be  of  humble,  good,  and  honest  conversation, 
and  is  admitted  by  the  choice  and  common 
assent  of  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  guild. 
And  none  such  shall  meddle  in  any  matter,  un- 
less especially  summoned  ;  nor  shall  such  a  one 
take  on  himself  any  office  in  the  guild.  He 
shall,  on  his  admission,  be  sworn  before  the 
bretheren  and  sisteren,  to  maintain  and  to  kee[t 
the  ordinances  of  the  guild.  And  no  one  shall 
have  any  claim  to  office  in  this  guild  on  account 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  personal  rank.' 

The  Fullers  of  Lincoln  are  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  mixed  guild,  partly  a  craft-guild, 
and  partly  social.  There  are  prohibitoiy 
rules,  like  those  of  the  modern  trade  unions, 
tending  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  work 
for  members  of  the  guild,  as  well  as  exclu- 
sive employment  and  holidays  : — 

'  None  of  the  craft  shall  work  (i.  e.  full  cloth 
by  treading  it  with  the  feet)  in  the  trough  ;  and 
none  shall  work  at  the  w^ooden  bar  with  a 
woman,  unless  with  the  wife  of  a  master  or  her 
handmaid. 

'  None  of  them  shall  work  after  dinner  on 
Saturdays,  nor  on  any  days  which  they  ought 
to  keep  as  festivals  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Church.  If  a  stranger  to  the  city  comes  in,  he 
may,  on   giving  a   penny   to   the   wax,  work 
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among  the  bretheren  and  sisteren,  and  his  name 
shall  be  written  in  their  roll. 

'  If  any  one  wishes  to  learn  the  craft,  no  one 
shall  teach  it  to  him  until  he  has  given  two- 
pence to  the  wax.' 

Among  the  tailors,  there  was  an  ordinance 
well  calculated  to  keep  both  masters  and 
journeymen  in  obedience  to  the  club,  as 
well  as  to  promote  the  proper  termination  of 


'  If  any  master  of  the  craft  keeps  any  lad  or 
sewer  of  another  master  for  one  day  after  he 
has  well  known  that  the  lad  wrongly  left  his 
master,  and  that  they  had  not  parted  in  a 
friendly  and  reasonable  manner,  he  shall  pay 
a  stone  of  wax.' 

The  value  of  a  pound  of  wax  is  elsewhere 
stated  at  Vrf.,  so  that  a  line  of  a  stone  of 
wax  would  have  been  a  heavy  one,  amounting 
to  8s.  2d.  of  the  money  of  that  time. 
Another  regulation  that  if  any  master  em- 
ploys a  lad  as  a  sewer,  the  sewer  shall  pay 
Orf.,  or  his  master  for  him,  is  obviously  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  adult  labour, 
and  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  wages. 

A  very  good-natured  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lincoln  guilds,  both  of  the 
city  and  country ;  and  in  one  of  the  more 
rustic  societies,  where  the  provisions  for  help 
from  the  guild  meet  the  cases  of  the  loss  of 
a  beast,  or  of  damage  by  fire  or  theft,  there 
is  the  following  privilege  of  membership  : — 

'  If  any  brother  or  any  sister  has  a  friend  at 
his  house,  for  love  of  whom  he  does  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  guild :  and  if  there  is  no  retail  tav- 
ern in  the  soke  where  he  dwells  ;  he  may  send 
for  a  gallon  of  the  best  ale  to  the  bailiff  of  the 
guild ;  and  the  bailiff  shall  give  it  to  him.' 

But  if  the  absent  member  was  found  to 
have  had  in  fact  no  guest,  but  to  have  stayed 
at  home  for  idleness,  he  was  most  deservedly 
lined  in  half  a  bushel  of  barley.  In  other 
places  members  might  bring  their  friends  as 
guests  to  the  feasts  of  the  guilds ;  a  custom 
in  which  we  may  perceive  the  rudiment  of 
the  modern  hospitable  invitation  to  the  ex- 
cellent dinners  of  our  London  city  compa- 
nies. The  price  of  a  guild  dinner  in  1494 
was  2c/.  per  head — for  priest,  man,  or  woman 
— as  appears  fi*om  the  ordinances  of  the 
guild  of  St.  Katherine  at  Stamford,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
at  Cambridge,  with  the  additional  fact  that 
absence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  pound 
of  wax  (equal  to  Vc?.),  and  paying  besides 
for  the  uneaten  dinner.  These  Stamford 
ordinances  are  furthermore  peculiar  in  giving 
a  sort  of  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken  by  new 
comers  ;  and  in  ordering  the  ringing  of  peals 
of  bells  on  the  feast-day  after  the  prayers 


for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  for  which  the 
ringers  were  to  be  regaled  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  drink.  The  'bull-running'  at 
Stamford  on  St.  Martin's  day  (11th  Novem- 
ber), now  abolished,  was  anciently  and  from 
time  immemorial  conducted  by  the  guild  of 
St.  Martin,  who  by  custom  kept  a  bull  to  be 
hunted  through  the  streets  by  dogs  and  then 
sold.  A  custom,  which,  although  ancient, 
was  scarcely  laudable,  and  the  abolition  of 
which  can  hardly  be  regretted  by  even  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  guilds,  and  of  the 
times  to  which  they  belonged. 

At  Ludlow  there  was  an  old  guild  of  the 
Palmers,  founded  in  1284,  whose  ordinances 
contain  curious  provisions  for  regulating 
funeral  rites : — 

'  If  any  man  wishes,  as  is  common,  to  keep 
night-watches  with  the  dead,  this  will  be  allow- 
ed, on  the  condition  that  he  neither  calls  up 
ghosts,  nor  makes  any  mockeries  of  the  body, 
or  its  good  name,  nor  does  any  other  scandal 
of  the  kind ;  lest,  by  such  scandals,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  Great  Judge  may  be  provoked 
to  heavier  vengeance,  who  ought  rather,  by 
reason  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  be  asked 
for  love  and  mercy.  And  never  shall  any 
woman,  unless  of  the  household  of  the  dead, 
keep  such  a  night-watch.' 

Upon  this  very  remarkable  ordinance  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  has  observed  in  a  note  that 
it  implies  two  things ;  first,  that  ghosts  can 
be  called  up  after  death  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
this  may  be  hindered  by  the  strength  of 
human  law.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  and  long  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  for  long  after,  it  was  a  fixed  and  general 
belief,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  could  be 
evoked  against  their  own  will  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  universal  faith  should 
be  found  influencing  the  rules  of  a  guild. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  those  who  held 
this  opinion  would  also  be  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the  neces- 
sary arts  for  raising  the  dead,  they  might  be 
able  to  prevent  the  dead  from  being  raised. 

This  guild  of  the  Palmers  at  Ludlow  was 
an  old  and  important  society,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  when  reported 
upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  Henry  VIIL, 
as  set  forth  in  the  documents  preserved  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  its  wealth  was  con- 
siderable. Its  yearly  revenue  was  then  122/, 
Is.  l\d.,  and  it  possessed  182  ounces  of 
plate,  parcel  gilt  and  '  white.' 

Passing  over  many  other  matters  of  inte- 
rest, we  come  to  the  very  curious  ordinances 
of  the  guild  of  Tailors  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Exeter.  A 
custom  like  that  observed  at  Tiinity  College, 
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Cambridge,  and  at  other  colleges,  by  which 
every  nobleman  and  fellow-commoner  (while 
those  oi'ders  were  recognised)  made  a  pre- 
sent of  plate  to  the  society,  was  here  in 
force,  and  each  new  member  was  to  give  a 
silver  spoon,  weighing  an  onnce,  and  made 
in  the  fashion.  The  oaths  are  set  forth,  as 
taken  by  the  members  and  varions  officers 
of  the  gnild,  and  many  trade  regulations. 
Examples  are  also  given  from  the  records 
of  the  guild  of  control  exercised  over  the 
members,  both  masters  and  workmen,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  society.  There  is  au 
entry  of  a  complaint  by  a  customer  of  an 
alleged  case  of  '  cabbaging,'  when  some  of 
the  cloth  given  to  a  craftsman  to  be  made 
up,  was  said  to  be  found  wanting  in  the 
gown  to  be  produced  from  '  iiij  yerdes  of 
brod  cloth,  blew,'  for  one  Master  Robert 
Rydon.  But  the  guild  found  that  there  had 
been  no  waste,  as  was  proved  by  the  patterns 
of  black  paper  kept  in  the  common  coffer  of 
record ;  whereupon  the  complainant  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  fellowship.  In  another 
similar  instance,  there  was  a  complaint  'that 
John  Kartor  rec**  iij.  yerds  of  brod  clothe, 
russet,  to  make  a  longe  gowne  to  S''  John 
Walkyngton ;  apoun  the  wliiche  the  sayde 
S''  John  complayned  to  the  Master  and 
AVardons  of  lackyng  of  hys  clothe.'  Here 
the  master  and  wardens  found  that  no  cloth 
had  been  stolen,  but  that  there  had  been 
wasted  '  a  quarter  of  brod  cloth  for  lack  of 
kounyng ; '  and  they  amerced  the  incompe- 
tent artist  by  making  him  pay  eleven  shil- 
lings for  the  cloth,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  the  whole  value  of  it,  as  the 
gown  Avas  to  be  kept  by  him.  The  injured 
customer  was  less  fortunate  in  another  com- 
plaint of  bad  workmanship  and  deficient  ma- 
terial, for  he  was  referred  to  his  remedy  at 
common  law,  the  culprit  not  being  a  brother 
of  the  guild.  This  society  of  tailors  at  Exe- 
ter was  still  in  active  existence  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  when  it  received  a  char- 
ter from  him. 

It  is  clear  that  at  Exeter,  and  also  in  other 
cities,  the  corporations  were  inclined  to  be 
as  severe  in  upholding  their  own  powers  and 
privileges  as  the  feudal  lords  were  in  the 
country  districts  ;  and  that  they  viewed  with 
extreme  jealousy  the  independence  of  the 
local  guilds.  Among  the  ordinances  of  the 
Bakers  of  Exeter,  is  a  provision  that  all 
'  dowers '  (doughers  or  bakers)  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  should  grind  at  the  city  mills, 
and  nowhere  else ;  and  it  will  be  rememl)cr- 
ed  that  the  compulsory  grinding  at  the  lord's 
mill  was  one  of  the  most  burdensome  of  the 
old  territorial  services.  At  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  also  in  the  ordinances  of  the  general 
guild  of  that  town,  it  is  forbidden  to  grind 


wheat  or  other  grain  in  hand-mills.  This 
general  guild  would  answer  to  a  modern 
municipal  corporation,  and  its  provisions  are 
such  as  would  now  be  contained  in  a  local 
act  of  parliament,  or  in  municij)al  bye-laws 
of  the  present  day.  Their  date  is  of  1283, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lines  are 
payable  in  casks  of  wine,  and  not  in  money 
or  in  wax.  A  still  better  example  of  ancient 
local  government  is  afforded  by  the  old  usages 
of  Winchester,  dating  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  now  printed  for  the  tirst  time  from 
the  original  among  the  records  of  that  city ; 
or  in  the  ordinances  of  Worcester  under  date 
of  1467,  which  supply  a  very  complete  code 
for  the  purpose.  One  section  pro\ides  for 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  wages  to  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city,  within 
three  months  of  their  return  home.  In 
another  part  of  the  volume  is  set  out  a  writ 
for  levying  u])on  a  particular  township  in  the 
shire  of  Noi-thampton  its  shai'cs  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  county  member,  returned  to 
the  parliament  holden  at  Cambridge  in 
1388, — a  writ  of  whose  existence  IVvnne  is 
said  to  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  he 
would  no  duubt  have  given  his  ears  to  know. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  and  for 
more  recent  historical  inquirers,  if  one  of  the 
guilds  which  we  have  not  mentioned  had 
been  well  maintained,  and  if  it  had  enjoyed 
better  fortune  during  its  existence.  It  de- 
serves special  notice  on  this  occasion,  and 
was  a  certain  guild  of  the  Kalenders,  so  called 
from  meeting  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
established  at  Bristol,  as  a  brotherhood  of 
clergy  and  laymen  to  keep  the  ancient  re- 
cords and  nmniments,  not  only  of  the  town, 
but  also  of  other  societies  in  other  remote 
places  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems,  however, 
that  their  library  and  records  were  burned  in 
the  rood-loft  of  All  Saints  Church  at  some 
time  previous  to  1318,  and  no  fresh  collec- 
tion was  ever  made. 

We  have  now  passed  through  an  inmiense 
mass  of  valuable  materials,  perhaps  with  a 
step  sometimes  too  light  for  their  real  impor- 
tance ;  and  rather  with  a  view  of  calling  to 
them  the  attention  of  inquirers  into  niatters 
of  historical  and  archaeological  interest,  than 
of  giving  anything  like  a  full  account  of  the 
fresh  stores  of  information  now  opened  to 
them.  The  subscribers  to  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  have  indeed  been  made  share- 
holders in  a  mine  of  new  and  unsuspected 
wealth,  some  of  whose  treasures  of  virgin 
ore  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhiliit  as  speci- 
mens, and  we  trust  we  may  have  provoked 
sufficient  curiosity  to  procure  for  it  an  abun- 
dance of  workers  and  visitors.  ^ 

It  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  indepen- 
dent essay  on  the  history  and  development 
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of  guilds  contributed  to  the  volume  by  Dr. 
Lujo  Brentano,  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Furni- 
vall,  to  whom  this  and  many  kindred  sub- 
jects already  owe  so  much.  The  first  organi- 
sation of  guilds  is  with  every  probability  re- 
ferred to  a  date  as  early  as  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, and  the  place  of  their  birth  was  England. 
AVhile  they  were  extending,  and  were  legally 
recognised  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they 
were  discouraged  and  forbidden  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  the  authorities  of  both  church  and 
state.  The  guilds  were  confederations  of 
the  weak  for  mutual  protection,  and  as  such 
found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  emperors  or 
feudal  and  municipal  superiors.  Self-con- 
sciousness and  self-relying  confidence  were 
not  to  be  tolerated  politically,  while  there 
may  have  been  reasons  for  ecclesiastical  in- 
terference arising  from  the  excesses  and  pa- 
gan customs  which  prevailed  at  the  guild 
meetings.  The  social  or  religious  fraternities, 
however,  of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
fiourished  amazingly  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  the 
number  in  the  English  towns — twelve  in 
Norwich  and  as  many  in  Lynn ;  nine  in 
]]ishop's  Lynn ;  while  abroad  there  were 
eighty  in  Cologne,  seventy  at  Liibeck, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  at  Hamburgh. 
Their  origin  was  sometimes  almost  acci- 
dental. Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  several  merchants  and  shop- 
men of  Flensburg  were  drinking  together  and 
after  paying  their  score  six  shillings  remain- 
ed over,  with  which  a  candle  was  provided 
to  burn  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  a  guild  was  thus  commenced  which  be- 
came, in  time,  of  wealth  and  importance. 

The  town-guilds  were  also  of  very  early 
date,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
the  town  constitutions,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
special  craft  and  merchant  guilds.  We  may 
judge  of  their  power  by  what  follows  : — 

'  The  earliest  notice  of  such  a  town-guild 
upon  the  Continent  contains  a  noble  instance 
of  a  daring  fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  guild  brothers.  Magnus,  the  son  of 
King  Nicholas  of  Denmark,  had  slain  the  Duke 
Canute  Lavard,  the  Alderman  and  protector  of 
the  Sleswig  Guild.  When  King  Nicholas,  in 
1130,  came  to  Hetheby  (that  is  Sleswig,)  his 
followers  advised  him  (as  an  old  Danish  chroni- 
cle relates)  not  to  enter  the  town,  for  the 
townsmen  put  in  force  the  law  with  extreme 
severity  within  their  guild,  and  did  not  suffer 
any  one  to  remain  unpunished  who  had  killed 
or  even  injured  one  of  their  brethren.  But  the 
king  despised  the  warning,  saying,  ''What 
should  I  fear  from  these  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers ?"  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered 
the  town,  when  the  gates  were  closed  and  at 
the  sound  of  the  guild  bell  the  citizens  mustered, 
seized  upon  the  king,  and  killed  him,  with  all 
who  tried  to  defend  him.' 


Dr.  Brentano  points  out  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  custom  of  giving  a  preference  to 
the  sons  of  members  for  admission  to  the 
guild,  would  in  process  of  time  dissociate  the 
guild  from  the  general  body  of  citizens  in  a 
town,  and  would  in  fact  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  close  corporations  as  those  which 
existed  in  most  English  towns  for  a  long  pe- 
riod previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  The  guild  thus  constituted 
remained  as  the  '  highest  guild '  or  '  summum 
convivium,^  and  became  exclusive  and  op- 
pressive, in  its  hold  upon  and  exercise  of  all 
the  civic  oftices.  Craftsmen  were  originally 
members  of  the  town-guilds,  but  were  omit- 
ted as  the  burghers  grew  wealthy.  After- 
wards the  craft-guilds  proper  arose  in  more 
or  less  of  subordination  to  the  chief  guild  or 
corporation,  and  continued  to  flourish  until 
they  grew  themselves  to  be  associations  of 
persons  possessing  capital,  and  ceased  to  per- 
form their  original  functions.  Into  the  ela- 
borate history  of  their  successors,  the  mo- 
dern Trades'  Unions,  and  of  English  legisla- 
tion in  regulation  and  restraint  of  trade,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Brentano,  we  forbear  to  enter 
as  being  not  altogether  germane  although  to 
some  extent  cognate  with  the  contents  of  the 
rest  of  the  volume,  but  we  must  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  interest  and  novelty  of  the 
matter  brought  forward  by  him. 


Art.  IIL — 1.  Mill  tar  >/  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
George  Thomas,  loho,  bi/  extraordinarij 
talents  and  enterprise,  rose  from  an.  obscure 
situation  to  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  native  Powers  in  the  north- 
west of  India.  By  William  Francklin, 
Captain  of  Lifantry,  &c.  &c.  Calcutta : 
180.3. 

2.  Military  Memoir  of  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Skinner,  C.B.,for  many  years  a  distin- 
guished officer  commanding  a  Corps  of  Ir- 
regular Cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  H. 
E.  I.  C.  By  J.  Baillie  Eraser,  Esq., 
Author  of  '  Travels  in  Khorassan,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Kourdistan,'  &c.  «fec.  Lon- 
don :  1851. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Malleson  in  his  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  '  History  of  the 
French  in  India '  was  to  describe  the  fierce 
struggle  for  mastery  in  Avhicli  the  two  great 
nations  of  Western  Europe  were  engaged  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  lie  therefore  closed  his 
narrative  with  the  capture  of  Pondicherry 
by  the  British  forces  under  Coote  in  January 
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1761.  The  task  which  he  had  set  himself 
■was  then  finished,  and  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  his  work  to  notice  the  soldiers  of 
fortune  (not  all,  indeed,  French),  who  some 
twenty  or  thiiiy  years  afterwards  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  native  princes  in  the 
north-west  and  centre  of  India,  and  taught 
them,  for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  disci- 
plined infantry,  supported  by  well  served  ar- 
tillery. For  up  to  that  period  the  Mahrattas, 
as  well  as  the  Rajpoots,  placed  their  reliance 
almost  solely  upon  the  large  bodies  of  caval- 
ry which  their  system  of  government  enabled 
them  to  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  our  ob- 
ject to  tell  the  tale  how  these  men,  or  those 
among  them  who  were  masters  of  their  craft, 
and  Avho  have  been  wittily  called  '  the  small 
change  of  Clive,'  taught  the  art  of  war  to 
those  whom  they  found  trusting  in  numbers 
alone,  and  with  no  other  requisite  for  con- 
quest than  a  certain  amount  of  personal  va- 
lour. 

Benoit  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  was 
the  first  who  possessed  at  once  the  discern- 
ment to  see  the  advantages  of  this  important 
change  in  the  military  system  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  the  influence  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  practical  operation.  He  had  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  oflicer  in  the  Irish 
brigade  in  the  service  of  France,  from  which 
he  passed,  after  some  years,  into  that  of 
Russia,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Tencdos.  Hearing 
after  his  release  from  some  Englishmen  whom 
he  met  at  Smyrna  that  there  Avas  a  great 
opening  for  military  adventure  in  India,  he 
proceeded  thither,  arriving  at  Madras  early  in 
1778 ;  where  he  became  an  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's  native 
infantry.  But  conceiving  himself  to  have 
been  ill-used  by  Lord  Macartney,  then  the 
Governor,  in  the  matter  of  promotion,  he 
threw  up  his  commission  and  proceeded  to 
Calcutta,  being  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  the  Governor  (who  would 
seem  to  have  condoned  his  conduct  in  retir- 
ing from  the  service),  to  Warren  Hastings, 
then  the  Governor-General  of  India. 

After  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  not 
very  serious,  in  the  north-western  provinces, 
De  Boigne  determined  upon  entering  the 
sersdce  of  one  of  the  native  Powers  in  that 
quarter,  then,  as  always,  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties, and  finally  attached  himself  to  Madhajee 
Sindhia,  for  whom  he  undertook  to  raise  and 
discipline  two  battalions  of  infantry  number- 
ing 850  men  in  each.  This  object  he  ac- 
complished within  five  months,  and  for  three 
years  after  he  joined  the  Mahratta  army  he 
did  excellent  service,  and  satisfied  himself  by 
experience  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  in 
organising  regiments   of  infantry  upon  the 


model  of  the  Sepoys  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  But  he  shortly  per- 
ceived that  the  body  under  his  immediate 
command,  although  it  seems  to  have  always 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  affairs  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  was  too  small  to  prove  of  essential 
service  in  deciding  the  issue  of  pitched  bat- 
tles, where  many  thousands  Avere  arrayed  on 
either  side;  and  he  consequently  urged 
Sindhia  to  allow  him  to  organise  a  iiuich 
larger  force  on  the  same  system.  But  that 
prince,  though  highly  intelligent,  was  na- 
turally strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
national  arm,  and  declined  at  the  time  Dc 
Boigne's  ofier.  He  therefore  retired  to 
Lucknow,  and  entered  into  business  as  a 
merchant,  in  some  sort  of  connexion  with  a 
man  afterwards  known  as  General  Martine  in 
the  service  of  the  Newab  Vizier  who  built  at 
Lucknow  the  palace  of  Constantia,  and  found- 
ed by  his  will  a  noble  charitable  establish- 
ment for  purposes  of  education  in  Calcutta 
called  the  Martiniere.  But  Sindhia  shortly 
thought  better  of  his  objections  to  De 
Boigne's  project,  recalled  him  to  his  service, 
and  gave  him  authority,  and  for  the  first 
time  ample  pecuniary  means  to  raise  a  corps 
of  10,000  men  including  his  two  original 
battalions,  which  important  measure  Avas 
promptly  carried  into  execution. 

From  this  time  forth,  till  the  day  A\-hen  he 
uuAvisely  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  the  triumphs  of  Sindhia 
and  his  successor  in  the  field,  and  the  conse- 
quent acquisitions  of  dominion  and  pOAver, 
Avere  rapid  and  uninteiTupted.  De  Boigne 
won  for  his  master  the  bloody  battles  of 
Patun  and  Mairtha;  after  the  fonner  of 
Avhich,  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  1790, 
against  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  supported 
by  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Jypore  and  Joud- 
pore,  one  hundred  guns,  fifty  elephants,  two 
hundred  standards,  and  all  the  baggage  of 
the  defeated  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  These  great  victories,  Avhich 
Avere  the  unquestionable  results  of  the  steady 
valour  and  discipline  of  De  Boigne's  regi- 
ments, so  thoroughly  satisfied  Sindhia  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  regular  troops, 
that  he  directed  De  Boigne  to  raise  tAvo 
more  brigades  upon  the  same  model  as  the 
first,  assigning  for  their  maintenance  territo- 
ry yielding  220,000/.  per  annum.  He  also 
appointed  De  Boigne  commander-in-chief  in 
Hindostan.  Subsequently,  that  general  led 
his  army  against  Holkar,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Sindhia's  absence  at  Poona  to  in- 
Aade  and  ravage  his  territory.  Holkar  had 
on  this  occasion  'four  regular  battalions  of 
foot,  under  the  command  of  tlie  Chevalier 
Dudcrnaig,  a  gallant  French  officer,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  exploding  thirteen  of  Dc 
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Boio-ne's  tumbrils  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  lie  was  able  to  offer  the  most  ob- 
stinate resistance  that  De  Boigne  ever  ex- 
perienced. Eventually,  however,  Duder- 
naip-'s  four  battalions  were  all  but  annihilat- 
ed ;  their  guns,  thirty-eight  in  number,  all 
taken,  and  almost  all  their  European  officers 
were  killed.'  This  battle,  which  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Lukhairee  in  September, 
1792,  appears  to  have  been  the  last  serious 
affair  in  Avhich  De  Boigne  was  engaged. 

In  1794  Madhajee  Sindhia  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grand  nephew,  Dowlut 
Rao,  greatly  to  whose  dissatisfaction  De 
Boigne,  finding  his  health  beginning  to  fail 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  unceasing  labours 
and  anxieties,  determined  to  retire  in  1796. 
He  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  sol- 
dier and  the  best  man  who  rose  to  supreme 
command  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  princes.  His  character  was  unstained 
by  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  undaunted  reso- 
lution, and  of  that  prompt  decision  in  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  danger  which  is 
more  rare  and  more  valuable  than  merely 
animal  courage.  And  he  served  the  mas- 
ters who  appear  to  have  implicitly  trusted 
him  zealously  and  loyally.  But  his  charac- 
ter has  been  well  and  fully  delineated  by  an 
officer  who  served  under  him  for  a  long  pe- 
riod. 

'  De  Boigne  is  formed  by  nature  to  guide  and 
to  command.  His  school  acquirements  are  not 
much  above  mediocrity ;  but  he  is  a  tolerable 
Latin  scholar,  and  reads  and  writes  and  speaks 
French,  Italian,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  and  Eng- 
lish fluently.  He  is  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  manners  and  dispositions  of  men,  affable 
and  good-humoured,  but  resolute  and  firm  ;  he 

has  entire  command  over  his  passions 

On  the  grand  stage  where  he  has  acted  a  brilli- 
ant and  important  part  for  these  ten  years,  he 
is  at  once  dreaded  and  idolised.  Latterly,  the 
very  name  of  De  Boigne  conveyed  more  terror 
than  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  a  singular  in- 
stance of  which  I  will  relate.  Nujut  Koolee 
Khan,  in  his  last  moments,  advised  his  Begum 
to  resist,  in  the  fortress  of  Canonnd,  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies.  "  Resist  them,''''  he  said  ;  "  but 
if  De  Boigne  appears,  yield."  That  this  re- 
nown was  not  unfounded,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  list  of  his  victories  at  Agra,  at  Patum, 
at  Mairtha,  at  Lukhairee,  and  many  other  fields 
of  lesser  importance:  he  never  lost  a  battle. 
He  will  be  long  regretted  in  India.  His  justice 
was  uncommon,  and  singularly  well  proportion- 
ed between  severity  and  mildness  ;  he  possess- 
ed the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  both 
princes  and  subjects ;  active  and  persevering 
to  a  degree  only  to  be  conceived  or  believed  by 
those  who  were  spectators  of  his  indefatigable 
labours,  he  continued  at  business  of  the  most 
varied  and  important  character  from  sunrise  to 
midnight,  and  this  without  an  European  assist- 


ant— for  he  is  diffident  in  placing  his  trust— 
and  all  this  not  for  one  day,  but  unremittingly 
for  ten  years.  To  this  unceasing  toil  he  sacri- 
ficed one  of  the  most  robxist  constitutions 
which  ever  nature  formed.  In  person  he  is 
above  six  feet  high,  large-limbed,  giant-boned, 
strong-featured,  and  with  piercing  eyes. 

'  He  raised  the  power  of  Madhajee  Sindhia 
to  a  pitch  that  chief  could  never  have  expected 
or  seriously  hoped  for ;  and  fixed  it  on  the  basis 
of  a  powerful,  well  disciplined,  and  well-paid 
army Dowlut  Rao  Sindhia  now  pos- 
sesses the  largest  and  best-discipHned  troops 
that  ever  were  under  a  native  prince,  in  the 
European  form  ;  and  he  may  defy,  and  has  de- 
fied, the  whole  Mahratta  empire.  He  has  six 
regular  brigades,  besides  detached  battalions ; 
they  consist  of  thirty  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and 
ten  of  Nujeebs,  of  700  men  each ;  2,000  regular 
cavalry,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon;  besides 
this,  he  has  100,000  Mahratta  cavalry,  and 
2,0U0  irregular  infantry.  All  other  Europeans 
have  failed  in  such  attempts  from  want  of  funds 
for  regular  pay.  De  Boigne  saw  this  error 
from  the  first,  and  prevailed  on  Sindhia  to  give 
over  in  Jaidad,  Purgunnahs  producing  twenty 
lakhs,  and  these  were  increased  to  thirty  lakhs, 
a  year ;  and  all  these  Purgunnahs  were  in  the 
most  thriving  state  from  good  management. 

'  One  trait  of  De  Boigne  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  was  his  earnest  aim  to  soft- 
en, in  all  ways,  the  horrors  of  war.  Every 
officer  and  soldier,  when  wounded,  received  a 
present  of  a  certain  number  of  days'  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  his  hurt,  without 
any  stoppage  during  the  time  of  cure ;  and  all 
disabled  received  a  pension  for  life,  besides  an 
assignment  in  land,  to  which  the  relations  of 
the  killed  succeed.  No  other  native  Power  has 
ever  done  this.' 

De  Boigue's  uniform  success — for  if  once 
or  twice  repulsed,  he  never  lost  a  battle — 
proves  to  demonstration  the  superiority  of 
disciplined  infantry,  supported  by  guns  and 
well  handled,  even  when  armed  with  the  very 
imperfect  nmskets  of  that  period,  over  the 
largest  bodies  of  the  most  gallant  cavalry. 
In  every  one  of  De  Boigne's  encounters  with 
the  Rajpoots,  they  did  all  that  the  most  de- 
termined horsemen  could  do  to  ride  down 
his  battalions,  charging  up  to  the  muzzles  of 
his  cannon  and  cutting  down  his  gunners. 
But  he  defeated  them  on  every  occasion 
with  terrible  slaughter ;  though  they  once 
succeeded  in  almost  exterminating  one  of  his 
brigades,  not  being  stopped  by  the  showers 
of  grape-shot  which  were  poured  upon  them, 
but  spurring  their  horses  on  and  over  the 
bayonets  of  the  infantry.  One  of  these 
scenes  is  well  described  in  Eraser's  '  Military 
Memoir  of  Colonel  Skinner.' 

'  On  the  other  side,  10,000  Rhatore  (Jondpore 
Rajpoots)  came  thundering  furiously  upon  Dc 
Boigne,  charging  up  to  the  very  guns,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  artillerists,  in  spite  of  immense 
carnage  made  in  their  own  ranks.     But  the 
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steadiness  of  the  regular  troops  prevailed ;  the 
Rhatores,  broken  and  greatly  thinned,  gave 
way,  and  the  battalions  advanced  in  their  turn.' 

Of  the  battle  of  Mairtha  Colonel  Tod  says  in 
liis  '  Annals  of  Rajpootana  ' — 

'  Had  there  been  a  reserve  at  this  moment, 
the  day  of  Mairtha  would  have  surpassed  that 
of 'Tonga.  But  here  the  skill  of  De  Boigne,  and 
the  discipline  of  his  troops,  were  an  overmatch 
for  valour,  unsustained  by  discipline  and  dis- 
cretion. The  Rhatore  band  had  no  infantry  to 
secure  their  victory ;  the  guns  were  wheeled 
round,  the  line  was  re-formed,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  on  their  return.  Fresh  showers  of 
shot  and  grape  met  their  thinned  ranks,  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  four  thousand  left  the 
field.' 

De  IJoig-ne  lived  many  years  after  liis  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  in  prosperity  and  hon- 
our, lie  had  brought  home  a  splendid  for- 
tune and  lie  spent  it  s})lendidly.  The  chateau 
wliicli  he  built  at  Cliambeni  and  the  gardens 
and  plantations  with  A\hich  he  adorned  it  were 
equally  maguiticent.  And  'lionours,'  says 
our  authority  ,were  not  wanting.  He  re- 
ceived from  his  own  sovereign  Victor  Em- 
anuel the  title  and  dignity  of  count,  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of 
llie  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  be- 
sides the  distinction  of  having  his  bust  in 
mai'ble,  sculptured  by  the  king's  order,  placed 
in  the  public  library  of  Chamberri.  Louis 
XYIII.  of  France  emulated  the  example  of 
the  Count's  sovereign  ;  he  created  him  Mare- 
chal  de  Camp,  and  gave  him  the  cross  of  St. 
Louis,  and  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.' 
He  married  a  French  lady  of  rank,  who  has 
left  a  name  in  Parisian  society,  for  M.  Gui- 
zot  has  written  a  memoir  of  her ;  but  this  al- 
liance was  not  a  happy  one,  and  they  seldom 
lived  together.  De  Boigne  was  to  the  full 
as  munificent  in  his  benevolence  and  endow- 
ments— to  which,  and  the  embellisliment  of 
his  native  city,  he  devoted  more  than  150- 
000/. — as  he  was  splendid  in  his  own  estab- 
lishment. He  employed  well  the  wealth 
which  he  had  honourably  acquired,  not  only 
from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  districts 
assigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops,  but  also  from  the  commercial  trans- 
actions at  Lucknow,  for  which  he  supplied 
the  capital.  He  reached  the  good  old  age 
of  eighty,  dying  on  June  21,  1830. 

His  successor  in  India,  M.  Perron,  was  a 
man  of  a  very  ditferent  order.  De  Boigne 
was  eminently  simple  and  straightforward ; 
Perron  was  addicted  to  intrigue.  De  Boigne 
was  fair  and  even-handed  in  his  dealings  with 
all  who  served  under  him  whatever  their  na- 
tionality. Colonel  Skinner  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  Perron's  conduct.  He 
says,  '  It  became  his  policy  or  his  pleasure 
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to  give  the  preference  in  his  choice  of  offi- 
cers to  his  own  countrymen  over  all  others, 
and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to 
disgust  the  Mahrattas,  but  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English  and  country -borns 
against  them.'  De  Boigne  was  so  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Enghsh  that  he  made  it 
an  express  stipulation,  and  that  in  writing, 
when  he  engaged  with  Sindhia,  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  serve  against  them. 
Perron  was  uniformly  and  bitterlv  hostile 
against  our  Government,  being  stimulated  by 
his  enmity  and  his  pride  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  Napoleon  I.  But  it  was  natural 
perhaps  that  the  Savoyard  and  tlie  French- 
man should  have  differed  in  this  respect,  and 
De  Boigne  had  moreover  received  personal 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  our  Governor-Gene- 
ral. 

The  Rajah  of  J y pore,  refusing  to  pay  his 
stipulated  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas,  a  force 
was  despatched  to  punish  and  coerce  him. 
Perron  did  not  command  the  army  on  this 
occasion,  being  absent  in  Hindostan,  where 
his  head-quarters  were  fixed,  but  Skinner, 
then  a  very  young  soldier,  took  part  in  the 
action,  which  he  has  described  in  very  vivid 
laugtiage. 

'The  Rhatores  (he  says),  more  than  10,000 
in  number,  were  seen  approaching  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  tramp  of  their  immense  and  compact 
body  rising  like  thunder  above  the  roar  of 
battle.  They  came  on  first  at  a  hand-gallop, 
which  increased  in  speed  as  they  approached  ; 
the  well-served  guns  of  the  brigade  showered 
grape  upon  their  dense  mass,  cutting  down 
hundreds  at  each  discharge ;  but  this  had  no 
effect  in  arresting  their  progress  ;  on  they  came, 
like  a  whirlwind,  trampling  on  fifteen  hundred 
of  their  own  body,  destroyed  by  the  cannon  of 
the  brigade ;  neither  the  murderous  volleys 
from  the  muskets,  nor  the  serried  hedge  of 
bayonets  could  check  or  shake  them ;  they 
poured  like  a  torrent  over  the  brigade '  (that  of 
Dudernaig,  above  alluded  to),  'and  rode  it  fair- 
ly down,  leaving  scarce  a  vestige  of  it  remain- 
ing, as  if  the  sheer  weight  of  their  mass  had 
ground  it  to  pieces.  Then,  as  if  they  had  but 
met  with  a  slight  obstacle,  they  looked  not 
even  behind  them  at  the  fallen,  but  went  on 
unshaken,  and  still  in  their  formidable  m'aps,  to- 
attack  the  cavalry  in  the  second  lino.  These, 
(as  Skinner  says)  ran  like  sheep,  while  the 
Rhatores  pursued  them,  cutting  them  down  for 
several  miles.' 

Skinner  adds  that  Dudernaig  '  escaped  only 
by  throwing  himself  among  the  dead  ;'  and 
he  relates  that  after  returning,  with  their 
kettle-drums  beating,  from  chasing  the  run- 
away Mahrattas  off  the  field,  they  twice 
charged  the  unbroken  brigades,  several  of 
them  breaking  into  the  squares,  and  being- 
bayoneted  there. 

They  were  most  gallant   soldiers,   these 
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Rajpoots,  and  it  is  really  grievous  to  think 
how,  by  want  of  union  and  by  bad  policy, 
they  pemiittcd  themselves  to  be  trampled 
upon,  bullied,  and  plundered  by  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  a  people  inferior  to  thein  in  every  respect. 
They  had  their  vices — they  were  immode- 
rately addicted  to  opium  ;  and,  far  worse  than 
that,  their  pride  of  caste  and  fear  of  social 
degradation  impelled  them  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  the  demon  who  presides  over  those 
passions  a  sacrifice  as  precious  as  those  otier- 
ed  in  days  of  old  to  Moloch, — they  withdi'ew^ 
the  gift  of  life  from  their  infant  daughters. 
The  British  Government  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  struggle  against  this 
abominable  crime,  and  has  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  success ;  and  we  may  hope  with 
confidence  that  when  the  chiefs  of  Rajpoot- 
ana  are  more  generally  brought,  as  they  have 
been  partially  of  late,  within  the  influence, 
not  of  English  statesmen  only,  but  of  English 
wives  and  mothers,  a  custom  so  hateful  will 
be  effectually  swept  away. 

About  this  period  Perron  was  brought  into 
contact,  and  eventually  into  collision,  with 
a  man  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  in  some 
respects,  of  all  who  figured  at  that  time  upon 
the  stage  of  North-Westem  India.  George 
Thomas,  a  native  of  Ireland,  Avas,  it  is  probable, 
the  humblest  in  birth,  and  the  least  favoured 
by  education,  of  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune 
of  the  day.  Coming  to  India  as  a  quarter- 
master in  a  man-of-war,  some  say  as  a  common 
sailor,  in  the  year  1771,  he  left  his  ship 
— probably  deserted — and  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Polygars,  petty  native  chieftains, 
the  wild  rulers  of  wild  hills  and  jungles  to 
the  southward  of  Madras.  After  some  years 
spent  in  that  quarter,  he  plunged  boldly  into 
the  vast  tract  of  country  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
and  arriving  in  the  course  of  time  at  Delhi, 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Begum 
'Somroo. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  adventures  through 
which  he  passed  on  this  perilous  journey. 
'Those  who  know  what  India  was  at  that 
(epoch,  how  the  country  swarmed  with  armed 
imen,  some  in  bands  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, some  in  the  shape  of  single  or  afliliated 
highwaymen  {know  as  '  Cozaks')  ;  how,  in 
the  words  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  'the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers 
walked  through  byeways  ;'  how  no  one  dared 
to  live  in  a  detached  house,  and  every  village 
was  fortified  : — will  be  able  to  estimate,  in 
some  measure,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
such  an  adventure.  We  know  as  little  about 
the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to 
service  in  the  north-west,  as  we  do  about  his 
journey  thither ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  wonder- 
ful that  a  friendless  European  should  have 


found  congenial  employment  in  that  quarter 
than  that  he  should  have   lived  to  reach  it 
He  remained  for  some  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Begum,  fighting  her  battles  successfully 
against  the  Sikhs  and  other  assailants,  until 
he  was  ousted  by  some  other  candidate  for 
her  favour,  probably  by  Levasso,  the  person 
whom  she  unwisely  took  for  her  second  hus- 
band.    But  he  was  too  useful  a  man  to  be 
long  out  of  employ.     He  was  shortly  retain- 
ed by  Appa  Kandarow,  an  officer  of  Sindhia, 
was  employed  to  reduce  refractory    Zemin- 
dars, and  had  licence  given  him  to  fight  him- 
self into  possession  of  a  fief  for  the  support 
of  the  troops  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
enlist.     Appa   Kandarow  is  stated  to  have 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  Jumna,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  mortal  disease ;  and  from 
that  time    forth   Thomas   appears   to  have 
acknowledged  no  master.       Overtures  were 
made  to  him,  more  than  once,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindhia,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Perron  negotiated   Avith  him,   whether 
sincerely  or  not,  with.that  ostensible  object, 
oftering  terms  which  would   have  tempted 
many  men.     But  whether  he  distrusted  Per- 
ron, or — as  the  event  showed  to  be  likely — 
because  he  had  other  and  more  ambitious 
views,    he   broke    off    tlje   conference,    and 
marched  back  to  his  fief.     For  Thomas  was 
distinguished   from    tlie    other    adventurers 
then  in  the  field  not  only  by   his   humble 
origin,  and  by  the  bold  step  that  he  had 
taken  in  traversing  unaccompanied,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  whole  length  of  India  in  quest 
of  employment,   but  also  by   the    singular 
boldness  of  his  aspirations,  inasmuch  as  he 
alone  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
establishing  him  self  as  an  independent  prmce. 
He  had  obtained  dominion  by  force  of  arms 
over  a  tract  of  country  which  apparently  ac- 
knowledged no  other  ruler,  and  where  every 
man  did  that  Avhich  Avas  right  in  his  OAvn 
eyes.     This  territory,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least, 
had  been  ostensibly  ceded  to  him  by  the 
Mahrattas,  but,  in   fact,  tliey  pretended  to 
grant  Avhat  was  not  theirs  to  give,  the  in- 
habitants being  virtually  independent ;  and 
Thomas  had  to  fight  his  Avay  to  supremacy 
against  the  formidable  opposition  of  a  very 
warlike  population. 

But  let  him  tell  his  own  tale  : — 

'Here  (he  says)  I  established  my  capital,  re- 
built the  walls  of  the  city,  long  since  fallen  in- 
to decay,  and  repaired  the  fortifications.  As  it 
had  been  long  deserted,  at  first  I  found  diflB- 
culty  in  procuring  inhabitants,  but  by  degrees 
and  gentle  treatment,  I  selected  between  five 
and  six  thousand  persons,  to  whom  I  allowed 
every  lawful  indulgence. 

'  I  established  a  mint,  and  coined  my  own 
rupees,  which  I  made  current  in  my  army  and 
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country,  as  from  the  commencement  of  my  ca- 
reer at  Jyjghur  I  had  resolved  to  establish  an 
independency.  T  employed  workmen  and  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds,  and  I  now  judged  that  no- 
thing but  force  of  arms  could  maintain  me  in 
my  authority.  I  therefore  increased  their 
numbers,  cast  my  own  artillery,  commenced 
making  mu.skets,  matchlocks,  and  powder,  and, 
in  short,  made  the  best  preparations  for  carry- 
ing on  an  offensive  aud  defensive  war,  till  at 
length  having  gained  a  capital  and  a  country, 
bordering  on  the  Sikh  territories,  I  wished  to 
put  myself  in  a  capacity,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  offer,  of  attempting  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab,  and  aspired  to  the 
honour  of  planting  the  British  Standard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Attock,'  as  he  called  the 
Indus. 

Truly,  it  might  be  said  of  George  Thomas, 
as  King  James  of  Scotland  said  of  Johnny 
Annstrong,  a  hero  of  the  border, 

'  What  wants  this  knave 
That  a  king  should  have  ?' 

coining  money,  raising  troops,  casting  guns, 
and  levying  contributions,  with  a  degree  of 
calm  confidence  that  would  have  beseemed 
the  mightiest  of  conquerors.  But  Thomas 
was  not  a  knave  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  honesty.  Like 
all  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  like  many  soldiers 
not  of  that  class,  he  was  indifferent  to  tlie 
sacrifice  of  life  which  his  ambition  entailed 
upon  those  whom  he  defeated,  but  he  was 
never  wantonly  cruel,  and  towards  his  own 
men  he  was  eminently  kind  and  considerate, 
settling  pensions  on  the  wounded,  and  on 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  v/ho  fell  in 
action.  War  would  be  a  more  tolerable 
thing  than  it  is,  if  all  commanders  of  troops 
were  as  thoughtful  and  kind  as  George 
Thoiuas. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable — to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  at  length 
in  the  sequel — not  only  in  the  record  that 
Ave  have  of  this  man's  strange  career,  but  in 
all  the  narratives  of  that,  period,  namely,  the 
contemptuous  light  in  which  the  military 
power  of  the  Sikhs  is  invariably  regarded. 
We  all  know  what  that  power  grew  to  at  a 
later  period,  and  the  difference  between  the 
Sikh  soldier  as  Thomas  and  Perron  knew 
him,  and  as  he  faced  the  British  army  com- 
manded by  Lord  Gough,  can  well  be  ac- 
counted for.  Still  tliat  difference  was  ex- 
treme, and  a  very  useful  moral  for  our  own 
guidance  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

From  the  time  when  he  formed  the  bold 
resolution  to  establish  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,'  down  to  the  date  of  his  final 
fall,  George  Thomas  was  engaged  in  inces- 
sant conflicts  with  every  class  of  his  neigh- 


bours, in  every  quarter  of  the  compass — 
Rajpoots,  Mahrattas,  Jats,  and  Sikhs.  And 
until  he  was  crushed  by  the  gi-eatly  superior 
numbers  of  the  forces  which  PeiTon  brought 
against  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  uni- 
formly successful.  How  profitable  the  re- 
sults of  one  of  these  raids  was  (for  raids 
they  were,  though  on  a  small  scale,  with 
horse  and  foot,  and  not  a  few  guns),  the 
following  extract  from  Major  Francklin's 
work,  given  in  the  words  of  Thomas  himself, 
will  evince : 

'Thus  ended  a  campaign  of  seven  months, 
in  which  I  had  been  more  successful  than  I 
could  possibly  have  expected,  when  I  first  took 
the  field  with  a  force  consisting  of  5,000  men 
and  30  pieces  of  cannon.  I  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  disabled,  nearly  one-third  of  my 
force  ;  but  the  enemy  lost  5,000  persons  of  all 
descriptions.  I  realized  nearly  200,000  rupees, 
exclusive  of  the  pay  of  my  army,  and  was  to 
receive  an  additional  100,000  for  the  hostages 
which  were  delivered  up.  I  explored  the  coun- 
try, formed  alliances,  and,  in  short,  was  Dicta- 
tor in  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Sikhs, 
to  the  southward  of  the  river  Sutlege.' 

But  besides  payments  of  money,  he  im- 
posed other  onerous  terms  upon  his  ene- 
mies, compelling  the  Rajah  of  Puttialla  fir.st 
to  raise  the  siege  of  the  fort  in  which  his 
sister  had  taken  refuge,  and  then  to  restore 
her  to  her  former  position,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable penalty.  And  when  he  was  finally 
brought  to  bay  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
he  was  able  to  stipulate  that  he  should  be 
escorted  with  honour  by  a  battalion  of  regu- 
lar Sepoys,  commanded  by  an  English  officer, 
to  the  nearest  cantonment  of  the  British 
forces.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Be- 
nares, where  he  appears  to  have  stayed  for 
some  months,  and  where  he  met  his  biogra- 
pher. Captain  Francklin,  to  whom  he  dictat- 
ed those  passages  of  the  memoir  which  are 
manifestly,  as  they  profess  to  be,  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  his  own  mind.  Un- 
happily, after  all  his  trials  and  perils,  and 
after  having  faced  death  in  numberless  en- 
counters, many  of  them  hand  to  hand,  he 
did  not  live  to  reach  his  native  land,  nor 
even  Calcutta.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Berhampore,  then  a  station  of  the  Briti.sh 
army.  And  if  we  can  forgive  him — what  at 
that  time,  and  under  his  circumstances,  was 
rarely  accounted  a  crime — that  he  shed  blood, 
and  that  very  largely,  in  the  quarrels  of 
others  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and 
that  he  manifested  occasionally  very  violent 
outbursts  of  temper,  we  shall  still,  to  do  jus- 
tice, be  obHged  to  admit  that  he  displayed 
many  and  ver}'  striking  traits  of  generosity 
and  benevolence,  that  he  was  scrupulously 
true  to  all  his  engagements,  that  he  never 
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deserted  or  betrayed  a  friend  or  an  ally,  and 
that  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon  measure 
those  noble  qualities  which  secured  to  him 
the  devoted  attachment  of  all,  of  whatever 
race,  who  served  under  him. 

One  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  close  of 
his  career  remains  to  be  told.  He  was  al- 
ways devotedly  loyal  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  conclusion  of  his  day-dream 
of  conquering  the  Punjab  was  always  the 
annexation  of  that  broad  territory  to  the  do- 
minions of  his  Sovereign.  On  his  Avay  down 
the  river  to  Benares  he  met  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  then  on  his  way  to  Luck- 
now.  He  was  invited  on  board  the  boat  of 
the  Governor-General,  who  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  information,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  forces 
that  the  Mahrattas  could  bring  into  the  field, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  geography  of  the 
wide  provinces  with  which  George  Thomas 
was  so  well  acquainted.  The  map  of  North- 
western India  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
Thomas  sweeping  his  broad  palm  over  it 
from  end  to  end,  exclaimed,  '  All  this  ought 
to  be  red,'  the  colour  indicative  of  British 
dominion.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  after  a 
very  few  short  years,  the  restless  ambition 
of  Sindhia  and  his  trust  in  Perron's  batta- 
lions, provoking  a  collision,  the  fairest  of 
those  provinces  became  the  legitimate  spoils 
of  war — for  the  Mahratta  had  but  just  wrest- 
ed them  from  the  Mogul — and  were  annexed 
to  the  British  empire. 

In  justice  to  M.  Perron  we  turn  back  from 
this  episode,  in  order  to  clear  his  character 
from  what  appears  to  us  to  be  an  unmerited 
reproach.  That  he  was  addicted  to  intrigue 
we  have  already  admitted,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  gave  a  partial  preference  to 
his  own  countrymen,  as  respects  promotion 
and  command,  not  only  over  their  English 
comrades,  but  also  over  those  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, whose  good  services  deserved  distinc- 
tion and  reward.  But  he  has  been  charged 
with  being  '  false  to  his  salt,'  and  with  desert- 
ing his  master,  who  had  heaped  honours 
and  emoluments  upon  him,  at  the  crisis  when 
he  had  rashly  brought  upon  himself  the  hos- 
tility of  the  British  Government.  Now  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  Perron  did  not  stand  by 
Sindhia  in  his  extremity  as  he  might  have 
done,  as  men  like  De  Boigne  and  George 
Thomas  would  have  done,  if  the  conflict  had 
been  with  any  other  than  the  British  power. 
But  when  the  matter  is  more  closely  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  seen  that  just  cause  of 
offence  and  alienation  had  latterly  been  given 
to  Perron,  and  that  the  master  who  had  ill- 
treated  him,  and  would,  if  he  had  dared, 
have  treated  him  still  worse,  even  to  the  last 
extremity,  had  no  right  to  count  upon  ob- 


taining specially  zealous  services  from  him. 
The  story  of  this  breach  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  general  is  well  and 
graphically  told  by  Colonel  Skinner,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene,  which  illus- 
trates so  strikingly  the  climax  of  Mahratta 
intrigue. 

Perron  had  been  summoned  by  Sindhia 
to  Ohjein,  where  that  chieftain  was  encamped. 
Here  he  was  very  coolly  received.  He  reach- 
ed the  camp  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  26th  that  he  was  invited  to 
attend  on  the  Maharajah,  and  Avas  then  kef)t 
waiting  for  two  hours,  '  while  Sindhia  was 
amusing  himself  by  flying  kites.'  When 
Perron  was  admitted  his  audience  lasted 
only  half-an-hour,  when  '  Sindhia  dismissed 
the  durbar,  and  desired  Perron  to  return  to 
his  camp,  which  he  did,  completely  disgust- 
ed with  the  cold  and  slighting  treatment 
he  had  received  from  his  master.  Eight 
days  now  passed  without  the  slightest  notice 
or  message  from  Sindhia  to  Perron,'  while 
he  was  warned  by  a  friend,  a  Mahratta  officer 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  on  his  guard,  *as 
the  Maharajah  had  resolved  to  lay  hold  on 
him,'  to  place  him  in  a  confinement  from 
which  he  probably  would  not  have  escaped 
with  his  lijfe. 

'  Perron  (Skinner  proceeds),  aware  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies,  became  depressed  and 
perturbed ;  when  at  length  matters  seemed 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis.  A  day  was 
appointed  for  holding  a  durbar,  to  which  Per- 
ron and  all  his  European  officers  were  invited. 
At  this  durbar  Sindhia,  together  with  his 
father-in-law  Surjee  Rao  Ghatkea,  had  formed 
a  plot  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  had  employed 
500  Pathans,  belonging  to  Bahadour  Khan  (a 
chief  then  at  Malaghur),  and  several  others  of 
his  own  favourites — his  companions  in  vice  and 
debauchery — to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect. 

'Perron,  however,  was  made  aware  of  this 
plot,  and  ordered  all  the  native  officers  of  both 
brigades,  as  low  as  the  rank  of  Jemadar,  as 
well  as  all  the  European  officers,  to  come  fully 
armed  to  attend  his  visit  to  Sindhia.  Our  full 
uniform  included  a  brace  of  pistols  attached  to 
our  sword-belts,  and  these  he  directed  us  to 
bring  loaded.  "VVc  amounted  in  all  to  300  na- 
tive and  30  European  officers ;  and  in  this 
state  of  preparation  we  marched  to  the  durbar, 
a  large  tent  pitched  for  the  occasion. 

'At  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning,  headed 
by  Perron,  we  reached  the  tent.  Sindhia  rose 
to  receive  us,  and  we  all  presented  our  nuzzurs. 
We  were  then  directed  to  sit  down  on  the  left 
side  of  the  presence,  the  right  being  occupied 
by  the  Pathans,  who  regarded  us  very  fiercely. 
When  we  were  seated,  Sindhia,  turning  to  Per- 
ron, observed  that  the  invitation  had  only  been 
extended  to  himself  and  his  European  officers ; 
to  which  Perron  replied,  that  in  arranging  his 
suite  he  had  only  followed  the  old  rule  laid 
down   by  himself  and    his   uncle ;    and   this 
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answer  silenced  him.  All  this  time  we  sat 
quiet,  eyeing  each  other,  whilst  much  whisper- 
ing went  on  between  Sindhia,  Gopaul  Rao,  and 
Surjee  Rao.  I  believe  it  was  Gopaul  Rao  who 
persuaded  him  not  to  attempt  any  violence,  for 
that  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole  party 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  fine  body  of  men 
whom  Perron  had  brought  in. 

'  Sindhia  then  ordered  the  Pathans  to  retire, 
and  they  all  got  up,  looking  at  us  as  if  they 
would  eat  us,  while  our  men  sat  laughing  at  them 
with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  When  they 
were  gone,  Sindhia  and  Surjee  Rao  began  to 
flatter,  and  endeavour  to  throw  Perron  off  his 
guard  ;  but  he,  assisted  as  he  was  by  his  old 
friend  Gopaul  Rao,  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  be  so 
cajoled ;  and  so  khiluts  were  ordered  for  us  all, 
and  after  receiving  them  we  presented  our  nuz- 
zui's,  which  he  graciously  accepted.  Betel  was 
then  handed  round,  and  we  received  leave  to 
retire. 

'  Perron  then  got  up,  and  taking  off  his 
sword,  laid  it  down  at  Sindhia's  feet,  saying 
that  he  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  and  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  be  disgraced  by  disso- 
lute knaves  and  bullies  •,  that  all  he  wanted  was 
his  discharge.  Then,  addressing  us,  he  said 
that  henceforth  we  must  look  to  Sindhia,  for 
that  he,  for  his  part,  was  too  old  now  to  brook 
affronts,  and  must  retire.  Sindhia,  on  this, 
rose  and  embraced  Perron,  telling  him  that  he 
regarded  him  as  his  uncle,  and  that  he  had  no 
idea  what  had  offended  him.  Compliments 
without  measure  passed  between  both  parties, 
but,  on  taking  leave.  Perron  cautioned  Sindhia 
to  beware  of  Surjee  Rao  Ghatkea,  for  he  would 
be  his  ruin — a  caution  in  which  all  the  Mahrat- 
ta  chiefs  joined  cordially,  and  applauded  the 
part  which  Perron  had  taken. 

'  At  length  we  returned  to  camp,  where  seve- 
ral days  were  occupied  in  the  transmission  of 
messages  to  and  from  the  Court,  and  in  visits 
from  chieftains  who  were  sent  to  make  matters 
up.  But  Perron  was  too  indignant  to  be  paci- 
lied.' 

After  so  plain  a  manifestation  as  this  of  a 
malignant  design  upon  his  liberty  at  least, 
if  not  his  life,  it  could  not  iu  reason  be  ex- 
pected that  Perron  should  retain  any  feel- 
ings of  loyalty,  not  to  speak  of  affection,  for 
his  treacherous  master.  Mr.  Fraser,  Skin- 
ner's biographer,  says  :  '  Had  Perron  been 
honest  and  sincere,  instead  of  a  traitor  as 
he  was,  the  Mahrattas  would  have  given 
much  trouble  to  the  English.'  No  doubt, 
Perron,  if  well  affected,  might  have  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Mahrattas  with  more  skill, 
and  perhaps  with  better  success,  than  the  in- 
ferior officers  upon  whom  the  command  of 
his  brigades  devolved,  but  he  must  have  been 
mol"e  or  less  than  man  if,  after  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  received,  he  could  have  placed 
his  life  at  hazard  in  the  service  of  so  faith- 
less a  prince.  At  any  rate,  great  allowance 
must,  in  justice,  be  made  for  a  soldier, 
bound  to  his  service  by  no  ties  of  patriot- 


ism, who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  a  snare 
deliberately  set  by  his  master  for  his  ruin. 
And  it  would  seem  that  Perron  had  actually 
been  dismissed  by  Sindhia  from  the  chief 
command  before  Lord  Lake  commenced 
hostilities.  However  this  may  be,  Perron 
did  not  strike  a  single  blow  against  the 
British  forces,  but  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  away  from  his  brigades, 
and  surrendering  to  the  English,  And  most 
of  the  French  officers  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing his  example.  The  English  officers  had 
previously  been  discharged  by  J'erron,  who 
replied  to  Skinner's  remonstrances  by  crying 
in  broken  Englisli,  '  Ah  no.  Monsieur  Skin- 
ner, I  not  trust,  not  trust ;  1  'fraid  you  all 
go.  Good  bye.  Monsieur  Skinner  ;  no  trust, 
no  trust ! '  And  so  he  rode  off'.  Skinner 
sending  an  indignant  execration  after  him. 
For  Skinner  was  at  that  time  wedded  to 
the  Mabratta  service,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  English  sol- 
diers, he  believed  that  the  troops  which  he 
had  so  often  led  or  seen  led  to  victory,  might 
again  be  triumphant.  It  was  not  till  after 
much  persuasion  that  he  entered  the  British 
service,  and  then  only  on  the  condition — to 
which  Lord  Lake,  to  his  honotir,  assented — 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  serve 
against  Sindhia. 

For  a  long  time  we  despaired  of  obtaining 
any  trustworthy  information  as  to  M.  Per- 
ron's movements  after  he  left  India,  but  at 
the  last  moment,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
we  were  directed  to  a  work  in  which  we 
least  expected  to  find  any  trace  of  him — Dc 
Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  That  author  was 
appointed  minister  at  Hamburg  in  June, 
1805,  and  he  notices  the  arrival  of  Perron — 
and  by  a  second,  vessel,  of  M.  Bourguien, 
another  Indo-French  general,  who,  as  Per- 
ron's successor,  fought  the  battle  of  Delhi 
against  Lord  Lake — at  that  port  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  following  year.  Where  they  had 
spent  the  long  intermediate  period  does  not 
appear,  but  there  was  at  that  time,  of  course, 
no  direct  communication  between  British 
India  and  anj'  part  of  France  or  of  its  de- 
pendencies, and  it  probably  cost  these  offi- 
cers mucli  time  and  trouble  to  obtain  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  native  land, 
even  by  a  circuitous  route.  The  bitter  en- 
mity stated  to  have  existed  between  the  two 
generals  is  easily  accounted  for.  Bourguien, 
who  had  been  left  by  Perron  in  command 
at  Delhi,  had  got  up  an  intrigue  against  that 
officer,  '  asserting,'  says  Fraser,  '  that  Perron 
had  turned  traitor,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
English  ;  he  invited  the  troops  to  make  him 
their  commander,  and  he  would  lead  them 
on  to  glory.'  Not  content  with  this,  Bour- 
guien  wrote  'to  the  cavalry  at  Muttra  in- 
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forming  them  that  Perron  was  a  traitor,  and 
enjoining  them  to  seize  him.'  This  was  provo- 
cation enough,  and  the  more  so  because  it  was 
in  some  sense  true,  for  Perron  had  certainly, 
at  that  time,  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender 
himself  to  Lord  Lake,  though  not  before  he 
had  been  superseded  in  his  command  by  Sind- 
hia.  Bourguien,  on  his  part,  cordially  hated 
Perron  on  the  ground  of  the  maxim,  placed 
on  record  for  all  lands  and  all  time  by  Taci- 
tus,— '  Odi  quern  Iceseris.^  De  Bourrienne 
writes : 

'  II  n'est  personne  qui  n'ait  entendu  parler  du 
fameux  general  Perron,  qui  a  joue  un  si  grand 
role  chez  les  Mahrattes  et  pres  du  prince  Scin- 
dia.  II J  avait  un  peu  plus  d'un  an  que  j'etais 
k  Hambourg  quand  il  y  arriva.  II  vint  me  de- 
mander  un  passeport,  et  j'eus  avec  lui  les  con- 
versations les  plus  amusantes  sur  ses  aventures 
vraiment  extraordinaires.  II  me  dit  qu'il  avait 
poss^de  plus  de  cinquante  millions,  mais  que 
pour  pouvoir  s'embarquer  dans  un  port  des 
Indes  orientales,  il  avait  ete  oblige  de  payer 
aux  Anglais  des  sommes  si  considerables,  que 
cela  avait  emportfi  plus  des  trois  quarts  de  ses 
richesses.  Plusieurs  de  ses  malles  etaient  rcm- 
plies  de  magnifiques  cachemires.  II  eut  la 
bonte  de  m'en  offrir. 

'  Le  general  Perron  Stait  manchot.  II  avait 
avec  lui  deux  enfans,  un  gar? on  et  une  fille,  nes 
d'une  mere  indienne,  et  dont  la  peau  cuivree 
rappelait  leur  origine  maternelle.  Le  costume 
de  ces  enfans  etait  si  original  qu'ils  servaient 
pendant  quelque  temps  de  spectacle  partout  ou 
ils  allaient.  Leur  col  et  leurs  bras  etaient  ceints 
de  grands  anneaux  d'or  pur,  mais  ce  collier  et 
ces  bracelets  ne  resemblaient  point  a  ceux  que 
portent  les  femmes  d'Europe  que  I'on  met  et 
bte  a  volonte  ;  ils  avaient  ete  sondes  sur  place, 
et  cela  avec  tant  de  perfection  qu'il  etait  pres- 
que  impossible  d'en  distinguer  la  suture.  Ces 
enfans  ne  savaient  pas  un  mot  de  Frangais ; 
leur  pere  paraissait  les  aimer  beaucoup,  et  les 
caressait  sans  cesse. 

'  Quelques  jours  apres  I'arrivee  du  general 
Perron,  arriva  aussi  du  Bengale  M.  Bourguien, 
qui  prit  aussi  un  passeport  pour  la  France.  II 
gtait  en  guerre  ouverte  avec  M.  Perron,  qui 
m'avait  aussi  parle  de  lui  dans  des  termes  pa- 
reils.  lis  professaient  un  profond  mepris  I'un 
pour  I'autre,  et  s'accusaient  tons  deux  avec 
acharnement  de  la  ruine  des  Mahrattes  ;  mais 
tous  deux  avaient  fait  une  immense  fortune. 
Je  ne  spis  pas  ce  qu'est  devenu  M.  Bourguien  ; 
quant  au  general  Perron,  il  vit  retire  dans  une 
terre  magnifique  qu'il  a  achetee  dans  les  envi- 
rons de  Vend6me.  II  s'est  remarie,  et  a  eu  de 
ce  second  lit  d'autres  enfans,  qu'il  a  parfaite- 
ment  eleves.  Une  de  ses  fiUes,  une  ange,  a 
epouse,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  un  M.  de  la  Ro- 
chefoucauld ;  mais  peu  de  mois  apres  cette 
union,  la  mort  I'a  enlevee  aux  adorations  de 
tous  ceux  qui  la  connaissaient.  J'ai  connu 
son  mari,  sous-prefet  a  Sens.'  (A^ol.  vii.  p 
183.) 

Perron  had  lived  long  enough  among  the 
Mahrattas  to  acquire,  in  full  perfection,  one 


of  the  most  inveterate  habits  of  those  '  liars 
of  the  first  magnitude.'  De  Bourrienne 
evidently  believed,  as  Perron  would  have 
had  him,  that  the  English,  who  had  really 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality,  had  fleeced  him  of  three-fourths 
of  his  wealth,  before  they  suffered  him  to  leave 
India.  When  we  remember  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  was  then  the  Governor-General,  and 
who  they  were  who  served  under  him,  this  fic- 
tion requires  no  other  refutation. 

The  story  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
James  Skinner  has  been  told  well  and  in 
considerable  detail  by  Mr.  James  Baillie 
Fraser,  the  author  of  the  Kuzzilbash,  a  tale 
of  Persian  and  Affghan  life,  very  popular  in 
its  day,  and  of  travels  in  those  and  other 
Oriental  countries.  Skinner,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  Company's 
service  and  of  his  Rajpootnee  mistress,  and 
who  was  wont  to  say  that  no  man  could  be 
better  bred  for  a  soldier,  did  not  rise  to  high 
command,  like  De  Boigne  and  Perron,  in 
the  Mahratta  service,  for  he  was  still  young 
when  he  received,  with  other  Englishmen,  a 
very  peremptory  discharge  from  the  latter 
general,  who  professed  to  distrust  his  British 
officers,  though  he  himself  altogether  de- 
clined to  stand  to  his  colours.  Skinner,  in- 
deed, seems  never  to  have  attained  a  higher 
position  than  the  command  of  a  battalion, 
in  which  he  did  excellent  service,  and  passed 
through  many  and  great  perils.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  1800,  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  In  conceit  with  the  Karowlee  Rajah, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Ooneara  chief ;  the 
rajah  was  a  coward  and  his  men  traitors,  so 
that  Skinner  was  soon  left  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle with  his  own  battalions  alone,  greatly  out- 
numbered both  by  the  horse  and  foot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  affair  became  desperate, 
he  says : — 

'  Here  I  made  a  short  speech  to  my  men.  I 
told  them  that  we  were  trying  to  avoid  a  thing 
which  none  could  escape — that  was  death — 
that  come  it  would,  and,  as  such  was  the  case, 
it  became  us  to  meet  it,  and  die  like  soldiers.' 

The  issue  was  soon  decided  : — 

'I  had  got  clear  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  had  got  a  little  sickened,  and  showed 
less  disposition  to  chase,  but  the  cavalry  kept 
on  charging,  and  my  men  giving  up  very  fast. 
...  I  still  had  some  300  good  soldiers  and  my 
gun  left,  but  a  party  of  horse  pressed  me  so 
hard,  that  I  moved  out  with  100  men  and  stop- 
ped them.  But  when  I  looked  back,  I  found 
only  ten  had  followed  me,  the  rest  had  turned 
back,  and  joined  the  gun.  As  I  was  going  to 
follow  them,  a  horseman  galloped  up,  match- 
lock in  hand,  and  shot  me  through  the  groin. 
I  fell  and  became  insensible  immediately  ;  and 
after  my  fall  the  poor  remains  of  my  brave  but 
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unfortunate  fellows  met  the  same  fate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  50  men  out  of  the  1,000  es- 
caped from  the  field  untouched. 

'  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  fell,  and  I  did  not  rcp;ain  my  senses  till 
sunrise  the  next  morninp;.  When  I  came  to  my- 
self, I  soon  remembered  what  had  happened, 
for  several  other  wounded  soldiers  were  lying 
near  me.  My  pantaloons  were  the  only  rag 
that  had  been  left  me,  and  I  crawled  under  a 
bush  to  shelter  myself  from  the  sun.  Two 
men  of  my  battalion  crept  near  me,  the  one  a 
Soobahdar,  who  had  his  leg  shot  off  below  the 
knee,  the  other,  a  Jemadar,  had  a  spear  wound 
through  his  body.  We  were  now  dying  of 
thirst,  l)ut  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  in 
this  state  we  remained  the  whole  day,  praying 
for  death.  But,  alas !  night  came  on,  but 
neither  death  nor  assistance.  The  moon  was 
full  and  clear,  and  about  midnight  it  was  very 
cold.  So  dreadful  did  this  night  appear  to  me, 
that  I  swore,  if  I  survived,  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  soldiering ;  the  wounded  on 
all  sides  crying  out  for  water  ;  the  jackals  tear- 
nig  the  dead,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
see  if  we  were  ready  for  them.  We  only  kept 
them  off  by  throwing  stones  and  making  noises. 
Thus  passed  this  long  and  horrible  night. 

'  Next  morning  we  spied  a  man  and  an  old 
woman,  who  came  to  us  with  a  basket  and  a 
pot  of  water ;  and  to  every  wounded  man  she 
gave  a  piece  of  joaree  bread  from  the  basket, 
and  a  drink  from  her  water-pot.  To  us  she 
gave  the  same,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  and  her. 
But  the  Soobahdar  was  a  high -caste  Rajpoot ; 
and  as  this  woman  was  a  Chumar  (or  of  the  low- 
est caste),  he  would  receive  neither  water  nor 
bread  from  her.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
take  it,  that  he  might  live ;  but  he  said  that,  in 
our  state,  with  but  a  few  hours  more  to  linger, 
what  was  a  little  more  or  less  suffering  to  us — 
why  should  he  give  up  his  faith  for  such  an 
object  ?     No,  he  preferred  to  die  unpolluted. 

'  I  asked  the  woman  where  she  lived,  and 
she  gave  me  the  name  of  her  village,  which 
was  about  two  cos  from  Jouke,  and  a  cos  and  a 
half  from  wj^ere  we  lay.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a  chieftain  of  the  Ooneara  Eajah's, 
with  100  horsemen,  and  coolies  and  bildars 
(porters  and  pioneers),  arrived  on  the  ground, 
with  orders  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  send  the 
wounded  into  camp.  The  poor  Soobahdar 
now  got  water,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost 
need — indeed,  nearly  dead  for  want  of  it. 
When  we  were  brought  to  camp,  we  foitnd  a 
large  two-poled  tent  pitched,  in  which  all  the 
wounded  of  my  battalion  were  collected,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  amounted 
now  to  300  men.  No  sooner  was  I  brought  in, 
than  they  all  called  out,  "  Ah,  here  is  our  dear 
captain !"  and  some  offered  me  bread,  and 
some  water,  or  what  they  had.  The  chieftain 
had  wrapped  me  in  a  large  chudder  (sheet) 
when  he  took  me  up ;  and  right  glad  was  I  to 
find  so  many  of  my  brave  fellows  near  me. 

'  My  wound  was  now  dressed  by  the  native  doc- 
tors, and  the  ball  taken  out.  They  soon  sent  the 
Rajah  word  of  my  arrival,  and  he  sent  for  me 
immediately.  His  tent  was  close  by,  and  they 
carried  me  thither  upon  my  charpau  (low  bed- 


stead). The  Rajah  got  up  when  I  entered  and 
made  my  salaam,  and  sending  for  a  morah 
(stool),  he  sat  down  by  me,  asked  my  name, 
who  I  was,  and  what  rank  I  held.  I  replied 
that  I  was  a  soldier,  and  now  his  prisoner.  He 
then  sent  me  back  to  my  tent,  saying  that  I 
required  rest,  and  gave  me  much  praise  for  my 
conduct  in  the  day  of  battle. 

'  No  sooner  had  I  reached  my  tent,  than  a 
Chobdar  came,  on  the  Rajah's  part,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  500  rupees,  and  a  tray  of 
cooked  meats  for  dinner.  Of  the  first  I  gave 
the  Chobdar  one  hundred  rupees  as  a  present; 
the  other  400,  with  the  victuals,  I  divided 
amongst  my  men.  As  for  mj'self,  the  surgeon 
gave  me  a  good  dose  of  opium,  which  procured 
me  a  fine  night's  rest.  Next  morning,  the 
Rajah  pitched  a  small  tent  for  me,  and  wanted 
to  remove  me  from  the  men.  but  T  begged  that  he 
would  permit  me  to  stay  with  them  ;  on  which 
he  came  himself,  and  sat  talking  to  me  for  an 
hour  of  different  things,  and  sent  me  food  from 
his  own  kitchen,  and  was  kind  and  generous 
to  all  the  wounded. 

'  We  remained  ten  days  with  him  in  camp, 
after  which  he  sent  us  all  into  his  capital  of 
Ooneara,  where  we  were  lodged  in  a  large  iiucTcw 
house  (that  is,  built  of  stone  and  lime).  In  a 
few  days  he  followed,  and  visited  us  every  day, 
and  allowed  me  to  write  to  Perron,  stipulating 
for  my  letter  being  in  Persian.  We  remained 
with  him  a  month,  when  he  sent  us  all  to 
Bhurtpore,  presenting  me  with  a  grand  khilut, 
including  a  horse,  a  shield,  and  a  sword  ;  and 
giving  ten  rupees  to  each  of  the  men,  with 
more  in  proportion  to  the  native  officers.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  my  friend  the  Soobahdar  was 
also  fast  recovering.' 

Mr.  Frascr  adds  a  note  : — 

'The  generous  conduct  of  the  Ooneara 
Rajah,  one  of  the  least  of  the  Rajpoot  princes, 
cannot  fail  of  striking  the  reader,  especially  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Holkar  and  some  of 
tlie  native  chiefs :  it  breathes  of,  and  illus- 
trates, thatgenerous  and  chivalrous  spirit  which 
of  old  was  the  boast  and  the  attribute  of  the 
Rajpoot  tribes.' 

What  hero  of  European  chivalry,  what 
Bayard  or  Sidney,  could  have  shown  more 
kindness  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  enemy  ? 
And  our  author  does  well  to  place  the  Mah- 
ratta  Holkar  in  contrast  with  the  Rajpoot 
chieftain.  As  regards  the  former  race, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  volumes  that 
we  have  consulted  in  writing  this  article,  we 
have  scarcely  lit  upon  a  single  trait  in  the 
character  or  conduct  of  any  ^lahratta,  high 
or  low,  indicative  of  a  frank,  noble,  or  un- 
selfish spirit.  They  are  all  alike  mean  and 
treacherous,  and  they  know  that  they  have, 
and  that  they  well  deserve,  the  reputation 
which  these  words  describe.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  placed  by  circumstances,  on 
one  occasion,  within  the  power  of  a  Mabratta 
chieftain.     '  Arc  you  not  afraid,''  said  the 
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chief,  '  to  trast  yourself  with  me  ? '  Asa 
matter  of  course  Sir  Arthur  replied  that  he 
had  tlie  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  honour  of  his  companion. 
'  Ah  ! '  rejoined  the  chief,  '  that's  very  well 
said,  but  after  all  we  are  but  Mahrattas.' 
Assassinations,  torturings,  and  brutal  execu- 
tions, crashing  state  prisoners'  heads  with 
mallets,  trampling  them  to  death  under  the 
feet  of  elephants,  and  the  like,  deface  every 
page  of  their  history  from  Sevajee  down- 
wards ;  and  the  Nana  of  Cawnpore  was  a 
true  scion  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang. 
Some  few  of  their  women  have  been  bright 
examples  of  a  gentler  and  more  humane 
spirit,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  race  over  whose  decadence  pseudo- 
philanthropists  shed  tears  worthy  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  are  men  unworthy  of  trust,  tricky 
and  false  in  civil  life,  and  when  kept  down 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power;  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  when  placed  in  positions  ena- 
bling them  to  manifest  their  natural  character 
without  resti'aint. 

The  Rajpoots  are  men  of  a  very  different 
type.  They  only  are  the  true  aristocracy  of 
India ;  they  only  have  any  real  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  general  body  of  their 
subjects.  In  many  places  where  the  Mah- 
rattas ruled,  the  people  of  their  own  race 
were  very  few.  Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  there 
were  not  more  Mahrattas  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  than 
there  were  Englishmen  in  Bengal.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  to 
each  other  remain,  to  the  present  day,  pretty 
much  the  same,  if,  indeed,  the  great  influx 
of  Englishmen  of  late  years  into  Bengal 
has  not  turned  the  scale  of  numbers  in  their 
favour.  But  there  are  some  who  maunder 
over  the  annexation  of  the  Y->rovince  to  the 
British  dominions  ou  the  death  of  the  last 
rajah  without  heirs,  as  if  the  affections  of 
a  loyal  and  devoted  people  had  been  out- 
raged by  the  measure,  as  if  the  Malirattas 
had  held  the  territory  for  centuries,  and 
as  if  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nagpore  clung  to  their  rulers  of  yes- 
terday as  fondly  as  the  natives  of  Raj- 
pootana  reverence  the  rajahs  whom  they  be- 
lieve to  be  descended  from  the  Sun. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Sindhia  and  the  British 
Government,  Skinner  continued  in  command 
of  a  Mahratta  battalion,  doing  zealous  and 
excellent  service  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  father  being  dead,  he  felt  no  such  tie  of 
allegiance  to  England  as  would  have  led  him 
to  dispense  voluntarily  with  the  military  ob- 
ligations that  bound  him  to  the  master  whose 
salt  he  had  eaten  for  several  years.     He  ap- 


pears, indeed,  from  Mr.  Eraser's  account  of 
his  feelings,  to  have  imbibed  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  his  father's  countrymen  and  the 
British  service  ;  he  endeavoured,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  induce  Perron  to  recall  his  discharge, 
and  he  refused  to  accept  Lord  Lake's  offer 
of  employment,  except  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  was  not  to  be  required  to  serve 
against  Sindhia.  To  this  condition  Lord 
Lake  generously  and  wisely  assented,  and 
from  that  moment  Skinner  attached  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Company  with  that  loyalty 
and  devotion  which  eminently  distinguished 
his  character,  until,  having  Avon  the  favour  of 
every  general  under  whom  he  served — Lord 
Lake,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Sir  David 
Ochtei'lony,  and  Lord  Combermere — he  was 
rewarded  by  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  British  service,  and  by  the  Star 
of  a  Commander  of  the  Bath.*  But  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  follow 
him  into  his  new  career ;  and  Ave  shall  close 
our  notice  of  this  gallant  soldier  by  the  rela- 
tion of  two  anecdotes,  in  one  of  Avhich  he 
was  personally  an  actor,  and  in  the  other 
only  an  eyewitness. 

The  Rajah  of  Jypore  had  refused  to  pay 
the  stipulated  tribute  to  Sindhia,  and,  as  Ave 
have  stated,  an  army  Avas  sent  to  coerce  him. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  Avhich,  despite  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  Rhatore  cavalry, 
the  disciplined  infantry  prcA^ailed,  and 
the  Rajpoots  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Skinner  was  sent  forward  Avith  300  cavalry 
to  ascertain  to  what  distance  the  flight  ox- 
tended.  He  found  the  enemy's  camp  entirely 
deserted. 

'  My  troopers  (he  says)  dispersed  to  plunder, 
and  I  myself,  Avith  two  of  them,  Avent  on,  and 
reached  the  Rajah's  OAvn  bung;alow,  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw,  all  covered  Avith 
embroidery  and  crimson  velvet.*  I  entered, 
and  saw  nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  In  open- 
ing one  of  the  Rajah's  poojah  (worship) 
baskets,  I  found  two  golden  idols,  Avith  dia- 
mond eyes,  which  I  immediately  secured  in  my 
bosom.  I  found  also  several  other  trinkets, 
which  I  likewise  took.  .  .  In  coming  away 
I  found  a  brass  fish,  Avith  two  chowrces  hang- 
ing from  it,  like  moustachios.  It  attracted  my 
curiosity,  and  I  tied  it  to  my  saddle.  In  my 
way  back,  I  met  numbers  of  Mahratta  chief- 


*  Colonel  Skinner  left  a  larfje  fortune  and 
a  numerous  family  by  sundry  Avives  and  con- 
cubines, of  Avliom  he  had  at  least  fourteen. 
His  domestic  habits,  and  probably  his  creed, 
Avere  Maliommedan  rather  than  Christian. 
The  Privy  Council  has  recently  liad  to  decide 
on  two  occasions  questions  arising  out  of  the 
descent  of  property  and  the  peculiar  status  and 
creed  of  his-  iamily.  One  of  these  cases  is  still 
pending,  Avhich  is  to  determine  Avhether  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Victoria  Skinner,  is  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  Mahommedau  or  as  a  Christian. 
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tains,  going  and  coming,  who  all  looked  at  me, 
and  laughed  as  I  passed,  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  them  imagine.' 

On  l)is  return  to  the  camp  Skinner  was 
sent  for,  rather  to  his  consternation,  as  he 
was  alarmed  for  his  idols  and  trinkets,  and 
found  the  Mahratta  commander-in-chief  sit- 
ting); under  a  large  tree.  As  he  was  not  told 
at  first  why  he  was  wanted,  he  grew  con- 
fused, and  as  they  all  laughed,  he  became 
still  more  embarrassed.  At  last,  the  general 
asked  what  he  had  hanging  to  his  saddle, 
and  Skinner  replied  : — • 

"  '  A  brass  fish."  "  Will  you  give  it  me?" 
said  he.  *'By  all  means,"  said  I,  "provided 
you  will  demand  nothing  more  of  me " — on 
which  I  loosed  the  fish  and  presented  it  to 
him.  .  .  .  He  then  explained  to  me  that 
the  fish  I  had  given  him  was  the  actual  Mahi- 
Marat'd)  (literally  "the  fish  of  dignities"),  or 
imperial  ensign  of  honour  bestowed  by  the 
King  of  Delhi  upon  the  Rajah.' 

Skinner  little  knew  what  a  highly  valued 
prize  he  had  carelessly  carried  oti'. 

On  the  day  when  Lord  Lake  carried  by  a 
coup  de  main  the  strong  fortress  of  Ally- 
ghur,  blowing  open  the  gate,  and  storming 
with  the  76th  Foot  (a  deed  of  which  Mr. 
Marshman  tells  us  General  Wellesley  re- 
marked '  that  he  had  often  attempted  to  blow 
open  a  gate,  but  had  never  succeeded,  and 
that  he  considered  the  capture  of  AUyghur 
one  of  the  most  exti-aordinary  feats  he  had 
ever  heard  of '),  Skinner  was  standing  on  the 
glacis,  watching  the  storming  party,  in  very 
depressed  spirits,  having  lost  his  command 
in  the  Mahratta  service,  and  not  having,  as 
yet,  been  received  into  that  of  the  Compa- 
ny. He  had  been  stnick  with  admira- 
tion at  the  style  in  which  the  76th  forced 
their  way  into  the  fort,  through  narrow  pas- 
sages commanded  by  loop-holed  walls 
(though  with  the  loss  of  217  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  17  were  officers),  and 
the  actual  conflict  had  at  last  ceased,  when 
he  saw  a  private  soldier  issue  from  the  brok- 
en gate,  evidently  exhausted  by  fatigue,  with 
his  mouth  (as  we  ourselves  heard  him  de- 
scribe it), '  black  with  biting  his  cartridges,' 
and  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  large 
bag  of  rupees,  which  he  carried  on  his  shoul- 
der. As  he  slov.'ly  passed  on  towards  the 
camp,  he  was  assailed  by  two  troopers  of  na- 
tive cavahy  in  undress,  who  appeared  de- 
termined to  despoil  him  of  his  hard-earned 
booty.  The  soldier  defended  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  but  tired  out  and  encumbered 
by  his  burden,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overpowered,  when  he  suddenly  opened  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  and  poured  out  the  rupees 
upon  the  ground.      The   spoilers   instantly 


threw  themselves  upon  the  prey,  which  they 
began  greedily  to  pick  up.  While  they  were 
thus  absorbed,  the  soldier  deliberately  loaded 
his  nmsket,  shot  one  of  his  assailants,  ran  the 
other  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet, 
and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  replace  the 
rupees  in  the  bag.  AVe  have  heard  Colonel 
Skinner — a  veteran  when  we  knew  him — tell 
this  story  far  more  graphically  than  we  have 
been  able  to  retail  it.  He  told  it  to  Lord 
Lake  at  the  time,  who  endeavoured  to  find 
out  the  man  who  had  so  successfully  defend- 
ed what  had  accrued  to  him  by  the  right  of 
war;  but  he  evidently  thought  that  in  such  a 
case  the  philosophy  of  Corporal  Nym — 
'  pauca  verba  ^ — should  govern  his  conduct, 
so  he  kept  his  own  counsel  and  the  rupees. 
But  although  we  had  resolved  not  to  fol- 
low Colonel  Skinner's  career  after  his  entry 
into  the  British  service,  there  is  one  passage 
which  reflects  so  much  honour  upon  him  and 
on  the  gallant  corps  that  he  commanded,  and 
which  tells,  indirectly,  through  what  labours 
and  fatigues  Lord  Lake  led  his  army  to  vic- 
tory, that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it. 
Colonel  Skinner  says  : — 

''  I  reached  that  place  (Coel)  on  the  27th,  ter- 
minating a  course  of  the  severest  service  that 
any  corps  had  ever  gone  through.  In  the  chase 
after  Holkar  the  army  had  gone  500  miles,  in 
that  after  Meer  Khan  700  miles  ;  and  mine  was 
the  only  Hindoostanee  corps  during  all  that 
time  that  continued  throughout  the  chase.  Tt 
performed  all  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  was  never  less  than  eigh- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  on  horseback. 
The  hardships  endured  by  my  men,  who  were 
constantly  out,  were  well  known  to  the  Com- 
mander and  officers  of  the  two  detachments. 
On  the  smallest  calculation,  they  underwent  in 
these  two  chases  full  twice  the  labour  and  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  regulars,  and  often  in  the 
chase  after  Meer  Khan,  when  my  men  had  the 
rear  guard,  have  they  picked  up  the  European 
dragoons,  who  were  knocked  up  on  the  march, 
and  dismounting,  put  them  on  their  own  horses, 
and  led  them  thus  to  camp,  conduct  which 
made  them  beloved  by  the  dragoons ;  and  not- 
withstanding this  hard  duty,  they  never  mur- 
mured, nor  were  once  accused  of  disobeying 
any  order  whatsoever;  and  never  did  they  turn 
their  backs  before  the  enemy,  though  frequent- 
ly opposed  to  far  superior  numbers.  His  Ex- 
cellency's kindness  towaj-ds  the  corps  was  great, 
and  whenever  service  was  to  be  performed,  I 
was  sure  of  being  sent  for,  which  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  consolation  and  satisfaction  to 
me,  and  gave  me  spirits  to  undergo  my  labour 
cheerfully,  knowing  that  if  anything  were  done, 
it  would  not  fail  of  being  acknowledged  by  his 
lordship.  In  these  two  campaigns,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  from  his  Excellency 
two  swords  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great 
favour  and  approbation.' 
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We  should  have  closed  here  that  part  of 
our  retrospect  which  relates  to  the  Mahrattas, 
hut  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment of  India,  unjustly  impugned  by  an 
unworthy  comparison,  compels  us  to  extend 
this  branch  of  our  subject  a  little  farther. 
Looking-  at  the  condition  of  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Central  India  from  the  date — to  go 
no  farther  back — at  which  Madhajee  Sindhia 
first  entertained  European  officers  in  his  ser- 
vice, to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of 
Lord  Hastings  against  the  Mahrattas  and 
their  vile  satellites  the  Pindarees,  and  taking 
that  state  (jf  things  as  a  type  of  native  so- 
ciety under  the  rule  of  princes  of  average 
character,  it  is  passing  strange  that  a  states- 
man so  acute  as  Lord  Salisbury  should  have 
been  led  to  harbour  a  doubt  whether  the 
British  Government  were  really  regarded  by 
the  great  body  of  the  native  population  as 
superior  to  the  domination  of  rulers  of  their 
own  race.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Moguls,  under  the  best  sove- 
reigns of  that  nationality,  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  seem  to 
have  regarded  themselves  as  encamped  for  a 
season,  rather  than  as  rulers  for  all  time,  in 
the  territories  which  they  occupied  and  fed 
upon  as  locusts  might  feed.  But  the  sceptre 
of  the  former  had  been  irreparably  broken  ; 
the  whole  country  was  a  chaos,  devastated  by 
hostile  armies  ;  and  it  appears  to  human  eyes 
absolutely  certain  that  if  the  English  had  not 
interposed,  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrattas 
would  have  been  indefinitely  peqjetuated 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  people  ground  to  powder  under  their 
cruel  sway.  What  that  sway  was,  history  is 
unable  to  tell  without  coining  new  words  for 
the  purpose.  The  '  wulsa  '  of  a  district  was 
the  exodus  of  the  whole  population  from 
their  homes,  to  take  refuge  with  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  more  merciless  Mahrattas 
and  Pindarees.  Colonel  Wilks  tells  us  that 
the  wulsa  never  went  out  before  a  British 
force,  if  unaccompanied  hy  native  allies. 
There  were  no  hamlets,  no  detached  houses, 
the  villages  (far  apart)  had  each  its  walls  and 
moat ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  within  reach 
of  fortified  towns  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
When  such  a  town  was  taken,  the  whole 
population  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The 
men  were  brutally  tortured  to  extract  their 
money,  and  the  women  were  either  ravished, 
killed  by  their  husbands  or  fathers,  or  self- 
immolated  to  escape  dishonour.  It  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  atro- 
cities committed  and  the  miseries  endured  by 
the  actors  and  suff"erers  respectively  in  these 
provinces  and  at  that  time.  Tliere  are  dis- 
tricts, severally  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay  and  to  the  Central  Provinces — 


Candeish  and  Nimar, — which  have  not,  to 
this  day,  recovered  from  the  desolation  and 
depopulation  inflicted  on  them  by  their  ruth- 
less invaders  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
This  is  no  figure  of  speech ;  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact.  And  this  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  all  India  if  the  British  pow- 
er had  not  been  raised  up  as  a  barrier  against 
tJie  flood  of  rapine,  lust,  and  bloodshed.  For 
no  one  can  pretend  that  native  society  pos- 
sessed in  itself  any  recuperative  power.  There 
was  no  hope  that  any  individual  or  class 
would  stand  forward  to  stem  the  tide.  The 
people  thoroughly  appreciated  their  own 
misery,  and  they  designated  the  period  as 
the  '  era  of  troubles.'  Time  has  doubtless 
rendered  the  recollection  of  those  inexpressi- 
ble horrors  less  vivid,  but  they  still  survive 
in  traditions ;  and  the  people,  even  of  the 
present  day,  well  know  the  diff'erence  be- 
tween the  march  through  their  country  of  an 
English  and  a  Mahratta  army,  between  an 
English  collector  and  a  Mahratta  mamlutdar. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  clearly  formed  his  no- 
tion of  a  native  government  from  what  \^ 
has  heard  or  read  of  their  condition  at  the 
present  day.  But  that  they  are  what  they 
are  is  solely  owing  to  the  existence — all  pow- 
erful to  restrain — of  the  government  which 
he  depreciates.  If  that  government  did  not 
exist,  the  Mahrattas  would  be  at  this  day  ex- 
acting unlimited  '  chout '  (black-mail)  from 
the  Rajpoot  States,  if  they  had  not  already 
trampled  them  out  of  being  ;  the  same  ubi- 
quitous horsemen  wonld  have  overrun  and  put 
under  tribute  the  whole  of  Southern  India  ; 
and  the  Sikhs  would  have  occupied  all  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oude.  'Tlie 
two  dominant  races  would  have  then  flown  at 
each  other's  throats.  Between  two  such 
millstones  the  subject  peoples,  of  all  races, 
would  have  been  ground  to  powder.  Our 
example  and  our  power  combined  have  made 
the  native  States  what  they  are ;  and  if  the 
people  are  happier  under  Sindhia,  Holkar,  or 
the  Nizam  than  they  were  under  their  pre- 
decessors a  hundred  years  ago,  their  thanks 
are  as  justly  due  to  the  British  Goverti- 
ment,  and  to  that  Government  only,  as  if 
they  were  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria. 

We  have  stated  that  at  the  period  of 
which  we  were  treating  the  Sikhs  Avere  very 
lightly  esteemed  as  soldiers.  They  appear 
to  have  been  generally  routed  whenever  they 
attempted  to  break  into  Kindostan,  and 
George  Thomas  spoke  with  great  confidence 
of  marching,  with  his  very  moderate  force, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Punjab, 
and  planting  his  standards  o-n  the  banks  of 
the  Attock  or  Indus.  In  the  volumes  which 
we  have  consulted  their  soldierly  qualities  are 
never  mentioned  with  any  respect ;  and  we 
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well  remember  that  Lord  Metcalfe,  whose  es- 
cort had  beaten  back  a  violent  assault  which 
a  body  of  them  made  on  his  camp,  when  he 
was  sojom'uing  at  Lahore  in  1808,  as  an  am- 
l)assador  to  Runjeet  Singh,  expressed  great 
surprise  when  he  lieard  with  how  mucli  vi- 
cour  they  had  attacked  the  British  forces  un- 
der Lord  Gough,  and  how  hardly  our  victo- 
ries over  them  had  been  won.  He  estimated 
Rimjeet's  whole  force  at  only  12,000  men  at 
the  time  of  his  mission,  and  as  they  were  at 
that  time  wholly  destitute  of  European  train- 
ing, he  had  formed  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
their  military  qualifications.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  in  a  news-letter  received  by  the 
Resident  at  Delhi  from  Lahore,  the  writer  re- 
corded that  Runjeet  Singh  had  held  a  review 
of  a  large  body  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  ask- 
ed one  of  the  European  officers  who  had 
recently  entered  his  service,  how  many  of 
those  fine  fellows  would  be  able  to  ride  over 
a  regiment  of  English  infantry  ?  '  Not  a 
hundred  thousand  of  them,'  was  the  candid 
answer.  Unlike  most  Asiatic  princes,  Run- 
jeet was  wise  enough  to  take  this  discourag- 
ing opinion  in  good  part,  and  practically  pro- 
fited by  it.  He  never  to  his  dying  day 
measured'  swords  with  a  British  force.  His 
successors,  or  rather  the  headstrong  and  mu- 
tinous soldiery,  whom  they  nominally  com- 
manded, were  less  sagacious.  They  crossed 
the  Sutlej  to  march,  as  they  persuaded  them- 
selves, upon  Delhi,  and  hence,  after  an  mter- 
val  of  some  years,  the  almost  entire  destruc- 
tion of  Runjeet's  fine  army,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab. 

But  between  the  period  when  Pumjeet 
sought  information  from  what  Lord  Byron 
calls 

'  The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank,' 

as  to  the  relative  power  of  his  cavalry  and 
of  the  British  infantry,  and  the  day 
when  the  Sikh  array  crossed  the  Sutlej,  a 
great  change  for  the  better  had  been  efiect- 
ed  in  the  discipline  and  consequent  effici- 
ency of  that  army.  Runjeet  had  raised 
large  bodies  of  infantry,  and  they  had  been 
carefully  drilled  and  instructed  by  European 
officers  ;  and  so  successful  had  been  the  pro- 
cess that  the  forces  which  met  Lords  Gough 
and  Hardinge  on  the  hither  bank  of  the  Sut- 
lej were,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  formidable  enemy  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish power  had  ever  been  brought  into  col- 
lision in  India.  A  large  train  of  artillery 
had  been  formed,  of  metal  so  heavy  that 
our  lighter  field-pieces  were  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  them  in  any  duel  of  that  arm  ;  and 
all  our  successes  against  them  in  the  first 
Sikh  campaign  were  consequently  won,  at  a 
heavy  sacrifice  of  life,  by  the  brilliant  cour- 


age of  our  troops  of  the  line,  who  charged 
and  captured  their  batteries.  Tlie  Sikhs 
owed  their  beautiful  guns,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cipline that  insured  the  steadiness  and  cohe- 
sion of  the  gallant  infantry  which  supported 
the'm,  entirely  to  the  European  officers 
Avhom  the  wise  Runjeet  had  attached  to  his 
service.  His  principal  generals  were  all 
French  or  Italian — ^IM.  Allard,  Ventura, 
Avitabile,  and  Court ;  and  though  they  had 
all,  we  believe,  wisely  left  the  service  and 
the  country  before  the  far-seeing  policy  of 
Runjeet  had  been  discarded — fearing  pro- 
bably the  unbridled  license  of  the  soldiers 
whom  they  commanded  quite  as  much  as 
the  British  forces — they  left  behind  them 
a  legacy  of  discipline  and  of  what  the  French 
call  soUdit'e,  which,  though  it  puffed  the 
Sikhs  up  with  an  extravagant  notion  of 
their  own  prowess,  encouraged  them  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their 
fierce  conflicts  with  the  British  infantrv. 
Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  has  given  a  good  account 
of  this  transformation  of  the  Sikh  army 
from  the  rabble  that  fled  before  George  Tho- 
mas and  the  Mahrattas  in  his  very  instructive 
work  on  the  '  Rajahs  of  the  Punjab.'  He 
says  : — 

'  Under  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh 
army  almost  entirely  changed.  The  cavalry 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  force,  and 
the  infantry  became  the  favourite  service.  This 
was  in  part  owing  to  the  labours  of  some  Eu- 
ropean officers  w^hom  the  Maharajah  took  into 
his  service,  and  who  introduced  the  teaching 
which  had  become  general  in  Europe,  the  value 
of  infantry,  as  against  cavalry,  being  everj'- 
where  acknowledged.  Some  of  these  officers, 
Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile,  and  Court,  were 
men  of  considerable  ability,  and  quite  compe- 
tent to  perform  all  they  promised  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Lahore  army.  The  infan- 
try under  their  instruction  became  a  most  for- 
midable body  of  troops,  well-discipHned  and 
steady,  though  slow  in  manoeuvring.  Their  en- 
durance was  moreover  very  great,  and  a  whole 
regiment  would  march  thirty  miles  a  daj-  for 
many  days  together.  The  enlistment  in  the 
regular  army  during  the  great  Maharajah's  reign 
was  entirely  voluntary,  but  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  recruits,  for  the  service 
was  exceedingly  popular.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  '  the  Sikh  cavalry  in 
the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh  were,  as  a  rule,  mi- 
serably mounted  and  armed,  and  were  more 
celebrated  for  taking  to  flight  when'  attacked 
than  for  any  display  of  valour. 

'On  foot,  the  Sikh  is  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  steady  of  soldieis,  and,  well-lcd,  would 
probably  hold  his  own  against  the  best  Euro- 
pean troops.  He  is  unhappy  on  horseback, 
and  is  surpassed  by  Aflghans  and  Hindustanis, 
troops  far  inferior  as  infantry  soldiers.  In  the 
time  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  infantry  were  the 
pick  of  the  youth  of  the  countrj^  ;  only  the 
handsomest  and  strongest  men  were  selected ; 
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while  the  cavalry  were  irregular  troops,  the 
contingents  of  the  different  sirdars,  and  not 
appointed  for  any  considerations  of  bravery  or 
strength.  The  horses  were  small,  weak,  and 
ill  bred,  and  the  accoutrements  were  of  the 
roughest  and  coarsest  kind.' 

These  horsemen  and  the  Sikh  infantry — 
such  as  they  were  before  their  French  com- 
manders taught  them  their  business, — were 
the  troops  tliat  Thomas  calculated  so  confi- 
dently, and  probably  with  so  much  reason, 
upon  sweeping  out  of  his  Avay  on  his  march 
to  the  Indus.  What  they  afterwards  became 
we  experienced  to  our  heavy  loss  in  many  a 
bloody  encounter,  as  did  the  Affghans  and 
still  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  trans-Indus  ter- 
ritory. By  the  aid  of  his  disciplined  infan- 
try, Runjeet  Singh  wrested  from  the  Mahom- 
medans  Peshawur  and  its  dependencies  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  this  slip 
of  frontier  has  been  attached,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Punjab,  to  the  British  Empire. 

Of  those  whom  we  have  named  as  the 
principal  officers  employed  by  Runjeet  Singh 
to  discipline  his  soldiers,  we  believe  that  Al- 
lard  was  the  only  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education.  He  had  held  a  commission  in 
the  army  of  the  first  Napoleon,  in  which 
Ventura  was  a  serjeant.  These  two  had  en- 
tered the  Punjab  together,  through  Persia, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  had  trav- 
elled in  company  the  whole  distance  from 
Europe.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  reduced 
to  such  extremities  before  they  reached  In- 
dia, that  they  were  compelled  to  earn  their 
bread  in  Persia,  or  elsewhere  on  their  way, 
by  sweeping  a  mosque.  For  whatever  rea- 
son, AUard  never  exercised  any  civil  func- 
tions, but  Ventura  was  for  some  time  the 
administrator  of  the  Rechaab  Doab,  having 
his  headquarters  at  Vuzerabad  on  the  Che- 
nab  river.  We  never  heard  either  good  or 
evil  of  him  in  his  civil  capacity.  His  wi- 
dow, pleading  destitution,  applied  for  and 
received,  a  few  years  ago,  a  small  pension 
from  the  Government  of  India.  He  died, 
we  believe,  in  France.  Allard  never  left  the 
Punjab,  and  was  buried  at  Lahore,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Court  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  drill-serjeant. 

But  Avitabile,  the  fourth  man,  a  Neapoli- 
tan by  birth,  left  his  mark,  in  characters  of 
blood,  upon  the  district  that  he  ruled.  He 
had  charge  of  the  frontier,  and  resided  at 
Peshawur,  where  he  exercised  full  civil  as 
well  as  military  power.  This  ^trans-Indus 
territory  had  beeu  conquered  by  the  Sikhs 
from  the  Affghans ;  the  population  was 
mainly  Mahommedan,  and  therefore  impa- 
tient of  infidel  rule  ;  and  the  mountaineers 
beyond  the  border  were  even  more  fierce  and 
lawless  than   the  inhabitants  of   Peshawur 


and  its  immediate  neighbourhood — which  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  be.  Life  was  held  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  and  to  rule  such  a  popula- 
tion was  a  task  of  great  danger  as  well  as 
difficulty.  By  all  accounts  Avitabile  was 
completely  master  of  the  situation.  A  very 
vivid  picture  of  his  character  and  administra- 
tion is  briefly  sketched  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
called  *  The  Adventures  in  the  Punjab,'  writ- 
ten forty  years  ago,  when  he  still  governed 
the  border  Province,  by  the  late  deeply-la- 
mented Sir  Henry  Lawrence.     He  says  : — 

'  The  most  lenient  view  that  can  be"taken  of 
General  Avitabile  is,  to  consider  him  as  set  in 
authority  over  savage  animals — not  as  a  ruler 
over  reasonable  beings — grinding  down  a  race 
who  bear  the  yoke  with  about  as  good  a  grace 
as  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  and  who,  catching  their 
rulers  for  one  moment  asleep,  would  soon  cease 
to  be  governed.  But  it  is  to  his  disgrace  that 
he  acts  as  a  savage  among  savage  men,  instead 
of  showing  them  that  a  Christian  can  wield  the 
iron  sceptre  without  straining  it  by  needless 
cruelty  or  personal  vice ;  without  following 
some  of  the  worst  fashions  of  his  worst  neigh- 
bours. General  Avitabile  has  added  summary 
hangings  to  the  native  catalogue  of  punish- 
ments, and  not  a  bad  one  either,  when  properly 
used ;  but  the  ostentation  of  adding  two  or 
three  to  the  string  suspended  from  his  gibbets, 
on  special  days  and  festivals,  added  to  a 
very  habitual  carelessness  of  life,  leads  one  to 
fear  that  small  pains'are  taken  to  distinguish 
between  innocence  and  guilt ;  and  that  many  a 
man,  ignorant  of  the  alleged  crime,  pays  with 
his  life  the  price  of  blood.  For  it  is  the  Gen- 
eral's system,  when,  as  often  happens,  a  Sikh, 
or  any  other  of  his  own  men,  disappears  at  or 
near  any  village  in  the  Peshawur  territory,  to 
fine  that  village,  or  to  make  it  give  up  the 
murderer  or  murderess.  The  latter  is  the 
cheapest  plan  ;  a  victim  or  victims  arc  given 
up,  and  justice  is  satisfied. 

'  Still  General  Avitabile  has-many  of  the  at- 
tributes of  a  good  ruler;  he  is  bold,  active,  and 
intelligent,  seeing  everything  with  his  own  eyes, 
up  early  and  late  ;  he  has,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  character  for  humanity,  by  the  terrors 
of  his  name,  saved  much  life.  Believed  to  fear 
neither  man  nor  devil,  he  keeps  down,  by  grim 
fear,  what  nothing  else  would  keep  down,  the 
unruly  spirits  around  him,  who,  if  let  slip, 
would  riot  in  carnage.  His  severity  may  there- 
fore be  extenuated  as  the  least  of  two  evils ; 
but  no  such  palliation  can*  be  offered  for  gross 
sensuality  and  indecency,  tending  to  degrade 
the  very  name  of  Christian  in  the  sight  of, 
perhaps,  the  very  worst  specimens  of  God's 
creatures  among  whom  he  dwells.  Avitabile' s 
whole  system  of  morals  is  oriental,  avowedly 
eschewing  force,  when  artifice  can  gain  the 
point,  and  looking  on  subjects  as  made  to  be 
squeezed.  In  person  he  is  tall  and  stout,  with 
bushy  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache,  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  and  with  a  coarse  and  un- 
prepossessing countenance,  exhibiting  at  times 
the  worst  passions  of  man,  but  again  lighted 
up  into  even  a  pleasing  expression  ;  of  no  edu- 
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cation,  but  Math  strong  natural  sense  and  abi- 
lity, he  has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Per- 
sian and  of  the  Panjabi  dialect.  Strangely  in- 
fluencing those  around  him,  and  influenced  by 
them,  his  history  is  a  curious  study,  and  when 
his  own  generation  has  passed  away,  will  hardly 
be  believed.' 

We  were  well  aware,  before  we  read  this 
statement,  that  Avitabile  ruled,  the  Province 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
cowing  the  wild  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  by  the  promptitude  of  his  measures 
of  repression,  and  the  unsparing  severity 
with  which  he  administered  punishment. 
But  we  confess  that  all  wliich  we  liad  heard 
of  the  unscrupulous  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  the  measures  that  he  pursued  to  in- 
spire terror  falls  far  short  of  the  truth  as 
recently  made  known  to  us.  "We  have  now 
before  us  a  photographed  fac-simile  of  a 
Persian  sunud  or  grant  issued  by  Avitabile 
in  the  following  terms  : — 


'By  the  grace  of  21 


Ameer  ud      2 


Z  the  Immortal  Beiuff. 


Dowlah  Dilawar  June 


Chevalier    General  Avitabile,   Sahib  Bahadur. 

'  At  this  time,  the  villages  of  Kari-Chandari 
and  Shamshu  have  been  granted  in  Jagir  to 
Kumer-ud-deen  Khan,  leader  of  Mussulman 
Oalvalry  of  Peshaw^ur,  from  1st  Asin  1797,  on 
the  following  condition  of  service  : — That  each 
year  he  cut  off  and  bring  before  the  Sahib  Ba- 
hadur the  heads  of  fifty  Afridi  men.  The 
revenue  of  the  said  villages  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  from  tha  Kharif  crop  of  the  year  stated 
for  his  maintenance,  and  everyone  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  his  possession. 
This  order  is  to  be  carried  out.  Whatever 
number  of  heads  may,  within  the  year,  fall 
short  of  the  prescribed  number,  a  deduction  of 
fifty  rupees  is  to  be  made  for  each  head  by 
way  of  fine  from  the  aforesaid  individual.  At 
his  request,  a  grant  of  this  Jager  has  been 
made  in  writing,  with  the  two  stipulations 
cited. 

'  Given  at  Peshawur  on  4th  Magh,  1797." 

No  comment  that  we  could  offer  upon 
this  document  could  come  up  to  its  naked 
atrocity.  We  are  not  without  misgivings, 
however,  that  the  British  Government  has 
erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  by  attempting 
to  repress  the  outrages  of  tribes  so  fierce 
and  reckless  as  those  who  ply  their  trade  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed  upon  that  wild  border, 
by  gentle  means.  In  such  a  case,  the  stern 
and  unsparing  administration  of  retributive 
justice  is  the  truest  humanity. 


To  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  we 
have  briefly  described — the  feebleness  of  the 
Sikh  forces  at  one  period,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary prowess  at  another,  ought  to  convey 
an  important  moral  for  our  reflection  and 
guidance.  In  the  case  of  the  Sikh  soldiery 
we  see  exhibited  the  two  extremes  of  the 
utter  want,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  disci- 
pline. The  men  whom  it  cost  Thomas  and 
PeiTon  so  little  trouble  to  defeat  with  troops 
of  no  very  high  quality,  were  every  whit  as 
personally  brave  as  those  who  maintained 
such  a  desperate  and  for  a  long  time  almost 
equal  conflict  agaiust  English  soldiers  at  So- 
braon  and  Chillianwalla.  There  was  but  the 
one  difference  between  the  Sikhs  of  the  two 
eras. 

Yet  the  vast  importance  of  this  diff'erence 
is  altogether  ignored  by  those  who  talk  and 
write  as  if  soldiers  fit  to  cope  with  troops, 
whether  English  or  native,  led  and  disci- 
plined by  British  officers,  could  be  raised  up 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  like  the  anned 
men  who  sprang  of  old  from  the  dragon's 
teeth,  to  wrest  from  us  the  empire  of  India. 
They  are  well  aware  how  essential  discipline 
is  to  the  efficiency  of  our  own  troops,  but 
they  seem  to  think  that  those  troops  might 
be  defeated  unless  they  were  very  strong  in 
numbers,  and  our  power  thereby  placed  in 
jeopardy,  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  jungles, 
by  Ryots  from  the  ploughtail,  or  by  the  rab- 
ble of  the  great  cities  of  India,  converted 
into  soldiers  at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
No  doubt  our  army  in  India  bears  a  very  low 
numerical  proportion  to  the  population.  No 
doubt  there  are  peoples  within  its  limits  who 
at  different  times  and  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  drills  of  De  Boigne 
and  Perron,  have  been  trained  into  fair  sol- 
diers. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  with 
whom  they  had  to  fight — men  in  some  cases 
less  brave,  and  in  others  with  far  less  disci- 
pline, than  themselves.  Since  Clive  routed 
thousands  at  Plassy  wath  the  merest  handful 
of  good  soldiers,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  people  of  India,  other  than  men  trained 
(like  the  troops  that  faced  Lord  Lake  at 
Laswaree,  or  those  who  gave  Lord  Gough  so 
much  trouble  at  Sobraon)  to  rely  each  on 
his  right  and  left  hand  comrades,  to  stand 
steady  under  fire,  and  to  change  their  ground 
without  breaking  their  ranks  or  falling  into 
confusion,  have  never  caused  us  the  least 
serious  anxiety.  The  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean adventurere  in  India  demonstrates  that 
even  with  their  assistance  the  native  forces 
have  never  been  able  to  resist  the  firm  as- 
cendency of  the  British  Governmeni,  and 
without  it  they  were  altogether  powerless. 
Yet  circumstances  were  in  those  dayr  nnich 
more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  inaepeu- 
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dent  miHtary  power  among  the  native  states. 
No  such  European  adventurers,  and  no  such 
armies  as  they  once  raised  and  commanded, 
.couk"i  now  arise  in  India;  and  the  dangers 
which  formerly  threatened  from  that  quarter 
may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws 
of  England  and  Wales.  By  John  Locke, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Q.C.  5th  edition.  London: 
1866. 

2.  Laws  hi  Force  in  the  Colonies  as  to 
Trespass  and  also  as  to  the  Preservation 
of  Game.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  conunand  of  Iler  Majesty. 
1871. 

3.  Reports  from  Her  Majesty^ s  Representa- 
tives Abroad  on  the  Laws  and  JRegiila- 
tions  relative  to  the  Protection  of  Game 
and  to  Trespass  [I.  and  II.)  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty.     ISVl. 

4.  A  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Game 
Laivs.     1870  and  1871. 

The  traveller  who  takes  a  road  leading  from 
the  little  tov.'n  of  Alton,  on  the  Guildford 
branch  of  the  South- Western  Railway,  to  a 
village  called  Liss,  not  far  from  Petersfield 
and  on  the  direct  Portsmouth,  will  pass 
through  a  pretty  hamlet  nestled  under  the 
northern  face  of  a  prominent  clialk  clitf  or 
hanger.  It  has  no  remarkable  features,  ex- 
cept a  clear  perennial  stream  called  the  Well- 
head, and  a  vast  old  yew  tree  in  the  church- 
yard. In  that  churchyard,  however,  lie  the 
remains  of  a  man  Avho  has  made  the  village 
famous,  and  whose  one  small  volume  has 
had  much  to  do  towards  bringing  out  one 
of  our  most  distinguishing  national  charac- 
teristics, the  love  of  natural  scenery  com- 
bined with  that  of  natural  history  and  sport. 
W^hite's  Selborne  has  been  the  delight  of 
successive  crops  of  school-boys  for  the  last 
eighty  years,  and  has,  perhaps,  by  itself  and 
by  quotations  from  its  pages,  done  more  than 
any  other  book  to  stimulate  amongst  us 
those  tendencies  which  form  the  civilised  de- 
velopment of  the  hunting  instinct.  Dame 
Juliana  Berncrs  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
by  citations,  like  Max  M tiller's,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  language.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley's  pack  of  harriers  is  charming,  al- 
though, after  all,  the  '  Spectator'  only  gives 
us  an  account  of  one  day's  sport.  But  the 
old  naturalist,  w^ho  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  change  the  home  of  his  youth  for  the  best 
living  which  Oriel  had  to  bestow,  delights 


us  by  the  variety  of  his  experience  not  less 
than  by  the  pellucid  clearness  of  his  Eng- 
lish. 

This  love  of  the  country  and  of  country 
pursuits  for  their  own  sakes  often  includes 
within  it  a  love  of  sport  also  for  its  own  sake, 
but  we  doubt  much  whether  Mr.  Rogers' 
gibe  for  English  tastes,  'It's  a  fine  morning, 
let's  go  and  kill  something,'  often  or  ever 
gives  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  Out  of  the 
54,203  sportsmen  who  took  out  licenses  in  the 
year  1869,  we  suspect  that  very  few  were  in- 
spired by  the  mere  desire  to  slay  ;  in  most  the 
love  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and,  as  regards 
the  Scottish  contingent,  the  love  of  scenery, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  many 
would  rather  part  with  the  grouse  and  black- 
ccok  than  with  the  view  of  the  hills  where  the 
grouse  and  black-cock  dwell. 

These  feelings,  to  philosophers  like  the 
honourable  Member  for  Leicester,  are  no 
doubt  very  contemptible  ;  but,  until  Mr.  Tay- 
lor succeeds  in  altering  the  inmost  nature  of 
his  countrymen,  these  feelings  will  continue 
to  bear  sway.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  that 
aristocracy  which  he  so  cordially  detests. 
The  tired  merchant,  the  overworked  profes- 
sional man,  each  enjoys  them  in  various  pro- 
portions during  his  autumnal  holiday ;  and 
if  all  have  not  the  same  love  of  scenery,  yet 
the  beaters  who  scramble  through  our  co- 
verts, the  shepherds  and  gillies  who  di'ive 
our  hills,  the  very  children  who  act  as  '  stops ' 
when  the  squire  shoots  his  pheasants,  join 
with  their  betters  in  various  ways,  but  with 
much  of  the  same  keenness  in  their  love  of 
sport. 

Still,  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 
A  poacher  in  a  condemned  cell  awaiting 
execution  for  the  murder  of  a  game-keeper, 
a  tenant-farmer  ruined  by  gafne,  even  a  poor 
lad  in  gaol  for  snaring  a  hare,  are  not  satisfac- 
tory objects  of  contemplation  ;  and  it  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  think  that  what  is  sport 
to  one  class  may  be  social  or  commercial  ruin 
to  another.  Now  in  the  year  1869,  there 
were  10,345  persons  convicted  imder  the 
Game  Laws  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that 
we  cannot  deny  that  a  vast  evil  exists.  Does 
it  admit  of  any  remedy  short  of  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  abolition  of  all 
game  laws,  bringing  with  it  the  partial  or 
entire  extirpation  of  game  ? 

The  question  of  the  Game  Laws  labours 
under  this  disqualification  for  Parliamentary 
importance,  that  it  has  within  it  no  element 
of  a  directly  party  kind.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Taylor  and  the  'enraged'  game  abolitionists 
are  mostly  to  be  found  on  one  side  of  the 
House  ;  but  then  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  against  rabbits  which  has 
extended  itself  to  'fur'  in  general,  probably 
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from  a  sort  of  dread  among  County  Members 
that  the  Scotch  example  may  be  contagious, 
and  English  seats  be  sacrificed  as  Scotch 
seats  have  already  been.  Still,  one  finds  all 
sorts  of  opinions  on  game,  mingled  with  all 
sorts  of  opinions  on  party  politics  ;  and  per- 
haps the  prevalent  feeling  is  that  of  those 
who  say  in  the  words  of  a  formula  so  attrac- 
tive to  a  careless  legislator,  that  the  question 
is  a  very  difficult  one — they  look  at  it,  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

One  reason  of  this  indifference  probably 
is,  that  there  are  many  points  of  view  from 
which  the  question  may  be  regarded,  and 
that  in  general  men  only  look  at  it  from  one 
point  of  view  out  of  many.  The  game  pre- 
server, landlord  or  landlord's  nominee,  feels 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  against  game- 
preserving  and  game  laws  ;  that  the  subject 
is  an  awkward  one  ;  that  nuich  popular  pre- 
judice exists  on  the  subject,  now  for  the 
most  part  dormant,  but  easily  to  be  excited  ; 
and  that  for  game-preservers  to  stir  might 
possibly  be  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and 
would  certainly  be  dangerous.  The  tenant- 
farmer,  having  the  game,  is  the  strictest  and 
best  game -preserver  in  existence,  and  gets 
the  best  rent  if  he  lets  it.  If  his  landlord 
retains  the  game  in  his  own  hands,  the  ques- 
tion of  game  damages  is  always  one  which 
can  be  conveniently  raised  in  plea  of  an 
abatement  of  rent ;  while  in  either  case  it  is 
often  not  his  interest  to  be  clamorous,  par- 
ticularly in  England  where  the  great  estates 
are  usually  held  at  rents  far  below  the  value 
of  the  laud.  The  mere  political  economist 
or  student  of  social  science,  looking  at  the 
preservation  of  game  chiefiy  as  a  source  of 
crime,  feels  the  immense  difficulty  of  attack- 
ing the  present  system  simply  on  social 
grounds,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  oppressed 
with  Hyde  Park  meetings,  capital  convic- 
tions, unsuccessful  licensing  bills,  and  'that 
which  Cometh  upon  him  daily,'  the  care  of 
parrying  inconvenient  questions  by  ingeni- 
ously devised  answers,  thinks  that  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  do  more  than  take  the  ques- 
tion into  that  which  must  surely  form  the 
very  pavement  of  the  Home  Office — serious 
consideration. 

So  matters  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
with  this  evil  of  petty  poaching  getting  con- 
stantly worse  and  worse.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  the  outrages  which  in- 
crease so  much  as  the  petty  larceny  business 
— the  small  offences  where  a  gamekeeper 
prosecutes  and  a  poor  country  lad  is  the  cul- 
prit. And  yet  these  small  offences  are  his 
first  inti'oduction  to  a  gaol,  thereby  fixing 
him,  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  his 
fellows,  in  that  criminal  class,  the  retreat 
from  which  is  as  hard  as  the  ascent  from 


Virgil's  Avernus,  and  as  hopeless  as  escape 
from  Dante's  Hell.* 

But  although  the  question  of  the  Game 
Laws  is  not  a  party  question,  there  is  perhaps 
as  much  strong  feeling  displayed,  even  on  the 
side  of  enlightened  abolitionists,  as  has  ever 
distinguished  the  annals  of  any  political  con- 
flict. Look,  for  example,  at  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game 
Laws.  After  referring  to  statutes  enacted, 
as  he  says,  for  the  protection  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  wild  animals,  he  asserts  that  in  con- 
sequence of  such  legislation  the  said  wild 
animals  have  multiplied ;  that  this  increase 
is  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  demoralises  the  people  by  tempt- 
ing them  to  break  the  law  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly proposes  to  repeal  all  •laws  having  to 
do  with  the  preservation  or  the  sale  of 
game. 

The  first  recital  in  Mr.  Taylor's  preamble 
introduces  a  phrase  of  which  the  opponents 
of  game-preservation  are  never  weary — the 
phrase  wild  animal.  Now  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ancient  law  recognised 
beasts  of  forest — wolf,  boar,  red  deer,  and 
hare  ;  beasts  of  chase — fallow-deer,  fox,  mar- 
ten, and  roe ;  beasts  of  park,  which  are  the 
same  as  beasts  of  chase ;  and  beasts  of  war- 
ren, hares,  conies,  roes,  partridge,  quail,  land- 
rail, &c,,  pheasant,  woodcock,  &c.,  wild  duck, 
heron,  &c.,  but  not  grouse  (Locke's  Game 
Laws,  Introduction,  pp.  16,  23,  24,  29).  But 
the  ferce  naturae  about  which  the  Norman 
kings  took  so  vivid  an  interest  were  those 
larger  creatures,  now  either  extinct  or  not  the 
object  of  poachers'  wiles,  and  hares,  rabbits, 
partridges,  pheasants,  blackgame,  and  grouse 
were  either  regarded  as  insignificant  or  as 
unapproachable.  It  is  the  invention  of 'the 
art  of  shooting  flying,'  including  as  it  does 
the  '  art  of  shooting  running,^  which  has 
given  to  our  game  animals  their  enhanced 
value,  as  it  is  in  a  great  degree  to  extended 
cultivation  that  we  have  to  ascribe  their  in- 
creased numbers.  People  forget  that  were 
it  not  for  the  '  stooks '  in  the  Highlands, 
both  grouse  and  blackgame  -p'ould  perish 
every  winter  in  vast  quantities;  while  as  to 
partridges,  though  they  live 'on  insects  and 
grubs  during  the  summer,  it  is  from  the 
wheat  and  barley  stubbles  in  autumn  and 
winter  that  their  principal  sustenance  is  de- 
rived. Of  pheasants  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
speak,  while  hares  and  rabbits  are  so  prover- 


*  Convictions  for  trcsjinssinij  in  daytime  in 
pursuit  of  ^amc,  8,<S04 ;  night-poaching,  521. 
Being  out  armed,  taliing  gnino  and  assaulting 
gamekeepers,  83,  of  wliicli  9  were  in  Cheshire 
and  8  in  Derbyshire.  {Return  as  to  Game  Con- 
victions in  18C9.) 
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bially  fond  of  turnips  that  this  is  the  worst 
accusation  they  labour  under. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  our  game  list  are  not  '  wild  animals ' 
at  all.  They  are  all  partially  reclaimed  and 
largely  dependent  on  cultivation  for  their 
subsistence.  Let  us  look  at  this  more  in  de- 
tail. The  modern  practice  of  shooting  in 
parties,  otherwise  called  battue-shooting,  has 
brought  with  it  a  custom  not,  we  believe, 
known  in  those  countries  from  which  battues 
are  imitated,  the  custom  of  rearing  pheasants 
by  hand.  There  are  certain  coverts,  there 
are  even  great  estates,  in  which  pheasants  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers,  where  this  cus- 
tom is  not  resorted  to,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Given  a  block  of  arable  land 
with  woods  of  ^uthcient  size  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  pheasants  simply  by  *  sparing  the  hens.' 
In  that  case  the  hen  pheasants  distribute 
themselves  in  the  fields  around,  and  bring  up 
their  young  families  undisturbed  and  with 
plenty  of  feeding  ground.  But  when  the 
principal  coverts  are  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
preserve,  where  they  are  not  well  surrounded 
by  arable  laud,  and  especially  where  too  large 
a  stock  of  hen  pheasants  is  left,  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  gamekeepers  that  these  hen 
pheasants  desert  their  nests  before  hatching 
time,  instinct,  we  presume,  telling  the  parent 
bird  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  insect 
food  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  young 
poult.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  eggs  are 
collected  and  put  under  barn-door  fowls,  who 
rear  the  young  broods  with  great  skill 
and  success.  We  have  known  cases  where, 
out  of  hundreds,  hardly  one  has  been  lost. 
The  gamekeeper  or  his  wife  tends  the  coops 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  the  poults  at  that 
period  of  existence  being  almost  tame,  and 
running  over  the  very  boots  of  their  friend 
and  protector  in  their  eagerness  to  pick  up 
the  chopped  egg  and  rice  and  other  food, 
such  as  ants'  eggs,  which  his  liberal  hand  sup- 
plies. Do  not  let  the  uninitiated  believe,  as 
writers  in  newspapers  generally  do,  that  a 
coop-nurtured  pheasant  will  not  fly  as  well  as 
one  which  has  depended  for  rearing  on  its 
natural  parent.  They  are  just  as  strong  on  the 
wing  when  they  come  to  maturity ;  the  '  hot 
corner'  requiring  as  much  skill  when  the 
pheasants  which  rocket  over  the  shooters' 
heads  are  brought  up  at  a  hen-coop  as  when 
they  have  no  human  care  expended  in  their 
early  nurture. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  pheasant  is 
the  only  game  bird  which  has  been  improv- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  fresh  varieties. 
The  partridge  of  the  arable  counties  is  no 
longer  the  little  brown  bird  which  we  still  see 
upon  the  edge  of  moors  in  Scotland  and  the 


north  of  England,  and  which  is  said  to  sur- 
vive in  Norfolk  ;  it  is  larger,  plumper,  and 
with  more  marked  plumage.  But  the  phea- 
sant of  ISYl  is  not  the  same  species  as  the 
pheasant  fifty  years  back.  There  have  been 
several  varieties  introduced  ;  the  ring-necked 
pheasant,  for  example,  is,  v/e  believe,  quite 
recent,  and  accompanied  by  larger  size  and 
quicker  growth.  A  small  species  of  Japa- 
nese pheasant  has  recently  found  its  way 
here,  the  cross  between  which  and  the  com- 
mon pheasant  is  a  very  fine  bird,  though  the 
Asiatic  ancestor  is  notably  smaller  than  ours. 
Its  flight  also  is  different,  lower  and,  if  we 
might  use  the  term,  more  sneaking,  than  that 
of  the  common  species.  What  gamekeepers 
call  the  '  greenback  '  is,  we  believe,  crossed 
from  an  Indian  breed  introduced  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gurney  some  years  since. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Tliough 
pheasants  are  the  only  species  of  game  arti- 
ficially reared  in  any  great  numbers,  par- 
tridges may  also  be  regarded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  light  of  half-reclaimed  creatures.* 
It  is  true  they  do  not,  like  curses  and 
chickens,  return  to  roost,  nor  are  they  fed  by 
hand  like  pheasants.  But  they  are  nearly 
stationary,  seldom  moving  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  they  were  hatch- 
ed, and  feeding  habitually  on  the  same  stub- 
ble and  round  the  same  stack.  When  the 
practice  of  Avhat  is  called  '  driving '  par- 
tridges was  introduced  some  years  since, 
many  experienced  gamekeepers  looked  upon 
that  practice  with  feelings  akin  to  despair. 
They  said  it  would '  drive  all  the  birds  off  the 
ground.'  We  can  appeal  to  our  readers'  ex- 
perience whether  this  has  been  the  case  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  when  partridges  have 
been  often  driven  in  the  same  direction,  they 
will  mount  up  to  an  extraordinary  height 
and  fly  to  a  great  distance,  perhaps  out  of 
sightf  But  this  is  naturally  to  be  ascribed 
to  previous  disagreeable  experience  of  cer- 
tain hedges,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  so 
change  their  manner  of  flight  shows  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ground  as  well  as  their 
recollection  of  the  results  of  lower  flights 
on  other  occasions.  If  the  birds  were  not 
the  same,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
day  by  day  show  increasing  timidity.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  a  great 
part  of  their  sustenance  partridges  are  direct- 
ly dependent  on  cultivation.  As  a  rule,  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  are  highest  in 
average  of  acres  under  corn,  and  they  are  dso 
the   partridge    counties  par  excellence.     In 


*  Partridges  are  of  course  sometimes  hatched 
under  liens,  though  comparatively  seldom  ;  they 
are  much  less  easy  to  rear  than  pheasants. 

f  This  does  not  apply  to  the  French  or  red  log- 
ged variety 
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fact,  barley,  young  clovei",  and  partridges  go 
together,  aiid  other  things  being  equal,  where 
there  is  most  corn,  there  are  partridges  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  number.  And  that 
they  have  largely  increased  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  Gilbert  White  talks  of  parties  of 
sportsmen  who  killed  twenty  and  thirty 
l)race  a  day  as  unreasonable,  and  the  amount 
of  game  which  rendered  such  a  slaughter 
possible  he  evidently  regarded  as  quite  unu- 
sual. It  was  in  fact  confined  to  one  spot, 
the  edge  of  AVoolmer  Forest,  and  to  two  ex- 
ceptionally dry  seasons,  1740  and  1741. 

Our  ancestors  showed  a  perception  of  the 
truth  when  they  included  the  hare  in  com- 
mon with  much  nobler  creatures — boars, 
wolves,  and  red-deer — in  the  Ust  of  beasts  of 
foi'est.  Hares  are  in  fact  the  wildest  and 
least  reclaimed  of  all  our  game  animals. 
And  yet  they  may  call  the  poet  Cowper  to 
witness  that  they  are  tameable,  and  though 
examples  of  timidity,  as  a  rule  they  never 
tlee  far.  The  fact  that  hares  usually  run  in 
a  ring  when  hunted  shows  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  but  a  very  limited  extent  of 
ground.  It  is  only  when  a  hare  is  pressed 
out  of  country  she  knows  that  she  runs  like 
a  fox,  straight  away  from  her  pursuers. 

Of  all  game  animals,  the  rabbit  has  pro- 
bably the  least  claim  to  be  regarded  as  wild. 
He  is  essentially  a  '  beast  of  warren,'  and 
when  actually  so,  loses  his  character  as  game, 
aud  is  considered  as  property.  To  rob  a  war- 
ren at  night  is  a  misdemeanour  just  as  much 
as  to  steal  the  tame  variety  of  rabbit  from  a 
hutch,  and  is  punishable  under  the  24  and 
•25  Vict.  c.  96,  an  Act  relating  to  larceny 
and  other  similar  oflences.  Of  all  game  ani- 
mals he  is  the  most  prolific,  the  most  inju- 
rious to  crops,  and  consequently  the  most 
unpopular.  If  his  hand  is  against  every  far- 
mer, every  farmer's  hand  is  against  him. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  he  may  be  preserved,  and  that  to  a 
great  extent,  without  doing  appreciable  da- 
mage. And  there  are  many  spots,  and  even 
tracts  of  land,  where  he  is  the  only  possible 
produce.  But  on  heavy  land,  it  is  not  Avhat 
he  eats  or  what  he  damages  in  the  matter  of 
crops  generally,  of  which  the  farmer  com- 
plains, but  the  great  injury  he  does  by  stop- 
ping up  land  ditches  and  thereby  destroying 
drainage.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked, 
that  whatever  his  demerits,  he  is  so  popular 
an  article  of  food  that,  iu  spite  of  an  enor- 
mous importation  from  Ostend,  his  price  has 
floubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  that 
of  other  descriptions  of  game  has  remained 
nearly  stationary.*      There  is  no  other  de. 

"■  We  have,  Lowever.  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent salesman  in  Leadenhall  Market,  thatwliile 
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scription  of  game  of  which  enough  is  im- 
ported to  affect  prices ;  rabbits  alone  are  sent 
here  in  large  numbers,  but  curiously  enough, 
with  foreign  import,  rabbits  become  dearer  ; 
loithout  foreign  import,  moor-game,  hares, 
partridges,  and  pheasants  remain  at  nearly 
the  same  price. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  the  term  '  wild  animal '  is  not  veiy  ap- 
propriate to  those  kinds  of  game  which  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  English  preserves.  If, 
like  woodcocks  and  snipes,  they  came  in  a 
night  and  went  away  in  a  night,  uncertain 
in  their  arrival,  uncertain  in  their  stay,  un- 
certain in  their  departure,  there  might  be 
good  reason  to  call  them  wild.  But  when 
they  are  hatched  in  our  coops,  domiciled  in 
our  fields,  feeding  in  our  sight,  eating  the 
pinks  in  our  gardens,  and  hopping  past  our 
windows,  it  is  too  much  to  call  them  wild, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  poultry  and 
farm  animals  are  wild  ;  that  is,  if  you  try  to 
catch  them  they  will  run  or  fly  away  from 
you.  One  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  creatures  is  this,  that  of  game 
properly  so  called,  excluding  rabbits,  there 
is  no  tame  variety,  Avhile  poultry  and  farm 
animals,  even  sheep,  have  somewhere  or 
other  a  wild  representative.  Another,  per- 
haps the  cardinal  distinction,  is  that  among 
game  animals  there  is  no  difference  in  fur 
or  plumage  between  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species;  and  this,  of  course,  it  is 
which,  by  destroying  the  power  of  identifi- 
cation, weakens  the  idea  of  property  as  ap- 
plied to  game. 

Some  sentences  back  we  referred  to  the 
price  of  rabbits,  and  this  leads  us  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  value  of  game  as  food  for 
the  people.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  game 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  least  by  direct  statistics,  but  there  are 
some  indirect  methods  of  approaching  at 
the  truth. 

The  number  of  game  certificates  taken 
out  annually  may  be  put  at  50,000.*  If 
each  of  these  sportsmen  shoots  on  twenty 
days,  that  is,  less  than  once  a  week  during 
the  season,  and  kills  ten  head  each  day,  wc 
shall  have  as  the  result  a  total  bag  of  200 
each,  which,  multiplied  by  50,000,  gives  ten 
million  head  of  game  of  some  sort  or  other, 

all  other  descriptions  of  game  have  vastly  in- 
creased, the  supply  of  English  rabbits  has  de- 
creased. 

*  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  IJevenue  in 
their  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  G6,  express  them- 
selves thus  : — '  We  regret  to  say  that  the  evasion 
of  this  duty  (game  licences)  is  very  general,  even 
among  those  who,  from  their  station  in  life, 
sliould  be  the  first  to  discounteuancj  such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law." 
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exclusive  of  rabbits.  Taking  partridges  at  1 6 
ounces  each,  grouse  at  24,  pheasants  at  32, 
and  hares  at  64  ounces,  and  assuming  an 
equal  number  to  be  killed  of  each  kind,  which 
from  some  returns  we  have  received  we  be- 
lieve to  be  nearly  accurate,  we  get  an  ave- 
rage weight  of  2  lbs.  This  gives  20  mil- 
lion pounds  weight  of  meat,  all  consumed 
in  the  winter  half  of  the  year.  To  this  may 
safely  be  added  half  as  much  more  for  rab- 
bits, native  and  imported,  and  for  deer,  giv- 
ing roundly  14,000  tons  added  to  the  meat 
supply  of  the  country,  or,  expressed  in  mut- 
ton, an  equivalent  to  some  400,000  sheep. 
Try  these  figures  by  another  calculation. 
There  are  about  5,000  gamekeepers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  we  take  1,000  head 
as  the  average  amount  of  game  killed  imder 
the  charge  of  each  man,  we  shall  get  a  total 
of  5  millions.  And  assuming  alike  quantity 
killed  by  farmers,  poachers,  and  others,  with- 
out the  superintending  care  of  a  gamekeeper, 
we  shall  still  get  10  million  head  of  game, 
exclusive  of  rabbits  and  deer,  as  the  annual 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  British  sports- 
men.* There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  such  enormous  quantities  have  an  ap- 
preciable eifect  on  the  price  of  beef  and 
mutton  during  the  winter  season. 

There  is  another  question  to  which  the 
preamble  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Bill  refers — the 
demoralization  of  the  people,  tempted  by 
the  existence  of  game  to  break  the  law. 
This  is  a  new  version  of  Proudhon's  cele- 
brated maxim,  '  La  Proprieto  c'est  le  Vol.' 
No  doubt  all  property,  and  particularly  all 
exposed  property,  is  a  temptation  to  the  dis- 
honest. Sheep  on  a  Highland  mountain  are 
a  temptation  to  our  needier  fellow  country- 
men,— do  away  with  sheep.  I  covet  an  um- 
brella in  my  neighbour's  hall, — let  him  not 
carry  an  umbrella.  Pockets  containing 
handkerchiefs  are  liable  to  be  picked, — do 
away  with  pockets,  nay,  with  handkerchiefs. 
Charles  Buller  is  reported  to  have  said,  with 
refei'ence  to  poaching,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  hang  silver  spoons  on  trees,  and  then  pro- 
secute those  who  take  them.  But  if  silver 
spoous  gre%v  on  certain  trees,  surely  Charles 
Buller  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  public  morality  to  cut 
down  the  grove  which  bore  such  Sibylline 
fruitage.  Moreover,  the  '  silver  spoons  ' 
which  a  poacher  is  in  search  of  have  sharp 
ears  and  active  instincts,  do  their  best  to 
conceal  themselves,  and  in  the  most  marvel- 


*  The  Nortli-Western  Eailway  alone  is  said 
on  pood  authority  to  have  carried  to  London 
2,000  boxes  of  pame  each  day  for  the  first  week 
of  tliis  season,  August  13-19,  as  presents,  besides 
200  larger  boxes  to  the  markets. 


lous  way  avoid  notice.  All  poaching,  to  be 
successful,  involves  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour  and  study,  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  animals,  and  keen  observing  powers;  so 
that  the  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  and  the 
argument  drawn  from  it  correspondingly 
feeble.  In  fact  almost  all  the  strength  it 
possesses  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
law.  We  tell  the  poacher  that  the  '  silver 
spoons '  belong  to  no  man,  but  that  anyone 
caught  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  them  shall 
be  punished,  not  for  the  taking,  actual  or  at- 
tempted, but  for  the  trespass  ;  not  for  ap- 
propriating what  belongs  to  another,  but  for 
doing  an  act  which  may  prevent  some  one 
else  from  appropriating  it  in  a  certain  way  ; 
that  is,  for  spoiling  the  sport  of  the  prin- 
leged  sportsman. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  reports 
presented  to  Parliament,  from  our  diplomatic 
agents  and  colonial  authorities,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  law  of  game  and  trespass  in  foreign 
coimtries  and  in  our  Colonies.  But  the  re- 
lation between  landlord  and  tenant  abroad  is 
so  dilFerent  from  that  which  exists  at  home, 
there  are  so  many  small  proprietors,  and 
so  limited  a  class  resembling  our  large  ten- 
ant-farmers, that  it  does  not  appear  easy  to 
derive  any  practical  lessons  from  the  usages 
of  foreign  countries.  It  is,  however,  notice- 
able that  in  several  of  our  Colonial  posses- 
sions very  stringent  Acts  have  been  enacted 
for  the  preservation  both  of  native  and  of  im- 
ported game,  while  in  some  instances,  like  that 
of  Bermuda,  the  lav/  protects  creatures  not 
usually  regarded  as  game,  and  provides  for 
the  extirpation  of  others.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve that  in  some  of  our  Colonies  a  strict 
law  of  trespass  is  in  force,  aftecting  not  men 
only  but  animals.  For  example,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  there  is  a  provision  for  '  tak- 
ing up  '  any  boar  pig  found  at  large,  a  species 
of  arrest  not  known  in  the  mother  country ; 
while  in  New  South  Wales  any  owner  of 
a  wandering  pig  pays  two  shillings  fine  for 
every  trespass,  the  owner  of  a  sheep  paying 
only  one  penny.  The  motives,  however,  to 
which  most  of  these  enactments  owe  their 
existence  are  so  diiferent  from  those  which 
have  led  to  our  Game  Laws,  that  we  can 
hardly  compare  the  practice  of  the  Colonics 
with  our  own.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to 
consider  some  other  proposals  for  the  amend- 
ment of  those  laws,  and  to  urge  a  few  prac- 
tical conclusions  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

The  general  election  of  1868  was  remark- 
able on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed  for 
the  strong  feeling  expressed  on  two  ques- 
tions— the  Law  of  Hypothec  and  the  Game 
Laws.  On  both  these  questions  this  feel- 
ing was  expressed  by  the  same  body  of  men 
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the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland.  Its  results 
were  most  apparent.  In  almost  every  County 
election  these  questions  were  paramount,  in 
several  they  were  decisive.  In  Perthshire, 
for  instance,  at  the  last  moment  in  the  face 
of  a  phalanx  of  landowners,  a  stranger  who 
liad  not  even  the  advantage  of  being  a 
Scotchman,  offered  himself  to  the  constitu- 
ency and  this  in  opposition  to  a  man  who 
had  long  represented  the  County,  and  who 
was  known  as  a  literary  celebrity  and  a  resi- 
dent landowner.  The  odds  were  all  in  fa- 
vour of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  but  his 
opponent  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  200.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
attempts  should  be  made  by  Scotch  Mem- 
bers to  make  some  alteration  in  a  law  the 
unpopularity  of  which  is  so  manifest.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  last  two  Sessions 
no  less  than  three  Game  Bills  proceeding 
from  Scotch  sources,  together  with  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  Lord  Advocate  as  well 
as  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  apparently 
intended  to  assimilate  in  some  respects  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  minutely  into 
the  provisions  of  these  bills,  but  we  may  ob- 
serve that  they  all  show  the  feeling  of  their 
authors  to  be  directed  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, against  four-footed  game.*  This  we 
"believe  to  be  the  case  generally  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  In  one  of  these  bills,  how- 
ever— that  of  Mr.  Loch — there  is  a  provision 
introduced,  against  the  principle  involved  in 
which  we  feel  bound  to  make  the  very 
strongest  protest.  This  provision  is,  that  no 
verbal  or  written  agreement  shall  be  binding 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  proposes 
to  divest  the  tenant  of  his  power  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits  on  his  farm.  In  other 
words,  it  abolishes  free  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  tenant  is  so  far  from  being  a  free 
agent  as  to  require  this  extraordinary  pro- 
tection. Be  it  remembered  that  this  inter- 
ference of  the  law  is  to  act  iu  such  a  way  as 
to  affect  the  landlord  ^only.  The  tenant 
would  still  be  able  to  enter  into  any  contract 
with  a  third  person  to  preserve  hares  or  rab- 
bits, a  contract  binding  upon  the  tenant  just 
as  if  this  proposed  law  had  never  passed  ;  so 
that  he  could  make  use  of  the  law  to  let  the 
right  of  sport  qua  hares  and  rabbits  to  any 
person  in  the  world  except  the  person  who 
would  naturally  care  for  it  most,  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  And  this  .power  would  make 
the  law  inoperative,  for  the  landlord  would, 
of  course,  take  care  when  letting  his  land  to 


*  In  Scotland  the  only  bird  of  bad  name  for 
destructive  propensities  is  the  wood-pigeon,  not 
a  bird  of  game  at  all. 


A  to  see  that  A  let  the  right  of  killing  hares 
and  rabbits  to  B,  who  would  let  it  back 
again  to  the  landlord,  thereby  binding  the 
tenant  not  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  as  effjBC- 
tually  as  if  the  law  had  never  existed.  But, 
although  there  would  be  a  means  of  driving 
the  usual  coach  and  six  through  this  clause, 
still  the  principle  involved  in  it  is  not  the  less 
most  objectionable.  There  may  be  cases, 
like  that  of  Irish  land  tenure,  where  a  strong 
political  necessity  exists  for  interferences 
such  as  those  sanctioned  in  1870.  No  one, 
however,  can  urge  any  similar  necessity  in 
this  case ;  and  surely  the  present  moment 
when  tenant-farmers  have  shown  their  inde- 
pendence more  forcibly  than  at  any  past 
time ;  when,  on  this  very  question  of  the 
Game  Laws,  they  have  fought  and  won 
county  contests  in  a  manner  wholly  unprece- 
dented ;  when  landlords  are  year  by  year 
showing  a  greater  desire  to  yield  to  the  ex- 
pressed, if  reasonable,  desires  of  their  ten- 
ants ; — the  present  moment,  we  say,  is  of  all 
moments  to  choose  for  the  assertion  of  such 
a  principle  the  most  inopportune  and  inex- 
pedient. When  the  one  side  is  growing 
year  by  year  stronger,  and  the  other  side' 
year  by  year  more  reasonable,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stronger  side  in  a  way  not  asked  for  when 
the  reciprocal  relations  were  veiy  different — 
tenants  weaker  and  landlords  more  arbitrary. 

We  trust,  then,  that  no  enactment  con- 
taining a  clause  of  this  nature  will  ever  be- 
come law.  Our  Scotch  farmers  and  graziers 
are  men  of  such  shrewd  intelligence  that 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  at  least 
among  them  have  become  alive  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
game  now  sent  into  the  market  has  a  sensi- 
ble effect  on  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.* 
But  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  would 
humble  themselves  so  far  as  to  clamour  for  a 
provision  which,  if  it  became  operative, 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  were 
the  only  farm  tenants,  out  of  Ireland,  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  bargain  without  the  sjjecial 
protection  of  a  most  arbitrary  law. 

The  proposal,  common  to  two  other  bills,f 
that  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  expunged 
from  the  game  list,  deserves  more  attention. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  wishes 
of  many  landlords  and  of  many  tenants.  It  is 
directed  against  two  kinds  of  game  about 
which  it  is  most  certain  that  they  do  hardly 
any  good,  while  iu  many  cases  they  do  nmch 
harm.     Pheasants  and  partridges  are,  at  all 


*  Our  Leadenhall  informant  expresses  an  o])i- 
nion  that  the  amount  lias  increased  twenty-fold 
the  last  thirty  years. 

f  Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson's  and  Mr.  M'Lagan's. 
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events,  partially  insectivorous,  but  no  one  ever 
yet  saw  a  hare  eating  a  wire-worm.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  that  there  is 
practically  no  law  of  trespass  in  this  country, 
except  as  connected  with  damage  to  proper- 
ty or  with  pursuit  of  game.  Expunge  hares 
and  rabbits  from  the  list  of  game,  and  you 
make  it  proportionably  more  difficult  to  pre- 
eerve  partridges  and  pheasants.  There  is  one 
very  destructive  kind  of  poaching  of  which 
Kttle  account  is  taken,  but  which  we  are 
sorry  to  say  many  game  preservers  encourage 
— the  taking  of  eggs.  It  requires  neither 
gun  nor  snares,  so  that  the  egg-poacher  has 
the  advantage,  if  searched,  of  being  able  to 
appeal  to  empty  pockets.  If  hares  and  rabbits 
v^re  no  longer  game,  the  egg-poacher  will  fill 
his  pockets  with  snares,  and  allege  that  hares, 
or  at  least  leverets  and  rabbits,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  his  search.*  And  generally  it  will 
afford  opportunities  and  excuses  for  trespass 
very  much  adding  to  the  annoyances  of  oc- 
cupiers and  the  labours  of  game-keepers. 
So  far  as  the  latter  class  is  concerned,  it  will 
be  said  this  is  all  as  it  should  be,  but  if  game- 
preservation  is  to  be  abolished,  let  it  be  by 
direct  and  not  by  indirect  methods. 

The  Game  Bill  of  the  two  Home  Secreta- 
ries of  Scotland  and  England  appears  to 
have  had  for  its  object  the  assimilation  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  in 
one  particular.  In  England,  where  there  is 
no  express  reservation  by  the  lessor,  the  right 
of  sporting  devolves  upon  the  lessee.  In 
Scotland  it  is  the  reverse.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate, no  doubt,  dreaded  the  outcry  which 
J^cotch  landlords  would  have  raised  if  he 
had  followed  the  English  law  to  the  extreme. 
He  therefore  proposed,  in  default  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  hand  over  the 
sole  right  to  kill  liares  and  rabbits  to  the  ten- 
ant, leaving  all  other  game  rights  to  the 
landlord.  The  bill  also  contained  clauses  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  for  damage 
done  by  game. 

There  is  one  remark  which  applies  to  all 
these  proposals,  come  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may,  and  it  is  this,  that  in  no  one  of 
them  is  the  least  notice  taken  of  that  which 
we  consider  far  the  most  important — the 
criminal  side  of  the  question.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  make  things  easy  between  landlord 
and  tenant;  to  provide,  if  it  may  be  so,  that 


*  We  have  often  been  amused  with  that  '  hru- 
tum fulmen'  generally  painted  in  large  letters 
and  nailed  high  on  a  tree,  trespassers  pun- 
ished WITH  THE  UTMOST  RIGOUR  OP  THE  LAW, 
the  utmost  rigour  being  that  the  occupier  may 
'  moUiter  manus  imiionere,'  and  conduct  the  tres- 
passer to  the  limits  of  the  domain.  If  the  words 
'  in  search  of  game'  qualify  the  notice,  as  they 
usually  do  not,  the  case  is  of  course  very  differ- 
ent. 


the  one  shall  have  his  sport,  and  the  other 
his  profit.  But  the  question  how  far  the 
preservation  of  game  affects  the  morals  of 
the  community,  and  how  much  or  how  little 
this  depends  on  the  form  Avhich  game  laws 
take,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  for  one 
moment  into  the  consideration  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  appear  at  the  backs  of 
these  bills.  And  yet  this,  after  all,  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  case.  It  is 
not  only  the  10,000  convictions  a  year  which 
are  important,  but  the  fact  that  these  10,000 
convictions  are  all  under  a  set  of  statutes 
which  create  crimes.  So  far  as  the  act 
itself  is  concerned  for  which  a  poacher  is 
punished,  it  is  exactly  the  act  the  perform- 
ance of  which  gives  to  the  sportsman  all  his 
enjoyment.  The  law  says  in  eftect  as  fol- 
lows : — There  is  a  certain  class  of  creatures 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  pursue,  to  slay,  and  to 
eat.  They  belong  to  no  man,  they  cannot  be 
identified,  and  except  when  in  captivity  they 
cannot  be  stolen.  They  live  indiscriminately 
on  the  lands  or  crops  of  A,  B,  C,  and  all  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  if  yoi,i, 
the  poacher,  trespass  on  these  lands,  pi'e- 
sumably  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  and 
killing  these  creatures,  you  shall  be  punished 
— not  for  the  trespass,  for  you  may  go  on 
these  lands  with  impunity,  not  pursuing 
these  creatures — not  for  the  taking,  consi- 
dered as  an  act  of  dishonesty,  for  they  be- 
long to  no  man,  but  for  doing  an  act  which 
interferes  with  the  gratification  of  a  privi- 
leged class  to  which  you  do  not  belong. 
What  is,  what  must  be,  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  who  reflects — and  some  reflecting  men 
there  are  in  all  classes — if  punished  for 
poaching  ?  It  is  not  a  crime  to  walk  across 
a  ploughed  field,  or  up  a  hedgerow,  for  I' 
have  done  it  all  my  life  ;  it  is  not  a  crime  to 
take  game,  for  so  long  as  it  lives  it  belongs 
to  no  one  ;  it  is  not  a  crime  to  kill  game,  for 
that  is  what  all  the  gentry  round  are  doing; 
but  it  is  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sport  of  my  betters ;  and  for 
this  action,  which  is  no  real  crime  after  all,  F 
am  sent  to  gaol.  This  feeling,  that  to  take 
game  is  not  wrong,  combined  with  love  of> 
sport  and  love  of  profit,  is  the  cause  why. 
poaching  is  so  rife  amongst  us,  and  the'' 
cause,  moreover,  why  so  many  labourers, 
who  would  never  dream  of  stealing  their 
master's  corn  or  their  master's  chickens, 
snare  hares  and  net  partridges  when  they 
have  an  opportunity.  But  the  evil  only  be- 
gins here.  Once  in  gaol,  even  among  his 
own  associates  the  poacher  is  degraded. 
The  'lounging  classes'  are  by  no  means; 
aware  how  much  a  labourer  loses  caste  by 
having  been  in  prison.  Losing  caste  means 
losing  self-respect,  and  this  again  means  los- 
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ing  the  strongest  preventive  to  a  course  of 
crime.  And  when  to  this  sense  of  degrada- 
tion is  added  a  sense  of  haAnng  sutfered 
punislnnent  unjustly,  a  worse  combination 
of  influences  brought  to  bear  on  an  \mstcady 
character  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is 
easy  to  palliate  these  facts  ;  to  show,  as  Mr. 
Gerald  Sturt  did  in  his  very  clever  speech 
last  year,  that  conciliation  and  popular  man- 
ners go  a'  long  way  towards  making  game- 
preserving  easy ;  but  the  evil  and  the  wrong 
remain,  deep  down,  rankling,  not  to  be 
salved  over  by  any  palliative  treatment. 
And  so  they  ever  will,  while  the  law  re- 
mains as  it  is.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  al- 
tered ;  and,  if  altered,  what  effect  will  ensue  I 
Before  going  into  this  question,  we  might, 
if  we  chose,  examine  another  of  great  inte- 
rest and  some  perplexity.  We  might  in- 
quire how  far,  and  under  what  limitations,  a 
change  in  the  law  affects  what  may  be  called 
the  practical  conscience  of  those  who  come 
under  it ;  to  what  extent,  in  fact,  the  malum 
prohihitv/in  comes  to  be  considered  as  malum 
hi  se  ;  and  whether  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment infiaences  opinion  as  to  the  heinousness 
of  the  crime.  We  might  ask,  for  example, 
whether  sheep-stealing,  or  shop-lifting,  or 
forgery,  were  held  to  be  greater  crimes  by 
the  classes  whose  peculiar  temptation  they 
Avere  fifty  years  ago  when  they  were  punish- 
ed with  death,  than  now-a-days  when  they 
arc  punished  by  imprisonment.  And  we 
might  look  at  the  question  a  little  sideways, 
and  ask  whether  acts  really  dishonest,  which 
are  punishable  on  account  of  some  other 
quality  attaching  to  them,  would  not  be 
more  generally  acknowledged  as  criminal  if 
the  dishonesty  of  the  act  were  looked  upon 
by  the  law  as  constituting  the  essence  of  the 
crime.  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  crime  of  poaching.  The  essence  of 
that  crime,  as  viewed  by  the  law,  is  the  go- 
ing upon  another  man's  land  with  a  special 
purpose — the  pursuit  of  game.  Now,  first 
of  all,  the  labourer  who  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  in  pursuance  of  his  ordinary 
occupation,  is  constantly  going  on  another 
man's  land,  has  no  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  trespass.  He  feels  that  he  may  go  about 
pretty  much  as  he  likes  op  and  down  the 
hedgerows  in  his  parish  ;  he  has  probably 
worked  for  most  of  the  farmers  in  succes- 
sion, and  it  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  per- 
suade him  that  to  wander  about  fields  which 
he  has  known  and  walked  over  all  his  life  is 
a  crime.  Then  as  to  the  other  element — 
the  taking.  The'  labourer  has  heard  all 
round  him  that  game  belongs  to  no  one  in 
particular ;  how  then  can  we  expect  him  to 
look  upon  the  act  of  taking  as  a  crime  ?  He 
understands  as  distinctly  as  he  understands 


anything,  that  taking  game  is  not  stealing. 
But  it  is  an»  act  of  taking,  and  how  can  an 
act  of  (taking  that  is  not  stealing  be  dis- 
honest ?  Now  the  trespass  and  the  taking, 
or  trying  to  take,  make  up  the  crime ;  and 
the  two  constituent  elements  being  white 
with  harmlessness,  how  can  the  result  bo 
black  with  guilt  ?  We  say  then  again,  that, 
it  is  destructive  of  public  morality,  and  con- 
founds all  moral  distinctions,  to  allow  poach- 
ing as  such  to  continue  in  the  list  of  crime?. 
Let  us  look  the  matter  boldly  in  the  face. 
Let  us  say  plainly  that  a  man  who  taken 
game  on  the  land  of  another,  and  against, 
his  will,  commits  an  act  of  theft.  In  ono 
word,  let  us  make  game  l^roperty. 

And  why  should  not  game  be  made'  pn:- 
perty  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  onlj 
one  reason  which  commends  itself  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  iden- 
tification. Reasons  which  have  to  do  Avith 
the  technical  distinction  between  real  and  . 
personal  property,  and  which  involve  such 
considerations  as  that '  savouring  of  the  real- 
ty '  it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  oi 
larceny,*  are  mere  statements  of  the  law, 
and  ought  not  to  weigh  for  one  moment 
against  the  claims  of  right  and  justice.  But 
this  question  of  identification  is  a  real  dif^- 
culty,  we  might  say  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
case.  Observe,  however,  that  the  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  other  cases.  Oysters  arc 
stolen  from  the  bed — no  man  can  identify 
an  oyster,  though  he  can  swear  very  posi- 
tively that  it  is  like  the  oysters  of  a  parti- 
cular laying.  Corn  is  stolen  out  of  a  barn — 
the  owner  prosecutes,  and  gives  evidence. 
He  does  not  identify ;  he  simply  says  the 
corn  found  in  the  prisoners  possession  if? 
like  his ;  the  jury  decide  on  the  evidence. 
In  these  cases,  however,  there  is  an  approach 
to  identification  ;  but  in  many  cases,  in  the 
stealing,  for  example,  of  old  iron,  lead  frojn 
roofs,  and  money  from  the  pocket,  there  i;; 
or  may  be  none,  and  yet  convictions  ensue. 
Still,  almost  always,  the  prosecutor  is  able  to 
say  that  he  has  lost  something.  In  a  prose- 
cution where  game  is  concerned,  this  would 


*  '  Wild  animals,  while  living,  though  tliey 
are,  according  to  Lord  Holt,  tlie  property  of  tlie 
owner  of  the  soil  on  which  tliey  are  living,  arc 
not  liis  personal  chattels,  so  as  to  be  the  subject 
of  larceny.  They  partake  while  living  of  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  are,  like  growing  fruit, 
considered  as  part  of  the  realty.  Until  the  re- 
cent statute  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  iiO,  g  36)  if' a  man 
entered  my  orchard  and  gathered  the  apples 
from  my  trees  he  was  not  guilty  of  larceny, 
though  ho  certainly  possessed  himself  of  my 
property,  and  the  same  principles  are  applicable 
to  wild  animals.'  {Judgment  of  Lord  Oramcorth 
ill  Blades  v.  Higgs,  House  of  Lords'  lieport,  vol. 
xi.  p.  636.) 
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often  not  be  possible.  At  the  "feame  time, 
\ye  may  shortly  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  identifica- 
tion, so  strong  as  to  prevent  game  from  be- 
ing reasonably  considered  as  property.* 
But,  if  property,  whose  should  it  be  ?  Fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  the  Scotch  law,  which 
gives  the  right  of  sport  to  the  landlord,  we 
should  adjudge  it  to  be  the  landlord's ;  but 
followiug  the  analogy  of  English  law,  to 
which,  in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits,  the 
Lord  Advocate  desires  to  assimilate  the  law 
of  Scotland,  we  should  make  it  the  property 
cf  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  It  is,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  crop,  it  is  nourished  on  the  land ; 
if  it  do  harm  it  injures  the  occupier,  the  oc- 
cupier's it  should  be.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  an  owner  who  reserves  the  right  of 
sporting,  whether  to  hold  or  to  let  to  a  game 
tenant,  pays  no  rates  on  the  game  rent. 
But  if  he  lets  the  land,  not  reserving  the 
right  of  sporting,  the  tenant  pays  rates  on 
the  whole  rent,  and  if  he  underlets  the  right 
of  sporting,  he  does  not  escape  that  liability. 
The  result  of  course  is  that,  if  the  landlord 
reserves  the  right  of  sport,  that  proportion  of 
the  rates  which  would  be  chargeable  on  the 
game  rent  is  paid  by  the  other  ratepayers, 
to  his  benefit ;  but  if  game,  not  the  mere 
right  of  sport,  were  made  the  property  of  the 
occupier,  it  would  be  in  all  cases  chargeable, 
as  it  in  all  fairness  ought  to  be,  with  a  rate 
proportionate  to  its  rental  value. 

The  question  of  game  damage,  too,  might 
be  very  much  simplified  by  making  game 
the  property  of  the  occupier.  We  beUeve 
that  we  are  not  wrong  in  asserting  that,  as  a 
rule,  resident  landowners  do  not  preserve 
game  to  an  injurious  extent.  They  usually 
retain  the  coverts  in  their  own  hands,  and  no 
landowner  who  values  his  woods  will  allow  an 
undue  quantity  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  fanner. 
As  a  rule  small  owners,  not  having  extent 
enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  pre- 
serve, let  the  right  of  sport  with  the  land. 
The  case  where  game  damage  arises  is  most 
commonly  the  case  where  the  non-resident 
owner  lets  the  right  of  sporting  to  a  stranger. 
The  game  tenant  has  only  one  object,  that 

^'  A  curious  case  occurred  two  or  tlitee  years 
since,  tried  before  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  acting  for 
the  Judge  of  Assize,  in  wliicli  a  game-dealer  was 
prosecuted  for  receiving  pheasants  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen.  It  was  proved  that  they  had  been 
taken  out  of  a  mew,  and  were  consequently,  as 
tlie  law  now  stands,  the  property  of  the  prosecu- 
tor. The  defence  was,  that  the  game-dealer  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  xeceWmg  poached  pheasants 
from  the  same  man  who  brought  him  these,  and 
tliat  he  accordingly  took  it  for  granted  that  these 
were  wild  birds,  and  as  such  not  capable  of  being 
stolen.     The  defence  was  successful. 


of  keeping  up  as  large  a  head  of  game  as 
possible  ;  he  cares  nothing  for  injury  done  to 
woods  or  crops.  If  however  the  game  be- 
longed in  the  first  instance  to  the  occupier, 
in  any  agr.eement  between  him  and  his  land- 
lord they  would  have  to  agree  on  a  definite 
sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent  of  the 
farm  in  respect  of  the  game;  and  any  in- 
tending tenant  who  did  not  tlicn  lake  into 
consideration  Avhether  the  game  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  stranger  or  not,  would  only 
have  himself  to  blame.  A  change  in  the 
law  too  would  give  opportunities  for  devis- 
ing a  cheap  and  satisfactory  method  of  as- 
sessing game  damages,  and  perhaps  might 
supply  some  means  of  meeting  that  very  dif- 
ficult question,  how  A  is  to  be  compensated 
for  damage  done  by  game  coming  presum- 
ably from  the  lands  of  B,  in  some  cases  even 
where  B  is  not  next  nelghhour. 

Game  being  thus  made  property,  to  take 
game  w^ould  be  to  steal  it,  and  poaching 
would  be  simply  thieving.  Game  certificates 
ought  then  to  be  abolished,  but  not  game 
licences ;  and  the  list  of  game  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  animals  not  now  considered 
as  game.  In  criminal  indictments,  the  game 
would  be  laid  as  the  pro-perty  of  the  person 
on  whose  occupation  it  was  reduced  into 
possession  or  found  in  possession.  If  the 
game-stealer — no  longer  poacher — were  ta- 
ken on  a  high-road,  it  might  be  laid  as  the 
property  of  the  road-trustees,  the  neighbour- 
ing occupier,  or  the  parish.  The  prisoner 
would  have  to  prove  that  it  was  honestly 
his,  or,  failing  that,  his  guilt  or  innocence 
would  be  left  to  a  jury. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  this  change 
in  the  law  would  very  soon  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  public  opinion  of  what  may  be 
called  the  poaching  classes.  If  the  man  who 
took  chickens  and  the  man  who  took  part- 
ridges were  visited  by  a  similar  punishment 
before  the  same  bench,  or  at  the  same  assizes, 
it  would  soon  be  felt  that  the  feudal  element 
in  the  preservation  of  game  and  the  free- 
booting  element  in  its  illegal  aj^propriation 
had  disappeared,  and  that  there  was  left  on 
the  one  side  nothing  but  a  prosaic  desire  to 
protect  property,  and  on  the  other  simply 
the  vulgar  dishonesty  of  an  ordinary  theft. 
It  is  true  the  love  of  sport  will  always  re- 
main, making  a  distinction  between  the 
taking  of  game  and  the  taking  of  chickens ; 
but,  after  all,  this  love  of  sport  is  far  more 
generally  gratified  by  the  battues  and  driv- 
ing parties  of  the  present  day,  with  the  nu- 
merous beaters,  walkers,  and  attendants 
which  they  involve,  than  it  was  in  the  times 
of  a  single-barrel  Joe  Manton  and  a  brace  of 
pointers.  The  Norfolk  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers do  not  ditfer  more  from  the  swallow- 
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tailed  coat  and  cumbrous  gaiters  of  tlie  old 
'  Green  Man '  tliau  do  tlie  liabits  and  cus- 
toms of  tlie  sport  of  our  days  from  tlie 
habits  and  customs  of  the  same  sport  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers.  The  fox-hound 
of  a  century  ago,  for  example,  was  a  slow, 
deep-voiced,  plodding  dog  with  a  very  de- 
licate nose,  following  the  scent  of  a  fox  up  to 
his  kennel,  hunting  him  oft'  it,  and  spending 
half  a  morning  in  killing  or  losing  him.  This 
creature  was  no  more  like  a  modern  fox- 
hound with  his  dash  and  tire  and  immense 
speed  than  a  spinning  jenny  is  like  a  power- 
loom.  But  in  all  matters  where  powder  and 
shot  is  concerned,  everything  is  changed. 

The  single  barrel  flint  lock,  which  missed 
fire  every  other  time  in  a  damp  day,  and 
was  so  slow  that,  according  to  the  old 
phrase,  the  sportsman  had  to  begin  pulling 
the  trigger  before  he  put  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder ;  the  stubble  eight  inches  high,  and 
well  overgrown  with  weeds  in  those  protec- 
tionist days,  where  partridges  lay  till  they 
were  walked  up,  always  the  brown  bird, 
never  the  red-legged  variety  ;  the  small  in- 
closures  surrounded  by  broad  hedgerows, 
and  just  suited  to  the  pace  of  a  steady  old 
pointer,  who  ransacked  every  corner  at  a 
trot,  and  retrieved  his  birds  ;  the  sportsmen, 
two  at  most,  satisfied  with  their  ten  brace, 
overjoyed  at  fifteen,  and  thinking  twenty 
pleasant  but  wrong ;  the  same  pair  engaged 
in  covert-shooting,  such  as  we  ^ee  it  in 
Stubbs's  pictures,  with  a  brace  of  long-hair- 
ed, silky-eared,  short-legged,  nervously  hunt- 
ing spaniels,  questing  and  questing  for  the 
sly  old  cock  pheasant  Avhoin  they  followed 
from  one  tangle  of  brambles  and  underwood 
to  another,  till  they  forced  him  to  spring  like 
a  rocket  into  the  air  and  risk  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  escape -from  persistent  persecu- 
tion; these  same  spaniels  good  at  flushing 
the  occasional  woodcock,  followed  by  cun- 
ning noses  from  his  morning  feeding  ground, 
full  of  springs  and  soft  '  boring '  places,  to 
the  warm  dry  retreat  under  some  holly  or 
birch,  where  he  spent  his  days  till  flight 
time  ; — all  these  are  gone ;  and  we  have  in 
their  places,  central-fire  breech-loaders ; 
mown,  almost  shorn,  stubbles ;  large  fields; 
cut  down  hedgerows  ;  partridges  driven  into 
the  turnips,  and  then  walked  up  by  four  or 
six  gunners  with  as  many  beaters ;  in  the 
place  of  pointers  a  contingent  of  big  black 
retrievers,  large  enough  to  swallow  whole 
the  birds  they  bring  so  carefully  ;  or  later 
in  the  season,  the  driven  partridge,  giving 
those  splendid  rocketing  shots  which  all  good 
sportsmen  enjoy,  and  inferior  only  to  the 
driven  grouse  crossing  a  long  Yorkshire 
moor  in  swarms  with  the  speed  of  a  six- 
pounder,  or  driven  black-cock,  flying  fastei-. 


and  seeming  to  fly  slower,  than  any  bird  of 
game ;  and  the  covert-shooting,  which  is  a 
holiday  for  half  the  village,  from  the  nation 
al  (we  beg  pardon,  voluntary)  school-girl 
who  '  taps '  at  the  corner  to  keep  back  the 
hares  and  pheasants,  upwards  through  all 
grades  of  beaters  and  '  stops '  to  the  tenants 
who  look  on,  and  the  young  gentlemen  '  at 
private  tutor '  at  the  vicarage,  each  attaching 
himself  to  a  gunner,  and  keeping  the  score  ; 
the  luncheon  in  the  gamekeeper's  cottage, 
sometimes  partaken  of  by  certain  dainty  red 
petticoats  and  looped-up  skirts  ; — but  many 
of  our  readers  know  the  picture,  or  can  paint 
it  for  themselves,  not  perhaps  in  the  style  of 
certain  daily  and  weekly  prints  which  strain 
at  a  battue  and  swallow  a  battle. 

We  repeat  that  the  customs  of  modern 
sport  are  more  sociable  than  those  of  our 
forefathers.  That  it  is  more  cruel  to  kill 
two  hundred  pheasants  in  a  day  than  two 
we  utterly  deny,  and  if  we  desire  to  mini, 
mise  terror  and  anxiety  for  timid  creature  s 
surely  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  concentrate  the 
chasse  in  two  or  three  days  rather  than  to 
diffuse  it  over  half  a  season. 

We  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  this  article  by  retrospects 
too  pleasant  to  be  altogether  passed  by,  and 
we  shall  be  accused  of  partiality  in  our  de- 
scriptions. It  may  be  that  we  are  partial, 
but  what  we  desire  is  to  provide  as  far  as 
legislation  can  secure  it,  that  recreations  par- 
ticularly English  may  stiU  be  followed,  con- 
tributing, as  we  are  sure  they  do,  to  the 
formation  of  an  active,  energetic,  and  so  to 
speak,  athletic  national  character,  and  that 
in  these  recreations  the  tired  lawyer,  the 
busy  merchant,  the  belated  and  exhausted 
politician  may  gain,  as  he  has  done  in  past 
times,  refreshment,  relaxation,  health,  and 
life,  with  no  alloy  of  regret  introduced  by 
the  consideration  that  his  sport  is  obtained 
at  the  risk  of  moral  or  social  degradation 
for  others. 

There  are  many  ramifications  of  this  ques- 
tion of  Game  and  Game  Laws  into  which 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter;  but  we  trust 
we  have  said  enough  to  impress  on  the  at^ 
tention  of  our  readers  two  facts  :  first,  that 
the  present  system  requires  reform,  and 
secondly,  that  any  reform  ought  to  begin  with 
an  attempt  to  abolish  all  notions  of  feudality 
and  privilege  with  reference  to  game. 


Art.  Y. — Correspondence  between  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  StateSy  relative 
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to  the  disputed  Ownership  of  the  Diamond 
Field  Territory,  presented  to  the  Cape 
House  of  Assembly,  1870-1, 

The  recent  discovery  of  diamond  fields  in 
South  Africa  has  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  that  distant  region 
of  the  world.  Nor  indeed  has  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  British  mind  been  alone 
created  by  the  fact  of  the  probable  enrich- 
ment of  a  British  colony  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  country  in  Avhich 
British  power  has  long  been  predominant. 
Other  ingredients  have  not  been  wanting  to 
sustain  the  excitement,  and  the  claiins  ad- 
vanced by  the  South  African  Republic  to 
the  territory  which  has  been  proved  to  con- 
tain so  fertile  a  source  of  wealth,  have  ren- 
dered possible,  if  not  probable,  complications 
Avhich  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  content  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
present  and  the  prospects  of  the  future  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  past.  In- 
asmuch, moreover,  as  that  history  will  be 
found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  larger 
question  of  the  relations  existing  between 
this  country  and  her  colonies,  and  the  policy 
which  has  from  time  to  time  guided  Great 
Britain  in  her  conduct  towards  her  distant 
dependencies,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
general  as  well  as  a  special  interest. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  position  which  we  occupy  with  regard 
to  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  it  will 
be  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  history  of 
our  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  point  out  the  course  of  policy  which 
has  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
affairs;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  judg- 
ment which  may  be  passed  upon  it  by  the 
impartial  critic  will  be  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  proceedings  in  other  colonies  and 
under  somewhat  ditferent  circumstances.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader  by  a  reci- 
tal of  the  early  history  of  the  Cape,  before 
and  after  its  final  acquisition  by  England  in 
1806  ;  and  indeed  for  our  present  purposes 
it  is  enough  to  start  from  the  well-known 
erpigration  of  the  Boers  in  1835  and  18.36, 
which  took  place  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  disputes 
(tjipon  the  question  of  the  compensation  to  be 
pafd  to  those  who  had  been  sufferers  by 
that  measure.  Nor  is  it  essential  to  follow 
the  story  of  that  emigration  in  detail,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  from  those  Dutch 
colonists  who  were  engaged  in  it  has  sprung 
the  race  of  Boers  who  are  now  the  occupants 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans  Vaal 
Republics. 

A  party  of  emigrant  Boers  first  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  themselves  in  Natal,  and  hav- 


ing been  driven  thence,  fell  back  upon  the 
large  tract  of  country  between  the  Orange 
and  Vaal  rivers,  which  was  at  that  time  thin- 
ly populated  and  afforded  rich  pasturage  for 
their  flocks.  The  ancient  bushmen  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  had  been  gradually  dyinc; 
out  for  many  years  past,  and  at  the  period 
of  the  Boer  emigration  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
various  native  tribes,  of  whom  the  Korannas 
and  the  Basutos,  under  the  rule  of  their  great 
chief  Moshesh,  Avere  among  the  principal, 
while  much  land  was  held  by  the  Griquas, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  white  and 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who,  hav- 
ing adopted  this  name  in  place  of  their  first 
and  less  euphonious  title  of  '  Bastards, '  had 
been  gradually  growing  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance, and  had  settled  to  the  east  of  th(^ 
confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  in 
some  of  the  most  fertile  territory  of  South 
Africa.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  people,  near  to  the  Orange  and  Caledon 
rivers,  that  the  emigrant  Boers  first  establish- 
ed themselves,  acknowledging  the  right  of 
Moshesh  and  of  the  Griquas  to  the  land,  and 
taking  leases  of  the  same,  for  which  they 
paid  rent  to  the  Griquas,  although  Moshesh 
demanded  none,  being  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
tection afforded  bj'  their  presence. 

This  satisfaction,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  'innatus  amor  habendi' 
(  especially  where  land  was  concerned )  was 
strong  in  the  Boer  nature,  and  they  appear 
to  have  become  speedily  impressed -with  the 
idea  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
country  as  its  earlier  occupants.  The  latter, 
meanwhile,  vicAved  with  jealousy  the  en- 
croachments of  the  new  comers,  whose  in- 
dustrious habits  and  consequent  increase  of 
prosperity  gradually  created  a  power  which 
rivalled  that  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  could 
hardly  be  viewed  by  the  latter  without  ap- 
prehension. If,  however,  the  Boers  were  en- 
croaching, the  native  tribes  were  not  blame- 
less in  their  attitude  towards  their  neighbours, 
against  whose  flocks  and  herds  they  carried 
on  a  system  of  perpetual  depredations,  which 
must  have  been  vexatious  and  irritating  in 
the  extreme  to  the  hard-working  farmers. 

But  the  Boers  had  not  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  the  reach  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
British  Government  by  their  migration  from 
the  Cape.  The  history  of  the  Orange  River 
Territory  during  the  years  1842-47  inclusive 
records  not  only  a  perpetual  strife  between 
the  Boers  and  the  native  tribes,  but  also  con- 
stant attempts  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
establish  themselves  independently  of  the 
British  Government.  Their  principal  leader 
was  Andries  Pretorius,  under  whom  they 
had  formed  a  political  organization  as  early 
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as  1842,  and  to  whom  they  were  said  to  have 
taken  an  oath  of  alleo-iauce  as  President  of 
their  republic.  The  three  individuals  who 
mainly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  ihe  Boers 
during  this  period  were  !Moshesh,  chief  of 
the  Basutus,  Watcrhocr,  chief  of  those  Gri- 
quas  who  occupied  the  country  near  the  con- 
tluence  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers,  and 
Adam  Kok,  cliief  of  the  Griquas  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pliilipolis,  so  called  from  a  mission- 
ary station  which  had  been  founded  by  Dr. 
Philip  in  1825.  Of  Moshesh  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  more  to  say,  but  it  is  with  the 
other  two  that  our  diamond-field  history  is 
most  concerned.  Waterboer  had  frequently 
rendered  important  services  to  the  Colonial 
Government  in  protecting  the  northern  fron- 
tier from  the  depredations  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  beyond,  and  had  thus  proved  himself 
a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government.  His  power  had  originally 
sprung  from  disputes  among  the  Griquas 
under  Adam  Kok,  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  government  under 
each  chieftain  in  1834. 

The  country  of  these  two  Griqua  chiefs 
being  continually  threatened  by  the  Boers, 
the  British  Government  interfered  for  its 
protection,  aixl  after  many  futile  attempts 
to  arrange  matters  peaceably,  British  troops 
were  employed  against  the  Boers  in  1845, 
and  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the  native 
tribes.  It  was  under  these  circumstances, 
and  whilst  the  country  was  in  a  most  un- 
settled state,  that  Andries  Pretorius  made 
an  attempt  to  set  matters  right  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  malcontent 
Boers  with  whom  his  influence  was  para- 
mount. With  the  intention  of  laying  their 
case  before  Sir  IT.  Pottinger,  he  journeyed 
to  Graham's  Town,  and  sought  an  interview 
with  that  officer,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
the  Cape.  Unfortunately,  Sir  Henry  refused 
him  an  audience  upon  a  technical  objection, 
which,  however  valid,  was  impolitic  in  the 
extreme,  and  produced  consequences  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  more  concilia- 
tory action.  Almost  immediately  afterwards. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  came  out  from  England  as 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  successor,  and  it  is  from 
this  epoch  that  the  history  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory  becomes  more  interesting  to 
English  readers. 

Sir  Harry  Smith's  course  of  action  has 
frequently  been  blamed  as  precipitate,  and 
his  mode  of  procedure  condemned  as  produc- 
tive of  the  troubles  and  complications  which 
have  subsequently  occuriTed.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, such  condemnation  is  intehigible  when 
proceeding  from  those  who  consider  colonies 
as  a  burden,  acquisitions  of  teiTitory  as  a 
misfortune,   and  a  policy   of  abandonment. 


wherever  abandonment  is  possible,  to  be  the 
only  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  a  mother 
country,  it  is  riot  so  easy  to  understand  how 
Sir  H.  Smith  can  be  blamed  by  those  who 
take  a  ditFerent  and  higher  view  of  colonial 
policy.  Sir  Harry  found,  close  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Cape  Colony,  a  large  tract  of 
country,  partly  occupied  by  native  tribes  in 
alliance  with  England,  partly  by' emigrant 
Boers,  subjects  of  the  Queen,  of  whom  many 
were  loyally  disposed  and  many  n)ore  prcj- 
bably  only  disloyal  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  from  any  inherent  hosti- 
lity to  British  rule.  The  one  thing  wanted 
for  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and 
settled  form  of  government,  and  to  obtain 
this  result  no  other  course  appeared  feasible 
save  the  annexation  of  the  country  and  the 
proclamation  of  British  sovereignty.  In  the 
precise  manner  and  the  moment  of  taking 
this  course  Sir  H.  Smith  may  have  erred,  but 
a  calm  retrospection  will  convince  the  impai'- 
tial  critic  that  no  other  course  could  have 
afforded  to  the  people  of  the  territory  in 
question  so  fair  a  prospect  of  future  tranquilli- 
ty and  good  government. 

In  the  interests  therefore  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  themselves,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cape  Colony  (to  which  the 
tranquillity  of  their  neighbours  was  of  vital 
moment),  and  in  the  interests  of  England,  if 
she  intended  to  preserve  her  connexion  with 
her  colonies  and  share  their  good  or  evil 
fortune,  annexation  appeared  to  be  desira- 
ble. Accordingly,  having  determined  on  this 
course,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1848,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  proclaimed  the  Queen's  author- 
ity '  over  the  territories  north  of  the  Great 
Orange  River,  including  the  countries  of 
Moshesh,  Moroko,  Moletsaui,  Sinkonayala, 
Adam  Kok,  Gert  Taaybosch,  and  of  other 
minor  chiefs,  so  far  north  as  to  the  Vaal 
River,  and  east  to  the  Drakensberg  or  Quath- 
lamba  Mountains;'  and  in  March,  1851,  the 
Queen,  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  annexed  these  territories  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  gave 
to  them  tlie  name  of  the  Orange  River  Ter- 
ritory. Thus,  then,  the  whole  of  the  ten-i- 
tory  in  which  the  diamond  fields  have  now- 
been  discovered,  was  formally  brought  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Crown;  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  a  judi- 
cious poUcy  of  conciliation  and  good  man- 
agement been  pursued,  any  temporary  dis- 
content w^ould  long  since  liave  passed  away, 
the  whole  country  would  have  settled  down 
quietly  under  British  government,  and  the; 
recent  discoveries  of  diamond  fields  would 
have  been  regarded  by  us  at  the  present 
moment  with  unalloyed   satisfaction,  as  an 
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unexpected  but  welcome  development  of  the 
resources  of  a  British  colony. 

Accordinor  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's  procla- 
mation, all  the  native  chiefs  within  the  an- 
nexed territory  were  to  be  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Queen,  while  their  authority 
over  their  own  tribes  was  to  be  maintained 
according  to  their  customs  and  usages.  All 
her  Majesty's  subjects  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Cape,  and  were  to  pay  an 
annual  quit-rent  for  their  lands  to  Govern- 
ment, which  quit-rents  would  be  first  applied 
in  indemnifying  the  native  chiefs,  and  then 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  own 
government.  Major  Warden  was  appointed 
British  resident  magistrate  at  Bloem  Fontein, 
and,  under  him,  a  civil  commissioner  and 
magistrate,  combined  in  one  person,  was  to 
be  stationed  at  Wenberg,  and  another  on  the 
Caledon  River.  A  land  commission  was  also 
formed,  who,  among  other  things,  were  to 
register  each  farm,  and  fix  the  amount  of 
quit-rent  according  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

These  proceedings  were  all  approved  by 
Lord  Grey,  then  Secretary  of  the  Colonies. 
Now,  however,  began  tabe  seen  the  ill  eff"ects 
of  the  oftence  given  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  to 
Pretorius.  The  partisans  of  the  latter  re- 
fused obedience  to  Sir  11.  Smith's  proclama- 
tion ;  and  Major  Warden  was  stopped  by  a 
party  of  armed  Boers  within  a  few  miles  of 
Bloem  Fontein,  and  narrowly  escaped  being- 
captured  by  them.  Pretorius  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  that  the  Boers  would  not 
submit  to  British  authority,  and  warning 
those  emigrants  who  would  not  join  him 
that  they  must  quit  the  country,  and  that 
neutrals  would  be  ti'eated  as  enemies.  Water- 
boer,  Adam  Kok,  and  Moshesh  remained  firm 
and  faithful  in  support  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. In  August  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith 
arrived  with  troops  at  Colesberg ;  and  in 
answer  to  communications  from  the  rebels, 
declared  that  the  proclamation  would  be 
maintained ;  that  four- fifths  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  British  sovereignty,  and 
had  merely  been  intimidated  by  the  violence 
of  Pretorius ;  and  that  most  of  the  latter's 
followers  were  strangers  and  persons  ruined 
in  circumstances.  On  the  29th  August  a 
severe  engagement  was  fought  at  Boemplats, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pre- 
torius ;  and  in  the  following  month  Sir 
H.  Smith  proclaimed  the  inclusion  of  the 
Vaal  River  district  under  British  sovereign- 
ty. Pretorius  was  outlawed.  Fines  were 
levied  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  ;  the  Governor  was  satisfied  that  the 
Dutch  farmers  would  gradually  settle  down, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  affairs  was  for 
a  time  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  was  of  no 


long  duration.  The  great  Basuto  chief, 
Moshesh,  had  become  discontented,  and  had 
quarrelled  with  his  neighbour,  Sinkonayala. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which 
followed,  and  of  several  robberies  having 
been  committed  by  some  of  his  tribe,  Major 
Warden  called  out  a  patrol  of  burghers  forthe 
protection  of  the  farmers.  AVhether,  however, 
from  chronic  discontent,  or  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Moshesh,  the  Boers  responded  to 
the  call  neither  promptly  nor  in  sufficient 
force ;  and  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Basutos, 
Major  W^arden  gained  a  very  equivocal  ad- 
vantage. The  result  was  that  the  loyal 
Boers  became  lukewarm  and  unwilling  to 
offend  their  neighbours  by  rendering  as- 
sistance to  the  government,  and  the  disaff'ec- 
tion  appeared  to  gain  strength  daily.  It  is 
true  that  Moshesh  disclaimed  hostility  to- 
wards the  British  Government,  but  the  re- 
sult of  his  intrigues  with  the  Boers  (hereafter 
to  be  visited  with  heavy  retribution)  w^as  to 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  country.  Weari- 
ed with  the  continuance  of  these  difficulties, 
and  the  consequent  expense  to  the  Imperial 
exchequer,  on  the  15th  December  1851, 
little  more  than  nine  months  after  the  issue 
of  the  letters  patent  annexing  the  Orange 
River  Territory,  Lord  Grey  wrote  a  dispatch 
as  precipitate  in  the  direction  of  abandon- 
ment as  any  action  of  Sir  li.  Smith's  in  a 
contrary  direction.  lie  stated  that  '  if  the 
inhabitants  would  not  support  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  sovereignty  solely  for 
their  advantage — but,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  it — there  Avas  no 
British  interest  to  he  served  by  'maintaining 
it,  and  that  it  was  impossible  the  expense 
could  he  incurred  of  keeping  up  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  in  that  distant  region  an 
authority  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  would  not  obey.  But  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  firet  place,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  British  arms  over  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  resisted  should  be 
established ;  and  next,  that  the  interests  of 
our  afiies  should  be  attended  to.' 

Meanwhile,  dui'ing  these  disturbances  with 
Moshesh,  Pretorius,  who  had  crossed  the 
Vaal,  evinced  a  much  more  wise  and  conci- 
liatory spirit,  refusing  to  join  the  Basuto 
chief,  or  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lious Boers.  In  consequence  of  this  good 
conduct  he  was  relieved  from  his  outlawry, 
and  friendly  relations  re-established  with  the 
Trans-Vaal  Boers  under  his  control,  a  con- 
vention being  carried  out  with  them  in  1852 
by  assistant-commissioners  Major  Hogg  and 
Mr.  Owen,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 
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And  now  comes  the  most  incompreliensi- 
ble  part  of  the  whole  history.  Lord  Grey 
quitted  office,  Sir  John  Pakington  succeeded 
him  during  the  short  administration  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  was  in  turn  replaced  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
In  April  1852,  General  Cathcart  having  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Hany  Smith,  moved  up  a  strong 
body  of  troops  against  Moshesh,  and  fought 
an  action  at  Berea  upon  the  20th  December 
in  the  same  year,  after  which  the  Basuto 
chief  gave  in  his  entire  submission,  and 
acknowledged  his  vassalage  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's authority.  The  victory  having  been 
by  no  means  of  a  decisive  character,  this 
submission  was  readily  accepted.  Com- 
pensation was  made  to  the  loyal  chiefs  and 
farmers  from  the  cattle  taken  from  Moshesh, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Go- 
vernor expressed  his  belief,  that  '  whilst 
among  the  native  tribes  a  good  understand- 
ing and  inaceful  relations  had  been  restored 
to  a  degree  tvhich  had  not  existed  for  many 
years,  all  claims  upon  the  Biitish  Govern- 
ment had  been  sufficiently  compensated, 
all  wrongs  redressed  ;  and  unless  wilful  ag- 
gressions should  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  of  European  origin,  a  degree 
of  security  and  peace  might  result  from  re- 
cent events  tvhich  had  not  been  experienced 
since  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty.^ 

Tliese  sentiments  were  conveyed  by  the 
Governor  in  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, written  in  January  1853,  in  which  he 
characterises  the  'general  aspect  of  affairs' 
as  'most  cheering;'  and  the  answer  to  that 
despatch,  upon  the  14th  March,  conveyed 
the  information  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
sovereignty ! 

'  The  rude  government  which  had  hitherto 
existed  had  not  answered  its  purpose,  and 
there  were  no  advantages  which  would  com- 
pensate for  the  risk  and  expense  attending  its 
retention.  Moreover,  the  present  conjuncture 
was  a  favourable  one,  and  the  late  expedition 
and  engagement  would  remove  any  miscon- 
struction to  which  the  relinquishment  of  ter- 
ritory might  be  able  to  give  rise.' 

The  determination  to  which  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  thus  arrive4  was  in  effect  to 
abandon  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  difficulties  which  had  followed 
the  assumption  thereof  had  been  nearly  or 
entirely  overcome ;  and  when  a  firm  hand 
and  a  wise  head  at  the  seat  of  government 
would  have  maintained  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  and  gradually  welded  it  into 
one  united  province,  which,  eventually  in- 
corporating Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  with 
the  intervening   land,   would  have   worked 


out  that  future  to  which  even  now  South 
Africa  must  look  for  her  best  chance  of  per- 
manent prosperity. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  considerations 
by  which  Briti.sh  policy  was  governed  at  the 
moment  were  not  such  as  would  permit  the 
realisation  of  these  ideas.  ^Vhat  those  con- 
siderations were  it  is  beyond  our  province 
to  discuss  here  ;  but  they  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  gathered  from  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  took  place  upon 
May  9th,  1  854,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Charles)  Adderlcy  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  to  reconsider 
the  'Order  in  Council  for  the  abandonment 
of  all  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River 
Territory.'  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government, 
declai'ed  his  regret  that  we  had  ever  crossed 
the  Orange  River,  asserted  the  hostility  of 
the  Boers  to  British  rale,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  expense  of  the  Kafir  -wars,  and  the  desi- 
rability of  leaving  the  colonists  as  nmch  as 
possible  to  manage  their  own  afxairs.  lie 
stated  that  in  consenting  to  annex  the  terri- 
tory, Lord  Grey  had  acted  '  in  deference  to 
the  views  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  against 
his  own  better  judgment  and  more  far-seeing 
views;'  and  he  announced  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  'to  conciliate  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  and  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  petty 
quarrels  of  ancient  chiefs.'  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington having  taken  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  own  individual  opinion  to  be 
in  favour  of  abandonment,  Mr.  Adderley, 
after  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  protest  against 
the  course  about  to  be  pursued,  withdrew 
his  motion,  the  success  of  Avhich  would  have 
been  hopeless  against  this  combination  of 
friend  and  foe. 

Meanwhile,  the  despatch  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  March,  1853,  had  been  followed 
by  the  mission  of  Sir  George  Clerk  to  ar- 
range matters  in  connexion  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Orange  River  Territory.  On  the 
14th  April  Governor  Cathcart  had  reported, 
'  I  am  still  able  to  say  that  all  is  prepared 
for  a  transition  either  to  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence or  a  confirmed  Government  under 
British  rule ;'  and  in  an  enclosure  in  the 
same  despatch,  Mr.  Greene,  the  British  Re- 
sident, had  referred  to  the  alarm  of  Moshesh, 
who  '■sees  that  if  the  Government  withdraivs 
from  the  sovereignty  the  natives  in  it  must 
sooner  or  later  come  into  collision  tvith  the 
Boers.'' 

The  proposed  abandonment  was  received 
with  great  disfavour  at  the  Cape.  Petitions 
earnestly  deprecating  the  intended  step  were 
presented  by  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Town,  Burghersdorp,  by  the  Presby- 
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tery  of  Swellendam,  from  Gi-aham's  Town, 
Uitenhage,  Colesberg,  Graaft'  Reinet,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
colony,  signed  by  '  the  leading  mercantile 
firms  and  chief  inhabitants,  of  all  professions 
and  callino-s.'  These  petitions  stated  that 
the  petitioners  learned  *  with  very  deep  re- 
gret and  apprehension'  the  conrse  propos- 
ed to  be  taken ;  that  '  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  permanent  protection  otFered 
by  Sir  Harry  Smith's  proclamation  of  1848 
for  making  British  power  supreme  in  the 
sovereignty,  led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  its 
population,  and  to  the  investment  of  large 
capital  in  lands,  buildings,  stock,  and  mer- 
chandise, which  have  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able export  of  wool  to  England  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  in  exchange  for  British 
manufactures  ;  while  its  increase  and  in- 
creasing trade  has  already  become  of  m-uch 
importance  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
colony;'  they  pointed  out  that  'it  has  ever 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  British  border 
policy  to  provide  for  the  protection,  civilisa- 
tion, and  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  native  tribes,'  and  that  the  furtherance 
of  these  objects  was  incompatible  with 
abandonment-  of  the  sovereignty ;  they  de- 
clared that  '  an  extensive  system  of  serfdom 
and  slavery  would  speedily  supervene  ;'  they 
prophesied  '  an  exterminatory  war  of  races ;' 
and  whilst  they  condemned  the  threatened 
policy  as  '  a  retrograde  step,'  the}'-  expressed 
their  conviction  that  within  a  very  limited 
time  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  recover  and  repossess 
the  territory  with  '  tremendously  increased 
difficulty,  as  well  as  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.'  Sir  George  Clerk's  own  report 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  August,  1853, 
states  that  '  among  British  settlers  and  spe- 
culators the  consternation  has  been  great, 
and  in  some  instances  I  believe  they  are 
violent  in  their  invective.'  From  this  and 
subsequent  despatches  it  is  abundantly  prov- 
ed that  in  the  Orange  River  Territory  itself 
opinions  were  much  divided  upon  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  hour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  English  settlers  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  and  the 
withdrawal  of  British  protection ;  and  that 
there  were  many  among  the  Boers  who 
would  have  been  well  content  to  let  matters 
remain  as  they  were,  especially  since  the  re- 
cent campaign  had  aftbrded  hopes  of  greater 
quiet  and  a  cessation  from  native  depreda- 
tions. It  is,  however,  equally  true  that 
there  were  many  disatfeeted  Boers,  impatient 
of  English  authority  and  English  customs, 
especially  when  the  exercise  of  the  one  and 
the  existence  of  the  other  clashed  somewhat 


liarshly  with  their  notions  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  native  tribes. 
For  whilst  the  policy  of  England  had  ever 
been  to  respect  native  rights  and  to  pro- 
mote native  civilisation,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Boers  had  neither  that  horror  of 
slavery  nor  that  consideration  for  their  neigh- 
bours' rights  Avhicli  had  been  enforced  upon 
them  by  successive  British  Governments. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  there  were  many  who 
were  willing  enough  to  get  rid  of  England  ; 
and  when  a  British  Commissioner  was  sent 
out  for  the  parpose  of  carrying  out  that 
policy  of  abandonment  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  so,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
reporting  the  existence  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  anti-English  feeling  to  enable  him  to 
present  to  those  who  sent  him  such  a  picture 
of  the  state  and  the  opinion  of  the  country 
as  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  they  had  determined  to  pursue. 

A  perusal  of  Sir  Geoi'ge  Clerk's  despatches 
and  enclosures  will  show  to  any  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  the  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory  at  this  time  was  just  such  as 
would  have  enabled  a  clever  commissioner  to 
make  out  a  good  case  on  either  side.  In  fact, 
had  the  British  Government  set  its  face 
strongly  against  abandonment,  the  anti-Eng- 
lish or  '  Independence  '  Party  would  have 
probably  disappeared  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  stability  of  British  authority  have 
been  permanently  confirmed  upon  a  durable 
and  satisfactory  basis.  As,  on  the  contrary, 
the  British  Government  desired  that  British 
authority  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  sov- 
ereignty  abandoned,  the  party  in  the  Territo- 
ry which  held  these  views  was  necessarily 
strengthened,  the  loyal  upholders  of  Britisli 
rule  were  discouraged,  and,  having  not  only 
no  object  in  asserting  these  opinions  but 
every  inducement  to  conceal  and  abandon 
them,  the  lukewarm  and  doubtful  men  saw 
without  difficulty  the  scale  into  which  their 
interest  dictated  that  their  weight  should  be 
thrown  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pro- 
tests and  petitions  of  the  Cape  colonists  and 
the  British  settlers  in  the  Orange  River  Ter- 
ritory passed  unheeded,  the  Dutch  element 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  most  valuable 
districts  of  South  Africa  were  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  connexion  with  a  strong  and 
stable  Government,  and  were  cast  oft'  as 
worthless  possessions,  to  be  experimentalised 
upon  by  infant  republics,  and  to  become  in 
all  probability  the  battle-field  upon  which 
should  be  carried  on  the  melancholy  conflict 
of  races,  until  the  usual  resnlt  of  such  con- 
flicts should  be  arrived  at  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  unhappy  natives. 

Sir  George  Clerk  performed  his  task  with 
equal  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  indeed  it  is  to 
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liim  that  the  chief  credit  or  discredit  of  the 
abandonment  sclieme  must  be  attributed  ; 
for,  in  his  despatch  of  November  14th,  1853, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  having  staled  that 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
undergone  no  change  as  to  their  contemplat- 
ed policy,  and  having  given  vent  to  the  sen- 
timents invariably  urged  whenever  such  a  pol- 
icy has  to  be  supported,  viz.,  that  '  the  main- 
tenance of  British  dominion  could  only  be 
insured  at  a  considerable  2^crmane>it  cost  to 
the  mother  country,  with  a  constant  liability 
to  expensive  and  protracted  frontier  con- 
tests,' went  on  to  use  the  following  remarka- 
ble words  : — 

'  I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct  you  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  this  line  of  policy  is 
that  deliberately  chosen  by  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers. /  do  not  say  tliat  even  these  strong 
convictions  would  not  yield  to  argvment  to  the 
contrary,  if  urged  with  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ferience  which  you  haveacquired.  If  I  under- 
stood you  to  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
.subject  must  be  reopened,  I  should  not  refuse 
reconsideration ;  but  I  wish  you  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  discretion  reposed  in  you,  only  to  be 
exercised  on  the  fullest  persuasion  of  its  neces- 
«ty.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  discretion 
was  not  exercised,  and  on  the  30tli  January, 
1  854,  the  proclamation  of  abandonment  was 
agreed  to  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  ;  and 
on  the  23rd  February  the  convention  was 
signed  between  Sir  George  Clerk  as  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner  and  certain 
Boers  elected  to  represent  those  who  were 
about  to  inaugurate  the  new  republic. 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  possessed  by  native  tribes, 
was  brought  permanently  under  British  au- 
thority upon  principles  apparently  the  very 
reverse  and  opposite  of  those  which  had  ac- 
tuated the  British  Government  in  this  un- 
fortunate transaction.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
asking  the  question  of  ourselves, '  if  the  poli- 
cy which  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
Orange  River  Territory  is  to  be  upheld  and 
justified,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  conquest 
and  retention  of  British  Kaffraria  'i '  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  latter  province  was 
thus  treated  are  briefly  stated  in  a  despatch 
from  Lord  John  Russell  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
bearing  date  June  3rd,  1855,  in  words  which 
contrast  forcibly  with  the  vacillating  expres- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  : — 

'Let  me  in  the  first  place  declare  explicitly 
that  it  is  for  no  object  of  dominion  or  exten- 
sion of  territory  that  Great  Britain  wishes  to 
maintain  possession  of  Kaffraria.  So  far  as 
the  interests  of  this  Empire  are  concerned,  Bri- 
tish CafFraria  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  east- 
ern districts  of  the  Cape  Colony  left  unprotect- 


ed, without  injury  to  the  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  with  a  considerahle  saving  to  its 
finances.  But  such  considerations  have  not 
l)ccn  nlloipcd.  to  j)revail.  The  performance  of 
an  honoura.l)le  duty  to  British  colonists,  the 
maintenance  of  a  position  acquired  at  great 
cost  both  of  men  and  money,  and  lastly,  views 
of  comprehensive  and  vigilant  humanity,  in- 
duce Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  a  very 
different  course.'' 

These  are  the  words  of  an  iMiglisli  states- 
man, and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  them 
without  a  consciousness  that  whilst  they  re- 
present feelings  and  opinions  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  point  to  the  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  policy  which  has  for  ages  been  the 
boast  and  pride  of  England,  they  carry  with 
them  the  severest  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  short-sighted  and  timorous  economy 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory.  British  Kaffraria  was  re- 
tained by  the  British  Government  in  1855, 
and  finally  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  by 
Sir  PhiHp  Wodehouse  in  1865.  By  the 
British  Government  also  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Orange  River  Territory  was  abandoned 
in  1854  ;  and  we  must  not  complain  if  our 
colonial  policy  should  be  sometimes  charac- 
terised by  our  colonists  as  vacillating  and  un- 
certain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  conven- 
tion which  withdrew  British  authority  from 
the  Orange  River  Territory  was  followed  by 
universal  quiet  and  contentment.  Sir  George 
Grey  succeeded  General  Cathcart^  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  in  1854,  and  the  papers 
presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  his  re- 
call and  re-appointment  afford  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  mischief  which  followed  the 
abandonment  cf  the  sovereignty  and  the 
difficulties  by  which  its  inhabitants  were 
surrounded.  Sir  George  Grey  offended  his 
Home  Government  by  recommending  to 
the  Cape  Parliament  that  Federation  of 
South  African  provinces,  including  the 
Orange  State,  which  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Home  Government  disa})proved.  Witli- 
out  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  Sir  George  and  his  accusers,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  a  strong  feeling  existed 
in  favour  of  federation  in  South  Africa,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  feeling 
will  not  even  yet  be  found  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  inherent  strength  and  vitality. 

In  a  despatch  to  Sir  E.  Lytton,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1858,  Sir  George  refen-ed  to  the  aban- 
donment as  a  measure  '  carried  out  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  nearly  all  the 
wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
Orange  River  Territory,  as  also  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  all  the  European  and  native 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  who  live  with- 
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out  the  Orange  River  Territory.'  He  urged 
Avitli  great  force  that  experience  had  shown 
that  the  views  which  led  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  South  Africa  were  mistaken  ones, 
and  he  earnestly  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Union.  The  Orange  Free 
States  were  at  that  time  ready  and  anxious  to' 
adopt  such  a  project,  which  might  doubtless 
have  beeu  carried  into  effect,  had  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  permitted  so  de- 
sirable a  course  to  hav^e  been  taken.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  only  result  of  the 
attempt  was  a  snub  to  the  Governor,  and 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  Federation 
was,  in  his  opinion,  '  lost  for  ever.'  The 
evils,  however,  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made  still  continued.  One  of  them,  promi- 
nently alluded  to  in  Sir  George  Grey's  des- 
patches, was  the  unsettled  state  in  w^hich 
boundaries  had  been  left;  and  from  hence 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  present  South 
African  complications  have  arisen. 

The  wish  for  Federation  has  never  entirely 
died  out,  and  indeed  it  has  advanced  even 
further ;  for  in  spite  of  the  reported  disaf- 
fection of  the  Boers,  by  which  the  minds  of 
Lord  Grey  andhissuccessors  were  inclined  to 
abandonment,  the  inhabitants  have  more  than 
once  attempted  to  rejoin  the  British  sover- 
eignty. So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  in  his 
despatch  of  June  19th,  1863,  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  '  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint ' 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  'for  some  months 
past  an  agitation  has  been  in  progress  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  with  a  view  to  the  re-an- 
nexation in  some  shape  of  that  territory  to 
the  British  possessions  in  this  quarter.  Lat- 
terly public  meetings  have  been  held  at  va- 
rious places,  at  which  resolutions  in  favour 
of  such  a  measure  have  been  carried  either 
unanimously  or  by  large  majorities;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long 
I  shall  receive  some  communication  on  the 
subject  from  the  existing  Government  of  the 
Republic'  To  this  despatch,  in  which  the 
Governor  asked  for  instructions,  in  the  event 
of  his  receiving  such  a  communication,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  replied  that  he  was  to  '  be 
careful  to  take  no  course  and  to  hold  no  lan- 
guage which  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging a  movement  in  favour  of  re-an- 
nexation ;'  and  the  cold  water  thrown  upon 
the  attempt  seems  to  have  checked  its  growth. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  memorial 
presented  in  1868  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  a '  numerous  deputation  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  and  interested  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  also  stated  that 
'  a  general  desire  has  been  expressed  in  the 
C9lony,  as  in  the  Free  State  itself,  that  the 
re-annexation  of  the  Free  State,  in  one  form 
or  other,  as  a  British  dependency  should  be 


accomplished.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before,  at,  and  after  the  arrangement  of  1854, 
there  has  always  existed  a  party  in  the  Free 
State  favourable  to  British  authority ;  and 
that  probably  even  at  the  present  moment 
the  real  interests  alike  of  the  Free  State  and 
of  the  Cape  Colony  would  be  best  promoted 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  sovereignty  so 
weakly  and  unwisely  abandoned.  A  fault 
once  committed  is  not,  however,  always  sus- 
ceptible of  remedy,  and  we  shall  find  the  evil 
consequences  of  our  mistaken  policy  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  subsequent  events  in 
South  African  history. 

From  the  abandonment  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory  in  1854,  down  to  the  dia- 
mond discoveries  of  186Y,  occurred  several 
episodes  which,  did  time  and  space  permit, 
would  be  found  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
It  is,  however,  only  possible  to  allude  here  to 
such  portions  of  South  African  history  as 
bear  more  directly  upon  the  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  dia- 
mond fields  are  situate,  and  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  who  have  claimed  territorial 
rights  therein.  For  if,  in  attempting  to  come 
to  a  fair  decision  upon  rival  claims  in  1871, 
we  find  that  one  claimant  has  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  uniformly 
and  constantly  engaged  in  pushing  forward 
his  boundaries,  and,  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
increasing  his  territorial  possessions,  a  pre- 
sumption may  possibly  be  created  not  en- 
tirely favourable  to  his  pretensions  in  the  in- 
stance immediately  before  us  ;  and  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  scrutinise  with  greater  care,  and 
even  with  suspicion,  his  present  line  of  pro- 
cedure. And,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  stay  for 
a  moment  in  our  narrative,  in  order  to  take 
a  passing  glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  Free 
State  in  their  dealings  with  others  of  their 
neighbours  besides  those  Griquas  against 
whom  is  their  contention  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
coimtry  of  Moshcsh,  the  Basuto  chief,  had 
been  included  in  that  territory  over  which 
British  sovereignty  was  declared  by  Sir  IT. 
Smith's  proclamation  in  1848.  This  chief 
claimed  to  have  been  all  along  in  alliance 
with  England,  and  objected  to  the  expres- 
sions used  by  Sir  George  Clerk  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  23rd  February  with  the  Free 
State,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  *  the  British 
Government  had  no  alliance  whatever  with 
any  native  tribes  northward  of  the  Orange 
River,  save  that  with  Adam  Kok.'  Sir  George 
Clerk,  however,  had  also  stated  in  a  des- 
patch of  the  24th  January,  1854,  'The  ad- 
vantages are  considerable  in  leaving  matters 
between  us  and  Moshesh  on  a  footing  tvhich 
does  not  prohibit  a  closer  connexion  here- 
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after.''  And,  in  the  year  1861,  we  find 
Moshesh  earnestly  seeking  this  '  closer  con- 
nexion,' and  desirous  that  he  and  his  people 
should  be  recognised  as  British  subjects. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  change 
which  had  thus  come  over  the  once  mighty 
chief,  v.'hose  deeds  and  character  are  worthy 
of  a  history  to  themselves,  and  who  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life  had  displayed  a 
vigorous  ability  which  should  command  re- 
spect. The  Avithdrawal  of  British  authority 
had  resulted,  as  had  been  amply  foretold,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  chronic  state  of  war- 
fare between  the  Boers  and  the  Basutos,  in 
which  the  latter,  although  they  are  said  to 
have  been  only  prevented  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  British  Government  from  destroy- 
ing the  former  in  1857,  were  gradually  push- 
ed back  and  driven  from  their  lauds  before 
the  white  men.  The  natives,  indeed,  fought 
at  terrible  disadvantage,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  patriotic  and  economical 
government  who  withdrew  from  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  the 
protection  which  British  policy  had  ever 
hitherto  aftorded  to  aborigines  in  the  vicinity 
of  British  colonies,  went  one  step  further  in 
their  new  course,,  and  agreed  by  the  con- 
vention of  1852  to  the  somewhat  one-sided 
proposition  that  whilst  arms  and  ammunition 
might  be  furnished  to  the  Boers,  none  should 
be  sold  to  the  natives  !  What  wonder,  then, 
that  little  by  little  the  native  tribes  receded 
before  their  encroaching  neighbours. 

There  is  something  upon  this  point  inex- 
pressibly touching  in  the  petition  addressed 
by  Moshesh  to  Sir  Pliilip  Wodehouse  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  Cape  in  De- 
cember 1861.  After  stating  his  case  at 
great  length,  and  alluding  to  the  boundary 
war  between  his  people  and  President  Boshof 
of  the  Free  State,  and  his  consequent  loss  of 
territory  in  1858,  he  goes  on  to  say,  'And 
now,  we  say,  can  the  Queen  siifler  her  children 
to  be  attacked  again  loith  their  hands  bound, 
while  those  ivho  attack  us  are  furnished  with 
arms  and  ammunition  by  her  Government  ? 
I  have  always  said  we  were  forgotten,  but 
for  a  moment.  I  still  trust  in  her  justice 
and  humanity ;  therefore  I  now  ask  to  be 
recognised  as  her  subject,  and  that  my  sub- 
jects the  Basutos  may,  on  account  of  and 
through  my  chieftainship,  be  her  subjects 
too.  I  ask  this  of  her  generosity,  for  we 
have  nothing  to  ofter  in  exchange  but  our 
gratitude  and  fidelity ;  though  if  it  were 
asked,  or  necessary,  every  Basuto  would  wil- 
lingly offer  his  life  in  her  service.' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Moshesh 
comprehended  the  full  effect  upon  himself 
and  his  people  of  becoming  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects, nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  native  tribes 


had  been  wholly  free  from  blame  in  the  wars 
between  themselves  and  the  Free  State.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  moreover,  that  Moshesh 
was  possessed  of  sufficient  tact  and  cunning 
to  make  his  cause  appear  the  better  wherever 
there  was  a  possibility  of  his  doing  so ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  robberies  and  murders  had 
been  from  time  to  time  committed  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Basuto  tribe.  But  he 
had  assuredly  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  by  which 
his  people  had  been  prevented  from  efficient 
defence  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
enemies.  In  those  provisions  there  was  no 
ambiguity.  At  the  meeting  in  January  1 852, 
between  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers  and  Major 
Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  'Her  Majesty's  As- 
sistant Commissioners  for  the  settling  and 
adjusting  the  Eastern  and  North-eastern 
boundaries  of  the  Colony  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,'  the  6th  proviso  ran  as  follows : 
'  It  is  agreed  that  no  objection  shall  be  made 
by  any  British  authority  against  the  emi- 
grant Boers  purchasing  their  supplies  of  am- 
munition in  any  of  the  British  colonies  and 
possessions  in  South  Africa,  it  being  vnitnal- 
bj  understood  that  all  trade  in  ammunition 
iviih  the  native  tribes  is  prohibited  both  b;/ 
the  British  Government  and  emigrant  farm- 
ers on  both  sides  the  Vaal  River.''  Al- 
though this  article  did  not  appear  in  Sir  G. 
Clerk's  Convention  of  1854,  it  appears  to 
have  been  practically  enforced  in  the  Boer- 
Basuto  wars  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  conflicts  carried  on  under  such 
conditions  Moshesh  found  himself  somewhat 
overweighted. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  give 
a  brief  review  of  the  events  which  followed 
this  application  of  the  great  Basuto  chief, 
and  it  is  the  less  necessary  inasmuch  as  the 
papers  which  tell  his  story  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1869  and  1870, 
and  are  accessible  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  a  closer  study  of  transactions  which 
admirably  exemplify  the  dealings  between 
the  Boers  and  the  natives  wherever  they 
have  come  into  contact.  It  is  the  same  story 
throughout.  Recriminations  on  either  side 
— the  Boers  accusing  the  Basutos  of  treach- 
ery and  murder,  the  Basutos  retaliating  with 
charges  of  a  similar  character.  In  1865, 
Moshesh  had  got  so  much  the  worst  of  the 
war  that  he  again  implored  the  intercession 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  complaining 
that  all  his  people  had  fled  and  were  '  living 
under  the  rocks,  looking  with  anxiety  for 
having  the  liberty  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
their  "fields.'  He  declared  that  the  Boers 
offered  him  terms  of  peace  so  exorbitant 
that  he  could  not  accept  them,  and  stated 
once  more  that  he  considered  himself  subject 
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to  tLe  British  Government,  and  was  '  deter- 
]nined  the  Government  of  the  Free  State 
will  never  have  my  country.'  In  fact,  Mr. 
Brand,  the  President  of  the  Free  State,  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Moshesh,  in  Avhich,  after 
accusing  his  people  of  various  atrocities,  he 
stated  that  the  Boers  had  '  only  taken  up 
arms  to  teach  the  Basutos  that  their  thefts 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated,'  and  proceeded  to  oft'er  him  peace 
upon  the  condition  of  his  '  delivering  within 
four  days  a  fine  of  10,000  head  of  cattle 
and  5,000  horses  in  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  60,000  sheep  and  30,000 
head  of  cattle  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
submitting  to  the  annexation  to  the  Free 
State  of  a  considerable  tract  of  his  country.'' 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  having  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  quarrel,  Moshesh  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  further  loss  of  territory  by 
the  treaty  of  Thaba  Bosigo,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain peace  ;  and  early  in  1866,  the  Governor 
thought  it  necessary  to  address  Mr.  Card- 
well,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  'by  accepting  their  offered  al- 
legiance we  should  do  great  good,  not  only 
to  the  Basutos,  but  to  all  these  regions,'  and 
statiuQC  in  strono-  terms  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  the  abandonment  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory',  the  'practical  result'  of 
which  had  been  '  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly weak  Government,  of  which  the 
executive  head  is  completely  under  tlie  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  body,  and  which  has 
failed  to  acquire  the  respect  of  the  native 
tribes.'  lie  also  pointed  out  the  peril  to 
which  these  tribes  were  exposed  of  being 
'  destroyed  in  detail  by  the  Free  State,'  and 
declared  his  conviction  that  'both  our  duty 
and  our  interest  alike  prescribe  that  we 
should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Basuto 
chiefs,  whenever  the  state  of  their  relations 
with  the  Free  State  will  allow  of  an  inter- 
vention Vv'ithout  giving  offence  to  that  Go- 
vernment.' This  despatch  was  written  after 
a  repeated  entreaty  from  Moshesh,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Mr.  CJommissioner 
Burnet  in  December  1865,  seemed  'firmly 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  choice  between  the 
Queen's  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Basutos,  as  a 
people,  on  the  other.'  Mr.  Cardwell,  how- 
ever, thought  it  prudent  to  do  no  more  than 
appoint  a  British  officer  to  reside  with  Mo- 
shesh, and  to  act  as  an  adviser  and  mediator 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  with  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  even  this  permission  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who,  in  a 
despatch  of  July  1866,  desired  the  Governor 
to  abstain  from  such  an  appointment  if  he 
could  do  so  without  any  breach  of  faith  with 
Moshesh. 


There  ensued  a  long  correspondence, 
Moshesh  still  begging  to  be  received  as  a 
British  subject,  and  his  country  to  be  annex- 
ed either  to  Natal  or  to  the  Cape,  whilst  the 
President  of  the  Free  State  demanded  heavy 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Basutos,  whose 
standing  crops  the  Boers  'vigorously  de- 
stroyed,' and  upon  whose  territory  they  con- 
tinued to  encroach.  At  the  close  of  186V, 
things  being  in  no  better  condition,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  consented  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  reception  of 
Moshesh  and  his  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Free  State  authorities,  this  was 
effected  in  1868,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  convention  was  concluded  with  the  Boers 
by  which  a  permanent  boundary  was  es- 
tablished between  them  and  the  Basutos, 
considerably  limiting  the  territory  of  the 
latter,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  demand- 
ed by  their  enemies.  Objections  have  since 
been  raised  to  this  boundary,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  transaction  is  susceptible  of 
different  opinions  as  to  its  fairness  to  the 
natives ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  inclination  and  tendency  of  the  Free 
State  Boers  to  add  to  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions, and  it  may  be  observed  that  their 
arguments  in  the  Basuto  case  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  with  vthich  we  shall  find  them 
urging  their  position  against  the  Griquas  of 
the  diamond  fields. 

But  if  the  Free  State  Boers  were  afflicted 
with  this  mania  for  land  extension,  their 
brethren  of  the  South  African  Republic  were 
not  one  whit  behind  theni.  Sir  PhiUp  Wode- 
house was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  I'residcnt  of  the  Trans 
Vaal  or  South  African  Republic  in  June  1868, 
quietly  announcing  an  extension  of  territory 
whith  would  give  him  eastward  access  to 
the  sea,  and  a  seaport  in  the  southern  part 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  was  claimed  by  the 
British  Government,  the  northern  part  be- 
longing to  Portugal.  This  proclamation 
also  extended  the  territory  of  the  republic 
westward  to  an  enormous  breadth,  and  the 
Governor  felt  bound  to  ask  of  the  President 
explanations  as  to  its  authenticity.  The 
President  replied  that  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  issuing  the  said  proclamation  on 
the  ground  of  agreements  made  by  him  with 
various  native  tribes  and  also  by  virtue  of 
the  convention  of  1852.  A  despatch  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  howevei',  in  Novem- 
ber 1868,  informed  the  Governor  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  proclamation  in  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  dealt  with  another  question 
of  considerable  importance.  Complaints  had 
been  frequently  made  that  the  Boers  were  in 
the  habit  of  violating  the  anti-slavery  article 
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in  the  conventions  under  which  tliey  had  ac- 
quired their  independence,  and  they  were 
warned  that  if  they  did  so,  Great  Britain 
would  hold  herself  discharged  from  the  obli- 
gation under  which  she  had  come  on  her 
part  by  the  same  conventions.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  when  Sir  Philip  Wodehousc 
left  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1869,  the  feel- 
ing between  the  Boers  of  the  two  republics 
and  their  native  neighbours  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  nor  had  the  Free  State  and  South 
African  Republics  established  such  a  character 
for  peaceable  and  honest  dealing  as  to  lead  us 
to  admit  their  territorial  claims  without  strict 
investigation.  It  was  during  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  that  those  discove- 
ries of  diamonds  took  place  which  have  lately 
invested  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  with  so 
much  additional  interest. 

In  the  early  part  of  1867,  an  English 
trader  obtained  from  a  Dutch  farmer  named 
Niekeck,  residing  in  the  Hope  Town  district 
cf  Cape  Colony,  a  stone  Avhich  upon  exami- 
nation turned  out  to  be  a  rough  diamond, 
weighing  21  carats  and  of  about  500A  in  va- 
lue. Other  stones  were  subsequently  discov- 
ered, among  which  was  that  known  as  the 
'  Star  of  South  Africa,'  which  was  purchased 
in  its  rough  state  for  11,200/.,  and  which 
greatly  raised  expectations  as  to  the  diamond- 
producing  character  of  the  country.  Many 
other  diamonds,  some  of  considerable  value, 
were  subsequently  found,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  new  and  vast  source  of  wealth 
was  about  to  be  opened  to  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa. 

These  discoveries  were  made  in  districts  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  north  of  the 
Orange  River  (the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Cape  Colony),  and  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made  as  having  been  occupied  by  the 
Griquas  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Boers  in  1836.  Long  before  the  discovery  of 
diamonds,  disputes  as  to  territorial  rights  in 
this  country  had  existed  between  the  Griqua 
chief  Waterboer  and  the  Government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  former  had  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  induce  the  latter  to  sub- 
mit their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  as  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner,  and  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
had  expressed  his  readiness  to  arbitrate. 
The  Free  State,  however,  desired  to  limit 
the  arbitration  to  the  case  of  certain  lands 
called  the  Campbell  lands,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vaal,  whilst  Waterboer  also  claimed 
other  lands  upon  the  left  bank.  The  Griqua 
chief  had  even  offered,  without  prejudice  to 
his  further  claims,  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  right  to  the  Campbell  lands 
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alone,  and  this  would  probably  have  taken 
place  but  for  the  departure  of  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  from  the  colony. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  the  discovery  of  diamonds  was  first 
made.  The  opening  of  this  new  field  of  en- 
terprise was  speedily  followed  by  the  influx 
into  the  favoured  districts  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  South  Africa,  and  ere  long  froii» 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Tlie  Capo, 
Natal,  the  Free  State,  all  furnished  their  con- 
tingents, but  the  enterprising  '  Britishers ' 
soon  formed  the  majority  of  the  diggers. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stafford  Park^ 
(a  Cape  colonist)  they  eni'olled  themselves 
into  a  '  Mutual  Protection  Society,'  framed 
rules  for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  '  settlement,'  and  appccxr  to  have  pre- 
served order  and  decency  to  a  degree  higlily 
creditable  to  their  character  and  organisa- 
tion. 

To  these  people,  avIio  believe  themselves  to 
be  engaged  in  a  legitimate  undertaking,  in  a 
country  which  according  to  all  appearance 
and  by  the  accounts  of  the  natives  waa 
under  no  civilised  jurisdiction,  and  had  been 
previously  almost  unoccupied,  or  very 
sparsely  occupied  and  that  only  at  times 
for  nomadic  purposes,  the  pretensions  of  the 
Boer  authorities  were  not  likely  to  be 
palatable.  Moreover  the  Griquas,  far  from 
objecting  to  the  influx  of  diggers,  viewed 
their  approach  with  pleasure,  and  Water- 
boer, who  had  been  long  desirous  of  coming 
under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain,  saw  in  this  new  phase  of 
affairs  fresh  grounds  of  hope  that  his  wisli 
might  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  security 
of  his  territory  from  the  land-loving  Boera 
might  thus  be  guaranteed.  That  the  latter 
had  no  real  or  tangible  authority  over  the 
diamond-field  districts  is  tolerably  well 
proved  by  their  inability  in  any  way  to  con- 
trol the  community  of  diggers  from  the  very 
first,  for,  had  they  really  possessed  the  pov/- 
er  of  prevention,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
would  have  tolerated  the  irruption  of  the  lat- 
ter, save  under  stringent  conditions.  After 
the  first  opening  of  the  diggings,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  this  pursuit  had 
rapidly  increased.  In  September  1870,  the 
number  of  British  subjects  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  five  thousand  persons.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  this  number 
was  stated  to  have  increased  threefold,  and 
advices  from  Capetown  of  the  date  of  July 
20th,  report  that  '  the  population  now  at  the 
fields  are  estimated  at  thirty-four  thousand 
persons,  of  whom  30,000  are  Em-opcans.'  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  question  had 
for  some  time  been  becoming  one  of  daily 
increasing  importance,  as  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  some  settled  authority,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  some  legitimate  civilised  juris- 
diction. 

The  dispute  between  Waterboer  and  the 
Free  State  had  become  a  matter  of  consider- 
ably greater  moment  to  both  parties  as  soon 
as  the*'discovcry  of  diamonds  had  converted  a 
barren  district  into    a  valuable   possession. 
But  for  this  discovery,  it  is  probable  that 
neither    Boers    nor    Griquas    would    have 
troubled  themselves  much   as   to  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  territory  in  question  ;  but 
the  complexion  of  affairs  was  now  altogether 
changed.      Accordingly,    the    matter    was 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  August  1870,  by  the 
appointing  and  holding  of  a  conference  at 
Novitgedacht,  on   the  Vaal  River,  between 
the    chief   Waterboer    and   Mr.    J.    Brand, 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.     This 
conference,  however,  was  productive  of  no 
satisfactory  results,  for  Waterboer,  finding 
that  no  solution  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Governments  was  likely  to  be  ar- 
rived at,  withdrew,  or,  according  to   Presi- 
dent Brand,  '  abruptly  retired  '  from  the  con- 
ference.    The  President,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  this  event,  but  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  issue  a  proclamation  which, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
is  scarcely  to  be  matched  for  its  cool  auda- 
<;ity.     In  this  proclamation   Mr.  Brand   an- 
^lounced  that 

'^ "  Whereas  the  Executive  Council  (of  the 
Free  State)  has  given  to  the  Griqua  Captain, 
Nicolaas  Waterboer,  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  alleged  claims  to  the  Campbell  grounds; 
and  whereas  the  Executive  Council,  having 
considered  the  proofs,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  as  on  that  of  the  said  Cap- 
tain, so  far  as  the  same  were  produced,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  said  Captain  has  no 
'rights  whatsoever,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
further  proved  that  the  Campbell  grounds  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River  run  as  fol- 
lows (here  follows  a  description  of  the  locality), 
therefore  therewith  proclaim  that  the  grounds 
as  above  described  are  the  prop>erty  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  warn  all  and  sundry  to 
make  no  encroachments  thereupon ;  the  Unes 
as  above  described  will,  by  a  Commission  to 
•be  nominated  by  me,  be  beaconed  off,  on 
Thursday,  22nd  September,  1870,  beginning  at 
the  junction  of  the  Harts  and  Vaal  Rivers.' 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  wording  of  the 
•  above  that  the  authorities  of  the  Free 
.State,  having  constituted  themselves  judges 
in  their  own  case,  were  prepared  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  caiTy  their  judgment 
into  effect,  and  to  appropriate  the  dis- 
Jputed  territory.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution.  President  Brand  followed  up  his 
proclamation  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  O. 


J.  Truter  as  commissioner  of  the  diamond 
fields  on  the  south  side  of  the  Vaal  River. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  interests  of 
the  Griqua  chief,  of  the  British  diggers,  and 
it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say,  of  pub-      n 
lie  morality,   the   government  of   the  Cape      .| 
was  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
worthy  to  represent  the  name  and  honour 
of  England.      It  was  to  Lieutenant-General 
Hay,  commander  of  the  troops  at  the  Cape, 
and   temporarily  administering  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  and  the  arrival  of 
his    successor   Sir   Henry   Barkly,  that   the 
complaint  and  protest  of   Waterboer  were 
addressed  consequent  upon  the  above  proc- 
lamation.    General  Hay   took  prompt   and 
decisive  action.     On  the  16th  September,  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  from  the  newspapers 
the  step  which  had  been  taken  by  President 
Brand,  he  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  latter, 
caUing  attention  to  the  claims  of  AVaterboer, 
to  his"  expressed  desire  that  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  his 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  as  the  question 
was  about  to  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  as  the  ownership  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  doubtful,  and  the  disputed  points 
unsettled,  it  would   be   premature   for   the 
Government  of  the  Free  State  to  proceed  to 
the   planting   of   beacons  as   stated    in  the 
proclamation.     After  this  despatch  had  been 
written,  information  ha\'ing  arrived  at  Cape- 
town of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Truter  and 
the  assumption  by  the  Free  State  of  juris- 
diction over  a  large  number  of  British  sub- 
jects then  residing  upon  the  diamond  fields. 
General  Hay  with  commendable  promptitude 
forwarded  to  President  Brand  another  de- 
spatch, setting  forth  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  appeared  that  at  least  a  prima  facie  case 
existed  in  favour  of  Waterboer's  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  stating  that  as  the  Griqua 
chief  had  always   acted   in  a  faithful  and 
friendly  manner  towards  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, he  was  entitled  to  their  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  claim  of  the  Free  State 
could  not  be   acknowledged.     Concurrently 
with  this   despatch.  General  Hay  issued   a 
Government    notice,    warning   British    sub- 
jects of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  cau- 
tioning them  against  committing  themselves 
to     acts    of    territorial    aggression,    which 
might  hereafter  be  disallowed ;  and  on  the 
same  day  he  addressed  a  despatch  to  Pre- 
torius,  President  of  the  Trans  Vaal  or  South 
African  Republic,  who  had  also  advanced 
claims  to  a  portion  of  the  diamond  fields,  re- 
minding him  of  the  non-admission  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  of  the  territorial 
rights  assumed  by  his  proclamation  of  1868, 
and  urging  upon  him  in  very  strong  terms 
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the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  encroach- 
ments, without  lawful  and  sufficient  cause, 
upon  the  possessions  of  native  tribes  in 
friendly  alliance  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

In  his  letter  of  this  date  (19th  September) 
to  the  President  of  the  Free  State,  General 
Hay  intimated  his  intention  of  appointing  a 
British  magistrate  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  26^and  27  Vict.,  entitled  'An  Act 
for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Offen- 
ces committed  by  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  in 
South  Africa.'  This  Act  authorized  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  ap- 
point a  magistrate  in  any  territories  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  colony,  '  not  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  Gov- 
ernment,' for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
perpetration  of  crimes,  and  of  arresting  of- 
fenders against  the  law.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  diamond  districts, 
and  its  population  of  British  subjects.  Gene- 
ral Hay  had  determined  to  proceed  under  the 
powers  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  in  the 
case  of  the  diamond-field  region  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  30th  November,  1870,  he 
proceeded  to  appoint  Mr.  John  Campbell  as 
magistrate,  to  act  within  an  area  of  territory 
limited  and  defined  as  follows : — 

'From  Ramah,  on  the  Orange  River,  in  a 
straight  line  to  David's  Graf,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Riel  and  Modder  rivers,  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  Platberg  near  the  Vaal  River, 
thence  to  the  Vaal  River ;  thence  up  the  said 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Vel  River  ;  thence 
from  the  said  river  in  a  straight  line  to  the  mis- 
sion station  above  Boetsaap  on  the  Hart  River  ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Boetsaap  ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  Kramer  Fontein  ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  Griqua  Town,  and  from  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  junction  of  the  Vaal 
and  Orange  rivers,  and  thence  along  the  Orange 
River  up  to  Ramah  aforesaid.' 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this 
magisterial  district  included  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  was  little 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Boers,  with 
whose  plans  its  formation  directly  interfered. 
They  accordingly  protested  at  once  and  en- 
ergetically against  General  Hay's  intention, 
which  he  nevertheless  carried  out,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the 
diggers  and  of  Waterboer,  who,  after  leaving 
the  conference  at  Novitgedacht,  had  by  a 
public  notice  declared  his  inability  to  exer- 
cise effective  jurisdiction,  and  had  requested 
the  interference  of  the  British  Government 
to  preserve  peace  and  order. 

Mr.  Campbell  arrived  at  Klipdrift  on  the 
13th  December,  and  was  received  by  the  dig- 
gers with  a  cordiality  amounting  to  enthusi- 
asm.    Addresses  were  presented  to  him  from 


the  '  Mutual  Protection  Association  Council 
Chamber,'  and  from  a  large  number  of  dig- 
gers, assuring  him  of  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
afford  him,  as  Her  Majesty's  representative, 
all  possible  support  and  co-operation.  Mr. 
Campbell  replied  in  suitable  terms,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  about  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  before  him  with  an  ability  and  discre- 
tion which  fully  justified  his  appointment. 
Being  anned  only  with  the  general  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  he  could  at  first  do  little 
more  than  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into 
the  counsels  of  the  digging  community,  and 
prevent  collisions  between  them  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  republics. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  Free  State  and  Trans  Vaal 
Governments  still  denied  the  right  of  Her 
Majesty  to  interfere,  and  claimed  as  their 
own  the  territory  over  which  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  appointed  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 
Although  these  two  republics  had  at  first  ad- 
vanced claims  which  appeared  to  conflict 
with  each  other,  they  had  amicably  arrang- 
ed their  differences  after  Waterboer's  depar- 
ture from  the  conference,  the  Free  State  ap- 
propriating the  left,  the  Trans  Vaal  Repub- 
lic the  right,  bank  of  the  Vaal  River.  By 
this  pleasant  little  arrangement,  the  former 
Government  assumed  to  itself  the  diamond 
diggings  at  Poiel  (then  the  richest  discover- 
ed), whilst  the  latter  obtained  those  at  Heb- 
ron and  Klipdrift,  poor  Waterboer  being  left 
out  in  the  cold  with  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  territory  known  to  be  dia- 
mondiferous. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  as  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  arrived  at  Capetown  in 
December  1870  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  pause 
at  this  point  of  our  narrative  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  re- 
spective claims  upon  the  diamond  tenitory 
which  Sir  Henry  found  in  dispute  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  Colony.  The  claims  of  Nicho- 
las Waterboer  may  be  briefly  explained.  He 
was  the  son  of  that  Andreas  Waterboer  who 
had  originally  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colo- 
ny, and  between  whom  and  Adam  Kok,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  the  Griqua  sover- 
eignty had  been  divided.  In  1834,  a  formal 
treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  this 
chief  and  the  British  Government,  in  which 
the  boundary  of  the  Griqua  territory  on  the 
Colonial  side  is  described  as  from  Keis  on 
the  Orange  River,  up  the  course  of  that  river 
to  Ramah,  being  the  boundary  claimed  by 
Nicholas  Waterboer  at  the  present  time. 
Andreas  Waterboer  died  in  1852,  and  al- 
though Sir  George  Cathcart  held  the  opinion 
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that  the  treaty,  faithfully  observed  by  that 
chief  throughout,  had  been  a  personal  one 
with  him,  yet  it  was  eventually  settled,  du- 
riniT  the  governorship  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
that  the  payments  made  under  the  treaty 
should  be  continued  to  his  son,  who  has  re- 
mained the  faithful  ally  of  England.  Nicho- 
las Waterboer,  then,  himself  an  elected  chief, 
rested  his  claims  to  the  disputed  territory  up- 
•  on  the  hereditary  right  of  his  tribe,  and  as 
the  head  of  a  Christian  people  of  mixed 
blood,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
other  tribes,  and  for  fifty  years  in  friendly 
aUiance  with  England,  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  against  those  who 
wished  to  dispossess  him,  and  whom  he  al- 
leged to  be  intruders  upon  his  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  two 
republics  require  more  explanation.  They 
partly  rested  upon  powers  supposed  to  have 
been  transferred  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  time  of  its  abdication  of  sovereignty 
in  1854,  and  partly  upon  certain  more  defi- 
nite transactions  which  must  be  subsequently 
described.  The  first  point  requires  little 
comment.  So  far  as  the  claims  of  the  two 
republics  are  based  upon  any  proceedings  to 
which  the  British  Government  was  a  party  in 
1852-4,  they  must  be  at  once  pronounced  to 
have  no  validity  whatever.  Neither  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Trans  Vaal  Boers  in  1852, 
nor  in  the  abandonment  of  sovereignty  in 
1854,  can  it  be  said  that  any  boundaries  were 
settled  or  admitted  which  in  the  least  degree 
afiect  the  question  of  right  to  the  diamond- 
field  territory. 

The  convention  between  the  Trans  Vaal 
emigrants  and  the  British  Government,  rep- 
resented by  Major  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen, 
states : — 

'The  Assistant  Commissioners  guarantee,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond 
the  Vaal  River  the  right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  to  govern  themselves  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen's  Government  on  the  territory  beyond 
the  north  of  the  Vaal  River.' 

Whilst  another  clause  goes  on  to  say, 

'Should  any  misunderstanding  hereafter 
arise  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "the 
Vaal  River,"  this  question,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  line  from  the  source  of  that  river  over  the 
Drakensburg,  shall  he  settled  and  adjusted  hy 
Commissioners  chosen  hy  hoth  parties.'' 

The  proclamation  of  1 854  simply  declares 
that,  whereas  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  in  1848 
proclaimed  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  over 
certain  territories  (reciting  the  words  of  his 
proclamation).  Her  Majesty  now,  for  herself, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  '  abandoned  and  re- 


nounced all  dominion  and  sovereignty  over 
those  territories,  which,  in  the  letters-patent 
of  1851,  had  been  designated  the  Orange 
River  Territory.'  In  neither  of  these  instru- 
ments is  there  any  mention  of  boundaries ; 
and  it  is  clear  enough  that  all  which  they  ef- 
fected or  were  intended  to  cft'ect  was  the 
withdrawal  of  British  authority  over  certain 
tracts  of  country  in  which,  or  in  parts  of 
which,  the  emigrant  Boers  had  settled,  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Queen,  and  the  declaration  that 
henceforth  they  might  govern  themselves  as 
they  pleased. 

There  were,  however,  several  articles  in  the 
convention  of  February,  1854,  signed  be- 
tween Sir  George  Clerk  and  the  delegated 
representatives  of  the  Boers  in  the  Orange 
Territory,  which  bear  upon  the  question  now 
under  consideration.  Article  2  (to  which  we 
have  already  seen  allusion  made  by  Moshesh) 
ran  as  f oUoavs  : — 

'  The  British  Government  has  no  alliance 
whatever  with  any  native  chiefs  or  tribes  to  the 
northward  of  the  Orange  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Griqua  chief  Captain  Adam  Koh  ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  wish  or 
intention  to  enter  hereafter  into  any  treaties 
which  may  he  injtirious  or  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Orange  River  Government.^ 

Upon  this  article  the  Free  State  authori- 
ties relied  as  forbidding  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  native 
tribes  with  whom  they  might  have  tenitorial 
ditferences  subsequently  to  the  formation  of 
their  Republic,  and  attention  must  also  be  di- 
rected to  Article  3,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
'  remove  all  restrictions  preventing  the  Gri- 
quas  from  selling  their  lands,  Adam  Kok  hav- 
ing concurred  in  and  sanctioned  measures  to 
this  effect.'  It  may  here  be  observed  that  in 
this  as  in  the  Trans  Vaal  convention,  there 
was  a  clause  forbidding  the  Boers  to  '  permit 
slavery  or  trade  in  slaves  in  their  territoiy 
north  of  the  Orange  River.' 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  to  establish 
their  claims  to  the  territory  of  the  diamond 
fields,  the  republics  must  look  to  something- 
above  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
quoted  conventions.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  clai)ns  of  the  Free  State  Republic 
principally  rest  on  the  alleged  sale  of  lands 
by  Henry  Harvey,  the  authorised  agent  of 
Captain  Adam  Kok,  to  numerous  emigrant 
farmers,  subjects  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
Government,  in  the  year  1861. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  these  transactions,  which  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  laid 
before  the  Cape  Parliament  by  Sir  Henrys 
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Barkly  in  the  present  year,  and  -vvliicli  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  papers  about  to 
be  presented  to  the  British  Parliament. 
They  may,  however,  be  thus  briefly  epito- 
mised. The  case  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
is  that  Adam  Kok,  chief  of  the  Griquas  in 
the  Philipolis  or  Eastern  District,  gave 
authority  to  Ilenry  Harvey,  as  his  agent,  to 
sell  certain  lands,  including  those  belonging 
to  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Kok,  whose  heir  he 
was — that  the  Government  of  the  Free  State 
accordingly  purchased  in  1861,  for  the  sum 
of  4,000/.,  those  lands  adjacent  to  the  Vaal 
Itiver  which  are  now  in  dispute — that  due 
notice  of  such  purchase  was  given  by  a  pro- 
clamation in  the  '  Government  Gazette '  in 
October,  1862,  and  that  everyone  was  warn- 
ed against  exchanging,  purchasing,  or  taking 
possession  of  the  said  grounds.  Moreover,  it 
is  stated  that  in  1855  Adam  Kok,  with  the 
consent  of  Waterboer  and  Cornelius  Kok, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Free  State,  drew 
up  and  described  in  writing  the  line  of 
])Oundary  between  the  above-named  two 
chiefs  (known  as  the  Vetburgh  line),  and 
that  such  description  answers  to  the  boun- 
dary now  claimed  by  the  Free  State  as  pur- 
chasers of  the  lands  of  Cornelius  Kok.  And 
it  is  further  alleged  that  within  this  boun- 
dary-lioe  are  many  farms,  occupied  by 
Boers,  tlie  owners  of  which  received  certiti- 
cates  from  the  British  Resident,  Major  War- 
den, prior  to  the  abandonment  of  the  sove- 
reignty in  1854,  and  who  are  clearly  subjects 
of  the  Free  State. 

The  answer  of  Waterboer  to  these  allega- 
tions may  be  summarised  with  equal  brevity. 
It  is  contended  by  the  Griqua  chief  that  in 
the  division  of  territory  between  his  father 
and  Adam  Kok  in  1838,  a  boundary-line 
was  clearly  laid  down  between  East  and 
West  Griqua  land-^that  all  the  grounds  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Cornelius  Kok  being  to 
the  west  of  that  line,  Adam  Kok  never  had 
or  claimed  to  have  any  authority  to  dispose 
of  them — and  that  Cornelius  was  really  only 
a  petty  chief,  inferior  to  Waterboer,  and 
residing  on  sufferance  in  his  country,  which 
he  had  no  power  whatever  to  alienate.  More- 
over, that  Adam  Kok  was  not  the  heir  of 
(/Ornelius  Kok,  and,  if  he  was,  could  only 
have  disposed  of  his  private  property,  and 
could  not  have  sold  the  country  of  another 
government — that  Waterboer  was  no  party 
to  the  Vetburgh  line,  that  he  had  always  pro- 
tested against  the  claims  of  the  Free  State 
(government,  and  that  the  proclamations  of 
the  latter  afforded  no  sort  of  proof  of  the 
validity  of  their  title.  Further,  it  is  said 
that  the  certificates  issued  to  the  owners  of 
farms  were  issued  to  persons  living  on  the 
lands,  were  granted  on  provisional  and  tem- 


porary terms  pending  further  inquiry  and 
approval  of  the  then  High  Commissioner, 
who  had  not  authorised  the  issue,  and  did 
not  subsequently  sanction  it. 

Waterboer's  case  is  supported  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  between  his  father  and 
Adam  Kok,  which  appear  to  define  the 
boundary  exactly  as  he  claims  it ;  by  answers 
given  by  both  these  chiefs  to  inquiries  re- 
specting their  boundaries  made  by  the  Cape- 
town Colonial  Office  in  1845;  by  a  notice 
of  Adam  Kok  in  1848,  warning  persons  who 
had  gone  into  '  various  districts  of  Camp- 
bell and  Griqua  lands,'  that  they  were  '  con- 
sequently '  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  under 
that  of  Waterboer ;  by  Adam  Kok's  power 
of  attorney  to  Henry  Harvey,  in  1861, 
clearly  referring  only  to  lands  within  his 
own  district  of  Philipolis ;  and  by  a  notice 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  Adam  Kok  on 
27th  May,  1863,  stating  that  his  attention 
having  been  called  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  Free  State  to  the  effect 
that,  as  heir  to  the  late  Cornelius  Kok,  he 
had  sold  all  the  rights  of  the  said  C.  Kok, 
as  well  on  the  south  as  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Vaal  River,  he  begged  distinctly  to  make 
known  that  those  rights  so  sold,  ^vere  limited 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Vaal  River,  and  in 
no  way  referred  to  territory  north  of  the 
Vaal  River  ;  a  letter  moreover  from  Adam 
Kok  in  September,  1869,  explicitly  denies 
that  he  sold  the  Campbell  lands  to  the  Free 
State  Government,  or  indeed  that  any  such 
power  to  sell  was  given  to  his  agents  by 
him,  and  declared  that  his  name  had  been 
'  falsely  used.' 

Although  the  Free  State  met  these  state- 
ments with  an  affirmation  that  AVaterboer 
had  been  a  party  to  the  '  Vetburgh  line,'  and 
that  Henry  Harvey  had  another  power  of 
attorney  from  Adam  Kok  which  clearly  em- 
powered him  to  sell  the  lands  in  question, 
it  must  be  evident  at  once  to  a  caiidid  in- 
quirer that  the  claims  of  the  respective  par- 
ties were  such  as  might  and  ought  fairly 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  waa 
the  view  taken  by  General  Hay  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  President  of  the  Free 
State  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  there- 
upon the  latter  had  angrily  written  on  2'7th 
October : — 

'  Before  her  Majesty's  Government  has  de- 
cided upon  the  Chief  Waterboer's  application 
(to  be  taken  under  British  sovereignty)  and  the 
protest  of  the  Orange  Free  State  against  it, 
your  Excellency  sides  with  the  Chief  Water- 
boer and  against  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  which  has  always  endeavoured  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Cape  Colony.' 

To  this  General  Hay  returned  answer  on 
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the  12th  November,  in  a  despatch  justifying 
the  course  which  he  had  taken  as  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  British  subjects,  and 
induced  by  the  fact  of  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment having  constituted  themselves  judges 
in  their  own  case  to  the  detriment  of  a  chief 
in  friendly  aUiance  with  Her  Majesty. 

This  despatch  was  crossed  by  one  from 
President  Brand  of  the  3rd  November,  re- 
iterating the  arguments  of  his  Government, 
maintaining  that  the  principle  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  proclamation  in  1848  had  been  that 
all  inhabitants  of  the  Orange  River  Territory 
should  remain  in  possession  of  the  lands 
then  held  by  them,  that  upon  that  principle 
land  certificates  had  been  issued  to  persons 
holding  farms  within  the  Vetburgh  line,  and 
that  if  the  British  Government  were  to  in- 
terfere in  every  dispute  between  native 
chiefs  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  inde- 
pendence granted  to  the  latter  by  the  con- 
vention of  1854  would  become  'a  delusion.' 

To  this  despatch  General  Hay  replied  on 
November  18th  by  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  whole  case,  written  in  a  dignified  and 
temperate  spirit,  admirably  summing  up  the 
arguments  and  allegations  on  either  side, 
and  explaining  the  position  of  the  British 
Government  with  respect  to  the  disputants. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  atfairs  which 
Sir  Henry  BarMy  found  when  he  arrived  at 
Capetown  at  the  end  of  December,  and  was 
immediately  requested  to  accord  an  inter- 
view to  President  Brand  and  Mr,  Hutton  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  State,  those  gentlemen 
being  '  fully  convinced '  that  they  would  be 
able  '  clearly  to  show  that  Waterboer's  claim 
is  wholly  untenable.'  Although  it  was  un- 
likely that  matters  so  complicated  could  be 
decided  off"hand  and  finally  by  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Free  State  authorities.  Sir  Henry  thought 
it  best  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  latter 
without  delay.  As  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, Messrs.  Brand  and  Hutton  forwarded 
to  Sir  Henry  Barkly  on  the  12th  of  January 
last  numerous  documents,  including  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Free  State  Volksraad  in  1867 
to  acknowledge  only  the  Vetburgh  line,  va- 
rious land-certificates  showing  that  Water- 
boer's line  would  cut  oft'  '  more  than  eigh- 
teen British  land-certificate  farms,  and  up- 
wards of  eighty  farms  sold  by  Cornelius  Kok 
and  his  subjects;'  and  also  papers  purporting 
to  prove  that  Cornelius  Ko'k  had  been  an 
independent  chief,  that  Waterboer  had 
agreed  to  the  Vetburgh  line,  and  that  Free 
State  Courts  had  since  decided  boundary 
questions  within  that  line  without  their 
jurisdiction  ever  being  called  in  question. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  communication.  Sir 
Henry,  '  whilst  according  all  possible  weight 


to  these  documents,'  declined  to  accept 
them  as  conclusive  until  Waterboer  had 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
comments  upon  them,  and  suggested  also 
that  the  copies  of  documents  produced 
should  be  verified  by  comparison  with  the 
originals.  To  this  President  Brand  and  Mr. 
Hutton  assented,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  they  did  so  'not  with  a  view  of  their 
being  submitted  to  Waterboer  for  comment, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Governor 
himself  every  infonnation.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  19th  January,  Messrs. 
Southey  and  Griflath,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment, inspected  the  documents  produced  by 
the  Free  State  authorities,  but  found  omis- 
sions and  inaccuracies  Avhicli  greatly  dimi- 
nished their  value.  For  instance,  a  declara- 
tion by  one  Rabie  in  1870  gave  a  'very 
different  version  of  what  took  place  in  Gri- 
qua  Town '  at  an  interview  with  Waterboer 
from  that  Avhich  he  had  given  in  a  report  of 
the  same  in  1854;  a  letter  was  produced 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Corne- 
lius Kok,  who  was  admitted  by  President 
Brand  and  Mr.  Hutton  to  have  been  unable 
to  write  ;  and  another  letter,  stated  to  have 
been  written  by  Waterboer,  had  a  signature 
unlike  the  usual  signature  of  that  chief,  and 
its  authenticity  was  understood  to  be  denied 
by  him. 

The  Free  State  authorities  having  renewed 
to  Sir  Henry  their  protest  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Government,  which 
they  held  to  be  barred  by  the  convention 
of  1854,  Sir  Henry  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  23rd  January  two  communica- 
tions which  placed  the  matter  in  the  most 
intelligible  light : — 

'That  convention,'  he  states,  'was  meant,  as 
it  strikes  me,  to  give  full  assurance  to  that 
small  body  of  settlers  that  the  powerful  native 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  would 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  aided  or  en- 
couraged by  the  British  Government  in  any 
aggressions  they  might  commit ;  but  it  was 
never,  I  conceive,  designed  to  pledge  that  Go- 
vernment to  refrain,  in  the  then  improbable 
event  of  those  settlers  becoming  in  the  course 
of  years  numerous  and  strong  enough  to  dis- 
possess the  natives  of  lands  beyond  the  ample 
territories  made  over  to  them,  from  adopting 
such  measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  Cape  Colo- 
ny or  the  security  of  its  frontier  might  render 
expedient.  That  these  views  are  in  accordance 
with  those  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is,  I  think,  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
ception of  the  Basuto  nation  as  British  sub- 
jects in  1868,  and  there  can  le  no  greater  im- 
pediment now  to  the  reception  of  the  Chief 
Waterioer  and  his  people.^ 

And,  dealing  with  the   question   of  Cor- 
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nelius  Kok's  sale,  Sir  Henry  pertinently  ob- 
serves : — 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  princi- 
ple, even  supposing  these  sales  had  all  been 
made  to  subjects  of  your  Government,  the 
transfer  of  property  in  land  situate  within  one 
state  to  the  subject  of  another  can  transfer  the 
sovereignty  over  the  land  from  the  Oovernment 
of  the  vendor  to  that  of  the  purchaser,  or  on 
what  principle  while  the  sovereignty  remained, 
according  to  your  Honour's  theory,  in  Cornelius 
Kok  and  his  successors,  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment permitted  these  lands  to  he  enrolled  in 
its  land  register ;  and  this  cnregisterment  seems 
even  more  unaccountable  when  we  find  that 
many  of  the  persons  to  ichom  the  Griquas  sold 
were  stihjects  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
other  States  foreiff  11  to  the  Orange  Free  State.'' 

In  these  communications  Sir  Henry  Bark- 
ly  referred  to  the  statement  of  Waterboer 
that  several  of  the  Free  State  documents 
were  forgeries,  notably  one  in  which  an  cn- 
registerment in  their  books  in  1860  was 
allowed  to  be  made  by  one  Corner,  repre- 
senting himself  to  be  acting  under  authority 
giveri  liim  by  Cornelins  Kok,  who  had  died 
in  1856.  In  their  replj",  the  Free  State  au- 
thorities asked  for  proof  of  this  allegation, 
and  having  received  the  Governor's  answers 
returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  best 
possible  information  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  diamond-field  territory,  Sir  Henry  Bark- 
]y  had  determined  upon  a  personal  visit  to 
that  region  of  South  Africa ;  and  according- 
ly, after  a  shoi't  stay  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, he  set  out  upon  an  expedition  north- 
wards, and  arrived  at  Klipdrift,  720  miles 
from  Capetown,  upon  the  26th  of  February. 
The  state  of  the  diggings  at  this  time  has 
already  been  described.  Mr,  Campbell, 
with  a  rival  Free  State  commissioner  at 
Pniel,  and  a  Trans  Vaal  functionary  at  Heb- 
ron, had  been  performing  his  duty  with  com- 
bined firmness  and  caution,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Boer  authorities,  and  indeed 
had  succeeded  in  preventing  a  rising  of  na- 
tive tribes  against  the  latter,  and  had  exer- 
cised a  soothing  influence  which  had  proba- 
bly prevented  complications  of  a  grave  and 
painful  character.  Having  received  direct 
authority  from  Waterboer,  and  being  con- 
tinually pressed  by  the  diggers,  he  had  at 
last  judged  it  necessary  to  ta^ce  further  steps, 
and  accordingly  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  issued  notices  warning  persons  not  to 
purchase  land  without  his  sanction,  or  pay 
licence  duties  to  others  than  himself,  and  call- 
ing also  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol 
at  Pniel,  and  for  forage  for  a  body  of  mount- 
ed police. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Klipdrift,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  received  from   President   Brand   a 


formal  protest  against  these  proceedings,  ac- 
companied by  an  inquiry  whether  the  notices 
of  Mr.  Campbell  were  issued  by  the  au- 
thority of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  As 
the  Governor's  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government  did  not  permit  him  at  once  to 
accept  Waterboer's  allegiance,  he  was  unable 
to  take  that  decided  and  resolute  tone  which 
would  probably  have  gone  far  to  check  the 
pretensions  of  the  Free  State.  His  attitude, 
however,  was  sufficiently  firm  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  digging  community,  who  were 
overjoyed  at  his  visit,  and  in  large  numbers 
presented  to  him  addresses  of  welcome,  and 
expressed  their  great  satisfaction  at  his  ap- 
pointment. Waterboer  and  other  native 
chiefs  also  presented  an  address  couched  in 
similar  terms,  repeating  their  "desire  to  be 
received  as  British  subjects,  to  which  Sir 
Henry  replied  in  friendly  and  reassuring 
words. 

Meanwhile  the  Trans  Yaal  authorities 
had  shown  themselves  more  amenable  to  ar- 
gument than  their  brethren  of  the  Free 
State.  In  October,  1870,  President  Pretori- 
us  had  replied  to  General  Hay's  despatch  in 
a  reasonable  and  not  unfriendly  spirit,  stating 
that  the  claims  of  his  government  were  made 
in  respect  of  agreements  entered  into  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  native  chiefs ;  that  their 
validity  appeared  to  be  supported  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  Free  State  of  their 
claims  to  the  particular  land  to  which  they 
related,  but  that  the  South  African  Republic 
had  no  wish  unduly  to  enlarge  its  limits ; 
and  it  was  not  his  (the  President's)  fault 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  already  settled 
in  an  amicable  manner  by  arbitration.  And 
soon  after  Sir  Henry's  arrival  at  Klipdrift,  he 
was  able  (March  2nd),  after  a  lengthened 
conference  with  President  Pretorius,  i'n 
which  Waterboer  and  the  other  chiefs  took 
part,  to  inform  President  Brand  that  his 
brother  president  had  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  commission,  viz.,  John  Camp- 
bell on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  Anthony 
Alexander  O'Reilly  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
public, to  take  evidence  as  to  the  boundaries 
in  dispute  between  them,  taking  as  a  referee, 
in  case  of  difference,  Mr.  Keate,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Natal.  Pending  this  ar- 
bitration, British  subjects  within  the  dis- 
puted line  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  magistrate  alone. 

In  answer  to  this  communication.  Presi- 
dent Brand  replied  that  the  Free  State  would 
not  agree  to  any  such  arbitration  ;  that  they 
had  protested  against  the  reception  of  the 
Basutos  as  British  subjects,  and  equally  now 
protested  against  the  reception  of  Water- 
boer, and  that  they  would  maintain  the  Yet- 
burgh  line,  and  that  alone.     They  would, 
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however,  be  willing  to  refer  to  a  foreign 
Power — the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  x\merica  or  the  King  of  Holland — -two 
questions; — 

'  Firstly,  Whether,  under  present  circum- 
stances, Her  Majesty's  Government  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  and 
the  spirit  of  Article  2  of  the  Convention,  ac- 
cede to  the  request  of  Captain  Waterboer. 

'  And  secondly,  To  decide,  as  arbitrator,  on 
the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  Government  to  the  Campbell  lands — that 
13,  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River.' 

After  a  further  interchange  of  letters 
which  was  productive  of  no  satisfactory  re- 
salt,  Sir  Henry  left  the  diggings  to  visit 
Basuto-land.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his  back 
turned  when  President  Brand,  determined 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  PVee  State 
over  the  disputed  territory,  called  out  a  '  com- 
juando '  of  a  thousand  armed  Boers,  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  directions  to 
march  into  the  ground  for  this  purpose. 
Upon  the  20th  March,  as  soon  as  this  infor- 
mation reached  him,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  President  Brand,  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  this  step  on  his 
part,  declaring  that '  it  was  difficult  to  regard 
it  in  any  other  light  than  an  attempt  to  levy 
war  upon  the  Queen  of  England,  and  that  it 
was  his  fixed  detennination  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  protect  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects by  every  means  in  his  power  from  all 
interference  by  Free  State  authorities,  whilst 
pursuing  their  lawful  calling  in  the  territory 
chimed  by  Waterboer,  so  long  as  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  that  property  had  not  been 
disposed  of  by  competent  authority.' 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  addressed 
a  further  despatch  to  President  Brand,  com- 
menting upon  the  question  of  the  convention 
of  1854,  and  pointing  out,  inter  alia,  that 
by  that  Convention  Her  Majesty's  Special 
Commissioners  agreed  to  transfer  the  govern- 
laent  of  the  Orange  River  Temtory  to  the 
repreBentatives  delegated  by  the  inhabitants 
to  receive  it;  that  such  government  never 
embraced  the  territory  or  people  of  the  in- 
dependent native  chiefs,  and  the  persons  au- 
thorised to  receive  it  were  delegates  from  dis- 
tricts in  none  of  which  were  the  lands  of 
Waterboer,  Moshesh,  and  other  native  chiefs, 
included,  which  lands  could  not  therefore 
have  been  affected  by  the  transaction.  Presi- 
dent Brand  replied  upon  the  23rd  March,  de- 
nying any  intention  of  levying  war  upon  the 
Queen,  but  asserting  that  he  had  told  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Klipdrift  that  he  saw  no  other  way 
left  to  the  Free  State  but  to  call  out  a  '  com- 
mando' for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  the  Vetburgh  line.  This  was  immediately 
and  explicitly  denied  by  the  Governor,  who 


was  corroborated  in  his  i-ecollection  by  Mr. 
Bowker,  Commandant  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  who  had  been  present  at  the  inter- 
view. 

But  Sir  Henry  Barkly  took  other  meas- 
ures besides  writing  despatches.  He  prompt- 
ly ordered  up  the  whole  available  force  of 
mounted  police  to  Hopetown,  in  readiness 
to  protect  the  British  subjects  who  w'ere 
threatened  by  the  Free  State  commando. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  newspaper 
reports,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  comman- 
do was  very  extensively  obeyed  by  the 
Boers,  or  that  any  number  nearly  approach- 
ing a  thousand  ever  assembled.  The  Volks- 
raad  meanwhile  had  met,  and  having  received 
from  President  Brand  information  as  to 
what  had  passed,  they  agreed  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, whioh  were  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  in  the  first  w  eek  of  April.  They  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  the  British  Govei'n- 
ment  appeared  to  think  Waterboer's  claim 
the  best ;  they  declared  that  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  arbitrators  could  not  be  found 
in  South  Africa,  and  they  empowered  their 
President  to  offer  to  submit  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of 
Holland,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  State  over 
the  disptited  grounds  to  he  maintained  and 
exercised  pending  the  decision.  Moreover 
they  stated  that  if  these  terms  were  assented 
to,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  notices  withdrawn, 
their  armed  force  should  be  recalled.  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  replied  with  great  propriety 
that  he  would  entertain  no  project  for  arbi- 
tration on  the  terms  proposed,  until  the  com- 
mando had  been  withdrawn ;  and  on  the 
4th  May,  the  Volksraad  instructed  their 
President  to  take  immediate  steps  for  such 
withdrawal.  It  is  probable  that  the  firm 
tone  of  the  Governor  had  something  to  do 
with  this  prudent  step,  backed  as  it  was, 
moreover,  by  the  attitude  of  the  diggers, 
who  had  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  any 
attack  by  the  Boers,  and  who,  it  was  evident, 
would  in  no  case  submit  to  the  Free  State 
authorities. 

Against  this  large  body  of  men,  more  or 
less  organised  and  armed,  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathies and  support  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
encouraged  by  the  hope  of  British  aid,  the 
Boers  would  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  hold 
their  own  ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  force  summoned  by  the  President's  coiu- 
mando  rapidly  melted  away  and  disappeared. 
This  step,  however,  which  Mr.  Brand  had  so 
rashly  and  prematurely  taken,  had  the  natural 
effect  of  causing  great  irritation  among  the 
community  of  diggers,  and  rendering  more 
than  ever  impossible  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Free  State  over  the  disputed  territory.     But 
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the  failure  of  their  commando,  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government,  and  the  liostility 
of  the  diggers,  failed  to  convince  the  Free 
State  authorities  of  the  weakness  of  their 
position,  or  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
their  attempt  to  appropriate  the  diamondi- 
ferous  region.  With  a  pertinacity  characte- 
ristic of  their  Dutch  origin,  they  adhered  to 
the  views  and  arguments  with  which  they 
had  commenced  the  controversy. 

Upon  the  2nd  June  the  Volksraad  took 
into  consideration  the  last  letter  of  Sir  H, 
Barkly,  and  '  having  perceived  that  His  Ex- 
cellency seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
resolution  of  the  5th  April  last,  inasmuch  as 
he  represents  the  question  which  the  Volks- 
I'aad  consented  to  refer  to  arbitration,  as  a 
dispute  between  the  Government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Captain  Nicholas 
Waterboer,  whilst  the  Volksraad  consider 
it  a  dispute  between  the  British  Government 
and  that  of  the  Orange  Free  State,'  passed 
certain  resolutions  declaring  their  adhesion 
to  the  views  already  expressed.  To  which 
Sir  Henry  replied  by  a  despatch,  again  stat- 
ing the  \news  of  the  British  Government, 
and  terminating  with  an  expression  of  re- 
gret that  all  attempts  at  a  fair  settlement 
had  so  far  failed,  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment  to  determine 
what  further  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  the  support  of  her  ally,  and  for  securing 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  subjects. 

In  this  critical  state  of  atiairs  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  could  have 
been  confided  to  better  hands  than  those  of 
Sir  H.  Barkly.  His  service  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Victoria,  and  Mauritius,  had  proved  his 
capacity  for  colonial  government,  and  had 
justly  earned  for  him  the  confidence  of  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country.  Now,  however, 
that  we  have  traced  the  conduct  of  afiairs 
by  the  British  authorities  upon  the  spot,  it 
is  lime  that  the  question  should  be  asked, 
what  has  been  the  action  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment during  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  been  described.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  dignity  and  character  of  Eng- 
land, her  colonial  administration  had  been 
placed  in  "no  feeble  or  vacillating  hands. 
The  man  who  had  steered  Ireland  through 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  periods  of  her 
history,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  of  whose 
administration  during  that  difiicult  time  had 
justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
selected  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Viceroy,  was 
little  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  timidity 
and  hesitation  which  had  characterized  our 
South  African  policy  in  1851-4,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  known  to  the  Cape 


Parliament.  Lord  Kimberley's  despatches, 
written  in  a  calm  and  dignified  spirit,  have 
from  first  to  last  conveyed,  in  no  doubtful 
tone,  the  wise  and  firm  policy  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  determined. 
Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  desire  of 
the  Griquas  to  be  received  as  British  sub- 
jects. Lord  Kimberley  had  placed  the  matter 
upon  its  true  footing,  namely,  as  one  in 
which  England  could  have  no  concern  so 
far  as  it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  extension 
of  her  power  and  dominion,  but  which  she 
should  and  would  be  ready  to  entertain  and 
regard  in  a  favourable  light,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  shown  to  be  a  question  affecting 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  for  the  solution  of  which,  in  accordance 
with  those  interests  and  with  the  wishes  of 
the  colonists,  her  sanction  and  consent  to 
necessaiy  measures  would  be  asked. 

On  the  6th  November,  1870,  Lord  Kim- 
berley addressed  to  General  Hay  a  despatch, 
formally  approving  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  in  his  communications  with  the  I'^ree 
State  President  in  the  month  of  September  ; 
and  on  the  17th  November  he  informed  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  that  '  although  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  desire  to  extend  the 
South  African  Colonies,  in  the  then  anoma- 
lous condition  of  the  government  of  the 
Cape,  the  case  might  be  altered  if  that  colo- 
ny were  willing  to  adopt  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of 
protecting  the  newly-acquired  territory.'  lu 
subsequent  despatches  the  same  tone  was 
adopted ;  and  a  despatch  of  the  24th  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year  informed  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  that  the  matter  would  be  left  in  his 
hands,  with  a  caution  to  him  not  to  be  a 
party  to  the  annexation  of  any  territory 
which  the  Colony  would  not  be  able  to 
govern  and  defend  by  its  own  resources. 

The  subsequent  despatches  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  probably 
be  given  in  the  papers  which  have  been  pro- 
mised to  Parliament,  and  they  will  doubtless 
show  that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
throughout  has  been  equally  clear  and  de- 
cided. We  know,  indeed,  from  an  answer 
given  by  the  Under-Secretaiy^  of  State,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Her  Majesty 
has  been  advised  to  accept  the  cession  of 
Waterboer's  territory,  provided ,  that  the 
Cape  Parliament  consent  to  undertake  the 
goveniment  thereof;  and  Ave  may  feel  as- 
sured that  the  projects  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement on  the  part  of  the  Free  State  Boera 
will  not  be  encouraged  by  any  vacillation  or 
timidity  in  Downing  Street.  Lord  Kimber- 
ley will  be  very  unlikely  to  admit  Mr.  Brand's 
construction  of  the  2nd  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  1854,  nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
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will  consent  to  refer  sucli  a  point   to  the 
ai'bitration  of  any  foreign  potentate. 

Indeed,  considering  that  the  article  in 
question  occurs,  not  in  a  treaty  between  two 
independent  powers,  hut  in  a  convention 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  Her  Majesty 
with  a  portion  of  her  own  subjects,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  interference  of  a  foreign  Power 
to  interpret  the  intentions  with  which  that 
convention  had  been  framed  is  wholly  un- 
necessary, and  might  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  Moreover,  if  the  British 
Government  has  no  right  to  annex  Water- 
boer's  territory,  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  Basuta-Land  ;  and,  having  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  consent  to  annexation.  Lord 
Kimberley's  firmness  and  wisdom  may  be 
relied  upon  to  refuse  a  proposal  which  could 
at  best  only  lead  to  delay,  during  which  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  disputed  territory 
would  probably  lead  to  grave  results. 

The  arbitration  as  to  boundaries  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the 
Trans  Vaal  Republic,  appears  to  be  also 
suitable  to  the  case  of  the  Free  State;  and 
when  the  papers  are  in  our  hands  it  will 
probably  appear  that  such  has  been  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  despatches  already  quoted  evince 
a  tone  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  and 
Sir  H.  BarMy  must  have  felt  his  hands 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  by  his  Government, 
and  the  tone  of  decision  which  characterized 
their  communications. 

Before  these  pages  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  matters  will  probably  have  as- 
sumed a  more  certain  and  definite  form ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution may  be  imminent,  if  not  already  at 
this  moment  obtained.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  difficulties  may  arise  from  within 
the  Cape  Colony  itself,  where  the  Dutch  cle- 
ment is  strong ;  and,  as  *  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,'  latent  sympathy  for  the  Free 
State  Boers  may  to  some  extent  prevent 
that  unanimity  of  action  which,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colony,  is  so  desirable.  Self- 
interest,  however,  is  a  strong  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  men  of  all  nations,  and 
this  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  colonists  in 
the  consideration  of  the  questions  which  are 
even  now  pending  before  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  annexation  to  the  Cape  of  such  a 
valuable  territory  as  that  which  is  now  in 
dispute  between  the  Free  State  and  the 
Griquas,  cannot  but  tend  to  add  materially 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  colony. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  indications  that  she 
is  at  this  moment  entering  upon  a  phase 
of   her  history   in   which    the  prospect    of 


coming  prosperity  kindles  the  ambition 
and  excites  the  patriotism  of  a  young  com- 
munity. The  financial  affairs  of  the  colony 
are  decidedly  in  a  position  which  may  be 
deemed  satisfactory,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  subjoined  figures  : — 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue, 

577.322 

580.026 

661, .392 

Expenditure, 

.    068,086 

648,732 

625,874 

Showing  a  gradual  increase  of  revenue  and 
decrease  of  expenditure,  resulting  in  a  sur- 
plus, in  1870,  of  35,518/.  The  improvement 
has  occurred  mainly  in  the  customs  and  laud 
revenue  ;  and  although  it  may  no  doubt  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  consumption  by  the 
new  aiid  increasing  digger  population  of 
articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied,  yet  it 
also  afiords  evidence  of  internal  progress 
which  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  the  colony.  The  precious  stones  exported 
from  the  Cape  in  1870  are  said  to  have  fallen 
little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in'^alue, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  any  alteration  save 
in  the  direction  of  increase,  new  diamond 
fields  being  constantly  discovered,  and  a 
large  area  brought  into  working.  Many  of 
the  diggers,  moreover,  being  farmers,  who, 
after  a  temporary  migration  to  the  diamond 
fields,  will  return  to  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  employ  their  gains  in  adding  to  their 
farms,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  wealth  acquired  in  South 
Africa  will  be  employed  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  her  internal  resources  and  the 
advancement  of  her  local  prosperity. 

Moreover,  besides  the  important  question 
of  the  diamond  fields,  other  events  of  magni- 
tude are  crowding  upon  us  in  connection 
with  Cape  aftairs.  The  subject  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  responsible  government 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cape 
Parliament,  and  the  bill  for  the  introduction 
thereof  passed  the  House  of  Assembly 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  July.  It 
was,  indeed,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  but  rather  upon 
the  question  of  time  than  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Bill,  the  adoption  of  which  cannot 
long  be  delayed. 

Simultaneously  with  this  discussion,  the 
old  Federation  question  has  been  revived, 
and  a  commission  appointed  by  Sir  H.  Bark- 
ly  to  report  upon  the  subject  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  British  possessions  in  South  Africa, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  temper  of  the  Cape 
Parliament  has  been  evinced  by  the  adoption 
on  the  19th  of  July,  of  the  following  reso- 
lution upon  the  subject  of  annexation,  pro- 
posed by  the  Colonial  Secretary : — 

'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is 
desirable  and  needful,  as  well  for  the  interests 
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of  this  colony  as  with  a  view  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  order  on  our  borders,  that 
such  a  part  of  the  territory  commonly  desig- 
nated "  the  Diamond  Fields,"  as  belongs  to  the 
Griquas  of  West  Griqualand,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Captain  Nicholas  Waterboer,  or  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  said  Griquas,  should,  in  accordacce  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  large  number  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  now  located  there,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the 
consent  of  the  said  Griquas  and  other  natives, 
be  annexed  to  the  colony.  And  this  Commit- 
tee is  further  of  opinion  that,  if  measures,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  annexation  of  the  terri- 
tories aforesaid  and  the  good  government  of  the 
people  resident  therein,  are  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, it  is  expedient  that  the  House  should 
give  its  most  favourable  attention  thereto,  and 
should  do  what  in  it  lies  to  make  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  government  and  defence  of  the 
said  territory,  and  for  meeting  the  expenditure 
that  may  be  occasioned  thereby.' 

It  may  be  that  when  the  Free  State  and 
Trans  Vaal  Boers  are  convinced  of  the  ap- 
proval of  annexation  on  the  part  of  the  Cape 
Colonists,  as  well  as  of  the  firmness  and  de- 
termination of  the  British  Government,  they 
may  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  course  of 
action  which  they  have  heretofore  indicated. 
If  they  call  to  mind,  moreover,  the  long 
years  of  difficulty  and  trouble  which  have 
followed  their  separation  from  British  sove- 
reignty, they  may  even  yet  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  own  future,  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  Natal,  will 
stand  out  all  the  brighter  if  separation  and 
division  can  once  for  all  be  exchanged  for 
friendly  unity.  Welded  together  under  one 
strong  government,  a  Federation  of  loyal 
and  well-managed  provinces  in  South  Africa 
might,  indeed,  look  forward  to  a  great,  hap- 
py, and  prosperous  future. 

This  question  of  the  diamond  fields  is  but 
one  phase  of  colonial  history.  Its  final  solu- 
tion may,  indeed,  be  looked  for  with  some 
anxiety,  but  the  ability  and  discretion  of  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  supported  by  the  firm  and 
statesmanlike  policy  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  may  be  relied 
upon  with  confidence  by  those  who  await 
that  solution.  Let  us  trust  that  no  recur- 
rence by  feebler  men  to  the  vacillation  of 
1851-4  may  fetter  that  discretion  or  inter- 
fere with  that  policy.  In  the  region  of 
South  Africa  we  have  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world,  a  geographical  situation  impor- 
tant beyond  measure  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  other  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  country  possessing  enormous 
capabilities  of  development. '  That  develop- 
ment is  already  in  progress :  to  guide  and 
stimulate  it  by  a  judicious  policy  is  in  the 


power  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  power  is 
attached  no  little  responsibility.  A  thrifty, 
cold,  timorous,  unfriendly  policy  may  check 
the  progress  of  the  Cape  and  disgust  the  co- 
lonists. But  we  may  hope  for  better  things 
under  our  present  rtgime  at  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. A  heai-ty,  generous  tone  of  encourage- 
ment towards  those  who  are  about  to  help 
themselves,  expressing  the  interest  which 
Great  Britain,  as  a  mother  country,  takes  in 
her  distant  children  ;  and,  whilst  inculcating 
the  lessons  of  self-reliance,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  colonists  of  the  constant  and 
watchful  sympathy  of  the  Government  at 
home,  will  be  amply  justified  by  its  benefi- 
cial results. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  excuse  for  a 
diflferent  line  of  conduct.  Even  economical 
considerations  tell  in  favour  of  such  a  policy. 
The  resources  of  South  Africa  have  been 
shown  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make  her 
self-supporting ;  her  products  and  the  in- 
creasing trade  which  will  follow  her  gradual 
but  certain  development  under  an  united  and 
stable  form  of  government,  will  not  only  re- 
lieve Great  Britain  from  any  apprehension  of 
ft;ture  expenditure  to  be  incurred  on  her  be- 
half, but  will  ere  long  more  than  repay  the 
exertions  and  expenses  of  the  past.  Great 
as  these  have  been,  England  will  be  amply 
rewarded  if  these  etForts  should  result  in  the 
final  pacification  of  a  countiy  for  and  in 
which  so  much  of  her  blood  and  treasure 
have  been  expended,  and  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  system  of  government 
which  will  promote  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  -of  that  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  inscribe  upon  the  page  of 
history  one  more  record  of  the  contributions 
of  English  colonists  to  the  cause  of  the  civi- 
lisation and  social  progress  of  the  Avorld. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in 
various  Cotintries.  A  series  of  Essays 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cob- 
den  Club.     1870. 

2.  Reports  respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  hi 
Europe.     Foreign  Office.     1869. 

3.  Programmes  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  :  with  an  Explanatory  State- 
ment.    By  John  Stuart  Mill,     1871. 

4.  Landlordism.     By  David  Syme.     1771. 

5.  JVasse  on  the  Agi'icultural  Community 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  by  Colo- 
nel OUVRY.      1871. 

It  is  often  matter  of  curious  observation  to 
note  how  long  controversies  will  survive  the 
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importance,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  the 
subject-matter  out  of  which  they  arise.  The 
two  champions  in  Orlando  Furioso  went  on 
fighting  for  the  fair  Angelica,  inflicting 
grievous  wounds  and  performing  wonderful 
feats  of  fence,  long  after  the  lady  in  question 
had  slipped  out  of  their  presence,  aided  by 
magic  sleight.  It  was  only  on  pausing  to 
take  breath  that  they  discovered  they  had  no- 
thing left  to  contend  for.  And  so,  in  philo- 
sophical discussions  respecting  matters  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  our  race,  it  will 
every  now  and  then  happen  that  this  pro- 
gress outstrips  the  discussion  itself;  and 
while  the  partisans  of  the  two  sides  are  still 
engaged  in  argument  respecting  accuracy  of 
facts  or  questions  of  terminology,  society 
has  opened  a  new  chapter  of  existence,  and 
the  rival  reasoners  go  on  for  a  while  with  a 
contest  of  which  they  do  not  recognise  the 
futility.  Something  like  this  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  in  the  wranglings  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  arguments  do  not  finally 
die  out  until  some  time  after  the  practical 
problem  has  been  solved  by  inevitable  action. 
A  similar  state  of  things  is  now  evincing  it- 
self in  regard  to  another  very  favourite  tield 
for  the  exercise  of  philosophical  ingenuity — 
the  '  small  and  great  culture '  question,  or 
rather  questions.  For  it  is  of  course  one 
thing  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  small 
farms,  within  a  certain  limit,  can  raise  a 
greater  net  produce  than  large  ones ;  another 
thing  to  contend  for  the  moral  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  small  as  against  large  proprietor- 
ships. In  a  scientific  sense,  the  two  ques- 
tions are  entirely  distinct,  and  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  arises  from  allowing  the  one  to 
slide  into  the  other.  But  in  respect  of  their 
bearing, on  practical  life,  they  are  of  coui'se 
closely  connected.  Large  farm  cultivation, 
together  with  sub-division  of  landed  proper- 
ty, may  not  be  impracticable,  but  has  not  as 
yet  been  realised.  And,  taking  the  whole 
subject  as  one,  few  have  excited  of  late  years 
greater  interest  or  been  debated  with  greater 
vehemence.  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school  pos- 
sess, at  all  events,  the  merit  of  having  endea- 
voured to  lead  public  opinion  into  a  new 
mould,  and  met  the  generalisations  of  Ar- 
thur Young  and  his  sectaries  by  generalisa- 
tions quite  as  bold,  and  resting  on  proofs 
quite  as  plausible.  That  the  contest  still 
rages  is  evinced  by  the  contents  of  the  es- 
says contained  in  the  Cobden  Club  volume 
before  us,*  which  has  met  with  very  many 

*  Why  a  club   instituted,   in   honour   of  the 

apostle  of  Free  Trade  should  have  become  an  ex- 
l)onent  of  '  antilandlord  '  opinions  and  restrictive 
ao^rarianism,  we  are  unaware,  nor  does  the  jire- 
face  really  explain.  Mr.  Cobden  him.self  gave  no 
countenance  to  such  views. 


readers,  suggested  much  discussion,  and  pro- 
voked some  answers.  In  two  at  least  of  the 
essays  (On  Land  Tenure  in  France,  by  Mr. 
Clift'e  Leslie ;  in  Belgium,  by  M.  de  Lave- 
leye),  the  issue  between  peasant  properties 
and  large  properties  is  the  leading  subject, 
and  is  treated  with  strong  inclination  to- 
wards the  former  alternative. 

But  none  of  the  champions  appears  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact  that  the  debate  on 
which  they  are  engaged  is  rapidly  and  surely 
deciding  itself,  through  causes  with  which 
their  ingenious  speculations  have  nothing  to 
do.  As  between  small  and  large  cultivation, 
every  improvement  in  machinery,  communi- 
cation, intelligence,  every  new  railway  which 
is  made  or  telegraph  line  which  is  construct- 
ed, has  its  tendency  to  favour  the  latter  and 
depress  the  former.  Economy  of  labour, 
economy  of  material,  economy  of  force,  in 
short,  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  appli- 
ed or  understood,  is  in  favour  of  the  large 
farmer  and  against  the  small  one.  The 
qualities  of  the  latter,  hard  industry,  scrupu- 
lous saving,  thrift,  and  even  skill  in  the  sub- 
ordinate sense,  lose  day  by  day  their  compa- 
rative importance.  The  qualities  of  the 
former,  intelligence  on  the  broader  scale, 
combination,  speculative  audacity,  readiness 
for  the  adoption  of  novel  means  for  ancient 
ends ;  these,  in  the  progressive  contest  of 
life,  are  acquiring  more  and  more  the  mas- 
tery. This  may  be  a  hard  saying ;  our  sen- 
timental preference  may  be  all  for  the  virtues 
of  the  peasant  cultivators,  rather  than  of  the 
capitalist  cultivators  ;  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
Neither  tender  feelings  nor  abstract  scientific 
principles  avail  aught  against  the  march  of 
events.     Like  Churchill's  '  youth  '  which 

'  Impetuous  presses  on  to  manhood's  reign, 
Impetuous  presses  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of  fond  regret  looks  back  on  childhood  past,' 

we  may  pause  in  our  career  to  regret  the 
better  features  of  a  state  of  things  which  has 
passed  and  is  passing  away  ;  but  we  cannot 
recall  them.  And  we  must  remember  in  ad- 
dition a  law  which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our 
memory  ;  that  any  impulse  given  to  social 
progress  in  one  direction,  until  some  cause  of 
arrest  arises,  increases  in  intensity  and  rapi- 
dity. Not  only  is  the  world  on  which  we 
look  constantly  moving  on,  but  the  rate  of 
motion  is  always  (as  a  rule)  in  course  of  ac- 
celeration. If  capital  is  accumulated  in 
fewer  hands  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  the  probable  calculation  is,  not  only  that 
it  will  be  concentrated  in  still  fewer  hands 
twenty  years  hence,  but  that  the  rate  or  per- 
centage of  accumulation  will  be  greater  for 
the  next  twenty  years  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last.     We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the 
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increasing  prevalence  of  large  over  small  far- 
mers, but  the  same  truth  is  equally  manifest 
(and  for  reasons  similar,  though  not  exactly 
the  same)  as  to  the  increase  and  consolida- 
tion of  estates  in  the  hands  of  large  proprie- 
tors. There  are  of  course  certain  limits  to 
this  rate  of  progress  in  both  cases  ;  but  un- 
less those  limits  are  assignable — unless  we 
can  bring  evidence  of  a  commencing  tenden- 
cy to  approach  them — sound  philosophy  bids 
tis  rely  on  the  continuance  of  the  movement 
now  proceeding. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  tendency 
of  which  we  speak,  and  which  we  venture  to 
term,  in  economics,  the  ruling  tendency  of 
modern  society,  is  in  no  degree  confined  to 
what  concerns  the  appropriation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land.  In  all  industries  alike,  the 
*  turn  '  is  in  favour  of  large  capitals  against 
small ;  of  engrossers  against  small  retailers  ; 
of  the  wealthy  few  against  the  many  traders 
on  a  competence.  Mr.  Norman,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  our  old-fashioned  scholars  of  Smith 
and  Rieardo  who  survive,  though  by  no 
means  '  sensational '  enough  for  the  require- 
ments of  this  generation,  has  expressed  this 
truth  in  language  better  than  any  which  we 
could  substitute  for  it : — 

*  The  writer,'  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Irish 
land  difficulty,  'would  even  venture  to  hint 
that  peasant  proprietors  are  an  institution  which 
can  hardly  continue  to  exist  in  any  country 
where  property  is  thoroughly  secure,  and  where 
an  advanced  state  of  industry  in  all  its  branches 
creates  a  demand  for  a  numerous  class  of  high- 
ly-paid labourers.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  small  landowner  will  infallibly  sell  his  land, 
for  which  he  will  probably  obtain  from  thirty 
to  forty  years'  purchase,  and  employ  his  money 
more  profitably.  Peasant  properties,  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  differ  but  little  in  principle 
fr^m  domestic  manufactures ;  and  as  these, 
unless  in  special  cases,  have  yielded  to  the  fac- 
tory system,  so  will  peasant  proprietors  gradu- 
ally become  either  farmers  or  well-paid  labour- 
ers, owning  perhaps  a  house  and  garden,  and 
placing  their  savings  in  securities  yielding  a 
higher  return  than  they  obtained  fi'om  a  few 
miserable  acres  of  the  soil.'* 

We  quote  the  passage  rather  for  the  his- 
torical truth  (so  to  speak)  which  it  expresses, 
than  as  sharing  in  the  author's  anticipations 
as  to  the  probable  future  of  the  dispossessed 
classes,  which  are  a  little  too  sanguine  for  us. 
Emigration,  we  fear,  offers  a  somewhat  read- 
ier solution  of  that  riddle. 

As  surely  as  the  industry  of  the  mill  de- 
voured that  of  the  cottage  distaff",  so  surely, 
on  a  larger  area,  will  accumulated  foitune 

*  From  an  article  in  the  '  Economist "  (Febru- 
ary 23,  1868),  reprinted — unluckily  not  repub- 
lished— in  Mr.  Norman's  privatelj'-printed  vol- 
xime  of  '  Papers  on  various  Subjects.' 


prevail  in  the  contest  with  dispersed  fortunes. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  indulge  in  sentimental 
regrets  over  the  law  of  progress,  like  the 
Ruskinesque  band  of  fanciful  moralists,  or  in 
dark  prophecy  mingled  with  indignant  de- 
munciation,  like  our  })hilosophers  of  the 
Comtist  school ;  we  must  face  the  facts,  for 
we  cannot  alter  them.  A  state  may  indeed 
make  laws  prohibiting  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  land  ; 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  a  state  might  en- 
force such  laws ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
it  can  only  enforce  them  at  the  cost  of  des- 
troying or  banishing  that  industry  by  which 
alone  our  community  subsists.  To  arrest 
the  course  of  events,  at  this  expense,  may  be 
possible ;  to  regulate  it  is  simply  impractica- 
ble, if  failure  alike  in  a  priori  reasoning  and 
in  repeated  experiment  may  be  held  to  de- 
monstrate impracticability.  It  is  the  insolu- 
ble problem  on  which  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists, Owenists,  Fourieristes,  Saint  Si- 
monians,  Cabetians,  and  disciples  of  Louis 
Blanc,  Comtists,  and  the  more  advanced 
trades'  unionists,  have  tried  their  wits  for  a 
centurj'^  in  vain. 

'It  would  be  absurd'  (remarks  M.  Bastiat, 
after  enumerating  several  of  these  schools  of 
destructive  philosophy),  to  suppose  that  only 
these  modes  of  organization  are  possible.  Their 
number  is  unlimited.  Every  morning  may 
bring  forth  another,  more  seductive  than  that 
of  yesterday  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  conjecture  what 
would  become  of  humanity,  if,  when  one  of 
these  discoveries  had  been  imposed  upon  it, 
another  and  a  more  substantial  one  were  sud- 
denly to  disclose  itself.'  * 

How  far  some  happier  age  than  ours  mav 
succeed  by  and  bye  in  connecting  capital 
with  labour  through  co-operative  systems  we 
cannot  now  investigate  ;  it  is  a  theorv,  as  we 
all  know,  in  which  many  find  the  only  point 
of  light  amidst  their  gloomy  anticipations  of 
the  future.  But  we  are  now  concerned  only 
with  one  provdnce  of  the  great  industry  ques- 
tion— that  relating  to  land ;  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  co-operative  experiments 
should  be  tried  later,  and  succeed  with  more 
difficulty,  in  this  than  in  any  other. 

'  The  machinery  doctrine,'  says  Mr.  "Wren 
Hoskyns,  '  is,  as  applied  to  the  soil,  the  doc- 
trine of  starvation  to  the  labourer  and  dis- 
possession to  the  small  proprietor;  and  in- 
stead of  belonging  to  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, is  a  retrogression  towards  the  time 
when  a  knight's  fee  included  a  whole  wapen 
take  or  hundred,  and  a  count  was  territ<>rial 
lord  of  a  county.'  Why  the  '  machinery 
doctrine'  should  be  that  of  starvation  to  the 
labourer  we  are  altofjether  at  a  loss  to  un- 


*  OSuvres,  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 
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derstand.  We  fancied  that  economical  ob-  \ 
servation,  while  leaving  many  a  problem  of 
cardinal  importance  as  yet  unsolved,  had  at 
least  established  this  truth — that  in  the  long 
run,  the  progress  of  machinery,  whether  in 
agriculture  or  in  other  industries,  must  tend 
to  raise,  not'to  depress,  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer. But  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  dispos- 
session, as  far  as  the  small  proprietor  is  con- 
cerned, we  fully  agree.  We  believe  this  re- 
sult, whether  wished  for  or  not,  to  be  un- 
avoidable, wherever  the  free  transfer  of  land, 
and  the  free  disposal  of  it  by  will,  are  prac- 
tices recognised  and  acted  on. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  cause  which  in  the 
present  day  impedes  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  course  of  events — the  gra- 
dual aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  few  ?  The  first  is  what  M.  de  Laveleye 
terms  the  force  of  '  agricultural  associations  ; 
in  other  words,  the  passion  for  land  which  in- 
duces the  small  proprietor,  in  countries 
where  small  properties  prevail,  to  hold  it 
even  to  his  own  evident  loss,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  perpetual  poverty  before  him. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  singular 
tenacity  of  this  sentiment.  Wherever  it 
exists,  it  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
character  of  a  people.  It  forms  one  of  the 
many  exceptions  to  the  general  doctrine, 
Avhich  economists  are  forced  to  assume  as 
the  basis  of  their  science,  but  which  is 
so  subject  to  limitation  that  it  may  almost  be 
I'egarded  for  practical  purposes  as  arbitra- 
ry— that  men  in  the  long  run  are  guided 
in  relation  to  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  by  their  pecuniary  inte- 
rests. Wherever  this  feeling  operates,  capi- 
tal is  kept  aloof  from  employment  on  land, 
not  so  much  by  the  high  price  of  land,  as  by 
the  ever  subsisting  though  passive  combina- 
tion to  bar  out  the  capitalist  from  the 
peasant  circle.  Such  is  practically  the  state 
of  things  in  three-fourths  of  France  ;  such  it 
probably  is,  though  less  marked  with  ex- 
treme features  of  jealousy,  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  But  no  such  sentiment  or 
'  association'  exists  in  England  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  demesnes  of  the  few  is  opposed 
by  no  attachment  worth  speaking  of  to 
the  mere  ownership  of  land  as  such  ;  no  ob- 
stacle therefore  of  this  class  impedes  the 
progress  of  accumulation. 

And  it  is  with  England  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  Arguments,  therefore, 
founded  on  an  alleged  desire  for  small  pro- 
prietorship which  does  not  exist,  are  really 
beside  the  question.  Nor  can  such  a  taste 
be  created ;  in  default  of  it,  the  State,  if  it 
wished  to  maintain  the  subdivision  of  land, 
must  resort  to  compulsion.  If  some  phi- 
losopher should   succeed  in   effecting  such 


subdivision  into  small  holdings,  these  hold- 
ings would  (we  repeat)  be  united  again,  and 
reconverted  into  large  estates,  if  people  were 
only  allowed  to  do  what  they  would  with 
their  own.  To  guard  against  this  otherwise 
inevitable  result,  restrictions  must  be  placed 
on  the  size  of  estates  far  more  operative 
than  those  which  would  follow  from  the 
mere  abolition  of  primogeniture.  We  must 
have  an  agrarian  law  in  constant  action,  or 
we  must  recur  to  something  like  the  Jewish 
system,  under  which  the  soil  reverted  to  its 
former  owners  every  '  jubilee  year.'  In  this 
way  we  might  possibly  maintain  our  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  macadamisation  of  pro- 
perty, but  we  could  only  maintain  it  at  the 
expense  of  another  favourite  principle,  that 
of  the  easy  transferableness  of  land.  The 
two  are  incompatible  in  countries  where 
capital  holds  sway.  You  cannot  have  an 
open  market  for  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
prohibit  capitalists  from  availing  themselves 
of  that  market. 

We  have  said  that  this  tendency  to  the 
increase  of  landed  estates  belongs  to  coun- 
tries in  which  capital  abounds ;  where  it  is 
easily  created  and  accumulated;  countries 
advanced  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
elements  of  material  civilization ;  while  in 
those  which  are  backward  or  stationary,  the 
tendency  to  subdi\'ision  more  readily  pre- 
vails. And  it  happens  that  we  have  a  king- 
dom near  at  hand,  in  which  the  transition 
from  the  latter  condition  to  the  first  appears 
to  be  steadily  progressing.  Belgium  has 
been  known  for  centuries  as  the  model 
region,  both  of  small  properties  (with  which 
we  are  now  concerned)  and  of  small  farmers. 
But  in  Belgium  movable  wealth  is  rapidly 
increasing  under  the  influence  of  steady 
well-being,  and  the  fashion  of  investing 
moveable  wealth  in  land  is  also  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  also  a  country  in  which  good 
and  practical  laws  facilitate  that  increase  to 
the  uttermost.  And  the  result  appears 
clearly  enough  from  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye's 
essay  on  the  '  Land  System  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,'  in  the  Cobden  Club  collection. 
Notwithstanding  some  scattered  statistical 
indications  of  a  contrary  character.  Belgium, 
according  to  the  following  extract,  is  becom- 
ing a  land  in  which  the  landlord  and  rack- 
rent  tenant  system  is  growing  up  '  by  the 
side,'  as  M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  of  the 
old-fashioned  peasant  proprietorship.  And 
this  deduction  is  the  more  striking,  because 
it  is  clearly  contraiy  to  M.  de  Laveleye's 
own  wishes  and  convictions.  He  writes 
throughout  as  a  strong  advocate,  and  an 
able  one,  at  once  of  the  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  and  of  that  of  free  commerce 
in  land.     It  is  to  him  an  unwelcome  fact, 
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and  one  scarcely  comprehensible,  that  the 
second  is  killing  the  lirst.  But  the  proofs 
are  before  his  eyes,  and  he  is  compelled  by 
love  of  truth  to  bring  them  prominently 
forward : — 

'  The  system  of  tenure  usual  in  Belgium  is  a 
lease.'  (The  Metayer  system,  he  explains,  is 
out  of  date  there.)  '  The  leases  are  very  short ; 
nine  years  at  most  as  a  rule ;  very  seldom  in- 
deed for  so  much  as  eighteen  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  yearly  tenancy  and  tenancy  at  will 
are  also  very  exceptional.  All  who  devote  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  even  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties, though  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
landowners,  admit  that  the  leases  are  too 
short.  The  tenant  is  not  encouraged  to  im- 
prove, and,  if  he  does  make  improvements,  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  reap  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  landlords  will  not  grant  longer  leases,  be- 
cause they  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  a 
hold  upon  their  tenants ;  and,  secondly,  to 
raise  the  rents  when  the  leases  expire.  It  may 
be  said  that  throughout  Belgium  such  increases 
of  rent  take  place  regularly  and  periodically. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  proposition 
so  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  while  the 
rate  of  profit  and  of  interest  has  a  downward 
tendency  in  a  progressive  community,  rent,  on 
the  contrary,  tends  to  a  rise  incessantly.  Thus, 
the  landowners  actually  reap  all  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  progress  made  by  the  entire 
community  in  various  directions.  Part  of  this 
progressive  increase  in  rent  may  be  traced  to 
improvements  made  by  the  farmers  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  By  raising  the  rent  the 
landlord  lays  hold  of  this  advance  in  the  value 
of  the  land.  The  increase  of  the  revenue  the 
landlord  derives  from  his  land  is  not  the  result 
of  improvements  executed  by  himself ;  and  the 
fact  adverted  to  is  a  general  one,  which  may 
be  met  with  everywhere.  In  whatever  cases 
landlords  may  have  actually  made  improve- 
ments they  have  got  the  interest  of  the  outlay 
in  the  shape  of  an  additional  augmentation  of 
their  revenue.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that 
the  increase  of  rent,  being  due  to  the  progress 
of  society  at  large,  and  not  to  the  exertions  of 
the  landowners,  ought  not  in  justice  to  benefit 
the  latter  alone.  It  would  be  but  fair  to  divide 
this  benefit.  Por  a  portion  of  it  the  tenant 
should  come  in ;  and  this  he  would  get  if  he 
had  a  longer  lease.  Another  part  of  it  should 
fall  to  the  community  at  large  in  the  shape  of 
an  increase  of  the  land  tax.  .  .  .  All  this  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  British  Isles  ;  but 
subject  to  some  important  restrictions ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  English  and  Irish 
landlords  do  not  put  on  the  screw  of  a  contin- 
ual increase  of  rent  with  anything  like  the 
harshness  habitual  with  Belgium  landowners. 
In  the  second  place,  the  local  rates  in  England 
are  high,  and  are  rising  progressively.  Thirdly,  i 
rents  have  been  raised  in  England  much  less  in 
proportion  than  they  are  in  Belgium.  Never- 
theless, as  regards  the  increase  of  rent,  the 
land  system  of  Belgium  is  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  In  both  countries,  part  of  the  clear 
profit  of  civilisation  is  sublimated,  so  to  speak, 
and  deposited  in  the  state  of  increased  rent  in 


the  landlord's  exchequer,  even  though  he  is  an 
absentee  or  a  do-nothing.  But  where  there  are 
a  great  many  landowners,  a  large  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  must  come  in  for  a  share  in  the 
increased  rent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
few  in  number,  they  monopolise  the  whole  of 
the  social  benefit.  In  the  former  case,  the 
working  of  the  economic  law  of  increasing  rent 
will  be  harsher  than  in  the  latter  ;  yet  it  will 
be  acquiesced  in  when  many  benefit  by  it, 
while  it  must  sooner  or  later  arouse  opposition 
where  it  tends  to  enrich  a  few  families  only. 
The  system  of  rack-renting,  which  is  so  much 
censured  in  England,  is  generally  practised  in 
Flanders ;  nevertheless,  the  tenant  bears  it 
with  all  meekness,  notwithstanding  the  suffer- 
ings it  entails  on  him.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  landlord  would  scruple  to  .shear  his  tenants 
as  they  are  shorn  in  Flanders,  yet  he  does  not 
escape  reproach :  and  this  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  for  one  landowner  in  England, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Flanders. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  tenure  of 
land  in  Flanders  is  anything  but  worthy  of 
imitation.  There  are  too  many  tenant-farmers, 
and  too  few  peasant  proprietors ;  the  leases 
are  excessively  short,  and  the  rents  excessively 
high.'     {CoMen  Club  Essays,  p.  253.)* 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  although  M. 
de  Laveleye  shows  no  signs  of  perceiving  it, 
any  demonstration  more  cogent  than  this 
passage  affords  of  the  general  truth,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  arising  out  of 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  out  of  improvements 
in  the  application  of  large  masses  of  capital 
to  land,  tends  to  make  peasant  proprietorship 
impossible.  The  phenomenon  of  its  decline 
is  evidently  not  English  alone.  It  extends 
to  Belgium  also.  And  yet  Belgium  is  in 
some  respects  very  different  from  England. 
The  spirit  of  society  is  not  aristocratic.  The 
law  discourages  the  maintenance  of  heredi- 
tary estates,  the  accumulation  of  land  in  few 
hands.  Custom  does  not  favour  it.  There 
is  much  of  the  same  strong  democratic  feel- 
ing which  exists  in  France,  although  of  a 
more  sober  cast.  There  is  much  attachment 
to  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  the  complaint  of 
agrarian  philosophers  is  the  same  respecting 
Belgium  as  respecting  England.  The  rea- 
sons, we  venture  to  affirm,  are  fundamentally 
the  same,  and  they  are  general,  not  local,  in 

*  The  followingf  table,  extracted  from  tlie 
Foreio-n  Office  Blue-Book  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  enou<jli  to  prove  how  the  usajre  of  cultiva- 
tion by  tenants  in  Belgium  prevails  most  in 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  civic  wealth 
most  abounds : — 

Provinces. 

Antwerp 

Brabant 

West  Flanders 

East  Flanders 

Hainault 

Liece 

Luxemburg 

Limburg 

Namur  \ 


Owners. 

Tenant?. 

.  21,0fi3 

2(1,872 

.  54,109 

29,021 

.  ig.Wi 

58,793 

.  45,647 

42.758 

.  68,-.>30 

37,747 

.  30,897 

18,450 

.  31.e75 

4.569 

.  24,-^07 

7,963 

.  30,153 

8,791 
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their  character.  They  arise  out  of  causes 
which  will  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  The 
first  is  a  comparative  abundance  of  money, 
Avliich  will  steadily  seek  investment  in  land, 
and  will  steadily  maintain  the  price  of  land 
at  such  a  height  as  to  render  it  a  luxury, 
and  continually  tempt  the  peasant  proprietor 
to  part  with  it.  The  other  is  a  handy  and 
convenient  system  of  land  laws,  widely  dif- 
ferent in  these  respects  from  our  own.  '  As 
reo'ards  the  transfer  of  land  and  the  law  of 
mortgage,'  says  the  same  M.  de  Laveleye, 
'  Belgium  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  coun- 
try.' He  proceeds  to  explain  the  character 
of  these  laws.  There  is  absolute  authenticity 
combined  with  full  publicity,  being  just  the 
two  things  needful : — 

'  As  long  as  England  does  not  introduce  se- 
curity, publicity,  facility  of  exchange,  in  fine, 
free  trade  in  everything  connected  with  pro- 
perty in  land,  there  will  be  ever  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  an  agrarian 
system  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  modern 
society.'     {Oohden  Club  Essays,  p.  260,  272.) 

M.  de  Laveleye,  in  short,  falls  into  the  same 
singular  fallacy  which  has  ensnared  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Mill's  school  in  England.  He 
is  favourable  to  the  greatest  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  transfer  of  land.  He  is  favour- 
able to  small  proprietorship.  And  he  be- 
lieves that  the  first  will  promote  the  second. 
Our  own  fall  belief  is  that  (in  the  absence  of 
suflacient  counterbalancing  tendencies)  facil- 
ity of  transfer  will,  on  the  contrary,  grad- 
ually absorb  it.  The  student  must  learn  to 
balance  the  probabilities.  But  M.  de  Lave- 
leye's  instance  of  Belgium  clearly  makes 
against  him,  and  for  us.  In  that  country, 
in  spite  of  powerful  opposing  influences,  the 
tendency,  under  a  system  of  free  trade  in 
land,  is  evidently  to  accumulation.  He  ad- 
mits and  deplores  the  fact,  but,  prepossessed 
by  his  theory,  he  does  not  see  the  reason. 
Mr.  Clitfe  Leslie  (the  author  of  the  essay  on 
the  land  system  of  France,  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, and  as  strong  an  advocate  of  peasant 
properties  as  M.  de  Laveleye  himself)  may 
perhaps  help  him  to  a  conclusion.  '  In  the 
absence,'  says  he, '  of  natural  economic  ten- 
dencies towards  the  subdivision  of  land  by 
its  purchase  in  small  lots,  the  best  con- 
structed legal  system  of  transfer  would  only 
lead  to  its  accumulation  in  few  hands.' 
[Cobden  Clah  Essays,  p.  339.) 

We  have  extracted  from  the  essay  of  M. 
de  Laveleye  at  some  length,  because  it  illus- 
trates several  import-ant  points  in  the  contro- 
versy on  which  we  are  engaged.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  (as  already  remarked) 
that  in  democratic  Belgium,  as  in  aristocratic 
England,  thanks  to  prosperity  and  good  laws. 


'  the  force  and  violence  of  the  ordinarv 
course  of  trade'  in  land  is  steadily  inocula- 
ting the  commonwealth  with  the  disease  '  of 
landlordism.'  Secondly,  it  indicates  that 
one  empirical  remedy  for  that  disease — the 
confiscation  of  so  much  of  the  increase  of 
rent  as  takes  place  without  any  contribution 
thereto  by  the  landlord — had  suggested  itself 
to  M.  de  Laveleye  before  it  was  taken  up,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  by  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
Land  Tenure  Association.  Lastly,  because  it 
throws  light  on  another  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Mill  and  his  school,  if  we  may  rank  M.  de 
Laveleye  in  that  number — the  deep  colour- 
ing which  their  political  speculations  often, 
as  we  believe,  unconsciously,  on  their  part, 
lend  to  their  economical  opinions.  It  seems 
(according  to  our  authority,  whose  views  wc 
only  reproduce  without  comment)  that  the 
Belgian  tenants  at  will  sufi'er  much  worse 
things  at  the  hands  of  their  petty  tyrants 
than  British  at  those  of  their  (comparatively) 
beneficent  autocrats.  And  yet  M.  de  Lave- 
leye prefers  the  Belgian  system  to  the  Eng- 
lish. And  why  ?  Simply,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  because  M.  de  Laveleye  has  been  trained 
into  a  true  Frenchman's  passion  for  equality  ; 
because  he  dislikes  a  system  of  large  land- 
lords on  political  grounds,  although,  as  re- 
gards the  happiness  of  the  cultivator,  he  sees 
plainly  enough  that  it  is  superior  to  one  of 
small  landlords. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  example  of 
Belgium  to  one  widely  different.  No  two 
civilised  and  wealthy  communities  can  well 
dift'er  more,  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  the 
pi'oduction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  than 
Belgium  and  the  United  States.  And  yet  in 
all  the  older  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  continue  to  flourish — in  most  of  the 
region,  that  is  to  say,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  and  north  of  the  Potomac — it 
would  appear  that  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  ready  transferableness  of  land, 
are  already  producing  similar  effects ;  that 
land  is  acquiring  a  fancy  value;  that  in  eli- 
gible situations  it  is,  consequently,  in  course 
of  being  monopolised  ;  that  the  race  of  small 
farmers  (who  of  course  -in  that  country  are 
themselves  chiefly  owners)  maintains  an  un- 
profitable struggle  against  circumstances ; 
and  that,  with  the  charactei'istic  shrewdness 
of  their  countrymen,  they  hold  but  loosely 
to  the  soil  which  is  thus  ungrateful  to  them, 
are  the  slaves  of  no  sentimental  or  '  moral 
■  associations'  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  are  ready  to  pack  up  and  be  gone  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  a  price  at  home  and 
prospects  elsewhere  sufficient  to  tempt  them. 
Of  course  the  description  we  are  giving  must 
not  be  taken  as  applying  to  any  material  ex- 
tent to  the  States  in  general.      They  have 
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for  the  most  part  a  long  future  before  them, 
before  they  are  ripe  for  territorial  institutions 
resembling  those  of  our  old  countries,  where 
land  is  scarce  and  capital  abundant.  But, 
as  regards  the  locality  to  which  we  restrict 
it,  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  '  Nation'  newspaper, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  of  jour- 
nals, both  as  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of 
America : — 

'  The  truth  is  that  the  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  newspaper,  have  taken  the  magic  out 
of  freeholds.  The  process  of  the  concentration 
of  land  in  few  hands  does  not  go  on  here  (in 
America)  because,  in  the  first  place,  no  man 
can  here  get  either  income  or  social  considera- 
tion out  of  the  holding  of  larger  tracts  of  farm- 
ing land  than  he  can  himself  cultivate,  and 
in  the  second  place,  because  Europe  is  steadily 
supplying  a  class  who  are  still  in  the  peasant 
condition  of  mind  and  body,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  natives  who  are  abandoning  agriculture. 
We  consequently  do  not  need  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  matter  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  and  probably  shall  never  have  to  do 
so  ;  but  one  does  not  need  to  be  very  perspica- 
cious to  see  that  the  problem,  how  to  make 
country  life  attractive,  which  occupies  social 
philosophers  so  much  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready, lies  at  the  root  of  the  land  difficulty  in 
England,  far  below  the  question  of  primogeni- 
ture or  of  testamentary  disposition. 

'No  man  buys  an  estate  in  England  now 
with  the  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  He 
buys  it  with  the  view  of  "  founding  a  family  " 
and  giving  himself  social  consideration,  and 
amusing  himself.  The  buyers  of  land,  there- 
fore, are  always  in  the  market,  offering  prices 
which  no  holder  who  is  dependent  on  his  land 
for  his  living  can  well  afford  to  refuse,  and 
which  in  practice  few  men  of  the  farming  and 
yeomanry  class,  in  these  days  of  speculation, 
emigration,  and  travel,  would  think  of  refusing. 
The  process  which  is  going  on  all  over  England 
is,  in  short,  the  one  which  everybody  is  fami- 
liar with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  great 
cities  in  this  country  (America),  where  land 
bas  come  into  demand  for  country  seats,  and 
therefore  risen  ten  or  twenty  times  above  its 
value  for  farming  purposes.  In  other  words, 
poor  men  cannot  afford  to  own  land.' 

'Poor  men  cannot  afford  to  own  land.' 
In  these  words,  whether  we  accept  the  pi-o- 
position  as  one  which  but  affirms  the  inevit- 
able, or  recoil  from  it  as  one  which  involves 
a  long  struggle  between  the  classes  of  socie- 
ty, followed  by  disorganisation  and  anarchy, 
lies  the  secret  of  the  riddle  which  now  per- 
plexes us  all.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If 
you  could  get  rid  of  the  whole  existing  race 
of  proprietors  by  revolutionary  violence  or 
by  compulsory  composition ;  if  you  could 
divide  England  into  lots;  if  you  could  re- 
store the  imaginary  times  of  '  village  com- 
munities '  and  joint  ownership  of  the  soil ; 
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still,  if  at  the  same  time  you  left  the  dispo- 
sal of  land  free,  the  same  result  would  recur. 
'  Landlordism  '  would  revive  and  grow  again. 
After  a  period  of  transition,  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  amount  of  violence  and  in- 
security with  which  the  change  was  attend- 
ed, capital  would  very  certainly  reassume  its 
ordinary  predominance,  and  the  land  would 
be  engrossed  once  more.  Nothing  could 
prevent  this  (the  continuance  of  peace  and 
security  being  assumed),  except  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  agrarian  laws.  This, 
and  no  other,  is  the  price  which  we  must 
pay  for  reducing  our  landed  property  to  the 
condition  of  comparative  level  for  which  Mr. 
Mill  wishes,  and  of  absolute  level  which 
alone  will  content  his  more  advanced  dis- 
ciples. Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  were  perfectly 
easy  and  free,  those  persons  would  buy  most 
land,  and  give  the  best  price  for  it,  who  had 
most  money  to  buy  it  with  ? 

'The  selling  price  of  land,'  to  quote  again 
Mr.  Norman,  'is  too  high  to  tempt  the  small  ca- 
pitalists,* unless  under  special  circumstances. 
In  his  view  land  does  not  pay.  He  well  knows 
that  if  he  is  to  let  it  to  a  farmer  he  cannot  ex- 
pect a  return  at  the  best  of  more  than  three 
per  cent. ;  and  that  if  he  is  to  cultivate  it  him- 
self he  will  have  to  furnish  additional  money, 
with  great  chance  of  getting  no  return  at  all.  . 
Here,  then,  we  see  why  there  is  so  little 
competition  for  moderate  quantities  of  land, 
say  farms  of  100  or  200  acres,  only  fit  for  cul- 
tivation. It  is  quite  different  when  land  pos- 
sesses an  exceptional  and  extraneous  value,  as 
for  building  purposes,  and  is  likely  hereafter 
to  yield  a  large  return.  Then  the  small  capi- 
talist becomes  an  eager  purchaser.  This  state 
of  things,  too,  sufficiently  explains  why  it  is 
that  the  number  of  proprietors  holding  small 
quantities  of  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
has  diminished,  and  is  likely  perhaps  still 
farther  to  diminish.'     {Essays,  p.  115.)t 


*  '  It  is  not  found  (says  Mr.  Norman  neverthe- 
less!) that  land  is  exceptionally  dear  in  Eufrland, 
but  the  reverse.  In  France,  Holland,  Belofium, 
the  best  jroverned  and  most  wealthy  parts  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  thirty 
years'  purchase,  which  is  reckoned  upon  as  the 
normal  rate  here.  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the 
price  of  the  Funds,  which  do  not  pay  more  than 
3J-  per  cent.,  it  may  be  considered  tliat  land  in 
E*no-land  is  relatively  cheap.  It  would  not  be 
ditficult  to  explain  why  it  is  that  land  is  rela 
lively  dear  upon  the  Continent,  when  compared 
to  its  price  in  England.  We  may.  however 
point  at  the  fear  of  revolutions,  the  absence  of 
poor  laws  in  Catholic  countries,  old  habits,  and 
the  influence  of  laws  mainly  derived  from  those 
of  Rome,  as  tlie  mo.st  efficient  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomenon.' We  cannot  but  apprehend,  -pace  Mr. 
Norman,  that  all  such  comparisons  of  the  price 
of  land  are  illusory  unless  we  have  before  us  a 
trustworthy  estimate  of  comparative  taxation 
on  land,  local  and  jreneral. 

f  The  other  day  an  e.state  was  bought  in  a 
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The  fact  of  tlie  existing  tendency  in 
wealthy  countries  towards  accumulation  of 
landed  property,  may  therefore  be  assumed 
as  undeniable.  But  before  we  consider  the 
suggestions  which  have  recently  been  made 
for  the  repression  of  a  movement  regarded 
by  so  many  as  a  great  national  evil,  it  might 
be  of  value  to  form  some  estimate,  though 
only  conjectural,  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  gone.  For,  in  questions  of  fact 
relating  to  Apolitical  economy  and  in  allied 
investigations,  we  are  likely  to  find  so  many 
counteracting  currents  of  tendency,  that  to 
pronounce  a  general  result  as  probable  from 
known  antecedents,  and  as  having  actually 
taken  place,  is  to  lay  down  two  veiy  diffe- 
rent propositions.  What  is  the  actual  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  compared  with  other  countries  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  our  landowners  ? 
What  the  number  of  separate  freeholds,  or 
beneficial  interests  of  such  duration  as  to 
rank,  in  an  economical  sense,  as  propei'ties  ? 
What  is  the  average  extent  of  each  ?  These, 
and  many  otter  cognate  questions,  ought  to 
be  capable  of  receiving,  at  once,  a  ready  and 
tolerably  satisfactory  answer.  If  our  statis- 
tics were  worth  anything — if  the  grandilo- 
quent compilers  of  our  census,  instead  of 
expending  stores  of  government  paper  and 
ink.  on  rhapsodies  of  self-glorification  about 
the  increase  of  the  people,  their  wealth  and 
felicity,  and  in  theorising  about  the  causes 
of  mortality  and  suggesting  measures  of  pre- 
vention, which  may  or  may  not  be  valuable, 
but  belong  to  another  province  than  theirs, 
would  take  the  pains  to  supply  us  with  some- 
thing like  materials  for  answers  to  these 
<|uestions,  we  should  be  thankful.  But  it  is 
with  humiliation  that  we  are  compelled  to 
■confess  that  our  ignorance  on  these  subjects 
is  complete.  On  the  di\asion  of  our  land 
we  are  in  all  but  total  statistical  darkness. 
Yet  the  materials  for  ascertaining  it  are  ac- 
cessible, though  not  without  that  expenditure 
of  trouble  and  attention  which  mere  com- 
pilers of  figures  will  so  rarely  bestow.  They 
prefer  multiplying  sums  to  proving  them. 
it  is  otherwise  in  neighbouring  countries  ;  in 
Belgium  and  in  France,  for  example,  from 
whence  the  Essays  of  the  Cobden  Club,  of 
which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say,  collect 
and  reproduce  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  detailed  knowledge  on  these  subjects, 
although  the  distinction  between  the  num- 
ber of  landowners  and  of  land-parcels  is  not 
always  correctly  remembered,  and  is  doubt- 
less difficult  to  ascertain.    And,  unfortunate- 


parish  in  Dorset  by  a  Land  Society  to  be  cut  up 
for  sale.  A  neiglibouring  attorney  bought  the 
house  upon  it  with  a  parcel  of  land.  The  other 
parcels  have  not  yet  found  any  purchasers. 


ly,  our  ignorance  on  this  matter  is  not  so 
absolute  but  that  it  has  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  partial  and  mistaken  information 
to  leak  out,  which  has  led  incautious  theo- 
rists anxious  to  show  facts  in  favour  of  their 
predetermined  judgment  against  the  English 
land  system,  into  one  of  the  most  enormous 
blunders  ever  perpetrated  by  eager  contro- 
versialists. Since  a  certain  celebrated  mis- 
calculation about  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  Government  of  Tamboff — a 
blunder,  the  detection  of  which  really  had 
its  effect  in  helping  the  Free  Trade  school 
in  their  old  struggle — we  have  seen  nothing 
so  grotesquely  baseless  as  the  calculation  of 
the  number  of  English  landowners  partly 
relied  on  by  Mr,  Cliffe  Leslie,  but  assumed 
without  any  doubt  by  the  body-guard  of 
Mr,  Mill, 

'The  contrast,'  says  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  'be- 
tween the  land  systems  of  France  and  England, 
two  neighbouring  countries  at  the  head  of  ci- 
vilisation, may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacle  which  Euro- 
pean society  offers  for  study  to  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  English  census  of  1861 
returned  30,766  landowners  and  449,261  farm- 
ers. The  latest  official  statistics  in  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  (following  an  enumeration  of 
1851,  now  in  arrear  of  the  actual  numbers,) 
reckon  no  less  than  7,845,724  proprietors,  of 
whom  about  5,000,000  are  rural  proprietors.' 

Such  is  the  startling  contrast  with  which 
Mr.  Leslie  opens  his  argument,  A  marvel- 
lous piece  of  statistics  indeed,  and  which 
would  justify  almost  any  inferences,  how- 
ever monstrous,  if  it  rested  on  substantial 
grounds.  But  it  so  happens  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely untrustwoi'thy ;  not  an  exaggeration 
or  distortion  of  the  truth,  but  simply  a  de- 
lusion,* It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  great 
discredit  to  our  compilers  of  official  figures 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  number  of  30,766 
for  all  the  landed  proprietors  of  England  and 
Wales  will  actually  be  found  in  the  summary 
of  '  occupations  of  the  people'  in  the  census 
of  1861,  But  it  is  obviously  a  mere  blun- 
der. The  reason,  it  has  been  suggested,  is 
that  the  census-takers  simply  put  down  as 
landed  proprietors  those  who  so  termed 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  any  other  quali- 
fication. Members  of  professions,  trades,  and 
so  forth,  who  happened  to  own  land,  return- 
ed themselves  as  such,  and  therefore  do  not 

*  This  error  is  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  in 
Lord  Derby's  recent  address  delivered  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  great  part  of  this  article  we  have 
gone  so  nearly  over  the  same  ground  with  his 
lordship,  and  expressed  views  so  similar,  that  we 
might  almost  be  suspected  of  piracy.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  pages  were  written  before  his 
speech  appeared,  and  we  can  only  rejoice  in  the 
unintentional  coincidence. 
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nppcav  in  the  landovmers'  roll.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  this  reason,  orapoloiry,  is  a  com- 
plete one.  It  seems  to  us  scarcely  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  series  of  at^ 
tendant  blunders,  or  rather  absurdities,  which 
this  part  of  the  census  exhibits.  The  '  land- 
owners '  are  reported  as  15,131  males,  15,- 
635  females;*  and  it  never  seems  to  have 
struck  the  compilers  that  any  such  result  (un- 
der English  law  and  usage)  was  self-convict- 
ing of  error.  In  a  single  county  (Devon- 
shire) we  find  855  male  landowners  against 
971  females.  And,  which  is  still  more  start- 
ling, we  find  that  out  of  the  30,766  proprie- 
tors only  one  hundred  and  fifty — sixty-five 
males,  eighty-five  females — are  under  twenty 
years  of  age  !  The  preponderance  of  fe- 
males is  plausibly  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they,  having  no  other  special 
description  of  themselves  to  ofFer,  are  more 
likely  than  males  to  figure  as  '  landowners  ' 
only.  But  for  the  impossible  paucity  of 
landowners  under  age,  no  kind  of  explana- 
tion is  suggested.  It  never  seems  to  have 
struck  the  sagacious  compilers  as  a  difficulty 
at  all.f  This  examination  of  figures,  utterly 
mi  satisfactory  as  it  is,  suggests  to  us  three 
several  considerations.  The  first  is,  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  those  official  enumerations 
on  Avhich  we  are  accustomed  so  much  to  de- 
pend, where  they  are  executed  by  workmen 
who  seem  imable  to  check  by  force  of  com- 
mon sense  the  extravagances  into  which  fig- 
m"es  run  away  Avith  them  ;  workmen  who  do 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of  stopping  short 
in  a  calculation  when  it  is  leading  them  into 
a  ditch,  and  'trying  back.'  The  second  is, 
the  semi-barbarous  state  of  a  community  in 
which  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  division  of  the  land  is  left  thus  in  the 
dark.  AVe  have  consulted  many  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  management  and  occupation 
of  land  in  their  respective  districts,  and  have 
ahvays  received  the  same  answer :  that  nei- 
ther from  observation,  nor  from  local  records, 
rate-books  and  the  like,  are  they  able  to  form 
anything  like  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the 
movement  of  landed  property  towards  accu- 
mulation or  dispersion  in  their  own  locality  .J 


*  Mr.  Syme  ('  Landlordism  ')  goes  tete  baissee 
into  the  same  trap  with  Mr.  Mill  and  his  follow- 
ers. '  The  total  number,'  he  says,  '  of  landown- 
jers  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  was  30,766  ;  but 
this  includes  the  owners  of  building  sites,  town 
and  suburban  allotments.' 

f  It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  as  possible, 
that  the  cause  may  be  this — that  infant  landown- 
ers are  omitted,  being  represented  by  their  trust- 
ees.    But  it  is  idle  gu^'ssing  one's  way  in  a  mist. 

:|:  Some  appear  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con- 
solidation of  landed  estates  in  merely  agricultu- 
ral districts  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
of  late  years  by  subdivision  in  the  neighbour- 


And,  lastly,  we  have  here  a  most  discourag- 
ing proof  how  ready  politicians  and  philoso- 
phers, bearing  the  highest  names  and  relied 
on  by  the  unlearned  as  the  safest  guides,  are 
to  adopt,  without  inquiry,  the  first  statement 
they  can  find  possessing  any  semblance  cf 
authority,  provided  it  favours  some  precon- 
ceived theory  of  their  own. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Leslie  is  too  cautious  to  swallow,  without 
some  misgivings,  this  wild  official  fiction, 
tempting  as  it  certainly  is  to  one  of  his  per- 
suasion.    For  he  adds  in  the  next  page  : 

'It  would  hardly  diminish  tlie  contrast  cf 
such  statistics  to  our  own,  were  we,  in  place  of 
less  than  31,000  landowners,  returned  in  our 
own  census,  to  adopt  the  figure  which  M.  do 
Lavergne  has  introduced  into  his  "  Rural 
Economy  of  Great  Britain  "  on  the  authority  of 
a  statement  made  to  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  a  debate — a  ligurc 
which  has  often  since  been  reproduced  in  Eng- 
land on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Lavergne  him- 
self— namely,  that  there  are  250,000  owners  of 
land  in  the  country ;  although  it  ought  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  an  error 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  technical  term 
"  freeholders  "  was  involved  in  this  calculation  ; 
and  moreover  that  it  includes  a  number  of  sub- 
urban freeholds,  and  by  consequence  an  ur- 
ban, not  a  rural,  class  of  proprietors,  far  less 
actual  cultivators  of  land  of  their  own.' 

We  must  own,  for  our  own  paits,  to  being 
not  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Leslie's  disregard 
for  the  obvious  importance  of  his  correction. 
We  should  have  thought  the  '  contrast '  ver}'^ 
much  diminished  indeed,  if  the  number  cf 
our  landowners  is  to  be  taken  at  a  quarter  cf 
a  million  instead  of  30,000 ;  especially  if 
(as  the  figures  seem  to  show)  that  number  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  our  fanners.  Enough, 
however,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to 
substantiate  the  general  proposition,  which 
no  one  doubted,  that  land  among  ourselves' 
is  far  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  than  in  France  ;  but  far  from  enough  to 
justify  the  strange  exaggerations  on  the  sub 
ject  in  which  Mr.  Mill's  sectaries  are  apt  to 
indulge. 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  have  been  press- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  say  how,  into  the  service 
of  the  fashionable  crusade  against  large  land- 
ed properties,  is  the  notion  that  the  political 
economists  proper — that  mysterious  and  un- 
popular body  of  men,  whose  axioms  and  de- 
ductions always  stand  in  the  way  of  eager 
theorists,  just  as  the  science  of  arithmetic 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  speculative  class  of 


hood  of  towns  and  in  districts  attractive  to  the 
spending  class.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  specu- 
late on  these  subjects  in  so  nifclancholy  an  ab- 
sence of  materials. 
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financiers — have  pronounced  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  accumulation  of  land,  by  their 
tenet  that  rent  is  a  substantial  entity,  a  sepa^ 
rate  produce  of  the  soil  independent  of  the 
results  of  applied  labour  and  capital.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  to  anyone  who  has  but 
a  smattering  of  the  subject,  how  entirely  this 
notion  is  alien  from  the  very  habits  of 
thought,  let  alone  the  scientific  principles,  of 
the  school  in  question.  To  them,  the  ques- 
tion into  whose  hands  rent — the  sum  arising 
from  the  difference  between  the  least  and 
most  profitable  application  of  capital  to  the 
soil — passes,  is  utterly  indifferent.  Whether 
the  State  gets  it  as  (by  theory)  in  India,  or 
the  landlord  as  in  England,  or  the  cultivator 
as  in  some  countries,  or  in  whatever  shares  it 
may  be  divided  (as  is  in  real  life  the  common 
case  between  landlord  and  occupier  where 
that  relation  exists),  their  philosophical  de- 
ductions remain  unaflfected.  Yet  the  notion 
lias  obtained  currency  with  others  than  mere 
superficial  observers,  and  (unfortunately)  al- 
most always  because  political  predilections 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  considera- 
tions of  abstract  science.  There  were  few 
clearer  reasoners  than  M.  Bastiat,  and  few 
more  resolute  in  pushing  true  principles  to 
legitimate  consequences  ;  witness  his  admira- 
ble efforts  in  the  cause  of  free  trade.  And 
yQt  M.  Bastiat  never  would  submit  to  adopt 
the  Ricardo  theory  of  rent.  He  fancied  it 
favoured  socialism,  which  it  was  his  vocation 
to  combat.  He  therefore  preferred  to  call 
rent  by  some  name  which  should  not  lend 
currency  to  such  evil  opinions;  to  call  it  the 
reward  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or  by 
some  other  convenient  title  disguising  its  nak- 
ed '  incivism.' 

Now,  in  citing  Sir  Henry  Maine's  recent 
lecture  on  '  Village  Communities,'  we  are 
mentioning  the  work  of  a  powerful  mind, 
devoted  for  years  past  to  the  strangely  dis- 
similar, and  yet  mutually  suggestive  subjects, 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  and  Indian  ances- 
tral usages.  And  yet,  with  all  respect,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Sir  Henry,  like  M. 
Bastiat,  has  been  seduced  by  a  certain  philo- 
sophic antipathy  to  '  landlordism,'  and  love 
of  what  he  deems  more  primitive  systems, 
into  rejecting  or  throwing  doubt  on  the  plain 
doctrine  of  rent,  because  the  use  of  its  les- 
sons by  other  people  has  led  to  practical 
consequences  of  which  he  disapproves.  He 
is  speaking  of  a  celebrated  judgment  deli- 
vered in  India  in  a  case  between  Zemindar 
and  Ryot,  in  which  the  (English)  judge  pro- 
fessed his  inabihty  to  form  any  notion  of 
'  rent,'  where  not  defined  by  law,  except  as 
the  sum  fixed  by  competition,  or  rack-rent. 

'A   farther  misleading    influence  was    the 


phraseology  already  introduced  by  the  econo- 
mists. Between  customary  rents  and  competi- 
tion rents  they  did  not  fail  to  distinguish,  and 
would  probably  not  have  denied  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  customary  rents  were  more  common, 
and  as  a  matter  of  recorded  history,  were  more 
ancient  than  competition  rents.  But  still,  mis- 
led by  an  error  which  has  of  late  been  very 
justly  compared  with  a  still  more  famous  delu- 
sion of  the  Roman  lawyers,  they  believed  com- 
petition rents  to  be  in  some  sense  or  other  more 
natural  than  customary  rents,  and  to  competi- 
tion rents  only  they  gave  the  name  of  rent,  un- 
qualified by  an  epithet.  This  peculiar,  and  (as 
it  seems  to  me)  improper  selection  of  a  cardinal 
term  is  not  probably  of  much  importance  in 
this  country ;  but  few  sufficiently  instructed 
persons,  who  have  followed  recent  Indian  con- 
troversies, can  have  failed  to  observe  that  al- 
most all  the  obscurities  of  mental  apprehension 
which  are  implied  in  the  use  of  Nature  as  a 
juridical  term,  cluster  in  India  round  the  word, 
rent'     {Village  Communities,  p.  183.) 

*  To  competition  rents  only  they  gave  the 
name  of  rent.'  If  Sir  H.  Maine  had  turned 
for  a  minute  to  the  pages  of  so  well-known 
an  author  as  Mr.  Mill,  he  would  assuredly 
not  have  hazarded  this  statement.  '  So  far,' 
says  Mr.  Mill,*  '  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  are 
deteiTOined  by  competition,  laws  may  be  as- 
signed to  them.  .  .  .  But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  course  of  human 
aff'airs  to  suppose  that  competition  exercises 
in  fact  this  unlimited  sway.'  And  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  all  three,  but  rent  more  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  custom  rather  than  that  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  when  he  comes  to 
define  'rent'  itself  (ch.  16),  he  does  so  in 
the  technical  terms  appropriated  by  the 
Ricardo  theory,  and  without  any  reference 
to  custom  as  its  regulator  at  all.  But  it  is 
really  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  approach 
the  question  without  predetermination  to  set 
himself  in  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  '  dismal  science,'  that  whatever  little  ap- 
pearance of  contradiction  may  be  thus  pro- 
duced merely  results  from  inadequacy  of 
language  to  express  with  perfect  precision 
what  all  parties  mean.  The  word  '  rent '  is 
ambiguous,  and,  till  another  is  invented, 
must  be  used  both  to  designate  what  the 
tenant  actually  pays  to  his  superior  holder, 
and  what  the  land  returns  ultra  wages  and 
profits.  It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  of 
the  economical  reasoner  that  he  shall  in  all 
cases  introduce  the  word  by  a  preparatory 
note  explaining  in  which  sense  he  uses  it. 
Intelligibilia,  non  intellectum  fert.  It  is  to 
these  endlessly  revived  objections,  resting  on 
a  mere  verbal  ambiguity,  to  a  theory  of 
transparent  plainness,  that  Mr.  Mill  no  doubt 


*  Political  Economy,  ii.  4.. 
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refers,  when  lie  calls  it  *  the  pons  asinorum 
of  political  economy ;  for  there  are,  T  am  in- 
clined to  think,  few  persons  who  have  refused 
their  assent  to  it,  except  from  not  having 
thorousjhly  understood  it.' 

And,  while  we  are  dealing  with  Sir  H. 
Maine,  we  cannot  help  remarking  how 
another  science  besides  that  of  political  eco- 
nomy— the  science  of  jurisprudence,  or 
rather  of  its  history — has  been  pressed  of 
late  into  the  service  of  the  popular  anti- 
landlord  movement.  Sir  Henry's  labours 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  a  very  obscure 
part  of  our  domestic  history  ;  there  is  so 
much  of  learning  in  his  researches,  so  much 
of  originality  and  force  of  thought  in  his 
dealing  with  them,  that  it  is  almost  with  re- 
gret that  we  feel  compelled  to  signalise  what 
we  cannot  but  esteem  partisanship.  But,  in 
truth,  no  study  seems  more  calculated  to 
make  partisans  than  that  of  ancient  consti- 
tutional law  and  the  subjects  therewith  con- 
nected. No  man  seems  to  take  them  up  in 
earnest,  exf^ept  with  the  purpose,  either  ori- 
ginally conceived  or  gradually  masteiing 
him  in  the  course  of  his  work,  of  establish- 
ing some  great  predetennined  theory — some 
ruling  canon  of  interpretation,  by  which  the 
leading  phenomena  of  social  organisation 
may  be  interpreted  and  pointed  in  the  way 
of  moral.  Look  at  Mably,  Montesquieu, 
Hobbes,  in  days  of  old — Savigny,  Kemble, 
Hallam,  Palgrave,  Freeman,  in  our  own  or 
recent  time — lovers  of  truth  as  they  all  are, 
there  is  a  vein  of  preconceived  assumption 
running  through  each  which  the  careful 
reader  cannot  misconstrue.  Perhaps  the 
exhausting  nature  of  the  labour  of  those 

'  Who  study  ancient  laws  and  rights, 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history, 

Who  toil  like  Selden,  days  and  nights. 
And  in  the  endless  labour  die ;' 

could  hardly  be  endured,  unless  under  the 
stimulus  of  partisanship  to  give  interest  to 
the  labour. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  cardinal  doctrine  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  original  joint  proprietorship 
of  land,  in  Western  Europe  or  the  Germanic 
portions  of  it,  by  cultivators  under  the  sys- 
tem of  village  communities.  But  surely  he 
assumes  throughout,  unless  we  mistake  him, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  case — the  iden- 
tity of  common  cultivation  with  common 
proprietorship.  He  believes  in  the  original 
distribution  in  this  country  of  the 

'  Arable  area  always  into  exactly  equal  por- 
tions, corresponding  with  the  number  of  free 
families  in  the  township.  Nor  can  it  be  se- 
riously doubted  (he  says)  upon  the  evidence, 
that  the  proprietary  equality  of  the  families 
composing  the  group  was  at  first  still  farther 


secured  by  a  periodical  redistribution  of   the 
several  assignments.     The  point  is  of  some  im- 
portance.    One  stage  in   the  transition  fron* 
collective  to  individual  property  was  reacheiJ 
when  the  part  of  the  domain  under  cultivation 
j  was  allotted  among    the  Teuton  races  to    the 
I  several  families   of    the    township ;   another, 
j  when  the  s)'stem  of  shifting  severalties  came  to 
an  end,  and  each  family  was  confirmed  for  a 
perpetuity  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  several  lots 
of  land.     But  there  appears  to  be  no  country 
"inhabited  by  an  Aryan  race,"  in  which  traces 
do  not  remain  of  the  ancient  periodical  distri 
bution.' 

And  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  history  ot 
the  arable  mark  of  the  German  as  survivin;^ 
in  the  common  field  cultivation  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  recognise  in  the  mutual  rights  of 
lords  of  manors,  copyholders,  and  common 
ers,  relics  of  the  ancient  era  of  common 
ownership. 

In  Sir  Henry's  account  of  the  ancient 
Gemian  mode  of  cultivation  in  common,  the 
'  arable  mark,'  the  shifting  severalties,  anc* 
the  gradual  change  which  took  place  as 
these  were  slowly  converted  into  separate 
holdings,  we  have  no  objection  to  concur ; 
though  quite  aware  on  what  very  narrov/ 
foundations  our  German  neighbours,  O'j 
whom  he  partly  relies,  are  apt  to  raise  their 
most  extensive  superstructures  of  historiciil 
theory.  But  that  the  same  general  view  ap- 
plies to  the  ownership  of  land  as  well  as  to 
the  industrial  occupation  of  land,  or  in  any 
satisfactory  way  accounts  for  that  great  pro- 
blem, the  institution  of  landed  property,  is 
what  we  can  in  no  degree  believe.  The  fir.st 
occupants,  who  reclaimed  waste  land  from 
the  wilderness,  cultivated  no  doubt  in  com- 
mon, and  might  very  probably  own  in  conv 
mon,  according  to  the  notions  of  property 
prevalent  in  their  long-forgotten  days.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case,  as  the  huge  forests 
of  Germany  yielded  gradually  to  the  axe  ; 
and  when  the  Slavs,  a  singularly  democratic 
race,  first  settled  in  the  central  wildernesserj 
of  Great  and  Little  Russia.  Common  owner- 
ship and  joint  cultivation  may  then  have 
existed  together.  Nay,  the  very  necessity 
of  circumstances  introduces  similar  usages 
into  communities  on  which  the  most  inge- 
nious speculator  cannot  possibly  found  a 
communistic  theory.  The  English  Puritans 
colonised  New  England  in  times  when  the 
institution  of  individual  property  was  as  uni 
versal  as  it  is  now.  And  yet  the  courts  of 
the  infant  settlements  '  assigned  lands  for 
cultivation  and  for  permanent  possession, 
and  apportioned  from  year  to  year  the  coin- 
mon  meadow  grounds  for  mowing.'*  They 
adopted  the  arable  '  mark  '  and  its  incident;', 

*  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  i.  343. 
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not  from  ancient  prescription,  still  less  from 
any  theoretical  objections  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  land,  but  simply  because  a  community 
30  circumstanced  could  not  thrive  except  by 
united  labour,  nor  be  induced  to  labour 
jointly  except  by  di%dsion  of  produce.  And 
soj  we  take  it,  did  their  ancestors  in  Western 
Europe  when  Western  Europe  presented  a 
spectacle  resembling  that  of  the  seaboard 
States  of  the  Union  two  centuries  ago. 

But  when  the  Saxons  settled  in  England, 
both  the  state  of  society  and  the  notions 
prevalent  among  mankind  had  advanced 
many  a  stage  beyond  that  assumed  by  Ger- 
man antiquaries  as  prevailing  when  common 
cultivation  began.  Britain  had  long  been 
peopled,  pretty  thickly,  by  Celtic  races,  of 
whose  peculiar  institutions  as  to  property  in 
the  soil,  '  Aryans  '  though  they  are  reputed, 
we  know  nothing  ;  nor  has  anyone  but  the 
most  fanciful  reconstructor  of  the  past  as 
yet  framed  systematic  summaries  of  their 
polity  out  of  an  obscure  sentence  or  two  in 
some  old  chronicle.  But  cultivation  in  com- 
mon is  certainly  not  very  accordant  with  the 
Celtic  genius,  so  far  as  we  recognise  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Then  came  the 
Romans,  wbo  among  all  nations  had  most 
sedulously  cultivated  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  perfection  the  law  and  practice  of 
separate  property  in  land.  On  this  state  of 
things  supervened  the  Saxons,  who  came  as 
conquerors,  under  armed  leadership,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  society  when  armed  leaders  were  very 
unlikely  to  dispense  with  their  rights  or  their 
usurpations,  and  (in  some  parts)  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  dispossess  the  natives  instead  of 
governing  them.  That,  in  those  parts,  the 
leaders  placed  their  followers  on  the  con- 
quered soil,  where  the  former  occupiers  had 
been  turned  out,  and  left  them  to  cultivate 
it  after  the  common  fashion  of  their  German 
ancestors,  is  probable  enough  ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  '  common  fields,'  to  which  Sir  Henry 
refers,*  is  at  hand,  we  admit,  to  prove  it. 
But  it  is  just  as  probable  (theoretically)  that 
the  occupiers  exercised  this  common  right 
as  tenants  to  a  lord,  as  that  they  exercised 
it  as  joint  owners  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  far 
more  probable  historically.  It  may  betoken 
lack  of  imagination  on  our  part,  but  we  can- 

*  '  Sir  Henry,  adopting  the  language  of  Mar- 
shall the  agriculturist,  says  that  '  there  are  ex- 
tensive and  open  common  fields  (or  were  in  Mar- 
shall's time)  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.' 
This  seems  going  beyond  the  evidence.  In  the 
Damnonian  region,  at  all  events — the  Anglo-Cel- 
tic Devonshire  and  Cornwall — we  believe  that 
common-field  cultivation  has  been  always  un- 
known. The  land  is,  and  always  has  been,  seve- 
rally cultivated  or  waste.  It  is  obvious  that  ex- 
ceptions such  as  this  bear  materially  on  the  pro- 
blem of  the  origin  of  ownership. 


not  picture  to  ourselves  Hengist  and  Horsa 
coming  over  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  co-operative  scheme  of  village 
communities  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  either 
without  a  lord  or  in  co-proprietorship  with  a 
lord.  But  farther  than  mere  conjecture  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  sober  disputant 
to  go.  For  some  centuries  after  the  Romans 
left  Britain,  our  materials  for  real  knowledge 
are  altogether  wanting.* 

To  return  from  this  little  antiquarian  ex- 
cursion to  our  own  more  pressing  subjects 
of  investigation :  one  of  the  great  subjects 
to  which  land  reformers  have  at  all  times 
directed  their  attention  in  England,  is  the 
facilitation  of  the  transfer  of  land.  Tliat 
this  is  impeded  by  the  artificial  condition 
into  which  landed  proprietorship  has  gra- 
dually developed  is  matter  which  admits  of 
no  doubt.  Entails,  settlements,  incum- 
brances, legal  expenses,  the  thousand  re- 
straints which  impede  a  land-owner  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  property  as  he  pleases,  are  all  of 
them  impediments  in  the  way  of  what  poli- 
tical economy  would  designate  as  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number — the  free 
transmissibihty  of  land,  like  goods,  from 
hand  to  hand.  We  need  not  dwell  either  on 
facts  so  notorious,  or  on  a  principle  so  gene- 
rally recognised.  There  may  be  still  some 
thinkers  who  to  a  certain  extent  approve  of 
the  existence  of  these  impediments,  regard- 
ing them  as  useful  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining old  families  and  keeping  together 
extensive  possessions ;  but  such  is  assuredly 
not  the  prevalent  opinion  of  our  day ;  nor 
need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  deal  with  it 
here.  The  world  is  grown  too  utilitarian  in 
its  tendencies,  too  intolerant  of  sage  restric- 
tions, imposed  for  artificial  purposes,  to  tole- 
rate   devices  of  this  description.     To  pre- 


*  '  Mr.  Syme — who  takes  the  same  view  with 
Sir  Henry  Maine — goes  in  much  detail  into  this 
question,  and  proves  by  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
stances his  theory  that  land  originally  appert.ain- 
ed  to  the  state.  He  tells  us  that  'in  ancient 
Egypt  the  soil  belonged  exclusively  to  the  sove- 
reign ;'  that  '  among  the  Slavonian  races, 
property  in  land  was  not  known  imtil  recently  ;' 
that  '  in  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  Incas,  there  are 
no  traces  of  individual  property  in  the  soil ; '  that 
'  land  among  the  Teutonic  nations  belonged  to 
the  tribe  ;'  that  to  the  American  Indian,  to  the 
New  Zealander,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  the 
aborigines  of  Africa,  and  Australia,  the  idea  (of 
'  alienation  '  and  consequently  of  private  proper- 
ty in  land)  is  quite  incomprehensible.  The  prac- 
tical answer,  surely,  is,  that  we  are  not  ancient 
Peruvians,  nor  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  that 
the  notion  of  private  property  is,  somehow  or 
other,  so  deeply  rooted  among  us  that  (even  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Syme's  own  showing)  stringent 
agrarian  laws,  violent  interference  with  freedom 
of  alienation,  are  required  to  prevent  it  from  pre-' 
vailing  everywhere. 
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serve  an  aristocracy  by  keeping  up  solici- 
tors' charges  (and,  broadly  considered,  the 
existing  posthumous  limitations  of  property 
do  not  result  in  much  more  than  this),  is  a 
plan  which  will  no  more  succeed  in  our  times 
than  schemes  for  delaying  the  apprehended 
disorganisation  of  our  polity  by  maintaining 
rotten  boroughs,  or  by  contrivances  of  cu- 
mulative voting.  Let  us  assume,  therefore, 
that  Ave  are  all  agreed  with  the  political 
economists  to  press  on  reforms  of  this  des- 
cription until  land  can  be  transferred  as 
readily  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  Be  it  so ;  but 
what  conceivable  help  will  this  relaxation  of 
fettei-s  afibrd  towards  the  creation  of  a  class 
of  small  proprietors  ?  If  our  preceding 
statements  and  reasonings  are  not  altogether 
unfounded — if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
views  there  set  forth,  that  land  in  this  island 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  luxury,  and  growing 
niore  so,  that  it  commands  a  higher  price 
than  other  articles,  that  money  invested  in 
it  is  invested  at  a  loss — then  no  proposition 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  land  will  be  promoted,  not  imped- 
ed, by  the  removal  of  legal  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  parting  with  it  or  acquiring  it. 
Small  proprietors,  if  endowed  at  once  by 
some  Parliamentary  magic  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary title,  would  abandon  their  patri- 
)nonies  to  engrossing  neighbom's  and  depart 
with  the  proceeds  to  seek  more  repaying  in- 
vestments for  their  money.  Large  proprie- 
tors would  sell  and  buy  more  easily,  but  al- 
most wholly  to  each  other.  All  this  seems 
so  simple  a  deduction  from  a  few  plain  pre- 
mises, that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  can  have  escaped  the  notice  or  the  assent 
of  writers  who  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
comprehensive  way.  But  yet  we  have  seen 
that  some,  at  least,  of  our  champions  of 
peasant  proprietorship  appear  to  assume  that 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  alienation 
would  have,  at  once,  the  effect  not  only  of 
enabling,  but  of  rendering  general,  the  pur- 
chase of  small  properties  by  small  capitalists 
— the  very  last  class  who,  in  England,  would 
ever  make  such  investment  for  purposes  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Caird  thus  concludes  his  description 
of  JJngUsh  agriculture  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Les- 
lie) ; : 

-  There  is  one  great  barrier  to  improvement 
which  «the  present  state  of  agriculture  must 
force  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature— the 
great  ejctent  to  which  real  property  is  encum- 
bered, In  every  county  where  we  found  an 
estate  more  than  usually  neglected,  the  reason 
assigned  was  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to 
make  improvements  on  account  of  his  encum- 
berances.  We  have  not  data  by  which  to  es- 
tims^te  with  accuracy  the  proportion  of  land  in 


each  county  in  this  position,  but  our  informa- 
tion satisfies  us  that  it  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Even  where  estates  are 
not  hopelessly  embarrassed,  landlords  are  of- 
ten pinched  by  debt,  which  they  would  clear  oif 
if  they  were  enabled  to  sell  a  portion,  or  if  that 
portion  could  be  sold  without  the  difficulties 
and  expense  which  must  now  bo  submitted  to. 
If  it  were  possible  to  render  the  transfer  of 
land  nearly  as  cheap  and  easy  as  that  of  stock 
in  the  funds,  the  Value  of  English  property 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Those  only  who 
could  afford  to  perform  the  duties  of  landlords 
would  then  find  it  prudent  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion. Capitalists  would  be  induced  to  pur- 
chase unimproved  properties  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  them  and  selling  them  at  a  profit. 
A  measure  which  would  not  only  permit  the 
sale  of  encumbered  estates,  but  facilitate  and 
simplify  the  transfer  of  land,  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
and  to  the  labourers  in  this  country,  than  any 
connected  with  agriculture  that  has  yet  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  the  legislature.'  {Colden 
Essays,  p.  341.) 

'  Such  a  measure,  the  owmers,  occupiers,  and 
labourers  of  France  have  long  had  the  benefit 
of  ;  and  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  new  opportuni- 
ties of  migration  and  of  steadily  rising  wages, 
even  the  labourer  in  France  is  a  great  land- 
buyer,  proves  the  profitableness  of  "  la  petite 
culture,"  as  well  as  tlie  wealth  of  the  very 
humblest  and  poorest  class  of  the  French  peas- 
antry. Imagine  the  English  agricultural  la- 
bourers great  buyers  of  land  and  at  the  same 
time  lending  large  sums  to  the  State ! ' 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Les- 
lie's somewhat  roseate  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  rural 
population  of  France,  because  our  concern 
for  the  moment  is  with  England,  not  with 
France.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Frenchman,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  our  countryman  of  small  means,  call  him 
labourer,  or  capitalist,  or  farmer.  Were  land 
ofiered  to  him  in  ever  so  convenient  small 
parcels,  but  at  its  present  ruling  price,  he 
would,  as  Mr.  Norman  shows,  not  buy  it,  or 
he  would  buy  to  sell ;  because  he  has  not  the 
long-implanted  tastes,  the  ancestral  eaxth- 
hunger,  which  makes  the  French  peasant  al- 
most incapable  of  imagining  any  other  in- 
vestment than  that  to  which  his  forefathers 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  ;  because  Eng- 
land being  a  country  of  much  more  varied 
industry  than  France,  he  can  much  more 
readily  find  means  of  employing  his  savings 
more  profitably  in  other  employments  than 
can  the  Frenchman ;  and,  lastly,  because  he 
would  always  have  the  large  proprietor  close 
at  hand,  or  the  capitalist  who  longs  to  be- 
come a  man  of  acres,  tempting  him  with 
ready  money,  whereas  in  great  part  of  Franco 
wealthy  purchasers  are  as  rare  as  sellers. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  revert  to  more  \mr- 
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portaiit  chapters  of  this  great  subject  than 
those    which   relate   to  mere   philosophical 
conceptions  or  antiquarian  fancies.     We  are 
not  among  those  who  share  in  certain  pre- 
vailing apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  right 
of  property  ;  believing  that  the  causes  which 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  that  principle  in 
its  integrity  are  stronger,  upon  the  whole,  in 
the  present  stage  of  society,  than  those  which 
tend  to  its  extinction  or  suspension.     But, 
not  belonging  in  any  sense  to  the  '  positive ' 
school,  and  having  no  fixed  opinion  as  to 
the  progressive  course  of  humanity  being  con- 
fined to  this   or  that  particular  groove,  we 
abstain  from  inflicting  any  general  theories 
as  to   the  future  on  our  readers.     Enough 
for  us  the  fact,  that  the   whole  doctrine  of 
property  is  in  our  time  (as  it  has  often  been 
before)    boldly    and    seriously   questioned. 
Some  confine  the  proposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  '  property  in  land.'     On  this   point  we 
must  take  leave  to  differ  from   them  alto- 
gether.    We  cannot  find  any  real  standing- 
point  between  admitting  the  right  of  prop- 
erty as  regards  land  and  as  regards  other 
articles  of  use  or  enjoyment.     We  do  not 
admit  any  sacredness  as  attaching  either  to 
the  one  kind  of  property  or  the  other.     We 
believe  both  to  stand  on  the  same  footing — 
that  of  mere  convention  or  usage.     And  we 
are  sure  that  the  owner  of  land   has  much 
less  absolute  control   of  his  own — is  more 
obliged  by  usage  to  share  the  enjoyment  of 
it  with  others — than  the   owner  of  money. 
But  this  is  no  place  nor  occasion  for  entering 
on  so  wide  a  disquisition,  and  we  only  thus 
far  notice  it  to  prevent  our  own  views  from 
being  misapprehended.     At  all   events,  we 
hope,  by  acknowledging  our  own  full  tole- 
ration of  the  views  from  which  we  differ,  to 
escape  Mr.  Mill's   condemnation  of  people 
who  make  ho  allowance  for  their  opponents. 
'They  have  never  thrown  themselves  into 
the  mental  position  of  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently from  them,  and  consider  what  such 
persons  may  have  to  say  ;  and  consequently 
they  do  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
know   the    doctrine  which  they  themselves 
profess.'* 

Between  the  determined  opponent  of  the 
right  of  property,  and  the  upholder  of  things 
as  they  are,  Mr.  Mill  now  assumes  the  po- 
sition of  arbitrator.  And  he  thus  introduces 
the  scheme  of  mediation  which  he  propounds 
in  his  recent  Preface  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association : — 

'An  active  and  influential  portion  of  the 
working-classes,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  '  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  private  property  in  land  is  a 
mistake;  and  that  the  land  ought  to  be  re- 


sumed, and  managed  on  account  of  the  State, 
compensation  being  made  to  proprietors.  Some 
of  these  reformers  look  with  jealousy  on  any 
relaxation  of  the  land  monopoly,  thinking  that 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  landed  proprietors 
would  strengthen  the  obstacles  to  a  general  re- 
sumption of  the  land.  But  even  from  their 
point  of  view,  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  since,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there 
is  not,  as  in  Ireland  and  France,  an  intense 
competition  among  the  labouring  classes  for 
land  (raising  it  far  above  its  reasonable  value), 
whatever  brings  more  land  into  the  market 
tends  to  lower  its  price,  and  diminishes  the 
amount  of  compensation  which,  if  the  views  of 
these  reformers  were  to  prevail,  the  nation 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  landowners.*  Mean- 
while, so  long  as  land  is  private  property,  what- 
ever facilitates  its  passing  into  new  hands  tends 
to  increase  its  productiveness,  and  thereby  its 
usefulness  to  the  nation  at  large,  since  those 
among  the  owners  who  are  least  provided  with 
skill,  enterprise,  and  capital,  are  those  who  are 
under  the  strongest  inducements  to  sell  their 
land.  The  Society,  therefore,  venture  to  hope 
that  even  the  most  extreme  seciion  of  land  re- 
formers will  not  reject  this  first  part  of  their 
programme,  while  they  are  assured  of  the  sup- 
port to  this  extent,  of  many  whose  ideas  of 
land-tenure  reform  go  farther.' 

Such  is  the  pregnant  passage  in  wliich 
Mr.  Mill  opens  to  us  the  leaves  of  his  Sibyl- 
line book.  Reject  this,  and  a  worse  thing 
will  come  to  you.  This  is  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  his  offer  of  terms,  made  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  one  who  has,  or  believes 
he  has,  the  means  of  enforcing  what  he 
threatens  or  advises.  Mr.  Mill  occupies  two 
distinct  positions  in  our  eyes.  As  a  philo- 
sophical expounder  of  political  traths,  es- 
pecially in  the  economical  branch,  it  is  not 
easy  to  grapple  with  him,  both  on  account  of 
his  power  of  reasoning  and  of  his  high  autho- 
rity with  those  who  cannot  perhaps  fully 
apprehend  his  reasoning.  His  *  ipse  dixit ' 
is  quite  as  imperious  with  many  minds  as 
that  of  Aristotle  in  days  gone  by.  But  in 
his  other  capacity  he  is  much  greater  still. 
He  is  the  '  master  of  legions,'  with  whom  it 
is  unprofitable  to  argue.  '  We '  will  have  it 
so.  We  might  ask  more,  but  we  offer  a 
compromise.  Take  or  refuse  at  your  peril. 
If  you  accept,  I  will  at  all  events  do  my  best 
to  hold  my  associates  to  the  bargain.  If 
you  refuse,  I  wash  my  hands  of  your  affairs. 


Essay  on  Liberty. 


*  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  under 
which  this  proposition  is  advanced,  we  cannot 
accept  it  without  hesitation.  It  is  true  that  thi; 
fact  of  much  land  being  brouglit  into  the  mar- 
ket (from  whatever  cause)  must  have  a  tendency 
to  lower  its  price.  But  then  it  is  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  removal  of  'remains  of 
feudality,'  that  is,  the  rendering  land  more  easily 
saleable,  would  tend  to  enhance  its  price.  Which 
tendency  would  prevail  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  anticipate. 
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I  depart,  and  my  place  will  be  taken  by 
seven  spirits  woree  than  myself.  I  snrrender 
you  to  the  Commune,  the  'International,' 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  only  one  course 
to  follow  ourselves,  one  advice  to  tender  to 
the  doubtful — which  is,  to  keep  entirely  dis- 
tinct the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side 
of  this  question.  Let  us  arti:;ue  on  the  views 
of  Mr.  Mill,  his  allies  and  his  opponents,  as 
calmly  and  as  abstractedly  as  if  the  whole 
subject  were  one  of  scientific  truth  alone. 
Let  us  arrive  at  that  truth  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  for  one  mo- 
ment from  the  search  by  suggestions  from 
others,  or  such  as  grow  in  our  own  minds, 
as  to  the  inconvenient  consequences  on  pub- 
lic opinion  of  this  or  that  conclusion,  as  to 
the  dangers  to  society  which  may  result  from 
maintaining  it.  These  are  matters  for  second- 
ary consideration — to  be  sifted  in  the  second 
sieve  through  which  thought  on  this  subject 
must  pass,  if  it  is  to  be  bolted  thoroughly. 
Let  us  establish  true  principles  first ;  studv 
concession  or  modification  afterwards. 

And  there  is  one  point  of  view  under 
which  the  work  of  opposing  mere  levelling 
tendencies  has  been  rendered  a  little  easier 
in  this  generation  than  in  the  last.  Time 
was,  when,  in  the  prevailing  radical  school 
of  that  day,  the  appeal  to  numbers  was  held 
irresistil)le.  The  ascertained  sense  of  the 
majority  was  held  decisive  ;  not,  of  course, 
of  what  was  to  be  beheved,  but  of  what  was 
to  be  done.  '  The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number'  was  held  to  be,  for  legis- 
lative purposes,  what  the  greatest  number 
pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  good.  It  is 
singular  to  note  how  completely  the  present 
race  of  extreme  political  thinkers  have  devi- 
ated from  this  time-honoured  canon  of  be- 
lief. To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  head  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  receuj  English  vin- 
dications of  the  Parisian  Commune — we  do 
not  mean  of  its  violence  and  excesses,  but 
of  the  principle  of  its  usurpation.  Its  lead- 
ers boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  which  mi- 
norities in  their  country  had  hitherto  tacitly 
assumed.  We  are  not  France,  they  honestly 
avowed,  but  we  are  something  better  and 
greater  than  France.  We  know  that  the 
majority  would  disavow  us,  and  that  if  they 
could  they  would  expel  or  shoot  us  :  we 
hold  our  own  against  the  majority.  We 
claim  to  do 'so  by  virtue  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, superior  honesty.  We  claim  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  vocation  of  France  to  be 
under  laws  which  shall  subject  capital  to 
labour,  whether  France  recocfuises'  its  vo- 
cation  or  no  ;  because  we  alone  can  frame 
such  laws,  and  we  alone  can  enforce  them. 
We  have  only  to  refer  to  what  are  popularly 


termed  the  *  positivist '  organs  of  opinions 
in  this  country  to  show  that  we  have  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  in  our  des- 
cription of  these  sentiments.  We  must  again 
abstain  from  discussing  their  philosophical 
value ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  our  own 
parts  we  should-^leem  it  harder  work  to  en- 
counter a  I)cnthaniite  than  a  Positivist  in  the 
arena  of  controversy :  though  we  should 
prefer  the  former  antagonist  if  it  came  to  a 
question  of  votes  de  fait. 

The  remedial  measures  wdiich  Mr.  Mill 
proceeds  to  suggest  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  and  have  excited  much  recent 
controversy.  The  fir-t  is  'to  claim,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  the  interception  by  taxa- 
tion of  the  future  unearned  increase  of  the 
rent  of  land,  which  is  continually  taking 
place,  without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  thi; 
proprietors,  merely  through  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth.'  This  was  already 
proposed  by  him,  long  ago,  in  his  '  Principles 
of  Politdcal  Economy.' 

'  Suppose,'  he  says  in  that  work,  '  there  is  a 
kind  of  income  that  constantly  tends  to  in- 
crease, without  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  ;  these  owners  constituting; 
a  class  in  the  community,  whom  the  natural 
course  of  things  progressively  enriches,  con- 
sistently with  complete  passiveness  on  their 
parts  ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  principles  on  which  private  property  is 
grounded,  if  the  State  should  appropriate  this 
increase  of  wealth,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  it  arises. 
.  .  .  Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  rent. 
The  ordinary  progress  of  society  which  in- 
creases in  wealth,  is  at  all  times  tending  to  in- 
crease the  incomes  of  landlords  ;  to  give  them 
a  greater  amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  independently 
of  any  trouble  or  outlay  incurred  by  them- 
selves. They  grow  richer,  as  it  were,  in  their 
sleep ;  without  working,  risking,  or  econo- 
mising. What  claim  have  they,  on  the  general 
principles  of  social  justice,  to  this  accession  of 
riches  ? ' 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  matter  so 
controvertible  as  '  the  general  principles  of 
social  justice,'  and  confining  ourselves  to  the 
safer  ground  of  social  expediency — regard- 
ing property  in  any  form  as  guaranteed  to 
its  owners  only  for  the  public  benefit — 
we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Mill's  reasoning 
admits  in  the  abstract  of  answer,  or  even  of 
discussion.  But  then,  if  propounded  as  a 
philosophical  theory,  his  scheme  should 
surely,  on  'general  principles  of  social  jus- 
tice,' apply  to  all  property  alike.  On  what 
real  ground  does  the  distinction  between 
one  class  of  it  and  another,  for  the  present 
purpose,  rest  ?  Mr.  Mill  and  his  followers 
assume  such  a  distinction  throughout,  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  to  prove  it.     Does 
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not  railway  property  '  tend  to  increase  with- 
out any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  owners? ' 
and  mining  property  ?  and  many  other  kinds 
of  property,  which  improve,  in  a  flourishing 
condition  of  things,  merely  by  partaking  in 
the  general  impulse  upwards  ?  Why  should 
such  increase,  in  the  case  of  laud,  be  confis- 
cated, and  left,  in  other  cases,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  equally  undeseiTing  owners  ? 
And  again,  why,  in  propounding  this  doc- 
trine, does  Mr.  Mill  speak  only  of  the  '  land 
owners  '  as  a  wealthy  class  apart,  such  as  we 
see  them  in  England?  Does  he,  or  does  he 
not,  mean  his  proposition  to  be  as  general 
in  practice  as  it  appears  to  be  in  theory  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  peasant  proprietor  in 
France — the  small  house  and  suburban  pro- 
prietor all  the  world  over — ought  in  justice  and 
expediency  to  submit  to  a  periodical  over- 
hauling of  his  accounts,  and  the  deduction 
from  his  gains  of  all  which  may  result  from 
improvements  owing  to  no  sacrifice  of  his 
own  ?  And,  if  he  does  not  mean  all  this, 
v/ill  he  find  it  easy  to  persuade  mankind  that 
his  plan — with  all  its  outward  appearance  of 
equity — is  not,  in  reality,  a  crusading  move- 
ment against  one  distinct  and  unpopular 
class,  the  large  proprietors  of  this  country  ? 

The  second  remedy  suggested  is  one 
which — with  all  respect  for  the  authorities 
which  propound  it — really  does  not  deserve 
more  than  the  slightest  passing  notice.  Mr. 
Mill  is  very  indignant  at  the  abuses  hitherto 
committed  under  cover  of  Inclosure  Acts. 
Common  lands  have  been  allotted  to  the 
lords  of  manors  without  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  commoners.  '  The  Society  regard 
this  disposal  of  common  lauds  as  an  iniquity, 
and  demand  that  it  should  entirely  cease.' 
That  is,  we  suppose,  they  demand  that  Par- 
liament should  cease  henceforth  to  legislate 
in  this  way,  under  pain  of  nullification  of  its 
edicts  by  the  Society's  ideal  Commune,  supe- 
rior to  all  Parliaments.  But,  since  the  Soci- 
ety, or  at  least  Mr.  Mill  who  represents  it,  is 
'  willing  to  respect  existing  possessions,'  it  is 
difiicult  to  see  what  object  it  proposes  worth 
all  this  expenditure  of  high  principle  and 
indignation.  The  available  common  lands 
in  this  country  are  now  so  trifling  in  point 
of  extent,  that  the  surrender  of  them  all  to 
the  public,  for  distribution  among  peasant 
proprietors  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  measure 
productive  only  of  the  most  partial  and  teni' 
porary  effects.  Our  still  extensive  unoocu-' 
pied  tracts  of  unavailable  mountain  and  moor 
form  a  fund  of  a  very  different  description, 
but  worthless  for  such  purposes  as  these,  so 
long  as  a  new  and  accessible  world  opens  its 
millions  of  square  miles  to  tlie  emigrant. 
It  would  hardly  better  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Mill's  clients — the  landless  '  proletaires '   as 


French  fancy  terms  them — to  transplant  some 
thousands  of  them  to  Skiddaw  Forest  and 
the  Yorkshire  moors,  let  alone  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  highlands.  Mr.  Syme,  indeed,  be- 
lieves in  thirty-two  million  acres  in  the 
United  Kingdom  lying  waste,  '  though  fully 
one-half  is  capable  of  cultivation.'  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Mill — who  knows  the  economi- 
cal meaning  of  the  word  '  capable ' — would 
indorse  this  hopeful  statement. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  details 
of  a  scheme  like  Mr.  MiU's,  \mless  we  are 
quite  certain  that  it  is  propounded  in  earnest. 
If  it  merely  represents  an  ingenious  sugges- 
tion which  was  passed  though  a  mind  over- 
flowing with  speculation  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  it  were  best  to  decline  so  barren  an 
investigation.  Where  Mr.  Mill  finds  his  '  ac- 
tive and  influential  portion  of  the  working 
classes '  who  have  adopted  the  opinion  that 
private  property  in  land  is  '  a  mistake,'  we 
really  cannot  tell.  We  all  know  very  well 
that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  working  class- 
es— how  influential  it  were  hard  to  say,  how 
active  the  smoking  ruins  of  Paris  can  testi- 
fy— who  have  adopted  the  doctrine  that  all 
private  property  is  a  mistake.  And  we  all 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  school  of  higher- 
bred  philosophers — crotchet-mongers,  some 
might  venture  to  call  them — who  apply  this 
socialistic  doctrine  to  realty,  while,  for  some 
reason  beyond  our  logic,  they  abstain  from 
applying  it  to  personalty.  But  these,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  of  a  very  different  class  from 
the  advanced  politicians  among  our  working 
men.  Where  these  last  are  communistic  at 
all,  their  communism  rests  on  far  broader, 
we  might  almost  say,  far  more  rational,  bases. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  fairer  than  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Odger,  for  instance,  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  Mr.  Mill's  little  plan : — 

'While  I  hold  it,'  he  says,  'to  be  a  more 
liberal  scheme  than  any  I  have  yet  met  with 
from  so  eminent  an  authority,  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  fail,  were  it  set  forth  as  final,  to  satis- 
fy the  people.  He  suggests  the  propriety  of 
estimating  the  present  value  of  the  land,  and 
preventing  owners  in  future  from  exacting  a 
large  amount  of  rental.  If  Parliament  possess 
the  power  to  do  this  (and  it  does),  it  has  the 
power  of  carrying  out  also  a  still  greater  reform, 
at  some  future  date,  a  reform  such  as  I  pro^ 
pose  ;  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the 
nation  aud  to  the  people  by  purchase,  I  aup^ 
port  Mr,  Mill's  proposal  because  it  will  not  only 
limit  the  drain  upon  the  people  by  landlords, 
hut  would,  if  adopted,  prevent  the  amount  re- 
quisite for  making  the  land  national  property 
from  being  increased  by  delay,'  (Cantem'po- 
rary  Hevjew,  August  IS^f,) 

Such  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  incline 
on  which  theorists  who  begin  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  property  (in  land  or  aught  else)  is 
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'  robbery '  soon  find  tlieniselves  descending. 
They  advance  their  principle,  and  then  sug- 
gest a  compromise ;  they  are  met  by  the 
scornful  answer  that  compromise  with  rob- 
bery is  out  of  the  question,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  national  compounding  of  felony,  that  in- 
dividual appropi-iators  of  the  food  of  the 
public  may  be  dealt  with  more  or  less  mildly, 
according  as  they  show  themselves  penitent 
for  the  sins  of  their  class ;  but  that  the  sys- 
tem must  come  down  altogether,  or  not  at 
all ;  and  so  we  are  launched  into  full  '  agra- 
rianisTn.' 

We  can  pursue  a  discussion  so  evidently 
unprofitable — an  attempt  to  make  parallel 
lines  meet,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  succeed — no  farther.  For  our  pur- 
pose we  must  look  at  society  as  it  exists. 
We  must  recognise  that  the  tendency  of  our 
industrial  age  is  towards  the  accumulation 
of  land ;  that  legislation  may  indeed  coun- 
teract this  despotically,  but  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  freedom  of  action,  seriously  im- 
pede it.  The  prospect  may  be  a  doubtful 
one ;  it  is  certainly  to  manj^  minds,  not  an 
inviting  one.  None  of  us  who  are  addicted 
to  political  speculation  on  coming  events, 
none  who  really  desire  the  maintenance  of 
English  comfort  and  English  greatness,  con- 
template with  satisfaction  the  tokens  which 
multiply  in  some  parts  of  our  country  of  the 
concentration  of  the  right  to  the  soil  in  few 
hands ;  and  although  this  is  not  really  more 
the  case  in  respect  of  landed  than  of  other 
property,  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
change  are  more  marked  and  more  menacing. 
Most  of  us  who  are  old  enough,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  local  history  of  any  parti- 
cular rural  district,  have  traced,  and  lament- 
ed, the  disappearance,  once  gradual,  now 
rapid,  of  small  estates ;  the  rooting  up,  here 
and  there,  of  a  nest  of  yeomen  and  small 
freeholders  or  long  leaseholders  ;  the  absorp- 
tion, more  commonly,  of  the  old-fashioned 
esquire,  with  his  few  fertile  fields,  his  share 
of  pasturage,  his  cherished  little  tract  of 
woodland,  and  his  old  manor-house  rich  in 
traditions,  by  his  great  absentee  neighbour. 
More  than  this,  many  of  us  have  watched 
with  their  own  eyes  the  outward  evidences 
of  that  change  which  our  decennial  census 
seems  to  confirm — the  actual  depopulation 
of  not  inconsiderable  tracts  of  country,  the 
shrinking  of  the  village,  the  disappearance  of 
the  knot  of  cottages,  the  efiacing  of  the  local 
colour,  the  consolidation  of  some  little  dis- 
trict of  varied  rural  features  into  a  dull  tract 
composed  of  a  few  large  fields  and  dotted  at 
great  distances  with  spacious  farmhouses. 
The  decayed  church-village,  isolated  in  a 
wide  tract  of  arable,  with  the  site  of  former 
streets  only  indicated  by  the  inequalities  of 


surface  which  mark  the  ground  plan,  is  no 
imaginary  picture  now,  nor  confined  to  Ire- 
land. 

Of  course  we  know  that  there  is  plenty  of 
compensation  to  be  found,  in  an  economical 
sense,  for  the  repulsive  features  of  a  change 
like  this.  But  an  instinct,  stronger  than 
economical  reasoning,  assures  us  that  it  is 
wrong  notwithstanding.  A  state  of  satraps 
and  dependents  is  not  a  state  which  can 
really  thrive.  The  reader  may  term  our  lan- 
guage exaggerated  if  he  pleases.  Let  him 
make  any  reasonable  correction  from  his  own 
experience  or  reasoning.  But  much  of  truth, 
unhappily,  will  remain  behind.  And  the 
impression  left  on  impartial  minds  will,  we 
fear,  be  this — that  though  it  is  diflicult  to 
suggest  any  but  artificial  remedies  for  a  con- 
dition of  things  produced  by  subsisting  na- 
tural causes  ;  though  community  of  property 
be  a  dream,  community  of  land,  or  '  agrari- 
anism,'  a  mere  fallacy — yet,  when  we  have 
to  our  own  minds  satisfactorily  confuted  all 
the  theories  of  revolutionists,  and  established 
the  existing  system  on  a  logical  basis,  the 
ominous  question  will  recur:  Can  it  last,  and 
what  will  be  its  end  ? 

It  is  a  question  which  the  young  aspirant 
in  political  research  and  the  veteran  fanatic 
are  alike  ready  to  answer  off-hand ;  the  first 
confident  in  that  recurring  youth  of  society 
over  which  he  exults,  the  other  with  a  faith 
in  theories  which  the  failure  of  one  experi- 
ment after  another  has  done  nothing  to 
abate.  Tamer  thinkers  than  these  turn  away 
from  the  problem  with  a  cheerless  sense  of 
inadequacy  to  deal  with  it,  and  a  faint  reli- 
ance on  the  general  principle  that  problems 
left  to  themselves,  without  injudicious  inter- 
ference or  restriction,  will  settle  in  the  right 
way  at  last.  We  can  but  patiently  enrol 
ourselves  in  the  latter  class ;  and  point  out, 
in  the  meantime,  one  important  matter  in 
which  the  ominous  tendencies  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  may  to  a  certain  extent  work 
out  their  own  cure,  and  may  possibly  be 
helped  to  work  it  out  more  efiectually  by 
extraneous  help,  without  undue  inteifercnce 
with  liberty. 

The  English  landlord-and-tenant  system, 
to  which  landholding  in  all  other  countries 
where  there  is  abundance  of  floating  capital, 
as  we  have  seen,  more  or  less  inclines  to  ap- 
proximate, rests,  as  society  advances,  more 
and  more  on  simple  contracts  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  land  by  the  tenant  and  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  to  the  owner.  And  it  is  obvi- 
ous how  greatly  this  inclination  of  things 
is  increased  by  the  enlargement  of  estates. 
There  are,  in  truth,  whole  districts  in  the 
hands  of  absentee  and  non-resident  proprie- 
tors, or  of  trustees  for  such  proprietors,  iu 
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which,  were  it  not  that  custom  has  establish- 
ed a  different  nomenclature,  the  tenant  might 
practically  l>e  termed  the  owner,  and  the 
owner  an  annuitant;  the  agent,  who  really 
transacts  the  business  of  the  estate,  gradually 
assuming  the  position  of  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  two.  Custom  and  nmtual  forbear- 
ance have  by  degrees  fenced  the  naked  con- 
tract in  which  the  relation  began  with  a 
growth  of  recognised  usages,  until  something 
resembling  a  joint  proprietorship  has  been 
established  between  the  two  principal  par- 
ties. 

'  The  trust,'  says  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  (on  the 
English  system)  'which  the  ownership  of  land 
brings,  as  well  as  its  occupation,  if  these  are 
divided,  is  enforced  by  penalties  as  inexorable 
as  those  of  natural  law.  The  pressure  of  the 
responsibility  increases  with  every  step  in  agri- 
cultural advancement,  till  the  rights  of  one  age 
become  the  M^rongs  of  another.  Modes  of  set- 
tlement, carving  out  the  proprietary  interest 
into  a  series  of  limited  estates  for  life,  and  "  in 
remainder,"  each  in  succession  barren  of  power 
and  motive  to  meet  the  wants,  the  improve- 
ments, the  discoveries  of  the  times,  present  a 
very  different  aspect  to  the  same  thing  before 
the  rivalry  of  the  farm  was  a  world  struggle. 
The  increased  energy  and  activity  of  the  tenant 
demand  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  landlord 
before  his  own  can  be  safely  thrown  into  the 
partnership ;  for  such  the  relation  practically 
is  in  England,  and  such  it  must  become  wher- 
ever the  English  system  prevails.  The  "  ex- 
penses of  land  "  are  the  familiar  theme  of  every 
man  of  business.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  wealthy  and  unfettered  fee- 
simple  owner  complain  of  the  voracious  demands 
of  his  landed  property  for  buildings,  draining, 
cottages,  and  other  necessary  improvements 
exacted  by  the  time ;  and  those  who  give  most 
attention  to  the  debtor  and  creditor  history  of 
their  estates  are  best  alive  to  the  fact  that  land- 
ed property  has  become  more  like  a  business 
than  a  mere  income.  It  is  so,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  ought  to  be  so.  The  soil  was  not  meant 
for  idle  enjoyment,  even  by  its  unoccupying 
owner.     iCohden  Clnb  Essays^  p.  115.) 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  as  surely  as  the 
present  state  of  industry,  and  cf  freedom  to 
employ  it,  tends  towards  the  consecration  of 
the  fee-simple  of  land  in  few  hands,  so  sure- 
ly does  it  tend  to  render  the  possession  of 
that  fee-simple  either  barren — a  mere  right 
to  draw  an  annuity — or  a  right  to  be  enjoyed 
only  in  partnership  with  the  actual  occupier. 
An  incipient  co-operative  system  is  created,  of 
which,  should  revolution  keep  at  a  distance, 
another  generation  is  sure  to  sec  a  far  more 
extensive  development.  Call  England  a  com- 
munity of  30,000  land  owners  and  a  million 
and  a  half  of  farmers,  and  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie's 
indignant  view  of  the  situation  seems  at  first 
sight  justified.  Call  it  a  community  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  occupiers  and  a  considerable 


number  of  annuitants  maintained  by  those 
occupiers,  and  a  very  different  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  eye.  And  yet  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  suppositions  real- 
ly so  very  great,  and  is  it  not  one  which 
tends  to  continual  diminution?  And  may 
not  imagination,  since  we  are  thus  far  cm- 
barked  under  her  seductive  guidance,  pic- 
ture to  us,  at  a  distance  relatively  small,  the 
third  element  entering  into  this  general  co- 
operative scheme — the  tiller  of  the  soil,  ele- 
vated in  position  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  services  of  a  more  limited  number  of 
hands  (a  paradox,  but  true)  and  by  the  pres- 
sure of  emigration,  becoming  by  degrees 
himself  comparatively  independent ;  pro- 
tected not  merely  by  contract,  but  by  usage 
supplementing  contract,  and  developing  into 
a  new  partner  in  the  concern. 

Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  accelerate 
this  process,  whereby  the  occupying  tenant 
is  assuming  more  and  more  the  character  of 
an  associate  with  his  landlord,  by  enactments 
conferring  on  him  more  or  less  of  fixity  of 
tenure  ?  practicable,  that  is,  without  mis- 
chievously restraining  freedom  of  alienation, 
and  without  appi'oaching  towards  the  evils 
of  agrarian  legislation  ?  These  are  questions 
of  extreme  delicacy  as  well  as  importance, 
and  cannot  be  taken  up  in  a  mere  cursory 
waj'.  Our  Irish  land  law  is  generally  defend- 
ed merely  for  Irish  reasons — as  one  called 
for  by  the  special  necessities  of  an  artificial- 
ly produced  state  of  society.  It  remains  for 
farther  inquirers  to  examine  whether  it  may 
not  be  justified  on  wider  and  more  cosmo- 
politan grounds  ;  Avhether  it  may  not  be  a 
sample  of  codification,  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  of  things  which  we  have 
described  as  characteristic  of  modern  society 
in  wealthy  countries. 

The  exact  great  palliative  of  the  evils,  hith- 
erto indeed  more  apprehended  than  real,  which 
threaten  the  count ly  from  the  monopoly  of 
so  much  of  her  soil  in  the  hands  of  few 
owners,  might  be  found  in  restriction  on  the 
present  right  of  tying  up  property  (landed 
or  personal)  after  death.  We  do  not  speak 
of  this  as  a  measure  likely  to  prove  of  much 
consequence  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
if  it  were  enacted  and  enforced  (which 
would  be  a  more  difficult  matter).  The  re- 
strictions on  the  free  transfer  of  land  which  J 
the  present  law  practically  imposes  are,  we 
are  convinced,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
impugners  of  the  existing  system.  When 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  tells  us  that  '  a  far  great- 
er proportion  of  the  land  of  England  than  is 
generally  believed  is  in  the  possession  of  ,1 
tenants  for  life  so  heavily  burdened  with 
settlement  incumbrances  that  they  have  not 
the  means  of  improving  the  land  which  they 
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are  obliged  to  hold,'  it  is  almost  enough  to 
point  to  the  general  aspect  of  this  highly 
cultivated  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  in 
order  to  convict  him  of  over-statement. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  re- 
laxation of  the  system  of  settlement,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  aids  the  great  cause  of  free  trans- 
fer of  laud,  and  consequently  of  agricultural 
improvement.  But  it  is  far  less  on  economi- 
cal than  on  political  grounds  that  we  think 
this  question  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
those  which  are  certain  to  hold  a  large  share 
in  the  speculations  of  our  immediate  success- 
ors. If  property  in  land  is  to  be  maintained 
at  all,  and  if  at  the  same  tiijae  society  is  to 
assume  more  and  more  the  democratic  form 
into  which  it  is  now  growing,  Ave  cannot,  for 
our  own  part,  conceive  the  possibility  of  our 
proprietors  being  much  longer  allowed  to 
preserve  the  strange  privilege  which  they 
now  enjoy — unique,  wc  believe,  in  Eu- 
rope, except  as  regards  some  noble  fiefs 
in  regions  where  that  mediaeval  distinction 
is  still  kept  up — of  carving  out  future  estates 
on  their  soil  for  hypothetical  possessors,  and 
'  solemnly  appealing,'  as  it  has  been  express- 
ed, *  from  one  generation  to  the  next.'  We 
shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  this  privilege  of 
founding  and  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  future  landed  families  is  one  peculiarly 
consonant  to  English  feelings  and  tradi- 
tions, and  valued  as  highly  by  the  yeoman- 
freeholder  where  he  exists,  and  by  the  crea- 
tor of  a  new  suburban  demesne,  as  by  the 
peer  or  the  millionuaire.  This  is  to  some 
extent  true,  but  only  to  some  extent ; 
the  creation  of  particular  estates  by  way 
<_)f  settlerhent,  in  small  properties,  is  an 
eccentricity  at  best;  while  it  is  the  recog- 
nised system  of  our  aristocracy,  in  so 
far  as  that  aristocracy  is  least  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  and 
of  that  which  is  fast  approaching.  We 
should  doubtless  be  deemed  very  nearly  as 
revolutionary  as  Mr.  Mill  himself,  were  we  to 
suggest  that  society  would  still  survive  and 
flourish,  wealth  would  accumulate,  and  the 
demesnes  of  the  rich  would  still  continue  to 
adorn  the  land  as  they  do  now,  if  no  dispo- 
sal whatever  of  property  after  death  by  deed 
or  will  were  permitted  unless  absolute,  sav- 
ing only  such  obvious  exceptions  as  justice 
and  public  policy  demand,  such  as  life  pro- 
vision for  widows  and  industrial  leases. 
Nor  will  we  back  our  proposal  by  humiliat 
ing  threats,  or  suggestions  that  to  the  choice 
between  this  prohibition  and  an  agrarian 
law  we  may  come  at  last.  We  should  wish 
it  to  be  judged  on  its  merits  only,  and  leave 
to  time  and  to  the  thoughts  of  temperate 
men,  the  care  to  remove  the  prejudices,  as 
for  our  own  part  we  believe  them  to  be, 


which  at  present  militate  against  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  anomalous  and  irrational  con- 
trol over  the  contingent  future  which  British 
law  supposes  and  encourages. 


Art.  VIL — 1.  Report  fro7n  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Legal 
Education.     1846. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
hy  Her  Majesty  to  Inquire  into  the  Ar- 
rangements of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  for  Promoting  the 
Study  of  the  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 
1855. 

3.  Report  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Lincoln'' s 
Inn  Hall  on  the  6th  July,  1870,  tuith  the 
Address  of  Sir  Roundel  I  Palmer  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Legal  Education  As- 
sociation. 

4.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Legal  Education,  14^^  and  •26th  Juhj, 
1871. 

We  propose  to  sketch  the  Histoiy  of  Legal 
Education  in  England,  hoping  possibly  to 
aid  the  determination  of  two  questions  much 
agitated — namely,  whether  barristers  are 
now  adequately  prepared  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  their  functions ;  and  whether  solici- 
tors or  attornies  are,  or  are  not,  now  excluded 
from  advantages  which  they  ought  to  possess 
and  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  ? 

However  startling  the  fact  may  appear,  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  all  the  higher  judicial  offices  in 
this  country  were  filled  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  deans.  The  ad- 
vocates who  practised  in  the  secular  as  well 
as  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were  exclu- 
sively clerical.  There  were  attornies  in  those 
days,  but  no  barristers.  The  clergy  did 
their  legal  work  ably,  though  not  always 
without  censure  ;  but  in  1217  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  canon  from  acting  in  the  tempo- 
ral courts.*  The  change  proved  extremely 
mischievous  to  the  community ;  important 
duties  which  had  previously  been  performed 


*  Certain  of  the  cler<ry  appear  to  liave  disregard- 
ed the  prohibition.  It  is  recorded  of  William  de 
Biissy,  a  learned  serjeant,  wlio  liourished  about 
GOO  years  aoo.  that  liaviniT  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  professional  malpractices,  he  claimed 
the  protection  of  his  holy  order.^ ;  and  to  prove 
his  privilejje,  disclosed  the  clerical  tonsure. 
Therefore  Sir  Henry  Spehnan  suo-gests  that  the 
original  object  of  tlie  Serjeant's  coif  was  to  con- 
ceal the  tousure  of  such  renejjad*;  ecclesiastics  aa 
l>ractised  in  the  secular  courts.although  interdict- 
ed by  canon. 
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by  men  of  skill  being  now  from  necessity 
committed  to  practitioners  at  once  ignorant 
and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  unscrupulous.  The 
chronicles  of  Henry  III.  and  of  l^is  successor 
present  a  frightful  and  marvellous  picture  of 
professional  corruption  and  extortion,  no  less 
than  ten  out  of  the  twelve  common  law  judges 
having  been  convicted  of  falsifying  records 
and  taking  bribes  for  their  decisions.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  1290,  moved  by  the 
complaints  and  remonstrances  of  his  subjects, 
Edward  I.  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
addressed  to  his  chief  minister,  Henry  de 
Lacy — the  famous  Earl  of  Lincoln — and 
Lord  Chancellor  Burnell — the  greatest  law 
reformer  of  his  age,  rescued  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell from  oblivion.  The  Report  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  following  year,  gave  a  startling 
representation  of  the  venality  and  profligacy 
which  prevailed  in  the  profession  generally, 
and  in  all  the  legal  offices,  high  and  low.  A 
remedy  was  called  for  to  correct  the  existing 
evil.  Provision  was  also  required  for  the 
future ;  the  country  demanding  a  new  race 
of  candidates  for  the  forum  and  the  bench, 
from  which  the  clergy  had  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury been  excluded. 

To  accomplish  both  purposes,  the  great 
monarch  then  on  the  throne  issued,  in  the 
year  1292,  ivith  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
a  second  commission,  which  was  addressed 
to  John  de  Metinghara,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (one  of  the  two 
untainted  judges),  'with  certain  associates,' 
who  are  not  named.  These  Commissioners 
were  directed  to  search  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  respectable  and  competent  at- 
tornies,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  then  fixed  at  Westminster  by  Magna 
Charta;  the  Commission  declaring  that  the 
individuals  to  be  selected  should  alone,  and 
none  else,  practise  before  those  common  law 
tribunals.  The  Commission  further  directed 
— and  here  was  its  most  important  provision 
— that  students,  '  apt  and  eager,'  should  be 
brought  up  from  the  provinces  and  placed  in 
proximity  to  the  Courts.  They  were  to  be 
chosen  with  discrimination  ;*  their  disposal 
afterwards  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  whom  a  large  authority 
was  vested  by  the  words  de  aliis  remanenti- 
bus,  fiat  per  discretionem  f  a  discretion  ex- 
ercised, doubtless  with  the  concurrence,  if 
not  by  the  direction,  of  Lord  Lincoln  and 
the  Chancellor,  both  evidently  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  whole  atfair.  The  fortunate  at- 
tornies,  chosen  to  displace  and  supersede 
their  unlucky  brethren,  had,  we  may  sup- 
pose, on  coming  to  the  Metropolis,  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  accommodation.     But  with 


*  Apprenticii  libentes  addiscere. 


the  young  students — the  apprenticii,  as  they 
were  called — the  case  was  different.  Invited 
by  the  State  for  a  State  purpose,  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  State  the  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  a  collegiate  education, 
known  even  at  that  eai-ly  period ;  implying 
chambers  for  residence  and  teachers  for  in- 
struction, in  social  combination.  Hence  the 
apprenticii  were  at  once  placed  in  the  Inns 
of  Chancery — public  offices,  which,  retain- 
ing their  ancient  designation,  are  now  to  be 
regarded,  in  the  words  of  Fortescue,  as  '  the 
earliest  settled  places  for  students  of  the 
law ;'  the  germ,  in  fact,  of  what  Sir  Edward 
Coke  calls  our  English  Juridical  University. 

The  design  was  not  merely  to  raise  the  in- 
tellectual standard  of  the  legal  profession, 
but  to  open  to  all  classes  the  principles  of 
that  municipal  code  under  which  they  lived, 
as  distinguished  from  the  civil  and  the  canon 
jurisprudence,  then .  too  much  affected  by 
the  clergy,  and  sought  to  be  established  by 
them.  The  objects  contemplated  by  Ed- 
ward I.  and  his  ministers  are  not,  indeed,  so 
plainly  unfolded  by  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mission as  by  the  steps  taken  almost  immc- 
diatel}'  in  pursuance  of  it,  by  sundry  regal 
and  judicial  declarations,  and  by  numerous 
formal  documents  and  contemporaneous  de- 
scriptions ;  all  supported  by  traditions  at 
once  uniform,  authentic,  and  venerable. 

Towards  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  fol- 
lowing out  the  scheme  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Lincoln,  the  first  of  the  Commissioners 
— a  man  celebrated  for  munificence — surren- 
dered his  town  mansion,  with  its  accompa- 
nying advantages,  in  Chancery  Lane,  to  a 
body,  we  are  told,  of  legal  professors  and 
their  pupils.  This  fraternity  have  ever  since 
been  distinguished  as 'the  Honourable  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn,'  the  first  and  the 
oldest  Inn  of  Court.*  Here  the  earl  died 
in  1310,  the  Society  taking  its  name  froju 
his  title. 

The  second  Inn  of  Court,  the  inner  Tem- 
ple, and  the  third,  the  Middle  Temple,  al- 
though of  great  military  or  knightly  antiqui- 
t}',  did  not  become  legally  scholastic  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  origin  of  Gray's  Inn,  the  fourth  Inn 
of  Court,  is  that  about  the  same  period,  not 
precisely  ascertained.  Lord  Gray  de  Wil- 
ton granted  to  certain  legal  professors  and 
apprenticii  a  lease  of  his  hostelry  in  Hol- 
born. 

All  these  bodies,  the  several  Inns  of  Court 
and  of  Chancery,  proceeded  on  the  principle 
of  a  collegiate  scheme,  under  the  constant 


■"  Tliinne,  a  learned  antiquarian  (praised  by 
Camden),  writing  temp.  Eliz.,  calls  Lincoln's  lun 
'  the  ancientest  House  of  Court,  before  the  Temiylc' 
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Rupeiintendence  and  protection  of  the  Crown. 
During  tlie  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  they 
prospered.  In  Richard  Il.'stime,  1381,  they 
were  invaded  by  Wat  Tyler  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  destroyed  the  Temple  Records.  In 
1450,  one  of  Jaclc  Cade's  declared  inten- 
tions was  '  to  kill  all  the  lawyers,  and  pull 
down  the  Inns  of  Conrt,'  which,  however, 
wdth  the  Inns  of  Chancery  annexed  to 
them,  in  spite  of  some  popular  reproaches, 
were  resorted  to  by  the  most  promising 
youths  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Inns  of  Court 
having  the  senior,  the  Inns  of  Chancery  the 
junior,  apprenticii.  It  appears  indeed  that 
the  inmates  of  these  establishments,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
were  not  only  numerous,  but  at  intervals  dis- 
orderly. They  became  in  fact  formidable 
by  their  turbulence  to  their  more  peaceful 
neighbours,  the  citizens  of  London.  In 
1454  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  communities  in  Fleet- Street.  Who 
chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
valour  on  this  occasion  does  not  appear; 
neither  can  we  discover  on  which  side  victo- 
ry was  declared.  But  that  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery cut  a  prominent  figure  in  the  combat  is 
made  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  principals 
of  Clifford'' s,  of  FurnivaVs,  and  of  Barnard's 
— probably  ringleaders  —  Avere  brought  to 
trial,  convicted,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Har- 
ford Castle.  These  incidents,  though  now 
ludicrous,  ai'e  evidence  of  growth  and  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Plantagenets  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery  had  ac- 
quired a  settled  constitution  and  an  academic 
discipline ;  and  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
men  turned  out  by  them  proved  generally 
the  most  eminent  of  the  nation.  Describing 
these  establishments  in  1464,  Chief  Justice 
Fortescue  (who  had  verj-  early  become  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn)  expresses  him- 
self thus : — 

'  There  belong  to  the  law  ten  lesser  Inns,  and 
sometimes  more,  which  are  called  the  Inns  of 
Chancer}^,  in  each  of  which  there  are  one  hun- 
dred students  at  the  least ;  and  in  some  of 
them  a  far  greater  number,  though  not  con- 
stantly residing.  The  students  are  for  the 
most  part  young  men.  After  they  have  made 
some  progress  here,  and  are  more  advanced  in 
years,  they  are  admitted  into  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Of  these  there  are  four ;  in  the  least  frequent- 
ed of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred 
students.  In  these  greater  Inns  a  student  can- 
not well  be  maintained  under  28Z.  a  year.  And 
if  he  have  a  servant  to  wait  on  him  (as  for  the 
most  part  they  have),  the  expense  is  propor- 
tionably  more.  The  students  are  sons  to  per- 
sons of  quality — those  of  an  inferior  rank 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining and  educating  their  children  in  this 


way.  Knights,  barons,  and  the  greatest  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  often  place  their  children  in 
those  Inns  of  Court,  not  to  live  by  the  profes- 
sion, having  large  patrimonies  of  their  own. 
The  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  mode  of 
study  well  adapted  for  proficienc3^  Neither  at 
Orleans,  nor  at  Anglers,  nor  at  any  other  uni- 
versity in  France  (Paris  excepted),  are  there  so 
many  students.' 

In  Fortescue's  description  one  thing  is 
obser\»ble ;  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  at- 
tornics,  who  by  degrees  became,  as  wc 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  sole  and  exclusive 
occupants  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery.  IIow 
this  came  about  is  a  mystery.  llavino- 
regard,  however,  to  the  comparative  paucity 
of  the  English  population  when  Fortescno 
wrote,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  students 
enumerated  by  him  (coming  up  to  2,000), 
could  have  been  all  of  the  patrician  or 
even  of  the  equestrian  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  majority  were  probably  poor  and 
humble  adventurers,  some  succeeding  and 
some  failing  in  after  life.  That  merit  and 
ability,  however  obscure  tlie  candidate,  were 
not  excluded  from  the  '  Juridical  Universi- 
ty' is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Billing,  who  began  his  professional  studies 
as  an  attomey's  clerk,  became  ultimatelv,  in 
1740,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  'The 
eldest  sons  of  the  nobility  and  of  leading 
county  families,  not  intending  to  practise  or 
even  to  become  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, enjoyed  a  preference,  which  gave 
them  direct  access  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
without  any  previous  resort  to  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  As  to  ordinary  students  desiring 
instruction  for  professional  avocations,  the 
rule  was  that  their  legal  education  should  be- 
gin in  one  or  other  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
which  were  under  the  control  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  indeed  belonged  to  them,  the 
judges  being  the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown. 

The  students  in  these  Inns  of  Chancery 
were  of  all  grades,  some  contemplating  the 
forum  and  some  attorneyship,  while  others 
had  an  ultimate  view  to  public  life  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Not  a  few  were  sa- 
tisfied with  the  Inns  of  Chancery.  The  young 
attornies  went  no  higher ;  while  those  stu- 
dents who  looked  to  become  county  magis- 
trates, with  merely  law  enough  to  incct  the 
exigencies  of  quarter  sessions,  rarely  ascend- 
ed to  an  Inn  of  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Shallow 
'  of  Glostershire,'  and  his  friend  '  little  John 
Doit  of  Staffordshire,'  were  both  of  '  Clem- 
ent's,' and  were  both  content.  Justice  Shal- 
low afterwards,  on  his  estate  in  the  country, 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  still  '  talked  of 
at  Clement's  Inn.'  And  Falstatt"  says,  '  I  do 
remember  Shallow  at  Clement's  Inn ;'  show- 
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ing,  we  think,  that  Falstaff  himself  had  been 
in  bis  day  of  that  ancient  society ;  but  most 
probably  with  no  forensic  aspirations. 

Whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  deriva- 
tion, all  who  looked  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  profession,  all  indeed  who  in- 
tended to  work  as  advocates  in  Court,  must 
have  begun  their  legal  studies  in  an  Inn  of 
Chancery.  After  going  through  this  indis- 
pensable juvenile  novitiate,  they  moved  up 
to,  and  were  entered  of,  an  Inn  of  Court. 
They  still  retained  the  ancient  title  of  ap- 
prenticii.  Of  whom  there  were  three  clas- 
ses: 1.  The  junior  app7-enticii,  all  of  the 
Inns  of  Chancery ;  2.  The  senior  appren- 
ticii,  who  instructed  the  juniors ;  and  3. 
The  Apprenticii  ad  legem,  who  after  a  cur- 
riculum of  eignt  years,*  and  after  strict  and 
repeated  examinations,  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise as  advocates  in  the  Courts.  Men  of 
7nark  and  distinction  were  appointed  Read- 
ers, who  lectured  and  conducted  mooting s 
both  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  The  curriculum  treated  by  For- 
tescue  as  venerable  had  probably  existed  for 
two  centuries  before  his  publication  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  had  himself  complied 
with  the  discipline  which  he  describes  with 
a  laudation  seemingly  grateful.  His  picture 
is  perhaps  too  highly  coloured,  especially 
where  he  describes  the  '  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  '  as  models  of  educational  obedi- 
ence. But  the  account  has  never  been  im- 
peached, and  has  been  constantly  quoted  and 
relied  upon. 

In  the  Tudor  reigus,  when  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  English  language  came  exclu- 
sively into  use,  the  term  apprentlcius  disap- 
peared, and  that  of  barrister  was  substitut- 
ed. The  word  barrister  was  not  derived 
from  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  from 
the  bar  at  which  exercises  were  performed 
ill  the  halls  of  the  societies.  The  degree  of 
l)arrister  was  not  granted  by  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  acting  together  as  one  body,  but 
l>y  each  Inn  separately,  and  only  to  its  own 
respective  members. 

By  this  time  the  attornies  had  inexplicably 
acquired  possession  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
and  gradually  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
their  business,  chambers  which  had  been 
previously  devoted  to  students.  They  re- 
sisted the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
and  ultimately,  without  a  paiiicle  of  disco- 
verable authority,  asserted  a  dominion  of 
their  own.  Very  considerable  accommoda- 
tion, however,  was  still  reserved  by  them  for 
pupils.  Their  halls,  too,  were  kept  open  for 
readings,  mootings,  and  exercises.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the   original  course   of 

*  Lord  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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study  was  adhered  to  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who,  having  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford, 
began  his  legal  preparation  in  1498  at  New 
Inn  (an  Inn  of  Chancery),  '  and  he  after- 
wards,' Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  '  belonged  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  were  taught,'  his  lord- 
ship says,  '  the  more  profound  and  abstruse 
branches  of  legal  science ; '  doubtless  mean- 
ing the  subtleties  of  special  pleading  and  the 
refinements  of  conveyancing — the  Law  of 
England  being  the  only  subject  taught.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  early  appointed  Reader  to 
Fumival's  Inn,  where  he  lectured  and  con- 
ducted mootings  with  great  applause  for  three 
years.  Lord  Campbell  affirms  that  at  this 
period  'the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  pre- 
sented the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted 
university.  Law  was  systematically  taught, 
and  sufficient  tests  of  proficiency  were  appli- 
ed before  the  degree  of  barrister  was  con- 
ferred, entitling  the  aspirant  to  practise  as  au 
advocate.'  High  descent  gave  no  release 
from  the  curriculum  when  the  forum  was 
contemplated.  Thus  Chief  Justice  Montagu, 
whose  ancestor  accompanied  the  Conqueror, 
and  who  himself  founded  the  ducal  house  of 
Manchester,  was  sent  when  still  very  young 
to  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  in  due  time,  hav- 
ing been  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  was 
so  much  esteemed  for  learning  that  the 
benchers  appointed  him,  in  1524,  'Autumn 
Reader,'  and  shortly  afterwards  '  DouT^le 
Reader,'  offices  whose  importance  we  can 
hardly  now  estimate.  . 

Next  comes  a  lawyer  to  whom,  Lord  Camp- 
bell says,  we  still  look  up  with  reverence — 
Chief  Justice  Dyer.  After  a  successful  ca- 
reer at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  young 
Dyer  was  transferred  to  New  Inn,  an  Inn  of 
Chancery  ;  and  thence  afterwards,  in  153V, 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  an  Inn  of  "Court. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  attornies  were 
gradually  closing  the  doors  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  against  students  for  the  Bar,  while 
we  find  that  they  themselves  betrayed  a  sin- 
gular eagerness  to  become  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  But  in  1557  an  imperative 
order  was  pronounced  by  the  judges,  '  That 
none  attorney  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Iims  of  Court ;  and  in  all  admissions  that 
this  condition  shall  be  implied,  that  if  he 
that  shall  be  admitted  practise  any  attorney- 
ship, then  ipso  facto  he  shall  be  dismissed  ; 
but  with  liberty  to  repair  to  the  Inn  of  Chan- 
cery from  whence  he  came.'  The  tone  of 
this  order  evinces  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
the  authorities  against  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  it;  but  it  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  attornies  were  then  regarded  as  pro- 
per members  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  trust  of  their  position. 
Hence,  although  the  order,  and  another  is- 
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sued  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  15*74,  'by 
the  Queen's  Commandment,  with  the  advice 
of  Her  Privy  Council,'  and  the  judjsjes,  gave, 
we  must  suppose,  great  offence  to  the  attor- 
iiies,  they  did  not  venture  absolutely  to  ex- 
clude bar-students  from  their  inns,  nor  did 
they  attempt  to  impede  the  Headers  in  the 
performance   of  their  duties.     Accordingly, 
we  find   that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  on  leaving 
Cambridge  in  1571,  began  his  legal  studies  at 
Clifford's  Inn  (an  Inn  of  Chancery),  and  pro- 
ceeded thence,  in  1572,  to  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  Reader  of  Lyon's 
Inn  (an  Inn   of  Chancery),  where  for  three 
years  he  lectured.  Lord  Campbell  tells  us, 'to 
students  of  law  and  attomies  with  much  ap- 
plause ;  and  so  spread  forth  his  fame  that 
crowds  of  clients  sued  to  him  for  his  coun- 
sel.'*   In  Coke's  time  there  were  747  students 
in  the  Inns  of  Chancery. t     But  in  course  of 
the  succeeding  half   century,   the   attornies, 
having  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  Inns  of 
(chancery — the  seminary  of  legal  education 
— though  they  did  not,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, actually  exclude  students  for  the  Bar, 
yet  received  them  ungraciously  (disregarding 
the  benchers'  remonstrances),  so  that  on  the 
8th  of  November  1629,  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
having  quitted  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  so- 
licited admission  and  was  received  at  Lin- 
coln's   Inn  per  saltum ;   thereby,  in  effect, 
terminating  one  element  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline so  much   approved  of  by  Fortescue 
and  Coke  in  former  times,  and   lauded  so 
warmly  by  Lord  Campbell  in  our  own.     Ad- 
verting to  the  case  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  his 
lordship  observes,  'that  the  custom  for  law 
students  to  be   first  entered   of    an  Inn  of 
(Jhancery,  before  being  admitted  of  an  Inn 
of  Court,  seems  now  to  have  become  obso- 
lete ; '  adding   that  '  the    Inns  of    Chancery 
were  by  this  time  entirely  abandoned  to  the 
attornies.' 

The  f:,ttention  of  the  Government  having 
I)een  at  last  directed  to  this  encroachment  on 
a  public'  right,  it  appears  that  on  the  16th 
April,  1630  (the  year  immediately  following 
Sir  Matthew  Hale's  admission  at  Lincoln's 
Inn),  an  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Keeper 
( 'Oventry  -and  the  twelve  judges,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  commanding 
that  the  Inns  of  Chancery  '  should  hold  their 
government  subordinately  to  the  benchers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
such  benchers  being  required  to  survey  the 
Inns  of  Chancery  annually,  in  order  that 
tliere  might  be  in  them  a  competent  number 
of  chambers  for  students  ;  declaring  also  that 

*  Chief  Justices,  p.  244. 

t  Lord  Biirj^hley  ;  Coll.  Pearca,  79. 
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any  attorney,  or  clerk,  or  other  oflScer  diso- 
beying, should  be  severely  punished.' 

We  do  not  find  that  the  benchers  did  any- 
thing to  carry  this  order  into  execution.  The 
Inns  of  Chancery  were  still  resorted  to  by 
students,  probably  of  both  kinds.  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  the  great  Commonwealth 
lawyer,  says  that  in  his  day  there  were '  eight 
Inns  of  Chancery,  but  in  none  of  them  so 
many  students  as  in  Fortescue's  time ; '  show- 
ing that  these  lower  hospitia  existed  then  as 
educational  establishments,  though  reduced 
in  number  and  mutilated  by  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery was,  after  the  Restoration,  again 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
and  on  the  18th  June,  1665,  an  order  was 
issued  whereby  the  order  of  1630  was  renew- 
ed by  '  the  command  of  the  King's  Majesty ; ' 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  twelve  judges 
(including  Sir  Matthew  Hale),  with  increas- 
ed solemnity,  enjoining  not  only  that  '  the 
Inns  of  Chancery  should  hold  their  govern- 
ment subordinately  to  the  benchers  of  every 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  which  they  belong- 
ed ;  but,  moreover,  that  the  benchers  should 
make  laws  for  governing  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery, as  to  keeping  commons,  and  attending 
and  performing  exercises  according  to  former 
usage,'  The  order  of  1665  commanded,  se- 
condly, '  that  the  benchers  of  every  Inn  of 
Court  should  cause  the  Inns  of  Chancery  to 
be  examined,  that  there  might  be  a  compe- 
tent number  of  chambers  for  students  ;  and 
that  evevj  year  there  should  be  an  exact  sur- 
vey taken  that  the  chambers  allotted  for  that 
purpose  were  accordingly  so  employed.' 
These  orders  were  published,  in  1666,  by  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chief 
Justices  Bridgeman  and  Hale. 

This  order  of  1665  was,  we  believe,  disre- 
garded by  the  benchers  in  like  manner  as 
that  of  1630.  They  made  no  'laws  for  go- 
verning the  Inns  of  Chancery,' nor  do  we  find 
that  they  ever  instituted  the  annual  inspec- 
tions so  urgently  commanded.  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  subject  to  correction  by  evidence 
not  yet  disclosed.  The  benchei's  were  per- 
haps of  opinion  that  the  Inns  of  Court — their 
chief  care — were  not  likely  to  gain  much  by 
a  contest  with  the  managers  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  which,  after  the  case  of  Lord  Hale, 
had  ceased  to  be  of  necessity  resorted  to  by 
students  for  the  bar.  But  this  was  no  ade- 
quate excuse ;  for  the  benchers,  backed  as 
they  were  by  the  Government,  and  support- 
ed by  the  judges,  might  easily  have  recover- 
ed the  Inns  of  Chancery  (a  task  still  open), 
which  formed  not  only  component  parts,  but 
were  in  fact  the  primary  element,  of  the  Le- 
gal   L^niversity.     The    orders   of   1630   and 
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1665  have  never  been  revoked.  They  v^'ere 
no  secret.  They  were  formally  and  repeat- 
edly published  by  direction  of  the  judges, 
and  they  raise  a  question  of  interest  at  the 
present  crisis  when  subscriptions  are  asked  for 
'  The  New  School  of  Law.'  Describing  the 
present  state  of  the  property  abandoned  to 
the  attornies,  and  misappropriated  for  two 
centuries,  Mr.  Clode,  a  very  eminent  London 
solicitor  (whose  reraai-ks  are  published  by  th« 
Royal  Commissioners),*  informs  us  '  that 
every  Inn  of  Chancery  has  a  noble  hall,  in 
fine  condition,  and  is  as  well  able  now  as  in 
Fortescue's  time  to  hold  a  hundred  students 
each.'  Mr.  Clode  says  that  '  to  preserve  the 
Inns  of  Chancery  as  public  property,  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  should  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parhament ;'  and  as  it  appears  that  there 
are  now  but  seven  remaining-,j-  four,  if  not 
more,  having  mysteriously  disappeared,  he 
thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  fear  that  the 
surviving  seven,  if  not  looked  after,  will  also, 
in  the  course  of  years,  be  lost  to  the  profes- 
sion.' He  is  clear  that  in  their  '  original 
foundation  they  were  educational  establish- 
ments for  law  students.  They  are  still  capa- 
ble of  being  restored  to  these  purposes ;  and 
few  persons  will  be  found  to  justify  the  pre- 
sent use  made  of  their  funds  and  advantages  ; ' 
a  remark  not  perhaps  intended  as  a  censure 
on  the  present  occupants,  who  merely  retain 
what  they  possibly  may  think  has  come  to 
them  legitimately;  although  no  one  dealing 
with  such  '  privileged  and  exempted '  proper- 
ty, can  gravely  atFect  ignorance  of  the  noto- 
rious public  trust  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
by  which  it  is  bound.  J 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the 
Inns  of  Chancery,  whose  history  shows  how 
the  attornies  contrived  to  bring  about  the 
educational  segregation  which  they  now 
somewhat  clamorously  deplore,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  career  of  the  superior  bodies,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  without  further  noticing  their 
disobedient  subordinates.  And  here  we 
must  look  back  a  little  to  ascertain  the 
course  pursued  in  *  those  four  colleges,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Europe,  dedicated,  by 
the  free  bounty  of  our  ancient  kings,  to  the 
preparation  of  young  men  to  discharge 
public  and  arduous  functions,  as  well  of  the 
State  as  of  Justice.'  § 


*  Report  1855,  p.  295. 

f  The  seven  Inns  of  Chancery  still  remaiiiincr 
are — one  belonging  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  namely, 
Furnival's ;  three  belonging  to  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, namely  Clifford's,  Clement's,  and  Lyon's ; 
one  belonging  to  the  Middle  Temple,  namely 
New  Inn ;  and  two  belonging  to  Gray's  Inn, 
namely  Staple  and  Barnard's. 

X  See  Attorney-General  «.  Morgan,  before  Sir 
.John  Leach  and  Lord  Eldon,  2  Russ..  306. 

§  Royal  Charter  of  13th  August.  1609. 


In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  each  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  was  governed  by  the 
Chief  Reader  and  the  benchers.  The  other 
inmates  consisting  of  sub-readers,  utter  bar- 
risters, inner  barristers,  and  students.  There 
were  no  permanent  or  hired  officials — no 
professors — no  tutors.  The  work  was  done 
by  members  selected  and  advanced  for  their 
proficiency.  The  young  student  who  had 
quitted  his  Inn  of  Chancery,  was,  after  three 
years'  study  and  discipline,  called  by  the 
Chief  Reader  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  In  other  words  he  became  an  Inner 
Barrister  or  Barrister  of  the  Inn,  a  degree 
which  satisfied  him  if  he  had  no  view  to 
practice.  If  he  meant  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion, he  was  next  appointed  an  Utter  or 
Outer  Barrister ;  but  it  Avas  oi'dered  '  that 
none  should  be  called  to  the  Utter  Bar  ex- 
cept by  the  General  Ordination  Council  in 
term  time ;'  and  none  were  '  admitted  to 
plead  in  any  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster, 
or  to  subscribe  any  Action  or  Bill,  unless  he 
were  for  five  years  an  Utter  Barrister,  con- 
tinuing that  time  in  the  exercise  of  learn- 
ing.' *  Utter  Barristers  were  chosen  to  be 
Sub-Readers,  and  next  aspired  to  the  Chief 
Readership,  which  gave  dominion  in  the  Inn 
Awhile  the  office  lasted.  At  its  close  the 
Chief  Reader  became,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
moted, a  Bencher. 

As  to  the  exercises,  Ave  take  the  following 
account  from  a  lecture  delivered  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a  barrister,  now  a 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.f  The  description 
refers  to  the  Middle  Temple  ;  but  the  course 
pursued  in  the  other  Inns  of  Court  was  then, 
we  believe,  substantially  the  same  : — 

'  For  educational  purposes,  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  moieties.  The  Benchers  appointed  a 
Chief  Reader  and  four  cupboard-men  (so  nam- 
ed from  the  cupboard,  a  sort  of  rostrum  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall),  to  do  duty  for  the  first  half 
year,  from  the  beginning  of  Hilary  Term  to 
the  end  of  Easter.  They  appointed  another 
Chief  Reader  and  four  cupboard-men  to  per- 
form the  like  duty  from  the  beginning  of  Trini- 
ty to  the  end  of  Michaelmas.  In  Term  time 
the  members  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  for 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  in  the  Courts  at 
Westminster.  Exercises,  therefore,  were  de- 
ferred till  after  dinner  and  after  supper.  On 
the  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  moot- 
ings  were  maintained,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  great  functionarj',  the  Chief 
Reader,  and  three  of  the  Benchers.  These 
mootings  consisted  of  feigned  cases  thrown 
into  the  form  of  pleadings  which  were  opened 
by  a  student,  and  followed  up  by  an  Utter 
Barrister.  The  debate  was  then  taken  in  hand 
by  the  cupboard-men,  with  whom,  likewise, 
the    Benchers   contested.      And    finally,    the 


*  Order  of  1574. 

f  Mr.  Macqueen,  Q.C. 
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Chief  Reader  himself,  high  over  all,  closed  the 
discussion  by  delivering  his  opinion.  The 
avowed  object  of  these  exercitations  was  to 
promote  the  faculty  of  ready  speaking.  At 
the  close  of  Hilary  Term  the  Chief  Reader  was 
to  prepare  for  the  delivery  of  his  Lent  Lec- 
tures, technically  called  his  Vacation  Readings. 
He  was  also  to  provide  the  means  for  the  cere- 
monies and  festive  entertainments.  And  this 
last  was  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business  ; 
for  he  was  obliged,  or  expected,  to  maintain 
great  state  in  the  Inn.  While  delivering  his 
lectures  he  kept  open  house  in  the  Hall,  and 
out  of  his  private  purse  defrayed  all  the 
charges.  Dugdale  tells  us  that  in  ten  days  one 
Chief  Reader  spent  600?.  in  feasting  his  visitors 
— an  enormous  sum,  if  we  consider  the  then 
value  of  money.  He  feasted  nobles,  prelates, 
ministers  of  State,  judges,  royal  favourites, 
court  parasites,  and  civic  functionaries ;  in 
short,  all  who  by  their  good  word  might  ad- 
vance his  interest  or  exalt  his  reputation.  But, 
it  will  be  asked,  what  induced  the  Chief  Reader 
to  sustain  this  formidable  Qutlay  ?  The  answer 
is,  the  office,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  only 
channel  to  the  Society's  Bench.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  advantages  expect- 
ed from  it.  The  Chief  Reader  had  not  only 
the  first  rank  in  the  Inn,  but  had  precedence 
in  Court  the  moment  his  appointment  was  no- 
tified to  the  judges.  He  had  the  privilege  of 
calling  students  to  the  bar  of  the  Inn  ;  and 
from  his  class  were  chosen  the  Judges,  the 
King's  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General, 
as  well  as  the  King's  Serjeant ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inferior,  though  lucrative,  offices  of  At- 
torney-General to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Li- 
veries, and  Attorney-General  to  the  Duchy. 
So  says  Dugdale.  The  Vacation  Readings  fol- 
lowing Trinity  Term  generally  lasted  about  a 
month.  The  Chief  Reader,  before  commencing 
operations,  withdrew  from  the  public  eye  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect  of  his 
reappearance.  On  a  given  Sunday  he  disclosed 
himself  in  the  Temple  Church,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  friends  and  admirers ;  a  sub-reader 
bearing  his  train,  an  utter  barrister  carrying  his 
bag,  and  sixteen  servants  in  livery  swelling  the 
procession.  On  the  following  Monday  in  the 
morning,  he  repaired  to  the  Hall,  where  the 
Society  were  assembled ;  and  they  all  had 
breakfast  together,  the  Chief  Reader  presiding. 
The  proper  business  of  the  day  began  by  an 
announcement  of  the  subject  selected  for  com- 
mentary. This  done,  the  Chief  Reader  deliv- 
ered his  preelection.  But  here  again  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  not  only  to  lecture  and  ex- 
pound, but  to  conduct  disputations  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  finished  his  reading  than  the 
cupboard-men  fell  to  work,  impeaching  his 
conclusions,  right  and  left,  the  judges  and  Ser- 
jeants joining  in  the  fray  ;  until  at  last  the 
Chief  Reader  himself  vindicated  his  own  opi- 
nions, and,  for  the  time,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion. At  this  stage,  dinner  was  served. 
That  meal  over,  the  debate  was  revived  by  one 
of  the  indomitable  cupboard-men,  who  forth- 
with challenged  the  Chief  Reader  to  discuss 
with  him  his  cases.  Other  combatants  follow- 
ed ;  and  again,  as  before,  the  Chief-Reader  in- 


terposed to  finish  the  debate,  which  he  inva- 
riably did  by  giving  judgment  in  his  ovin 
favour,  and  demolishing  his  antagonists.  The 
repast  of  supper  was  then  announced,  "aaJ 
so,"  says  Dugdale,  "that  daj^'s  exercise  was 
terminated."  In  the  ensuing  Easter  Term  the 
same  Chief  Reader  again  predominated  at 
mootings,  in  like  manner  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  Hilary ;  and  as  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices (supposing  nothing  more  advantageous  to 
have  been  offered  to  him)  he  became  a  Bencher 
of  the  Inn,  not  by  election,  but  of  right.  la. 
Trinity  Term  the  second  Chief  Reader  succeed- 
ed, and  pursued  a  career  precisely  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  his  predecessor.  So  that  it 
must  frequently  have  happened  that  two  Chief 
Readers  were  each  year  advance<l  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society.' 

Tlie  Mootings  had  much  to  recommend 
them.  They  iniitated  tlie  real  Lusiness  cf 
the  Courts,  gave  practical  insti-action,  an  J 
instilled  self-possession ;  affording  also  tLo 
most  legitimate  of  all  opportunities  for  show- 
ing the  capacity  of  those  who,  as  matter  cf 
discipline,  were  obliged  to  come  forward. 
These  exercises  (freed  from  their  ancient 
ostentatious  formalities)  miglit  again  be 
made  useful.  In  this  opinion  we  are  forti 
tied  by  Mr.  Lowe,*  who  thinks  that  '  the  ol4 
system  of  putting  cases  might  be  revived 
with  great  benefit.'  As  to  the  readings  or 
lectures,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty ; 
though  the  discussions  which  followed  them 
must  have  been  enlivening  and  attractive, 
and  for  that  veiy  reason  beneficial.  But 
pompous  revels,  originating  in  monkisli  ob- 
servances, brought  ridicule  and  odium  on 
the  Inns  of  Court.  The  Puritans,  especially 
'  the  bigots  of  the  iron  time,'  were  offended. 
The  benchers  themselves,  though  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  these  . 
ancient  recreations,  at  last  put  an  end  to 
them.  But  this  was  not  all.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  tliat 
other  and  much  greater  changes,  'some  ex- 
tremely mischievous,  took  place  during  the. 
'Troubles,'  and  under  the  Commonwealth. 
Cromwell  cared  little  for  the  law,  and  less 
for  the  Legal  University,  an  institution  es- 
sentially monarchical.  The  regal  patronage 
ceasing,  chief-readerships  were  no  longer 
sought,  and  were  discontinued.  Sub-reader-, 
sliips  shared  the  same  fate.  Lectures,  ■ 
mootings,  and  exercises  became  farcical  for- 
malities. Utter  barristers,  whose  long  cur- 
riculum of  eight  years  was  felt  to  be  oppres- 
sive, vanished  from  the  scene,  and  left  their 
Avork  to  the  inner  or  junior  barristers,  the  .' 
barristers  of  the  Inn,  who  thereupon  became 
barristers  of -law,  their   present  designation. 


*  The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  K-,  port  oJ 
1855,  p.  134. 
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Tlie  students  were  left  to  themselves.  The 
old  course  of  tuition,  which  had  matured  so 
many  men  eminent  in  the  law  and  in  politi- 
cal life,  fell  into  disuse,  the  benchers  pro- 
adding  no  substitute  for  that  which  they  suf- 
fered to  expire,  if  they  did  not  actually  ex- 
tino-uish  it.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  did  their  best  to  revive  the 
ancient  discipline,  but  they  failed. 

The  benchers  no  longer  came  in  by  right 
as  chief  readers,  but  were  chosen  by  the 
Council.  Men  of  mark  and  standing  in  the 
j;rofes8ion  were  selected — practical  men, 
who  joined  for  social  purposes — men  who 
thought  little  of  legal  education,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  promote  it.  In  1670,  Mr. 
North  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Guil- 
ford), having  been  appointed  '■  one  of  the 
King's  council,  learned  in  the  law,'  Avhen 
a.bout  thirty  years  of  age,  claimed  to  be 
made  a  bencher  of  his  inn — the  Middle 
Temple.  His  application  was  refused,  the 
benchers  responding  that  '  if  young  men  by 
favour  preferred  came  up  straight  to  the 
bench,  and  by  their  precedence  were  allow- 
ed to  top  their  more  ancient  brethren,  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  would  be  destroy- 
ed.' These  objections  the  judges  (of  whom 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  one)  overruled — telling 
the  benchers  as  they  came  before  them  that 
'  until  they  had  done  their  duty  by  calling 
Mr.  North  to  their  bench  they  must  not  ex- 
pect to  be  heard  in  His  Majesty's  Courts.' 
The  benchers  gave  way,  and  we  think  wise- 
ly; for  when  they  talked  of  their  constitution, 
they  forgot  that  they  had  themselves  shaken 
it  severely ;  otherwise  their  answer  to  Mr. 
Norton  would  have  been  triumphant.  They 
might  have  told  him  '  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed the  duty  of  chief  reader,  and  there- 
fore was  not  entitled  to  the  honour  which  he 
claimed.' 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  the  bench, 
Vt'C  think  it  probable  that  at  this  period  a 
doctrine  was  invented,  which  has  still  some 
supporters,  who  affirm  that  barristers  igno- 
rant of  law  can  do  no  harm  to  the  public, 
since  no  one  will  employ  them.  This  plau- 
sible theory  goes  deep  into  the  history  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  explains  the  benchers'  conduct.  They 
held  that  a  barrister's  education  was  entirely 
his  own  affair.  They  furnished  him  with 
dinners,  but  they  supplied  no  instruction, 
i:or  did  they  inculcate  any  study  or  disci- 
pline. One  of  their  first  duties  was  to  look 
after  their  libraries — scantily  furnished  as 
we  know  they  were  with  books.  When  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne, '  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,'  was  passed,  the  benchers  had 
?.n  opportunity,  never  likely  to  occur  again, 
for  doing  good  service  and  securing  a  lasting 


benefit  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  By  that  sta- 
tute eight  bodies,  including  the  Edinburgh 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  were  empowered  to 
exact  for  their  respective  libraries,  copies, 
'  upon  the  best  paper,'  of  all  works  published 
after  March  lYlO.  Of  the  favoured  libra- 
ries three  were  English  and  five  Scotch. 
The  benchers  were  on  the  spot ; — they  did 
nothing,  they  asked  nothing,  and  they  got 
nothing.  Yet  each  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
had  its  ancient  separate  library.  Tliat  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  dates  so  far  back  as  1552.  In 
1857,  it  had  only  28,000  volumes;  whereas 
the  vigilant  advocates  of  Scotland  had  by 
that  time  secured  under  the  statute  no  less 
than  172,000  volumes,  embracing  eveiy 
branch  of  science,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
literature,  and  the  arts. 

The  inattention  or  lethargy  of  the  bench- 
ers on  this  and  other  occasions,  springing 
partly  from  the  doctrine  of  '  harmless  igno- 
rance'* to  Avhich  Ve  have  referred,  and 
partly  from  an  erroneous  fancy  entertained 
by  some  of  them  that  they  Avere  voluntary 
bodies,  having  no  duty  to  perform, — gradu- 
ally gave  rise  to  an  impression,  not  yet  dis- 
placed, that  four  divided  bodies,  without  a 
head  and  without  superintendence,  were 
scarcely  fitted,  however  pure  and  untainted, 
to  conduct  adequately  the  functions,  or  to 
secure  adequately  the  objects,  of  a  Law 
School — to  say  nothing  of  a  Legal  LTni- 
versity. 

In  1727,  all  that  the  benchers  required  of 
Lord  Mansfield  when  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  was  that  he  should  dine  in  their  hall 
five  days  each  term  for  three  years.  A  sort 
of  exercise  was  still  kept  up,  consisting  of 
but  six  words : — '  I  am  for  the  widow's 
dower' — uttered  by  the  young  candidate 
standing  at  the  bar  table,  and  always  re- 
warded by  a  good-humoured  recognition  and. 
a  condescending  smile  from  the  seniors. 
Discipline  had  utterly  disappeared,  although 
two  or  three  sub-readers  were  still  nomi- 
nally continued,  the  performance  of  their 
duties  being  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  a 
fine,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who  in  1740 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
tells  us  that  '  all  sorts  of  regimen  and  acade- 
mical superintendence,  either  with  regard  to 
morals  or  studies,  were  found  impracticable 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  Avere  therefore  en- 
tirely neglected.'  That  they  were  found 
'  impracticable '  we  disbelieve  ;  but  that  they 
were  'entirely  neglected'  seems  redundantly 
established  by  evidence. 


*  It  appears  that  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  '  even  if  disreputable  per- 
sons were  called  to  the  Bar,  the  public  would 
suffer  nothing ;  the  public  not  beino^  compelled 
to  employ  them.'     (8  Laio  May.,  p.  135.) 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  Blackstone,  hav- 
ing formed  the  design  of  reducing  into 
system  the  Common  Law  of  England,  pre- 
pared lectures,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
basis  of  liis  great  work.  In  1753  he  deli- 
vered his  first  course  at  Oxford,  and  was 
elected  Vinerian  Professor.  His  lectures 
soon  became  so  celebrated  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  read  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  III.),  but  being  then 
engaged  with  a  numerous  class  of  pupils  he 
declined  the  honour.  Blackstone  was  greatly 
patronised  by  Lord  Alansfield,  who  wrote 
for  him  the  equitable  ..\)Ovi\orL  of  the  Com- 
mentaries— a  fact  which  shows  that  his  lord- 
ship favoured  this  method  of  instruction, 
which  the  benchers  would  seem  to  have 
repudiated. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
only  mode  of  preparation  for  the  Bar  was  by 
voluntary  private  study,  and  by  ^-igilant  atr 
tendance  in  the  Courts  ;  young  men,  before 
their  call,  taking  generally  a  year's  practical 
instr-'ction  in  an  attorney's  office.  Lord 
Thurlow  followed  this  course,  and  also  the 
Poet  Cowper,  in  1753.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  system  of  pi/j^iV^/s/ny  with  bar- 
risters came  into  vogue,  and  has  ever  since 
been  followed.  Thus  Lord  Erskine  com- 
menced his  legal  career,  first  as  a  pupil  with 
Mr.  BuUer,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Wood, 
both  eminent  special  pleaders,  who  in  time 
became  judges.  Pupillising,  which  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  though  entirely  with- 
out aid  from  the  benchers,  is  now  almost 
constantly  observed,  scarcely  anyone  coming 
to  the  Bar  with  a  view  to  practice  who  has 
not  been  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  cham- 
bers, successively,  of  a  special  pleader,  a  con- 
veyancer, and  an  equity  draughtsman,  the  in- 
struction being  derived  less  from  tuition  than 
fi'om  work  and  observation.  But  here  we 
must  remark  that  although  'pupillising'  has 
been  described  '  by  Lord  Cairns*  as  a  most 
useful  introduction  to  the  actual  routine  of 
business,'  the  Commissioners  of  1855  report 
their  opinion  that  '  the  system  of  practical 
study  in  a  barrister's  chambers  affords  no  faci- 
lities for  the  study  of  the  scientific  branches 
of  legal  knowledge,  including  under  that 
term  constitutional  law,  legal  history,  civil 
law,  and  jurisprudence,'  properly  derivable 
from  lectures  and  examinations.  This  con- 
sideration the  benchers  inexplicably  over- 
looked, although  the  consequences  were 
pointed  out  by  Blackstone,  who  says  that 
'  as  young  men  of  rank  and  figure '  could 
not  get  what  they  required  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  they  '  retired  to  their  estates,  or 
visited  foreign  kingdoms,  or  entered  upon 

*  Comm.  Rep.  of  1855,  p.  137. 


public  life,  without  any  instniction  in  the 
laws  of  the  land.'  Although  'pupillising' 
proved  successful,  it  furnished  no  adequate 
excuse  for  the  benchers,  whose  apatliy  wa.*? 
censured  severely  in  a  work  published  in 
1780,  by  Mr.  (.'Unninghamc,  a  member  cf  ' 
the  Bar  and  a  well-known  legal  writer,  at  the 
request,  he  tells  us,  of  '  certain  members  of 
Parliament,  who  desired  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  and  of  the. 
nnie  Inns  of  Chancery.'  The  principfJ 
grievance  alleged  was  that  the  barristers 
were  called  without  examination,  and  occt\- 
sionally  by  collusion.  Even  the  judges  'di  i 
not  escape  impeachment ;  for  they  were 
charged  with  admitting  attornies  '  to  in- 
crease  the  business  at  their  chambers,'  the 
remuneration  of  judicial  services  not  then 
wholly  depending  as  now  upon  salary. 

During  the  Chancellorships  of  Lords  Tlnir  ^ 
low,  Loughborough,  Erskine,  Eldon,  an.l 
Lyndhurst,  little  or  no  encouragement  fcr 
the  improvement  of  legal  education  was 
held  out.  The  inertness  of  the  benchers 
continued.  They  provided  no  instruction 
for  their  students ;  but  called  them  punc- 
tually to  the  Bar  upon  proof  of  the  stipu- 
lated dinners.  The  cessation  of  discipline 
had  now  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries,  yrt 
no  one  found  fault  with  the  benchers,  ai- 
though  jokes  at  their  expense  were  occasion- 
ally uttered  Avith  reference  to  the 'dinners 
and  the  '  exceedings.'  That  some  barristers 
were  unskilled  in  the  law  and  ignorant  cf 
practice  is  undeniable ;  but  that  there  wju; 
an  abundant  supply  of  able  barristers  is  no 
less  certain.  They  were  all  unapproacl*- 
able  except  by  intervention.  The  attomier., 
now  called  solicitors,  must  first  have  been 
resorted  to,  and  they  advised  as  to  the 
selection  of  counsel.  Their  own  dutic:! 
too  were  important  ;•  for  the  solicitor  ha  i 
often  to  act  in  critical  matters  without  afl- 
vice,  and  subject  to  a  responsibility  from 
which  barristers  are  free.  And  the  truth  is 
that  the  qualifications  of  solicitors,  from  tlic 
necessity  of  employing  them,  are  in  ord* 
nary  transactions  more  serviceable  to  the 
community,  and  their  defects  more  perii'.- 
cious,  than  those  of  the  barristers.  For  the 
public  good,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  advantage,  the  solicitors  in  1833,  much 
to  their  credit,  established  three  lectureships 
in  London  upon  law.  They  Soon  afterwards 
commenced  '  examinations,'  and  founded 
their  '  Incorporated  Law  Society.'  Tlic/ 
have  now  a  most  useful  library  and  a  hall 
for  readings.  This  Institution,  suppoiled 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  has  proved  ef 
unspeakable  benefit  to  the  solicitors  them  > 
selves  ;  but  more  especially  to  their  article<l 
clerks,  Avho  come  up  annually  from  the  pro- 
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vinces  to  complete  their  professional  educa- 
tion. 

lu  the  wake  of  the  solicitors,  but  falling 
greatly  short  of  their  performance,  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the  same 
year  1833,  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
voluntary  lectures,  which  were  given  by  Mr. 
Austin,  on  Jurisprudence,  and  by  Mr.  Starkie 
on  Common  Law.  The  experiment  failed, 
ftUhough  the  lecturers  appointed  were  both 
of  the  first  eminence ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
failure,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  observes,  '  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see.  There  was  no  organised 
system  of  which  the  lectures  were  a  part ; 
no  stimulus  applied  to  compel  the  students 
to  go  to  them ;  and  no  system  of  examina- 
tion dependent  on  them.'  There  was,  more- 
over, the  want  of  combination,  or  rather  the 
dissent,  of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1845  that  the 
I  Lenchers  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  seeing 
the  progress  of  the  solicitors,  were  at  last 
roused  from  their  long  lethargy  by  Lord 
\Yestbury,  then  leader  of  the  Chancery  Bar, 
and  by  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
logal  profession,  who  combined  to  establish, 
under  the  government  of  all  the  four  Inns 
of  Court,  a  rational  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion. Four  lectureships  were  accordingly 
«ct  on  foot — one  on  Equity  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
one  on  Common  Law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
one  on  Civil  Law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
one  on  Conveyancing  at  Gray's  Inn.  In  the 
meantime  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,* 
reported  that  '  the  four  Inns  of  Court  should 
form  a  species  of  Law  University,  the  insti- 
tution to  be  sought  in  the  application  of 
establishments  having  ancient  privileges, 
large  accommodations,  ample  funds,  and 
venerable  associations.'  Encouraged  or  im- 
pelled by  these  stimulants,  the  benchers, 
rigain  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Westbury, 
collectively  assembled  in  1851,  'to  provide 
for  the  better  instruction  of  students ;'  and 
the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  '  Council 
of  Legal  Education,'  under  whose  auspices 
•six  readers  were  appointed,  and  are  still  con- 
tinued, namely,  one  reader  on  Jurisprudence 
and  Civil  and  International  Law,  one  on 
the  Law  of  Real  Property,  one  on  the  Com- 
mon Law,  one  on  Equity,  one  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Legal  History,  and  one  on 
Hindu  and  Mahommedan  Law.f 

Complying  with  an  Address  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Royal  Commission 
was  issued  in  1854,  Ho  inquire  into  the  ar- 


*  Report  of  1846. 
^  f  Indian  students  flock  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  kindly  watches  and  protects 

their  interests. 


rangements  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  also 
into  those  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  for  pro- 
moting the  Study  of  the  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence; the  revenues  properly  applicable  to 
that  purpose  ;  and  the  means  most  likely  to 
secure  a  systematic  and  sound  education  for 
Students  of  Law,  and  to  provide  satisfactorj^ 
tests  of  fitness  for  admission  to  the  Bar.' 

The  Commissioners  were  Lord  Westbury 
(then  Chancellor),  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land,* Mr.  Justice  Keating,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Sir  T.  Erskine  Perry,  and  Sir  John 
Shaw  Lefevre ;  who  reported  that  '  as  re- 
garded the  intellectual  qualifications  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  a  barrister,  there  was 
not  such  security  as  the  community  was  en- 
titled to  require.'  Several  witnesses  were 
examined  before  them,  among  others,  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  'the 
Inns  of  Court,  as  a  University,  were  in  a 
state  of  decay  ;' '  but  that  they  might  recover 
as  the  University  of  Oxford  had  done  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centur3^  Mr.  Lowe 
urged  the  necessity  of  examinations  for  prac- 
tising barristers,  at  the  same  time  remarking 
that  every  English  gentleman,  '  who  is  inde- 
pendent, and  whose  time  is  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, should  be  educated  in  law.' 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  commenting  on  the 
Report  of  1855,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation as  to  the  evidence  : — 

'  With  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  1851, 
Mr.  Maine,  at  that  time  one  of  the  readers,  said 
it  had  been  successful  so  far  as  its  inherent  de- 
fects had  allowed  it  to  succeed ;  those  defects 
being,  first,  its  want  of  systematic  character ; 
and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  compulsory  exa- 
mination. He  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  very 
much  agreed  with  this  view.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Maine  was,  he  believed,  shared  by  every 
one  of  his  colleagues  except  the  late  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  eminent  man  he  had  before  referred  to.t 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Broom, 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  by  the  late 
Mr.  Phillimore  ;  and  Lord  Cairns,  although  not 
one  of  the  lecturers,  and  although  giving  evi- 
dence rather  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  reading  in  the 
chambers  of  a  barrister  or  conveyancer,  still 
expressed  his  concurrence  very  decidedly  in 
the  opinion  that  to  make  the  system  what  it 
ought  to  be,  compulsory  examination  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.' 

In  order  to  present  both  sides  of  the 
question,  we  extract  the  following  important 
remarks  from  the  Evidence  of  Lord  Cairns, 


*  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum. 

f  Mr.  Lewis  lectured  and  conducted  mootinga 
on  conveyancing  for  several  years  with  jrreat 
success  at  Gray's  Inn  till  1852.  He  was  against 
compulsory  examinations. 
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who  was  then,  in  1854,  a  young  but  eminent 
member  of  the  Chancery  Bar : — 

'  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  system  of  legal  education  con- 
nected with  the  Universities  of  the  country — 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  I  do  not 
think  that  London  is  the  best  field  for  an)'-thing 
that  assumes  the  form  of  a  collegiate  education. 
AVhen  young  men  come  to  London  their  great 
desire  is  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to 
be  called  to  the  Bar.  When  the  general  education 
of  a  young  man  is  finished,  and  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  course 
of  study  should  be  exclusively  special.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  is  in  the  chambers  of  a  bar- 
rister, his  attention  should  not  be  distracted. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  think  of  any  one  practising 
as  a  barrister  without  special  training  in  cham- 
bers, as  it  is  to  think  of  anyone  practising  sur- 
gery without  walking  the  hospitals.  I  would 
allow  a  legal  degree  at  the  University  to  stand 
in  the  stead  of  a  compulsory  examination. 
The  person  who  obtained  the  highest  reward, 
and  those  who  came  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
merit,  should  be  exempted  from  a  compulsory 
examination  when  called  to  the  Bar.  I  would 
trust  that  the  energy  and  ability  which  enabled 
any  person  to  obtain  a  legal  degree  with  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  merit  at  college,  would  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  Inns  of  Court  that 
he  would  also  have  technical  knowledge  when 
called  to  the  Bar.  I  would  have  compulsory 
examinations  for  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  University  who  have  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard.' 

The  Commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  '  the  four  Inns  of  Court  should  be  unit- 
ed in  one  University.'  They  made  impor- 
tant suggestions  as  to  examinations  eompul- 
sor}'  and  voluntary ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  recommended  or  prescribed  any  specific 
course  of  educational  training.  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  then  Chancellor,  did  not  agree  with 
the  Commissioners  as  to  compulsory  exami- 
nations for  the  Bar.  He  refused  to  carry 
out  their  scheme,  which  he  apprehended 
would  diminish  the  resort  of  students  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  altering  their  ancient  charac- 
ter and  rendering  them  purely  professional 
establishments.  Lord  Cairns,  in  1863,  moved 
a  resolution  at  the  Bencli  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
that  it  would  be  expedient  '  to  create  a  Legal 
L^niversity,  to  which  the  various  Inns  of 
Court  might  be  aflSliated,  and  through  which 
legal  degrees  might  be  conferred  and  dis- 
cipline exercised.'  The  resolution  was  ear- 
ned, and  communicated  to  the  other  Inns  of 
Court,  but  no  result  has  followed. 

By  the  Consolidated  Regulations  of  1869, 
whoever  desires  to  become  a  barrister  must 
be  admitted  into  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  must 
show  a  certain  amount  of  literature  before 
he  can  be  received.  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  passed  a  public  examination  at  any  of 
the  Universities.     But  if  he  have  not  done 


so,  an  examination  will  take  place  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  English 
and  Latin  languages,  and  with  English  his- 
tory. He  must  declare,  and  it  must  be  cer- 
tified, that  he  is  not  an  attorney,  solicitor, 
writer  to  the  Signet,  writer  of  the  Scotch 
Courts,  notary  public,  parliamentary  agent, 
or  clerk  to  any  legal  functionary.  No  other 
interdiction  appears  ;  but  two  barristers  must 
certify  that  the  candidate  is  '  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  and  a  proper  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Society.'  If  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
Universities,  he  may  keep  terms  by  dining 
in  Hall  three  times  in  each  term.  But  if  he 
is  not  a  member  of  such  university,  he  must 
dine  six  times  in  each  term ;  and  it  is  impe- 
rative that  he  '  be  present  at  the  grace  be- 
fore dinner,  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  and 
at  the  grace  after  dinner.'  There  being  four 
terms  in  each  year  (Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity, 
and  Michaelmas),  he  must  keep  twelve  terms 
before  his  call  to  the  Bar.  In  other  words, 
he  must  be  for  three  years  on  the  books  of 
the  Society.  He  must,  moreover,  '  during 
one  whole  year'  attend  lectures,  or  be  a 
pupil  in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister,  or  satis- 
factorily pass  a  general  examination.  Any 
one  of  these  three  distinct  and  independent 
essentials  being  satisfied,  he  is,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  '  eligible  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar,' 

The  most  important  of  all  the  regulations 
is  one  which  appoints  'general  examinations' 
to  take  place  twice  a  year,  to  be  conducted 
by  two  members  of  the  Legal  Council,  with 
the  readers,  who  are  authorised  to  confer 
studentships  of  fifty  guineas,  and  exhibitions 
of  twenty-five  guineas  each,  per  annum,  for 
three  years,  on  those  who  propose  theraselvos 
for  such  examination,  and  make  the  best 
appearance  on  the  occasion.  Such  are  the 
rules  of  the  '  Legal  University.'  The  lectures 
need  not  be  listened  to.  The  pupilisatiou 
may  be  a  mere  form ;  and  the  examinations 
may  be  without  any  curriculum  of  study. 
The  dinners  alone  are  compulsory  and  forti 
fied  by  tests.  This  system  presents,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
established  in  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany, 
where  the  law  student  has  to  go  through  a 
University  course  of  four  years  with  peri- 
odical exammations  before  his  call ;  and  a 
further  stage  of  two  years  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Courts  befoi-e  entering  into  practice 
as  an  advocate. 

The  past  history,  now  closed,  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  demonstrates,  as  we  have  .said,, 
that  they  are  public  institutions.  Their  pre- 
sent attitude  establishes  the  same  conclusion. 
Bodies  which  confer  public  status  and  grant 
public  degrees  must  themselves  be  public,. 
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and  act  by  State  authority.  The  Inns  of 
Court  have  enjoyed  and  exercised  these  high 
powers  for  more  than  five  centuries,  without 
challenge  and  without  objection.  To  a  great 
national  and  learned  profession  there  is  no 
access  but  through  them.  They  alonfe  can 
constitute  the  barrister,  who  instantly  on  his 
call,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
rank,  becomes  an  esquire  ;  and  has  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  pleading  for  others  in  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  without  any  respon- 
sibility to  clients.*  From  his  class,  more- 
over, the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
judges  of  the  land  are  chosen.  Having  the 
power  of  creation,  the  generators  of  this 
favoured  functionary  have  also  the  power  of 
extinction.  They  can  disbar  and  degrade 
the  barrister  for  misconduct.  To  say,  there- 
fore, as  some  have  said,  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  so  many  accidental  clubs  or  vo- 
luntary associations  formed  by  private  com- 
pact, and  liable  to  disunion  at  the  volition  of 
the  parties,  seems  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
the  rights  which  these  bodies  enjoy,  but  also 
with  the  rights  which  they  confer.  The 
Commissioners  of  1834  remark  that  'the 
immunities  of  a  voluntary  society  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  any  body  of  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  the  medium  of  admission  into  one 
of  the  learned  professions ' — evidently  show- 
ing that  they  regarded  the  Inns  of  Court  as 
public  institutions,  without  actually  describ- 
ing their  character.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Fortescue, 
and  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (the  one  writing  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  other  in  the  seven- 
teenth), both  pronouncing  them  '  Universi- 
ties ' — when,  moreover,  we  read  the  Charter 
of  James,  which  speaks  of  '  those  four  col- 
leges, the  most  famous  of  all  Europe,' — it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repose  on  that  unity  of 
time  and  place  which  concurred  in  their  es- 
tablishment, or  on  that  similarity,  or  rather 
that  substantial  identity,  of  constitution  and 
government,  which  has  so  long  distinguished 
them  ;  demonstrating,  we  conceive,  irresisti- 
bly, that  they  were  originally  no  private 
work,  or  jobbing  speculation,  but  a  great,  a 
wise,  and  a  national  contrivance,  required  at 
the  time,  and  worthy  of  their  founder — our 
English  Justinian. 

Their  progeny,  the  barrister,  is  not  merely 
a   forensic    advocate,   possessing     exclusive 

f)rivileges  and  immunities,  but  a  sworn  pub- 
ic officer,  and,  as  Lord  Langdale  affirmed,  a 
minister  of  justice  bound  to  assist  the  Courts, 
when  he  can,  with  advice  and  information. 
He  has  been  described  somewhat  fancifully 
as  '  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  justice,'  having, 
indeed,  stepped  into  the  shoes  and  inherited 

*  Comoj,  Bep.  1855,  p.  13. 


the  garb — let  us  say  also  the  virtues — of  the 
ancient  clergy,  his  predecessors.  The  judges 
have  a  right  to  his  aid,  and  are  wrong  when 
they  dispense  with  it,  especially  in  the  higher 
tribunals.  Very  recently  Lord  Hatherley, 
speaking  from  his  experience  intheShedden 
and  other  cases,  where  the  parties  themselves 
addressed  the  House,  observed  that  'their 
lordships  had  a  right  to  be  assisted  by  coun- 
sel, so  as  to  have  cases  argued  in  the  best 
possible  manner.'  Upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Lord  Langdale,  then  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  expressed  the  '  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  truly  honourable  and  important  services 
which  counsel  constantly  performed,  as  min- 
isters of  justice,  acting  in  aid  of  the  judges 
before  whom  they  practised.'*  His  lordship 
on  the  same  occasion  laid  it  down  that  '  no 
counsel  supposes  himself  to  be  the  mere  ad- 
vocate or  agent  of  his  client,  to  gain  a  victo- 
ry on  a  particular  occasion.  His  zeal  and 
arguments  are  qualified,  not  only  by  conside- 
rations affecting  his  own  character  as  a  man 
of  honour,  experience,  and  learning,  but  also 
by  considerations  affecting  the  general  inter- 
ests of  justice.'  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  f  tells  us 
that  in  France  an  advocate  is  not  at  liberty  to 
'  appear  in  a  case  which  he  knows  to  be  bad.' 
This  reminds  us  of  the  question  put  by  Bos- 
well  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  wise  answer, 
which  seems  to  have  governed  the  etiquette 
or  practice  of  the  English  Bar :  '  You  can- 
not know  whether  a  case  is  good  or  bad  till 
the  judge  determines  it.'  Lord  Brougham, 
defending  Queen  Caroline  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  affirmed  that  '  an  advocate  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  knows  but  one  person 
— his  chent;  to  save  whom  he  must  not  re- 
gard the  alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment,  or 
the  destruction  which  he  may  bring  upon 
others.  Reckless  of  the  consequences,  he 
must  go  on,  even  though  he  should  involve 
his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client's  pro- 
tection.' It  would  appear  that  reflection  and 
the  lapse  of  time  produced  no  change  in  his 
lordship's  views  on  this  subject ;  for  in  No- 
vember, 1864,  addressing  the  English  Bar 
assembled  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  at  the 
Berryer  entertainment.  Lord  Brougham  re- 
announced  his  opinion,  often  communicated 
to  his  friends  in  private,  that  '  the  first  great 
duty  of  an  advocate  is  to  reckon  everything 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  his  client.' 
But  this  sentiment  was  instantaneously  and 
emphatically,  though  most  courteously,  con- 
tradicted— we  must  say  corrected — by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  declared 
'  that  the  arms  which  an  advocate  wields  he 
ought  to  use  as  a  warrior,  not  as  an  assassin. 


*  Keen,  p.  6G8. 

f  On  the  Discipline  of  the  Bar,  p.  29. 
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He  ought  to  nphold  the  interests  of  his  cW- 
enis,  per  fas,  but  not  />er  jiefas.  He  ought 
to  know  how  to  reconcile  tlie  interests  of  his 
client  with  the  eternal  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,' 

But  it  must  also  be  borae  in  mind  that  the 
solicitor  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the 
public,  who  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
his  services.  He  can  distinguish  liimself  on- 
ly by  useful,  quiet,  and  unambitious  respecta- 
bility. He  is,  however,  much  older  than  the 
barrister.  He  figured  before  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  dreamt  of ;  and  while  society  lasts 
he  must  continue.  The  business  of  life  can- 
not go  on  without  him.  It  is  surely,  there- 
fore, indispensable  that  this  gentleman,  in 
whom  everyone  confides,  should  stand  well 
and  even  high  in  the  social  scale.  Why 
should  he  not  be  on  a  par  with  the  writers  to 
the  Signet  and  solicitors  of  Scotland,  '  who 
have,'  Mr.  Forsyth  tells  us,*  '  a  degree  of 
honourable  respectability  not  surpassed  and 
not  equalled  in  other  countries'?  In  the 
'Heart  of  Midlothian,'  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
himself  the  sou  of  a  W.  S.,  and  an  appren- 
tice to  his  father,  describes  '  two  dashing 
blades,'  the  one  an  advocate,  the  other  a  '  wri- 
ter '  or  '  law  agent '  (according  to  the  Scotch 
nomenclature),  both  travelling  together  on 
the  circuit ;  '  lively  young  men  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth  and  good  spirits,  playing  the  part 
which  is  common  with  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Law  in  Edinburgh.'  Now  does  any  harm 
arise  from  this  absence  of  demarcation  in 
Scotland  ?  Does  the  Scotch  Bar  suffer  ?  We 
believe  that  such  an  idea  was  never  entertain- 
ed in  that  country.  Some  of  Sir  W^alter 
Scott's  most  intimate  friends  through  life 
were  writers  to  the  Signet,  although  he  him- 
self, without  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  re- 
solved to  bec(ime  an  advocate.  The  Scotch 
Bar,  as  Lord  Brougham  said, 'is  a  Bar  justly 
celebrated,  perhaps  beyond  the  Bar  of  any 
other  country,  not  only  for  legal  accomplish- 
ments, but  for  science  and  literature.'  Yet 
no  one  who  knows  the  '  Parliament  House  ' 
will  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  intercourse 
there  observable  between  counsel  and  agent 
is  easy — and  even  intimate — but  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties.  In  England,  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  solicitors  are  moving  upwards;  some 
beginning  their  career  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge— then  serving  their  clerkships — and 
finally  going  '  into  the  chambers  of  a  con- 
veyancing barrister,  or  special  pleader  for  six 
or  twelve  months ;  so  that  the  necessary  cost 
of  an  attorney's  education  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  a  barrister.'  f     This  be- 

*  Scotch  Juridical  Report,  1824. 
f  Evidence  of  Mr.  Cooksen,  Report  of  1855,  p. 
130. 


ing  so,  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable,  that  solicitors 
and  their  articled  clerks,  paying  their  fees 
like  other  students,  should  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  lectures  of  the  Inns  of 
(]ourt?  The  Judges  have  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  fitness  of  all  persons  appl}'- 
ing  to  become  attoniies  and  solicitors ;  who, 
accordingly,  have  to  pass  iavo  strict  examina- 
tions ;  and  yet  they  complain  that  tluir  means 
for  obtaining  professional  education  '  are  ex- 
tremely scanty  and  imperfect.'  The  benchers 
can  easily  remedy  this  evil ;  and  by  so  do- 
ing, they  will  not  injure  but  benefit  the  Inns 
of  Court,  which  exist,  as  Sir  Roundell  Pal- 
mer observes,  '  only  for  the  public  good.' 
At  the  Edinburgh  University  law  students  of 
every  kind  are  instructed  in  combination  ;  as 
was  the  case  in  England  when  Fortescue  and 
Gascoigne  studied  withBihing,  the  attorney's 
clerk  (afterwards  Chief  Justice),  in  the  Inns 
of  Chancery — initiatory  education  being  the 
same  for  both  branches  of  the  profession  ; 
thus  giving  youths  the  best  opportunities  for 
deciding  wisely,  from  observation  and  com- 
parison, whether  they  shall  become  ultimate- 
ly barristers  or  attornies.  Why,  in  legal 
studies,  should  there  be  a  segregation  un- 
known in  any  other  profession,  and  why  in 
England  should  there  be  a  segregation  un- 
known in  any  other  country  ? 

Several  eminent  provincial  solicitors  issued 
an  address  in  1868,  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  'a  Legal  University  in  London,  and 
suggesting  that  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in 
the  incorpoT'ated  law  societies  there  were  ele- 
ments sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  the  de- 
sired institution.'  The  project  was  favoura- 
bly received  by  several  leading  members  of 
the  profession,  and  a  great  meeting  took 
place  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  on  the  6th  Julv, 
1870,  for  the  formation  of  'A  Legal  Educa- 
tion Association.'  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  was 
in  the  chair,  there  being  also  present  the  At- 
torney-General, the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ryan,  Mce-Chancellor  Wickens,  and  a 
great  number  of  Queen's  counsel,  barristers 
and  solicitors.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  deliver- 
ed an  instructive  speech  (from  which  we  have 
already  made  extracts),  upsetting  the  doc- 
trine of  'harmless  iirnorance'  bv  a  declara- 
tion that  '  he  had  known,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  some  few  men  of  no  inconsiderable 
practice  and  no  small  emolument,  sis  to  whom 
he  could  not  positively  say  that  he  believed 
they  knew  any  law  whatever.' 

The  meetino-  Avas  most  successful,  nothini; 
but  unanimity  prevailing.  The  Society  was 
formed,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Amphlett,  Q.  C,  was  elected 
permanent  president.  An  address  was  sub- 
sequently published,  stating  that  the  propos- 
ed institution  would  embrace  all  classes  of 
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students,  whether  intending,  or  not  intend- 
ing, to  follow  the  legal  profession.  Tn  furth- 
erance of  the  same  object,  on  the  11th  of 
July  last,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  brought  the 
subject  of  legal  education  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  moving  an 
address  to  the  Crown  for  the  establishment 
of  a  General  School  of  Law  in  London.  He 
observed  that 

'  Ages  ago  men  spoke  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
as  a  Legal  University,  but  it  was  no  untrue  de- 
scription of  English  law  studies  now  to  say  that 
they  were  unsystematic,  unscientific,  desultory, 
and  empyrical.     This  was  shown  by  our  crude 
and  undigested  legislation,  which,  as  yet,  evinc- 
ed  no    tendency  towards    amendment.     The 
many  public  offices  open  to  barristers  rendered 
it  imperative  that  they  should  attain  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  legal  qualification.     Whether 
paid  or  unpaid,  they  should  possess  legal  knowl- 
edge.    And  as  from  this  country  law  radiated 
to  other  regions,  particularly  to  our  Colonies 
and  the  East  Indies,  we  should  do  our  best  to 
send  out  competent  judges,  magistrates,   and 
counsel.     He  had  a  letter  from  an  eminent  In- 
dian judge,  Mr.  Justice  Markby,  asking  whether 
the  natives  of  India,  who  came  here  to  study 
the  law,  found  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
It  was  of  importance  to  all  that  there  should  be 
established  in  this   country   a   school   of  law 
where  every  man  could  obtain  sound  and  scien- 
tific instruction  ;  but  for  barristers  the  want  of 
compulsory  examination  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
present  system.     In  this  state  of  things,  a  body 
of  gentlemen  last  year  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  and  put  forward  proposals  for  a 
general  course  of  study  and  examination,  under 
the  management  of  a  Legal  University,  to  be 
incorporated  in  London.     It  was  their  wish  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
diiferent  law  societies  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
appointed  committees   to  co-operate;  and  the 
University  of  London  had  expressed  a  general 
approval  of  the  scheme,  though  objecting  to  so 
much  of  it  as  was  meant  to  constitute  the  in- 
tended body,  strictly  and  technically,  into  a 
university  with  power  to  give  degrees.     In  con- 
sequence of  that  objection  he  omitted  the  word 
"University"  from  his  motion.     He  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  which  favoured  the  proposed  insti- 
tution.    The  Lord  Chancellor  and  eleven  of  the 
judges.   Sir  William  Earle,    Sir   John   Taylor 
"Coleridge,  and  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  also  concur- 
red.    The  attornies  and  solicitors  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  and  the  law  societies  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  of  the  same 
mind.     The  Inns  of  Court,  too,  had  appointed 
committees  to  confer  on  the  subject,  and  by 
their  resolutions  had  advanced  in  the  same  di- 
rection.    All  declared  their  acquiescence  in  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  a  general  School 
of  Law,  and  that  there  should  be  an  efficient 
examination   before   anyone  was  admitted  to 
l)ractice  at  the  Bar.     But  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the 
Inner  Temple  wished  to  keep  the  education  for 
the  Bar  entirely  separate  — and  desired  to  retain 


the  whole  power  which  they  now  possessed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Now  he 
could  not  agree  to  this.  The  Inns  of  Court 
had  no  pretence  whatever  to  claim  an  exclu- 
sive control.  They  did  not  represent  the  Bar. 
They  had  no  representative  character.  The 
Committee  of  1846  saw  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  in  the  early  stage 
of  legal  education.  The  intercourse  of  stu- 
dents belonging  to  different  branches  of  the 
profession,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  would,  in 
his  opinion,  in  many  respects  tend  to  the  posi- 
tive advantage  of  both.' 

Sir  Roundell  then  moved  his  Resolution, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
school  was  expedient,  and  that  an  humble 
address  should  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  a  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation, 
the  House  being  prepared  to  concur  in  the 
necessary  legislation.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 
Q.C.,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Lni,  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  Jessel,  Q.C.,  also  a  Bench- 
er of  Lincoln's  Inn,  opposed  it ;  remarking 
that 

'  After  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
House,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bar,  had  introduced  the  motion,  he  could 
not  expect  to  obtain  for  his  opposition  much 
attention.  An  important  question  was,  Whence 
were  the  funds  to  be  derived  ?  He  was  afraid 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  say  : 
"  If  these  gentlemen  want  a  school  of  law,  let 
them  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets." 
The  Committee  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  rejected 
the  scheme  by  a  majority  of  18  out  of  26  ;  and 
their  example  had  been  followed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  The 
Committee  of  1846  had  reported  their  opinion 
that  the  desired  institution  should  be  sought 
rather  in  the  application  of  old  establishments 
than  by  the  creation  of  new  ones.  All  had 
been  carried  out  that  was  recommended  except- 
ing what  he  admitted  to  be  a  vital  point — the 
establishment  of  a  compulsory  examination. 
The  Inns  of  Court  had  been  rather  late  in  their 
conversion  to  it.  But  they  all  now  agreed  in 
its  necessity.  Then  why  should  the  action  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  be  superseded  by  an  un- 
known and  untried  body  V  He  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Benchers  did 
represent  the  Bar  ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
exclude  country  gentlemen  who  desired  to 
learn  the  Law.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  did  not 
within  a  reasonable  time  establish  an  efficient 
Board  of  Examiners,  he  should  be  ready  to 
vote  an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject. 
But  the  step,  he  thought,  was  now  premature.' 

Before  we  respond  to  the  appeal  addressed 
to  us  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  on  behalf  of  a 
School  of  Law  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  under  Royal  or  Parliamentary 
patronage,  and  before  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Jessel  as  to  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  this  undertaking,  we  should  wish  to 
be  informed  why  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of 
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Chancery  cannot  be  rescued  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  from  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  restored  to  their  ancient  and  pro- 
per uses  ?  It  is  admitted  tliat  they  are  pub- 
lic corporations.  They  are  known  to  be 
rich,  though  no  one  clearly  knows  to  what 
purposes  their  funds  are  applied.  They  ex- 
(;rcise  considerable  powers.  But  till  recent- 
ly they  had  allowed  their  duties  as  the  edu- 
cators of  the  legal  profession  to  fall  into  de- 
suetude, and  these  duties  are  still  most  imper- 
fectly discharged.  We  wish  to  see  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  of  Chancery  restored  to  their 
proper  objects  and  their  pristine  activity  ; 
and  before  we  can  give  an  unqualified  assent 
to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  proposal  to  found 
a  new  School  of  Law  in  London,  we  desire 
that  the  old  Schools  of  Law,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  coeval  with  the  law  itself,  should 
be  restored  to  complete  efficiency.  The 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  have  already 
shown  in  what  manner  this  could  be  done, 
and  pointed  the  way ;  but  hitherto  energy 
and  authority  have  been  wanting  to  sur- 
mount the  opposition  which  corporate  inte- 
rests ever  present  to  the  progress  of  Refonn. 
In  our  opinion,  the  same  policy  should  be 
applied  by  Parliament  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
which  has  brought  about  such  important 
changes  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. They  should  have  a  short  term  of 
grace  allowed  them  to  adopt  for  themselves 
a  complete  and  efficient  system  of  Legal  Edu- 
cation, subject  to  the  approval  of  compe- 
tent Commissioners  and  of  the  Crown  ;  be- 
cause it  is  always  preferable  that  reforms  of 
this  nature  should  be  eftected  within  the 
body  they  concern.  But  in  the  event  of 
their  failing  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties, 
their  powers  and  their  property  should  be 
vested  in  a  Commission  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  restore  them  to  the  important  national 
objects  for  which  alone  they  were  originally 
designed.  If  this  were  done,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
intrust  the  future  education  of  our  lawyers 
to  any  modern  voluntary  association,  or  to 
raise  funds  for  that  purpose  by  subscriptions 
or  shares.  The  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chan- 
cery are  the  proper  schools  of  Law  of  this 
country,  and  they  should  be  compelled,  if 
necessary,  to  restore  and  uphold  the  scien- 
tific and  philosophical,  as  well  as  practical, 
knowledge  of  a  noble  profession,  in  which 
'  this  country  is  so  strangely  and  lamentably 
deficient. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Hlstoire  de  la  Commune  di 
Paris  en  1811.  Par Sempronius.  Paris: 
18V1. 


2.  Paris  Livrc.  Par  Gustave  Flourens. 
Paris:   1871. 

3.  Paris  sous  la  Commune.  Par  Edouard 
MoRiAc.     Paris:  1871. 

4.  The  Civil  War  in  France.  Address  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Workinff  Mcn^s  Association.  London  : 
1871. 

5.  L^ Internationale.  Par  Oscak  Testu. 
Troisiuiiie  edition.     Paris:   1871. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  of  which  Paris  has 
been  the  theatre  and  the  victim,  none  as- 
suredly ever  took  her  so  much  by  surprise 
as  that  of  the  18th  of  March.  The  public 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  new  Govern- 
ment installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  com- 
posed of  men  whose  uanies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Lullier  and  of  Assi,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Parisians,  The  general  feeling  at  first  was 
one  of  absolute  stupefaction  and  bewilder- 
ment. An  obscure  faction,  which  had  long 
been  organising  itself  in  secret  with  revo- 
lutionary aims  but  with  no  settled  plan  of 
revolution,  found  itself  all  at  once  in  the 
unopposed  possession  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent capital  in  Europe,  with  such  an  army, 
such  fortifications,  such  fortresses,  such  an 
abundance  of  cannon  and  all  war  material,  as 
no  insurrection  had  ever  held  at  its  disposal 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  They 
were  almost  as  much  surprised  themselves  as 
the  Government  which  they  put  to  flight.  For 
more  than  two  months  this  insurrection  car- 
ried on  a  revolt  against  the  Government  of 
France  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. For  more  than  two  months  they  go- 
verned a  population  of  two  millions  with  a 
despotism  more  crushing  than  any  Paris  had 
ever  known,  until  having  by  acts  of  violence 
and  implacable  fanaticism  driven  into  exile 
or  rendered  hostile  myriads  of  citizens  who 
had  yielded  them  at  first  a  hesitating  recog- 
nition, they  were  reduced  to  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes and  fanatics,  the  blackest  sediment 
of  the  ever-boiliug  revolution aiy  cauldron, 
who  recruited  their  thinned  ranks  from  the 
innumerable  dens  of  vice  and  savagery  which 
are  the  curses  of  large  cities,  placed  arms 
and  incendiary  instraments  in  the  hands  of 
malefactors  and  convicts,  did  such  deeds  of 
colossal  atrocity  as  convulsed  the  world  with 
horror,  and  showed  that  they  wanted  not 
the  will  but  only  the  power  to  involve  the 
whole  civilised  world  in  their  own  ruin. 

The  elements  of  this  insurrection  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  1793,  1830,  1848,  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1852,  in  the  corruption  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and,  finally,  in  the  Revolution  of  the 
4th  of   September.      The  baleful  prodigy. 
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however,  of  whose  disastrous  vitality  the 
world  has  lately  had  such  astounding  evi- 
dence, be2;an  its  growth  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians, 
and  showed  its  first  signs  of  activity  in  the 
insurrections  of  the  31st  of  October  and  the 
22nd  of  January.  During  the  four  long 
months  of  siege  Paris  was,  to  use  the  coarse  ex- 
pression of  Bismarck,  'frying  in  its  own  gravy.' 
The  malignant  venom  of  civil  disorder  was, 
indeed,  seething  in  the  vitals  of  the  city 
during  the  whole  of  these  terrible  winter 
months,  when  the  people  of  Paris  astonished 
the  world  by  the  resignation  and  capacity 
for  sacrifice  and  endurance  which  they 
evinced  amid  the  terrible  privations  of  the 
siege ;  and  that  this  insurrectionary  evil  did 
not  break  out  before  was  owing  to  the  unex- 
pected patriotism  and  devotion  to  order 
shown  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  kept  down  the  small  and  tur- 
bulent faction  of  the  Reds. 

The  city,  at  the  end  of  October  of  last 
year,  had  been  already  girdled  in  by  Prus- 
sian batteries,  and  cut  off  from  the  whole 
civilised  world  for  about  six  weeks  as  much 
as  if  it  had  been  removed  to  another  planet. 
About  two  millions  of  people  had  placed 
their  safety  and  their  honour  in  the  hands 
of  General  Trochu.  They  believed  implicitly 
in  his  Avord  that  he  would  never  capitulate. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  little  jesting  about  his 
plan,  which  he  told  the  people  he  had  de- 
posited with  his  notary  ;  but  in  the  main  it 
was  believed  that  this  plan  was  to  save 
France,  though  the  event  proved  the  plan 
was  merely  a  declaration  that  the  siege  was 
useless,  and  a  final  capitulation  inevitable. 
Bazaine,  '  le  glorieux  Bazaine^  as  he  was 
then  called,  was  known  to  be  still  at  Metz ; 
and  day  by  day  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
break  through  the  iron  circle  and  march  to 
the  relief  of  Paris. 

Expectation  was  wrought  iip  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  when,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
there  appeared  in  the  Combat,  the  journal 
of  Felix  Pyat,  these  words  in  large  letters, 
'  Trahison  du  Marechal  Bazaine,^  with  an 
announcement  bordered  with  black  lines, 
informing  the  public  that  Metz  had  surren- 
dered. The  public  were  struck  aghast  and 
dumb  with  the  intelligence.  There  was  a 
general  rush  to  the  Ministers.  The  Minis- 
ters declared  they  had  n»  news  of  Bazaine. 
Bazaine  had,  however,  already  surrendered  ; 
and  the  secret  had  been  betrayed  by  Roche- 
fort  to  Flourens,  who  made  it  known  to 
Felix  Pyat. 

Tin-ee  days  later,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
two  placards  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris  ; 
the  one  coolly  announcing  the  surrender  of 
Metz,  and  the  other  that  M.  Thiers  was  then 


engaged  at  Versailles  in  attempting  to  con- 
clude an  armistice.  Tlie  whole  city  went 
Avild  with  rage  and*  excitement  ;  the  Go- 
vernment were  again  beset  to  know  if  the 
intelligence  was  true.  This  time,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  use  in  denying  the  surrender, 
since  the  city  gates  were  open  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  with  M.  Thiers,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  must  have  known  of  it 
in  a  day  or  two.  Jules  Ferry,  the  maire  of 
Paris,  in  the  place  of  Jjales  Favre,  endea- 
voured to  appease  the  people,  who  were 
furious  at  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  and 
now  cried  for  the  Commune. 

The  cry  for  the  Commune  was  even  then 
not  quite  new  to  Paris;  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  4th  of  September,  a  small  band^ 
of  fanatics  had  declared  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commune  was  the  only  means 
of  saving  France.  The  chief  strength  of 
the  Communal  party  lay  among  the  'white 
blouses '  of  Belleville,  who,  under  their  lead- 
ers, Blauqui,  Flourens,  and  Pyat,  had  been 
the  terror  of  Paris  under  the  Empire. 
Flourens  had  immense  influence  over  these 
men,  and  he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  31st  of  October.  Flourens 
was  no  vulgar  agitator,  and  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter; he  was  a  young  man  of  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
physiologist,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  popularly  knowm  as 
the  author  of  the  treatise  Sur  la  Loyigevite 
hwmaine,  and  he  has  written  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  book 
entitled  Paris  Livre.  In  private  intercourse 
he  was  of  engaging  gentle  manners  ;  he  was 
fair  in  features,  and  had  a  seductive  smile — 
but  with  this  quiet  demeanour  he  had  a  pas- 
sionate faith  in  revolution  for  revolution's 
sake.  His  courage  was  indisputable — but 
it  was  of  the  most  reckless  kind  ;  and  he 
was  prepared  at  any  time,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  carts,  paving-stones,  and  bits  of  furni- 
ture, to  raise  a  barricade,  and  to  defend  it 
with  half  a  dozen  followers  against  a  whole 
army.  His  faith  was,  that  a  revolution, 
somehow  or  other,  was  to  turn  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  for  whose  amelioration 
he  had  a  vague  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  be,  in  revolution- 
ary phrase,  a  man  of  action.  His  principle 
was  that  perpetual  action  of  some  kind, 
whether  supported  or  not,  Avas  sure  in  the 
end  of  revolutionary  success — a  proposition 
which  Avould  be  probably  true  if  all  the 
world  was  composed  of  men  as  reckless  and 
as  chimerical  as  himself.  He  Avas  a  man  of 
considerable  scientific  and  other  acquire- 
ments ;  after  having  gone  through  a  bril- 
liant universitv  career,  and  taken  his  degree 
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in  science,  he  filled  for  a  short  tune  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  of  his  father,  and  lectured  at 
the  College  dc  France,  under  the  Empire, 
but  was  obliged  by  the  Govenmient  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines wliich  he  contrived  to  introduce  into 
the  lessons  of  science.  Burning  withiiery 
indignation  at  what  he  termed  the  shameful 
oppression  of  the  Empire,  he  leagued  him- 
self with  all  the  revolutionary  spirits  he 
could  fall  in  with,  became  the  friend  of 
llochefort,  and  later  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Marseillais.  Obliged  to  Hy  from 
France,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  for  a  year  fought 
with  the  Cretans  in  countless  skirmishes  in 
the  mountains,  living  upon  wild  roots  and 
boiled  herbs,  and  his  courage  and  example 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Greeks 
that  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  Athenian  Chamber.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Cretan  insun-ection  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  to  return  to  France ; 
he  played  a  part  in  the  demonstration  at  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Rochefort  and  Delescluze,  was  for 
marching  unarmed  upon  Paris.  His  faith 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  army,  being  sons 
of  the  people,  would  join  the  revolution  if 
the  revolution  would  but  display  sufficient 
courage. 

After  a  series  of  revolutionary  plots  and 
adventures  in  London,  and  anew  in  Greece, 
he  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  September, 
rushed  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  find 
Rochefort,  and  explain  to  him  his  plan  for 
saving  France  and  the  whole  world  besides. 
He  embraced,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  the 
whole  situation  ;  some  of  his  proposals  were 
rational  enough,  though  the  whole  formed 
an  extravagant  scheme.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  his  notions  of  the  foreign  policy 
which  the  Government  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember should  adopt : — 

'  Abroad — to  appeal  immediately  to  the  revo- 
lution; barricadesat  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  Spain, 
torn  from  the  tyranny  of  Prim  and  launched 
boldly  in  republican  paths ;  Garibaldi,  aided 
with  20,000  men,  guns,  and  money,  should 
proclaim  at  Rome  the  Italian  Republic  ;  agent* 
should  be  despatched  to  London  to  announce 
to  an  enslaved  nation  of  workmen  the  neio  p7'iii- 
ciples — the  solidarity  of  peoples,  and  equality 
between  all — and  to  cast  to  the  ground  the 
worm-eaten  edifice  of  Norman  feudalism. 
Since  the  Holy  Alliance  marched  upon  Paris 
to  crush  there  the  home  of  universal  revo- 
lution, Paris  must,  by  dint  of  daring,  make 
the  Holy  Alliance  recoil,  and  oblige  it  by  a 
powerful  diversion  to  return  back  and  guard 
its  own  institutions.' 

Rochefort,  however,  put  aside  this  pro- 
gramme of  Flourens;  he  took  a  gloomy  view 


of  the  situation,  but  be  still  had  confidence  in 
Trochu,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  best  of 
the  French  generals.  Trochu,  says  Flourens, 
had  practised  upon  Rochefort  his  Jesuitical 
tactics,  and  reduced  him  by  flattery  to  a 
complete  nullity.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  generaFs  letter,  read  on  Rochefort's  trial, 
that  these  two  persons  had  scarcely  ever  met. 

Flourens,  however,  with  Delescluze,  Felix 
Pyat,  and  others,  refused  from  the  first  to 
believe  in  Trochu  and  his  plan.  Trochu  knew 
that  Flourens  was  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  never- 
theless, since  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  that 
strange  fascination  which  he  always  pos- 
sessed over  the  people,  had  been  elected 
Commandant  of  the  63rd  liattalion  of  Bel- 
leville— in  which  10,000  citizens  came  and 
enrolled  themselves  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
Flourens  was  in  command,  and  so  gave  his 
battalion  the  strength  of  a  division — it  was 
necessary  to  propitiate  him  and  his  followers 
in  some  way ;  the  Governor  of  Paris  then, 
unwilling  to  make  him  a  colonel,  created  for 
him  the  title  of  '  Major  of  the  Ramparts,'  and 
recognised  his  election  as  chief  of  his  batta- 
lion. 

On  the  5th  of  October  Flourens  gave  signs 
of  action  by  leading  his  ten  thousand  men 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  ask  for  chassepols, 
which  they  averred  were  lying  idle  in  the 
Government  stores ;  and  on  their  being  re- 
fused, Flourens  gave  in  his  resignation.  He 
says  that  at  that  time  he  and  his  ten  thou- 
sand men  held  the  Government  at  their  mercy, 
but  that  he  felt  that  the  dismissal  of  Trochu 
and  his  Council  would  be  of  no  use.  Paris 
was  still  infatuated  about  the  General.  Never- 
theless, Plourens  from  this  time  only  waited 
for  a  good  opportunity  to  upset  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Metz,  and  of  the 
negotiations  of  M.  Thiers  for  the  armistice, 
seemed  to  Flourens  the  ripe  moment  for  ad- 
vancing on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  raising  the 
cry  of  the  Commune,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Government. 

Flourens,  however,  monopolises  too  mucli 
of  the  initiative  of  this  seditious  movement. 
Delescluze,  Felix  Pyat,  Blanqui,  Ledru  Rollin, 
and  their  colleagues,  belonged  to  an  earlier 
revolutionary  generation,  that  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  formed  a  distinct  set  from 
the  younger  revolutionists,such  as  Flourens, 
Rochefort,  Milliere,  Lullier,  ^"ermorel,  Ar- 
thur Arnold,  and  others.  Tlie  latter,  indeed, 
regarded  with  some  disdain  mixed  with  jea- 
lousy their  predecessors  in  the  ways  of  dis- 
order, as  having  too  old-fashioned  revolu- 
tionary views  and  not  being  up  to  the  time ; 
while  they  accused  them  of  giving  themselves 
too  great  airs  on  the  ground  of  their  previous 
martyrdom  of  twenty  years  of  exile.     Be- 
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tween  F'elix  Pyat  and  Vermorel  especially 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  animosity ;  a  sharp 
journalistic  war  was  carried  on  between  them, 
even  at  the  time  that  they  were  both  members 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commune.  Both 
however,  the  older  and  younger  revolutionary 
party,  were  divided  into  '  cliques  ;'  and  the 
party  of  the  International,  which  was  of  the 
young  generation,  kept  itself  distinct  from 
either,  though  it  was  intriguing  in  the  dark, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  ended  by  getting  the 
mastery  over  both. 

Delescluze  was  born  at  Dreux,  in  1811, 
lie  was  a  student  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  183G. 
He  began  his  revolutionary  career  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  political  societies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  the  government 
of  Louis-Philippe.  He  was  arrested  in  1834 
for  complicity  with  the  insurrection  of  1834, 
known  as  the  Journees  ifAvril,  and  from 
that  time  his  life  is  a  series  of  convictions, 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  transportations  for 
political  offences.  He  had  had  experience  of 
pretty  nearly  all  the  prisons  of  France  and  its 
colonies.  At  length  an  amnesty  was  publish- 
ed, in  which  he  was  included,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  from  Cayenne,  and  in  1868  started  a 
new  paper,  the  Reveil.  His  revolutionaiy  ar- 
ticles soon  got  him  again  into  trouble  ;  in  one 
year  he  suffered  three  convictions.  The  am- 
nesty of  the  15th  of  August,  1869,  set  him 
once  more  free  to  become  in  the  present  year 
the  most  implacable  spirit  of  the  Commune. 
The  Revolution  with  Delescluze  also  was  a 
kind  of  religion.  Apart  from  this,  we  believe 
his  private  character  was  estimable  ;  even  his 
adversaries  spoke  of  him  with  a  kind  of  re- 
spect, for  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  talent 
and  undeniable  strength  of  will.  He  was  a 
grim,  austere,  ascetic  man,  who  sacrificed 
everything  in  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  politi- 
cal ideal  which  he  had  framed  out  of  revo- 
lutionary traditions.  Proudhon,  who  saw 
through  their  hollowness,  told  him  in  early  life 
coarsely  that  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  the 
h/af/ueurs,  and  though  the  accusation  is  not 
perphaps  true,  he  did  more  harm  than  if  it 
were.  It  is  some  proof  of  the  respect  paid 
to  his  character,  that  M.  Thiers  (who  thought 
he  could  buy  everybody)  despatched  a  special 
ambassador  into  Paris  to  detach  him  from  the 
Commune ;  but  the  fanatic  remained  obsti- 
nately firm  to  his  revolutionaiy  mission  ;  and 
when  he  could  see  no  further  glimpse  of  hope, 
and  could  delude  himself  no  more  Avith  ex- 
pectation of  a  rising  in  the  proA-inces — when 
the  troops  of  Versailles  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  Paris,  he  went  with  his  stick  in 
liis  hand  and  his  broad-brimmed  liat  on  his 
head,  and  took  his  stand  on  a  barricade,  where 
he  was  shot,  dying  before  the  worst  atrocities 


of  the  Commune  were  perpetrated,  though 
he  prepared  the  way  for  their  commission. 

His  comrade,  Felix  Pyat,  has  more  claim 
than  Delescluze  to  be  classed  under  Proud- 
hon's  category.  Pyat  lias  been  accused,  and 
with  reason,  and  Vermorel  omitted  not  to 
taunt  him  with  the  fact  (while  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety),  of 
having  passed  his  life  in  stirring  up  revolu- 
tionary fires,  and  then  skulking  oft'  to  leave 
his  friends  to  bear  the  danger  and  conse- 
quences of  the  conflagration.  He  was  born 
at  Vierzon,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher, 
the  sou  of  a  lawyer  of  strong  legitimist  prin- 
ciples. He  distinguished  himself  in  his  uni- 
versit}^  career;  but  beo-an  his  revolutionary 
antics  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  drank 
at  a  public  banquet  a  toast  to  the  Convention, 
and  replaced  a  bust  of  Charles  X.  in  the  room 
by  that  of  Lafayette.  He  was  admitted  an 
avocat  in  1831  ;  but  soon  quitted  the  bar, 
and  became  a  dramaturge  and  a  writer  in 
journals.  Some  of  the  theatrical  productions 
of  liis  early  life  had  an  immense  popularity 
— especially  the  Deux  Serntriers  and  the 
Chiffonnier  de  Paris  ;  but  even  his  theatrical 
pieces  wei'e  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  ar- 
tificial diction,  search  after  extravagant  effects, 
and  political  and  social  allusions.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  of 
the  Cher,  and  became  remarkable  for  some 
violent  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  one 
especially  on  the  '  right  of  labour.'  Although 
not  an  accomplice  in  the  insurrection  of  June, 
he  signed  with  Ledru  Rollin  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  make  another  ap- 
peal to  arms,  in  July  1 849,  and  then  fled  from 
France  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  prose- 
cution. He  inhabited  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
England,  by  turns.  He  signed  the  famous 
Jersey  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  and  was  tried  by  a  jury  in  Eng- 
land, in  1858,  as  an  accomplice  in  Bernard's 
plot  against  the  Emperor's  life,  but  acquit- 
ted. After  the  amnesty  of  1869  he  returned 
to  France,  and  wrote  in  the  Rappel  articles  for 
which  he  was  condemned  in  January  1870 
to  seventeen  months'  imprisonment;  but 
he  escaped  again  to  England,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  another  conspiracy  of  Flou- 
rensfor  taking  away  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
and  while  the  young  men  whom  he  had  se- 
duced into  joining  his  plot  were  being  tried 
at  Bourges,  Felix  Pyat  was  safe  in  this  coun- 
try. He  returned  to  Paris,  however,  before  its 
investment,  and  started  the  Combat,  a  paper 
whose  title  was  ultimately  changed  to  that  of 
the  Vengeur,  in  which  he  carried  on  incessant 
war  against  the  Government  of  Defence,  and 
plotted  its  overthrow.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Commune,  and    appointed, 
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inaliciousl}',  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety — in  order,  for  once,  that  he  might  be 
in  the  fi'ont  of  danger.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  wanted  to  resign  ;  but  a  body 
of  citizen  men  and  citizen  htdies  having  in- 
formed him  in  two  addresses  that  they  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  remain,  Pyat  affected 
to  com]i]y.  lie  slunk  away,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  Versailles  trOops  entered  Paris,  and 
has,  with  liis  old  luck,  apparently  escaped  ; 
there  have  been  numerous  reports  that  he  had 
been  captured,  now  iu  the  guise  of  a  Chiffon- 
nier,  and  now  in  that  of  a  charcoal-burner,  in 
one  of  the  canal  boats  on  the  Canal  Saint 
Martin.  But  he  is  probably  in  his  old  haunts 
in  Leicester  Square. 

Such  were  the  two  chief  professors  of  revo- 
lution, who  were  each  in  turn  plotting  against 
the  Government  of  the  4th  of  September 
since  the  coniTnencement  of  the  siege.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Government 
of  Defence  had,  before  the  investment,  al- 
ready fixed  the  municipal  elections  of  the 
capital  for  the  28th  of  September,  and  the 
general  elections  of  France  for  the  2rd  of 
October ;  but  the  completion  of  the  invest- 
ment prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried 
out,  and  Jules  Favre  v^'ent  to  have  his  inter- 
view with  Count  Bismarck  at  Ferrieres. 

The  news  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, after  having  uttered  the  well-known 
phrase,  '  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,  not  an 
inch  of  our  territory,'  had  gone  to  make  oflfers 
of  concession  to  the  Prussian  Chancellor, 
threw  the  excitable  people  of  Paris  into  fren- 
zy. The  clubs,  whose  extravagant  and  wild 
discussions  during  the  siege  present  a  curious 
subject  for  the  study  of  French  character,  seiz- 
ed upon  the  opportunity  to  let  loose  their  most 
rabid  rhetoric  ;  and  Delescluze,  in  the  Rheil, 
put  forth  his  programme,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  in  common  with  the  programme 
of  the  Commune.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  this  first  draft  of  the  Commune  proposed 
by  Delescluze  the  provincial  elections  were  to 
be  postponed,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  fede- 
ral system  was  a  later  invention ;  and  that  the 
first  notion  of  the  party  was  to  get  possession 
of  Paris,  to  keep  it  by  means  of  the  war,  and 
to  carry  on  the  old  system  of  dictating  to  the 
provinces  from  Paris. 

Just  as  the  negotiations  of  Jules  Favre  with 
Count  Bismarck,  at  the  end  of  September, 
occasioned  tlie  tii'st  serious  call  for  the  Com- 
muue,  so  the  negotiations  of  M.  Thiers,  at 
Versailles,  at  the  end  of  the  following  month, 
and  the  surrender  of  Metz,  were  the  cause  of 
the  still  more  serious  manifestation  for  the 
Commune  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was 
Ledru  RoUin  this  time,  in  a  public  meeting 
on  the  28th  October,  who  started  anew  the 
cry  of  the  Commune  : — '  I  call  to  mind,'  he 


said,  'that  it  was  the  great  Commune  who 
saved  from  the  invader  the  sacred  soil  of 
our  country.  Lyons  has  also  established  it. 
Will  you  remain  behind  Lyons — you,  Paris- 
ians, who  have  always  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  Revolution  ?  Will  you  not  do  as  Lyons 
has  done?  You  will — you  will!  You  arc 
decided  to  use  your  light — to  give  your- 
selves the  Commune.  You  will  name  the 
Comnmne  of  Paris.'  This  speech  of  Lcdru 
Rollin  excited  immense  enthusiasm  in  the  au- 
dience. The  ciy,  La  Commune  !  La  Com- 
mune !  was  taken  up  by  all  Paris ;  Fc-lix  Pyat 
in  the  Combat  ;  Delescluze  in  the  Reveil ; 
Blanqui  in  the  Patrie  en  danger  ;  the  sons  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Vacquerie,  and  Paul  Meuricc 
in  the  liappel;  Ulbach  and  his  friends  in  the 
Cloche,  harped  upon  it  without  end.  While 
the  men  of  action,  Flourens,  Lullier,  Sapia, 
and  Megy,  incessantly  repeated  to  the  batta- 
lions of  Belleville,  'J>et  us  sweep  away  the 
traitors,  and  establish  the  Commune.' 

At  length  the  mairea  of  Paris,  aware  of 
the  hostile  feeling  that  was  rising  in  their 
several  quarters,  formed  a  deputation  and 
advised  the  Government  to  grant  the  muni- 
cipal elections.  A  numerous  crowd  had  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
cries  of  '  No  armistice  ! '  *  Vive  la  Repuh- 
Uqxief  'Resistance  to  the  death  ! '  Jules 
Favre,  according  to  Flourens  —  Illtiennc 
Arago,  according  to  another  account — de- 
clared in  the  name  of  the  Government  that 
the  Commune  should  be  established.  A 
multitude  of  little  papers  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows,  on  wliich  was  written, 
'  Immediate  election  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Dorian  and 
Schoelcher.'  Rochefort  came  to  the  win- 
dows, and  assured  the  crowd  of  the  truth 
of  the  news ;  and  then  took  a  piece  of  pa- 
per and  wrote  out  his  resignation.  In  fact, 
he  was  convinced  now  that  the  Government 
already  had  capitulation  in  view.  During 
all  the  morning  the  affair  did  not  go  further 
than  a  manifestation  ;  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  changed  into  an  emeufe,  and  this  by  the 
arrival  of  Flourens  on  the  scene  with  four 
hundred  of  his  most  devoted  adherents  of 
the  battalion  of  Belleville.  The  chief  gates 
of  the  Hotel  de  A-^ille  were  opened,  accord- 
ing to  Flourens,  by  a  boy  getting  through 
one  of  the  windows  and  undrawing  the  in 
ner  bolt,  after  which  a  mob  of  five  or  six 
thousand  National  Guards  entered  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  the  Government  were  pri- 
soners. The  Hotel  de  Ville  was,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  recaptured  hj  Trochu's  party 
by  a  stratagem  and  without  bloodshed.  But 
even  after  the  rescue,  Flourens  managed  to 
make  tenns  for  the  witlidrawal  of  his  men, 
and  a  convention   with  Dorian    and  Jules 
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Favre  for  the  election  of  the  Commune  on 
the  morrow.  Dorian,  whose  name  figured 
on  all  the  lists,  was  the  minister  of  public 
works  of  the  Government  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  extremely  popular  during 
the  first  siege,  though  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  him  since  its  close. 

General  Trochu,  with  his  Government, 
now  threw  himself  upon  Paris  for  a  plebis- 
cite ;  and  the  result  was  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  in  his  favour,  the  majority 
1)eing  about  340,000,  and  the  minority 
54,000.  After  this  defeat,  the  Communal 
party  made  no  fresh  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Government  by  action  until  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary. The  Government,  on  the  strength  of 
their  vote  of  confidence,  arrested  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  conspirators  of  the 
31st  of  October.  Flourens  managed  to 
escape  arrest  for  the  time,  but  was  subse- 
quently imprisoned  in  Mazas,  from  whence 
he  was  released  by  the  insurrectionists  on 
the  22nd  of  January.  Milliere  and  Blanqui 
inana<j:ed  to  avoid  arrest  altogether.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government,  in  order  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  cry  for  municipal 
government,  decreed  that  each  arrondisse- 
ment  should  elect  its  maire ;  the  maire  of 
all  Paris,  howevei",  was  named  by  the  Go- 
\ernment.  The  most  democratic  quarters 
of  Paris  revenged  themselves  for  their  de- 
feat in  the  plebiscite  by  electing  the  greater 
part  of  those  concerned  in  the  emeute  of 
tlie  31st  of  October. 

The  history  of  the  Comuume  cannot  be 
understood  without  realising  the  frightful 
ordeal  through  which  the  whole  population 
passed  from  the  31st  of  October  to  the  end 
of  January  —  during  three  long  months. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  two 
millions  of  people  subjected  to  such  pro- 
longed sufferings ;  and,  to  add  to  their  mise- 
ries, the  winter  of  18*70-71  was  one  of  ex- 
ceptional intensity.  A  three  months'  famine 
for  this  immense  population  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  calamity,  but  the  intensity  of  frost 
and  the  lack  of  fuel  aggravated  the  agonies 
of  the  unhappy  city  to  an  incredible  degree. 

Into  these  melancholy  details  of  the  siege 
and  its  incidents  we  have  no  space  to  enter; 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  that 
by  the  middle  of  January  the  Government 
of  National  Defence  was  utterly  discredited 
with  all  parties.  All  the  generous  illusions 
entertained  by  the  Parisians,  in  spite  of  the 
intense  agonies  of  four  long  months,  had 
vanished.  All  classes  of  the  population  felt 
that  they  had  been  played  with  and  de- 
ceived, subjected  to  frightful  suftering,  and 
to  a  death-rate  of  three  or  four  thousand  a 
week  beyond  the  average  mortality,  for  a 
siege  which  was  a  mere  comedy ;  and  on  all 


sides  the  Government  was  censured  and  de- 
rided for  its  incapacity  and  inaction. 

Then  took  place  the  emeute  of  the 
22nd  of  January.  Accounts  differ  as  to 
who  fired  the  first  shot  in  this  affair,  in 
which  lives  were  lost.  Flourens  declares 
that  the  Bretons  without  provocation  fired 
from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on 
an  unarmed  crowd,*  after  Avhich  some  Na- 
tional Guards  seized  their  muskets  and  re- 
plied. A  good  many  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  people,  who  attempted 
to  raise  a  barricade,  which  was  taken  in  the 
rear  by  Vinoy,  who  dispersed  the  assemblage. 
In  consequence  of  this  emeute,  Felix  Pyat, 
Flourens,  and  Blanqui  were  condemned  by 
court-martial  to  death  by  default ;  the  Co7n- 
bat  and  Reveil  were  suppressed,  and  Deles- 
cluze  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes.  This  skir- 
mish was  too  insignificant  to  excite  much 
attention  in  the  then  desperate  conditi>>n  of 
Paris.  Nothing  but  news  of  disaster  arrived 
from  the  provinces.  Chanzy  had  suft'ered  a 
complete  defeat ;  Faidhcrbe  too  was  routed, 
and  Bourbaki  was  on  the  point  of  being 
surrounded.  Five  days  after  this  emetite, 
Paris  was  apprised  by  the  Journal  Officiel 
that  negotiations  were  being  entered  into  for 
a  capitulation;  on  the  morrow,  the  28th, 
the  people  were  informed  of  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. 

The  prostration  of  energy  and  spirit  which 
ensued  among  the  Parisians  immediately 
after  the  surrender  was  terrible ;  there  was 
a  general  weariness  of  everything,  of  disgust 
at  all  news  from  Avithoiit,  and  of  life  itself.' 
It  was,  says  Sarcey,  something  like  resigna- 
tion to  death  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
iVn  immense  crowd  rushed  to  the  prefecture 
of  police  to  get  passports,  to  leave  the  scene 
of  such  misery  and  fruitless  agony;  25,000 
were  asked  for  on  the  first  day.  On  the  8th 
of  January  the  new  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  750  deputies  were  sent  by  the 
country  to  assemble  at  Bordeaux  and  to 
ratify  the  peace. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  an  Assembly 
could  be  elected  under  more  unfortunate 
conditions,  so  far  as  respects  the  Government 
of  France.  At  the  very  time  at  which  the 
elections  were  made,  Paris  was  still  almost 
as  separated  from  the  provinces  as  during 
the  siege.  The  Prussians  allowed  no  letters 
lo  pass  but  those  that  were  unsealed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  communication  was  still 
great.  After  four  months'  separation,  it 
was  an  additional  misfortune  that  Paris  and 
the    provinces   should   not   have   means    of 

*  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  partisans 
of  the  Commune  alwaj's  declared  tliis  to  be  tlu' 
case,  and  it  was  the  plea  upon  which  Chaudey. 
as  we  shall  see,  was  arrested  and  executed. 
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coming  to  an  understanding.  In  their  com- 
mon disaster,  the  pro\dnces  were  angry  with 
Paris,  and  Paris  was  angry  with  the  pro- 
vinces. The  consequence  was  that  the  votes 
of  Paris  and  the  votes  of  the  great  cities  as 
sympathising  with  Paris  were  votes  of  coun- 
ter-protestation. One  point  there  was  in- 
deed common  to  the  votes  of  both — both 
made  their  votes  at  the  same  time  a  protest 
against  the  Empire,  Moreover,  the  general 
reasoning  in  the  provinces  was  that  since 
tlie  Republic  had  been  unable  to  save 
France,  therefore  it  was  a  bad  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  provinces  thus  sought  for 
its  candidates  among  men  who  were  anti- 
republican  and  anti-imperialist,  and  their 
choice  was  necessarily  limited  to  those  who 
were  untainted  with  Napoleonism,  and  who 
had  not  even  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
Bonapartist  opposition  in  the  Corps  Legls- 
latif.  Such  men  could  only  be  found  among 
the  royalist  party,  and  these  would  be  old 
in  years  and  perfectly  untried  in  affairs. 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  great 
towns,  voted  for  a  list  of  extreme  Republi- 
cans, All  France,  it  may  be  said,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  composition  of  the  Right  of 
the  Assembly,  Flourens's  character  of  them 
is  instructive,  as  showing  in  what  light  the 
new  deputies  of  the  Right  were  regarded  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  Republicans. 

'  The  result  was  that  we  had  a  chamber,  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  Restoration ;  a 
chamber  of  ghosts,  of  people  who  were  thought 
to  be  dead  long  ago,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
quite  untouched,  to  be  still  alive.  Marquises 
and  abbes,  who  had  without  doubt  sat  in  the 
States-General  of  1789  on  the  benches  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ;  a  collection  of  bald  heads, 
deaf  ears,  and  eyes  which  blinked  at  any  ray 
of  sunlight.  This  Assembly  ought  to  have 
had  a  gravedigger  for  doorkeeper.  For  such 
owls  the  cry  of  '■'■Vive  la  Hepublique !"  \va,s 
an  intolerable  outrage.' 

This  resuscitated  party  acquired  the  name 
of  the  '  RuralsJ'  The  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
of  546  votes  against  107,  ratified  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  the  1st  of  March, 

Next  to  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, the  points  of  the  negotiations  which 
most  excited  the  Parisians  were  the  entry 
of  the  Prussians  into  Paris  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  city.  In  the  Place  Wagram, 
situated  in  the  quarter  of  Paris  which  it  was 
agreed  the  Prussians  should  occupy,  there 
remained  a  large  park  of  fine  bronze  cannon, 
which  were  the  product  of  a  patriotic  sub- 
scription of  the  National  Guard;  other 
parks  existed  at  the  Barriere  d'ltalie  and  at 
the  Fort  Montrouge,  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  bring  them  in ;  they  had  been  in  fact 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  Government ;  and 
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if  the  Prussians  had  entered  and  found  them 
where  they  were,  they  would  as  assuredly 
have  taken  possession  of  them  as  they  did 
of  the  ammunition  and  stores  of  Mont 
Valerien,  which  also  had  been  disregarded. 
Various  battalions  of  the  National  Guard, 
finding  the  cannon  thus  overlooked,  under- 
took to  bring  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
city,  and  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Prussians. 

But  the  negligence  of  the  Government 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  cannon  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  left  Paris  to  its 
own  disorder.  During  the  time  that  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  the  Parisian 
population  had  disappointed  the  cynical 
hopes  of  Bismarck  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
terrible  girdle  of  steel  and  fire  withdrawn 
from  around  them,  than  they  began  at  once 
to  realise  the  previsions  of  the  Chancellor, 
Some  such  state  of  things  might,  indeed, 
have  been  expected  by  anyone  with  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  siege 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  immense  population 
had  been  animated  by  an  heroic  sense  of 
duty  and  patriotism,  which  had  enabled  them 
to  support  the  horrors  of  their  situation ; 
and,  moreover,  they  had  a  Government  in 
the  midst  of  them,  professedly  Republican, 
around  which  they  could  rally.  But  with 
the  capitulation  patriotic  enthusiasm  was 
turned  at  once  into  disgust  and  nausea;  even 
the  best  portion  of  the  Parisians  regarded 
their  position  with  loathing  and  abhorrence ; 
a  large  number  at  once  left  the  city  ;  among 
such  as  remained,  the  best  disposed  of  the 
inhabitants  continued  sunk  in  absolute  leth- 
argy till  they  were  aroused  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  aftairs  by  the  new  set  of  dangers 
which  w^ere  springing  up  around  them ;  and, 
to  make  things  worse,  the  city  was,  since 
the  gathering  together  of  the  Assembly  of 
Bordeaux,  left  without  any  Government  at 
all. 

Indeed  the  continuance  of  the  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux  for  one  hour  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  was  a  national  misfor- 
tune; for  misconceptions  could  not  fail  to 
arise  on  both  sides  when  the  distance  which 
divided  them  was  so  great.  One  such  mis- 
conception, which  had  a  most  priejudicial 
effect  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly, 
was  produced  by  a  false  report  which  was 
spread  at  Bordeaux  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
March,  of  an  insurrection  in  Paris  which  was 
said  to  have  placed  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  National 
Guards.  This  was  absolutely  believed  at 
Bordeaux  for  two  days,  and  increased  the 
repugnance  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
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the  Ric^ht  regarded  the  translation  of  the 
seat  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  by  his  very  remarkable  speech  on 
the  10th  of  March,  which  was  a  veritable 
tour  dc  force,  that  M.  Thiers  could  induce 
the  Assembly  to  consent  to  remove  from 
Bordeaux  to  Versailles.  The  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
most  desirable  place  for  the  seat  of  the  As- 
sembly had  declared  for  Fontainebleau.  M. 
Thiers,  it  was  well  known,  Avas  desirous  of 
removal  to  Paris  itself,  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  propose  such  a  scheme  to  the 
Assembly. 

The  conduct,  indeed,  of  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  was  uniformly  of  a  character 
to  produce  in  Paris  extreme  political  irrita- 
tion. A  number  of  I'arisian  deputies  de- 
clared that  they  found  it  impossible  to  sit  in 
such  a  Chamber.  The  very  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  France  was  at  that  time  living;  un- 
der a  Republican  form  of  Government,  threw 
the  whole  Right  into  convulsions;  and  it 
was  not  only  the  democratic  press  of  Paris, 
but  the  whole  body  of  Journalism,  which 
cried  aloud  at  their  conduct  as  foolish,  wild, 
and  impolitic.  Moreover,  by  the  laws  which 
they  had  hurried  through  the  Chambers 
without  due  consideration  respecting  the 
rent-question  in  Paris,  and  the  payment  of 
overdue  commercial  bills,  and  which  mani- 
festly did  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  which,  indeed,  they  had  to  re- 
make, they  had  discontented  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  of  the  capital. 

As  for  the  capital  itself,  it  was  rescued 
from  the  state  of  lethargic  abandonment 
into  which  it  fell  after  the  capitulation,  by 
the  entry  of  thii  Prussians  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  actual  Revolution  on  the  18th, 
it  remained  simmering  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
anarchy ;  to  put  an  end  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment took  no  important  steps  whatever. 
Yet,  in  its  outward  appearance,  in  the  early 
days  of  March,  the  city  bore  no  sign  of  the 
wild  spirit  which  was  at  work  within.  Al- 
though there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  police- 
man to  be  seen  anywhere,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people,  and  ladies  and  chil- 
dren walked  everywhere  unmolested,  and 
there  was  no  report  of  violence  or  crime. 
The  shops  were  beginning  to  re-open  with 
confidence ;  though  in  every  street  closed 
shutters  in  abundance  an-nounced  a  tale  of 
ruin  by  the  siege.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  idleness  in  the  streets  in  the  absence  of 
work,  and  quantities  of  processions  were 
made  to  the  Column  of  July  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.  The  column  itself  was  covered 
with  immortelles  from  the  base  to  the  suiti- 
mit;  and  a  hardy  sailor  climbed  up  the  fig- 


ure of  Liberty   on   the  summit,  and  hung 
flags  about  every  limb.     This  homage  paid 
to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  was 
intended    as  a   counter-protestation    to   the 
supposed  machinations  of  the  Bordeaux  As- 
sembly.     The  city,   indeed,   remained '  still 
crowded  with  disarmed  soldiers  of  the  Loire 
and  Mobiles,  who  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  their  homes  immediately  after  the  armis- 
tice, but  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  mixed 
with  the  National  Guards,  and  complained 
everywhere  that  they  were  starved  by  the 
Government.     Meanwhile,  the  cannon  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred  remained  on 
the  summit  of  the  hutte  of   Montmartre — 
guarded  generally  by  a  very  few  sentinels — 
who    were    increased    from   time   to    time, 
while  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  dig  around 
them   some    kind    of   entrenchment.       The 
Government  of  Bordeaux  at  last  appointed 
General  Aurelles  de  Paladine  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  General  Valentin  pre- 
fet  de  police.     The  appointment  of  General 
Valentin,  who  had  formerly  been  colonel  in 
the  gendarmerie  under  the  Empire,  excited 
immense  discontent.      The  Government  of 
Bordeaux  had  already  been  accused  of  having 
studiously  sought  out  for  royalists  and  im- 
perialists  in    its   distribution   of   oftices,  in 
order  to  have  ready  instruments  for  a  coui} 
d''etat  ;  and  the  choice  of  General  Valentin 
was  considered  a  fresh  proof  of  the  designs 
of  the  executive  to  upset  the  Republic.    The 
appointment  of  Aurelles  de  Paladine,   too, 
was  not  received   with  favour,  for  he  was 
thought  to  be  an  Orleanist;  his  very  rigid 
Catholicism    made   him    an    object  of   sus- 
picion,*   and  it  was  said  that  his  purpose 
was  to  disarm  the  National  Guard.      While 
the  democrats  were  fuming  and  fretting  at 
this  new  proof  of  the  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, General  Vinoy,  styled  the  Decembri- 
seur,  from  his  having  been  engaged  in  the 
coup  d''etat,  who  still  remained  Military  Go- 
venor  of   Paris,   by  virtue  of   the  state  of 
siege,  suppressed  at  once  six  papeis,  among 
which    were    Rochefort's   journal   the    Mot 
d^  Ordre,  and  the  Ptire  Duchesne,  and  the 
Cri  du  Peuple. 

Some  days,  however,  before  the  10th, 
orders  had  been  given  to  dismiss  to  their 
homes  the  disarmed  soldiers  and  Mobiles 
who  remained  in  the  city.  These  began  to 
depart,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by 
fresh  regiments  of  the  army  of  the  Loire. 
The  Central  (Committee  of  the  National 
Guard,  on  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  sus- 
pected   at  once   they  were    sent    for    pur- 


*  He  was  accused  of  liavinpf  passed  eix  hours 
on  his  knees  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  doinji' 
penance. 
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poses  of  repression,  and  on  the  10th,  the 
very  day  on  wliich  M.  Tliiers  was  making  a 
great  speccli '  to  the  Assembly — proposing 
the  removal  to  Versailles — a  seditious  pla- 
card Avas  published  inciting  the  soldiers  not 
to  tire  upon  their  fellow-citizens  if  so  or- 
dered. 

Revolutionary  placards,  professing  to  ema- 
nate from  committees  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  print^ed  on  red  paper,  had  been 
posted  on  the  walls  continually,  ever  since 
the  suppression  of  the  emeute  of  the  31st  of 
October.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  these 
committees  is  necessarily  somewhat  obs<',ure, 
since  they  had  been  forming  in  the  dark ; 
liowever,  we  believe  their  growth  can  now 
be  very  fairly  traced,  as  well  as  their  con- 
nexion with  the  International  Working 
Men's  Associations — V Association  interna- 
tionale  des  Travailleurs. 

The  powerful  organisation  of  the  Interna- 
tional, and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Commune,  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we 
hve ;  and  there  never  has  existed,  perhaps, 
since  the  origin  of  civilisation,  a  society  as 
to  whose  character  and  working  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  come  to  a  just  understanding. 
Its  influence  is  now  enormous  in  every  civil- 
ised country  ;  already  it  counts  millions  of 
members  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The 
power  of  the  Jesuits  was  symbolised  by  a 
dagger  whose  point  was  everywhere  and 
whose  handle  was  at  Rome ;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  so  formida- 
i>le  as  that  of  this  Society,  which  has  been 
in  existence  now  barely  seven  years.  AVe 
have  been  assured  by  a  high  authority  that 
its  numbers  in  Great  Britain  amount  to  350,- 
000,  and  on  the  Continent  they  are  reckon- 
ed by  millions. 

The  General  Council  of  this  Society  sits 
in  London,  and,  if  we  are  correctly  inform- 
ed, its  chairman  has  not  unfrequently  been 
Mr.  Odger.  The  last  general  meetings  of 
the  Society  are  said  to  have  been  held  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  with  great  secresy,  at 
some  of  the  low  public  houses  in  the  north 
of  London,  where  the  fate  not  only  of  em- 
pires, but  of  society  itself,  is  discussed  and 
decided.  Various  secretaries  are  attached  to 
the  General  ('ouncil  for  carrying  on  corres- 
pondence with  the  foreign  sections  ;  among 
them  are  Karl  Marx,  secretary  for  Germany, 
Herman  Jung  for  Switzerland,  and  Eugene 
Dupont  for  France. 

We  have  two  letters  of  Eugene  Dupont, 
writtea  immediately  after  the  Revolution  of 
September  4th  ;  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  light  in  which  that  Revohition  was  re- 
garded by  the  Association.  One  of  these  is 
as  follows : — 


'  London,  7th  September,  1870. 

'  The  doleful  fall  of  the  imperial  Soulouquc 
gives  us  for  masters  the  Favrcs  and  the  Gam- 
bettas.  Nothing  is  changed ;  power  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  part  or  rather  the  duty  of 
workmen  is  to  let  this  middle-class  vermin 
(vermine  lourgeoisc)  make  peace  with  the 
Prussians  (since  the  disgrace  of  this  act  wiH 
cling  to  them  for  ever) ;  not  to  strengthen 
their  power  by  useless  hneufes,  but  to  turn  to 
profit  the  liberty  which  circumstances  will 
bring  us,  by  organising  all  the  forces  of  the 
working  classes.  The  middle-classes,  who  are 
at  this  moment  infatuated  with  their  triumph, 
will  not  perceive  at  first  the  progress  of  our  or- 
ganisation, and  the  working  men  will  be  ready 
for  the  day  of  the  red  war. 

'  The  task  of  our  Association  is  to  urge  on- 
ward and  spread  everywhere  this  organisation. 
Redouble  then  your  energy.  You  must  in- 
crease j^our  devotion  a  hundredfold:  group 
around  you  under  the  flag  of  our  dear  Associa- 
tion all  the  men  of  action  and  conviction,  ani 
the  end  we  aim  at  will  be  speedily  obtained. 

'  The  Council  Geiwral  hun  written  to  all  its 
correspondents  in  order  that  all  efforts  may  be 
concentrated  to  act  uniformly  in  this  cause  at 
the  decisive  and  opportune  moment. 

'  To  work,  then,  without  stop  till  the  Social 
Revolution  is  reached.  In  this  moment  of  ef- 
fervescence and  popular  commotion,  the  Revo- 
lution— the  real  one,  can  step  out  with  giant 
stride  with  the  aid  of  all  the  correspondents  of 
our  Association. 

'  Down  with  the  middle  classes  ! 

'  Long  live  the  International  ! 

'  Fraternal  greeting  to  all. 
'Eugene  Dupont.' 


This  letter  was  addressed  to  Albert  Ricli- 
ard,  the  corresponding  memlicr  for  the  sec- 
tion of  Lyons,  who  played  a  great  part  in  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  that  city  in 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  add- 
ed that  the  Members  of  the  Inteniational 
at  Paris  signed,  almost  unanimously,  a  pow- 
erful protest  against  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Prussia,  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  this 
protest,  with  a  mass  of  signatui-es,  was  pul> 
lished  in  the  ReveiL  Indeed,  tlic  attitude 
of  the  Society  has  ever  been  consistently 
neutral  and  discouraging  towards  all  political 
agitation,  and  all  attempts  at  revolution  not 
calculated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  to  ad- 
vance their  own  aims — the  supremacy  of  the 
class  of  working  men  in  society.  It  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Inter- 
national whether  Bonaparte,  Henry  V.,  an 
Orleans  Prince,  or  a  Republican  of  tlie  Ledni 
Rollin  or  Jules  Favrc  stamp  be  tlic  chief  of 
the  government;  they  regard  equally  all  as 
their  enemies ;  and  a  Republic  w  hich  is  not 
socialist  is  regarded  with  precisely  the  same 
contempt  as  a  Monarchy  of  any  fonn. 

lu  proof  of  this  we  cite  the  following  de- 
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claration  of  the  Internationale  Newspaper, 
one  of  the  accredited  organs  of  the  party  : — 

'  Many  revolutionists  have  regretted  that  the 
Parisians  have  made  no  revolution  after  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir.  We  do  not  regret  it. 
In  fact,  what  would  such  a  revolution  have 
l>een  ?  A  revolution  purely  and  simply  against 
the  Empire,  a  revolution  which  would  of  a 
certainty  have  placed  in  power  Ledru  RoUin 
and  his  friends,  and  probably  also  Bancel, 
Gambetta,  and  the  like.  Let  us  admit  that 
Raspail  and  Rochefort  would  have,  made  part  of 
it — what  would  they  have  done  for  the  working 
men  ? 

'  Raspail  and  Rochefort,  however  sincere 
they  may  be,  do  not  Tcnow  the  first  word  of  the 
rcTotution  to  ichich  tee  are  marching.  They 
have  not  even  a  socialist  programme.  They 
would  be  socialists,  but  they  cannot,  because, 
like  all  middle-class  democrats,  they  start  from 
a  point  of  view  absolutely  false — that  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.'  (L' Internationale,  13th  Feb- 
ruary, 1870.) 

A  large  number  of  passages  might  be  quot- 
ed to  show  that  this  Society  discourages  all 
revolutions  but  those  which  it  aims  at  mak- 
ing itself,  and  styles  the  Social  Revolution. 
AVe  must  confine  our  proofs  in  support  of 
this  to  the  following  passages  taken  from 
their  organs : — 

'  The  rights  of  the  working  men — that  is  our 
principle ;  the  organisation  of  working-men — 
that  is  our  measure  of  action  ;  the  Social  Revo- 
lution— that  is  our  end.'  {L Internationale, 
2tth  March,  1870.) 

'The  International  Association  of  working 
men  know  but  one  kind  of  politics — that  of 
(Spreading  its  doctrines,  and  increasing  its  mem- 
bers and  its  organisation.'  {Utlgalite,  3rd 
April,  1869.) 

'  The  International  is  the  hour  of  awaken- 
ing ;  it  is  the  power  and  approaching  triumph 
of  the  working  men  on  the  ruins  of  capital 
monopolised  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class- 
es ;  it  is  the  constrained  moralisation  of  these 
last  by  labour,  and  the  just  distribution  of  its 
protits.'     (UEgalite,  23rd  January,  1869.) 

'  The  people  are  called  now  neither  slave  nor 
serf ;  they  are  proclaimed  free  by  law,  but  in 
fact  their  slavery  and  their  misery  are  still  the 
rtame.  And  these  will  remain  the  same  as  long 
as  the  popular  masses  continue  to  serve  as 
instruments  to  the  politics  of  the  middle  class- 
es, whether  these  politics  are  called  conserva- 
tive, liberal,  progressive,  or  radical,  or  even 
though  they  should  have  the  appearance  of 
being  the  most  revolutionary  in  the  world. 
For  all  middle-class  politics,  whatever  be  its 
colour  and  its  name,  can  have  but  one  aim — 
the  safe  maintenance  of  middle-class  domina- 
tion, and  middle-class  domination  is  the' slavery 
of  the  working  classes. 

'  What  then  were  the  duties  of  the  Interna- 
tional ?  ,  .  .  The  duty  of  the  International  was 
to  begin  by  clearing  the  ground  ;  and  since  all 
politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  labour  were  composed  of  reactionary 


elements,  it  was  obliged  to  reject  from  its 
bosom  all  known  political  systems,  in  order  to 
found  on  the  ruins  of  the  middle-class  world 
the  true  politics  of  the  working  class — the  poli- 
tics of  the  International  Association.'  {L In- 
ternationale, 5th  September,  1869.) 

Eugene  Dupont,  the  London  secretary  for 
France,  declared  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels, 
in  1869,  'that  the  revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848  were  but  revolutions  of  form  and  not  of 
base ;  that  the  foundations  of  society  must 
be  changed ;  and  that  the  real  field  of  the 
revolution  was  the  social  question.' 

The  first  idea  of  this  Society  appears  to 
have  been  thrown  out  during  the  course  of 
the  visit  which  a  deputation  of  Parisian  work- 
men paid  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
London,  in  18G2.  They  had  been  sent  over 
at  the  expense  of  their  comrades  to  study  the 
general  condition  of  European  industry,  be- 
came acquainted  with  English  Avorkmen,  got 
initiated  into  the  nature  of  Trades'  Unions, 
and  discussed  the  subject  of  strikes.  The 
notion  naturally  occurred  to  them  that  if  the 
principle  of  co-operation  in  strikes  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  workmen  when  applied  to  one 
country,  it  would  be  far  more  etiective  when 
applied  on  a  grander  scale  throughout  Europe. 
The  basis  of  an  Liternational  Association  was 
then  thrown  out,  whose  members  should  en- 
gage themselves  to  support  each  other  in 
all  countries,  whenever  strikes  should  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  it  was  agreed  tliat  a 
great  European  meeting  of  delegates  of  work- 
ing men  should  be  held  in  London,  in  1864. 
Tlie  meeting  took  place  on  September  28th, 
1864,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall;  but  the  original 
project  had  grown  considerably  in  the  interim, 
and  assumed  a  much  more  revolutionary  form 
than  was  at  first  designed.  Various  representa- 
tives of  the  Continental  nations  were  present. 
They  elected  a  Committee,  who  were  charged 
to  draw  up  .the  statutes  of  the  Association ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  general  congress 
of  the  working  classes  should  be  held  in 
1866,  and  that  up  to  that  period  the  Com- 
mittee should  act  as  Central  Provisional 
Council  of  the  Association  and  should  sit  in 
London.  Of  this  Committee  Mr.  Odger 
was  elected  President,  and  they  drew  up  the 
statutes  in  accordance  with  the  vote,  })refac- 
ing  them  with  a  declaration  of  principles. 

This  declaration  affirmed  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  men  must  be  effected  by 
the  working  men  themselves.  That  the  eco- 
nomic subjection  of  the  working  man  to  the 
possessors  of  capital  was  the  cause  of  his 
political,  moral,  and  material  servitude. 
That  every  political  movement  should  there- 
fore be  subordinated  to  his  economical  eman- 
cipation.    That  all  eftbrts  to  arrive  at  this 
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had  hitherto  failed  through  want  of  a  com- 
mon interest  between  the  working  nien  of 
every  profession  in  every  country.  That  the 
emancipation  of  labour  was  neither  a  national 
nor  local  question,  but  a  social  one. 

The  organisation  of  the  International,  as 
finally  settled,  consists  of — 1.  A  General 
Council ;  2  Federal  Councils ;  3  Sections. 
This  organisation  is  at  once  simple  and  strong. 
The  Sections  represent  the  type  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  it  is  a  federation  of  groups,  each 
group  being  composed  of  the  affiliated  mem- 
bers of  the  same  kind  of  industry.  Tlie 
Federal  Council  is  composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  various  Sections  comprised  in 
one  federation ;  and  the  Federal  Council  is 
the  intermediate  body  between  the  Sections 
and  the  General  or  Central  Council.  Most 
large  towns  have  a  Federal  Council,  who,  by 
means  of  corresponding  secretaries,  are 
in  communication  with  the  General  Council. 

Each  member  of  the  International  pays 
two  small  Aveekly  subscriptions ;  one  sub- 
scription defrays  the  expenses  of  the  Federa- 
tion, tlio  other  those  of  the  General  Council. 
It  would  detain  us  too  long  here  to  set  out 
in  detail  the  system  adopted  of  local  and 
general  reports,  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Society.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  so- 
vereign legislative  body  of  the  Association  is 
the  Congress  which  should  be  held  every 
year.  The  General  Council  is  merely  the 
executive.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  four  Congresses.  The  first  met  at  Ge- 
neva on  the  5th  of  September,  1866;  the 
second  at  Lausanne  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1867  ;  the  third  at  Brussels  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1868;  the  fourth  at  Basle  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1869.  Last  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  there 
was  no  Congress,  but  one  has  been  held  in 
the  past  month. 

Every  Congress  evinced  great  progress  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  In- 
ternational. Belgium  especially  was  in  force 
at  the  later  Congresses ;  and  to  these  Italy 
and  Spain  also  sent  their  delegates.  At 
every  Congress  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  property  were  discussed.  Com- 
munism was  repudiated  at  Lausanne  in  1866  ; 
but  the  last  Congress,  that  of  Basle,  showed 
itself  of  all  the  most  revolutionary.  The  first 
question  that  was  discussed  at  Basle  was  the 
right  of  society  to  abolish  property  in  the 
soil,  and  the  necessity  of  such  abolition — 
both  which  points  Avere  carried  with  only 
four  dissentient  voices.  The  second  question 
treated  of  the  right  of  inheritance  to  all  pro- 
perty whatsoever.  A  majority  of  nine  only 
voted  for  its  abolition,  but  as  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
the  Congress  pronounced  no  opinion. 


In  France,  the  International  had  to  contend 
with  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  repress- 
ive laws  which  existed  against  secret  socie- 
ties. Nevertheless,  at  its  commencement, 
the  Imperial  Government  favoured  its  forma- 
tion. Tlie  Emperor,  it  is  well  known,  has  al- 
ways been  suspected  of  socialist  tendencies. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  had  something  to  do 
with  starting  the  idea  of  an  International 
Society  for  working  men.  The  Imperial 
Government  was  informed  of  the  meeting  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  1S64,  at  which  the  Socii'- 
ty  Avas  actually  founded ;  and  the  French 
delegates,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  sent  a  copy 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Society  to  the  prifet 
de  police,  and  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  an  office  in  Paris,  in  the  Hue  des  Gravil- 
liers.  In  consequence  of  this  step,  M.  Kou- 
her  had  several  interviews  with  the  delegates, 
and  even  advanced  them  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  which  by  some  strange 
infatuation  Avas  ahvays  imagining  it  avouKI 
get  hold  of  the  support  of  the  artisans  of 
Paris,  in  the  same  Avay  as  it  had  got  posses- 
sion of  that  of  the  peasantry. 

Indeed,  the  first  manifestation  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  International  Avas  made  in  Paris, 
in  a  strike  of  the  Avorkers  of  artistic  bronzes, 
the  best  skilled  perhaps  among  the  artisan's 
in  Europe.  This  first  action  of  the  Society 
had  complete  success.  Tliis  result  was  aii 
unheard-of  precedent  for  France,  AAliere  up  to 
this  time  all  combinations  of  Avorking  men 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  had  been  rigorous- 
ly suppressed,  and  it  gave  a  poAverf  ul  impetus 
to  the  influence  of  the  Society.  The  con- 
sequence Avas  that  strikes  succeeded  rapidly 
in  France  one  after  the  other,  and  the  Iin- 
penal  Government,  Avhich  had  followed  the 
working  of  the  Society,  and  Avere  aware  5x 
the  socialist  principles  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, thought  the  time  a  fit  one  for  prosecut- 
ing the  Parisian  Committee  as  members  of 
an  illicit  association,  and  so  frightening  the 
middle  classes  Avith  an  exposure  of  the  dan- 
gers to  Avhich  they  Avere  exposed. 

After  two  prosecutions,  hoAvever,  the  Im- 
perial Government  relaxed  in  its  rigour,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  folloAving  year  Tlieisz,  Var- 
lin,  Landrin,  Pindy,  and  others,  set  about 
openly  refoniiing  the  Parisian  Committee, 
and  the  members  of  the  Society  Ayere  found 
to  be  so  increased,  that  a  federation  of  sec- 
tions Avas  necessary  ;  and  the  statutes  of  this 
federation  Avere  discussed  and  settled  in  a 
general  assemblj'  under  the  presidency  df 
Varlin,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1870.  So 'that 
the  Society  had,  in  fact,  ripened  to  a  peri- 
lous state  of  maturity  just  before  the  Avar 
broke  out  between  France  and  Germany. 

Since  the  International  had  completed  its 
organisation  in   Paris  just  before   the  Avar, 
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and  was  still  in  the  full  glow  of  propagan- 
dism  and  extension,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  siege 
were  for  the  further  propagation  of  their 
doctrines  among  the  National  Guard.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the  investment, 
they  commenced  their  operations,  and  very 
speedily  got  the  National  Guard  of  the  outer 
r.ones  under  their  influence,  though  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  city  they  made  but  little 
way.  They  managed  to  get  the  direction  of 
these  sections  of  the  National  Guard  through 
the  establishment  of  '  Committees  of  Vigi- 
lance,' whose  nominal  duty  was  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  spies  and  traitors,  and  to  discuss 
the  means  of  saving  the  capital,  but  which 
were  worked  by  the  people  of  the  Interna- 
tional for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the 
Society.  By  grouping  again  these  commit- 
tees into  sections  and  electing  from  them  a 
new  Central  Committee,  they  succeeded  in 
secretly  organising  the  National  Guard  much 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own  Association. 
For  it  must  be  observed  that  the  chief  titles 
-l)y  which  the  insurgents  styled  themselves 
were  clearly  taken  from  the  International. 
They  always  preferred  to  speak  of  them- 
Kclves  as  Federals  (Federes)  ;  Central  Com- 
mittee also,  in  the  letters  of  Dupont  and 
others  of  the  International,  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  term  Federal 
Council  or  Committee ;  and  we  believe  the 
Internationalists  themselves  considered  the 
use  of  the  term  Commune  as  a  mistake,  as 
not  designating  at  all  the  kind  of  revolution 
they  had  in  view. 

But  the  Society  of  the  International  Avas 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  disorder  in  Paris. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  Republican 
societies,  all  carrying  on  their  own  secret 
manoeuvres.  There  was  the  old  conspirator 
Felix  Pyat  and  his  party ;  there  was  Deles- 
cluze  and  his  party  ;  there  was  the  Alliance 
repuhlicaine,  with  Ledru  Rollin  for  its  presi- 
dent ;  the  Union  rej^ublicaine,  with  presi- 
dent Dupont  de  Brissac  ;  the  Defenscars  de 
la  Republique,  with  president  Bayeux  Du- 
mesnil,  and  the  Comite  des  Vingt  Arrondisse- 
ments.  Jealousy  and  dislike  prevented  these 
various  societies  from  uniting  together ; 
while  the  true  members  of  the  International, 
as  we  have  seen,  looked  upon  all  socialists 
and  republicans  who  were  not  absolutely  of 
the  class  of  Avorking  men  with  invincible 
suspicion.  The  middle-class  revolutionist 
was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  used  as  a 
temporary  makeshift,  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside. 

Nothing  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  March 
l7th  appeared  to  presage  the  terrible  events 
of  the  morrow.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
lowering,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 


lull  in  the  political  agitation  of  the  capital, 
while  the  newspapers  expressed  the  hope 
that  now  M.  Thiers  had  arrived  at  Versailles, 
the  matter  of  the  cannon  of  Montmartre 
might  be  arranged.  In  the  early  dawn,  how- 
ever, of  March  18th,  the  inliabitants  of  the 
streets  leading  towards  the  butte  Montmartre 
were  aroused  by  the  sounds  of  the  march  of 
troops,  and  as  they  passed  by  the  rappel  was 
beat  to  call  out  the  well-affected  portions  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  rappel,  however, 
was  beaten  m  vain  ;  a  few  heads  might  ap- 
pear here  and  there  at  the  windows,  but  they 
withdrew  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  troops 
going  by,  leaving  the  Government  to  manage 
the  Montmartre  difficulty  by  itself.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops  who  were  sent  on 
this  hazardous  mission  did  not  seem  to  augur 
well  for  success.  The  gendarmerie  a  cheval 
were  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  the  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  the  88th,  who  were  charg- 
ed with  the  heaviest  part  of  the  undertaking, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  boys  of  not  j 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — they  had  '1 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  con-  1 
scripts  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  had  not  been  .^ 
under  arms  more  than  three  or  four  months. 
Tlie  National  Guards,  however,  on  the 
hutte  Montmartre  were  taken  by  surprise ; 
the  artillerymen  of  the  troops  mounted  the 
hill,  armed  with  their  muskets,  and  engaged 
in  parley  with  the  officer  in  command,  who 
made  no  opposition  to  the  cannon  being  ta- 
ken away  ;  but  no  horses  were  provided  for 
this  purpose ;  consequently,  while  liorses 
were  being  sent  for,  time  was  given  to  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  Montmartre  and  Belleville,  and 
to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  disaffected  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  battalions  of  Belleville  , 
and  Montmartre  made  a  rush  upon  the  can- 
non, were  received  with  shots  by  the  troops, 
and  some  of  the  National  Guards,  a  woman,  J 
and  a  child  fell.  After  this  there  were  ex-  a 
changes  of  words  between  the  National 
Guards  and  the  soldiers — the  ranks  broke 
up ;  and  soldiers  and  National  Guards  went 
off  to  drink  and  to  frateniise  together.  The 
88th  was  the  first  regiment  to  go  over,  and 
the  artillerymen  followed  the  example  of  the 
line  and  abandoned  not  only  the  cannon 
they  had  taken  but  their  own.  The  attempt 
to  seize  the  guns  was  now  wholly  frustrated. 
General  Vinoy,  who  had  planned  it,  Avas 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Place  Blanche, 
whither  he  had  advanced  with  some  troops, 
after  a  useless  exchange  of  fire  with  the  Na- 
tional Guards  in  Avhich  lives  were  lost.  The 
88th,  going  with  the  insurgents,  seduced 
other  troops  of  the  line,  and  all  together 
made  an  attack  on  the  gendarmerie  posted 
on  the  Place  Pigale ;  the  officer  in  command 
of  these  latter  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered 
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liis  men  to  fire,  but  he  was  shot  down  as 
well  as  his  horse,  and,  after  a  short  fusillade, 
the  gendarmerie  retired  leaving  some  dead 
and  wounded.  The  horse  of  the  Captain  of 
gendarmerie  was  afterwards  cut  up  in  pieces, 
and  served  out  for  food  to  the  crowd,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  horse-flesh  during 
the  siege. 

The  insurgents  being  now  completely  mas- 
ters of  the  hutte  of  Montmartre,  were  in  a 
state  of  wild  agitation,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  revolted  soldiers  were  the 
most  furious  of  the  two ;  the  very  fact  that 
they  had  betrayed  their  flag  and  their  gen- 
oral — Lecomte,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  time  the  88th  went  over — together  with 
the  drink  they  had  taken,  rendered  their  ex- 
citement still  more  uncontrollable.  General 
Lecomte  was  entirely  imknown  to  the  88th, 
which  had  only  recently  been  placed  under 
his  command  ;  he  was  especially  beloved  by 
the  troops  who  had  served  under  him,  and  it 
was  an  additional  blunder  on  the  part  of 
General  Vinoy  to  place  such  a  regiment  in 
such  circumstances  under  the  command  of  a 
strange  oflicer.  General  Lecomte  was  led 
by  the  exasperated  crowd  to  the  Rue  des 
Hosiers,  where  he  was  joined  later  in  the  day 
by  General  Clement  Thomas,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  also,  being  in  plain  clothes,  and  hav- 
ing come  imprudently  to  look  after  his  com- 
rade. The  two  generals  were  shot  without 
trial,  not  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  by  infuriated  soldiers  aid- 
ed by  some  Mobiles  who  had  borne  a  grudge 
against  General  Thomas  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  his  discipline  during  the  siege. 
An  aide-de-camp  of  General  Leflo,  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  was  also  taken  prisoner  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  letter  in  the  Soir  declar- 
ed that  he  only  owed  liis  life  to  the  super- 
human exertions  of  some  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  who  favoured  his  escape,  and 
that  his  belief  was  that  General  Lecomte  at 
least  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. However  this  may  be,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  the  assassins,  although  the 
(Jentral  Committee  asserted  that  such  was 
their  intention. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  two 
generals  was  spread  about  Paris  in  the  even- 
ing, and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
metropolis.  Yet,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  boulevards  and  the  interior  of  the  capital 
wore  nearly  the  same  air  as  usual ;  circulation 
was  unmolested,  and  it  was  only  here  and 
there,  by  the  excited  air  of  groups  in  discus- 
sion on  the  pavement,  that  a  stranger  could 
discern  that  anything  unusual  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  troops,  however,  had  on  all  the 
points  in  possession  of  the  disaffected  portion 
uf  the  National  Guard  given   wav,    in    the 


same  manner  as  at  the  hutte  Montmartre ;  and 
General  Vinoy  had  withdrawn  such  portion 
of  the  troops  as  remained  faithful  to  him  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine — leaving  to  the 
National  Guard  the  care  of  restoring  order 
on  the  right  bank.  On  the  18th,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  insurgents  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministere 
de  Justice,  and  the  military  head-quarters  in 
the  Place  Vendome  ;  and  were  erecting  bar- 
ricades in  all  directions.  All  this  was  done 
with  great  order ;  passers-by  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  banicades  everywhere  on  paying 
the  usual  tribute  of  carrying  a  stone  to  the 
barricade,  and  the  National  Guards  on  duty 
readily  entered  into  conversation  Avith  the 
bystanders  and  answered  frankly  enough 
that  they  had  taken  up  arais  to  defend  the 
Republic,  and  sometimes  gave  an  invitation 
to  join  them, — '  Prenez  un  fusile  et  venez 
avec  7ious  ;  au  moins  nous  mourrons  repiibli- 
cains.^ 

On  Sunday,  the  19th,  the  people  emerged 
from  their  homes  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something  of  the  new  power  which  had  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  capital.  As  yet  all 
was  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  No  one 
knew  the  names  even  of  that  occult  body, 
the  Central  Committee,  who  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  revolution.  They  were  not  muck 
more  enlightened  on  reading  the  two  procla- 
mations which  were  found  posted  on  the 
walls.  Of  all  the  names  thereto  signed,  two 
only  were  in  any  wise  known  to  the  public, 
those  of  Assi  and  Lullier. 

We  learn,  in  fact,  from  disclosures  at  the 
recent  trials,  that  Lullier  and  Assi  were  the 
principals  in  bringing  about  this  movement. 
Lullier  represented  nobody  but  himself,  while- 
A.ssi  represented  the  Liternational.  Lullier,, 
however,  played  the  chief  part,  and  accoj'd- 
ing  to  his  account,  if  the  Government  hmi 
made  an  attempt  to  get  back  the  cannon 
three  or  four  days  earlier  there  would  have 
been  no  resistance.  Lullier  was  a  naval  of- 
ficer, whose  violent  conduct  had  several 
times  rendered  him  the  subject  of  tlitt  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  His  character  pre- 
sents a  strange  specimen  of  the  revolutionary 
type ;  and  his  reckless  courage,  invijiciblC' 
nerve,  and  vehement  power  of  speech,  gave 
him  still  greater  influence  over  the  populace 
than  was  possessed  by  Flourens..  He  luxd 
upon  occasions,  as  he  boasted  to  tli*  court- 
martial,  stopped  a  whole  mob  with  his  owit 
revolver.  He  had  acquired  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  people  before  the  inves^t- 
ment,  and  the  Government,  to  get  rid  of  hini^ 
invented  a  mission  for  him  to  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.  He  came  back,,  and  went 
first  to  Bordeaux,  returning  to  Paris  in.  the- 
beginning  of  March.     The  Central  Commit- 
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tee  had  then  possession  of  the  cannon,  but 
they  "were  undecided  as  to  whether  they 
would  make  them  a  pretext  for  revolution, 
till  they  held  a  general  meeting  on  the  15th 
at  Vauxhall,  a  dancing-room  in  Paris ;  and 
knowing  the  energy  of  Lullier,  and  his  pow- 
er of  carrying  away  the  masses,  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
movement.  Lullier  says  that,  being  convin- 
ced that  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  meant  to 
bring  about  another  coup  d^etat  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  he  consented,  and  it  was  he  who 
organised  the  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  canied  it.  Lullier,  however,  was  by  no 
means  at  unison  with  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  did  not  share  in  the  views  of  the 
International ;  he  speedily  showed  that  his 
views  of  the  aims  of  the  Revolution  were 
quite  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Commit- 
tee. So  they  had  him  arrested  and  shut  up 
at  Mazas.  He  consequently  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commune  at  all,  and  never  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  for  more 
than  a  few  days ;  in  fact,  so  insubordinate  a 
nature  could  not  work  long  with  anybody. 
It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  influence  which 
he  possessed,  and  of  his  daring,  that  he  man- 
aged very  shortly  to  escape  from  Mazas,  and 
then  published  the  fact  in  the  newspapers, 
saying  ttat  he  had  three  hundred  devoted 
adherents,  who  were  at  his  beck  day  and 
night,  that  he  walked  the  streets  daily  with 
three  revolvers  in  his  pockets,  and  dared  the 
Commune  to  touch  him.  Although  he  con- 
sented to  take  the  command  of  the  Seine 
flotilla  for  a  day  or  two,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  acted  in  that  capacity ;  and  his  chief 
occupation  from  the  time  he  got  possession 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
party  he  had  associated  himself  with.  He 
was,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
troops  of  Versailles,  in  secret  correspondence 
with  M.  Thiers,  having  engaged  of  himself 
to  sweep  away  the  Commune — '  halayer  la 
'Commune,^  as  he  termed  it. 

Assi  was  previously  known  as  the  ring- 
leader of  the  famous  strike  at  M.  Schneider's 
iron  Avorks  at  Creuzot,  and  as  a  leading  spirit 
of  the  International.     Before  the    18th    of 
March,  M.  Ernest  Picard,  knowing  his  influ- 
ence, sent  for  him  to  ask  for  his  assistance 
to  get   back   the    cannon.     Assi,    however, 
protested  he  could  do  nothing.     After  the 
Commune    was    established,    his    colleagues 
!  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  which,  as  he  is 
.  a  man  of  talent,  was  considerable  ;  irritated 
-at  His  opposition  to  some  of  their  schemes, 
"ibhey  made  use  of  the  pretext  that  he  was  in 
vsecret   correspondence  Avith  M.    Picard   for 
^^hutting  him  up  ;  so  that  the  two  men  who 
;m©ce  than  any   others   brought   about  the 


revolution    had  less  than  any  others  to  do 
with  its  ultimate  direction. 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  in 
the  evidence  of  both  Lullier  and  Assi,  is  the 
additional  proof  that  the  Government  inter- 
fered too  late  in  the  matter  of  the  cannon, 
and  then  interfered  in  an  utterly  ineftectivc 
manner. 

Counter-proclamations  were  published  to 
the  address  of  the  Central  Committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  who  all  with- 
drew to  Versailles  on  the  night  of  the  10th, 
detennined  at  the  last  moment,  it  is  said,  by 
General  Vinoy,  who  refused  to  remain  long- 
er in  Paris,  as  he  would  not  answer  for  his 
troops.  The  two  proclamations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  were  addressed,  one  to  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  one  to  the  National 
Guard.  That  to  the  people  took  credit  for 
having  shaken  off  the  yoke  which  shameless 
madmen  had  been  endeavouring  to  impose 
upon  the  nation ;  and  called  upon  Paris  and 
France  to  settle  the  basis  of  a  Republic, — 
une  Jiejmbligrie  acclamee  avec  toutes  ses 
consequences.  The  state  of  siege  was  declared 
to  be  raised,  and  the  people  of  Paris  were  invit- 
ed to  proceed  to  their  communal  elections.  The 
address  to  the  National  Guard  was  in  much 
the  same  terms  ;  but  it  added  that  the  mis- 
sion confided  to  the  Committee  was  at  an 
end,  and  asked  as  an  only  recompense  to  be 
able  to  see  the  '  true  Republic '  established 
by  means  of  the  communal  elections. 

Paris  was  thus  left  utterly  to  itself — to 
treat  with,  or  to  shake  oft",  the  yoke  of  this 
new  and  unlooked-for  usurpation  as  she  best 
could.  The  National  Guard  of  the  quar- 
ters of  the  ]?ourse,  the  Louvre,  and  the  best 
affected  districts  of  the  city,  after  they  had 
recovered  from  their  suiprise,  began  to  or- 
ganise themselves  for  resistance.  It  was 
clear  from  the  votes  which  were  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Government  of  the  Defence  dur- 
ing the  siege,  that  the  out-and-out  support- 
ers of  the  insurgent  chiefs  could  not  be  more 
than  fifty  thousand  in  number ;  and  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  rally  to  the  side 
of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  might  be  reckoned  as  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  manner  in  which 
the  authorities  threw  away  this  chance  of 
getting  the  mastery  of  the  insurrection  is  ut- 
terly incomprehensible. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  the 
18th  of  March  and  the  26th,  the  day  of  the 
Communal  elections,  were  the  most  critical 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Commune.  All  the 
National  Guard  of  the  better  districts,  hav- 
ing entered  and  recovered  their  mairies,  and 
several  of  the  important  posts  of  their  own 
arrondissements,  kept  their  ground,  and  show- 
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ed  a  firm  front  of  resistance.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  the  heart  of  Paris,  almost  up  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  was  in  their  power  up  to  the  vQvy 
moment  of  the  elections ;  hut  they  were  ab- 
solutely cajoled  and  tricked  out  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  obtained  by  the  absurd 
conduct  of  the  .leader  whom  M.  Thiers  sent 
them,  by  the  utter  Avant  of  decision  of  the 
Government,  and  by  the  foolish  concessions 
of  their  own  maires  and  deputies.  As  for  the 
Government,  all  the  action  of  which  it  then 
seemed  capable  was  to  run  away. 

The  repoit  of  lieutenant-colonel  Beaufort 
gives  incontestable  proof  of  this  fact.  The 
'party  of  order'  was  forming  fast  in  the 
city,  and  was  animated  with  an  excellent 
spirit.  It  is  expressly  stated  that '  in  less  than 
three  days  110,000  citizens,  and  the  brave 
young  men  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, have  rallied  to  the  flag  of  the  Govern- 
ment elected  by  universal  suffrage.'  The 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  other  papers,  were 
encouraging  the  movement  which  in  several 
quarters  had  already  removed  the  barricades. 
While  the  party  of  order  was  thus  organising 
itself,  what  was  being  done  at  Versailles  ? 

On  the  20th  the  Assembly  met  there  for 
the  first  time ;  but  the  disposition  of  the 
majority,  faithful  to  the  hatred  which  they 
seemed  to  have  vowed  to  the  capital,  was 
still  deplorable,  and  both  they  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  concurred  in  com- 
prising both  the  insurrectionary  junta  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  battalions  of  Belle- 
ville, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  well-dispos- 
ed quarters  in  one  common  condemnation. 
On  the  20th,  M.  Clemenceau,  deputy  of  I'aris 
and  inaire  of  Montmartre,  proposed  a  law 
for  the  election  of  a  municipal  council  for 
the  city.  This  proposition  was  received  with- 
out demonstration.  But  when  he  asked  for 
its  immediate  consideration — Viirrfcnce — the 
Right  burst  out  into  furious  protestation, 
amid  which  M.  Clemenceau  cried,  '  Since 
you  force  me  thus,  I  must  be  explicit.  For 
two  davs  Paris  has  been  in  complete  anar- 
chy. Two  days  ago  the  Government  desert- 
ed the  post  which  duty  assigned  to  it.'  M. 
Thiers  protested  violently.  M.  Clemenceau 
went  on  : — '  Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  rioters. 
Paris  must  have  some  authority.  What 
authority  can  she  find  now  you  are  gone?' 
This  declaration  was  the  signal  for  one  of 
those  violent  scenes  which  have  too  often 
discredited  the  French  Assembh^  but  in  the 
end  M.  Clemenceau's  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  only  action  taken  by  the  Government 
after  the  sitting  on  the  20th,  was  to  send 
Vice-Admiral  Saisset  to  Paris  to  replace 
Aurelles  de  Paladine  as  provisional  com- 
mander-in-chief   of     the    National    Guard. 


This  was  certainly  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  GoveiTiment ;  but  the  choice  of 
Admiral  Saisset  was  veiy  unfortunate.  The 
conduct  of  the  Admiral  at  I'aris  was  of  a 
most  inexplicable  and  aimless  character. 
On  the  21st  there  Avas  a  sterile  and  stoixny 
scene  at  Versailles.  The  leading  members 
of  the  Left,  and  especially  the  dej)uties  who 
were  inaires  of  Paris,  adjured  the  (^Jovern- 
ment  and  the  Assembly  to  do  something — 
either  to  fix  a  date  for  the  munici})al  elec- 
tions, or  to  give  the  National  Guard  some 
authority  round  M'hich  they  could  rally. 
M.  Leon  Say,  the  present  prcfet  of  the  Seine, 
especially  implored  the  Assembly  to  give  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Pai'is, 
who  were  oppressed,  a  centi'c  for  I'allying  to 
— 'This  centre  could  but  be  the  voting  urn, 
which  you  yourself  must  open.' 

The  Government,  however,  were  in  no 
hurry  to  do  this,  but  to  make  a  show  of  do- 
ing something  they  sent  Admiral  Saisset  to 
Paris.  Tlie  Admiral,  like  most  of  the  sail- 
ors engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  city  against 
the  Prussians,  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  popu- 
larity. Tlie  first  day  of  the  insurrection,  as 
he  was  walking  on  the  boulevards,  he  was 
noticed  and  received  a  general  ovation.  This 
appears  to  be  the  sole  motive  which  M. 
Thiers  had  for  choosing  him  as  temporary 
representative  of  the  Government  in  I'aris  at 
that  critical  period.  Admiral  Saisset  was  in 
fact  the  last  and  sole  person  invested  with 
Governmental  authority  in  Paris  before  hos- 
tilities began.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  poli- 
tical sagacity  and  tact,  he  might  possibly 
have  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  capital. 
But  he  was  a  mere  sailor,  inexperienced  in 
revolutions,  and  of  childish  simplicity  and 
absence  of  pui-pose.  He  appears  to  have 
been  quite  bewildered  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival  in  Paris  after  his  appointment.  He 
came  and  looked  at  things,  listened  to  all  the 
flying  reports,  did  not  like  either  what  he 
saw  or  heard,  rushed  back  to  Versailles,  and 
the  next  day  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly 
made  an  incoherent  speech.  However,  he 
returned  to  Paris  the  next  day,  where  an 
address  to  the  people  had  a])peared,  with 
his  name,  announcing  (and  it  has  never 
been  stated  that  he  had  any  authority  for 
the  announcement)  that  the  'Assembly 
had  completely  recognised  the  right  of 
Paris  to  its  numicipal  franchises,  and  to 
elect  all  the  oflicers  of  the  National 
Guard ;  that  the  law  on  over  due  bills  was 
to  be  revised,  as  well  as  the  law  about  unpaid 
terms  of  rent ;  and  that  he  would  remain  at 
his  post  until  he  was  either  elected  or  re- 
placed.' After  which,  with  the  exception 
that  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  useless 
unarmed    demonstration  in  the  I'lace  Ven- 
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dome,  Admiral  Saisset  disappeared  from 
view  for  some  days  altogether.  No  one  ap- 
parently knows  either  what  he  did  or  where 
he  was ;  and  Avhen  he  did  appear  again,  it 
was  only  to  undo  everything  the  party  of 
order  had  done  without  him,  and  to  disarm 
them  by  proelamations  in  the  face  of  the 
Commune ;  after  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
escaped  to  Versailles  on  foot,  in  plain  clothes, 
in  disguise,  with  a  wig  and  spectacles,  leav- 
ing his  epaulettes,  his  sword,  and  his  admi- 
ral's hat  behind  him.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  he  liad  lost  his  head ;  and  this 
was  the  man  M.  Thiers  had  charged  with  the 
pacification  of  Paris. 

The  non-federal  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  had,  just  as  Admiral  Saisset  gave  them 
up,  placed  themselves  in  a  very  advantageous 
position  for  making  head  against  the  insur- 
gents. The  chief  and  most  pressing  difficul- 
ty was  the  matter  of  the  elections,  which  the 
Central  Committee  had  appointed  for  Wed- 
nesday, the  22nd.  With  respect  to  these 
elections,  the  Government  was  placed,  by  the 
courageous  action  of  the  Parisian  Press,  in 
such  a  strong  position  as  no  French  Govern- 
ment had  ever  been  placed  before.  The 
whole  of  the  journals  of  Paris  of  any  consid- 
eration, without  distinction  of  opinion,  pro- 
tested on  the  21st  of  March  against  the  elec- 
tions being  held  on  the  22nd  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  advised  the  elec- 
tors to  take  no  notice  of  the  convocation. 
The  editors  of  thirty-one  newspapers  took 
part  in  this  declaration.  Neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  Assembly  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  this  powerful  manifestation  of  opinion, 
though  the  official  journal  of  the  Committee 
immediately  responded  with  a  threatening 
notice  to  the  whole  of  the  press  of  Paris,  and 
the  insurgent  junta  were  in  a  measure  influ- 
enced, for  they  put  off  the  elections  till  Sun- 
day the  26th. 

This  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  of 
the  Press,  however,  inspirited  the  non-insur- 
rectionary portion  of  the  citizens  to  make 
the  two  demonstrations  known  as  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  party  of  order.  The 
first  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  21st. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  Parisians  with- 
out arms  paraded  the  boulevards  in  proces- 
sion, crying,  '  Vive  Vordre  !  Vive  le  suffrage 
universcl  !  Vive  V Assemhlee  nationale  !  Vive 
la  Repuhlique  !  ''  and  though  their  cries  were 
somewhat  too  provocative,  and  their  air  too 
defiant  for  a  party  of  peace,  the  demonstra- 
tion went  off  very  well.  This  encouraged 
them  to  attempt  a  larger  demonstration  of 
the  kind  the  next  day  in  greater  numbers. 
A  vast  body,  apparently  without  arms, 
tliough  numbers  carried  revolvers  and  poni- 
ards,   and    several  well-known  Bonapartists 


took  a  prominent  part  in  the  procession,  de- 
scended the  boulevards  in  the  same  way,  and 
this  time  determined  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
Place  Vendome,  within  which  the  insurgent 
battalions  had  sti'ongly  fortified  themselves 
with  barricades,  and  kept  an  anned  watch. 
It  was  a  fooUsh  step,  no  doubt,  to  take  ;  ne- 
vertheless, it  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding ; 
the  front  ranks  of  the  demonstration,  on 
marching  towards  the  barricades  of  the  Place 
Vendome,  came  close  up  to  the  first  of  the 
three  lines  of  sentinels  outside.  The  front 
ranks  on  both  sides  got  mixed  up  together ; 
there  was  much  shouting  and  waving  of  white 
handkerchiefs  and  attempts  at  fraternisation  ; 
eye-witnesses  declare  that  the  Federals  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding — at  all  events,  it  was 
a  moment  of  intense  excitement  and  hesita- 
tion, which  ended,  no  one  exactly  knows  how, 
in  calamity.  Some  say  the  peace  party  tried 
to  wrench  the  muskets  from  the  hands  of  the 
foremost  insurgents ;  the  insurgents  declare 
that  three  summonses  were  given  to  the 
crowd  to  draw  back ;  the  American  General 
Sheridan,  who  saw  the  scene  from  a  Avindow, 
declares  that  the  first  shot  from  a  revolver 
was  fired  from  among  the  peace  party ;  at 
any  rate,  the  insurgent  officer  in  command 
gave  orders  to  fire,  and  the  Federals,  some, 
it  is  said,  firing  in  the  air,  and  some  among 
the  crowd,  discharged  their  fire-arms,  more 
volleys  succeeded,  there  were  many  victims, 
and  the  crowd  fled  in  disorder.  This  massa- 
cre, although  it  spread  at  once  terror  through- 
out the  metropolis,  did  not  abate  the  rising- 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  better  quarters ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  gathered  force.  The  non- 
insurgent  National  Guards  now  took  up  arms, 
and,  partly  by  show  of  force,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  got,  as  we  have  said,  possession 
of  the  greater  part'  of  all  western  Paris. 
The  tension  of  suspense  during  the  next  few 
days  was  awful.  Paris  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  and  civil  war  in  the  streets 
might  break  out  at  any  moment.  For  three 
days  not  a  shop  was  open  on  the  boulevards  or 
in  the  adjoining  streets  ;  the  cafes  and  restau- 
rants remained  all  hermetically  sheathed  to 
the  ground  in  their  iron  shutters ;  and  the 
well-afFected  portion  of  the  National  Guards 
at  their  chief  posts,  the  Ministry  of  FinancCj 
the  Bourse,  and  the  Gare  St.  Lazarre,  kept 
watch  day  and  night.  Their  numbers  in- 
creased every  hour,  and  they  were  ready  to 
fight  rather  than  be  forced  to  go  to  the  poll 
against  their  will. 

While  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  univer- 
sal anguish  and  suspense  unequalled  by  any- 
thing which  happened  up  to  the  time  of  the 
actual  entry  of  the  troops  two  months  later, 
the  Government  and  the  Assembly  seemed 
bent  upon  nothing  but  showing  their  hatred 
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for  Paris  and  the  Parisians.  The  deptities 
of  Paris  and  the  maires  and  oilier  persons 
were  continually  flying  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  l*aris  to  Versailles,  and  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  to  arrange  either  some 
terms  of  conciliation,  or  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  party  of  order.  A  depu- 
tation of  the  fifteenth  arrondissement  and 
several  other  quarters  went  to  Versailles  to 
ask  for  the  support  of  a  corps  of  only  five  or 
six  thousand  men  to  aid  the  party  of  order 
in  the  resistance  they  were  making.  Their 
request  was  not  listened  to ;  they  were  told 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  National 
Guard  to  establish  order  unassisted. 

On  the  23rd,  a  scene  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary character  took  place  in  the  Assembly. 
On  the  motion  of  M.  Arnaud  de  I'Arriege  it 
was  arranged  that  the  maires  of  Paris  who 
were  in  waiting  should  be  received  in  the 
gallery,  to  make  an  important  communica- 
tion to  the  Chamber,  which  one  of  their 
number  should  read  at  tlie  tribune.  The 
maires  appeared  wearing  their  scarfs  of  of- 
fice ;  the  Left,  at  their  appearance,  cried 
Vive  la  France  !  Vive  la  Repuhlique  !  The 
Right  responded  Vive  la  France  !  the  maires 
cried  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  la  Repuhliq^ie! 
upon  which  the  whole  liight  flew  into  a 
frenzy,  and  part  of  them  put  on  their  hats. 
The  tumult  was  so  great  that  nothing  could 
be  heard ;  the  President  suspended  the  sit- 
ting. The  maires  never  again  appeared  in 
the  Assembly ;  and  more  deputies  shortly 
after  sent  in  their  resignation.  In  the  sit- 
ting of  the  25th,  however,  the  deputies  of 
Paris  delivered  a  letter  from  the  maires,  de- 
claring their  conviction  of  the  urgent  and 
immediate  necessity  of  measures  being  taken 
for  giving  Paris  a  municipal  council,  and 
asking  the  Assembly  for  recognition  of  such 
steps  as  they  might  take  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  alarming  state  of  Paris.  The 
letter  was  placed  on  record,  but  the  Assem- 
bly did  not  even  give  it  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
cussion. One  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  un- 
parliamentary exclamation  of  M.  Floquet, 
deputy  of  Paris,  on  the  following  day,  ex- 
torted by  another  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  Right,  '  Ces  hommes-ld  sont  fous  !  ' 

The  maires  and  deputies  of  Paris,  on  their 
return  to  the  capital,  naturally  found  them- 
selves in  a  most  embarrassing  position  ;  they 
had  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  such  as 
the  elections  gave  them ;  but  they  united 
with  Admiral  Saisset,  who  had  some  sort  of 
oflScial  position,  and  asked  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  send  them  two  delegates  to  discuss 
terms  of  conciliation  as  to  the  date  of  the 
municipal  election.  The  Committee  sent 
two  delegates  to  the  mairie  of  Saint  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  then  in  possession  of  the  party 


of  order ;  and  after  an  hour's  deliberation  it 
was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  conciliation 
propcjsed  by  Admiral  Saisset,  in  tlie  name 
of  the  (rovernment,  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  elections  should  take  place  on  the 
30th  of  March.  The  Central  Committee 
agreed  to  surrender  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
all  the  i7iairies  and  other  parts  of  Paris,  only 
they  were  to  hold  the  Place  Vendtjme  and 
the  forts,  &c.,  up  to  midday  on  the  30th, 
after  which  they  would  surrender  all  they 
held,  give  up  the  cannon,  and  destroy  the 
barricades.  Both  parties  retired  enchanted, 
and  the  delegates  fraternised  witii  the  loyal 
National  Guards ;  General  Chanzy,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  was  immediately  releas- 
ed. A  thrill  of  joy  ran  round  I'aris  at  this 
news.  For  three  days  people  had  been  liv- 
ing in  one  prolonged  agony  of  suspense,  and 
now  all  seemed  happily  o\er.  It  was  a  re- 
petition of  the  old  stro}-  of  the  haiser  La- 
mourutte.  There  was  a  fraternisation  of  the 
opposing  battalions  in  various  quarters  ;  the 
cafes  and  shops  opened  on  the  boulevards  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  promenaders  thronged 
there  as  usual,  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
delight  and  contentment.  We  cannot  say 
whether  this  was  a  mere  farce  played  by  the 
Central  Committee,  in  order  to  disarm  the 
loyal  sections.  If  it  was  it  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  Admiral  Saisset  immediately  is- 
sued an  authorisation  for  the  loyal  National 
Guards  to  retire  from  their  posts  and  go  to 
their  homes.  This  proclamation  of  the  Ad- 
miral was  the  signal  for  the  total  dissolution 
of  the  loyal  National  Guard.  They  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  and  gave  up  all  the  results  of 
the  stand  they  had  made  during  these  terri- 
ble days.  The  chief  of  the  staft"  of  the  Ad- 
miral, M.  de  Beaufort,  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  unutterable  folly  of  his  chief ; 
for  he  concluded  the  report  Ave  have  before 
noticed  thus : — 

'  In  quitting;  this  brave  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation which  inhabits  Paris,  and  ichicJi  is  so 
neglected  at  this  moment  hy  the  Government,  I 
feel  it  due  to  them  to  declare  publicly  the  de- 
sire this  great  city  has  to  maintain  tranquillity, 
and  the  force  it  possesses  for  this  purpose  ;' 
and  ends  by  thanking  them  for  the  assistance 
they  had  given  him. 

Immediately  the  Central  Cominittce  were 
assured  of  the  retirement  of  their  adversa- 
ries, they  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
under  Assi ;  and  Assi,  in  a  double-faced 
speech,  first  declared  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  propositions  of  Admiral  Saisset,  and 
then  suggested  that  the  delay  fixed  upon  for 
the  elections  would  be  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed to  break  oft'  the  negotiations.  Berge- 
ret  supported  him ;  and  the  Committee,  late 
in  the  night,  sent  delegates  to  the  mairie  of 
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Saint  Germain  I'AuxeiTois  to  declare  that 
the  elections  must  take  place  on  the  26th. 

These  deleii'ates  returned  to  the  Commit- 
tee at  midnight,  with  information  that  the 
Government  of  Versailles  would  not  even  ac- 
cept the  elections  on  the  30th.  The  Com- 
mittee then  declared  the  negotiations  to  be 
entirely  null  and  void,  and  separated  with 
cries  of  Vive  la  Repuhlique  ! —  Vive  la  Com- 
mune !  The  whole  of  the  night  there  was  a 
going  to  and  fro  between  the  onairie  of 
Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ran- 
vier,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  came  to 
declare  that  the  elections  must  take  place  on 
the  morrow.  The  deputies  and  maires  thus 
taken  aback,  and  in  order,  as  the}'  said,  to 
save  the  effusion  of  blood  and  civil  war, 
yielded  to  the  Committee ;  and  a  joint  pro- 
clamation was  published  calling  on  the  po- 
pulation to  vote  on  the  morrow  for  the  mu- 
nicipal council.  In  consequence  of  this  tlie 
elections  took  place.  The  Central  Commit- 
tee had  of  course  their  lists  of  candidates 
prepared ;  there  was  not  time  for  their  ad- 
versaries to  prepare  theirs  ;  but  in  the  non- 
insurrectionary  quarters  the  electors,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  journals,  voted  for 
the  maires  and  adjoints  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously elected  during  the  siege.  The  num- 
ber of  voters  -was  mucli  larger  than  might 
have  been  expected ;  about  200,000  persons 
took  part  in  the  elections,  of  whom  140,000 
voted  for  the  men  on  the  lists  of  the  Central 
Committee,  and  about  60,000  for  the  lists  of 
their  opponents. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  should 
have  been  ninety-four,  but  by  reason  of  dou- 
ble elections  and  absence  of  some  of  the  can- 
didates there  were  only  eighty  members  elect- 
ed to  the  new  municipal  government.  Of 
these  about  four  and  twenty  declined  to 
serve,  Flourens  and  Duval,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, were  the  one  killed,  the  other  shot,  in 
the  first  engagement ;  so  that  there  were 
speedily  twenty-six  vacancies.  These  were 
filled  up  by  supplementary  elections  on  the 
16th  of  April,  when,  of  course,  a  veiy  large 
number  of  the  Parisians  had  escaped.  Of 
the  men  thus  elected  the  majority  were 
working  men. 

The  title  of  Commune  was  taken  on  the 
proposition  of  Eudes,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-six, named  subsequently  one  of  the  Com- 
munal generals,  who  had  been  already  suc- 
cessively a  chemist,  a  short-hand  writer,  and 
an  atheistic  journalist,  in  which  latter  ca- 
pacity he  was  condemned  to  six  months  of 
prison  under  the  Empire  ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  made  the  foolhardy  attack  on  the 
post  of  firemen  in  the  month  of  August  1870. 
Tho.  fete  of  its  installation  having  been  cele- 


brated at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  28th, 
the  Commune  proceeded  to  publish  an  in- 
terminable list  of  decrees.  The  first  deci-ee 
abolished  conscription,  and  declared  that  no 
military  force  except  the  National  Guard 
should  enter  Paris.  It  affected  to  settle  at 
once  the  rent  question,  by  surrendering  to 
the  tenant  all  rents  up  to  April  1872  ;  it  also 
suspended  all  sales  at  the  Monts  de  Piete  ; 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Commune  at  once 
assumed  the  functions  of  Government. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  order  at  first 
in  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Commune  or- 
ganised itself,  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  De- 
iescluze,  who  proposed  the  provisional  form 
of  constitution  which  was  adopted.  Nine 
committees  were  elected  to  preside  over  the 
nine  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  elected  delegates  to  act  as  the 
miiiisterial  body  of  the  Commune  ;  Cluseret 
was  Delegate  of  War ;  Jourde,  of  Finance  ; 
Viard,  of  Subsistence ;  Paschal  Grousset,  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Protot,  of  Justice  ;  Raoul 
Rigault,  of  General  Safety;  Leo  Franckel,  of 
Labour  and  Exchange ;  Andrieu,  of  Public 
Works ;  with  a  committee  of  five  members 
to  assist  each  of  the  delegate  ministers.  The 
ministei's  were  to  meet  eyery  night  and  ar- 
range the  general  conduct  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  their  decisions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted tiie  next  day  to  the  Commune  at 
large. 

This  constitution,  with  perpetual  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  parts,  since  disunion 
and  suspicion  soon  set  in  among  them,  and 
the  very  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were 
sent  to  Mazas  one  after  another,  lasted  till 
the  1st  of  May,  when  the  Government  of  the 
Commune  took  a  new  form,  borrowed  from 
the  Republic  of  1793,  A  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  of  five  members  was  named, 
but  not  Avithout  a  strong  opposition. 

The  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  Avas 
composed  of  Arnaud,  working  man,  28  years 
of  age.  Socialist;  Leo  Meillet,  journalist,  27, 
Jacobin ;  Ranvier,  decorative  painter,  65, 
Socialist;  Fehx  Pyat,  man  of  letters,  60, 
Jacobin ;  G^rardin,  contractor,  Socialist. 
A  fresh  Committee  was  elected  on  the  10th 
of  May.  Ranvier  and  Arnaud  retained  their 
seats,  and  Gambon,  proprietor,  51,  Eudes, 
and  Delescluze  were  the  new  members. 
This  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  Avas 
named  after  Rossel,  the  last  general  of  the 
Commune,  had  been  arrested  and  escaped 
from  his  confinement,  and  carried  oft"  Avith 
him  Gerardin,  Avho  had  been  appointed  to 
keep  him  in  custody.  When  the  second 
Committee,  hoAvever,  came  to  take  matters 
in  hand,  they  could  fix  upon  no  one  better 
than  Delescluze  to  be  Delegate  of  War ;  and 
then  Billioray  Avas  elected  in  the  place  of 
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Delescluze  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
This  Committee  of  Public  Safety  continued 
in  office  up  to  the  end  of  the  insurrection, 
but  both  bodies  and  their  predecessor,  the 
Executive  Committee,  were  constantly  med- 
dled with  by  that  mysterious /M?i<a,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  re[)resentiiig  more  especially 
the  International,  which,  although  it  had 
abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Com- 
mune, continued  to  sit  at  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  fulfilling  what  it  was  pleased  to  call 
its  special  functions  as  the  '  family  council ' 
of  the  National  Guard.  Rossel  gave  as  an 
excuse  for  his  resignation  as  Minister  of 
AVar,  the  continual  interference  of  this  body 
with  military  affairs. 

Such  was  the  changing  system  of  organi- 
sation which  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mune. One  strange  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  passed  over.  The  minority  who 
voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  gave  in  their  resignation, 
and  published  a  joint  letter  signed  by  all, 
giving  their  reasons  for  so  doing ;  but,  on 
the  threat  of  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  ma- 
jority, they  quietly,  like  Felix  Pyat,  resumed 
their  places,  yielding  in  fact  to  terror.  The 
measures  and  decrees  of  this  unstable  orga- 
nisation were  naturally  in  harmony  with  its 
fluctuating  character.  Programme  succeed- 
ed programme  in  vague  revolutionary  jar- 
gon, all  equally  indefinite  and  impracticable  ; 
and  decree  followed  upon  decree,  each  one 
frequently  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  pre- 
decessor. The  legislation  of  the  Commune 
was  chaos  itself. 

Tlie  geographical  or  political  limit  of  the 
Commune  was  never  defined ;  it  was  to  be 
supreme,  without  dictating  to  France — a 
free  city  in  a  free  state — it  was  to  have  its 
own  laws,  its  own  executive,  its  own  police ; 
there  was  to  be  no  army  but  the  National 
Cuard,  which  was  to  elect  its  own  officers. 
Palis,  it  was  said  in  the  last  programme, 
was  by  her  combats  and  her  sacrifices  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  all  France.  The  bene- 
fits thus  held  out  were,  first,  the  organisation 
of  a  new  municipal  autonomy  ;  and,  second- 
ly, total  renovation  of  the  nation  politically 
and  socially.  The  difficulty  was  great 
enough  for  Paris  to  settle  the  first  point, 
but  it  became  marvellously  complicated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  second.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  of  its  own  piinciples 
Avhich  the  Commune  did  not  habitually  vio- 
late. One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  in- 
surrection Avas  that  the  National  Guard 
should  elect  the  whole  of  its  own  officers, 
including  the  commander-in-chief.  Yet 
Eudes,  Duval,  Bergeret,  Cluseret,  Rossel, 
and  Dombrowski,  were  appointed  and  re- 
moved one  after  the  other  as  despotically  as 


if  they  had  been  fighting  for  the  Czar  of  all 
the  liussias ;  the  Commune  proclaimed  the 
inviolability  of  personal  lil)erty,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  liberty  of  labour,  while  they 
filled  their  prisons  with  arbitrary  airests, 
shut  up  the  churches,  and  constrained  work- 
men by  fear  of  execution  to  leave  their 
workshops  and  shoulder  the  musket.  They 
invited  free  manifestation  of  opinion,  while 
all  public  meetings  but  those  they  chose  to 
authorise  were  forbidden  by  f(;ar  of  a  fusil- 
lade ;  and  all  newspapers  but  their  own  were 
suppressed.  They  announced  the  end  of 
militarism  and  functionarism,  and  Paris  was 
turned  into  a  camp  ruled  by  military  law, 
although  the  state  of  siege  was  nominally 
abolished.  They  may,  of  course,  justify 
these  violations  of  their  principles  by  aver- 
ring that  they  were  but  the  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  a  state  of  war,  but  the  Government 
of  the  late  P^mpire  justified  its  re])ressive 
measures  in  much  the  same  way.  Our  work 
would  be  endless  if  we  attemj)te(l  to  point 
out  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  their 
decrees.  AVishing  to  give  some  satisfaction 
to  the  doctrine  of  social  equality,  they 
abolished  the  grade  of  general ;  but  the 
chief  of  an  army  must  be  called  something, 
so  the  title  of  General  was  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  decree  of  the  Commune  did  not 
prevent  the  designation  from  being  used  in 
their  official  journal  for  a  single  day.  The 
quantity  of  2}ensions  which  they  voted  to  the 
widows  and  relatives  of  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
mune was  enormous ;  and  these  were  gi-ant- 
ed  to  the  widows  whether  legitimate  or  not 
— to  the  children  whether  recognised  or  not. 
The  relation  of  the  Commune  to  tlie  jour- 
nals is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in 
their  history.  Journals  which  had  survived 
through  every  rcf/itne  were  suppressed  one 
after  the  other;  and  the  last  decree  of  sup- 
pression exercised  by  the  Second  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  left  alive  hardly  any  news- 
papers which  were  not  the  property  of  or 
edited  by  members  of  the  Commune  or 
their  friends.  Tliis  last  decree  of  suppression 
was  published  on  the  19th  of  May  when  the 
Conmmne  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  at  the 
same  time  forbade  the  reappearance  of  any 
fresh  journals  till  the  war  was  ended.  Roche- 
fort,  who  had  been  already  jn-ejiariiig  for 
flight  for  some  time,  quitted  I'aris  in  disguise 
on  the  19th  of  May,  leaving  a  note  behind 
him  declaring  that  the  Mot  (V  Ordre  con- 
sidered it  beneath  its  dignity  to  appear  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  press.  Ilie  Com- 
mune cannot  escape  being  judged  by  the 
character  of  the  journals  which  were  left 
alive,  and  which  were  consequently  the  re- 
presentatives of  its  opinions  ;  and  a  more 
wretched  bundle  of   trash  could  hardly  be 
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collected -ill  Mexico  or  the  States  of  Soutli 
America.  The  paper  Avhich  evidently  had 
the  most  influence  with  them  was  the  Pb'e 
Duchesne,  edited  by  M.  Vermesch,  a  vile 
and  scandalous  imitation  of  the  sheet  of  the 
same  name  of  the  first  Republic,  whose  de- 
nunciations often  took  effect,  and  to  one  of 
which  was  due  the  assassination  of  Chaudey, 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  Si^de,  and  an  avo- 
cat  of  the  Cour  (TApj^el.  The  pretext  for 
Ids  murder  was  that  he  was  in  office  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  25ndof  October,  when 
the  Breton  jNIobiles  fired  from  the  windows. 

Both  before  and  after  the  cannon  of  civil 
war  resounded  within  the  city,  various 
projects  of  conciliation  were  set  on  foot 
which  excited  a  hope  in  the  well-meaning 
that  further  conflict  would  be  averted  or  ar- 
rested. All  these  essays  of  conciliation  fail- 
ed mainly  because  both  parties  claimed  to  ex- 
ercise sovereign  attributes,  and  neither  would 
recognise  the  authorit}^  claimed  by  the  other. 
AVith  the  Assembly  and  with  M.  Thiers,  the 
Commune  were  a  set  of  criminals  with  whom 
there  could  be  no  dealing ;  while  the  Com- 
mune denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  Assem- 
bly altogether,  and  declared  that  it  had  been 
elected  meralj'  for  a  special  purpose — to 
make  the  peace — an  opinion  which  is  shared, 
as  a  recent  vote  has  shown,  by  one-third  of 
the  Assembly  itself. 

This  point  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  As- 
sembly was  in  fact  the  great  rock  upon  which 
all  the  attempts  at  conciliation  split.  M. 
Thiers  constantly  upheld  that  it  was  sove- 
reign, but  the  advanced  Republican  party  in 
France  were  of  an  opposite  opinion.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  impartial  ac- 
counts of  the  irreconcilable  differences  which 
separated  Versailles  from  the  Commune  is 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  delegates  of 
Lyons,  which  city  had  taken  the  opportunity 
during  the  war  of  forming  its  own  Com- 
mune,  which  it  still  retains.  These  delegates 
were  deputed  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Lyons  to  visit  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  to 
endeavour  if  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
fratricidal  war.  They  went  first  to  Versailles, 
and  there  had  an  interview  with  M.  Thiers, 
Avho  received  them  very  cordially,  and  made 
an  effort  to  win  them  over  to  his  opinions, 
though  their  views  were  found  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable in  the  matter  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Assembly. 

After  this  interview  they  went  to  Paris, 
which  journey,  they  said,  seemed  at  Ver- 
sailles at  that  time  an  act  of  heroism ;  and 
indeed  not  only  Versailles,  but  all  the  pro- 
vinces imagined  Paris  to  be  a  mere  den  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  swimming  in  bood, 
and  given  up  to  violence  and  pillage.  After 
visiting  various  quarters  of   the  town,  and 


interrogating  persons  of  every  class,  the  dele- 
gates were  convinced  that,  though  casual 
acts  of  disorder  might  be  committed  by  sub- 
ordinates, there  Avas  no  such  reign  of  violence 
as  Avas  supposed  ;  and  the  political  result  of 
their  inquiries  Avas  that  Paris  as  a  Avhole  Avas 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Commune,  against 
Avhich  the  chief  reproach  they  made  Avas 
that  it  had  for  a  long  time  omitted  to  is- 
sue a  programme ;  and  Avhen  it  did  issue 
one,  the  document  Avas  vague  in  character 
and  exaggerated  in  expression.  But,  said 
the  delegates,  if  Paris  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  Commune,  it  is  still  less  on  the  side  of 
the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  its  municipal 
franchises,  as  to  Avhich  they  found  opinion 
unanimous. 

x\fter  having  thus  made  an  examination  of 
Paris  the  delegates  had  an  intcrvicAv  with 
the  Executive  Committee.  Tliey  there  found 
the  same  obstinacy  Avhich  they  had  encoun- 
tered at  Versailles,  the  same  resolution  to 
carry  the  contest  to  the  extreme,  the  same 
resistance  to  all  ideas  of  conciliation. 
Finding  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune  deaf 
to  reason  the  delegates  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles to  adA'ocate  Avith  M.  Thiers  the 
restoration  of  the  full  municipal  fran- 
chises of  Paris ;  this  latter  point  granted, 
they  believed  the  Avork  of  conciliation 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  Avar 
would  be  infinitely  lightened.  But  they 
found  M.  Thiers  on  this  point  inaccessible 
to  argument.  M.  Thiers  on  his  side  was  a 
fanatic  in  the  matter  of  centralisation.  It 
was  in  A-ain  the  delegates  argued  that  by  re- 
fusing to  grant  fully  the  municipal  liberties 
of  Paris  he  exasperated  its  resistance,  excit- 
ed distrust,  increased  the  number  and  pas- 
sion of  the  combatants,  and  compelled  the 
Assembly  to  gain  its  victory  at  a  terrible  and 
dangerous  cost.  It  Avas  in  vain  that  they 
represented  to  him  that  that  extreme  centra- 
lisation to  Avhich  France  had  been  subjected 
had  enervated  the  public  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Avas,  in  fact,  the  cause,  in  great  part, 
of  their  recent  calamities,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple Avas  condemned  by  the  public  opinion 
of  France.  M.  Thiers  replied  that  the  laAv 
for  municipalities  Avhich  had  passed  on  the 
14th  of  April  AA'as  the  most  liberal  law 
Avhich  had  been  passed  for  years,  that  it  sa- 
tisfied the  Avishes  of  the  country,  though  he 
objected  to  it  that  it  went  too  much  in  the 
Avay  of  decentraUsation.  '  That  Avhich  you 
call  public  opinion,'  he  said,  '  is  but  the  arti- 
ficial movement  of  a  dozen  towns.' 

The  delegates  of  Lyons  found  it  useless 
to  argue  the  matter  further  after  this  last 
declaration ;  the  Government,  they  said,  de- 
nied the  existence  of  public  opinion,  there- 
fore the  great  cities  of  France  must  prove  by 
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their  energy  that  this  public  opinion  really 
existed  ;  and  leaving  to  the  citizens  of  Paris 
the  work  of  contriving  to  fix  upon  a  basis  of 
arrangement,  they  transferred  themselves  to 
Lyons  to  propose  a  league  with  all  the  great 
cities  of  France,  into  which  they  hoped  to 
induce  the  rural  Communes  to  enter,  to  urge 
upon  the  (xovernment  of  Versailles  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  municipal  freedom 
throughout  France.  Subsequently,  we  know, 
that  such  a  league  was  set  on  foot,  that  the 
municipality  of  Bordeaux  took  the  lead  in  it, 
and  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  great  towns  was  announced  to  take  place 
at  the  chief  city  of  the  Garonne ;  that  the 
Government  of  Versailles  forbade  its  meet- 
ing, and  declared  that  if  it  did  meet,  it  would 
be  dispersed  by  force — and  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

The  municipal  law  of  the  14th  of  April 
which  M.  Thiers  cited  to  the  delegates  of 
Lyons  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  great  towns ;  and,  more- 
over, he  himself  had  interfered  to  make  it 
less  liberal  than  it  was  intended  to  be.  The 
Assembly,  in  a  rare  moment  of  good  sense 
and  in  a  transitory  conciliatory  mood,  had, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  voted  that  every 
town  in  France  should  elect  its  own  mayor. 
After  the  vote  was  passed  and  this  point  was 
really  law,  M.  Thiers  came  before  the  As- 
sembly and  threatened  them  with  resigna- 
tion unless  they  rescinded  their  decision,  and 
unless  they  gave  him  the  power  of  naming 
the  mayors  in  all  towns  above  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Assembly  yielded,  and  rescind- 
ed by  vote  what  they  had  granted  the  day 
before,  so  that  to  this  day  no  town  which 
has  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  has  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  mayor. 

The  insurrectionary  party  published  their 
two  last  proclamations  on  the  24th  of  May, 
after  two  days'  fighting  in  the  city.  The 
placards  which  contained  these  almost 
escaped  observation,  as  they  could  only  be 
posted  in  the  east  part  of  Paris,  where  the 
Commune  still  ruled ;  the  first  emanated 
from  the  Central  Committee,  who  had  the 
last  word  in  this  revolution,  as  they  had  the 
first ;  it  gave  out  at  the  last  hour  their  bases 
for  a  truce  and  a  settlement.  After  throw- 
ing upon  their  adversaries  the  blame  of  the 
civil  war,  they  offered  a  solution  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  propositions : — 

1.  The  National  Assembly,  whose  func- 
tions were  at  an  end,  was  to  dissolve. 

2.  The  Commune  would  dissolve. 

3.  The  regular  army  to  quit  Paris,  and  to 
retire  for  at  least  twenty-five  kilometres. 

4.  zV  temporary  power  should  be  compos- 
ed of  the  delegates  of  cities  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants, who  should  name  a  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  of 
the  Commune  of  l^aris. 

5.  There  should  be  no  reprisals  either 
against  members  of  the  Assembly  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune  for  deeds  posterior  to 
the  26th  of  March. 

Failing  the  acceptance  of  these  overtures', 
the  Central  (Jommittee  W(Mild  fulfil  its  duty 
up  to  the  end,  and  throw  upon  their  adversa- 
ries all  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 

This  was  the  most  con(;iliatory  and  the 
most  definite  of  all  the  proclamations  of  the 
Ceiitral  Committee,  and  it  was  only  wrung 
from  them  at  the  last  moment,  when  they 
had  lost  half  Paris  and  their  cause  was  hope- 
less ;  yet  it  deserved  consideration.  It  did, 
we  think,  really  evince  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  a  certain  sincerity.  In  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  attempt  to  claim  any  special 
attributes  for  the  Commune,  leaving  them, 
we  imagine,  to  be  settled  bj-  the  future  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Commune  oftcred  to  resign,  but  made  its  re- 
signation contingent  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly.  Lastly,  it  Avill  Ite  observed  that 
the  Central  Committee  claimed  oid}'  immuni- 
ty from  reprisals  for  all  acts  posterior  to  the 
26th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  installation  of 
the  Commune,  and  thus  excluded  themselves 
from  this  stipulation,  as  its  chief  part  was 
played  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  of  March, 
This,  we  imagine,  was  done  to  meet  the 
constant  declarations  of  M.  Thiers,  that  he 
would  except  alone  from  the  free  pardon  he 
oftered  to  all,  the  assassins  of  the  two  Gen- 
erals Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas.  The 
Central  Committee,  therefore,  offered  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  all  acts  committed 
before  the  installation  of  the  Commune. 

The  only  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  of- 
fer was  the  call  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly.  This  the  Assembly 
would  never  have  submitted  to.  They 
claimed  then,  as  they  claim  noAv,  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign body ;  but  this  sovereignty  was  con- 
tested from  first  to  last  by  the  Commune  ;  it 
is  still  contested  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  after  having  been 
the  cause  of  one  civil  war,  it  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  another;  and  why  this  question, 
which  is  insusceptible  of  argument,  should 
be  left  undecided  by  an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try, it  is  not  possible  to  see. 

The  last  placard  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  was  the  most  barbarous  of  all  its 
proclamations.  It  was  headed  Commune  de 
Paris,  and  signed  by  the  Connnissiou  of 
War ;  it  was  dated  9  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  4th  Prairial  (May  24). 

'  Destroy  immediately  every  house  from  the 
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windows  of  which  there  has  been  firing  on  the 
Nationtal  Guard,  and  shoot  all  the  inhabitants, 
if  they  do  not  give  up  and  execute  themselves 
the  authors  of  the  crime.' 


Tliis  was  the  last  decree  of  the  Commune, 
No.  398,  published,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fighting  in  the  city,  when 
the  Commune  were  struggling  not  for  exis- 
tence— they  had  no  hope  of  that — but  with 
a  determination  to  resist  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood,  and  to  iise  every  means  to  prolong  the 
conflict  to  the  uttermost,  and  use  every 
means  of  destruction.  Up  to  this  time,  we 
believe,  although  there  may  have  been  exe- 
cutions of  a  military  character,  that  the  reign 
of  the  Coiiimune  had  not  been  marked  by 
any  sanguinary  deeds,  always,  of  course,  ex- 
cepting the  fusillade  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
which  was,  at  any  rate,  not  a  premeditated 
crime.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  there 
was  anything  of  the  nature  of  general  pil- 
lage or  recognised  acts  of  robbery.  Mort 
aux  voleurs  !  was  of  course  posted  up  in  va- 
rious places,  according  to  the  due  precedent 
of  all  revolutions ;  and  though  there  Avas 
much  talk  of  probable  pillage,  one  heard  of 
no  actual  cases  of  theft  or  robbery.  The 
Bank  of  France,  churches,  and  convents 
were  of  course  treated  as  public  institutions, 
since  the  Commune  claimed  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  considering  that 
there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  bullion  and 
notes  in  the  Bank  of  France,  that  the  estab- 
lishment managed  to  escape  with  only  a  loss 
of  sixteen  millions,  of  which  only  nine  be- 
longed to  the  city  of  Paris. 

A  distinction  of  course  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  Commune  towards 
private  persons  and  towards  those  arrested  on 
public  grounds,  under  which  denomination 
come  M.Chaudey,tlie  Archbishop  of  raris,the 
Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  M.  Bon  jean,  and  the 
rest  who  were  secured  as  hostages.  The 
moving  causes  and  manner  of  the  arrests  of 
the  hostages  have  never  been  clearly  set  forth. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
the  insurrection  had,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temporary  arrest  of  General  Chanzy, 
mainly  occupied  itself  with  arresting  its  own 
members — Lullier,  Assi,  and  others,  whom 
it  suspected  of  having  plans  of  their  own. 
Hostilities  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April ; 
on  the  3rd,  Bcrgeret,  Flourens,  and  Duval, 
generals  of  the  Commune,  made  their  march 
upon  Versailles,  which  came  to  disaster,  and 
in  which  Flourens  was  killed  and  Duval  ta- 
ken prisoner.  As  Duval  was  being  led  off 
to  Versailles  in  company  with  other  prison- 
ers. General  Vinoy  passed  by,  saw  by  Du- 
val's uniform  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  had 
him   brought  up  before  him ;  and   after  a 


brief  interrogation,  Duval  was  led  off  into  a 
field  and  shot. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Commune  were  wild 
with  rage,  both  at  the  defeat  and  manner  of 
the  death  of  Duval,  and  detemiined  on  adopt- 
ing the  system  which  the  Prussians  had  used 
during  the  war — the  seizure  of  hostages.* 
Consequently,  the  day  after  the  execution  of 
Duval,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Cure  of 
the  Madeleine,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
priests  and  laymen,  Avere  arrested ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  April  the  Commune  published  a 
proclamation  and  a  decree.  The  proclama- 
tion began  by  stating  that  the  '  bandits '  of 
Versailles  daily  '  massacred  or  shot  the  pris- 
oners,' and  affirmed  that  the  Connuune 
would  take  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth ;  while  the  decree  declared,  that  all 
persons  suspected  of  being  in  complicity  with 
Versailles  should  be  arrested;  that  a  jury 
should  be  formed  to  try  them,  and  that  those 
condemned  by  the  jury  should  be  kept  as 
hostages  for  the  people  of  Paris.  The  most 
sanguinary  part  of  the  decree  was  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  which  declared  that  any  execu- 
tion of  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Commune 
should  be  followed  immediately  by  the  exe- 
cution of  a  treble  immber  of  the  hostages  re- 
tained by  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  de- 
cree, however,  was  never  put  into  operation, 
so  far  as  the  institution  of  a  jury  was  con- 
cerned, though  we  may  presume  that  arrests 
continued  to  be  made  under  the  pretext  of 
its  first  article,  directed  against  persons  sus- 
pected to  be  in  complicity  with  Versailles, 
Numerous  decrees  were  passed  by  the  Com- 
mune relating  to  the  examination  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  some  of  the  members  shoAved  a 
sincere  desire  to  liberate  all  detained  without 
proofs  of  complicity  with  Versailles ;  but 
these  decrees  never  met  with  any  attention, 
and  the  prisoners  remained  unexamined. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  lives  of 
the  hostages  were  seriously  threatened  was 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Commune  of  the  l7th  of 
May.  Urbain,  formerly  a  schoolmaster,  who 
had  installed  himself  with  his  mistress  in 
the  mairie  of  the  seventh  arrondisscment 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  of  Avhich  he  was 
the  delegate,  read  a  report  to  the  Comnmne, 
which  asserted  that  a  woman  attached  to 
the  ambulances  of  the  Commune  had  been 
violated  and  killed,  and  demanded  that  ten 
of  the  hostages  of  the  Commune  should  be 
shot  Avithin  tAventy-four  hours,  llaoul  Ri- 
gault,  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune,  who 
appears  that  day  to  have  been  in  a  clement 
mood,  expressed  his  desire  to  reply  to  the 

*  In  both  the  system  of  hostages  and  the  use 
of  petroleum  the  Commune  avow  they  took  ihuir 
lessons  from  the  Prussians. 
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outrages  of  Versailles  by  striking  the  guilty 
and  not  chance  persons — '  I  would  sooner,' 
he  said,  *  let  the  guilty  esca2)e  than  strike  an 
innocent  person.'  Protot,  the  Delegate  of 
Justice,  said  the  prisoners  should  be  tried; 
and  the  Commune  ended  the  discussion  by 
referring  to  its  decree  on  the  matter  and  de- 
manding its  execution. 

The  actual  assassination  of  the  hostages  is 
clearly  traced  home  to  Raoul  Rigault  and 
Ferre,  his  subordinate.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  Protot,  the  Delegate  of  justice,  had 
a  hand  in  the  final  massacre,  though  he  un- 
doubtedly had  in  its  preparation.  The  final 
list  of  the  hostages  destined  to  assassination 
was  drawn  up  imder  horrible  circumstances. 
Protot,  Rigault,  and  Ferre,  who  vaned  their 
occupations  as  justiciaries  of  the  insun-ection 
with  luxurious  breakfasts  and  dinners  at  the 
Trois  Freres,  and  attendance  in  the  evenings 
at  a  private  box  which  they  requisitioned  at 
the  Delassements  Comiques — a  small  theatre 
which,  during  all  the  time  of  the  Commune, 
gave  a  series  of  burlesque  performances,  and 
latterly  a  piece  called  the  Conte  des  Fees^  ac- 
companied with  singing  and  dancing.  On 
the  night  of  the  21st — the  night  of  the  en- 
try of  the  troops — this  triumvirate  were  at 
their  usual  places  in  the  theatre,  and  ordered 
supper  for  six  in  the  adjoining  cafe,  where 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  supping  after  the 
performance,  in  the  society  of  three  of  the 
female  perfomiers.  While  the  three  assas- 
sins were  waiting  at  the  supper  table  for  the 
ladies  to  change  their  dress  and  join  them, 
they  wiled  away  the  time  by  drawing  up  a 
list  of  the  hostages  to  be  massacred  on  the 
morrow.  The  confusion  into  which  the  sud- 
den entry  of  the  troops  threw  Paris  on  the 
22nd  made  them  alter  their  plans;  but  Ra- 
oul Rigault  himself  carried  into  efi'eet  the 
execution  of  Chaudey  (who  had  been  arrest- 
ed on  difterent  grounds),. on  the  2;3rd. 

Although  participation  in  the  crime  of  the 
massacre  of  the  hostages  cannot  be  brought 
home  to  the  jiiore  moderate  of  the  members 
of  the  Commune,  yet,  when  they  combined 
to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Rigault,  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  The  char- 
acter of  Rigault  was  thoroughly  well  known  ; 
he  came  of  respectable  family,  and  was 
brought  up  for  the  bar ;  but  habits  of  Pari- 
sian vagabondage,  haunting  low  society,  a 
passion  for  low  revolutionary  literature,  and 
love  of  blasphemous  talk,  had  utterly  corrupt- 
ed talents  which  were  originally  of  a  smart 
clever  order.  He  was  well  known  among 
his  comrades  of  the  bar  as  a  mixture  of 
shamelessness,  blasphemy,  and  absinthe. 
His  brain,  indeed,  seemed  turned  with  the 
unbridled  license  in  which  he  revelled,  and 
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he  took  pleasure  in  crazes  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar kind.  One  of  these  consisted  in  rak- 
ing up  at  librai'ies  the  old  journals  of  the 
Revolution  in  order  to  sound  the  praises  of 
such  men  as  Fouquier-Tinville,  Marat,  and 
the  Pere  Duchesne ;  another  in  avoiding 
scrupulously  to  mention  any  word  having  any 
religious  association.  The  Hotel  Dieu  with 
him  was  the  Hotel  Chose ;  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine  was  the  Faubourg  Antoine ; 
the  Rue  Saint  Hyacinthewas  theRue  Hya  ;* 
another  craze  was  the  strange  fascination 
which  he  felt  for  tracking  the  movements  of 
the  detective  police,  and  he  was  known  to 
spend  hours  at  a  time  in  slinking  about  from 
street  to  street  watching  and  divining  the 
movements  of  sergenls-de-ville.  Such  was 
the  young  reprobate  whom  the  Commune 
appointed  first  delegate  of  Public  Safety, 
and  then  Procureur-General  of  the  Commune. 
Rigault,  when  he  gave  up  the  place  of  Dele- 
gate of  Public  Safety,  appointed  Ferre,  an 
accountant,  a  man  of  his  own  age  but  of  still 
more  odious  and  sinister  character ;  and 
Ferre  was  perhaps  the  only  man  connected 
with  the  Commune  who  could  have  carried 
out  the  execution  of  the  hostages  with  such 
unrelenting  and  horrible  atrocity.  Raoul  Ri- 
gault, however,  seems  to  have  charged  him- 
self alone  with  the  execution  of  Chaudey. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  23rd, 
when  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
and  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
Paris,  had  already  been  burning  for  hours, 
and  the  troops  had  advanced  along  the  bou- 
levards as  far  as  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Ri- 
gault, with  companions  armed  to  the  teeth, 
went  to  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic,  and  sent 
for  Chaudey  to  the  registry,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  die  at  once.  Chaudey  protest- 
ed gently,  and  Rigault  reproached  him  with 
having  caused  the  people  to  be  fired  at  on  the 
22nd  of  Januaiy,  He  sent  for  a  firing  party 
from  a  neighbouring  post,  and  after  a  few 
words  Chaudey  was  led  out  and  shot,  Rigault 
drawing  his  sword  and  giving  the  word  of 
command ;  three  sergents-de-ville  were  shot 
immediately  afterwards  without  trial. 

The  reign  of  massacre  had  now  set  in. 

Tlie  partisans  of  the  Commune  had  suc- 
cessively fallen  oft"  since  the  18th  of  March, 
as  each  crisis  denoted  an  increase  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  Commune,  till  its  soldiers^ 
which  numbered  200,000  at  the  commence- 
ment, consisted  at  last  of  but  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men.  Those  who  were  left  were  with 
their  loaders  necessarily  the  most  desperate 
characters  of  all  Paris — a  medley  of  fanati- 

*  While  Procureur-General  of  the  Commune 
he  wrote  out  a  Inissez  passer  for  a  priest  thus : — 
*  Lauscz  passer  M — ,  qui  se  dit  le  serviteur  d'un 
notnme  iJieu,' 
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cism  and  crime.  The  passions  of  tliese  men 
liad  hitherto  been  kept  under  some  control 
— tliey  now  broke  out  in  fury.  Maddened 
with  defeat,  and  reckless  of  life,  the  last  de- 
fenders of  the  Commune  died  like  some  of 
the  monsters  of  legend,  vomiting  fire  and 
hurling  massacre  on  all  around  them.  On 
the  night  following  the  assassination  of 
Chaudey,  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans 
of  Arceuil  was  invaded  by  a  troop  of  federals 
wild  with  rage,  llie  nionks  were  driven 
out  into  the  street  and  shot  down  on  the 
public  way.  On  the  following  days — the 
24th  and  25th — such  members  of  the  Com- 
mune as  still  headed  the  hopeless  resistance, 
transfeiTcd  themselves  from  the  burning 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  prison  of  La  Roquette, 
and  instructed  the  miscreant  Ferre  to  hold 
a  court-martial  on  the  hostages,  who  had 
been  transferred  there  from  Mazas.  Ferre 
had  arrived  at  La  Roquette  after  having  set 
fire  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  and  given 
orders  that  the  prisoners  confined  there 
should  not  be  released,  and  so  consumed 
alive.  He  presided  over  all  the  massacres 
which  took  place  at  La  Roquette,  surround- 
ed by  a  mob  of  ferocious  assassins  and  hor- 
rible women.  The  principal  hostages  were 
iiot  brought  before  the  court-martial  at  all, 
but  simply  called  out  of  their  cells  and  shot 
in  batches.  The  turn  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  came  first,  and  he  and  the  President 
Bonjean,  and  four  other  priests  were  shot  on 
the  24th.* 

On  the  Thursday  and  Friday  other  batch- 
es of  hostages  were  shot.  The  mock  court- 
martial  which  sat  all  the  time  at  La  Roquette 
Avas  chiefly  occupied  with  condenming 
wretched  gendarmes  and  chance  prisoners 
captured  in  the  streets.  It  was  composed 
in  part  of  young  scoundrels  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  and  the  guard  was  a  troop  of  furi- 
ous harridans,  the  leader  of  whom  was  a 
wijman  who  rushed  about  screaming  wildly 
witli  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  with  which  she 
threatened  all  who  had  a  word  to  say  for  the 
prisoners.  The  imprecations  of  the  crowd 
were  directed  chiefly  against  priests  and 
gendarmes.  '  Nous  allons  done  manger  du 
gendarme^  the  chief  virago  cried  when  one 
had  just  been  condemned.       One   drunken 

*  One  witness  at  the  late  trials  deposed  to 
having  beard  Ferre  address  the  firing  party  be- 
fore the  execution  thus  ; — '  You  know  how  many 
men  they  have  killed  of  ours — six — well,  we 
must  shoot  six  of  theirs.'  Jso  doubt  a  few  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  tliese  sanguinary  scenes 
were  persuaded  to  begin  their  bloody  work  with 
arguments  like  these  ;  and  some  of  the  firing 
party  who  were  told  ofi'  to  shoot  the  Archbishop 
fell  down  on  their  knees  before  him  and  asked 
his  pardon,  till  they  were  forced  back  with  curses 
and  blows  by  their  comrades. 


wretch,  with  his  moustache  dripping  witli 
wine  as  though  with  blood,  amused  himself 
with  tutoying  an  expected  victim  and  cornic- 
ing his  beard  with  a  bayonet.  The  firing 
parties  made  sport  of  their  victims  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  letting  them  think  they 
might  escape,  and  then  shooting  them  run- 
ning. When  they  fell,  insurgents  advanced 
to  finish  them  off,  and  then  felt  in  the  poc- 
kets of  the  bleeding  victims  for  money.  Mon- 
seigneur  Surat  was  treated  somewhat  in  this 
way :  he  was  enticed  out  of  his  prison  by 
being  told  he  might  leave,  when  women  shot 
him  with  revolvers  outside.  The  last  act  of 
Ferre  at  La  Roquette  was  to  call  the  convict- 
ed criminals  in  the  prison  into  the  registry, 
to  tell  them  they  were  free,  to  give  them 
arms,  and  then  set  them  on  sixty-six  de- 
fenceless gendarmes,  who  were  all  massa- 
cred. He  set  at  liberty  at  the  same  time 
the  young  criminals,  and  gave  them  cans  of 
petroleum,  bidding  them  go  and  spread  fire 
about  the  city.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of 
Ferre's  doings  until  he  appears  at  the  court- 
martial  at  Versailles,  at  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  at  which  other  acts  of 
as  great  barbarity  were  proved  against  him, 
committed  apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  taking  away  life. 

His  comrade,  Raoul  Rigault,  died  at  least 
with  more  spirit ;  he  was  shot  while  defend- 
ing a  barricade  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
wlierc  his  body  was  found  hideously  man- 
gled. 

There  is  a  document  signed  Delescluze  and 
Billioray  which  charges  Rigault  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  decree  about  the  hostages. 
Rigault  delegated  his  authority  to  Ferre. 

If,  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  streets  of 
Paris  became  the  scene  of  actual  warfare, 
the  order  and  general  respect  for  life  and 
property  was  remarkable,  considering  that 
Paris  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
populace,  yet  the  fear  of  denunciations 
abounded,  and  arbitrary  arrests  of  persons  so 
denounced  were  frequent,  till  ipen  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  forty,  who  remain- 
ed in  Paris,  and  who  wished  to  escape  fight- 
ing for  the  Commune,  led  a  life  of  continu- 
ous terror.  At  first  military  service  was  de- 
clared obligatory  only  on  unmarried  men  be- 
tween seventeen  and  thirty -five ;  afterwards 
on  all  men,  married  or  unmarried,  between 
nineteen  and  forty ;  and  this  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  abolished  conscription. 
Multitudes  of  young  men,  in  anticipation  of 
the  meas  tires  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mune, and  to  avoid  serving  in  this  fratricidal 
war,  fled  away  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  but  after  the  5th  of  April  all  the 
railway  stations  and  outlets  of  Paris  were 
watched  to  prevent  inhabitants  liable  to  ser- 
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vice  from  escaping.  Every  device  was  prac- 
tised daily  by  those  who  were  styled  rffrac- 
taires  for  withdrawing  from  the  reach  of  the 
Commune.  Some  lived  in  the  city  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flight,  changing  their  domicile 
every  two  or  three  days.  False  passports 
were  in  universal  demand — some  escaped  in 
the  guise  of  women  ;  some  in  the  disguise 
of  carters,  draymen,  and  porters.  Some  let 
themselves  down  from  the  walls  by  night, 
and  such  ladies  as  remained  in  charge  of  the 
ambulances  of  tbe  city  were  beset  with  im- 
ploring petitions  from  young  men  to  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  as  hospital  servants.  The 
Commune  issued  decree  after  decree  of  in- 
creasing severity  in  order  to  catch  the  fugi- 
tives ;  the  inhabitants  at  large  were  called 
upon  to  denounce  them  ;  then  the  concierge 
of  every  house  was  required  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  its  inmates.  As  a  punishment  for  the 
refractaire,  the  Commune  at  first  simply  de- 
creed that  he  should  be  disarmed ;  next  he 
was  assured  that  he  was  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  court-martial,  whose  only  punishment 
was  death.  There  was  then  issued  a  strange 
decree  that  all  who  refused  to  fight  should 
be  seized  and  marched  off  to  prison  by  a 
band  of  the  armed  viragos  of  the  Commune. 
Finally,  on  the  lYth  of  March,  the  refracto- 
ry National  Guard  of  the  8th  an'ondissement 
were  required  to  present  theiTiselves  under 
pain  of  death  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  streets  were  moreover  drawn  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  reign  of  the  Commune  by  com- 
panies of  Communal  soldiers,  and  the  houses 
examined  one  after  the  other,  while  posts  of 
soldiers  occupied  all  issues  and  forced  all  pass- 
ers-by to  show  their  passports.  An  immense 
number  of  unwilling  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
mune were  so  made,  and  it  was  an  everyday 
occurrence  to  see  some  unfoitunate  fellows 
marched  along  the  streets  under  a  guard, 
having  just  been  caught  and  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  insurrection.  Terrible  as 
was  such  a  state  of  existence  for  half  the 
male  population  of  Paris,  yet,  respecting  the 
court-martial,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  its 
sentences,  if  severe,  were  rarely  carried  out. 
Rossel  was  the  president  of  the  first  court- 
martial  of  the  Commune,  but  as  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Commune  on  account  of  his 
scverit}^,  his  sentences  were  not  executed, 
and  after  his  dismissal  the  court  ceased  for 
some  time  to  act  at  all. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Com- 
mune which  is  perhaps  more  condemnatory 
of  the  movement  than  any  other — that  hot 
a  single  member  of  it  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  population  whom  they  had  oppress- 
ed and  of  their  wretched  followers  whom  they 
had  deluded.     One  of  the  most  pathetic  and 


noble  stories  of  history  is  that  of  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  Calais  presenting  them- 
selves, with  ropes  round  their  necks,  before 
Edward  III.,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  But,  alas  !  wc  are  very 
far  from  such  heroism  now-a-days.  Not  a 
member  of  the  Commune  but  appears  to 
have  acted  in  the  interest  of  his  own  fanati- 
cism, conceit,  or  safety,  right  up  to  the  end. 
Some,  it  is  trae,  died  fighting  like  wild 
beasts,  dealing  destruction  round  them  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  that  was  all. 
And  some,  on  being  shot  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  very  scenes  of  their  deeds  of  atrocity, 
still  died  with  the  catchwords  of  revolution 
iu  their  mouth.  The  oflicer  who  led  Milli- 
ere  up  the  steps  of  the  Pantheon  for  execu- 
tion, pointed  out  to  him  on  the  peristyle 
marks  of  shot.  It  was  here  that  Milliere,  on 
the  day  before,  had  presided  over  the  execu- 
tion of  thirty  National  Guards  who  had  re- 
fused to  fight  at  the  barricades.  Neverthe- 
less, Milliere,  when  he  took  his  place,  bared 
his  breast,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  cried 
aloud  as  he  fell,  '  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive 
le peiiple  !  Vive  Plfumanite/  ^ 

Yet,  monstrous  as  were  the  deeds  of  the 
Commune  in  its  dying  hour,  had  not  the 
troops  of  Versailles  by  a  fortunate  chance 
and  by  the  daring  of  Ducatel,  a  jjrivate  of 
the  Municipal  Guard,  been  enabled  to  cross 
the  ramparts  by  surprise,  and  so  leave  three 
or  four  days  less  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Com- 
mune for  preparation,  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  miglit 
have  taken  still  vaster  proportions.  As  the 
hour  of  its  doom  was  approaching,  the 
council  of  revolt  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  they  launched  forth 
decrees  upon  decrees  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  merciless  character.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  intended  to  destroy 
the  whole  city,  but  the  preparations  for  de- 
struction which  they  had  ordered  had  as  yet 
only  been  half  carried  out,  and  those  which 
were  wholly  carried  out  were  in  part  render- 
ed nugatory  by  the  unforeseen  entry  of  the 
troops.  It  is  not  possible  to  accept  the  ex- 
cuses for  their  Vandalism  in  the  way  of 
burning  public  and  private  edifices,  that  this 
was  only  done  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
There  are  proofs  that  even  before  the  insur- 
rection had  begun,  the  revolutionary  party 
had  contemplated  the  burning  of  Paris,  and 
they  had  long  resolved  to  destroy  the  Col- 
umn of  the  Place  Vendome.  A  letter  of 
Cluseret's  has  just  come  to  light,  written  last 
January  twelvemonth  from  New  York,  where 
he  was  founding  a  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional ;  in  this  letter  he  tells  his  correspond- 
ent that  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Pa- 
ris will  soon  be  made,  and  adds,  '  On  that 
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day  Paris  will  be  ours,  or  it  "will  cease  to  ex- 
ist ! '  The  journals  of  the  Commune  vaunt- 
ed day  after  day  that  their  plan  was  to  re- 
duce Paris  to  ruins,  Jules  Yalles  proclaim- 
ed more  than  once  with  exultation  that  all 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  Paris 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  use  of  this  sinister  phrase,  '  If  M. 
Thiers  is  a  chemist  he  will  understand  us.' 
Formal  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
mune in  posted  placards  for  charging  all  the 
sewers  with  gunpowder  near  the  barricades, 
large  provisions  of  petroleum  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  requisitions  of  this  and  other  in- 
flammable materials  Averc  being  made  up  to 
the  last  moment.  What  other  meaning,  in- 
deed, could  be  attached  to  the  demands  of 
the  official  journal  of  the  Commune  for  the 
citizens  to  render  an  account  of  all  the 
chemical  products  they  possessed,  and  sup- 
plementary orders  of  the  following  kind: 
'■  The  possessors  of  phosphorus  and  chemical 
products  which  have  not  replied  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  official  journal,  expose  them- 
selves to  an  immediate  seizure  of  those  arti- 
cles' ?  Delescluze  writes  to  Dombrowski : 
'  Blow  up  and  burn  the  houses  which  im- 
pede your  system  of  defence.  .  .  .  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Commune  ought  to  want 
nothing.  Give  to  the  necessitous  the  goods 
{les  effets)  which  are  in  the  houses  to  be  de- 
molished.' Here  is  a  still  more  incendiary 
order  of  the  Central  Committee,  dated  the 
23rd  of  May:  'Every  house  from  which  a 
single  shot  is  fired,  or  any  aggression  what- 
ever committed,  against  the  National  Guard, 
will  be  immediately  burnt.' 

There  was  a  large  store  of  petroleum  at 
the  barracks  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  in  con- 
nexion with  Avhich  this  order  was  found  on 
a  National  Guard,  a  chief  of  a  barricade  : 
'  The  citizen  delegate  commanding  tlie  bar- 
racks of  the  Chateau  d'Eau  is  invited  to  give 
the  bearer  the  cans  of  mineral  oil  necessary 
for  the  chief  of  barricades  of  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple.'  Signed  Brunei,  Chef  de  Le- 
gion. There  was,  in  fact,  a  \>mh\  oi  fuseens 
formed  of  the  reprobates,  worst  women,  and 
vagrant  boys  of  each  district,  for  burning 
the  quarter,  of  which  the  following  order, 
signed  by  Delescluze,  Regere,  Ranvier,  Jo- 
hannard,  Vesinier,  Branel,  and  Dombrows- 
ki, is  testimony  ;  this  also  is  dated  the  23rd  : 
'The  citizen  Milliere,  with  150 fuseens,  will 
burn  the  suspected  houses  and  public  monu- 
ments of  the  left  bank.  The  citizen  De- 
reure,  with  100  fuseens,  will  undertake  the 
1st  and  2nd  arrondissements.  The  citizen 
Bifiioray,  with  100  fuseens,  is  charged  with 
the  9th,  10th,  and  20th  arrondissements.' 

The  result  of  these  orders  was,  that  not 
only  were  the  splendid  edifices  burnt  whose 


names  are  known  to  all  the  world,  but  about 
two  thousand  private  houses  besides.  In- 
deed, as  the  insurgents  were  driven  back 
step  by  step  within  Paris,  they  only  retired 
leaving  ghastly  ruin  everywhere  behind  them. 
By  the  side  of  all  the  formidable  barricades 
with  which  the  many  streets  of  Paris  were  in- 
tersected, were  seen  piled  heaps  of  incendiary 
materials  which  the  National  Guard  carried 
with  them  into  the  houses  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  vicinity,  and  when  they  found 
they  had  to  retreat  they  ordered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  assist  them  in  daubing  the  Avails  and 
floors  with  petroleum,  and  if  they  refused 
shot  them  or  threw  them  into  the  flames. 
In  the  burning  houses  in  the  Rue  Royale  a 
series  of  these  horrible  dramas  were  perpe- 
trated which  were  renewed  in  almost  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  fright- 
ful of  these  scenes  took  place  on  the  25th 
in  the  Boulevard  Saint  Martin,  between  the 
theatre  of  that  name  and  the  Theatre  de 
l'x\mbigu.  The  Insurgents  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants,  women  and  children  included,  of 
every  floor  in  the  house,  because  in  the  general 
pillage  and  havoc  which  they  were  making 
of  the  premises  one  of  the  band  got  a  blow 
from  an  indignant  proprietor.  They  then 
set  fire  to  the  building  and  to  the  neighbour- 
ing theatre,  which  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar in  Paris. 

These  explosions  of  incendiary  revenge  add- 
ed a  new  and  awful  element  of  terror  to  the 
sensations  of  such  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Paris  as  witnessed  the  last  terrible  days  of 
the  Commune.  For  nearly  two  months 
nerve  and  brain  had  been  tortured  by  the 
incessant  thunder  of  cannon  which  raged  all 
around  the  city  and  shook  the  houses  from 
roof  to  basement.  Abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  civil  war,  and  distracted  ever  and  anon 
by  constantly  recurring  cinses  of  agonising- 
suspense,  the  capital,  in  spite  of  the  furious 
frenzy  which  ruled  supreme,  had  presented 
for  the  most  part  a  ghastly  aspect  of  solitude 
and  desolution.  The  Boulevards  and  the 
Champs  Elysees, which  the  visitor  is  accustom- 
ed to  see  thronged  with  gay  and  light-heart- 
ed multitudes,  were  as  deserted  as  ofttimes  in 
broad  day  as  a  city  at  dead  of  night,  and  as 
baiTcn  of  life  as  the  Great  Sahara  itself. 
Along  the  immense  causeways,  void  of  traf- 
fic and  of  the  usual  trains  of  elegant  equi- 
pages, the  most  frequent  signs  of  activity 
were  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
ever  marching  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
accompanied  in  their  march  by  groups  of 
terrified  wives  who  clung  to  their  hus- 
bands to  say  perhaps  a  last  farewell,  and 
frequent  mourning  processions,  headed  by 
the  coffins  of  citizens  slain  in  civil  war, 
draped   around   with  the  red  flags   of  the 
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Commune,  and  followed  by  weeping  wo-  I 
men  and  troops  of  comrades  ^vitli  arms 
reversed,  wended  their  way  daily  through 
the  desolate  streets  to  the  suburban  ccmcte- 
ries.  This  prolonged  epoch  of  misery,  fear, 
madness,  and  desolation,  was  at  last  broken 
up  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the  troops 
of  Versailles,  and  the  supreme  moment 
which  all  had  held  so  long  in  dread  had  ar- 
rived, that  of  civil  conflict  in  the  streets.  For 
two  days  and  one  night  the  inhabitants  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares  of  western  Paris  liv- 
ed under  an  ever-raging  storm  of  shot  and 
shell ;  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  fierce,  harsh 
growl  of  the  mitrailleuse,  and  the  running 
fire  of  musketry  was  now  close  around  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  houses  were  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  they  had  omitted  to 
lay  in  provisions,  and  the  baker's  or  the 
butcher's  shop  a  few  doors  oft"  was,  with  the 
torrent  of  deadly  missiles  which  swept  up 
and  down  the  streets,  as  inaccessible  as  if  it 
had  been  in  another  hemisphere. 

Tn  the  midst  of  a  multitudinous  city  hun- 
drels  of  families  seemed  as  cut  off"  from  all 
help  from  human  kind  as  if  they  had  been 
in  a  ship  at  sea  in  the  centre  of  a  typhoon. 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  amid  the  infernal 
uproar  but  to  remain  behind  closed  shut- 
ters and  doors  and  wait.  The  appearance 
of  a  curious  head  at  a  window  was  sufficient 
to  draw  a  shower  of  bullets  in  its  direction ; 
so  women  sat  away  in  remote  corners,  even 
in  the  cellars;  and  the  hours  seemed  inter- 
minable, even  to  the  bravest,  till  the  cries  of 
Vive  la  ligne  !  in  the  street  announced  that 
the  neighbouring  barricade  was  carried,  and 
that  the  reign  of  the  Commune  was  over  in 
that  locality.  It  was  no  marvel  that  the  in- 
habitants should  at  once  all  rush  into  the 
street  to  verify  the  reality  of  deliverance, 
and  that  strangers  should  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  end  of  so  much  misery ;  but 
the  unceasing  thunder  of  civil  war  was  going 
on  a  street  or  two  off",  and  days  yet  were  to 
pass  before  it  was  to  cease  altogether.  How- 
ever, people  gave  themselves  up  to  the  rap- 
ture of  the  feeling  of  safety  and  freedom  for 
a  time.  But  it  did  not  last  long :  for  the 
arrival  of  dusk  revealed  such  an  aspect  of 
the  Avhole  south-eastern  sky  as  filled  the  air 
with  a  fresh  terror.  One  lurid  canopy  of 
fire  seemed  to  be  impending  over  and  about 
to  engulph  the  entire  city.  People  rushed 
wildly  to  the  tops  of  houses,  or  to  such  open 
spaces  as  were  accessible,  to  get  a  view  of 
the  new  portent ;  for  hemmed  in  as  they 
were  still  by  the  murderous  front  of  civil 
war  it  was  perilous  to  go  far  from  one's 
quarters.  To  those  who  could  get  a  view 
of  the  conflagration,  whole  quarters  of  the 
city   seemed   in  flames,  and  the  fire  to  be 


gaining  strength  and  approaching  at  every 
moment.  People  remembered  then  despair- 
ingly the  reiterated  threats  of  the  Commune, 
that  they  Avould  lay  all  Paris  in  ashes  at 
their  fall. 

The  Red  Commune,  it  seemed,  was  keep- 
ing its  word  ;  it  would  die  in  a  sea  of  blood 
and  under  a  canopy  of  fire.  The  stricken 
crowds  stood  gazing  with  sickening  hearts 
at  the  awful  light  reflected  in  the  heavens, 
and  turning  their  lurid  faces  on  each  other 
muttered  in  low  voices  their  worst  fears  and 
suspicions.  It  was  said  that  the  regiment 
of  firemen  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  hoses 
of  the  fire-engines  destroyed,  for  this  event- 
uality ;  and  there  were  whisperings  that 
whole  quarters  were  mined,  and  that  it  want- 
ed but  the  spark  of  an  electric  wire  to  lay 
them  in  ruins.  And  when  the  worn-out  in- 
habitants retired  to  rest  they  felt  a  horrible 
dread,  which  surpassed  that  which  beset 
them  the  night  before  when  they  tried 
to  rest  amid  the  crash  of  mitrailkuses  and 
the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  following  day 
set  in  the  panic  of  the  petroleuses  ;  a  name 
coined  for  the  occasion,  which  was  soon  in 
the  mouths  of  all.  Whether  such  women 
as  the  imagination  pictured  to  itself — dark 
female  fiends,  gliding  furtively  about  from 
street  to  street  and  dropping  petroleum  and 
incendiary  chemical  compounds  down  into 
cellars  and  into  open  crevices  in  doors  and 
shutters — did  at  all  exist,  we  have  as  yet  no 
proof,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  uni- 
versally believed  in,  and  that  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent creatures  were  taken  as  such  and  sum- 
marily shot.  If  a  poor  woman  were  caught 
with  even  a  cruse  of  oil  she  was  in  danger 
of  her  life.  Imagination,  indeed,  makes  re- 
vengeful cowards  of  multitudes  in  insurrec- 
tionary times  in  Paris,  aiid  is  terribly  inven- 
tive. It  has  been  proved  that  a  great  part 
of  the  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  In- 
surgents of  the  terrible  days  of  June,  1848, 
were  pure  inventions ;  and  such  inventions 
were  of  frightful  frequency  in  the  days 
during  and  succeeding  the  suppression  of 
the  Commune,  and  served  to  exasperate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  intensify  the 
thirst  for  vengeance,  wliich  was  already 
insatiable  enough.  Tlie  atrocities  of  the 
Comm.une,  however,  were  sufficiently  dia- 
boUcal  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  fiction  ; 
and  their  dying  fit  of  incendiary  rage  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  the  horrors  which  at- 
tended the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  His- 
tory will  never,  probably,  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  number  of  innocent  victims 
who  perished  at  their  hands,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  became  involved  in  their 
ruin  was  greater  still.  Paris,  for  a  few  dayt^, 
was   one  immense  field  of  slaughter  and  a 
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veritable  cliarnel-house ;  and  amid  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  prisoners  taken  and  shot 
without  judgment,  numbers  of  guiltless  peo- 
ple must  have  perished.  Indeed,  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  the  baser  and  more  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature  broke  loose  in  a 
way  which  makes  one  forget  somewhat  the 
barbarities  which  had  been  the  occasion  for 
their  display.  People  who  had  either  sub- 
mitted to  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  or 
coalesced  with  it,  to  show  their  innocence 
urged  on  the  troops  to  the  massacre  of  their 
prisoners,  and  private  enmity  made  use  of 
every  form  of  cowardly  anonymous  denun- 
ciation, of  which  hundreds  were  received  by 
the  military  and  police  every  day.  Women 
and  children  were  heard  horribly  to  exult 
over  the  constant  reports  of  the  executions, 
Avithout  judgment,  of  masses  of  prisoners, 
and  the  verb  fusilier  was  repeated  with  sa- 
tisfaction in  almost  every  breath. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Commune  were  so  great  as  to  be  both 
painful  to  the  memory  and  not  suitable  for 
detailed  description  ;  while  the  political  and 
moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  are 
not  of  such  interest  as  those  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  a  consideration  of  its  origin  and 
of  its  earlier  phases.  After  hostilities  had 
been  commenced,  it  was  necessary  perhaps 
that  the  fratricidal  folly  and  intolerance 
which  provoked  the  conflict  should  pursue 
it  to  its  awful  end ;  but  it  would  be  a 
slander  on  the  order  of  the  world  to  say 
that  a  catastrophe  which  does  dishonour  to 
humanity  might  not  have  been  avoided. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Hansard'' 8  Parliamentary 
Debates.     Session  1871. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    August  1848. 

3.  Report  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Dispatch  of  Public  and 
Private  Business  in  Parliament.  Au- 
gust 1869. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
March  1871. 

The  physical  year  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual character.  It  has  been  the  cause  of 
anxious  hopes  and  fears  to  all  whose  inter- 
ests depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons. A  frosty  winter  was  followed  by  a 
tardy  spring.  A  cold  and  ungenial  summer 
broxight  heavy  rainfalls  and  violent  gusts, 


relieved  by  few  and  fitful  bursts  of  sun- 
shine. The  harvest  has  indeed  been  late, 
but,  forced  on  at  the  last  by  sudden  heat, 
not  so  late  as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
principal  grain  crop  may  not  have  fully 
realized  the  farmer's  desire,  yet  it  has  proved 
a  substantial  and  valuable  yield.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  soil,  although  some 
have  disappointed  hope,  the  majority  have 
been  satisfactorily  garnered  ;  while  the  pro- 
gress of  that  important  factor  in  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  root  crop,  gives  good 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  season  of  the  political  has  borne  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  physical 
year.  It  has  been  marked  by  abnormal 
features,  it  has  been  fitful  and  gloomy,  and 
the  source  of  alarm  and  disappointment. 
It  has  had  its  failures  and  its  shortcomings, 
yet  its  fruits,  though  matured  late,  and 
reaped  at  the  last  in  hot  haste  and  at  the 
cost  of  extraordinary  exertions,  will  be  ad- 
mitted, on  a  deliberate  survey,  to  have  been 
neither  deficient  in  quantity  nor,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  wanting  in  quality,  while 
even  among  those  that  have  not  been  gath- 
ered in,  more  than  one  has  been  advanced  to 
a  point  which  aflbrds  fair  hope  of  an  early 
success. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  to  be 
observed  that  while  the  returns  of  the  year  to 
the  husbandman's  toil  are  freely  and  grate- 
fully recognised,  the  fruits  of  the  political 
year  are  depreciated  or  ignored.  That  the 
Tories  and  other  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  act  after  their  kind  is  but  natu- 
ral ;  that  many  true  and  earnest  Liberals 
should  feel  annoyance  and  disappointment 
is,  after  much  that  has  taken  place,  to  be 
expected.  In  the  interest,  however,  of  Libe- 
ral principles,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
party,  we  must  protest  against  indulgence 
in  that  disposition  to  detraction  and  des- 
pondency which  has  been  exhibited  by  so 
many  actors  in,  and  critics  of,  the  Parlia- 
mentary drama.  After  a  respite  from  the 
acrimonious  controversies  and  the  personal 
feelings  engendered  by  the  strain  and  sus- 
pense of  the  Session,  Liberal  nerves  should 
be  suflaciently  braced,  and  Liberal  constitu- 
tions have  acquired  tone  enough,  to  take  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  measure  of  its  re- 
sults. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  Sessions  of 
1869  and  of  1870  were  marked  by  great 
and  signal  achievements.  We  shall  present- 
ly recall  what  those  achievements  were.  We 
believe  that  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
Session  of  1871  may  challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  either  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors. 

The  huge  monopoly  of  purchase  in  the 
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army,  with  its  rank  growth  of  vested  inter- 
ests, and  all  the  traditions  of  caste  and 
wealth  in  its  favour,  has  been  swept  away ; 
the  privilege  of  nominating  officers  to  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers  has  been  removed 
from  the  private  patronage  of  great  nobles 
and  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  ground 
has  been  otherwise  cleared  for  Army  Reform. 
The  Universities  have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render; their  gates  have  been  opened  wide, 
and  the  doors  even  of  the  Colleges  unbarred. 
The  Trades'  Union  Act,  and  the  Act  amend- 
ing the  criminal  law  in  respect  to  violence, 
threats,  and  molestation,  offer  a  remedy  for 
difficulties  of  long  standing  on  terms  equita- 
ble to  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
The  Westmeath  Act,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  has  unearthed  the  Ribbon  Society 
from  its  lair  and  sped  a  home-thrust  at  its 
power.  The  Local  Government  Board  Act 
is  a  considerable  measure  of  administrative 
reform,  and  opens  the  way  for  much-needed 
improvements  in  the  conduct  of  local  afhiirs, 
and  a  comprehensive  system  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations. The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  has 
happily  disposed  of  a  protracted  controversy 
between  rival  Churches  in  a  manner  agreea- 
ble to  the  principles  of  religious  equality, 
yet  without  impairing  the  position  or  wound- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  The  Local  Govei'nment  Act 
for  Ireland  has  suppUed  a  want  long  felt, 
extending  to  miinicipalities  and  other  local 
authorities  in  the  sister  Island  legislative 
facilities  corresponding  to  those  enjoyed  by 
similar  authorities  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  The  principle  of  secret  ballot  has 
been  so  decidedly  affirmed,  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  giving  eftect  to  it  so  thoroughly 
canvassed,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
its  way  through  that  assembly  is  made  plain, 
and  its  acceptance  at  no  distant  date  by  the 
other  House  insured.  Amid  the  pressure 
of  domestic  legislation,  the  state  of  affairs 
abroad,  and  our  own  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  have  been  of  a  character  to  im- 
pose a  heavy  strain  upon  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  to  demand  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  vigilance  and  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  Parliament.  The  firmness  and  tact 
of  the  Foreign  Office  successfully  and  hon- 
ourably maintained  our  position  as  neutrals 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Germany ;  a 
task  rendered  one  of  singular  difficulty  and 
delicacy  by  the  danger  of  Belgium,  our  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  the  countries  engaged, 
and  the  irritating  question  of  the  supply  of 
materials  of  war  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent. 
The  termination  of  the  Black  Sea  dispute 
by  a  settlement  which  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  parties  concerned,  met  with 
the  \inmistakeablc  approval  of    Parhament. 


Still  more  did  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a 
monument  of  diplomatic  skill  and  industry, 
which  has  not  only  removed  existing  and  fu- 
ture sources  of  danger  to  friendly  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  but  in  giving  the  sanction  of  botli 
countries  to  the  principle  that  nations  should 
not  be  the  judges  in  their  own  cause,  has  set 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  civi- 
lised Powers. 

These  are  results  which  should  suffice  to 
redeem  the  Session  from  the  charge  of  bar- 
renness, and  the  Government  from  that  of 
inefficiency.  Any  one  of  the  principal  meas- 
ures above  adverted  to  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  a  Session  as  Sessions  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Nor  have  minor  measures 
of  utility  been  wanting,  although  amid  the 
din  and  tumult  occasioned  by  the  progress 
of  their  mightier  contemporaries  they  have 
failed  to  receive  the  notice  to  which  the  care 
and  the  labour  they  represent  entitle  them. 
Such,  among  others,  are  the  Factories  and 
Workshops'  Act,  the  Pauper  Inmates'  Dis- 
charge and  Regulation  Act,  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act,  the  much-needed  Act  for  the 
better  Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Rail- 
ways, the  Metropolis  W^ater  Act,  the  Gas 
Works  Clauses  Act,  the  Vaccination  Act, 
the  Parliamentary  Witnesses'  Oaths  Act,  the 
Act  disqualifying  Bankrupt  Peers  from  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  and  the  Statute  Law  Re- 
vision Act,  which  has  reHeved  the  statute- 
book  of  nearly  1,100  obsolete  Acts,  extend- 
ing from  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the 
period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  not  having  suf- 
fered a  Woerth  or  a  Forbach,  having,  on 
the  contrary,  achieved  marked  successes,  and 
encountered  no  enemy  who  dared  offer  him 
a  pitched  battle,  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment finds  his  forces  demoralised,  his  pres- 
tige impaired,  and  his  warmest  allies  assum- 
ing an  apologetic  tone  on  his  behalf  ?  Tout 
pent  se  rvtablir  was  the  announcement  of 
the  French  Emperor  after  his  double  defeat, 
and  those  words  express  the  mixed  hope 
and  doubt  which  prevailed  in  the  mind  of 
every  well-wisher  of  the  Liberal  Government 
when  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  the  most  virulent  opponent,  that  the 
Government  has  had  an  extraordinary  run 
of  ill-fortune.  Their  first  and  greatest  mis- 
fortune was  the  Franco-German  war.  They 
acceded  to  office  as  a  Government  pledged 
to  economy,  especially  in  the  military  and 
naval  ser^^ces  of  the  country.  No  sooner 
had  they  by  great  exertions  effected  army 
retrenchments  in  one  direction,  disbanding 
colonial  corps  and  concentrating  English 
regiments  at  home,  than  the  sudden   out- 
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break  of  war,  and  the  danger  of  Belgium, 
compelled  them  to  incur  fresh  outlay  in 
another.  Worse  than  all,  it  enabled  op- 
ponents to  represent  them  as  obliged  to  re- 
verse a  mistaken  policy,  and  to  restore  in 
haste  all  they  had  just  undone.  Again,  no 
sooner  had  they,  in  deference  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  war  and  the  manifest  wish  of 
the  nation,  introduced  proposals  for  syste- 
matically strengthening  our  home  defences 
and  organizing  our  land  forces,  than  the 
conclusion  of  peace  came  to  deprive  them 
of  that  impetus  on  the  part  of  the  country 
Avithout  which  no  considerable  reform  had 
heretofore  been  carried  in  the  teeth  of  strong 
and  adverse  interests.  The  loss  under  their 
administration  of  the  ill-fated  '  Captain ' 
threw  upqn  them  the  entire  apparent  re- 
sponsibility for  an  experimental  vessel,  se- 
lected, adopted,  and  constructed  by  order  of 
their  predecessors  in  office.  These  had  been 
willing  enough  to  claim  her  as  their  own  as 
long  as  everyone  was  proclaiming  her  a  tri- 
umph of  naval  architecture.  As  soon  as  she 
had  perished,  the  point  of  view  Avas  changed. 
The  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  forsooth, 
was  answerable  for  the  vessel  because  of  cer- 
tain departures  from  the  original  model  al- 
lowed by  her  author  and  builders  during  the 
process  of  construction  ;  while  the  late  Board 
at  the  same  moment,  with  an  audacity  of 
inconsistency  truly  remarkable,  disclaimed 
all  responsibility  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  the  design  of  a  private  inventor,  and 
built  in  a  private  yard. 

The  case  of  the  '  Megeera '  is  more  intri- 
cate, being  complicated,  not  only  by  a  change 
of  Grovernment,  but  also  by  a  subsequent 
change  in  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
by  Mr.  Reed's  retirement.  It  appears  that 
in  the  interval  between  Mr.  Childers'  relin- 
quishing the  active  duties  of  his  office 
and  Mr.  Goschen's  accession  thereto,  the 
'  Megsera,'  a  vessel  retained  on  the  list  of 
storeships  by  the  preceding  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, was  selected  to  be  sent  to  Australia ; 
not,  however,  before  she  had  been  docked, 
examined,  and  pronounced  fit  for  the  service. 
Complaints  were  made  at  the  time  of  the 
ship's  departure  of  her  being  overloaded. 
The  grounds  of  these  complaints  were  ex- 
amined into  and  removed  at  Queenstown ; 
and  the  admiral  at  that  port,  having  pro- 
nounced her  fit  to  proceed  on  the  journey, 
;she  proceeded  accordingly.  News  then 
(Came  that  she  had  met  with  an  accident, 
from  no  cause  connected  with  the  previous 
•  complaints,  but  one  the  explanation  of  which 
perhaps  remains  to  be  aff"orded.  Mean- 
while, an  outcry  is  raised  against  the  Go- 
vernment of  culpable  negligence  in  having 
Jieglected  warnings.      It  does  not,  however, 


appear-  that  the  origin  of  the  disaster  now 
alleged — viz.  the  thinness  of  her  plates — had 
ever  been  made  known  to  the  Admiralty 
by  Mr.  Reed,  who,  according  to  his  own  state 
ments,  was  aware  of  this  danger  before  the 
vessel  sailed.  Immediately  following  upon 
this  untoward  event,  admirals  and  captains 
and  staff-commanders,  in  a  calm  sea,  in 
broad  daylight,  ran  one  of  the  finest  iron- 
clads in  the  navy  on  to  a  well-known  rock 
at  one  of  our  stations,  and  straightway  half 
the  world  is  induced  to  believe  that  the 
fault  somehow  rests  with  the  Government. 

The  abandonment  of  the  so-called  Berk- 
shire campaign  came  to  crown  the  mishaps 
of  the  Ministry.  The  decision  Avas  arrived 
at  after  a  report  from  the  Quarter-Master- 
General  and  the  Inspector  General  of  Fortifi- 
cations and  a  minute  of  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Ordnance,  dated  July  28th,  the  main  cause 
assigned  for  a  change  of  plan  being  the  an- 
ticipated lateness  of  the  harvest,  Avhich,  as 
Avas  then  expected,  Avould  not  admit  of  the 
ground  being  cleared  for  the  movement  of 
troops  until  a  day  Avhich  Avould  have  throAvn 
the  manoeuvres  into  so  adA'anced  a  period  of 
the  year  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
posed operations.  No  sooner  had  this  con- 
clusion been  announced  than  the  wet  and 
chilly  Aveather  disappeared.  August  set  in 
with  cloudless  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  so  hastened  the  ripening  of  the  crops, 
that  the  harvest,  instead  of  falling,  as  there 
had  been  every  reason  to  suppose,  a  full 
month  later  than  usual,  proved  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  behind  that  of  ordinary 
seasons.  The  success  which  has  since  at- 
tended the  experiment  of  a  mimic  campaign, 
in  which  a  British  army  larger  than  that 
under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  has  taken  the  field,  should  go 
far  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions 
created  by  the  modification  of  the  original 
plan. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  death 
or  sickness  deprived  the  Government  Avithin 
a  very  short  space  of  time  of  three  of  its 
most  important  members.  No  new  member 
of  the  Cabinet  could  adequately  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  a  statesman  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's standing  and  recognised  ability.  To 
find  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Bright  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  Mr.  Childers'  parliamentary 
tact,  fertility  of  resource,  and  conciliatory 
address  have  also  been  sensibly  missed. 

That  the  Government,  in  gold-digger's 
language,  '  struck  a  streak  of  bad  luck,'  can- 
not be  fairly  denied.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  mishaps  that  have 
pursued  them  have  been  chiefly  due  to  their 
OAvn  want  of  skill  in  parliamentary  ope- 
rations.     Of  the  two  rival  leaders  of  the 
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House,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
excels  in  strategy  but  is  deficient  in  tactics, 
while  Mr.  Disraeli  is  dexterous  in  tactics  bnl 
wanting  in  strategy.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
and  fundamental  error  in  the  campaign  just 
closed  was  one  of  strategy.  The  Govern- 
ment undertook  more  operations  than  couM 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in 
the  time  allotted  to  a  session,  and  engaged 
too  many  enemies  at  once.  Intoxicated  by 
the  successes  of  its  two  first  years  of  ofliice, 
it  apparently  imagined  that  nothing  was  im- 
possible. It  had,  indeed,  good  cause  to  be 
elated.  No  Government,  unless  it  be  that 
of  Lord  Grey  in  the  years  1832  and  1833, 
had  within  a  similar  space  of  time  achieved 
such  great  results.  It  had  in  the  first  session 
of  the  present  Parliament  disestablished  and 
disendowed  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  sev- 
ered the  connection  between  the  State  and 
the  other  religious  bodies  in  that  country. 
All  this  it  had  accomplished  with  a  com- 
pleteness of  conception  and  a  mastery  of 
detail  that  elicited  the  admiration  even  of 
its  strongest  opponents.  The  achievements 
of  the  second  session  surpassed  even  those 
of  the  first.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  dealt  with 
a  question  that  had  daunted  the  courage  and 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  a  series  of  Adminis- 
trations in  a  spirit  and  with  a  skill  that  met 
with  the  support  and  approbation  of  Irish 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
For  England  a  comprehensive  measui'e  of 
education  was  carried  which  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  bring  education  home  to  every  cot- 
tage of  the  country  and  every  court  and 
alley  of  the  towns,  and  remove  from  us  as  a 
nation  the  reproach  of  being  so  intent  upon 
pecuniary  gain,  and  so  bigoted  in  our  sec- 
tarian views,  that  we  sutter  ignorance  to 
spread  over  the  land  rather  than  make  a  sac- 
rifice or  a  concession  in  respect  of  either. 
In  the  course  of  these  Sessions,  by  two  bril- 
liant and  triumphant  budgets,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  paid  otF  a  debt  of,  in 
round  numbers,  4,600,000^.  for  the  Abys- 
sinian war,  and  provided  for  a  deficiency  of 
381,000^.  in  the  ordinary  expenditure,  both 
of  which  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
predecessor:  and  gave  relief  to  the  public 
by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes  to  an 
extent  of  not  less  than  8,000,000/.  a  year, 
financial  achievements  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  successful  even  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  feals  in  the  same  field.  Nor 
were  the  other  great  departments  found 
halting  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
tasks.  Large  reductions  of  expenditure  were 
effected  in  the  naval  and  military  services, 
while  the  strength  of  the  country  for  de- 
fence at  home,  or  for  offence  in  Europe,  so 


far  from  being  diminished,  was  actually 
raised  above  what  it  had  been  under  the 
preceding  Administration.*  Besides  the 
measures  we  have  mentioned,  others  of  con- 
siderable importance  were  passed  in  the  same 
years.  The  Assessed  Rates  Act  restored  in 
an  improved  form  a  cheap  and  convenient 
method  of  collection,  which  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration had  led  them  to  sacrifice  to  an  illu- 
sory pretence  of  basing  the  suffrage  upon 
personal  payment  of  rates.  The  ccunpound 
householder  was  revived  without  the  loss  of 
his  franchise  ;  and  a  grievance  created  by 
the  clumsy  and  imperfect  Reform  Act  of 
1868,  and  sorely  felt  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
was  removed.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act 
provided  for  the  repression  of  agrarian  crime 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Ireland,  an 
instrument  at  once  more  effectual  for  the 
purpose  and  less  oppressive  to  the  liberty  of 
the  community  than  the  old  device  of  sus- 
pending the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  furnished 
safeguards  against  the  re-introduction  of  the 
cattle-plague  and  other  pests  among  our 
flocks  and  herds,  through  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals,  and  means  to  check  their 
spread  if  generated  at  home.  It  at  the  same 
time  solved  the  question  of  reconciling  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and 
the  foreign  trader  in  respect  of  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market,  a  problem  which  had 
baffled  the  ability  of  the  '  farmer's  friends.' 
These  and  measures  such  as  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Act,  the  Bankruptcy  and  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt  Act,   the   Telegraphs'   Pur- 


*  Th 

e  foUowincr  statement  will  show  this : — 

A. 

Gross  strength  of  all  ranks  of  the  army 
serving  at  home — 

1868 
1870 

.      87,505 
.       89,051 

B.  Reserves  liable  to  serve  with  the  army 
in  case  of  war — 

1808            .        .  .        3,545 

1870            .         .  .      21,900 

Total  available  at  home  for  service  in  time 
of  war  (A-i-B) — 

1868  .        .        .      91,050 

1870  .        .        .     110,951 

Moreover  the  number  of  cadres  at  home  in 
the  years  compared  were — 

1868.  ■  1870. 

RefTiments  of  Cavalry,         .     19     .  .22 

Batteries  of  Artillery,  .     97     .  .  105 

Companies  of  En<>;ineers,     .     25     .  .30 

Battailous  of  Infantry,         .     53     .  .75 

So  tliat  with  a  greater  numerical  strength, 
there  was  also  a  better  organization  for  a  furllier 
increase.  The  above  figures  for  1870  are  exclu- 
sive of  any  portion  of  the  20,000  men  voted  at 
the  close  of  the  Session  in  consequence  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 
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chase  Act,  tlie  Army  Enlistment  Act^  the 
Naturalisation  Act,  the  Extradition  of  Crimi- 
nals Act,  and  others,  distinguish  the  years 
in  question  as  years  of  great  legislativ3  suc- 
cesses. The  memory  of  political  incidents  is 
so  fleeting  that  it  is  necessary,  even  at  this 
short  distance  of  time,  to  recapitulate  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
past  Session,  before  venturing  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  its  character. 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany 
burst,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky.  Prudence  and  treaty 
obligations  at  once  called  upon  this  country 
to  make  preparations  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise,  especially  in  regard  to  Ant- 
wei'p.  Although  the  regular  army  at  home 
was  already  the  largest  the  present  generation 
had  seen,  except  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war,  provision  was  made  for 
increasing  it  by  20,000  men ;  and  an  out- 
lay of  2,000,000^.  for  military  purposes  was 
sanctioned.  Jiut  at  this  time  the  tide  was 
running  breasthigh;  the  treaty  for  the  de- 
fence of  Belgium  met  with  general  approval, 
and  men  of  all  parties  and  of  no  party — 
Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Tories — concurred  in 
approving  the  military  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  a  division  was  called,  only 
five  members  could  be  found  to  vote  against 
them.  The  unexpected  superiority  of 
strength  displayed  by  one  of  the  combatants 
soon  turned  feelings  and  apprehensions  into 
fresh  channels.  As  the  struggle  raged  fast- 
er and  hotter,  the  national  mind,  already 
possessed  with  that  vague  and  uneasy  sense 
which  always  prevails  when  blows  are  being 
struck,  that,  if  Ave  are  not  giving  and  taking- 
some,  we  are  in  some  way  guilty  of  laches 
and  forfeiting  our  character,  became  doubly 
perplexed  and  -disquieted.  The  alarmists 
and  the  panic-mongers,  who  trade  upon  their 
fears,  fanned  the  flame.  There  was,  indeed, 
grave  cause  for  reflection,  though  none  for 
alarm.  The  spectacle  we  were  witness- 
ing was  no  mere  fight  for  the  champion's 
belt  between  two.  giants  armed  with  every 
resource  of  streng-th  and  of  science.  It  was 
a  trial  of  two  military  systems ;  one,  the 
comparatively  modern  one  of  a  purely  pro- 
fessional standing  army  carried  to  the  ut- 
most development  by  the  warlike  genius  of 
France  ;  the  other  a  revival,  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  scientific  warfare,  of 
the  early  medieval  practice  under  which 
every  man  was  bound  to  serve,  and  the  army 
was,  in  fact,  a  nation  in  arras.  France  had 
long  taken  rank  as  the  first  military  Power 
on  the  Continent,  We  had  repeatedly,  as 
friend  or  as  foe,  measured  ourselves  with 
France,   and  felt  that  we  had  pretty    well 


gauged  our  relative  strength  and  qualities. 
Now,  however,  a  new  power,  based  upon  a 
new  system,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  might  of  France  had  at  once  gone 
down  before  it.  The  teachings  of  the  war 
were  apparent  for  those  who  cared  to  learn. 
If  we  would  maintain  our  present  military 
position  relatively  to  other  countries,  we  must 
weed  our  army  of  unprofessional  officers ; 
we  must  increase  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
scientific  bi'anches,  especially  the  artillery,  to 
the  rest  of  the  force  ;  we  must  provide  more 
trained  soldiers,  whom  we  could  on  an  emer- 
gency summon  to  the  colours,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  permanently  withdrawing 
greater  numbers  from  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
try ;  we  must  improve  the  officers  and  raise 
the  efficiency  of  the  Militia,  and  appeal  to 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  Volunteers  to 
devote,  if  possible,  still  more  time  and  labour 
to  their  country,  and  to  submit  to  a  stricter 
discipline.  In  short,  we  must  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  our  professional  soldiers,  and  call 
upon  our  auxiliary  and  amateur  soldiers  to 
qualify  themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
professionals.  This  task  the  Government 
was  obviously  called  upon,  in  accordance 
with  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  the  loudly 
expressed  Avishes  of  the  country,  to  under- 
take. They  accordingly  introduced  a  meas- 
ure for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
our  land  forces ;  and  Mr.  Cardwell's  propo- 
sals at  the  opening  of  the  Session  were,  on  the 
whole,  received  with  signal  favour. 

These  proposals  were  briefly  as  folloAvs : 
— To  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  regular 
army,  more  especially  the  artillery  service, 
and  expedite  the  formation  of  an  efficient 
reserve,  by  retaining  the  additional  men  vot- 
ed in  the  preceding  autunm.  To  provide 
power  of  expanding  that  army  by  keeping 
regiments  at  home,  instead  of  dispersing  them 
over  the  globe,  and  thus  having  cadres  ready 
to  be  filled  up.  To  add  to  the  Militia  45,- 
000  men,  and  to  take  power  for  its  indefi- 
nite increase  under  voluntary  enlistment. 
To  remove  likewise  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  To  assimilate  as  far 
as  possible  the  officers  of  the  regular  and  of 
the  auxiliary  forces,  and  make  them  available 
for  interchange.  To  abolish  the  privilege  of 
procuring  promotion  in  the  army  by  pur- 
chase. To  withdraw  from  the  lords-lieuten- 
ant of  counties  all  powers  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  ; 
and  to  raise  the  officers  of  'these  forces  to 
the  status  of  Queen's  officers.  To  connect 
the  Anuy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  and  with 
this  view  to  place  them  all  iinder  general 
officers.  To  create  a  local  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  first  by  recruiting  them  from 
certain  districts,  and  training  the  recruits  to- 
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gether.  To  provide  a  stricter  inspection  of 
Volunteers,  to  require  their  officers  to  g-ive 
proof  of  tlieir  qualifications,  and  to  put  this 
service  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Arti- 
cles of  War,  when  assembled  for  training 
and  exercised  with  the  Militia  and  Regular 
troops.  The  number  of  field  guns  was  in- 
creased from  180  to  336,  or  reckoning  those 
in  reserve  to  408  guns,  a  number  sufiicient 
for  155,000  men,  besides  50,000  Militia  and 
Volunteer  artillery.  Provision  was  made  to 
render  the  fortifications  now  completed  of 
the  arsenals  and  dockyards  sufficient  hy  arm- 
ing them  with  guns,  for  the  supply  of  breech- 
loaders to  the  reserve  forces,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  improved  Henry-Martini  rifle. 
It  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  to  grant 
commissions  in  the  anny  hereafter,  partly 
as  the  result  of  competitive  exanunations,  part- 
ly to  deserving  non-commissioned  officers  and 
Militia  subalterns,  while  the  promotion  of  the 
future  would  be  by  selection  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  approv- 
ed by  the  War  Office.  It  may  here  be  added 
that,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
French  in  the  Baltic,  provision  was  made  for 
supplying  the  navy  with  a  kind  of  vessel  in 
which  it  is  relatively  deficient,  namely,  that 
suited  for  coast  defence  and  coast  attack  and 
capable  of  operating  in  shallow  waters. 
These  will  consist  partly  of  sea-going  turret- 
ships  of  the  '  Monitor '  class,  partly  of  un- 
armoured  gun-vessels  and  gun-boats  of  va- 
rious descriptions.  Reserve  guns  for  the 
navy  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  casualties, 
and  a  certain  number  of  ships  suited  for  the 
purpose  to  be  armed  with  a  new  35-tun  gun, 
believed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  guns 
employed  by  any  other  country. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  army 
scheme  of  the  Government  was  something 
totally  diflerent  from  the  hacknied  expedient 
of  raising  men  in  a  sudden  fit  of  alarm  to 
be  dismissed  in  an  equally  sudden  fit  of  over- 
security.  It  oftered  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  combination  and  fu- 
sion of  our  ditferent  armies  into  a  compact 
and  harmonious  whole ;  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  system  of  officering  those  forces,  and 
for  providing  these  islands  in  time  of  peace 
with  a  well-disciplined  and  well-equipped 
land  force,  modest  in  point  of  numbers  if 
compared  with  the  armed  multitudes  of  the 
Continent,  but  capable  of  ready  expansion  in 
time  of  war.  To  enable  such  a  reform  to  be 
set  on  foot,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
Parliament  should  intervene  to  remove  ob- 
structions and  intrust  new  powers  to  the  exe- 
cutive. The  Army  Regulation  Bill  accord- 
ingly pi'ovided — 1 .  The  abolition  of  purchase 
and  the  compensation  to  officers,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  effected.     2.  The  ex- 


tinction of  the  powers  and  privileges  ol  tqo 
lords-lieutenant  in  regard  to  the  auxihuur 
forces.  3.  A  power  to  increase  the  Militiy 
beyond  the  number  fixed  by  the  law  as  it 
stood,  and  to  subject  it  to  a  more  efficient 
preliminary  training.  4.  The  removal  of  the 
statutory  limit  to  the  iminber  of  the  reserves. 
5.  The  application  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
the  Articles  of  War  to  the  Volunteers  when 
in  training.  It  also  empowered  the  Govern- 
ment, in  case  of  need,  to  take  possession  of 
the  railways  of  the  country  and  of  their 
plant.  All  the  above  essential  points  Avere 
carried  by  the  Government,  though  at  an  in- 
credible cost  of  time  and  of  labour.  The 
bill  when  introduced  contained  three  other 
provisions,'  subsidiary  but  not  essential  to 
the  execution  of  the  principal  ones — namely, 
a  power  to  the  military  authorities  to  trans- 
fer men  from  active  service  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve after  a  less  term  of  service  than  three 
years;  regulations  for  carrying  out  a  ballot 
for  the  Militia  in  case  of  resort  to  such  a 
step  ;  and  a  pennissive  power  to  counties  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  inconvenience 
of  billets  by  establishing  barracks  for  their 
militia.  These  points  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Com- 
mons to  obviate  giving  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  the  opportunity  of  defeating  it  by  pro- 
tracted discussion  on  its  clauses. 

The  remodelling  and  strengthening  of  the 
army  and  its  auxiliary  forces  involved  a  bud- 
get providing  for  an  increase  of  expenditure. 
Such  a  measure  must  necessarily,  unless  un- 
der the  pressure  of  exceptional  excitement, 
be  distasteful  to  Liberal  members  and  un- 
popular with  the  constituencies.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  an  annistice  had  been  agreed 
to  between  France  and  Germany  even  before 
Parliament  had  assembled ;  and  peace  was 
concluded  before  the  Army  Bill  had  passed 
beyond  its  first  stage.  Thus  the  tide  of  na- 
tional feeling,  which  a  few  months  earlier 
would  with  irresistible  force  have  swept 
away  the  stronghold  of  purchase,  and  floated 
the  budget  over  every  obstacle,  was  rapidly 
on  the  ebb.  It  remained  now  for  reason, 
unassisted  by  sentiment,  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  preju- 
dice and  unpopularity.  Prescription,  privi- 
lege, vested  interests,  and  vested  abuses, 
gathered  courage  and  nmstered  for  mutual 
protection.  In -Parliament,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Anny,  real  or  assumed, 
the  half-pay  and  retired  officers,  the  Militia 
and  Volunteer  colonels,  became  rampant  and 
obstructive,  some  factious  and  intemperate  ; 
the  Tory  rank  and  file,  throughout  the  au- 
tumn in  full  cry  for  Army  Increase,  were 
dismayed  by  finding  themselves  confronted 
by  yVrmy  Reform.     The  Liberals,  hesitat  nj 
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between  h  hankering  to  popularise  the  array 
and  aversion  to  military  expenditure  in  time 
of  peace,  were  lukewarm.  The  Tory  lead- 
ers, too  wary  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
indefensible  cause,  could  afford  to  look  on 
and  occasionally  fan  the  flames.  Symp- 
toms before  long  appeared,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  of  a  disregard  of  party  ties  and 
party  discipline,  resembling,  though  less  in 
degree,  the  anarchy  which  characterised  the 
Reform  Sessions  of  1866  and  1867.  Mr. 
Cardwell  persevered  with  indomitable  cour- 
age and  imperturbable  temper,  enduring, 
night  after  night,  the  '  damnable  iteration  ' 
of  the  same  bald  arguments  against  the  abo- 
lition of  purchase,  interspersed  with  an  inter- 
minable succession  of  propositions — some 
intelligible,  others  unintelligible — to  vary 
the  terms  of  the  compensation  offered  to 
the  officers.  He  was  well  and  ably  supported 
by  his  subordinates ;  and  the  measure,  not- 
withstanding the  Fabian  tactics  of  his  oppo- 
nents, at  length  passed  the  Commons. 

The  ill-advised  resolution  of  the  Lords 
which  the  military  instincts  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  recklessness  of  Lord 
Salisbury  sanctioned,  placed  the  Government 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  They  had 
three  courses  before  them  :  1.  To  acqui- 
esce in  the  decision  and  recommence  the 
light  on  the  bill  next  Session.  This  might 
have  involved  to  the  officers  the  loss  of  their 
over-regulation  prices,  and  would  certainly 
have  left  the  army  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
and  discontent  during  the  interval,  very  seri- 
ous to  contemplate.  2.  To  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Crown 
after  the  vote  of  the  Lords  praying  the 
Crown  to  abolish  the  purchase  system.  This 
would  have  been  to  put  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons  in  the  most  direct  antagonism,  and 
to  make  one  House  openly  supreme.  3.  To 
take  the  responsibility  upon  themselves  of 
putting  an  end  to  purchase  by  Royal  War- 
rant. A  timid  leader  would  have  taken  the 
first  course.  A  second-rate  general  would 
have  adopted  the  next.  With  the  nerve  and 
the  discernment  of  a  great  commander  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  the  bold  course,  struck  a  su- 
preme blow,  and  achieved  a  signal  success. 
Purchase  was  abolished  by  Royal  Warrant ; 
all  the  flimsy  pretences  on  which  the  Army 
Bill  had  been  opposed  vanished  in  air ;  the 
Lords  indulged  in  a  vote  of  censure  which 
was  attended  with  even  less  result  than  the 
great  Lord  Cardinal's  curse  in  the  Ligoldsby 
ballad,  and  passed  the  bill. 

The  Budget  was  unpopular,  and  became 
the  subject  of  decided  and  repeated  opposi- 
tion. It  did,  however,  no  more  than  restore 
the  income-tax  to  the  point  to  which  it  had 
been  raised  by  the  late  Government,  and  at 


which  Mr.  Lowe  found  it  when  he  succeeded 
to  office.  Two  years  of  Conservative  finance, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  added  2d. 
in  the  pound,  or,  in  round  numbers,  nearly 
3,000,000/.  a  year,  to  the  income-tax,  but  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  ordinary  expen- 
diture, of  the  country  by  a  still  greater 
amount,  so  as  to  create  an  ordinarj^  deficien- 
cy, exclusive  of  that  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  Mr. 
Lowe,  after  the  3,000,000/.  he  has  restored 
to  the  income-tax,  can  still  boast  that  his 
financial  administration  shows  a  clear  remis- 
sion of  5,000,000/.  a  year  to  the  taxpayer. 
In  our  view  those  members  of  Parliament 
adopted  a  consistent  and  straightforward, 
though  shortsighted,  course,  who,  denying 
the  expediency  of  increased  or  improved 
armaments  as  the  war  had  ceased,  opposed 
both  the  expenditure  and  the  taxation  re- 
quired to  meet  it.  They  also  pursued  a  clear 
and  intelligible  course  who,  deeming  the  ex- 
penditure requisite,  accepted  the  conse- 
quence, and  were  prepared  to  bear  the  bur- 
den. There  were,  however,  others  who  cried 
aloud  for  additional  foi'ces  and  increased 
armaments,  but  declaimed  against  providing 
the  cost ;  who  in  fact  urged  the  order  for  the 
goods  but  objected  to  pay  the  bill.  It  was 
no  doubt  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  this  incon- 
sistency, that  the  purchase  system  being  an 
inheritance  descended  to  us  from  our  ances- 
tors and  now  to  be  extinguished,  not  so  much 
for  our  own  benefit  as  for  the  good  of  those 
who  are  to  succeed,  it  would  be  but  just  to 
defray  the  cost  of  its  removal  by  means  of  a 
loan,  or  by  an  equivalent  proceeding,  the 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  terminable 
annuities.  There  is  force  in  the  argument  as 
far  as  purchase  is  concerned,  but  it  forgets 
or  ignores  that  of  the  additional  taxation  of 
the  current  year  only  600,000/.,  or  a  fraction 
over  \d.  in  the  pound  of  income-tax,  was  im- 
posed to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. Again,  there  were  complaints  of  the 
hardship  of  placing  the  whole  charge  upon 
one  class  of  tax-payers  exclusively,  and  of 
the  severity  with  which  it  pinched  clerks  in 
the  receipt  of  small  salaries  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  middle  class.  But,  how- 
ever just  in  themselves,  these  complaints 
proceeded  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party  which  had  itself  three  or  four 
years  since  adopted  the  course  now  con- 
demned, and  had  just  malerially  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  a  scheme  framed  to  obviate 
that  very  objection.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
the  addition  of  2o?.  in  the  pound  to  the  in- 
come-tax was  on  the  whole  the  best  means  of 
meeting  a  passing  emergency,  and  that  had 
it  been  asked  for  in  the  first  instance  it 
would  have  been  submitted  to  without  any 
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very  serious  cavil  or  resistance.  Unfortu- 
nately a  Government  of  financiers  was  already 
branded  with  that  unpardonable  sin,  want  of 
success  in  a  budget.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  begun  by  proposing  the  ill- 
starred  match-tax,  an  assimilation  in  the  in- 
cidence of  probate  and  legacy  duties,  and  an 
addition  to  the  legacy  and  succession  duties 
applicable  to  near  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
This  scheme  was  fraught  with  two  blunders 
which  should  have  been  obvious.  A  jnatcli- 
tax  may  have  been  an  erratic  conceit,  the 
caprice  of  a  mind  too  ingenious  to  be  always 
practical,  but  it  was  tried  and  sentenced 
"without  benefit  of  clergy.  If  it  admitted  of 
being  collected  without  undue  facility  for 
evasion,  or  serious  interference  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  trade  and  manufacture — as  we 
must  assume  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Boards  of  Inland  Revenue  and  of  Custom — 
we  confess,  though  it  may  be  heresy  to  say 
so,  that  the  proposal  does  not  appear  to  us  as 
unsound  as  alleged.  It  was,  however,  an 
error  in  judgment  to  propose  the  imposition 
of  a  new  duty  upon  trade  and  industry,  ex- 
cept as  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  other  taxes  to  render  it  accep- 
table and  to  secure  support.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  all  his  numerous  budgets  never  laid  on  a 
new  tax  except  under  these  favouring  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Lowe  himself  only  obtained 
the  gun-tax  in  1870  as  incidental  to  a  budget 
of  reductions.  This  year  he  had  no  remis- 
sion or  alleviation  with  which  to  conciliate 
anyone,  and  the  threat  held  out  against  vari- 
ous heterogeneous  interests,  whom  he  con- 
veniently classed  together  as  enjoying  undue 
exemptions  from  taxation,  if  intended  to 
frighten  them  into  supporting  his  proposals, 
had  the  contrary  effect,  and  disposed  them  to 
oppose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
his  Government.  The  second,  and  still  great- 
er blunder,  was  the  attempt,  on  the  plea  of 
meeting  a  temporary  expenditure,  to  obtain 
the  creation  of  new  tax  and  a  permanent 
addition  to  another  duty  likely  to  endure  as 
long  as  taxation  itself.  To  crown  all,  the 
Government  had  argued  for  the  original 
budget  from  the  alleged  injustice  of  raising 
the  whole  amount  required  from  one  class  of 
taxpayers,  and  shown  that  they  required  in 
all  to  meet  the  proposed  expenditure  a  sum 
less  by  300,000/.  than  the  amount  which  2d. 
in  the  pound  would  produce.  Thus  in  pro- 
posing his  second  budget  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  placed  in  the  disagreea- 
ble position  of  eating  his  own  words,  and 
moreover  of  appearing  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  House  by  the  infliction  of  unjust 
taxation  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  public 
service  required. 

Tlie  task  of  refonning  and  organising  the 


personnel  of  the  land  forces,  and  of  adding 
to  and  perfecting  their  materiel,  with  the 
financial  operations  consequent  on  such  an 
undertaking,  was,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, a  task  sufliciently  onerous  and  sufficiently 
novel  to  funiish  work  for  the  Session. 
AVith  the  addition  of  a  few  such  measures  as 
the  University  Tests  Bill  and  an  Education 
Bill  for  Scotland,  which  the  Government 
were  pledged  to  introduce  and  to  carry  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  number  of 
less  ambitious  but  necessary  measures  which 
every  Session  brings  with  it,  the  programme 
of  the  year  would  have  been  a  reasunable 
one.  But  with  superfluous  energy,  with  a 
febrile  appetite  for  work,  or  a  restless  craving 
after  sensations,  the  Government  undertook 
impossibilities. 

The  Royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament set  forth  no  less  than  nine  great  sub- 
jects of  legislation  as  the  programme  of  the 
Session,  and  suggested  a  tenth.  Over  and 
above  this,  and  exclusive  of  the  finance 
bills,  the  technical  or  other  necessary  amend- 
ment bills,  the  continuancebills,  and  the  bills 
the  Constitution  requires  to  be  annually  en- 
acted, the  Government  introduced  substan- 
tial measures  relating  to  some  thirty  other 
distinct  subjects.  Some  of  these  were  mat- 
ters of  great  difficulty,  certain  to  be  keenly 
controverted,  and  requiring  long  discussion 
and  careful  consideration  by  Parliament. 
We  may  mention  as  instances,  in  addition  to 
others  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  adverted, 
legislation  for  the  Regulation  of  Coal  Mines, 
also  in  relation  to  Metalliferous  Mines,  a  re- 
vision of  the  Game  Laws,  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  controverted  question  of  Prison  Minis- 
ters, and  another,  equivalent  to  a  legal  code, 
in  respect  of  Merchant  Shipping. 

Such  a  programme  thus  followed  up, 
showed  one  of  two  things — either  the  Cabi- 
net in  laying  out  its  plan  of  campaign  utter- 
ly neglected  to  take  the  element  of  time  into 
consideration,  or  its  chief  omitted  to  exer- 
cise due  control  and  superintendence  over 
his  colleagues,  and  the  Government  had 
drifted  into  the  state  which  obtained  in  king- 
less  Israel  '  when  every  man  did  that  which 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  It  was  no 
less  an  error  to  open  the  attack  upon  so 
many  various  powers,  interests,  and  abuses 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  one  Iloratius 
only  slew  the  three  Curiatii,  even  after  they 
had  been  wounded,  by  encountering  them 
singly  and  in  succession.  There  was  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  neglect 
of  parliamentary  experience,  in  forgetting 
that  the  appetite  of  the  country  for  sensa- 
tional legislation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  par- 
liamentary supporters,  both  of  which  had 
been  preternaturally  stimulated  by  a  general 
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election  of  an  unusually  exciting  character, 
must  in  time  flag.  The  revival  of  business 
and  of  commercial  prosperity  of  itself  tends 
to  contentment  and  love  of  ease,  and  makes 
men  less  eager  for  political  strife  and  for 
political  convulsion.  It  should  likewise  have 
been  remembered  that  the  longer  a  govern- 
ment has  remained  in  office  the  more  circum- 
spectly and  warily  it  behooves  it  to  walk,  for 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  realising  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  everyone  should  accumulate  disap- 
pointments and  oftenccs  waiting  for  revenge. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  over-ambitious  pro- 
gramme were  likewise  apparent  in  this,  that 
many  of  the  measures  introduced  bore  the 
impress  of  having  been  framed  without  suffi- 
cient care  and  deli1)cration,  Avhile  others  had 
to  be  driven  and  forced  through  Parliament 
at  abnoi'mal  and  inconvenient  hours  and 
without  those  opportunities  for  notice  and 
explanation  which  would  in  several  instances 
have  obviated  angry  feelings,  and  by  remov- 
ing doubts  or  suspicions  have  secured  a  just 
meed  of  credit  to  the  Ministry. 

The  Licensing  Bill  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous failure  of  the  Session,  and  the  most  dis- 
astrous, in  a  party  sense,  to  the  Government. 
The  subject  witli  which  it  dealt  is  one  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  natural  difficulties  that 
it  is  eminently  one  which  requires  what  is 
colloquially,  but  expressively  termed  '  thresh- 
ing out ; '  and  Mr.  Bruce,  however  earnest 
and  painstaking,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  hit  off"  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  a  first 
attempt.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  had  ele- 
ments of  its  own  Avhich  would  probably 
have  wrecked  it  under  any  circumstances. 
It  was  a  curious  mosaic,  or  rather  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  composed  of  heterogeneous  pieces 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  certain  amount 
of  ingenuity,  but  not  cohering  or  dovetailing 
into  each  other.  It  might  have  been  possi- 
ble, by  omitting  some  of  the  pieces,  substi- 
tuting some  new  ones,  and  freely  cutting 
and  carving  those  that  were  retained,  to  have 
constructed  a  compact  whole  out  of  the  ma- 
terials ;  but  such  joiner's  work  could  only 
have  been  done  by  a  select  Committee,  to 
which  we  think  the  bill  might,  with  a  view 
to  the  futui'e,  advantageously  have  been  re- 
ferred. As  it  was,  the  days  of  its  pilgrimage 
Avere  few  and  evil.  It  created  many  oppo- 
nents and  rallied  no  supporters.  It  was 
withdrawn  without  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
second  reading,  and  will  not  be  seen  arain  : — 

'  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinunt.' 

Negatively  the  measure  has  not  been  with- 
out its  use.  It  has  proved  beyond  doubt, 
if  doubt  ever  existed  anywhere  out  of  the 


Cabinet,  that  'beer  is  stronger  than  watci-.' 
It  has  shown  the  unity  and  animus  of  the 
brewing  and  licensed  victualler  interest,  and 
the  weakness  and  impracticable  character  of 
the  teetotal  party.  Must  it  not  be  added 
that  the  absence  of  support  to  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  giant 
evil  of  Drink  showed  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances -the  clergy  and  other  professed  advo- 
cates of  temperance  preferred  their  party  to 
their  cause  ?  Its  failure  has  compelled  the 
passing  of  a  Suspensory  Act,  which  is,  if 
nothing  else,  a  warning  to  some  and  a  gua- 
rantee to  others,  that  the  question  will  be 
reverted  to  another  year.  What  the  eventu- 
al settlement  may  be  we  Avill  not  now  ven- 
ture to  forecast.  We  are  so  old-fashioned 
that  we  should  be  content  to  commit  our- 
selves to  Free  Trade ;  to  grant  a  licence  to 
any  man  of  good  character  occupying  decent 
premises,  to  continue  it  during  good  beha- 
viour, and  to  trust  to  competition  to  secure 
sound  liquor,  and  to  police  supervision  to 
enforce  proper  conduct  of  the  house  or  for- 
feiture of  the  licence  under  definite  and 
stringent  regulations.  It  is  vain,  however, 
to  discuss  the  question  in  this  sense.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  pronounced  against  Free 
Trade  and  in  favour  of  regulated  monopoly  ; 
and  among  the  working  classes,  who  arc 
most  immediately  concerned,  are  to  be 
found  many  of  the  keenest  advocates  for  the 
reduction  of  the  trade  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
for  its  total  suppression.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  recess  Mr.  Bruce  will  learn  from 
the  Avorking  of  the  Suspensory' Act  the  mis- 
chief of  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Oflice  re- 
specting the  grant  of  ncAV  licences.  The  in- 
formation and  judgment  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  particular 
case  must  be  more  imperfect  and  more  falli- 
ble even  than  that  of  local  magistrates.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  not  unfrequently 
an  unnecessary  or  improper  licence  is  grant- 
ed in  order  to  save  the  local  authorities  the 
private  or  political  odium  of  a  refusal  and  to 
cast  it  upon  the  Government.  The  objec- 
tions to  intrusting  such  a  poAver  to  the  rate- 
payers are  obvious,  still  it  might  be  jirefera- 
ble  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  locality  concerned  rather 
than  to  concentrate  all  responsibility  in  the 
Home  Office.  Such  a  scheme  is,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out,  fundamentally  difl^e- 
rent  from  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Alliance.  The  Alli- 
ance Avould  put  it  in  the  poAver  of  the  ma- 
jority to  prevent  the  minority  from  obtaining 
any  drink ;  the  plan  suggested  Avould  secure 
that  right  to  the  minority,  Avhile  empoAvering 
the  majority  to  protect  themselves  against  J 
such  a  multiplication  of  tippling  shops  as  to         'f 
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become  a  miscliicf  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
neiglibonrliood. 

Mr.  Gosclien's  ambitious  scliemc  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Local  Government  and  the 
revision  of  Local  Taxation  ^vas  embodied  in 
two  ehiborate  bills.  It  was  a  scheme  of  great 
ability,  an  attempt  to  bring-  order  out  of 
chaos.  At  present  tliere  exists  a  confusion 
of  areas,  authorities,  and  rates.  Of  one 
thing  Mr.  Goschen  may  feel  confident,  that 
if  his  bills  never  become  law,  they  will  prove 
the  quarries  from  which  materials  for  legis- 
lation will  be  hewn.  The  three  striking  and 
novel  features  of  his  scheme  were,  to  popu- 
larise the  character  and  increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  rural  institutions  by  the  establishment 
of  parochial  boards,  presided  over  by  an 
elective  chairman,  and  furnishing  representa- 
tive members  to  be  associated  with  the 
magistrates  in  the  administration  of  county 
afiairs  ;  to  give  a  measure  of  relief  to  tenants 
by  a  division  of  rates  between  owners  and 
occupiers ;  to  give  a  boon,  especially  to  ur- 
ban ratepayers,  by  the  surrender  of  the 
house-tax  to  local  authorities  in  aid  of  local 
taxation.  There  were  also  provisions  for 
subjecting  to  rates  certain  kinds  of  local 
property,  such  as  mines,  woods,  and  game, 
which,  through  a  caprice  of  legislation,  have 
hitherto  been  held  exempt ;  for  the  assess- 
ment on  a  higher  scale  of  country  gentle- 
men's residences ;  for  the  collection  of  all 
rates  as  one  consolidated  rate,  and  for  the 
simplification  of  the  areas  of  local  taxation. 
There  was,  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  the  scheme  in  Parliament. 
So  vast  a  subject,  involving  such  complicated 
questions  as  the  incidence  of  rates  upon 
various  kinds  of  owners  and  of  occupiers, 
and  their  effect  upon  rent  and  upon  wages, 
deserves,  seeing  that  local  expenditure  now 
amounts  to  36,000, OOOi^.  a-year,  an  amount 
whicli,  omitting  the  charge  for  all  the  na- 
tional debt,  almost  equals  the  imperial  ex- 
penditure, no  less  attention  from  statesmen 
of  the  first  rank  than  imjjerial  finance.  It 
is  idle  to  think  that  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
in  Parliament  by  the  head  of  a  subordinate 
department  and  a  certain  number  of  country 
gentlemen  as  though  it  were  a  turnpike 
trust,  but  must  be  earnestly  taken  up  as  the 
work  of  a  Cabinet  and  of  a  Session. 

Instead  of  this  the  scheme  was  only  dis- 
cussed by  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  hastily,  often  without  having  the  bill  at 
all  before  them,  always  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  propo- 
sals. It  disappointed  these  self-constituted 
jiarliaments  because  it  did  not  give  tlie  coun- 
try squires  and  others  who  agitate  for  a  re- 
vision of  local  taxation,  either  of  two  alter- 
natives, to  be  found  written  in  their  hearts  ; 


namely,  the  rating  of  personal  property,  or 
the  transfer  of  some  considerable  portion  of 
local  burdens  to  general  taxation.  Mr.  Go- 
schen proposed  to  satisfy  the  last  demand  Ijy 
the  converse  princii^le  of  surrendering  an 
imperial  tax  to  the  use  of  local  authorities. 
lie  did  not  succeed,  because,  in  oficring  the 
house-tax,  he  gave  the  relief,  not  to  the 
country  that  asked  for  it,  but  to  the  towns 
that  did  not.  Having  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  applicants,  a  surrender  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  or  rather  of  the  licence  duties 
now  substituted  for  them,  would  probably 
have  been  received  Avith  more  favour. 
County  magnates  feared  and  disliked  the  bill 
both  from  a  pecuniary  and  a  political  point 
of  view ;  they  evinced,  moreover,  a  nervous 
anxiety  lest  the  tenant-fanners  and  small 
freeholders  should  be  captivated  by  some  of 
its  provisions,  and  exerted  themselves  to  com- 
mit their  several  chamljers  of  agriculture  and 
rural  clubs  to  a  summary  condemnation  of 
the  bill.  Some  of  these  bodies,  nevertheless, 
approved  considerable  portions  of  the  meas- 
ure, while  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  fa- 
vourable minority. 

The  ofter  of  a  division  of  rates  between 
persons  asking  relief  from  rates,  sounded  too 
much  like  the  memorable  Tory  proposal  to 
meet  the  demand  for  religions  equality  m 
Ireland  by  making  a  fresh  distribution  of 
Church  property  between  its  then  holders  ; 
nevertheless  such  an  arrangement  would  on 
reflection  be  found  to  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  tenant.  It  would  place  him  on  a 
more  independent  footing  towards  his  land- 
lord, and  it  would  save  him  from  having  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  anew  rate  between 
one  adjustment  of  his  rent  and  another.  It 
would  be  attended  with  the  fui-ther  advan- 
tage to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  would 
remove  the  double  discontent  engendered 
by  the  conviction  now  entertained  by  each, 
that  upon  him  falls  the  whole  charge  of  the 
rates,  while  it  would  give  both  an  immediate 
interest  in  keeping  down  the  old  and  resist-' 
ing  the  imposition  of  new  rates. 

The  vast  ramifications  and  intricacy  of  this 
long-neglected  subject,  and  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  respecting  it  that  prevail  both 
among  public  men  and  in  the  country  genc- 
rall}',  point  to  the  need  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  and  thorough  ventilaticjn  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  before  satisfactory  legislation 
can  be  hoped  for.  A  Koyal  Commission  of 
inquiry  would  be  a  useful  preliminary.  A 
re})ort  from  such  a  body  would  do  for  the 
remainder  of  these  local  matters  what  the 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  al- 
ready done  for  one  branch  tliereof.  The 
statements  of  a  neutral  body  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties  with  a  degree  of  confi- 
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dence  not  attaching  to  Mr.  Gosclien's  elabor- 
ate Reports,  which  have  been  suspected  of 
being  tainted  with  partisanship.  A  Com- 
mission would  supply  a  digest  of  law  and  of 
fact  which  would  constitute  a  platform  which 
all  parties  might  agree  to  take  as  their  point 
of  departure  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  say  this  impartially,  for  we  do  not  hold 
with  the  thorough-going  advocates  either  of 
rated  or  unrated  property.  We  believe  the 
case  of  the  champions  of  rateable  property 
to  be,  so  far  as  ancient  burdens  are  concern- 
ed, due  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 
they  acquired  the  property  with  its  liabilities, 
grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  altogether  falla- 
cious. We  hold  that  they  have  a  case,  if, 
as  they  allege,  new  burdens  for  purposes  in 
which  the  whole  nation,  or  at  all  events  all 
property  is  alike  concerned,  are  imposed  ex- 
clusively upon  a  part  variously  estimated  at 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  thereof,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  unrated  property  in 
some  other  way  is  made  to  bear  correspond- 
ing burdens  which  do  not  fall  upon  rateable 
j)roperty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  class  and 
no  party  ought  to  object  to  an  inquiry  which 
would  have  the  effect  either  of  dispelling  a 
delusion  if  there  be  one,  or  of  leading  to  an 
equitable  distribution  of  charges.  The  Go- 
vernment, it  would  seem,  should  be  the  last  to 
object  to  such  a  course,  for  it  is  especially 
important  to  a  Liberal  Administration,  whos-e 
acts  and  intentions  are  regarded  with  mis- 
trust by  any  section  of  the  community,  to 
endeavour  to  disarm  that  suspicion,  however 
unjust  they  may  feel  it  to  be,  before  proceed- 
ing to  legislate. 

The  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections 
Bill  as  it  was  officially,  the  Ballot  Bill  as  it 
was  niore  briefly  designated,  from  that  which 
formed  its  pith  and  marrow,  was,  as  a  whole, 
a  well-conceived  measure  for  the  object  pro- 
posed. It  was,  however,  necessarily  a  bill 
of  much  aiinute  detail,  and,  like  too  many 
other  Government  measures,  had  not  receiv- 
ed that  Umcc  labor  which  is  as  necessary  to 
a  finished  bill  as  to  a  finished  poem.  In- 
stead of  being  welded  into  a  compact  mass, 
its  texture  was  loose  and  easily  penetrated 
by  objections  and  amendments.  It  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  prolixity,  and  innumerable 
divisions,  as  is  well  known,  were  taken  upon 
it.  The  object,  doubtless,  of  some  of  the 
opponents  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  bill, 
and  of  others  to  defeat  it  by  time  ;  and,  in  a 
sense,  these  last  succeeded.  That  they  did 
not  accomplish  their  darling  object  of  com- 
pelling the  abandonment  of  the  bill  by  the 
Commons  was  due  to  the  firmness  and  pa- 
tience of  the  Government,  and  to  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  against  speaking  adopted 


by  an  united  party.  The  Ballot  Bill  is 
hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  failures  of 
the  Session,  for  the  time  and  labour  devoted 
to  it  have  not  been  lost.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  conclusively  settled  that  elections 
shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  by  ballot  of  the 
most  absolutely  secret  description  that  can 
be  devised.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
such  a  system  have  been  thoroughly  sifted 
and  weighed,  and  the  machinery  by  which 
it  can  be  carried  out  so  carefully  examined, 
that  the  task  of  the  House  on  reverting  to 
the  subject  cannot  but  be  greatly  lightened. 
The  opinions  of  this  Journal  on  this  subject 
are  well  known.  We  recently  expressed  our 
view  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Ballot  for  the 
purpose  intended  is  greatly  over-rated,  and 
our  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  insur- 
ing such  complete  secresy  as  its  advocates 
desire.  Nothing  that  has  since  occurred  dis- 
poses us  to  retract  the  opinions  we  then  of- 
fered. While,  however,  we  caimot  share 
what  we  deem  to  be  the  Utopian  fancies  of 
the  thorough-going  believers  in  the  Ballot, 
we  are  as  earnest  as  any  in  condemning  the 
evils  that  have  prompted  the  demand  for  its 
adoption.  Intimidation  and  corruption  are 
vices  which  spread  deeply  and  widely,  and 
the  mischief  of  which  reaches  beyond  the 
electioneering  crisis  in  which  they  origi- 
nate— 

'  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.' 

The  sudden  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
classes  of  voters,  many  of  whom  are  in  de- 
pendent circumstances,  has.  for  the  time  in- 
creased these  evils  and  given  a  fresh  stimu- 
lus to  the  cry  for  protection  to  the  voter. 
That  cry,  moreover,  now  proceeds  from 
county  constituencies  as  well  as  from  bor- 
oughs. No  one  feels  the  longing  for  shelter 
more  than  the  little  village  shopkeeper  whom 
the  12/.  rating-clause  has  enfranchised.  Any- 
one acquainted  with  rural  life  knows  how 
dependent  and  timid  a  creaturg  he  is ;  how 
he  has  to  beg  for  custom,  and  how,  year  by 
year,  as  roads  and  railways  improve,  his  few 
customers  find  they  can  better  supply  their 
wants  from  some  neighbouring  town.  The 
village  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  carpen- 
ter are  not  much  better  circumstanced.  To 
all  these  the  Ballot  presents  a  bright  vision  of 
relief  from  pressure,  and  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  suff"ering  pressure  or  giving  oftence. 
Altogether  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Ballot  is  sought  as  a 
panacea  for  electoral  evils  by  some,  whilst 
others  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  and 
less  implicit  faith  may  think  it  right  to  grant 
atrial  to  a  remedy  of  the  efficacy  of  which 
so  many    are   profoundly    convinced.     For 
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our  own  part,  although  we  cannot  profess 
the  creed  of  the  ballot-worshippers,  we  do 
not  partake  in  the  dread  with  which  its  ap- 
proach is  regarded  by  some  of  its  opponents, 
and  can  view  without  alarm  the  experiment 
which  the  nation  has  apparently  determined 
shall  be  made.  Moreover,  whatever  may  be 
its  immediate  effect  in  superseding  publicity, 
that  effect  will  not  be  permanent.  Secret 
voting  is  not  destined  to  be  the  practice  of 
the  '  Coming  Race,'  or  even  of  Mr.  Maguire's 
*  Next  Generation.'  The  greatest  value  of 
the  Ballot  will  perhaps  be  found  to  consist, 
not  in  the  actual  protection  it  will  afford, 
but  in  that  it  will  militate  against  and  tend 
to  extirpate  the  idea  now  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  both  of  the  superior 
and  of  the  inferior  grades,  that  one  man  has 
a  right  or  claim  to  command  the  vote  of 
another.  With  the  extinction  of  that  idea, 
and  the  steady  growth  of  actual  independence, 
the  craving  for  protection  will  pass  away, 
and  then,  whatever  may  be  the  legislative 
provisions  in  force,  voting  will  practically 
become  as  little  secret  in  England  as  it  al- 
ready has  in  America. 

We  adverted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
article  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes between  this  country  and  the  United 
States.  Although  such  a  treaty  does  not, 
under  our  Constitution,  require  the  formal 
ratification  of  Parliament,  yet  the  amount 
of  care  and  of  labour  the  negotiations  con- 
nected with  it  must  have  imposed  upon  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  approval,  not  less  emphatic 
because  undisputed,  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Legislature,  call  for  more  than  a  passing  al- 
lusion in  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

The  Treaty  of 'Washington  will,  we  trust, 
prove  a  landmark  in  history,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  immediate  advantages  attend- 
ing it,  but  as  indicating  the  growth  of  a 
healthier  international  policy.  Amid  the 
tremendous  wars  and  high-handed  acts  of 
violence  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  so 
conspicuous  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of 
preventing  or  terminating  differences  by  ar- 
bitration, acquires  a  signal  value.  Every 
point  thus  disposed  of,  whether  between 
nations  of  equal  power  or  between  a  weak 
and  a  strong  country,  makes  a  good  prece- 
dent, and  constitutes  a  favourable  omen  for 
the  future. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is,  however, 
distinguished,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  this, 
that  two  great  nations  equally  proud  and 
equally  sensitive  have  now  set  the  example 
of  submitting  to  arbitrators  freely  and  im- 
partially chosen,  who  are  to  constitute  at 
once  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  honour, 
no  mere  isolated  question  of  disputed  right, 
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but  an  entire  case,  or  rather  group  of  cases, 
in  which  the  interests  and  feelings  of  both 
are  most  deeply  touched.  It  is  an  advance 
towards  conducting  relations  between  na- 
tions on  principles  similar  to  those  which  the 
laws  of  civilised  States  prescribe  to  their 
citizens  in  the  relations  between  individuals. 
It  tends  to  a  condition  of  things  in  which  a 
recourse  to  war  to  determine  a  difference 
shall  be  looked  upon,  as  duelling  happily 
now  is  in  England,  as  an  act  of  folly  and  of 
wickedness.  To  the  Government  of  this 
country  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
initiated  the  negotiations  which  led  to  this 
auspicious  result.  England  has  been  the 
world's  leader  in  the  diffusion  by  precept, 
and  the  realisation  by  example,  of  more  than 
one  great  idea  that  has  influenced  history. 
She  Avas  the  foremost  to  abolish  slavery ; 
she  has  more  recently  been  the  pioneer  of 
free  commerce.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
be  given  to  her  to  point  the  way  to  a 
higher  and  happier  international  policy,  and 
thus  establish  one  more  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind,  and  worthily  uphold  that 
which  Milton  aptly  termed 

'Her  noble  precedence  of  teaching  nations 
how  to  live.' 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Budget,  the  re- 
jection of  the  Ballot  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  miscaniage  of  some  of  the  Go- 
vernment measures,  and  the  necessary  with- 
drawal of  a  host  of  others,  and  notably  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  threw  a  general 
character  of  failure  over  the  Session,  and,  at 
all  events  for  a  time,  obscured  its  great  and 
marked  successes.  Nor  were  other  causes 
of  irritation  and  disappointment  wanting, 
several  of  which  we  have  ah'cady  noticed, 
and  need  not  revert  to.  Early  in  the  session 
the  scheme  of  appointing  a  joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses  to  consider  the  subject  of 
Indian  finance,  was  marred  by  the  indiscreet 
arguments  advanced  in  its  favour.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  Committee  to  take  evidence  re- 
specting the  existence  and  character  of  the 
Ribbon  vSociety  in  Westmeath,  instead  of 
laying  the  case  of  the  Government  directly 
before  the  House  and  asking  for  the  desired 
powers  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,, 
bore  the  appearance  of  timidity  and  of  vacil- 
lation. The  proposal  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  that  Committee  a  secret  Conmiittee,. 
subsequently  pared  down  to  an  intimation 
that  the  Committee  might,  if  it  thought  fit, 
itself  ask  to  become  one  of  secresy,  eventu- 
ally altogether  abandoned,  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  Considering  the  determined 
courage  evinced  by  the  Ministry  in  other 
matters,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
idea  of  having  a  Committee  at  all  originated,. 
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not  in  any  nndue  slirinking  from  responsi- 
bility, but  in  an  over-sensitive  regard  for 
Constitutional  rights  in  dealing  even  witli 
such  a  conspiracy  as  that  of  Westmeath, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  a  conspicuous  error  in 
judgment. 

The  ill-advised  multiplicity  of  measures 
that  hampered  each  other's  progress,  and 
the  protracted  resistance  encountered  by  the 
foremost,  led  to  unusually  late  hours,  and  to 
encroachments,  not  unfrequently  enforced 
with  a  high  hand,  on  the  time  allotted  to 
private  members — circumstances  which  en- 
gendered fatigue  and  irritability.  Again, 
the  Administration  seemed  possessed  with  a 
nervous  fear  of  not  keeping  up  with  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  their  party,  which  more  than 
once  led  them  into  difficulties.  Such  an  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  a  Government,  how- 
ever determinately  Liberal,  is  vain  and  idle. 
The  advanced  Radical's  rciison  d'etre  is,  that 
he  must  and  will  be  in  advance  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  a  responsible  Minister  must  live 
and  act  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the  future. 
It  is  his  task  to  till  the  legislative  soil,  and 
to  sow  and  to  reap  the  harvest  for  the  Avell- 
being  of  the  community,  not  to  emulate  the 
backwoodsman  of  the  party,  who  will  always 
plunge  deeper  into  the  jungle  as  cultivation 
approaches. 

Having  recognised  to  the  full,  and  criticis- 
ed without  sparing,  the  blunders  committed 
and  the  provocations  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  add  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning ;  and  that  much  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  opposition  they  encountered 
admits  of  no  justification.  A  hopeless  mi- 
nority— not  a  party,  but  a  clique — resolutely 
attempted  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
House,  and  to  baffle  the  progress  of  public 
business  by  consumption  of  time.  The  lati- 
tude of  debate,  and  the  vast  privileges  which 
the  rules  and  forms  of  the  House  permit  to  a 
minority,  were  used  and  abused  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a  manner  almost,  if  not  entirely,  un- 
precedented in  parliamentary  history. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  some  pages 
of  this  Review  were  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  block  which 
occurred  last  Session  has  since  come  to  illus- 
trate and  add  force  to  many  of  the  observa- 
tions we  then  offered,  and  has  produced  no 
Inconsiderable  amount  of  feeling  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  House  as  a  practi- 
cal assembly  has  been  compromised,  and  its 
competency  under  present  regulations  to  the 
discharge  of  its  ever-growing  functions  seri- 
ously impugned.  So  much  has  this  been 
the  case  that,  should  further  cause  be  given, 


Parliament,  which  has  reformed  the  consti" 
tuencies,  may  find  itself  somewhat  rudely 
and  peremptorily  called  upon  to  reform  its 
own  internal  constitution. 

The  rules  of  Parliament  are  in  the  main 
unquestionably  founded  in  wisdom ;  they 
combine  with  singular  completeness  absence 
of  confusion  in  the  multiplicity  of  motions 
which  are  made  in  so  numerous  an  assembly, 
with  flexibility  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency, 
and  free  scope  for  bringing  forward  every 
opinion  and  testing  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it.  Homage  has  been  rendered  to 
their  merits  by  their  adoption  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  they  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  rules  of  numerous  legislative  assemblies. 
The  States  of  the  North  American  Union 
retained  or  followed  them  when  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  country.  Mirabeau 
selected  them  as  the  model  of  the  first  rules 
of  the  National  Assembly,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Again,  when  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  restored  Bourbon 
king  in  1814,  they  were  adopted  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  note  the  divergences  from  the  original 
forms  in  diff'erent  foreign  countries,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  changes  they  have 
in  the  same  time  undergone  in  our  own.  It 
would  be  curious  in  such  a  study  to  observe, 
on  the  one  hand,  national  characteristics,  and 
on  the  other  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  forms 
of  ruling  assemblies  upon  the  laws  and  his- 
tory of  a  nation.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  careful  investigation  Avould  show  that 
the  forms  and  practices  of  such  assemblies 
have  an  influence  upon  legislation  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  depending  upon  their  compo- 
sition. The  methods  of  procedure  in  the 
French  Assembly  were  adverted  to  in  the 
article  already  mentioned,  and  do  not  here 
call  for  further  observation.  The  changes 
made  by  Congress  show  the  inclination  to 
summary  proceedings,  and  to  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  a  majority  to  silence,  or,  as 
Americans  would  express  it,  to  '  shut  up '  a 
minority,  without  any  overstrained  regard  to 
its  feelings,  which  distinguish  our  republican 
kinsmen.  According  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  sat  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Americans  have  in  practice  re- 
duced the  number  of  stages  for  debating  or 
opposing  a  bill.  At  Washington  a  bill  is 
rarely  discussed  on  its  introduction ;  the 
first,  and  usually  the  second  reading  also, 
are  taken  as  of  course,  and  it  is  referred, 
according  to  its  subject-matter,  to  one  of 
the  Standing  Committees  of  the  House. 
It  is  there  considered  both  in  principle  and 
in  detail,  as  a  private  bill  is  with  us  by  the 
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committee  on  the  gi'oup  or  class  to  which  it 
helono-s.  The  debate  and  the  strnggle  on 
the  bill  in  the  House  is  reserved  for  the 
third  reading.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  many  of  the  State  legislatures 
Iiave,  by  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
'gag-law,'  limited  the  duration  of  a  speech 
to  the  space  of  one  hour,  whether  in  the 
House  or  in  Committee.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Curtis,  in  Committee,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  practice  that  prevails  here, 
no  one  may  speak  more  than  once,  except 
the  mover  of  an  amendment,  who  is  alloAved 
a  reply.  The  American  majority  is  armed 
with  a  w^eapon  more  powerful  than  the  clo- 
ture of  the  French  Assembly,  by  which  to 
force  a  debate  to  close.  In  France  the  clo- 
ture^ if  carried,  applies  only  to  the  question 
immediately  before  the  Assembly.  For  in- 
stance, if  moved  and  carried  upon  an  amend- 
ment, it  obliges  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  once 
without  discussion  upon  that  amendment, 
but  it  does  not  preclude  any  number  of 
other  amendments,  or  bring  the  main  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  In  America  a  member 
niay  ahvaj's  '  demand  the  previous  question.' 
If  the  majority  second  him,  the  question  is 
put  without  any  debate  being  alloAved.  If 
carried,  the  eftect  is  that  the  Speaker  forth- 
with proceeds  to  put  the  question  on  all  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  in  due  succession,  and 
then  the  main  question  in  relation  to  the  bill 
itself,  all  without  debate.*  No  less  decisive 
a  mode  is  provided  for  bringing  a  *  commit- 
tee of  the  whole '  to  a  term.  When  the 
House  considers  that  itTias  had  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  or 
other  matter  referred,  an  order  is  made  for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  Committee, 
or  an  hour  and  a  day  are  appointed  when 
the  Committee  shall  be  discharged,  after 
disposing,  without  debate,  of  all  amendments 
before  it.     In  such  a  case  the  Committee, 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  '  previous  question  ' 
1ms  a  different  meaninof  and  object  in  America 
from  the  same  motion  in  this  country.  The  mo- 
tion ordinarily  employed  in  the  United  States  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  '  previous  question  ' 
with  us,  viz.,  to  lay  a  bill  or  motion  by  avoiding 
the  expression  of  a  judgment  upon  it,  is  '  that  the 
bill  do  lie  on  the  table,'  or,  colloquially,  '  be 
tabled.'  This  is  a  motion  taken  without  debate. 
The  '  previous  question '  was  formerly  resorted 
to  in  America  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  then 
used  in  a  negative  form, '  that  the  question  be  not 
now  put,'  which  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
mover  more  directly  and  intelligibly  than  the 
affinnative  now  employed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  form  in  use  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
'  whether  the  question  shall  be  now  put,'  and  the 
old  ones  used  by  the  Commons,  '  whether  the  bill 
shall  i)resently  be  put  to  question,'  or  '  whether 
a  question  shall  be  made  of  it,'  also  appear 
preferable  to  their  modern  form. 


when  the  fatal  hour  has  struck,  proceeds  to 
vote  upon  all  amendments  Avithout  discussion, 
only  the  mover  of  each  amendment  being 
allowed  five  minutes  by  the  clock  for  expla- 
nation. 

Imagine  the  effect  if  such  rules  had  been 
in  force  in  England  in  1871  !  How  the 
House  might  have  been  tempted  to  make 
short  work  Avith  the  colonels  and  majors 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  La  (jurde  ne  se  rend 
2)as,  la  garde  meurt,  so  pertinaciously  resist- 
ed the  abolition  of  purchase  ;  how  difterent 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  liallot  Bill. 
Conceive,  too,  how  ruthlessly  the  pet 
schemes  of  enthusiasts,  such  as  Permissive 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bills,  ct  id  f/enus  omne, 
might  be  stamped  out  and  annihilated.  It 
should  be  added  that,  according  to  the 
American  practice  of  dividing,  there  is  no 
record  of  votes  given  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House ;  so  that  members  vote  with- 
out the  fear  of  constituents  before  their 
eyes.  Even  in  the  House  itself  no  division 
lists  are  made  or  kept,  except  on  important 
occasions,  when  a  '  division  by  3'eas  and 
nays '  is  demanded.  These  are  then  ascer- 
tained, in  the  manner  by  which  votes  are 
taken  in  Select  Committees  of  our  I'arlia- 
ment,  by  the  clerk  calling  the  roll  of  the 
House,  and  noting  the  answer  of  each  mem- 
ber. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  such  revolu- 
tionary changes  introduced  at  home.  We 
gladly  recognise  that  respect  for  the  views 
of  minorities,  regard  for  individual  opinion, 
and  appreciation  of  individual  independence, 
which,  though  occasionally  attended  with 
inconvenience,  are  among  the  glories  of 
freedom  as  understood  and  practised  in  this 
country.  The  vast  difference  between  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  our  Parliament 
and  those  of  foreign  assemblies  has  been 
often  pointed  out.  The  British  Parliament, 
particularly  the  popular  branch  of  it,  is 
charged  with  the  most  multifarious  duties. 
It  is  the  elephant's  trunk,  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  rend  an  oak  or  pick  up  a  pin. 

Much  of  the  business  that  comes  before 
Parliament  is  of  such  paramount  importance 
and  interest  that  it  could  not  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  being  disposed  of  by  short  cuts 
and  abrupt  conclusions,  as  might  the  discus- 
sions of  a  debating  club.  On  the  other 
hand  this  circumstance  renders  it  doubly 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  beware  lest  it 
degenerate  into  an  arena  for  the  display  of 
loquacious  and  unseemly  contests,  or  a  plat- 
form for  the  delivery  of  theoretical  essays 
and  professional  lectures.  The  veriest  stick- 
ler for  adherence  to  ancient  forms  must  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  their  occasional  revi- 
sion, and  will  hardly  deny  that  the  modifica^ 
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tions  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced savour  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
cautious  and  tentative  sjjirit  of  constitutional 
Old  England. 

The  majority  of  the  Select  Committees 
appointed  at  various  times  to  consider  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  or  very 
successful  in  their  recommendations.  Last 
.session  another  such  Committee,  e  2'>^u^il>tis 
unum,  for  the  shelves  of  the  library  already 
groan  under  the  reports  of  its  predecessors, 
was  nominated  to  take  into  view  the  best 
means  of  'promoting  the  despatch  of  public 
business.'  Its  Report  will  contribute  little 
to  that  desirable  end,  for  it  contains  only 
one  proposal  of  any  value,  and  that  a  muti- 
lated one,  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  machinery  of  the  House  is,  as  everyone 
Avho  has  at  all  watched  its  proceedings  must 
bo  aware,  incredibly  clumsy  and  defective 
in  this  respect  that  it  is  utterly  uncertain  at 
what  hour  a  given  subject  will  be  entered 
upon,  or  whether  it  will  even  be  approached 
on  its  appointed  day.  This  uncertainty  is 
ordinarily  due  to  the  unrestrained  latitude 
of  debate,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
foresee  how  long  the  preceding  subject  or 
sabjects  may  occupy,  and  in  rarer  instances 
to  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  '  interpo- 
lating '  some  totally  unexpected  question  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  sitting.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  passage  of 
many  a  desirable  measure  is  frustrated  by 
protracting  debates  on  other  matters,  either 
designedly  or  undesignedly,  until  an  hour  at 
which  physical  exhaustion  has  incapacitated 
the  House  from  taking  them  up.  The  evil, 
however,  culminates  in  connexion  with  the 
consideration  of  the  estimates.  On  the  plea 
of  the  old  constitutional  maxim  that  grievan- 
ces should  precede  Supply,  every  kind  of 
motion  is  made  and  every  kind  of  subject 
discussed  on  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. That  this  is  a  modern  perversion  of 
an  ancient  practice  was  clearly  shown  by  Sir 
T.  Erskine  May  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  last  Session.  The  Committee 
did  not  venture  simply  to  recommend  a  re- 
turn to  the  original  custom  under  which  such 
motions  were  limited  to  bond  fide  grievances 
and  questions  of  actual  urgency,  but  Mr. 
Lowe  submitted  a  new  proposal.  He  ad- 
vised that  on  any  night,  except  Friday,  on 
which  Government  Orders  take  precedence 
and  the  Committee  of  Supply  stands  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  day,  the  House  should,  as 
soon  as  the  Order  for  Committee  had  been 
read,  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee. 
The  effect  would  have  been  to  substitute  a 
weekly  for  a  daily  discussion  of  the  so-called 
grievances    on    going    into    Supply.     The 


change  would  facilitate  a  fuller  and  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  Estimates,  inas- 
much as  it  Avould  be  known  for  certain  that 
if  set  down  as  the  first  Order  of  the  day  they 
would  without  fail  come  on,  and  members 
interested  would  be  prepared  and  in  their 
places.  The  Committee  seems,  however,  to 
have  looked  upon  this  as  too  bold  an  innova- 
tion, and  it  was  accordingly  pai-ed  down  to  a 
recommendation,  based  on  no  apparent  prin- 
ciple, that  the  alleged  constitutional  right 
should  be  suppressed  on  Mondays,  but  on 
Mondays  only. 

Sir  T.  Erskine  May  ventured  upon  a  sug- 
gestion for  expediting  the  business  of  the 
House  by  a  division  of  labour,  which  appears 
to  have  so  paralysed  the  Committee  that 
they  were  unable  to  entertain  it  at  all.  Yet 
it  was  not  a  new-fangled  device,  but  a  revi- 
val of  an  ancient  custom,  venerable  from  a 
practical  disuse  of  two  centuries,  but  which 
had  subsisted  in  name  down  to  the  year 
1832,  and  a  scintilla  of  which  still  survives 
in  the  formal  appointment  of  a  non-existing 
Committee  of  Privileges.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  appointment,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Parliament  or  of  a  Session,  of 
Committees  on  certain  classes-  of  subjects, 
resembling  the  old  Grand  or  Standing  Com- 
mittees which  were  formerly  part  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  there  would  be  a  large 
Committee,  composed,  mainly  or  in  great 
part,  of  members  having  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  commerce  or  representing  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  constituencies,  to 
which  bills  relating  to  trade  would  be  refer- 
red ;  to  another  such  Committee,  appropriate- 
ly constituted,  would  be  consigned  bills  re- 
lating to  agricultural  or  rural  affairs ;  to  a 
third,  composed  of  members  qualified  by 
legal  knowledge,  would  be  remitted  the  law 
bills,  and  so  forth.  In  these  Committees 
reporters  would  be  present,  and  business 
and  discussion  would  be  conducted  as  in  a 
Comlnittee  of  the  whole  House,  for  which 
it  was  hoped  they  would,  in  the  case  of 
many  bills,  prove  a  sufficient  substitute.  It 
was  expressly  stated  that  the  suggestion 
would  not  be  applicable  to  great  measures, 
the  pieces  de  resistance  of  a  session,  or  to 
bills  of  a  party  character,  which  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  idea  deserved  more  consideration 
than  it  appears  to  have  met  with,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  a  great  difficul- 
ty in  nominating  these  Grand  Committees. 
The  party  having  a  majority  could  not  be 
expected  to  forego  its  advantage  and  to  con- 
sign its  important  measures  to  such  a  com- 
mittee, if  composed,  as  Select  Committees 
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now  are,  of  an  equal  niunber 'of 'members 
from  each  side  of  the  House.  On  the  other 
liand,  a  division  of  the  entire  House,  accord- 
ing to  a  suggestion  of  Sir  T.  Erskine  May, 
into,  say,  six  large  committees  on  special 
subjects  of  100  or  110  members  apiece, 
would  produce  this  result,  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  would  find  itself  in  a  perma- 
nent minority  in  some  of  the  committees, 
and  all  its  measures  on  certain  subjects  at 
the  mercy  of  opponents.  There  would  also 
be  the  danger  of  interminable  debat(!s,  as  to 
the  kind  of  eonnnittce  a  particular  bill  should 
be  referred  to,  and  again,  whether,  having 
passed  through  a  Grand  ('ommittee,  it  should 
or  should  not  be  further  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
'  The  fact  is  that  neither  the  ancient  Grand 
Committees  nor  Committees  of  the  whole 
House  Avere  in  their  ir.ception  devised  to  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  bills  or  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business.  Grand  Committees 
had  their  beginning  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  James  I.,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  entering  upon  its  long  struggle  with  the 
Crown,  and  were  in  the  first  instance  only 
large  Select  Committees  to  consider  subjects 
or  grievances  of  special  interest.  As  the 
struggle  with  the  Crown  grew  in  intensity, 
recourse  was  had  more  and  more  to  Large 
Committees,  and  they  were  made  permanent. 
Members  found,  in  a  committee  shelter  from 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  king.  They 
were  not,  as  in  the  House  itself,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  or 
any  other  officials  appointed  by  or  depend- 
ent on  the  sovereign  ;  they  chose  their  own 
cliairman,  and  their  proceedings  were  not 
officially  recorded.  The  advantage  proved 
so  great,  that  the  expedient  was  before  long 
resorted  to  of  converting  the  House  itself 
nominally  into  a  Committee,  appointing  all 
the  members  of  the  House,  except  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  thereof ;  and  this  step 
Avas  the  oiigin  of  the  present  practice  of 
Committees  of  the  Avhole  House. 

The  simplest  solution  of  the  diflficulties 
above  indicated  Avould  seem  to  be  to  refer 
matters  not  of  primary  or  party  importance 
to  Committees  of  the  Avhole  House,  autho- 
rised to  meet  and  adjourn  like  Select  Com- 
mittees at  hours  independent  of  the  House. 
Further,  notAvithstanding  the  apparent  ano- 
maly of  the  proceeding,  it  might  be  found 
possible  and  convenient  to  alloAv  more  than 
one  Committee  (or  Sub-Committee,  if  that 
designation  were  preferred),  of  the  whole 
House,  to  sit  in  separate  rooms  at, the  same 
time,  leaving  it  to  members  to  select  for 
themselves  day  by  day  which  one  of  the 
different  sittings  they  chose  to  attend  or  take 
part  in. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ameliorations  Avhicli  might 
be  made  in  the  forms  of  Parliament.  Such 
questions  are  too  technical  to  be  of  general 
interest,  and  the  necessary  exposition  of  ar- 
guments for  and  against  each  Avould  occupy 
too  much  time  and  space.  It  Avill  be  enough 
here  to  indicate  some  points  to  be  attacked 
in  any  such  attempt  at  reform.  It  Avould 
appear  no  undue  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  debate  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the  princi- 
ple of  a  bill  should  be  discussed  eitlier  on 
the  second  reading  or  on  the  motion  for  go- 
ing into  committee,  but  not  upon  both  these 
occasions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  means  by 
Avhich  a  debate  on  the  entire  bill  may  be 
raised  in  Committee,  as  the  experience  of 
last  Session  has  shoAvn,  but  a  resort  to  these 
is  unusual,  and  it  is  so  Avell  understood  that 
they  a)-e  reserved  for  an  emergency  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  abused.  In 
the  case  of  bills  to  Avhich  no  amendments  arc 
proposed,  it  may  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  save  a 
stage  altogether  by  adopting  the  present 
practice  of  the  Lords,  and  negativing  their 
committal.  This  Avas  also,  as  the  pages  of 
HakcAvell  and  the  records  of  Parliament  tes- 
tify, an  ancient  custom,  although  it  long  u^o 
fell  into  disuse.  Tlie  chance,  slender  enough 
at  the  best,  for  a  private  meml>er  to  carry  a 
bill  through  the  House  might  be  materially 
enhanced  by  a  slight  re-arrangement  in  the 
order  of  business.  At  present  Wednesday 
is  the  only  day  in  the  week  on  Avhich  the 
orders  of  private  members  have  precedence  ; 
but  it  is,  unfortunately  for  them,  also  the 
day  on  which,  in  accordance  Avith  a  custom 
introduced  in  1846,  the  House  meets  in  the 
morning  and  adjourns  by  order  at  six  o'clock. 
Hence  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  is  pre- 
sented to  opponents  to  'talk  a  bill  out.' 
This  draAvback  would  be  obviated  by  return- 
ing to  the  original  practice  of  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  in  the  evening  and  sitting  to  an 
indefinite  hour  ;  if  this  be  thought  too  heavy 
a  burden,  or  to  involve  too  great  a  risk  of  a 
count-out,  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  ex- 
changing the  course  of  business  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays.  By  the  existing  rules, 
the  notices  of  motions  of  private  members 
have  precedence  on  Tuesday  nights.  The 
bills,  if  taken  on  Tuesdays,  Avould  not  bo 
exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  being  defeated 
by  time,  while  to  the  motions  transferred  to 
the  Wednesdays,  inasmuch  as  their  object 
is  to  elicit  opinion  by  discussion  rather  than 
to  obtain  an  immediate  result,  the  danger 
Avould  be  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence. 

The  monster  evil  of  the  absence  of  all  cer- 
tainty Avhen  business  Avill  be  taken  has  been 
already  dAvelt  upon.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
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advanta2;e  attending  tlie  recent  increased  re- 
sort to  morning,  or  rather  to  afternoon,  sit- 
tino-s,  is  that  they  palliate  this  mischief. 
Some  business  is  appointed  to  be  taken  at 
two  o'clock,  and  other  business  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  thus  far  members  know 
when  to  attend,  and  when  they  may  absent 
themselves.  Two  o'clock  is,  however,  an  in- 
conveniently early  hour  to  members  engaged 
in  professional  or  private  avocations,  or  serv- 
ing on  committees,  to  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  officers  of  the  Hoiise.  All 
the  advantages  and  more  of  an  afternoon 
sitting  would,  it  seems,  be  secured  by  divid- 
ing an  evening  sitting  into  two  acts.  The 
House  would  then  meet  at  the  usual  hour  of 
four.  Government  business  being  appointed 
to  be  taken  up  to  nine  o'clock,  and  that  of 
private  members  from  after  that  hour.  The 
number  of  hours  sitting  would  remain  the 
.same,  but  the  risk  of  a  count-out,  which  so 
often  occurs  when  the  House  is  expected  to 
reassemble  at  nine  after  an  interval  of  two 
hours,  Avoukl  be  materially  diminished.  The 
r.ses  and  abuses  of  the  unduly  privileged  mo- 
tions for  'the  adjournpient  of  the  debate,' 
jiud  the  '  adjournment  of  the  House,'  im- 
peratively call  for  reform.  More  disputes 
arise  upon  the  somewhat  hazy  rules  of  order 
connected  with  them  than  iipon  any  other 
questions.  The  motion  to  adjourn  the 
] louse,  made  as  an  original  motion,  is  a 
ready  instrument  by  which  any  man  Avho 
has  found  a  mare's  nest,  or  has  an  unseason- 
able crotchet  to  air,  can  intercept  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.  Taken  in  combination, 
these  two  motions  are  the  tools  by  which  a 
worn-out  contest  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed by  a  factious  minority,  or  a  wrangle 
reduced  to  one  of  those  boyish  trials  of  ob- 
stinacy or  of  physical  endurance,  which  tend 
to  bring  Parliament  into  ridicule  and  disre- 
pute. Common  sense  pi-escribes  that  the 
discussion  on  each  of  these  motions  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  reasons  for  and  against 
the  proposed  adjournment.  The  very  natn- 
I'al  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  a  mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  has 
been  made  and  negatived,  the  House  should 
be  bound  by  its  own  decision  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  in  debate  in  the  then  sitting. 
The  answer  has  been  that  in  an  assembly  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  where  the  numbers  in  attendance 
fluctuate  so  greatly  from  hour  to  hour,  such 
a  power  would  lead  to  conspiracies  and  sur- 
prises. The  objection  would  be  obviated 
and  the  desired  result  in  a  measure  secured 
by  a  rule  providing  that  if  the  motion  were 
once  negatived  by  a  preponderating  majority, 
such  as  two  to  one  or  five  to  two,  then  the 
decision  should  hold  final :  even  then  a  locus 


poenitentice  might  be  kept  open  by  a  reserva- 
tion that  if  subsequently  to  such  a  decision 
it  should  appear  to  be  'the  pleasure,'  i.e., 
the  unanimous  consent,  of  the  House  to  ad- 
journ the  debate,  that  course  should  be  ad- 
missible. 

Another  hope  of  expediting  business  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  delivering  the  House  of 
Commons  from  some  portion  of  its  labours, 
and  to  this  its  attention  should  be  earnestly 
addressed.  In  an  article  entitled  '  The  Pri- 
vate Business  of  Parliament,'  which  appeared 
in  this  Review  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1867,  Ave  enumerated  a  long  catalogue 
of  matters  formerly  the  direct  subjects  of 
legislation,  Avhich  had  gradually  been  alto- 
gether or  almost  eliminated  from  Parliament 
and  intrusted  to  commissioners  or  other  offi- 
cials. We  at  the  same  time  made  divers 
suggestions  for  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  private  bill  legislation  in  some  matters, 
and  simplifying  and  abridging  it  in  regard 
to  the  remainder.  Several  of  these  sugges- 
tions we  have  since  liad  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  adopted  by  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  has,  at  the  same  time,  Avith 
great  advantage  to  itself  and  to  the  parties 
concerned,  transferred  the  trial  of  election 
petitions  from  its  own  body  to  the  judges  of 
the  land.  Still  the  pressure  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  Parliament  for  the  discharge 
of  duties  Avhicli  are  rather  judicial  or  media- 
torial in  their  character  than  legislative,  is 
overwhelming.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
public  Acts  were  passed  last  Session ;  but 
the  number  of  private  Acts  Avas  not  far  short 
of  double  that  number.  In  the  last  eiglit 
years,  the  Royal  assent  has  been  given  to 
upAvards  of  2,000  such  measures,  Avhile  the 
number  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature  may  be  reckoned  at  3,000. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  Avhcn  a  greater 
effort  than  has  yet  been  made  should  be  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Parliament  from  these 
onerous  duties,  to  the  discharge  of  Avliich  it 
is  but  imperfectly  adapted.  Two  reasons 
point  to  this  conclusion.  One  is  the  groAV- 
ing  pressure  of  other  and  more  important 
senatorial  business  ;  the  other  is,  that  experi- 
ence has  greatly  modified  men's  ideas  as  to 
the  importance  of  public  Avorks,  more  espe- 
cially of  raihvays,  and  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  private  property  for 
their  execution.  The  expropriation  of  pri- 
A'ate  OAvners  for  such  purposes  is  no  longer 
the  battle-field  of  gods  and  of  giants,  of  ter- 
ritorial magnates  and  leviathan  speculators 
fighting  as  if  for  existence  ;  it  has  rather  be- 
come a  matter  of  arbitration  as  to  terms  be- 
tween parties,  all  of  whom  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  enterprise  carried  out. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  time  has  come 
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-when  private  bill  legislation  may  'be  alto- 
gether put  an  end  to.  Bearing,  however,  in 
mind  the  just  jealousy  which  the  public  feel 
respecting  the  concession  to  private  persons 
or  to  companies  of  extraordinary  powers, 
privileges,  or  monopolies,  we  hold  that  an 
ultimate  control  or  appeal  must  be  reserved 
to  Parliament.  If  anyone  for  a  moment 
doubts  this,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  excite- 
ment that  has  within  the  last  few  months 
prevailed  with  respect  to  tramways,  and  that 
Avhich  raged  a  very  few  years  since  on  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  Metropo- 
lis. Nor  is  there  any  security  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  a  subject  which  has  long  slept 
may  not  be  suddenly  revived.  The  settle- 
ment of  inclosures  was  many  years  ago  trans- 
ferred to  a  body  of  commissioners,  subject 
only  to  a  final  approval  by  Parliament  of 
their  proposals,  an  approval  which  had  be- 
come almost  a  formality,  till  some  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  drew  attention  to 
the  course  they  Avere  pursuing ;  and  there- 
upon their  conduct,  and  the  policy  they  ad- 
ministered, became  the  subject  of  severe 
criticism,  and  evoked  in  several  instances 
the  corrective  action  of  Parliament. 

We  suggest  that  promoters  of  undertak- 
ings, and  all  persons  or  local  bodies  seeking 
powers  or  privileges,  should  be  required  to 
proceed  only  by  provisional  order,  or  rather 
by  certificate,  as  under  the  Eailway  Construc- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1864,  and  no  longer  by 
private  bill.  Application  for  such  order  or 
certificate  should  be  made  to  a  permanent 
tribunal  appropriately  constituted  for  this 
purpose,  and  so  composed  as  to  command 
the  highest  degree  of  weight  and  respect. 
The  sittings  and  inquiries  of  this  tribunal 
should  be  held  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  Dublin,  or  in  the  locality  concern- 
ed, or  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other, 
according  to  circumstances.  All  its  pro- 
ceedings should  be  public,  and  carried  on  in 
open  court.  It  should  be  aftiliated  to,  or  en 
rapport  with,  some  ofticial  department,  pro- 
bably the  new  Local  Government  Board, 
whose  chief  would  be  looked  to  to  answer 
questions  and  give  information  respecting  its 
proceedings  to  Parliament.  The  order  and 
certificate  applied  for,  whether  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  tribunal,  should  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  each  House  successively 
for  a  given  number  of  days ;  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal,  if  not  appealed  against  witliin 
that  time,  would  become  final.  If  appealed 
against,  the  case  would,  if  the  House  saw  fit, 
bo  sent  for  a  re-hearing  to  a  Parliamentary 
tribunal.  This  Parliamentary  tribunal  should 
be  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, constituted  and  conducted  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 


tee of  both  Houses  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  certificate,  approved, 
amended,  or  disapproved  by  this  court  of 
appeal,  would  be  again  laid  upon  the  table 
of  each  House  in  succession ;  and,  unless 
either  House  made  some  especial  order 
thereon,  would,  after  a  given  number  of 
days,  if  approved,  acquire  force  of  law ;  if 
disapproved,  be  lost  f<jr  the  Session. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  Parliament 
should,  Avith  a  view  to  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  cha- 
racter, earnestly  address  itself  to  tlie  double 
task  of  amending  its  machinery  and  relieving 
itself  of  any  functions  which  it  can  find 
other  bodies  as  well  or  better  qualified  to 
undertake.  It  is,  however,  good  govern- 
ment, not  an  annual  deluge  of  sensational 
measures,  which  the  country  desires  at  the 
hands  of  its  rulers.  It  is  not  quantity,  but 
quality  in  legislation,  Avhich  it  seeks.  AVe 
trust  the  Ministry  will  have  learnt  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  Session.  If  next  year  sees 
the  several  departments  of  State  satisfacto- 
rily administered,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  a 
Scotch  Education  Act,  the  licensing  question 
settled  on  fair  tenns,  a  Mines  Kegulation  and 
a  Ballot  Bill  passed,  there  will  be  little 
ground  for  complaint,  and  the  Administra- 
tion may  not  only  regain  but  add  to  its  for- 
mer popularity.  AYe  have  freely  criticised 
the  recent  conduct  of  afiairs  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  render  tribute,  as  we  can  most  sincerely, 
to  their  earnestness,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion— virtues  Avhich  our  countrymen  have 
ever  highly  honoured  and  appreciated  in 
public  men.  They  displayed  these  qualities 
in  persevering  with  their  plan  of  Army  Re- 
form against  the  influences  of  power,  mnk, 
and  wealth,  although  the  popular  tide  liatl 
turned  and  left  them  almost  stranded  ;  they 
displayed  them  in  a  still  higher  degree  in 
not  shrinking  from  unpopularity  and  re- 
proach, and  sturdily  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  entering  upon  the  downward 
course  of  casting  the  burdens  of  the  present 
upon  the  future :  they  displayed  them  fur- 
ther in  their  firm  attitude  on  the  Ballot 
Bill,  and  their  readiness  to  encounter  the 
labours  of  an  autumn  Session  rather  than 
surrender  the  measure.  We  hope  they  will 
be  not  less  finnly  exerted  in  refusing  to  dally 
with  the  unreasonable  demands  of  Irish  agi- 
tation, against  which  avc  rejoice  to  see  t&iit 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  a  recent  occasion  taken 
so  deliberate  a  stand.  When  the  pa.ssions. 
and  disappointments  engendered  by  tlie- 
I'arliamentary  struggles  shall  have  subsided,, 
the  Session  will  be  judged  and  remembered:,, 
not  by  its  failures,  but  by  its  successes.  It 
will,  we  trust,  be  remembered  as  the  Session; 
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Avhicli  saw  the  foundations  of  a  system  of 
military  defence,  adapted  to  modern  exigen- 
cies and  to  the  habits  of  this  people,  laid 
deep  and  strong ;  which  saw  the  Universities 
wrested  from  a  Church,  and  rendered  up  to 
the  nation ;  which  saw  the  elector's  right  to 
record  his  vote  unchallenged  and  unmolested, 
formally  recognised  and  virtually  secured. 
It  will  be  remembered  as  the  Session  which 
saw  a  settlement  initiated  by  English  states- 
men bidding  fair  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
international  policy,  receive  the  approving 
verdict  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
When  the  results  of  the  Session  shall  have 
come  to  be  fairly  and  impartially  judged, 
so  likewise  will  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  The  judgment  pronounced 
will,  we  believe,  be  that  their  conduct  in 
persevering  with  their  military  and  financial 
policy,  notwithstanding  its  temporary  un- 
popularity, Avas  patriotic  and  statesmanlike. 
It  has  been  the  distinguishing  glory  and 
good  fortune  of  this  country  that  it  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  ruled  by  sober  reason,  and 
not  by  popular  impulses  or  the  instinct  of  a 
blind  and  stubborn  Conservatism.  To  the 
Liberal  party  this  glory  especially  attaches, 
for  it  has  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try during  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  greatness 
and  prosperity.     Occasions  have  not  been 


wanting  when  reason  appeared  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  overruled  by  the  humour 
and  clamour  of  the  day,  or  baffled  by  the 
inert  resistance  of  stolid  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance. There  has,  however,  hitherto  been 
always  found  amongst  us  such  a  fund  of 
sober  common  sense  that  the  reflecting  por- 
tion of  the  community  has,  in  the  long  run, 
never  lost  its  prevalence  over  the  unreason- 
ing or  the  impulsive.  To  this  it  is  due  that 
the  political  course  of  the  country  has  been 
uniform  and  steady ;  that  we  have  in  all  our 
changes  escaped  the  sudden  shocks  and  os- 
cillations to  and  fro  to  which  more  short- 
sighted or  more  passionate  nations  have  been 
subjected,  and  that,  in  a  long  career  of  pro- 
gress, there  has  been  no  reversal  of,  and  no 
attempt  or  desire  to  reverse,  any  step  once 
taken  in  advance.  That  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  late  Session  has  been  in 
the  main  one  more  passing  phase  of  an  oft- 
repeated  struggle.  Calm  reason  and  the 
impulse  of  the  hour  found  themselves  in 
conflict ;  the  latter  prompted  ease  and  pre- 
sent indulgence,  the  former  counselled  exer- 
tion and  self-denial.  The  contest  has  been 
once  more  decided  in  the  manner  most  cre- 
ditable to  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
most  conducive  to  the  stability  and  welfare 
of  the  Empire. 
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